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PREFACE. 

f  WROTE  this  story  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
accident  of  my  residence  there  was  in  this 
wise  :  I  had  traveled  about  the  Continent 
for  a  considerable  time  in  company  with 
my  family  with  my  own  liorses.  Our  car- 
riage was  a  large  and  comfortable  caleche, 
and  our  team,  four  horses ;  the  leaders 
of  which,  well-bred  and  thriving-looking, 
served  as  saddle  horses  when  needed. 

Tliere  was  something  very  gipsy-like  in 
this  roving  uncertain  existence,  that  had 
no  positive  bent  or  limit,  and  left  every 
choice  of  place  an  open  question,  that  gave 
me  intense  enjoyment.  It  opened  to  me 
views  of  Continental  life,  scenery,  people, 
and  habits  I  should  certainly  never  have 
attained  to  by  other  modes  of  travel. 

Not  only  were  our  journeys  necessarily 
short  each  day,  but  we  frequently  sojourned 
in  little  villages,  and  out  of  the  world  spots  ; 
where,  if  pleased  by  the  place  itself,  and 
the  accommodation  afforded,  we  would 
linger  on  for  days,  having  at  our  disposal 
the  total  liberty  of  our  time,  and  all  our 
nearest  belongings  around  us. 

In  the  course  of  these  rambles  we  had  ar- 
rived at  the  town  of  Bregenz,  on  the  lake 
of  Constance;  where  the  innkeeper,  to 
whom  I  was  known,  accosted  me  with  all 
the  easy  freedom  of  his  calling,  and  half- 
jestingly  alluded  to  my  mode  of  traveling 
as  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  way 
of  life,  which  could  never  turn  out  profit- 
ably to  myself,  or  to  mine.  From  the 
window  where  we  were  standing  as  we  talked, 
I  could  descry  the  tall  summit  of  an  ancient 
castle,  or  schloss,  about  two  miles  away ; 
and  rather  to  divert  my  antagonist  from  his 
argument  than  with  any  more  serious  pur- 
pose, I  laughingly  told  my  host  if  he  could 
secure  me  such  a  fine  old  chateau  as  that  I 
theft- looked,  at,  I  should  stable  my  nags 
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and  rest  where  I  was.  On  tlie  following 
day,  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  my  late 
conversation,  the  host  entered  my  room  to 
assure  me  tliat  he  had  been  over  to  the 
castle,  had  seen  the  baron,  and  learned  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  lease  me  his- 
chateau,  provided  I  took  it  for  a  fixed  term, 
and  with  all  its  accessories,  not  only  of 
furniture  but  cows  and  farm  reciuisites. 
One  of  my  horses,  accidentally  pricked  in 
shoeing,  had  obliged  me  at  the  moment  to 
delay  a  day  or  two  at  tlie  inn,  and  for  want 
of  better  to  do,  though  without  the  most 
remote  intention  of  becoming  a  tenant  of 
the  castle,  1  yielded  so  far  to  my  host's  so- 
licitation— to  walk  over  and  see  it. 

If  the  building  itself  was  far  from  fault- 
less, it  was  spacious  and  convenient,  and  its 
position  on  a  low  hill  in  the  middle  of  a 
lawn  finer  than  anything  I  can  convey  ;  the 
four  sides  of  the  schloss  commanding  four 
distinct  and  perfectly  dissimilar  views.  By 
the  north  it  looked  over  a  wooded  plain,  on 
which  stood  the  Convent  of  Mehreran  ;  and 
beyond  this,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake 
of  Constance.  The  south  opened  a  view 
toward  the  upper  Ehine,  and  the  valley 
that  led  to  the  Via  Mala.  On  the  east  you 
saw  the  Gebhardsberg  and  its  chapel,  and 
the  lovely  orchards  that  bordered  Bregenz  ; 
while  to  the  west  rose  the  magnificent  Len- 
ten and  the  range  of  the  Swiss  Alps — their 
summits  lost  in  the  clouds. 

I  was  so  enchanted  by  the  glorious  pano- 
rama around  me,  and  so  carried  aAvay  by 
the  thought  of  a  life  of  quiet  labor  and 
rest  in  such  a  spot,  that  after  hearing  a  verv 
specious  account  of  the  varied  economies  t 
should  secure  by  this  choice  of  a  residence, 
and  the  resources  I  should  have  in  excur- 
sions on  all  sides,  that  I  actually  contracted 
to  take  the  chateau,  and  became  master  of 
the  Ivieden  Schloss  from  that  day. 

Having  thus  explained  by  what  chance  I 
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caniG  to  i)itcli  my  home  in  tliislitilc-visited 
.spot,  I  liave  no  mind  to  dwell  further  on 
ray  Tyrol  experiences  than  as  they  concern 
the  story  which  I  wrote  there. 

If  the  scene  in  which  I  was  living,  the 
dress  of  the  peasants,  the  daily  ways  and 
interests  had  heen  my  prompters,  t  could 
not  liave  addressed  myself  to  an  Irish  theme; 
but  long  before  I  had  come  to  settle  at  Pre- 
deislarg,  when  wandering  amongst  the 
Rhine  villages,  on  the  vine-clad  slopes  of 
the  Bergstrasse,  I  had  been  turning  over 
in  my  mind  the  Union  period  of  Ireland  as 
the  era  for  a  story.  It  was  a  time  essentially 
rich  in  the  men  we  are  proud  of  as  a  people, 
and  peculiarly  abounding  in  traits  of  self- 
denial  and  devotion  which,  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  fcAV,  have  been  totally  lost  sight 
of  ;  the  very  patriotism  of  the  time  having 
been  stigmatized  as  factious  opposition,  or 
unreasoning  resistance  to  wiser  counsels. 
That  nearly  every  man  of  ability  in  the 
land  Avas  against  the  Minister,  that  not 
only  all  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  but  all  the 
high  spirit  of  its  squirearchy,  and  the  gen- 
erous impulses  of  its  people,  were  opposed 
to  the  Union, — there  is  no  denying.  If 
eloquent  appeal  and  powerful  argument 
could  have  saved  a  nation,  Henry  Grattan 
or  Plunkett  would  not  have  spoken  in  vain  ; 
but  the  measure  was  decreed  before  it  was 
debated,  and  the  annexation  of  Ireland  was 
made  a  Cabinet  decision  before  it  came  to 
Irishmen  to  discuss  it. 

I  had  no  presumption  to  imagine  I  could 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  history  of  the 
period,  or  illustrate  the  story  of  the  measure 
by  any  novel  details ;  but  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  sketch  the 
era  itself ;  what  aspect  society  presented  ; 
how  the  country  gentleman  of  the  time 
bore  himself  in  the  midst  of  solicitations 
and  temptings  the  most  urgent  and  insidi- 
ous ;  what,  in  fact,  was  the  character  of 
that  man  whom  no  national  misfortunes 
could  subdue,  no  Ministerial  blandishments 
corrupt  ;  of  him,  in  short,  that  an  authority 
with  little  bias  to  the  land  of  his  birth  has 
called — The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe. 

I  know  well,  I  feel  too  acutely,  how  in- 
adequately I  have  pictured  what  I  desired 
to  paint ;  but  even  now,  after  the  interval 
of  years,  I  look  back  on  my  poor  attempt 
with  the  satisfaction  of  one  whose  arm  was 
not  ignoble.  A  longer  and  deeper  experi- 
ence of  life  has  succeeded  to  the  time  since 
I  wrote  this  story,  but  in  no  land  nor 
amongst  any  people  have  I  ever  found  the 
type  of  what  we  love  to  emblematize  by  the 
word  Gentleman,  so  distinctly  marked  out 
as  in  the  educated  and  traveled  Irishman 
of    that  period.      The    same   unswerving 


fidelity  of  friendship,  the  same  courageous 
devotion  to  a  cause,  the  same  haughty  con- 
i  tempt  for  all  that  was  mean  or  unworthy  ; 
I  these,  with  the  lighter  accessories  of  genial 
temperament,  joyous  disposition,  and  a 
chivalrous  respect  for  women,  made  up 
what  I  had  at  least  in  my  mind  Avhen  I 
tried  to  present  to  my  readers  my  Knight 
of  Gwynne. 

That  my  character  of  hi^  was  not  alto- 
gether ideal,  I  can  give  no  D»  iter  proof  than 
the  fact  that  during  the  course  of  the  pub- 
lication I  received  several  letters  from  per- 
sons unknown  to  me,  asking  whether  I  had 
not  drawn  my  portrait  from  this  or  that 
original,  several  concurring  in  the  belief 
that  I  had  taken  as  my  model  The  Knight 
of  Kerry,  whose  qualities  I  am  well  assured 
fully  warranted  the  suspicion. 

For  my  attempt  to  paint  the  social  habits 
of  the  period,  I  had  but  to  draw  on  my 
memory.  In  my  boyish  days  I  had  heard 
much  of  that  day,  and  was  familiar  with 
most  of  the  names  of  its  distinguished  men. 
Anecdotes  of  Henry  Grattan.  Flood,  Par- 
sons, Ponsonby,  and  Curran,  jostled  in 
my  mind  with  stories  of  their  immediate 
successors,  the  Bushes  and  the  Plunketts, 
whose  fame  has  come  down  to  the  very  day 
we  live  in.  As  a  boy,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
listen  to  the  narratives  of  the  men  who  had 
been  actors  in  the  events  of  that  exciting 
era,  and  who  could  even  shov.^  me  in  modern 
Dublin  the  scenes  where  memorable  events 
occurred,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very 
houses  where  celebrated  convivialities  oc- 
curred. And  thus  from  Drogheda  street, 
the  modern  Sackville  street,  where  the 
beaux  of  the  day  lounged  in  all  their 
bravery,  to  the  Circular  road  where  a 
long  file  of  carriages,  six  in  hand,  evi- 
denced the  luxury  and  tone  of  display  of 
the  capital.  I  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
features  of  the  time,  and  ransacked  the  old 
newspajiers  and  magazines  with  a  zest  which 
only  great  familiarity  with  the  names  of 
theleading  characters  could  have  inspired. 

Thoughl  have  many  regrets  on  the  same 
score,  there  is  no  period'  of  my  life  in  which 
I  have  the  same  sorrow  for  not  having  kept 
some  sort  of  note-book  instead  of  trusting 
to  a  memory  most  fatally  unretentive  and 
uncertain.  Through  this  omission  I  have 
lost  traces  of  innumerable  epigrams  and 
jeus  (resprit  of  a  time  that  abounded  in 
such  effusions,  and  even  where  my  memory 
has  occasionally  relieved  the  effort,  I  have 
forgotten  the  author.  To  give  an  instance, 
the  witty  lines — 

"With   a  name   that   is  borrowed,  &  title   thftl,'.> 
bought, 
Sir  William  would  l';ii!i  \>r  a  -ontlcmari  f 
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His  wit  is  but,  r-unnini,',  his  courai,'('  but  vapor, 
His  i)ri(lc  is  but  uioncy,  iiis  money  but  paper," 

which,  wrongfully  attributed  to  a  political 
leader  in  the  Irish  house,  Avere  in  reality 
written  by  Lovcl  Ed^eworth  on  the  well- 
known  Sir  William  drladowes,  who  became 
Lord  Newconien  ;  and  the  verse  was  not 
only  poetry  but  prophecy,  for  in  his  bank- 
ruptcy some  years  jifterward  the  sarcasm 
became  fact, — "•  his  money  v.'as  but  paper." 

This  circumstance  of  the  authorsliip  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Miss  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  whoso  letter  was  my  first  step  in 
acquaintance  witli  her,  and  gave  nie  a 
pleasure  and  a  pride  which  long  years  have 
not  been  able  to  obliterate. 

I  remember  in  that  letter  her  having 
told  me  how  she  was  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing my  story  aloud  to  the  audience  of  her 
nephews  and  nieces  ;  a  simple  announce- 
ment that  imparted  such  a  glow  of  proud 
delight  to  me  that  I  can  yet  recall  the  cour- 
age Avith  which  I  resumed  the  writing  of 
my  tale,  and  the  hope  it  suggested  of  my 
being  able  one  day  to  win  a  place  of  honor 
amongst  those  who.  like  herself,  had  select- 
ed Irish  traits  as  the  characteristics  to  adorn 
fiction. 

For  Con  Ilefferman  I  had  an  original. 
For  Bagenal  Daly,  too,  I  was  not  without  a 
model.  His  sister  is  purely  imaginary,  but 
that  she  is  not  unreal  I  am  bold  enough  to 
hope,  since  several  have  assured  me  that 
they  know  where  I  found  my  type.  In  my 
])rief  sketch  of  Lord  Castlereagh  I  "was  not, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  much  aided  by  the 
journals  and  pamphlets  of  the  time,  where 
his  character  and  conduct  were  ruthlessly 
and  most  falsely  assailed.  It  was  my  for- 
tune, however,  to  have  possessed  the  close 
intimacy  of  one  who  had  acted  as  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  whose  abilities  have 
since  raised  him  to  high  station  and  great 
employment ;  and  from  him  I  came  to 
know  the  real  nature  of  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  age,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  companions,  and  most  ac- 
complished gentlemen.  I  have  no  vain 
pretense  to  believe  that  by  my  weak  and 
unfinished  sketch  I  have  in  any  w\ay  vindi- 
cated the  Minister  who  carried  the  Union 
against  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  but  I 
have  tried  at  least  to  represent  him  such  as  he 
was  in  the  society  of  his  intimates  ;  his  gay 
and  cheerful  temperament,  his  frank  na- 
ture, and  what  least  the  world  is  disposed 
to  concede  to  him,  his  sincere  belief  in  the 
lionesty  of  men  whose  convictions  were  ad- 
verse to  him,  and  who  could  not  be  won 
over  to  his  opinions. 

I  have  not  tried  to  conceal  the  i2;ross  cor- 


I'uption  of  an  era  which  remains  to  us  as  a 
national  shfime,  but  I  would  wish  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  not  a  few  resist- 
ed offers  and  tem])tation8,  which  to  men 
struggling  with  humble  fortune  and  linked 
for  life  with  the  fate  of  the  weaker  country, 
must  redound  to  their  high  credit.  All  the 
nobler  their  conduct,  as  arouiul  them  on 
every  side  were  the  great  names  of  the  land 
tralKcking  for  title  and  place,  and  shame- 
lessly demanding  office  for  their  friends  and 
relatives  as  the  price  of  their  own  adhesion. 

For  that  degree  of  intimacy  which  I  have 
represented  as  existing  between  Bagenal 
Daly  and  Freney  the  robber,  I  have  been 
once'or  twice  reprehended  as  conveying  a 
false  and  unreal  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  time  ;  but  the  knowledge  I  myself  had 
of  Freney,  his  habits  and  his  exploits,  were 
given  to  me  by  a  well-known  and  highly- 
connected  Irish  gentleman,  who  represented 
a  county  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  honor,  conspicuous 
alike  in  station  and  ability.  And  there  is 
still,  and  once  the  trait  existed  more  re- 
markably in  Ireland,  a  wonderful  sympathy 
between  all  classes  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  the  old  stories  and  traditions 
that  amuse  the  crouching  listener  round 
the  hearth  of  the  cottage,  find  their  way 
into  luxurious  drawing-rooms  ;  and  by  their 
means  a  brotherhood  of  sentiment  was 
maintained  between  the  highest  class  in  the 
land  and  the  humblest  peasant  who  labored 
for  his  daily  bread. 

I  tried  to  display  the  effect  of  this  strange 
teaching  on  the  mind  of  a  cultivated  gen- 
tleman when  describing  the  Knight  of 
Gwynne.  I  endeavored  to  show  the  "  Irish- 
ry"  of  his  nature  was  no  other  than  the 
play  of  those  qualities  by  which  he  appre- 
ciated his  countrymen  and  was  appreciated 
by  them.  So  powerful  is  this  sympathy, 
and  so  strong  the  sense  of  national  humor 
through  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  each 
is  able  to  entertain  a  topic  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  his  neighbor,  and  the  sub- 
tle equivoque  in  the  polished  witticism  that 
amuses  the  gentleman  is  never  lost  on  the 
untutored  car  of  the  unlettered  peasant. 
Is  there  any  other  land  of  which  one  could 
say  as  much  ? 

If  this  great  feature  of  attractiveness  per- 
tains to  the  country  and  adds  to  its  adaj)- 
tiveness  as  the  subject  of  fiction,  I  cannot 
btit  feel  that  to  un-Irish  ears  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  explanation  which  will  serve  to 
show  that  which  would  elsewhere  imply  a 
certain  blending  of  station  and  condition, 
is  here  but  a  proof  of  that  wide-spread  un- 
derstanding by  Avhich,  however  divided  by 
race,  tradition,  and  religion,  we  are  always 
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jiblo  to  nppoal  fo  ccrtnin    synijmtliics  and 
'.'•"positioijs  in  common,  and  feel  the  tic  of 
a  (  ommon  country. 

At  the  period  in  wlucli  I  have  placed 
this  stmy  tlie  rivalry  between  the  two  na- 
tions wiia^  with  all  its  violence,  by  no  means 
ungenerous,  No  contemptuous  estimate 
of  Irishmen  formed  the  theme  of  English 
journaliriui,  and  between  the  educated  men 
of  both  countries  tliere  was  scarcely  a  jeal- 
ousy ;  but  the  character  which  the  political 
contest  assumed  later  on  changed,  much  of 
this  spirit,  and  dyed  nationalities  with  an 
a,mount  of  virulence  which,  with  all  its 
faults  and  all  its  short-comings,  we  do  not 
fiiod  in  the  times  of  the  Knight  of  Gwynne. 
CIIAELES  LEVER. 
Tbjeste,  1872. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A     FIRESIDE     GROUP. 


It  was  exactly  forty-five  years  ago  that 
a  group,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
drew  their  chairs  around  the  fire  of  a  hand- 
some dinner-room  in  Merrion  square,  Dub- 
lin. The  brilliantly  lighted  apartment, 
the  table  still  cumbered  with  decanters  and 
dessert,  and  th^e  sideboard  resj)lendent  with 
a  gorgeous  service  of  plate,  showed  that 
the  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  much 
larger  party,  the  last  of  whom  had  just 
taken  his  departure. 

Of  the  three  wdio  now  drew  near  the 
cheerful  blaze,  more  intent,  as  it  seemed, 
on  confidential  intercourse  than  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  he  who  occupied  the 
center  was  a  tall  and  singularly  handsome 
man,  of  some  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  Ilis  features,  perfectly  classical  in 
their  regularity,  conveyed  the  impression 
of  one  of  a  cold  and  haughty  temperament, 
unmoved  by  sudden  impulse,  but  animated 
by  a  spirit  daringly  ambitious.  His  dress 
was  in  the  height  of  tlie  tlicn  mode,  and  he 
wore  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion 
and  elegance. 

This  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  j^outh- 
ful  Secretary  for  Ireland,  one  whose  career 
was  then  opening  with  every  promise  of 
future  distinction. 

At  his  right  hand  sat,  or  rather  lounged, 
in  all  the  carelessness  of  habitual  indolence, 
a  young  man  some  years  his  junior,  his 
dark  complexion  and  eyes,  his  aquiline  fea- 
tures, and  short,  thin  upper  lip  almost  re- 
fiombling  a  Spanish  face.  His  dress  was 
tlie  uniform  of  the  Foot  Guards,  a  costume 
v/hich  well  became  him,  and  set  oil  to  the 
fullest  advantage  a  figure  of  perfect  sym- 


metry. A  manner  of  careless  inattention 
in  wliich  lie  indulged  contrasted  stronglv 
with  the  quick  impatience  of  his  dark 
glances  and  the  eager  rapidity  of  bis  utter- 
ance wlien  momentarily  excited,  for  the 
Honorable  Dick  Forester  was  only  cool  by 
training,  and  not  by  temperament,  and,  at 
the  time  we  speak  oi',  his  worldly  education 
was  scarcely  more  than  well  begun. 

The  third  figure— strikingly  unlike  the 
other  two — was  a  man  of  fifty^,  or  there- 
abouts, short  and  plethoric.  Ilis  features, 
rosy  and  sensual,  Avere  lit  up  by  two  gray 
eyes,  whose  twinkle  was  an  incessant  pro- 
vocative to  laughter.  The  moutli  was,  how- 
ever, the  great  index  to  bis  character,  It 
was  large  and  full,  the  under  lip  slightly 
projecting — a  circumstance,  perhaps,  ac- 
quired in  the  long  habit  of  a  life  where  the 
tasting  function  had  been  actively  employ- 
ed, for  Con  Hefiiernan  was  a  gourmand  of 
the  first  water,  and  the  most  critical  judge 
of  a  vintage  the  island  could  boast.  Two 
fingers  of  either  hand  were  inserted  in  the 
capacious  pockets  of  a  white  vest,  while  his 
head  jauntily  leaning  to  one  side,  he  sat 
the  very  ideal  of  self-satisfied  ease  and  con- 
tentment. The  aploml) — why  should  there 
be  a  French  word  for  an  English  quality  ? — 
he  possessed  was  not  the  vulgar  ease  of  a 
presuming  or  under-bred  man — far  from  it, 
it  was  the  impress  of  certain  gifts  which 
gave  him  an  acknowledged  superiority  in 
the  society  he  moved  in.  He  was  shrewd, 
Avithout  over-caution  ;  he  was  ready-witted, 
but  never  rash  ;  he  possessed  that  rare  com- 
bination of  quick  intelligence  with  strong 
powers  of  judgment ;  and,  above  all,  he 
knew  men,  or  at  least  such  specimens  of 
the  race  as  came  before  him  in  a  varied  life, 
well  and  thoroughly. 

If  he  had  a  weak  point  in  his  character, 
it  was  a  love  of  popularity  ;  not  that  vul- 
gar mob  w^orship  which  some  men  court 
and  seek  after— no,  it  was  the  estimation 
of  his  own  class  and  set  he  desired  to  ob- 
tain. He  was  proud  of  his  social  position, 
and  nervously  sensitive  in  whatever  migliii 
prejudice  or  endanger  it.  His  enemies — 
and  Con  was  too  able  a  man  not  to  have 
made  some — said  that  his  low  origin  was 
the  secret  of  his  nature  ;  that  his  ambigu- 
ous position  in  society  demanded  exertions 
uncalled  for  from  others  less  equivocally 
circumstanced ;  and  that  Mr.  lietfernan 
was,  in  secret,  very  far  from  esteeming  the 
high  and  titled  associates  with  whom  his 
daily  life  brought  him  in  contact.  If  this 
were  the  case,  he  was  assuredly  a  consum- 
mate actor.  No  man  ever  went  through  a 
longer  or  more  searching  trial  unscathed, 
nor  could  an  expression  be  quoted,  or  an  act 
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mentioned,  in  wliicli  he  derogated,  even  for 
a  moment,  from  the  liiil)its  of  "his  order." 

"You  never  did  the  tiling  better  in  your 
life,  my  lord,"  said  Con,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  the  last  dcjjarting  guest.  *' You  hit 
off  Jack  jMassy  to  perfection  ;  and  as  for 
Watson,  tliough  ho  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  I'll  wager  my  roan  cob  against 
Deane  Moore's  hackney — long  odds,  I  fan- 
cy— that  you'll  find  him  at  the  treasury  to- 
morrow morning,  with  a  sly  request  for  live 
minutes'  private  conversation." 

"I'm  of  your  mind,  Heffernan.  I  saw 
that  he  took  the  bait ;  indeed,  to  do  the 
gentlemen  justice,  they  are  all  open  to  con- 
viction." 

"You  surely  cannot  blame  tliem,"  said 
Con,  "if  they  take  a  more  conciliating 
view  of  your  lordship's  opinions,  wlien  as- 
sisted by  such  claret  as  this — this  is  old  '72, 
if  I  mistake  not. 

"  They  sold  it  to  me  as  such,  but  I  own 
to  you  I'm  the  jDoorest  connoisseur  in  the 
world  as  regards  wine.  Some  one  remarked 
this  evening  that  the  '95  was  richer  in 
bouquet." 

"It  v.'as  Edward  Harvey,  my  lord.  I 
heard  him  :  but  that  was  the  year  he  got 
his  baronetcy,  and  he  thinks  the  sun  never 
shone  so  brightly  before  ;  his  father  was 
selling  Ijalbriggan  stockings  when  this 
grape  Avas  ripening,  and  now,  the  son  has 
more  than  one  foot  on  the  steps  of  the 
l^eerage."  This  was  said  with  a  short, 
quick  glance  beneath  the  eyelids,  and  evi- 
'dently  more  as  a  feeler,  than  with  any 
strong  conviction  of  its  accuracy. 

"No  government  can  afford  to  neglect 
its  supporters,  and  the  acknowledgments 
must  be  2)roportioned  to  the  sacrifices,  as 
well  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  individuals 
who  second  it." 

"By  Jove  !  if  these  gentlemen  are  in  the 
market,"  said  Forester,  who  broke  silence 
for  the  first  time,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  their 
l^rice  being  a  high  one  ;  in  consenting  to 
the  'Union,'  they  are  virtually  voting  their 
own  annihilation." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  sccretarj^ 
calmly  ;  "  the  field  open  to  their  ambition 
is  imperial  and  not  provincial ;  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  will  form  an  arena  for  the 
display  of  ability,  as  wide  surely  as  this  of 
"Dublin.  Men  of  note  and  capacity  will 
not  be  less  rewarded  ;  the  losers  will  be  the 
small  talkers,  county  squires  of  noisy  poli- 
tics, and  crafty  lawyers  of  no  principles ; 
they  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  remain  at 
home,  and  look  after  their  own  atfairs  ;  but 
will  the  country  be  the  vrorse  for  that,  while 
the  advantages  to  trade  and  commerce  are 
inconceivable  ?  " 


"I  agree  witli  you  there,"  said  Con; 
"we  are  likely  to  increase  our  exports,  l)y 
sending  every  clever  fellow  out  of  the  cuun- 
try." 

""Why  not,    if  the  market  be  a  Ijctter 


one 


V'' 


"Wouldn't  you  spare  us  a  few  luxuries 
for  home  consumption  ?"  said  Con,  as  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  looked  at  lii.s  glass 
through  the  candle. 

His  lordship  paid  no  attention  to  the 
remark,  but  taking  a  small  tablet  from  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  seemed  to  study  its  con- 
tents. "  Are  we  certain  of  Cuffe ;  is  he 
pledged  to  us,  Heft'eraan  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  he  has  no  help  for  it; 
we  are  sure  of  him ;  he  owes  the  Crown 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  says,  the  only 
ambition  he  possesses  is  to  make  the  debt 
twelve,  and  never  pay  it." 

"What  of  that  canting  fellow  from  the 
north  ? — Newland." 

"  lie  accepts  your  terms  conditionally, 
my  lord,"  said  Con,  with  a  sly  roll  of  his 
eyes  ;  "  if  the  arguments  are  equal  to  your 
liberality,  he  will  vote  for  3-ou,  but  as  yet, 
he  does  not  see  the  advantages  of  a  Union." 

"]^ot  see  them  !  "  said  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Avitii  a  look  of  irony  ;  "  why  did  you  not 
let  him  look  at  them  from  your  own  win- 
dows, Heifornan  ?  the  view  is  enchanting 
for  the  Barrack  Department." 

"The  poor  man  is  short-sighted,"  said 
Con,  with  a  sigh,  "and  never  could  stretch 
his  vision  beyond  the  Custom  House." 

"Be  it  so,  in  the  devil's  name  ;  a  com- 
missioner more  or  less  shall  never  stop  us  ! "' 

"  What  a  set  of  rascals,"  muttered  Fores- 
ter between  his  teeth,  as  he  tossed  off  a 
bumper  to  swallow  his  indignation. 

"Well,  Forester,  what  of  your  mission  ? 
Have. you  heard  from  your  friend  Darcy  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  have  his  note  here.  He  cannot 
come  over  just  now,  but  he  has  given  me 
an  introduction  to  his  father,  and  pledgess 
himself  I  shall  be  well  received." 

"What  Darcy  is  that  ?  "  said  Heffernan. 

"The  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  said  his 
lordship  ;  "do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"I  believe,  my  lord,  there  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  Ireland  who  could  not  say  yes  to 
that  question  ;  while  west  of  the  Shannon, 
Maurice  Darcy  is  a  name  to  swear  by." 

"  We  want  such  a  man  much,''  said  the 
secretary,  in  a  low,  distinct  utterance ; 
"some  well-known  leader  of  public  opinion 
is  of  great  value  just  now.  How  does  he 
vote  usually  ?  I  don't  see  his  name  in  the 
divisions." 

"Oh,  he  rarely  comes  up  to  town,  never 
liked  Parliament,  but  when  he  did  a^'tend 
the  House,  he  usually  sat  with  the  Opposi- 
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tion,  but,  without  linking  himself  to  i)ar- 
ty,  spoke  and  voted  independently,  and, 
strange  to  say,  made  considerable  impres- 
tion  by  conduct  which  in  any  other  man 
would  have  proved  an  utter  failure." 

■^"^Did  he  speak  well,  then  ?" 

^'For  the  first  five  minutes  you  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  look  and  appear- 
ance ;  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
House,  a  little  too  particular,  perhaps,  in 
dress,  but  never  finical ;  as  he  went  on, 
however,  the  easy  fluency  of  his  language, 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the 
frank  openness  of  his  statements,  carried 
his  hearers  with  him  ;  and  many  who  were 
guarded  enough  against  the  practiced 
power  of  the  great  speakers,  were  intrapped 
by  the  unstudied,  manly  tone  of  the  Knight 
of  Gwynne.  You  say  truly,  he  would  be  a 
great  card  in  your  hands  at  this  time." 

''We  must  have  him  at  his  own  price,  if 
he  has  one.     Is  he  rich  ?  " 

''He  has  an  immense  estate,  but,  as  I 
hear,  greatly  incumbered  ;  but  don't  think 
of  money  with  him,  that  will  never  do." 

"What's  the  bait,  then  ?  Does  he  care 
for  rank  ?  Has  he  any  children  grown 
up  ?  " 

"  One  son  and  one  daughter  are  all  his 
family  ;  and,  as  for  title,  I  don't  think  that 
he'd  exchange  that  of  Knight  of  Gwynne 
for  a  dukedom.  His  son  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Guards." 

"Yes;  and  the  best  fellow  in  the  regi- 
ment," broke  in  Forester.  "  In  every  qual- 
ity of  a  high-spirited  gentleman,  Lionel 
Darcy  has  no  superior." 

"The  better  deserving  of  rapid  j)romo- 
tion,"  said  his  lordship,  smiling  signifi- 
cantly. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  offer  it  to  him,  at 
the  expense  of  his  father's  j^rinciples,"  said 
Forester. 

"Very  little  fear  of  your  having  to  do 
so,"  said  Heffernan,  quickly  ;  "  the  knight 
would  bo  no  easy  purchase." 

"  You  must  see  him,  however,  Dick," 
said  the  secretary;  "there  is  no  reason 
Avhy  he  should  not  be  with  us  on  grounds 
of  conviction.  He  is  a  man  of  enlightened 
and  liberal  mind,  and  surely  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  a  measure  because  its  advo- 
cates are  in  a  position  to  serve  his  son's  in- 
terests. " 

"  If  that  topic  be  kept  very  studiously 
out  of  sight,  it  were  all  the  more  prudent," 
said  Con,  dryly. 

"  Of  course  ;  Forester  Avill  pay  his  visit, 
s.nd  only  advert  to  the  matter  with  caution 
and  delicacy.  To  gain  him  to  our  side,  is 
a  circumstance  of  so  much  moment,  that  I 
say  carte  blanche  for  the  terms." 


"  I  knew  the  time  that  a  foxhound  would 
have  been  a  higher  bribe  tlian  a  blue  ribbon 
with  honest  Maurice;  but  it's  many  years 
since  Ave  met,  now,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  changes  time  may  have  wroiight  in 
him.  A  smile  and  a  soft  speech  from  a 
pretty  wonnm,  or  a  bold  exploit  of  some 
hair-brained  fellow,  were  sure  to  find  favor 
with  him,  when  he  would  have  heard  flat- 
tery from  the  li})s  of  royalty  .without  pride 
or  emotion." 

"His  colleague  in  the  county  is  with 
us  ;  has  he  any  influence  over  the  knight  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  Mr.  Hickman  O'Reilly 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  weight 
with  Maurice  Darcy,  and  if  it  be  your  in- 
tention to  make  O'Reilly  a  peer,  you  could 
have  taken  no  readier  method  to  arm  the 
knight  against  you.  No,  no  ;  if  you  really 
are  bent  on  having  him,  leave  all  thought 
of  a  purchase  aside  ;  let  Forester,  as  the 
friend  and  brother  officer  of  young  Darcy, 
go  down  to  Gwynne,  make  himself  as  agree- 
able to  the  knight  as  may  be,  and  when  he 
has  one  foot  on  the  carriage-step  at  his  de- 
parture, turn  sharply  round,  and  say, 
'  Won't  you  vote  with  us,  knight  ? '  What 
between  surprise  and  courtesy,  he  may  be 
taken  too  short  for  reflection,  and  if  he  say 
but  'Yes,'  ever  so  low,  he's  yours.  That's 
my  advice  to  you.  It  may  seem  a  poor 
chance,  but  I  fairly  own  I  see  no  better 
one." 

"  I  should  have  thought  rank  might  be 
acceptable  in  such  a  quarter,"  said  the  sec- 
retary, proudly. 

"  He  has  it,  my  lord — at  least  as  much 
as  would  Avin  all  the  respect  any  rank  could 
confer;  and  besides,  these  new  peerages 
have  no  prestige  in  their  favor  yet  a  while  ; 
we  must  wait  for  another  generation.  This 
claret  is  perfect  noAV,  but  I  should  not  say 
it  were  quite  so  delicate  in  flavor  the  first 
year  it  was  bottled.  The  squibs  and  epi- 
grams on  the  new  promotions  arc  remem- 
bered, where  the  blazons  of  the  Heralds' 
College  are  forgotten  ;  that  unlucky  bank- 
er, for  instance,  that  you  made  a  viscount 
the  other  day,  both  his  character  and  his 
credit  have  suifered  for  it." 

"  What  was  that  you  allude  to  ? — an  epi- 
gram, was  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  very  short,  but  scarcely  sweet. 
Here  it  is  : 

With  a  name   that    is   borrow'd,   a    title   that's 
^        bought, — 

you   remember,    my   lord,  how  true  both 

allegations  are — 

•  With    a   name   tliat    is    borrow'd,  a  title  that's 
bought, — 
Sir  William  wouhl  fain  be  a  gentleman  tliouglit; 
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While  his  wit  is  mere  cunning,  his  courage  but 
vapor, 
•     His  pride  is  but  money,  his  money  but  paper." 

"  Very  severe,  certainly,"  said  his  lord- 
ship;,  in  the  same  calm  tone  he  ever  spoke. 
''Not  your  linos,  Mr.  Ilclfernan  ? " 

"No,  my  lord;  a  greater  than  Con 
lleffernan  indited  these  :  one  -vvho  did  not 
scruple  to  reply  to  yourself  in  the  House  in 
an  imitation  of  your  own  inimitable  man- 
ner." 

"Oh,  I  know  wliom  you  mean — a  very 
witty  person  indeed,"  said  the  secretary, 
smiling;  "and  if  we  were  to  be  laughed 
out  of  oflBco,  he  might  lead  the  Opposition. 
But  these  are  very  business-like,  matter-of- 
fact  days  we're  fallen  upon.  The  cabinet 
that  can  give  away  blue  ribbons  may  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  small  jokers.  But  to 
revert  to  matters  more  immediate  :  you 
must  start  at  once,  Forester,  for  the  west, 
see  the  knight,  and  do  whatever  you  can 
to  bring  him  toward  ns.  I  say  carte 
blanche  for  the  terms ;  I  only  wish  our 
other  elevations  to  the  peerage  had  half 
the  pretension  he  has  ;  and,  whatever  our 
friend  Mr.  Heffernan  may  say,  I  opine  to 
the  mere  matter  of  compact,  which  says, 
so  much  for  so  much." 

"Here's  success  to  the  mission,  however 
its  negotiations  incline,"  said  Heffernan,  as 
he  drained  off  his  glass,  and  rose  to  depart. 
"  We  shall  see  you  again  within  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly;  I'll  not  linger  in  that 
wild  district  an  hour  longer  than  I  must." 
And  so,  witb  good-night  and  good  wishes, 
the  party  separated — Forester  to  make  his 
preparations  for  a  journey  which,  in  those 
days,  ^vas  looked  on  as  something  formida- 
ble. 


CHAPTEK    II. 

A   TRAVELING    ACQUAINTANCE. 

Whatevek  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
great  question,  the  legislative  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland — and  assuredly 
we  have  neither  the  temptation  of  duty  nor 
inclination  to  discuss  such  here — the  means 
em])loyed  by  ministers  to  carry  the  measure 
through  Parliament  were  in  the  last  degree 
disgraceful ;  never  was  bribery  practiced 
Avith  more  open  effrontery,  never  did  cor- 
ruption display  itself  with  more  daring  in- 
difference to  public  opinion  ;  the  Treasury 
Office  was  an  open  mart,  where  votes  were 
purchased,  and  men  sold  their  country, 
delighted,  as  a  candid  member  of  the  party 


confessed, — delighted   "  to  have  a  country 
to  sell."  . 

The  ardor  of  a  political  career,  like  the 
passion  for  the  chase,  would  seem  in  its 
high  excitement  to  still  many  compunctious 
murmurings  of  conscience  which  in  calmer 
tnoments  could  not  fail  to  be  heard  and 
acknowledged  :  the  desire  to  succeed,  that 
ever-present  impulse  to  win,  steels  the 
heart  against  impressions  which,  under 
less  pressing  excitements,  had  been  most 
painful  to  endure,  and,  in  this  way,  honor- 
able and  high-n)inded  men  have  often 
stooped  to  acts  which,  with  calmer  judg- 
ment to  guide  them,  they  Avould  have  re- 
jected Vv'ith  indignation. 

Such  was  Dick  Forester's  position  at  the 
moment ;  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
the  viceroy,  a  near  relative  of  the  secretary, 
he  was  intrusted  with  many  secret  and 
delicate  negotiations,  affairs  in  which,  had 
he  been  a  third  party,  ho  would  have  as 
scrnpulonsly  condemned  the  tempter  as  the 
tempted  :  the  active  zeal  of  agency  allayed, 
however,  all  such  qualms  of  conscience, 
and  every  momentary  pang  of  remorse  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  ardor  for  success. 

Few  men  will  deny  in  the  abstract  the 
cruelty  of  many  field  sports  they  persist  in 
following,  fewer  still  abandon  them  on  such 
scruples ;  and  that  while  Forester  felt  half 
ashamed  to  himself  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted to  him,  he  would  have  been  sorely 
disappointed  if  he  had  been  passed  over  in 
the  selection  of  his  relative's  political  ad- 
herents. 

Of  this  nature  w^ere  some  of  Dick  For- 
ester's reflections  as  he  posted  along  toward 
the  w^est ;  nor  was  the  scene  through  which 
he  journeyed  suggestive  of  pleasanter 
thoughts.  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
perchance  be  acquainted  with  that  dreary 
line  of  country  Avhich  lies  along  the  great 
western  road  of  Ireland,  they  will  not  feel 
surprised  if  the  traveler's  impressions  of 
the  land  were  not  of  the  brightest  or  fairest. 
The  least  reflective  of  mortals  cannot  pass 
through  a  dreary  and  poverty-stricken  dis- 
trict without  imbibing  some  of  the  melan- 
choly which  broods  over  the  place.  Forester 
Avas  by  no  means  such,  and  felt  deeply  and 
sincerely  for  the  misery  he  witnessed  on 
every  hand,  and  was  in  the  very  crisis  of 
some  most  patriotic  scheme  of  benevolence, 
when  his  carriage  arrived  in  front  of  tlie 
little  inn  of  Kilbeggan.  Resisting,  with- 
out much  violence  to  his  inclinations, 
the  civil  request  of  the  landlord  to  alight, 
he  leaned  back  to  resume  the  broken  thread 
of  his  lucubrations,  while  fresh  horses  were 
put  to.  How  long  he  thus  waited,  or  what 
progress  his  benign  devices  accomplished  in 
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the  mcanwliilo,  tliis  true  Iiistory  is  unable 
to  record;  eiiougli  if  we  say,  that  when  lie 
next  became  aware  of  tlie  incidents  tlicn  ac- 
tually happening  around  him,  he  discovered 
that  his  carriage  was  standing  fast  in  the 
same  place  as  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  as  be- 
fore. 

To  let  down  the  glass  and  call  out  to  the 
postilions  was  a  very  natural  acb;  to  do  so 
with  the  addition  of  certain  expletives  not 
commonly  used  in  good  society,  was  not  an 
extraordinary  one.  Forester  did  both  ;  but 
he  might  have  spared  his  eloquence  and  his 
indignation,  for  the  postilions  were  both  in 
the  stable,  and  his  servant  agreeably  occu- 
pied in  the  bar  over  the  comforts  of  a 
smoking  tumbler  of  jiunch.  The  merciful 
schemes,  so  late  the  uppermost  object  of 
his  thoughts,  were  routed  in  a  moment, 
and  vowing  intentions  of  a  very  different 
purport  to  the  whole  household,  he  opened 
the  door  and  sprang  out.  Dark  as  the 
night  was,  he  could  see  that  there  were  no 
horses  to  the  carriage,  and  with  redoubled 
anger  at  the  delay,  he  strode  into  the  inn. 

"Holloa,  I  say — house  here  !  Linwood  ! 
Where  the  devil  is  the  fellow  ?  " 

"Here,  sir,"  cried  a  smart-looking  London 
servant,  as  he  sprang  from  the  bar  with  his 
eyes  bolting  out  of  his  head  from  the  heat 
of  the  last  mouthful,  swallowed  in  a  second. 
*'  I've  been  a  trying  for  horses,  sir  ;  but 
they've  never  got  'em,  though  they've  been 
l^romising  to  let  us  have  a  pair  this  half- 
hour." 

"  No  horses  !  Do  you  mean  that  they've 
not  got  a  pair  of  posters  in  a  town  like 
this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  interposed  a  dirty 
waiter  in  a  nankeen  jacket,  for  the  landlord 
was  too  indignant  at  the  rejection  of  his 
proposal  to  appear  again,  "  we've  four  i^air, 
besides  a  mare  in  foal  ;  but  there's  a  deal  of 
business  on  the  line  this  week  past,  and 
there's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor  now  has 
taken  four  of  them." 

"  Taken  four  !  Has  he  more  than  one 
carriage  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  and  a  light  chariot  it  is  ;  but 
he  likes  to  go  fast." 

"And  so  do  I — when  I  can,"  muttered 
Forester,  the  last  words  being  an  addition 
almost  independent  of  him.  "Couldn't 
you  tell  him  that  there's  a  gentleman  here 
very  much  pressed  to  push  on,  and  would 
take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  he'd  divide  the 
team  ?  " 

"  To  ne  sure,  sir ;  I'll  go  and  speak  to 
him,"  said  the  waiter,  as  he  hurried  away 
on  the  errand. 

"I   sec  how  it  is,   sir,"  said   Linwood, 


who,  with  true  servant  dexterity,  thought 
to  turn  his  master's  anger  into  any  other 
channel  than  toward  himself,  "they  wants 
to  get  you  to  stop  the  night  here." 

"  Confound  this  trickery  !  I'll  pay  what 
they  please  for  the  horses,  only  let  us  have 
them.     Well,  waiter,  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"Ho  says,  sir,"  said  the  Avaiter,  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  a  laugh,  "if  you'll  come  in, 
and  join  him  at  supper,  you  shall  have 
whatever  you  like." 

"Join  him  at  sujiper !  No,  no;  I'm 
hurried — I'm  anxious  to  get  forward,  and 
not  the  least  hungry,  besides." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  speak  a  word  to  him, 
anyhow  ?"  said  the  waiter,  half  opening 
the  parlor  door.  And  Forester,  accepting 
the  suggestion,  entered. 

In  the  little  low-ceilinged  apartment  of 
the  small  inn,  at  a  table  very  amply  and  as 
temptingly  covered,  sat  a  large,  and,  for 
his  age,  singularly  handsome  man.  A  fore- 
head both  high  and  broad  surmounted  two 
clear  blue  eyes,  whose  brilliancy  seemed  to 
defy  the  wear  of  time ;  regular  and  hand- 
some teeth  ;  and  a  complexion  the  very 
type  of  health  appeared  to  vouch  for  a 
strength  of  constitution  rare  at  his  advanced 
age.  His  dress  was  the  green  coat  so  com- 
monly worn  by  country  gentlemen,  with 
leather  breeches  and  boots,  nor,  though  the 
season  was  winter,  did  he  appear  to  have 
any  great-coat,  or  other  defense  against  the 
weather.  He  was  heaping  some  turf  upon 
the  fire  as  Forester  entered,  and  laughingly 
interrupting  the  operation,  he  stood  up  and 
bowed  couiiteously. 

"I  have  taken  a  great  liberty,  sir,  first, 
to  suppose  that  any  man  at  this  "hour  of  the 
night  is  not  the  worse  for  something  to  eat 
and  drink  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  might 
have  no  objection  to  partake  of  either  in 
my  company."  Forester  was  not  exactly 
prepared  for  a  manner  so  palpably  that  of 
the  best  society,  and  at  once  repressing 
every  sign  of  his  former  impatience,  replied 
by  apologizing  for  a  request  which  might 
inconvenience  the  granter.  "Let  me  help 
you  to  this  grouse-pie,  and  fill  yourself  a 
glass  of  sheny  ;  and  by  the  time  you  have 
taken  some  refreshment,  the  horses  will  be 
put  to.  I  am  mos,t  hapj^y  to  offer  you  a 
seat." 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  a  mistake  some- 
where," said  Forester,  half  timidly.  "I 
heard  you  had  engaged  the  only  four  horses 
here,  and  as  my  carriage  is  without,  my  re- 
quest was  to  obtain  two,  if  you — " 

"But  why  not  come  with  me?  I'm 
pressed,  and  must  be  up,  if  possible,  before 
morning.  Eemember,  we  are  forty-eight 
miles  from  Dublin." 
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"Dublin  I  But  I'm  going  the  very  op- 
posite road.     I'm  for  Westport." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  !  tliat  is  different.  What 
a  stupid  fellow  the  waiter  is  !  Never  mind 
— sit  down.  Let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine 
together.  You  shall  luive  two  of  the  horses. 
Old.  Wilkins  must  only  make  his  spurs  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  leaders." 

There  was  a  hearty  good-nature  in  every 
accent  of  the  old  man's  voice,  and  Forester 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  by  no  means 
sorry  to  spend  some  time  longer  in  his 
company. 

There  is  a  kind  of  conversation  sacred  to 
the  occupations  of  the  table — a  mixture  of 
the  culinary  and  the  social,  the  gustatory 
with  the  agreeable.  And  the  stranger  led 
the  way  to  this,  with  the  art  of  an  accom- 
plished proficient,  and  Avhile  recommending 
the  good  things  to  Forester's  attention, 
contrived  to  season  their  enjoyment  by  a 
tone  at  once  pleasing  and  cordial. 

''I  could  have  sworn  you  \yere  hungry," 
said  he,  laughing,  as  Forestei'  helped  him- 
self for  the  second  time  to  the  grouse- pie. 
"  I  Imow  you  did  not  expect  so  appetizing 
a  supper  in  such  a  place  ;  but  Kickards  has 
always  something  in  the  larder  for  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  I  have  been  traveling 
this  road  close  upon  sixty  years,  now." 

''^  And  a  dreary  way  it  is,"  said  Forester, 
"except  for  this  most  agreeable  incident. 
I  never  came  so  many  miles  before  with  so 
little  to  interest  me." 

"Very  true  :  it  is  a  flat,  monotonous- 
looking  country,  and  poor  besides ;  but 
nothing  like  what  I  remember  it  as  a  boy." 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  the  peo- 
ple were  ever  worse  off  than  they  seem  now 
to  be  ?  " 

"  Ay,  a  hundred  times  worse  off.  They 
may  be  rack-rented  and  overtaxed  in  some 
instances,  now— not  as  many  as  you  would 
suppose,  after  all — but,  then,  they  were 
held  in  actual  slavery,  nearly  famished,  and 
all  but  naked  ;  no  roads,  no  markets  ;  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  the  landowners  on 
every  occasion  in  life,  and  the  faction  fights 
— those  barbarous  vestiges  of  a  rude  time — 
kept  up,  and  encouraged  by  those  who 
should  have  set  the  better  example  of 
mutual  charity  and  good  feeling.  These 
unhappy  practices  have  not  disappeared, 
but  they  are  far  less  frequent  than  former- 
ly ;  and  however  the  confession  may  seem 
to  you  a  sad  one,  to  me  there  is  a  pride  in 
saying,  Ireland  is  improving." 

"It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  people  more 
miserably  off  than  these,"  said  Forester, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  So  they  seem  to  your  eyes  ;  but  let  me 
remark,   that    there    is   a  transition  state 


between  rude  l)arbarism  and  civilization 
which  always  appears  more  miserable  than 
either  ;  habits  of  life  which  suggest  wants 
that  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  supplied  ;  the 
struggle  between  povorty  and  the  desire  for 
better,  is  a  bitter  conflict,  and  such  is  the 
actual  condition  of  this  people.  You  are 
young  enough  to  witness  the  fruits  of  the 
refornuition  ;  I  am  too  old  ever  to  hope  to 
see  them,  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  day  is 
coming." 

"I  like  your  theory  well;  it  has  Hope 
for  its  ally,"  said  Forester,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  benevolent  features  of  the  old  squire. 

"  It  has  even  better,  sir,  it  has  Truth ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  peasantry,  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  capital — the  seat  of 
civilization — have  fewest  of  those  traits  that 
please  or  attract  strangers ;  they  are  in  the 
transition  state  I  speak  of  ;  while  down  in 
my  wild  country,  you  can  see  them  in  their 
native  freshness,  reckless  and  improvident, 
but  light-hearted  and  hai)py." 

"  Where  may  the  country  be  you  speak 
of,  sir  ?"  said  Forester. 

"  The  far  west,  beside  the  Atlantic  ;  you 
have  heard  of  Mayo  ?  "  . 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  destination  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  I  am  going  beyond  Westport,  to  visit 
one  of  the  chieftains  there.  I  have  not  the 
honor  to  know  him,  but  I  conclude  that  his 
style  of  living  and  habits  will  not  be  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  gentry  customs  generally." 

"I  know  that  neighborhood  tolerably 
well.  May  I  ask  the  name  of  your  future 
host  ?  " 

"The  Knight  of  Gwynne  is  his  title — 
Mr.  Darcy— " 

"Oh!  an  old  acquaintance — I  may  al- 
most say  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  said  the 
other,  smiling.  "  And  so  you  are  going  to 
pass  some  time  at  Gwynne  ?  " 

"A  week  or  so  ;  I  scarcely  think  I  can 
spare  more." 

"They'll  call  that  a  very  inhospitable 
visit  at  Gwynne,  sir  ;  the  knight's  guests 
rarely  stay  less  than  a  month.  I  have  just 
left  it,  and  there  were  some  there  who  had 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  partridge 
shooting,  and  not  the  least  Avelcome  of  the 
party. " 

"I  am  sorry  I  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  you  there,"  said  Forester. 

"Make  your  visit  a  fortnight,  and  I'll 
join  you,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  gayly. 
"  Fm  going  up  to  town  to  settle  a  wager  ; 
a  foolish  excursion,  you'll  say,  at  my  time 
of  life,  but  it's  too  late  to  mend." 

"The  horses  is  ])ut  to,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter,  announcing  the  fact  for  something 
like  the  fourth  time,  without  being  attend- 
ed to. 
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'•  Well,  then,  it  is  time  to  start.  Am  I 
to  take  it  as  a  pledfje  that  I  shall  lind  yon 
at  G Wynne  this  day  fortnight  ?" 

''I  cannot  answer  for  my  host/'  said  For- 
ester, langhing. 

*'  Oh  !  old  Darcy  is  snre  to  ask  yon  to 
stay.  By  the  way,  wonld  yon  permit  me 
to  trouble  you  with  five  lines  to  a  friend, 
who  is  now  stopping  there  ? '' 

"  Of  course  ;  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
be  of  any  service  to  you." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down,  and,  tear- 
ing a  leaf  from  a  capacious  pocket-book, 
wrote  a  few  hurried  lines,  which,  having 
folded  and  sealed,  he  addressed,  "  Bagenal 
Daly,  Esquire,  Gwynne  Abbey." 

*' There,  that's  my  commission;  pray 
add  my  service  to  the  knight  himself,  when 
you  see  him." 

"  Permit  me  to  ask,  liow  shall  I  designate 
his  friend  ?  " 

*'0h!  I  forgot,  you  don't  know  me," 
said  he,  laughing.  "I  have  half  a  mind 
to  leave  the  identitication  with  your  own 
descriptive  powers." 

"  I'd  wager  five  guineas  I  could  make  the 
portrait  a  resemblance." 

'^Done,  then,  I  take  the  bet,"  said  the 
other;  "and  1  promise  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  I  am  known  to  every  visitor 
in  the  house." 

Each  laughed  heartily  at  the  drollery  of 
such  a  wager,  and,  with  many  a  2:)rofession 
of  the  pleasure  a  future  meeting  would  af- 
ford to  both,  they  parted,  less  like  casual 
acquaintances,  than  as  old  and  intimate 
friends. 
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AVhen"  Forester  parted  with  his  chance 
companion  at  Kilbeggan,  he  pursued  his 
way  without  meeting  a  single  incident 
worth  recording,  nor,  although  he  traveled 
witli  all  the  speed  of  posters,  aided  by  the 
persuasive  power  of  additional  half-crowns, 
shall  we  ask  of  our  reader  to  accompany 
him,  but,  at  one  bound,  cross  the  whole 
island,  and  stand  with  us  on  the  margin  of 
that  glorious  sheet  of  water  which,  begirt 
Tv^ith  mountain,  and  studded  with  its  hun- 
dred islands,  is  known  as  Clew  Bay. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay 
rises  the  great  mountain  of  Croagh  Patrick, 
its  summit  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  on  the  side  next  the  opean,  it  is 
bold  and  precipitous,  crag  rising  above 
crag  in  succession,  and  not  even  the  track 
of  a  mountain  goat  visible  on  the  dangerous 


snrface  ;  landward,  however,  a  gentle  slope 
descends  about  the  lower  third  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  imperceptibly  is  lost  in  the  rich 
and  sw^elling  landscape  beneath.  Here, 
sheltered  from  the  western  gales,  and  fa= 
vored  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  trees 
are  seen  to  attain  a  girth  and  height  rarely 
met  with  elsewhere,  while  they  preserve 
their  foliage  to  a  much  later  period  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  whose 
very  walls  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  show 
that  the  luxuriant  richness  of  the  spot  was 
known  in  times  past.  They  who  founded 
these  goodly  edifices  were  no  mean  Judges 
of  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  the  rich 
woods  and  blossoming  orchards  that  still 
shelter  their  ruined  shrines,  evidence  with 
what  correctness  they  selected  their  resting- 
places. 

The  coast  road  which  leads  from  West- 
port  skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and 
is  diversified  by  many  a  pretty  cottage, 
whose  trellised  walls  and  rose-covered 
porches  vouch  for  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  ar^  in  summer  resorted  to  as 
bathing-lodges  by  numbers  from  the  inland 
counties.  The  high-road  has,  however,  a 
grander  destiny  than  to  such  humble, 
though  picturesque  dwellings,  for  it  sud- 
denly ceases  at  the  gate  of  an  immense  de- 
mesne, whose  boundary  wall  may  be  seen 
stretching  away  for  miles,  and  at  last  is 
traced  high  up  the  mountain  side,  where  it 
forms  the  inclosure  of  a  deer  park. 

Two  square  and  massive  towers  connected 
by  an  arch  form  the  gatewa}^,  and  though 
ivy  and  honeysuckle  have  covered  many 
an  architectural  device  which  once  were 
looked  on  with  pride,  a  massive  armorial 
escutcheon  in  yellow  stone  forms  the  key 
of  the  arch,  while  two  leopards  supporting 
a  crown,  with  the  motto  "Ne  la  touchez 
pas  ! "  proclaim  the  territory  of  the  Knight 
of  Gwynne. 

Within,  an  avenue  wide  enough  for  a 
high-road  led  through  a  park  of  great  ex- 
tent, dotted  with  trees  single  or  in  groups, 
and  bounded  by  a  vast  wood,  whose  waving 
tops  were  seen  for  miles  of  distance.  If  a 
landscape  gardener  would  ha^e  deplored 
with  uplifted  hands  the  glorious  opportuni- 
ties of  embellishment  which  neglect  or  igno- 
rance had  suffered  to  lie  undeveloped  with- 
in these  grounds,  a  true  lover  of  scenery 
Avould  have  felt  delighted  at  the  wild  and 
picturesque  beauty  around  him,  as,  some- 
times, the  road  would  dip  into  a  deep  glade, 
where  the  overhanging  banks  were  clothed 
with  the  dog-rose  and  the  sweet-brier,  still 
and  hushed  to  every  sound  save  the  song  of 
the  thrush,  or  the  not  less  sweet  ripple  of 
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the  little  stream  that  murnini-ed  past ;  and 
again,  emerging  from  the  shade,  it  Avonnd 
along  some  height,  whence  the  great  moun- 
tain might  l)e  seen,  or,  between  the  dark 
foliage,  the  blue  surface  of  the  sea,  swelling 
and  heaving  with  ever  restless  motion.  All 
the  elements  of  great  pioturescjue  Ijcauiy 
were  here,  and  in  that  glorious  profusion 
with  which  nature  alone  diffuses  her  wealth 
— the  mountain,  the  forest,  and  the  ocean, 
the  green-sward,  the  pebbly  shore,  the 
great  rocks,  the  banks,  blue  with  the  vio- 
let ^nd  the  veronica — and  all  diversified 
and  contrasted  to  produce  effects  the  most 
novel  and  enchanting. 

Many  a  road  and  many  a  pathway  led 
through  these  woods  and  valleys,  some 
grass-grown,  as  though  disused,  others  bear- 
ing the  track  of  recent  wheels  ;  still,  as  you 
went, the  hares  and  the  rabbits  felt  no  terror, 
tiie  wood-pigeon  sat  upon  the  branch  above 
your  head,  :aor  was  scared  at  your  approach, 
for,though  tlie  knight  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  sport,  it  was  his  fancy  to  preserve  the 
demesne  intact,  nor  would  he  suffer  a  shot 
to  be  fired  within  its  precincts.  These 
may  seem  small  and  insignificant  matters 
to  record,  but  they  added  indescribably  to 
the  charms  of  the  spot,  completing,  as  they 
did,  the  ideas  of  tranquillity  and  peace  sug- 
gested by  the  scene. 

The  approach  was  of  some  miles  in  ex- 
tent, not  needlessly  prolonged  by  every  de- 
vice of  sweep  and  winding,  but  in  reality 
proceeding  by  its  nearest  way  to  the  house, 
which,  for  the  advantage  of  a  view  over  the 
sea,  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. Nor  was  the  building  unworthy  of 
its  proud  position  :  originally  an  abbey,  its 
architecture  still  displayed  the  elaborate 
embellishment  which  characterized  the 
erections  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  long  fagade,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  square  towers,  formed  the  front,  the 
roof  consisting  of  a  succession  of  tall  and 
pointed  gables,  in  each  of  wliich  some  good 
saint  stood  inshrined  in  stone  ;  the  win- 
dows, throughout  this  long  extent,  were 
surmounted  by  pediments  and  figures,  not 
rudely  chiseled,  but  with  high  pretension 
as  works  of  art,  and  evidencing  both  taste 
and  skill  in  the  designer ;  while  the  great 
entrance  ^vas  a  miracle  of  tracery  and 
carving,  the  rich  architraves  retreating 
one  within  another  to  the  full  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  such  being  the  thickness  of  the 
external  wall. 

Spacious  and  imposing  as  this  great  mass 
of  building  appeared  at  first  sight,  it  form- 
ed but  a  fragment  of  the  whole,  and  was 
in  reality  but  the  side  of  a  great  quadran- 


gle, the  approacli  to  which  led  through  one 
of  the  largo  towers,  defended  liy  fosse  and 
drawbridge,  Avhile  overhead  the  iron  spikes 
of  a  massive  portcullis  might  be  seen,  for 
tlie  Abbot  of  Gwynne  had  been  a  "puis- 
sance" in  days  long  past,  and  had  his  servi- 
tors in  steel,  as  well  as  his  followers  in  sack- 
cloth. This  road,  which  was  excessively 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  was  yet  that  by 
which  carriages  were  accustomed  to  'ap- 
proach the  house,  for  the  stables  occupied 
one  entire  wing  of  the  quadrangle  ;  the  ser- 
vants, of  Avhom  there  were  a  goodly  com- 
pany, holding  possession  of  the  suite  of 
rooms  overhead,  once  the  ancient  dormitory 
of  the  monks  of  Gwynne. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  was  a 
large  fountain,  over  which  an  efligy  of  St. 
Francis  had  formerly  stood  ;  but  the  saint 
had  unhappily  been  used  as  a  lay  figure, 
whereupon  to  brush  hunting-coats  and  soil- 
ed leathers,  and  gradually  his  proportions 
had  suffered  grievous  injury,  till,  at  last, 
nothing  remained  of  him  save  the  legs, 
which  w^ere  still  profaned  as  a  saddle-tree  ; 
for  grooms  and  stable-boys  are  irreverent 
in  their  notions,  and,  probably,  deemed  it 
no  disgrace  for  a  saint  to  carry  such  honor- 
able trappings. 

The  appearance  of  the  al^bey  from  with- 
in was  even  more  picturesque  than  when 
seen  from  the  outside,  each  side  of  the 
quadrangle  displaying  a  different  era  and 
style  of  architecture,  for  they  had  been 
built  with  long  intervals  of  time  between 
them ;  and  one  wing,  a  low  two-storied 
range,  with  jail-like  windows  and  a  small, 
narrow  portal,  bore,  on  a  three-cornered 
stone,  the  date  1304. 

We  shall  not  ask  of  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  further  in  our  dry  description,  nor 
even  cast  a  glance  up  at  that  myriad  of 
strange  beasts  which,  in  dark  gray  stone, 
are  frowning  or  grinning,  or  leaping  or 
rearing  from  every  angle  and  corner  of  the 
building,  a  strange  company,  whose  repre- 
sentatives in  real  life  it  would  puzzle  the 
zoologist  to  produce  ;  but  there  they  were, 
some  with  a  coat  of  arms  between  their 
paws,  some  supporting  an  ornamental  cap- 
ital, and  others  actually,  as  it  seemed,  cut- 
ting their  uncouth  capers  out  of  pure  idle- 
ness. 

At  the  back  of  the  abbey,  and  terraced 
on  the  motmtain  side,  la\'  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness of  flower-gardens  and  fish-ponds,  amid 
which  a  taste  more  profane  than  that  of  the 
founders  had  erected  sundry  summer-houses 
in  rockwork,  hermitages  without  hermits, 
and  shrines  without  worshipers,  bttt  all 
moss-grown  and  old  enough  to  make  them 
objects  of  curiosity,   while  some   afforded 
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glorious  i:>oints  of  view  over  the  distant  buy 
and  the  rich  valley  where  stands  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  AVcstport. 

The  interior  of  this  noble  edifice  was 
worthy  of  its  a])pearance  from  Avithout. 
Independent  of  the  ample  accommodation 
for  a  great  household,  there  was  a  suite  of 
state  apartments  riinning  along  the  entire 
front  and  part  of  one  wing,  and  these  were 
fitted  up  and  furnished  with  a  luxury  and 
costliness  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
royal  palace.  Here  were  seen  velvet  hang- 
ings and  rich  tapestries  upon  the  walls, 
floors  inlaid  with  tulip  and  sandal-wood, 
windoAvs  of  richly-stained  glass  thrcAV  a 
mysterious  and  mellow  light  OA^er  richly 
carved  furniture,  the  triumphs  of  that  art 
which  the  Netherlands  once  boasted  ;  cabi- 
nets, curiously  inlaid  Avith  silver  and  tor- 
toiseshcll,  many  of  them  gifts  of  distiu- 
tinguished  donors,  few,  without  their  asso- 
ciations of  story ;  Avhile,  one  chamber,  the 
ancient  hall  of  audience,  was  hung  round 
with  armor  and  Aveapons,  the  trophies  of 
long-buried  ancestors,  the  proud  memorials 
of  a  noble  line  ;  dark  suits  of  Milan  mail, 
or  richly  inlaid  cuirasses  of  Spanish  work- 
manship, with  great  two-handed  SAVords 
and  battle-axes,  and,  stranger  still,  weapons 
of  Eastern  mold  and  fashion,  for  more 
than  one  of  the  house  had  fought  against 
the  Turks,  and  crossed  his  broadsAvord  Avitli 
the  scimitar. 

There  Avere  objects  rare  and  curious 
enough  Avithin  these  walls  to  stay  and  linger 
OA-er,  but  even  if  we  dared  to  take  such  a 
liberty  with  our  reader,  our  duty  Avould  not 
permit  the  dalliance,  audit  is  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  building,  and  one  destined 
for  far  other  uses,  that  Ave  must  noAV  for  a 
brief  space  conduct  him. 

In  a  small  chamber  of  the  ground-floor, 
whose  curiously  groined  roof  and  richly 
stained  windoAV  shoAved  that  its  occupancy 
had  once  been  held  by  those  in  station 
above  the  common,  noAv  sat  two  persons  at 
a  Avell-garnished  table,  while,  before  them, 
on  the  wide  hearth,  blazed  a  cheerful  fire 
of  bog  deal.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
Avas  a  niche,  in  which  formerly  some  saintly 
effigy  had  stood,  but  noAv,  such  are  Time's 
chances,  an  earthenware  pitcher,  Avith  a 
pewter  lid,  decorated  each,  of  Avhose  con- 
tents the  boon  conij)anions  drank  jovially 
to  each  other.  One  of  these  Avas  a  short, 
fat  old  fclloAV  of  nigh  eighty  years ;  his  bowed 
legs,  and  Avide,  round  shoulders,  the  still 
surviving  signs  of  great  personal  strength 
in  days  gone  by  ;  his  hair,  Avhite  as  suoav, 
Avas  carefully  brushed  back  from  his  fore- 
head, and  tied  into  a  "queue"  behind. 
Old  as  he  Avas,  the  features  were  intelligent 


[  and  pleasing,  the  hale  and  hearty  expression 
of  good  healtii  and  good  temper  animated 
them  Avhen  he  spoke,  nor  were  the  words 
the  less  mellow  to  an  Irish  ear,  that  they 
smacked  of  the  "sweet  south,"  for  Tate 
Sullivan  was  a  Kerry  man,  and  possessed  in 
full  measure  the  attributes  of  that  pleasant 
kingdom  ;  he  was  courteous  and  obliging, 
faithful  in  his  affections,  and  if  a  bit  hasty 
in  temjwr,  the  very  first  to  discoAer  and 
correct  it.  His  failing  was  the  national 
one,  the  proneness  to  conceal  a  truth,  if  its 
disclosure  were  disagreeable  ;  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  bear  bad  tidings,  and  this 
tendency  had  so  groAvn  with  years,  that  few 
Avho  kncAV  his  Aveakness  could  trust  any  ver- 
sion of  a  fact  from  his  lips  without  making 
due  allowance  for  blarney. 

For  eight-and-forty  years  he  had  been  a 
butler  in  the  knight's  family,  and  his  re\'- 
erence  for  his  master  went  on  increasing 
with  his  years  ;  in  his  eyes  he  was  the  happy 
concentration  of  every  good  quality  of  hu- 
manity, nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  be- 
licA^e  that  his  like  would  CA'er  come  again. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  one,  as  unlike  him 
in  form  and  appearance  as  he  Avas  in  reality 
by  character  ;  a  gaunt,  thin,  holloAV-cheeked 
man  of  sixty-six  or  seven,  rueful  and  sad- 
looking,  Avith  a  greenish  gray  com.plexion, 
and  a  head  of  short,  close  gray  Iiair,  cut 
horseshoe  fashion  over  the  temples ;  his 
long  thin  nose,  pointed  chin,  and  his  cold 
green  eye,  only  Avanted  the  additional  test 
of  his  accent  to  pronounce  him  from  the 
north.  So  it  Avas,  Sandy  M'Grane  was 
from  Antrim,  and  a  keener  specimen  of  the 
"  cold  countrie  "  need  not  have  been  looked 
for. 

His  dress  was  a  wide-skirted,  deep-cuffed 
broAvn  coat,  profusely  studded  Avith  large 
silver  buttons  richly  crested,  one  sleeve  of 
Avhich,  armless  and  empty,  Avas  attached  to 
his  breast ;  a  dark  crimson  Avaistcoat,  edged 
with  silver  lace,  descending  below  the  hips  ; 
black  leather  breeches,  and  high  black  boots 
• — a  strange  costume,  uniting  in  some  re- 
spects the  attributes  of  in-door  life  and  the 
road.  On  the  high  back  of  his  oaken  chair 
hung  a  Avide-brimmed  felt  hat  and  a  black 
leatlier  belt,  from  which  a  short  straight 
sword  depended,  the  invariable  companion 
of  his  journeys,  for  Sandy  had  traveled  in 
strange  lands,  where  protective  police  were 
unknown,  and  his  master,  Mr.  Bagenal 
Daly,  Avas  one  Avho  ever  preferred  his  OAvn 
administration  of  criminal  law,  when  the 
occasion  required  such,  to  the  sloAvcr  pro- 
cess of  impartial  justice. 

Meager  and  fleshless  as  lie  looked,  he  Avas 
possessed  of  great  personal  strength,  and  it 
needed  no    acute    physiognomist  to  pro- 
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nounce,  from  the  cliaractcr  of  his  head  and 
features,  that  courage  had  not  been  omitted 
among  the  ingredients  of  liis  nature. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary 
as  to  how  a  Avestern  gentleman,  as  Eagenal 
Daly  was,  should  have  attached  to  his  i)er- 
son  for  some  forty  years  a  native  of  a  dis- 
tant county,  and  one  all  whose  habits  and 
sympathies  seemed  so  little  in  unison  with 
Ills  own  part  of  the  country.  Short  as  the 
story  is,  we  should  not  feel  warranted  in 
obtruding  it  on  our  readers,  if  it  did  not  to 
a  certain  extent  serve  to  illustrate  (he  char- 
acters of  both  master  and  man. 

Mr.  Daly,  when  a  very  young  man, 
chanced  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  tlie  island,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was,  to  see  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
visit  was  undertiiken  with  little  foresight  or 
precaution,  and  happened  at  the  very  time 
of  the  year  when  severe  gales  from  the 
north  and  west  prevail,  and  a  heavy  sea 
breaks  along  that  iron-bound  coast.  Hav- 
ing come  so  far  to  see  the  spot,  he  was  un- 
Avilliug  to  be  balked  in  his  object ;  but.still, 
the  guides  and  boatmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood refused  to  venture  out,  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  tempting  offers,  would 
not  risk  their  lives  by  an  enterprise  so  full 
of  danger. 

Daly's  ardor  for  the  expedition  seemed 
to  increase  as  the  difficnlty  to  its  accom- 
plishment grew  greater,  and  he  endeavored, 
now,  by  profuse  offers  of  money,  now,  by 
taunting  allusions  to  their  want  of  courage, 
to  stimulate  the  men  to  accompany  him  ; 
when,  at  hist,  a  tall,  hard-featured  young 
fellow  stood  forward  and  offered,  if  Daly 
himself  would  pull  an  oar,  to  go  along  with 
liim.  Overjoyed  at  his  success,  Daly  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  although  a  heavy  sea 
was  then  running,  and  the  coast  for  miles 
was  covered  with  fragments  of  a  wreck,  the 
skiff  was  soon  launched,  and  stood  out  to 
sea. 

"I'll  ga  wi'  ye  to  the  twa  caves  and  Dun- 
luce,  but  I'll  no  engage  to  ga  to  Carrig-a- 
rede,"  said  Sandy,  as  the  sea  broke  in  masses 
on  the  bow,  and  tell  in  torrents  over  them. 

After  about  an  hour's  rowing,  during 
which  the  boat  several  times  narrowly  es- 
caped being  SAvamped,  and  Avas  already 
more  than  lialf  full  of  water,  they  arrived 
off  the  great  cave,  and  could  see  the  boiling 
surf,  as,  sent  back  with  force,  it  issued 
beneath  the  rock,  with  a  music  louder  than 
thunder,  while,  from  the  great  cliffs  over- 
head, the  water  poured  in  a  thick  shower, 
as  eacli  receding  wave  left  a  part  behind  it. 

"The  cobble  "(so  is  the  boat  termed 
there)  "  is  aye  drawing  in  to  shore,"  said 


San  civ ;    ''I   trow  we'd   better  pull  back, 

i  noo. 

I  '*  Not  till  we've  seen  Carrig-a-rede  sure- 
ly,'' said  Daly,  on  whom  danger  acted  like 
the  most  exciting  of  all  stimulants. 

'      "  Ye    may    go    there    by    yersel,"  said 

I  Sandy,  "  Avhen  ye  put  me  ashore  ;  1  tauled 
you,  I'd  no  ga  so  far." 

"Come,  come,  it's  no  time  to  flinch 
now,"  said  Daly;  "turn  her  head  about, 
and  lean  down  to  your  oar." 

"  I'll  no  do  it,"  said  Sandy,  "  nor  will  I 
let  you  either."  And  as  lie  spoke,  he  lean- 
ed forward  to  take  the  oar  from  Daly's 
hand.  The  young  man,  irritated  at  the 
attempt,  rudely  repulsed  him,  and  Sandy, 

i  whose  temper,  if  not  as  violent,  was  at  Icsist 

j  as  determined,  grappled  with  him  at  once. 

I  "You'll  upset  the  boat — curse  the  fel- 
low ! "  said  Daly,  who  now  found  that  he 

1  had  met  his  match  in  point  of  strength  and 

!  daring. 

I      "Let  go   the   oar,  man,''  cried   Sandy, 

i  savagely. 

I  "  Never,''  said  Daly,  with  a  violent  effort 
to  free  his  hands. 

"Then  swim  for  it,  if  ye  like  better," 
said  Sandy  ;  and  placing  one  foot  on  the 
gunwale  he  gave  a  tremendous  push,  and 
the  next  instant  they  were  both  struggling 
in  the  sea.  For  a  long  time  they  contin- 
ued, almost  side  by  side,  to  buffet  the  dark 
water,  but  at  last,  Daly  began  to  falter, 
his  efforts  became  more  labored,  and  his 
strength  seemed  failing ;  Sandy  turned  his 
head  and  seized  him  in  the  very  struggle 
that  precedes  sinking.  They  were  still  far 
from  shore,  but  the  hardy  northern  never 
hesitated  ;  he  held  him  by  the  arm,  and 
after  a  long  and  desperate  effort  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  land. 

"  Y^'e  got  a  bra  wetting  for  your  pains, 
anyhow,"  said  Sandy;  "but  I'm  no  the 
best  off  either :  I'll  never  see  the  cobble 
mair." 


Such  were  the  first  words  Bagenal 


Daly 
heard  when  consciousness  returned  to  him  ; 
the  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Daly 
took  Sandy  into  his  service,  not  without 
all  due  thought  and  consideration  on  the 
latter's  part,  for  he  owiwd  a  small  fishing- 
hut,  for  which  he  expected  and  received 
due  compensation,  as  Avell  as  for  the  cobble 
and  the  damage  to  his  habiliments  by  salt 
water  ;  all  matters,  of  which,  as  they  were 
left  to  his  own  uncontrolled  valuation,  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement ; 
and  thus  began  a  companionship  which  had 
lasted  to  the  very  moment  v/e  have  pre- 
sented him  to  our  readers. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  in  all  this  time 
no  one  had  ever  heard  from  Sandy's  lips 
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one  syllabic  of  the  adventure  we  have  rela- 
ted, nor  did  he  ever,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
allude  to  it  in  intercourse  with  his  master. 
iSandy  was  little  disposed  to  descant  either 
on  the  life  or  the  character  of  his  master  ; 
the  Scotch  clement  of  caution  was  mingled 
strongly  througli  his  nature,  and  he  pre- 
ferred any  other  topic  of  conversation  than 
such  as  led  to  domestic  events.  Whetiior 
that  he  was  less  on  his  guard  on  this  even- 
ing, or  that,  esteeming  Tate's  perceptions 
at  no  very  high  rate,  so  it  is,  he  talked 
more  freely  and  unadvisedly  than  was  his 
wont. 

*'  Ye  hae  a  bra  berth  o'  it  here,  Maistcr 
Sullivan,"  said  he,  as  he  smacked  his  lips 
after  the  smoking  compound,  whose  odor 
pronounced  it  mulled  port  ;  "1  maun  say, 
that  a  man  wha  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  life 
might  do  far  war'  than  settle  down  in  a 
snug  little  nook  like  this  ;  maybe,  ye  hae 
no  journeyed  far  in  yonr  time  either." 

''  Indeed,  'tis  true  for  you,  Mr.  M'Grane, 
I  had  not  the  opportunities  you  had  of  see- 
ing the  Avorld,  and  the  strange  people  in 
foreign  parts  ;  they  tell  me  you  was  in  Jer- 
icho, and  Jerusalem,  and  Gibraltar." 

''Further  than  that,  Maister  Sullivan. 
I  hae  been  in  very  curious  places  wi'  Mr. 
Daly  ;  this  day  nine  years  we  were  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  among  the  Red  Indians." 

"The  Red  Indians!  blood  alive!  them 
was  dangerous  neighbors." 

"Not  in  our  case.  My  master  Avas  a 
chief  among  them,  I  was  the  doctor  of  the 
tribe— the  '  Great  Mystery  Man,'  they  cau'd 
me ;  my  master's  name  was  the  '  Howling 
Wind,'" 

"Sorra  doubt,  but  it  was  not  a  l^ad  one 
— listen  to  him  nov/ ; "  and  Tate  lifted  his 
hand  to  inforce  silence,  while  a  cheer  loud 
and  sonorous  rang  out,  and  floated  in  rich 
cadence  along  the  arched  corridors  of  the 
old  abbey;  "'tis  singing  he  is,"  added 
Tate,  lower,  while  he  opened  the  door  to 
listen. 

"That's  no  a  sang,  that's  the  war-cry  of 
the  Manhattas,"  said  Sandy,  gravely. 

"The  saints  be  praised  it's  no  worse!" 
remarked  Tate,  with  pious  liorror  in  every 
feature.  "  I  thought  he  was  going  to  raise 
the  divil.  And  who  was  the  man-hatei's, 
Mr.  M'Grane  ?"  added  he,  meekly. 

"  A  vara  fine  set  o'  people  ;  a  lectle  fond 
o'  killing  and  eating  thpir  neighbors,  but 
friendly  and  ceevil  to  strangers ;  I  hae  a 
v/ife  amang  them  mysel." 

"  A  wife  !     Is  she  a  Christian,  then  ?  " 

"Nae  mucklc  o'  that,  but  a  douce  good- 
hnmored  lassie  for  a'  that„" 

"And  she's  a  black  ?  " 

"Nac,  nae  ;  she  was  a  rich  copper  tint, 


something  deeper  than  my  waistcoat  here, 
but  she  had  twa  yellow  streaks  over  her 
forehead,  and  the  tip  o'  her  nose  was  blue." 

"  The  Mother  of  Heaven  be, near  us  !  she 
was  a  beauty  by  all  accounts." 

"Ay,  that  she  was;  the  best-looking 
squaAV  of  the  tribe,  and  rare  handy  wi'  a 
hatchet." 

"  Divil  fear  her,"  muttered  Tate  between 
his  teeth.  "And  what  was  her  name 
now  ?  " 

"  Her  name  was  Orroawaccanaboo,  the 
'  Jumping  Wild  Cat.'  " 

"  Oh,  holy  Moses  !"  exclaimed  Tate,  un- 
able any  longer  to  subdue  his  feelings,  "  I 
Avouldn't  be  her  husband  for  a  mine  of 
goold." 

"You  are  no  sae  far  wrong  there,  my 
auld  chap,"  said  Sandy,  without  showing 
any  displeasure  at  this  burst  of  feeling. 

"And  Mr.  Daly,  had  he  another — of 
these  craytures  ?  "  said  Tate,  Avho  felt  scru- 
ples in  applying  the  epithet  of  the  Church 
in  such  a  predicament. 

"He  had  twa,"  said  Sandy,  "for  by'e, 
ane  in  the  mountains,  that  was  too  auld  to 
come  down  ;  puir  lone  body,  she  was  unco' 
fond  of  a  child's  head  and  shoulders  Avi' 
fish  gravy  ! " 

"  To  ate  it  !  Do  you  mane  for  ating, 
Mr.  M'Grane  ?" 

"  Ay,  just  so 
plenty  down  in 
that  f  dinna  ye  hear 
at  the  gate  there  ?  " 

"  I  hear  nothing,  I  can  think  of  nothing  I 
sorra  bit  !  with  the  thought  of  that  ould 
baste  in  my  head,  bad  luck  to  her  ! "  ex- 
claimed Tate,  ruefully-^"  a  child's  head 
and  shoulders  !  Sure  enough  that's  the 
bell,  and  them  that's  ringing  it  knows  the 
way,  too."  And  with  these  words  Tate 
lighted  his  lantern  and  issued  forth  to  the 
gate  tower,  the  keys  of  Avhich  were  each 
night  deposited  in  his  care. 

As  the  massive  gates  fell  back,  four 
splashed  and  heated  horses  drcAV  forward  a 
caleche,  from  Avhich,  disengaging  himself 
Avith  speed,  Dick  Forester  descended,  and 
endeavored,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would 
permit,  to  survey  the  great  pile  of  building 
around  him. 

"Coming  to  stop,  yer  honor?"  said 
Tate,  courteously  uncovering  his  Avhite 
head. 

"Yes.  Will  you  present  these  letters 
and  this  card  to  your  master  ?  " 

"  I  must  show  yo\i  your  room  first,  that's 
my  orders  always.  Tim,  bring  up  this  lug- 
gage to  27.  Will  yer  honor  hav^e  supper 
in  the  hall,  or  in  your  own  dressing- 
room  ?" 


butchers'  shops  is  no  sae 
them  parts.     But  what's 
a  ringino-  o'  the  bell 
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There  is  nothing  more  decisive  as  to  the 
p^cneral  tone  of  hospitulity  pervading  any 
house,  than  the  manner  of  tlie  servants  to- 
ward strangers,  and  thus,  few  and  simple 
as  tlie  old  bntler's  words  were,  they  were 
amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  Forester  that  his 
reception  would  be  a  kindly  one,  even 
though  less  ably  accredited  than  by  Lionel 
Darcy's  introduction  ;  and  he  followed  Tate 
Sullivan  with  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that  he  was  to  lay  his  head  beneath  a 
friendly  roof. 

"Isi ever  mind  the  supper,"' said  he;  "a 
good  night's  rest  is  what  I  stand  most  in 
need  of.  Show  me  to  my  room,  and  to- 
morrow ril  pay  my  respects  to  the  knight." 

'■'This  way  then,  sir,"  said  Tate,  enter- 
ing a  large  hall,  and  leading  the  way  up  a 
wide  oak  staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
a  corridor  of  immense  extent.  Turning 
short  at  the  head  of  this,  Tate  opened  a 
small  impaneled  door,  and  with  a  gesture 
of  caution  moved  forward.  Forester  fol- 
lowed, not  a  little  curious  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  jirecaution,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  the  loud  sounds  of  merry 
voices  laughing  and  talking  reached  him, 
but  from  what  quarter  he  could  not  guess, 
when  suddenly  his  guide  drew  back  a  heavy 
cloth  curtain,  and  he  perceived  that  they 
were  traversing  a  long  gallery,  Avhich  ran 
along  the  entire  length  of  a  great  room,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which  a  large  company 
was  assembled.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  the  sight,  that  Forester  started  with 
amazement,  and  stood  uncertain  whether 
to  advance  or  retire,  while  Tate  Sullivan, 
as  if  enjoying  his  surprise,  leaned  his  hands 
on  his  knees  and  stared  steadily  at  him. 

The  scene  below  was  indeed  enough  to 
warrant  his  astonishment.  In  the  great 
hall,  which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of 
the  abbey,  a  party  of  about  thirty  gentle- 
men were  now  seated  around  a  table  covered 
Avith  drinking  vessels  of  every  shape  and 
material,  as  the  tastes  of  the  guests  inclined 
their  potations.  Claret,  in  great  glass  jugs 
holding  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  ordi- 
nary bottles ;  port,  in  huge  square  decant- 
ers, both  being  drunk  from  the  wood,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  large  china 
bowls  of  mulled  wine,  in  which  the  oranges 
and  limes  floated  fragrantly  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  great  measure  made  of  Avood  and 
hooped  with  silver,  called  a  "  mother," 
contained  the  native  beverage  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity, and  supplied  the  hard  drinker  with 
the  liquor  he  preferred  to  all — "poteen." 
The  guests  Mere  no  less  various  than  the 
good  things  of  which  they  partook.  Old, 
young,  and  middle-aged;  some,men  stamped 
with  the  air  and  seeming  of  the  very  high- 


est class  ;  others,  as  undeniably  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  mere  country  squire  ;  a 
few  were  dressed  in  all  the  accuracy  of  din- 
ner costume  ;  some  wore  the  well-known 
livery  of  Daly's  Club,  and  others  were  in 
all  the  easy  negligence  of  morning  dress  ; 
while,  scattered  up  and  down,  could  be  seen 
the  red  coat  of  a  hunter,  whose  splashed 
and  stained  scarlet  spoke  rather  for  the  dar- 
ing than  the  dandyism  pf  its  wearer.  But, 
conspicuous  above  all,  was  a  figure  who,  on 
an  elevated  seat,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  presided  over  the  entertainment.  He 
was  a  tall — a  very  tall — and  poweif  ully-built 
man,  whose  age  might  have  been  guessed 
at  anything  from  five-and-forty  to  seventy, 
for  though  his  frame  and  figure  indicated 
few  touches  of  time,  his  seared  and  wrinkled 
forehead  boded  advanced  life.  His  head 
Avas  long  and  narrow,  and  had  been  entirely 
bald  Avere  it  not  for  a  single  stripe  of  coal- 
black  hair  Avhich  grew  down  the  very  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  came  to  a  point  on  the  fore- 
head, looking  exactly  like  the  scalp-lock  of 
an  Indian  warrior.  The  features  were  long 
and  melancholy  in  expression — a  character 
increased  by  a  drooping  moustache  of  black 
hair,  the  points  of  which  descended  belo'w 
the  chin.  His  eyes  Avere  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  and  glanced  with  all  the  brilliancy 
and  quickness  of  youth,  while  the  incessant 
motion  of  his  arched  eyebrows  gave  to  their 
expression  a  character  of  almost  demoniac 
intelligence.  His  voice  Avas  low'  and  sono- 
rous, and,  although  unmistakably  Irish  in 
accent,  occasionally  lapsed  into  traits  which 
might  be  called  foreign,  for  no  one  that 
kncAv  him  Avould  have  accused  him  of  the 
vice  of  affectation.  His  dress  was  a  claret- 
colored  coat,  edged  with  narroAv  sih'er  lace, 
and  a  ATst  of  white  satin,  over  which,  by  a 
blue  ribbon,  hung  the  medal  of  a  foreign 
order  ;  white  satin  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings, Avitli  shoes  fastened  by  large  diamond 
buckles,  completed  a  costume  Avhich  Avell 
became  a  figure  that  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
pretension  to  shapeliness  and  symmetry. 
His  hands,  though  remarkably  large  and 
bony,  Avere  scrupulously  Avhite  and  cared 
for,  and  more  than  one  ring  of  great  value 
ornamented  his  huge  and  massiAC  fingers. 
Altogether,  he  was  one  Avhom  the  least  crit- 
ical Avould  have  pronounced  not  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  humanity,  and  yet  whose 
character  Avas  by  no  means  so  easy  to  guess 
lit  from  external  traits. 

Amid  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the 
scene,  his  influence  seemed  felt  everywhere, 
and  his  rich  solemn  tones  could  be  heard 
high  above  the  crash  and  din  around.  As 
Forester  stood  and  leaned  over  the  balcony 
the  noise  seemed  to  have  reached  its  ut- 
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most.  One  of  the  company — a  short, 
square,  bnll-faccd  little  squire — being  inter- 
rupted in  a  song  by  some  of  tiie])arty,  while 
others — the  greater  number — equally  loud, 
called  on  him  to  j)roceed.  It  was  one  of 
the  slang  ditties  of  the  time — a  lyric  sug- 
gested by  that' topic  which  furnished  m*at- 
ter  for  pamphlets,  and  sj^eeches,  and  songs, 
dinners,  debates,  and  even  duels — the 
Union. 

"Go'on,  Bodkin — go  on,  man!  You 
never  were  in  hotter  voice  in  your  life," 
mingled  with,  "  No,  no ;  why  introduce 
any  party  topic  here  ?" — with  a  murmured 
remark:  ''It's  unfair,  too.  Hickman 
O'Eeilly  is  with  the  Government," 

The  tumult,  which,  without  being  angry, 
increased  every  moment,  was  at  last  stilled 
by  the  voice  of  the  chairman,  saying  : 

"  If  the  song  have  a  moral,  Bodkin — " 

"■  It  has — I  pledge  my  honor  it  has,  your 
'grandeur,'"  said  Bodkin. 

"Then  finish  it.  Silence  there,  gentle- 
men." 

And  Bodkin  resumed  his  chant. 

"  Trust  me,  squire,"  the  dark  man  cried, 
•    *•  I'll  follow  close  and  mind  you. 
Nor  however  high  the  fence  you  ride, 
I'll  ever  be  far  behind  you." 

And  triie  to  his  word,  like  a  gentleman 

He  rode,  there's  no  denying, 
And  though  full  twenty  miles  they  ran, 

He  took  aU  his  ditches  flying. 

The  night  now  came,  and  down  they  sat, 
And  the  squire  drank  while  he  was  able, 

But  though  glass  for  glass  the  dark  man  took, 
He  left  him  under  the  table. 

When  morning  broke,  the  squire's  brains, 
Though  racldng,  were  still  much  clearer. 

"  I  know  you  well,"  said  he  to  his  guest, 
' '  Now  that  I  see  you  nearer. 

"  You've  played  me  a  d — d  scurvy  trick ; 

Gpme,  what  have  I  lost — don't  tease  mo. 
Is  it  my  soul?"     "Not  at  all,"  says  Nick, 

"Just  v,ote  for  the  Union  to  please  me." 

Amid  the  loud  hurrahs,  and  the  louder 
laughter  that  followed  this  rude  chant, 
Forester  hurried  on  to  his  room,  fully  con- 
vinced that  his  mission  was  not  altogether 
so  promising  as  he  anticipated. 

Undeniable  in  every  respect  as  was  the 
accommodation  of  his  bedchamber,  Forester 
lay  awake  half  the  night,  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself  oc- 
cupying his  thoughts,  while,  at  intervals, 
came  the  swelling  sounds  of  some  loud 
cheers  from  the  party  below,  whose  boist- 
erous gayety  seemed  to  continue  without 
interruption. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T  n  K     DINNER     PARTY. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when 
Forester  awoke,  nor  was  it  for  some  time 
that  he  could  satisfy  himself  how  far  he 
had  been  an  actor,  or  a  mere  spectator,  in 
the  scene  he  had  witnessed  the  preceding 
night.  The  room  and  the  guests  were  viv- 
idly impressed  upon  his  memory,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  party,  so  different  in  its 
character  from  anything  he  had  seen  'u\ 
his  own  country,  convinced  him  that  the  sea, 
narrow  as  it  was,  separated  two  races  very 
unlike  in  temperament. 

What  success  should  he  have  in  this,  his 
first  mission  ?  was  the  question  ever  rising 
to  his  mind  ;  how  should  he  acquit  himself 
among  persons  to  whose  habits  of  life, 
thought,  and  expression,  he  felt  himself  an 
utter  stranger  ?  Little  as  he  had  seen  of 
the  party,  that  little  showed  him  that  the 
Anti-Union  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  that,  if  a  stray  convert  to  the  minis- 
terial doctrines  was  here  and  there  to  be 
found,  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  new 
convictions,  than  resolute  to  uphold  and 
defend  them.  From  these  thoughts  he 
wandered  on  to  others,  about  the  characters 
of  the  party,  and  principally  of  the  host 
himself,  who  in  every  respect  was  unlike 
his  anticipations.  He  opened  his  friend 
Lionel's  letter,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
how  filial  affection  had  blinded  his  judg- 
ment— keen  enough,  when  exercised  with- 
out the  trammels  of  prejudice.  "If  this," 
thought  he,  "  be  a  fair  specimen  of  Lionel's 
portrait-painting,  I  must  take  care  to  form 
no  high-flown  expectations  of  his  mother 
and  sister ;  and  as  he  calls  one  somewhat 
haughty  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  the 
other  a  blending  of  maternal  pride  with  a 
dash  of  his  father's  willful  but  happy  tem- 
perament, I  take  it  for  granted  that  Lady 
Eleanor  is  a  cold,  disagreeable  old  lady,  and 
her  daughter  Helen  a  union  of  petted  vanity 
and  capriciousness,  pretty  much  what  my 
good  friend  Lionel  himself  was  when  he 
joined  us,  but  what  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  cease  to  be  very  soon  after." 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  fairly 
estimated  the  ladies  of  the  house,  he  set 
himself,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  true 
speculation,  to  account  for  the  traits  of 
character  he  had  so  good-naturedly  con- 
ferred on  them.  "  Living  in  a  remote, 
hnlf-civilized  neighborhood,"  thought  he, 
without  any  intercourse  save  with  some 
country  squires  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, they  have  learned,  naturally  enough, 
to  feel  their  own  superiority  to  those  about 
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them,  and  possessing  a  place  with  such 
claims  to  respect  from  association,  as  well 
as  from  its  actual  condition,  they,  like  all 
people  who  have  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors, give  themselves  a  license  to  think  and 
act  independent  of  the  world's  prescription, 
and  become,  consequently,  very  intolerable 
to  every  one  unaccustomed  to  acknowledge 
tneir  sovereignty.  I  heartily  wish  Lionel 
had  left  these  worthy  people  to  my  own  un- 
assisted appreciation  of  them  ;  his  flourish 
of  trumpets  has  sadly  spoiled  the  effect  of 
the  scene  for  me  ; "'  and  with  this  not  over 
gracious  reflection  he  proceeded  to  dress  for 
the  day. 

"The  squire  has  been  twice  at  the  door 
this  morning,  sir,"  said  Linwood,  as  he 
arranged  the  dressing  apparatus  on  the 
table ;  "  he  would  not  let  me  awake  you, 
however,  and  at  last  said,  '  Present  my 
cordial  respects  to  Mr.  Forester,  and  say, 
that  if  he  should  like  to  ride  with  the 
hounds,  he'll  find  a  horse  ready  for  him, 
and  a  servant  who  will  show  him  the 
way. ' " 

"  And  are  they  out  already  ?"  said  For- 
ester. 

"  Yes,  sir,  gone  two  hours  ago  ;  they 
breakfasted  at  eight,  and  I  heard  a  whipper- 
in  say  they'd  twelve  miles  to  go  to  the  first 
cover. " 

•"  Why,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were 
up  all  night." 

"  They  broke  up  at  four,  sir,  and  except 
two  gentlemen  that  are  gone  over  to  West- 
port  on  business,  but  to  be  back  for  dinner, 
they're  all  mounted  to-day." 

•^'And  what  is  the  dinner  hour,  Lin- 
wood ?  " 

*'  Six,  sir,  to  the  minute." 

"  And  it's  now  only  eleven,"  said  Forester 
to  himself,  with  a  wearied  sigh,  "  how  am 
I  to  get  through  the  rest  of  the  day  ?  Are 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  Linwood  ?  " 

*'  Ladies  !  no,  sir  ;  there  are  no  ladies  in 
the  house  as  I  hear  of." 

"  So  much  the  better  then,"  thought  his 
master  ;  "  passive  endurance  is  better  any 
day  than  active  boredom,  and  with  all  re- 
spect for  Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter, 
I'd  rather  believe  them  such  as  Lionel 
paints  them,  than  have  the  less  flattering 
impression  nearer  acquaintance  would  as 
certainly  leave  behind  it." 

"The  old  butler  wishes  to  know  if  you 
will  brealdast  in  the  library,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Linwood. 

''  Yes,  that  will  do  admirably  ;  delighted 
I  am  to  hear  there  is  such  a  thing  here," 
muttered  he  ;  for  already  he  had  suffered 
the  disappointment  the  host's  appearance 
had  caused  him  to  tinge  all  his  thoughts 
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with  bitterness,  and  make  him  regard  his 
visit  as  an  act  of  purgatorial  endurance. 

In  a  large  and  well-furnished  library, 
with  a  projecting  window,  offering  a  view 
over  the  entire  of  Clew  Bay,  Forester  found 
a  small  breakfast-table  laid  beside  the  fire- 
place. From  the  aspect  of  comfort  in 
everything  around,  to  the  elegance  of  the 
little  service  of  Dresden,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  ancient  silver,  the  most  fas- 
tidious critic  would  not  have  withheld  his 
praise,  and  the  young  Englishman  fell  into 
a  puzzled  reverie  how  so  much  of  taste  for 
the  refinements  of  daily  life  could  consort 
with  the  strange  specimen  of  society  he  had 
witnessed  the  preceding  evening.  The 
book-shelves,  too,  in  all  their  later  acquisi- 
tions, exhibited  judgment  in  the  works 
selected,  and  as  Forester  ran  his  eye  over 
the  titles,  he  was  more  than  ever  at  fault  to 
reconcile  such  readings  with  such  habits. 
On  the  tables  lay  scattered  the  latest  of 
those  political  pamphlets  which  the  great 
contested  question  of  the  daj^  evoked,  many 
of  them  ably  and  powerfully  written,  and 
abounding  in  strong  sarcasm  ;  of  these,  the 
greater  number  were  attacks  on  the  medi- 
tated Union ;  some  of  them,  too,  bore 
pencil-marks  and  annotations,  from  which 
Forester  collected  that  the  knight's  party 
leanings  were  by  no  means  to  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  question. 

"It  will  be  hard,  however,"  thought  he, 
"but  some  inducement  may  be  found  to 
tempt  a  man  whose  house  and  habits  evi- 
dence such  a  taste  for  enjoyment ;  he  must 
have  ambitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  if 
not  for  himself,  his  son,  at  least,  must  en- 
ter into  his  calculations.  Your  ascetic  or 
your  anchorite  may  be  difficult  to  treat 
with,  but  show  me  the  man  with  a  good 
cook,  a  good  stable,  a  good  cellar,  and  the 
odds  are  there  is  a  lurking  void  somewhere 
in  his  heart,  to  discover  which  is  to  have 
the  mastery  over  him  forever."  Such 
were  the  conclusions  the  young  aid-de- 
camp came  to  after  long  .  and  mature 
thought,  nor  were  they  very  unnatural  in 
one  whose  short  experience  of  life  had 
shown  him  few,  if  any,  exceptions  to  his 
theory.  He  deemed  it  possible,  besides, 
that,  although  the  knight's  politics  should 
decline  to  the  side  of  opposition,  there 
might  be  no  very  determined  or  decided 
objection  to  the  plans  of  Government,  and 
that,  while  proof  against  the  temptations 
of  vulgar  bribery,  he  might  be  won  over 
by  the  flatteries  and  seductions  of  which  a 
ministry  can  always  be  the  dispensers.  To 
open  the  negotiation  with  this  view  was 
then  the  great  object  with  Forester,  to 
sound   the   depth   of    the   prejudices   with 
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which  ho  had  to  deal,  to  examine  their 
bcariiifvs  ixni\  iinporfcance,  to  avoid  even  to 
ruffle  tlie  slightest  of  national  susceptiljili- 
ties,  and  to  make  it  apjiear  that,  wliile  Gov- 
ernment could  have  little  doubt  of  the  jus- 
tice of  tlieir  own  views,  they  would  not 
permit  a  possibility  of  misconstruction  to 
interfere  with  the  certainty  of  securing  the 
adhesion' of  one  so  eminent  and  influential 
its  tlie  Knight  of  Gwynne. 

The  old  adage  has  commemorated  the 
facility  of  that  arithmetic  which  consists  in 
reckoning  '*  without  one's  host,"  and  there 
are  few  men  of  warm  and  generous  tem- 
perament who  have  not  fallen,  some  time 
or  other,  into  the  error.  Forester  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  exception  ;  and  so  thorough- 
ly was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mission,  and  so  completely  captivated  by 
the  force  of  his  own  argument,  that  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  ample  apartnient, 
repeating  aloud,  in  broken  and  disjointed 
sentences,  some  of  those  irrefutable  posi- 
tions and  plausible  inducements  by  whicii 
he  speculated  on  success.  It  was  already 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  short  hours 
of  a  wintry  day  had  hurried  to  a  close,  and 
except  where  the  bright  glare  of  the  wood 
fire  Avas  reflected  on  the  polished  oaken 
floor,  all  was  shrouded  in  shadow  within 
that  spacious  library.  Now  pushing  aside 
some  great  deep-cushioned  chair,  now  re- 
moving from  his  path  the  projecting  end 
of  a  table,  Forester  succeeded  in  clearing 
a  space  in  which,  as  he  walked,  he  oca^i- 
sionally  gave  vent  to  such  reflections  as 
these  : 

"The  necessities  of  the  empire,  growing 
power  and  influence  of  England,  demand  a 
consolidation  of  her  interests  and  her  efforts 
— this  only  to  be  eft'ected  by  the  act  of 
Union — an  English  Parliament,  the  real 
seat  of  legislation,  and,  as  such,  the  suita- 
ble position  for  you,  Sir  Knight,  whose  im- 
portance will  now  increase  with  the  sphere 
in  which  yon  exercise  your  abilities.  I  do 
not  venture,'.'  said  he,  aloud,  and  with  a 
voice  attuned  to  its  most  persuasive  ac- 
cents— "I do  not  venture  to  discuss  with 
you  a  question  in  which  your  opportuni- 
ties and  judgment  have  given  yon  every 
advantage  over  me  ;  I  would  merely  di- 
rect your  attention  to  those  points  on 
which  my  relative.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
founds  the  hopes  of  obtaining  your  sup- 
port, and  those  views,  by  which,  in  the 
success  of  the  measure,  a  more  extended 
field  of  utility  will  open  before  you.  If  I 
do  not  speak  more  fully  on  the  gratitude 
whi(^h  the  ministry  will  feel  for  your  co- 
operation, and  the  joledges  they  are  most 
readv  and  willing  to  advance,  it  is  because 


I  know — that  is,  I  am  certain  that  j^ou — in 
fact,  it  is  the  conviction  that — in  short—" 

"In  short,  it  is  because  bribery  is  an 
ugly  theme,  sir,  and,  like  a  bad  picture, 
only  comes  out  the  worse  the  more  varnish 
you  lay  on  it."  These  w^ords,  uttered  in  a 
low,  solemn  voice  from  a  corner  of  the 
apartment,  actually  stunned  Forester,  who 
now  stood  peering  through  the  gloom  to 
where  the  indistinct  figure  of  a  man  was 
seen  seated  in  the  recess  of  a  large  chair. 

"Excuse  me.  Captain  Forester,"  said  he, 
rising,  and  coming  forward  with  his  hand 
out;  "but  it  has  so  seldom  been  my  for- 
tune to  hear  any  argument  in  defense  of 
this  measure,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  interrupt  you  before.  Let  me,  however, 
perform  a  more  pleasing  task,  in  bidding 
you  welcome  to  Gwynne  Abbey.  You 
slept  well,  I  trust,  for  I  left  you  in  a  happy 
unconsciousness  of  this  world  and  its 
cares."  It  required  all  Forester's  tact  to 
subdue  the  uncomfortable  sensations  his 
surprise  excited,  and  receive  the  proffered 
welcome  Avith  becoming  cordiality.  But 
in  this  he  soon  succeeded,  not  less  from  his 
own  efforts  than  from  the  easy  and  familiar 
tone  of  the  speaker.  "I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  very  pleasant  note  you  were  kind 
enough  to  bring  me,"  continued  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  beside  the  fire.  "  And  how 
have  you  left  Dublin  ?  Is  the  popular  ex- 
citement as  great  as  some  wrecks  ago  ?  or 
are  the  people  beginning  to  see  that  they 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  measure  which, 
like  venison  and  turtle,  is  a  luxury  only  to 
be  discussed  by  their  betters  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  there  is  more  of  mod- 
eration in  the  tone  of  all  parties  of  late," 
said  Forester,  diflfidently,  for  he  felt  all 
the  awkwardness  of  alluding  to  a  topic  in 
which  his  own  game  had  been  so  palpably 
discovered. 

"  In  that  case,  your  friends  have  gained 
the  victory.  Patriotism,  as  we  call  it  in 
Ireland,  requires  to  be  fed  by  mob  adulation, 
and  -when  the  canaille  get  lioarse,  their 
idols  walk  over  to  the  Treasury  benches. — 
But  there's  the  bell  to  dress  ;  and  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  we  are  the  models  of 
punctuality  in  this  house,  and  you  have 
only  fifteen  minutes  for  your  toilet."  With 
these  words  the  old  gentleman  arose  and 
strode  out  of  the  room,  while  Forester 
hastened,  on  his  side,  to  prepare  for  the 
dinner-hour. 

When  the  aid-de-camp  had  accomplished 
his  dressing,  he  found  the  party  at  table, 
where  a  vacant  place  w^as  reserved  for  him- 
self at  the  right  hand  of  the  host. 

"'  We  gave  you  three  minutes"  grace.  Cap- 
tain Forester.     I  knew  a  candidate  lose  his 
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election  in  the  connty  by  very  liltlo  more  " — 
and  here  he  dropped  liis  voice  to  a  wliisper, 
only  audible  to  Forester — "  and  I'd  rather 
contract  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  menagerie 
full  of  tigers  than  hold  in  check  the  pas- 
sions of  twenty  hungry  fox-hunters  while 
waiting  for  dinner." 

Forester  cast  his  eyes  over  the  table  and 
thought  he  perceived  that  his  delay  had 
not  prepossessed  the  company  in  his  favor. 
The  glances  which  met  his  own  round  the 
board  bore  an  expression  of  very  unmis- 
takable dissatisfaction,  and,  although  the 
conversation  was  free  and  unrestrained,  he 
felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  his  position. 

There  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of — has 
it  quite  disappeared  even  yet  ? — a  very  pre- 
valent notion  in  most  Irish  circles,  that 
Englishmen  in  general,  and  English  offi- 
cials in  particular,  assumed  airs  of  superi- 
ority over  the  natives  of  the  country, 
treating  them  as  very  subordinate  persons 
in  all  the  relations  in  which  good  breeding 
and  social  intercourse  are  concerned  ;  and 
this  impression,  v.diether  well  or  ill-founded, 
induced  many  to  suspect  intentional  insult 
m  those  chance  occurrences  which  arise  out 
of  thoughtlessness  and  want  of  memory. 

If  the  joarty  now  assembled  manifested 
any  portion  of  this  feeling,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  interrupt  the  flow  of  conversation, 
which  took  its  course  in  channels  the  most 
various  and  dissimilar.  The  individuals 
were  intimate,  or,  at  least,  familiar  with 
each  other,  and  through  all  the  topics  of 
hunting,  farming,  politics,  and  horse-rac- 
ing, ran  a  tone  of  free  and  easy  raillery, 
that  kept  a  laugh  moving  up  and  down  the 
table,  or  occacionally  occupying  it  entirely. 
The  little  chill  which  marked  Forester's 
first  entrance  into  the  room  wore  off  soon, 
and  ere  the  dinner  was  over  he  had  drunk 
wine  with  nearly  every  man  of  the  party,  and 
accepted  invitations  to  hunt,  course,  and 
shoot  in  at  least  a  dozen  dilferent  quarters. 
Lionel  Darcy's  friend,  as  he  was  soon  known 
to  be,  was  speedily  made  the  object  of 
every  attention  and  civility  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  company,  while 
oven  the  older  and  less  susceptible  reserved 
their  judgments  on  one  they  had  at  first  re- 
ceived with  some  distrust. 

Forester  had  seen  in  the  capital  some 
specimens  of  those  hard-drinking  habits 
which  characterized  the  period,  but  Avas 
still  unprepared  for  the  determined  and 
resolute  devotion  to  the  bottle  Avhich  at 
once  succeeded  to  the  dinner.  The  claret- 
jugs  coursed  round  the  table  Avith  a  rapidity 
that  seemed  sleight  of  hand,  and  fcAV  re- 
frained from  filling  a  bumper  CA'ery  time. 
With  all  his  determination   to  jireserve  a 


cool  head  and  a  calm  judgment.  Forester 
iclt  that,  what  between  the  noisy  tumult  of 
the  scene,  the  fumes  of  Avine,  and  the  still 
more  intoxicating  excitement  of  this  exag- 
gerated conviviality,  he  could  listen  to  tales 
of  miraculous  performances  in  the  hunting 
field,  or  feats  of  strength  and  activity  more 
than  mortal,  Avith  a  degree  of  belief,  or,  at 
least,  sufferance,  he  could  scarcely  have 
summoned  a  fcAv  hours  earlier. 

If  Avine  expands  the  heart,  it  has  a  sim- 
ilar influence  on  the  credulity  ;  and  belief, 
Avhen  divested  of  the  trammels  of  cool 
judgment,  takes  a  flight  which  even  imagi- 
nation might  envy.  It  was  in  a  frame  of 
mind  reduced  to  something  like  this,  amid 
the  loud  voices  of  some,  tlie  louder  laugh- 
ter of  others,  strange  and  absurd  bets  as 
eagerly  accepted  as  proffered,  that  he  be- 
came suddenly  mindful  of  his  OAvn  Avager 
made  Avith  the  stranger  at  Kilbeggan,  and 
the  result  of  Avhich  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  test  at  the  A'ery  first  opportunity. 

ISTo  sooner  had  he  mentioned  the  fact 
than  the  interests  of  the  company,  directed 
before  into  so  many  different  channels,  be- 
came centered  upon  the  circumstance,  and 
questions  and  inquiries  Avere  rapidly  poured 
in  upon  him  to  explain  the  exact  nature  of 
the  wager,  which  in  the  then  hallucination 
of  the  party  was  not  an  over  easy  task. 

"  You  are  to  describe  the  stranger.  Cap- 
tain Forester,  and  Ave  are  to  guess  his  name — 
that,  I  take  it,  is  the  substance  of  the  bet," 
said  a  thin-faced,  dark-eyed  man,  with  a 
soft  silkiness  of  accent  very  unlike  the 
others.  This  Avas  Mr.  Hickman  O'Eeilly, 
member  for  the  county,  and  colleague  of 
"  the  knight  "  himself. 

"  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  If  my 
portrait  be  recognized,  I've  Avon  my  bet." 

"May  I  ask  another  question?"  said 
Mr.  O'Reilly  ;  "  are  Ave  to  pronounce  only 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  or  are  we  at 
liberty  to  guess  the  party,  from  other  cir- 
cumstances knoAvn  to  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  from  the  evidence  only," 
interrupted  a  red-faced  man  of  about  fiA'c- 
and-thirty,  Avith  an  air  and  manner  which 
boded  no  small  reliance  on  his  OAvn  opinion  ; 
then  mimicking  the  solemnity  of  a  judge, 
he  addressed  the  assembled  party  thus : 
''The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  will  dismiss 
from  their  minds  everything  they  may  hear 
touching  the  case  outside  this  court,  and 
base  their  verdict  solely  on  the  testimony 
they  shall  now  hear."  These  few  words 
were  deliA^ered  in  a  pompous  and  snuffling 
tone,  and  it  Avas  easy  to  see,  from  the 
laughter  they  excited,  were  an  accurate 
imitation  of  some  one  Avell  knoAvn  to  the 
company. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Donough  was,  how- 
over,  a  tolerably  successful  mimic,  and  had 
practiced  as  an  attorney  until  the  death  of 
an  uncle  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  abili- 
ties in  tlic  not  less  crafty  caKing  of  a  squi- 
reen gentleman  ;  he  was  admitted  by  a  kind 
of  special  favor  into  the  best  county  society, 
for  no  other  reason,  as  it  seemed,  than  that 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  exclude 
him.  He  was  a  capital  horseman,  never 
turned  from  a  fence  in  his  life,  and  a  noted 
shot  with  the  pistol,  in  wliich  his  prov/ess 
had  been  more  than  once  tried  on  "the 
ground."'  Probably,  however,  these  quali- 
ties would  scarcely  have  procured  him  ac- 
ceptance where  he  now  sat,  if  it  were  not 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  Mr.  Hickman  O'Eeilly 
and  his  son  Beecham,  not  indeed  to  illus- 
trate their  virtues  and  display  tiieir  good 
gifts,  but  as  a.species  of  moral  blister,  irri- 
tating and  maddening  them  eternally. 

They  had  both  more  money  and  ambition 
than  Mac  Donough,  had  taken  higher  and 
wider  views  of  life,  and  were  strenuously 
vforking  uj)  from  the  slough  of  a  plebeian 
origin  to  the  high  and  dry  soil  of  patrician 
security.  To  them,  Mac  Donough  was  a 
perfect  curse;  he  was  what  sailors  call  "a 
point  of  departure,"  everlastingly  remind- 
ing them  of  the  spot  from  which  they  had 
sailed,  and  tauntingly  hinting  how,  with 
all  their  canvas  spread,  they  had  scarcely 
gained  blue  Avater. 

Of  the  O'licillys  a  few  words  are  neces- 
sary. Three  generations  were  still  living, 
each  depicting  most  strikingly  the  grada- 
tions by  which  successful  thrift  and  indus- 
try transmute  the  man  of  humble  position 
into  the  influential  grade  of  an  estated  gen- 
tleman ;  the  grandfather  was  an  apothecary 
of  Loughrea ;  the  son,  an  agent,  a  money- 
lender, and  an  M.P. ;  and  the  grandson, 
an  Etonian  and  a  fellow  commoner  of  Baliol, 
emerging  into  life  with  the  prospect  of  a 
great  estate,  unincumbered  with  debt,  con- 
siderable county  influence,  and  not  least  of 
all  the  ricochet  of  that  favor  with  which 
the  government  regarded  his  pliant  jDarent. 

To  all  of  these,  Mac  Donough  was  insup- 
portable, nor  was  there  any  visible  escape 
from  the  insolent  familiarity  of  his  man- 
iiier.  Flattery  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  all 
their  blandishments  could  do  nothing  with 
one  who  well  knew  that  his  own  acceptance 
into  society  depended  on  his  powers  of  an- 
noying ;  if  not  performing  the  part  of  tor- 
turer, he  had  no  share  in  the  piece  ;  a 
quarrel  with  him  was  equally  out  of  the 
question,  for  even  supposing  such  a7i  appeal 
safe — which  it  was  very  far  from  being — it 
would  have  reflected  most  disadvantageously 


on  the  O'Reillys  to  have  been  mixed  up  iu 
altercation  Avith  a  man  so  much  beneath 
themselves  as  Alexander  Mac  Donougli  ui 
"the  Tenement,"  for  such,  in  slang  phrase, 
did  he  designate  his  country  residence. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  long  but 
indispensable  digression  to  the  subject  which 
suggested  it. 

So  many  questions  were  put,  explanations 
demanded,  .doubts  suggested,  and  advices 
thrown  out  to  Forester,  that  it  Avas  not 
until  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  his  description  of 
the  unknown  traveler,  nor  even  then  Avas 
he  suffered  to  proceed  Avithout  interruption, 
a  demand  being  made  by  Mac  Donough, 
that  the  absent  individual  Avas  entitled  to 
counsel,  who  should  look  after  his  interests, 
and, if  nece3sary,cross-examine  the  evidence. 
All  this  was  done  in  that  style  of  comic 
seriousness  to  Avliich  Forester  was  so  little 
accustomed,  that,  what  with  the  effect  of 
wine,  heat,  and  noise,  combined  with  the 
well-assumed  gravity  of  the  party,  he  really 
forgot  the  absurdity  of  the  Avhole  affair,  and 
became  as  eager  and  attentive  as  though 
the  event  were  one  of  deep  importance. 

It  was  at  last  decided  that  Mae  Donou^ 
should  act  as  counsel  for  the  unknown,  and 
the  company  should  vote  separately,  each 
Avriting  doAvn  on  a  slip  of  paper  their  im- 
pression of  the  individual  designated,  the 
result  being  tested  by  the  majority  in  favor 
of  any  one  person. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  said  the  host, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  solemnity,  "you  will 
hear  and  well  weigh  the  evidence  before 
you  touching  this  case,  and  decide  with 
truth  and  conscience  on  its  merits ;  so  fill 
a  bumper  and  let  us  begin.  Make  your 
statement.  Captain  Forester." 

The  sudden  silence  succeeding  to  the 
tumultuous  uproar,  the  directed  gaze  of  so 
many  eager  faces,  and  the  evident  attention 
Avitli  which  his  statement  was  aAvaited,  con- 
spired to  make  Forester  nervous  and  un- 
easy, nor  was  it  without  something  of  an 
effort  that  he  began  tlie  recital  of  his  ad- 
venture at  Kilbeggan  ;  warming  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  told  of  the  accident  by  which 
his  acquaintance  with  the  unknoAAai  traA'eler 
was  opened,  and  at  length,  haA'ing  given  so 
much  of  ^preliminary,  entered  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  individual. 

Whatever  Forester's  OAvn  impression  of 
the  stranger,  he  soon  felt  how  very  difficult 
a  task  portrait-painting  was,  and  hoAv  very 
unlike  was  his  representation  of  the  indi- 
Aadual  in  question.  The  sure  w^ay  to  fail 
in  any  untried  career  is  to  suspect  a  failure  ; 
this  he  scon  discovered,  and  cut  short  a 
most  imperfect    description    by    abi'uptly 
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saying,  ''If  you  gucpshim  now,  gentlemen, 
I  acknowledge  the  merit  is  far  more  in  ijoni- 
perspicuity  tlian  in  mi/  powers  of  descrip- 
tion." 

"  Only  a  few  questions  before  you  leave 
the  table,  sir,"  said  Mac  Donougb,  address- 
ing him  Avith  the  mock  sternness  of  a 
cross-examining  barrister.  "You  said  the 
unknown  was  gifted  with  a  most  courteous 
and  prepossessing  manner ;  pray  what  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  your  phrase,  for  avc 
uncouth  inhabitants  of  a  remote  region 
have  very  imperfect  notions  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  my  friend  Dan  Mahon  here  would 
call  any  man  agreeable  who  could  drink 
fourteen  tumblers,  and  not  forget  the  whis- 
ky in  mixing  the  fifteenth  :  Tom  Callag- 
han,  on  the  other  hand,  would  test  his 
breeding  by  what  he  knew  of  a  wether 
or  a  '  short-horn : '  Giles,  my  neighbor 
here,  would  ask,  did  he  lend  you  any 
money  ?  and  Mr.  Hickman  O'Eeilly  would 
Avhisper  a  hope,  that  he  came  of  an  old 
family. " 

The  leer  by  which  these  words  were  ac- 
companied, gave  them  an  impertinence 
even  greater  than  their  simple  signification, 
but  however  coarse  the  sarcasm,  it  suited 
well  the  excited  tone  of  the  party,  who 
laughed  loud  and  vociferously  as  he  uttered 
it. 

Stranger  as  he  was  to  the  party.  Forester 
saw  that  the  allusion  had  a  personal  appli- 
cation, and  was  very  far  from  relishing  a 
pleasantry  whose  whole  merit  was  its  coarse- 
ness ;  he  therefore  answered  in  a  tone  of 
rather  haughty  import,  "  The  person  I  met, 
sir,  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  word,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  an  easy  signification,  at  least 
to  all  who  have  had  opportunities  to  learn 
it."' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Captain  Fores- 
ter," replied  Mac  Donough,  "but  if  we 
divided  the  house  on  it  here,  some  of  us 
might  differ  about  the  definition.  Your 
neighbor  there,  Mr.  Beecham  O'Eeilly, 
thinks  his  own  countrymen  very  far  down 
in  the  scale." 

"A  low  fellow — nobody  pays  attention  to 
him,"  muttered  young  O'Reilly  in  Fores- 
ter's ear,  as  with  a  cheek  pnle  as  death  he 
affected  to  seem  totally  indifferent  to  the 
continued  insolence  of  his  tormentor. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Beecham 
O'Eeilly,"  interposed  Mac  Donough,  with 
a  significant  smile,  "  but  your  observation 
was,  I  think,  meant  to  apply  to  me." 

The  young  man  made  no  answer,  but 
proceeded  to  fill  his  glass  with  claret,  while 
his  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  spilled 
>the  wine  about  the  table.  Forester  stared 
at  him,  expecting  each  instant  to  hear  his 


reply  to  this  appeal,  but  not  a  word  es- 
caped him,  nor  did  he  even  look  toward 
the  quarter  from  which  the  taunt  pro- 
ceeded. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  sir?"  exclaimed 
Mac  Donough,  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 
"There  are  various  descriptions  of  gentle- 
men :  some  are  contented  with  qualities  of 
home  growth,  and  satisfied  to  act,  think, 
and  deport  them.selves  like  their  neighbors  ; 
others  travel  for  this  improvement,  and 
bring  back  habits  and  customs  that  seem 
strange  in  their  own  country;  now,  I  don't 
doubt  but  in  England  that  young  gentle- 
man would  be  thought  all  that  was  spirited 
and  honorable." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,  sir  ! "  re- 
plied Forester,  sternly  ;  "but  if  you  would 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  my  countrymen 
would  have  of  yourself,  I  could  perhaps 
favor  you." 

"Stop,  stop,  where  are  you  hurrying  to  ? 
no  more  of  this  nonsense,"  cried  the  host, 
who  had  suddenly  caught  the  last  few 
words,  while  conversing  with  a  person  on 
his  left. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  most  humbly,  sir," 
said  MacDonough,  whose  face  was  flushed 
with  passion,  and  Avhose  lip  trembled, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  seem 
calm  and  collected,  "but  the  gentleman 
was  about  to  communicate  a  trait  of  Eng- 
lish society.  I  know  you  misunderstood 
him." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  host ;  "  what  was 
it.  Captain  Forester  ?  I  believe  I  did  not 
hear  you  quite  accurately," 

"A. very  simple  fact,  sir,"  said  Forester, 
coolly,  "and  one  that  can  scarcely  astonish 
Mr.  Mac  Donough  to  hear." 

"And  which  is —  ?"  said  Mac  Donough, 
affecting  a  bland  smile. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  ask  for  a  definition,  if  I 
employ  a  single  word." 

"Not  this  time,"  said  MacDonough, 
still  smiling  in  the  same  way. 

"You  are  right,  sir,  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  do  so  ;  for  though  you  may  feel 
very  natural  doubts  about  what  constitutes 
a  gentleman,  you  ought  tb  be  pretty  sure 
what  makes  a  blackguard." 

The  words  seemed  to  fall  like  a  shell  in 
the  company ;  one  burst  of  tumultuous 
uproar  broke  forth,  voices  in  every  tone  and 
accent  of  eagerness  and  excitement,  when 
suddenly  the  host  cried  out,  "Lock  the 
doors  ;  no  man  leaves  the  room  till  this 
matter  is  settled  ;  there  shall  be  no  quarrel- 
ing beneath  this  roof  so  long  as  Bagenal 
Daly  sits  here  for  his  fnend." 

The  caution  came  too  late — Mac  Donough 
was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AN  AFTEU-DINNEK   STORY, 


The  niihappy  event  which  so  siiddenly 
interrupted  the  conviviality  of  the  party 
scarcely  made  a  more  than  momentary  im- 
pression. AHercations  which  ended  most 
seriously  were  neither  rare  nor  remarkable 
at  the  dinner  tables  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  if  tlie  present  instance  caused  an 
unusual  interest,  it  was  only  because  one  of 
the  parties  was  an  Englishman. 

As  for  Forester  himself,  his  first  hurst  of 
anger  over,  he  forgot  all  in  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  host  was  not  "the  knight" 
liimself,  but  only  his  representative  and 
friend,  Bagenal  Daly. 

''Come,  Captain  Forester,"  said  he,  "I 
owe  you  an  amende  for  the  mystification  I 
have  practiced  upon  you.  You  shall  have 
it.  Your  traveling-  acquaintance  at  Kil- 
beggan  was  the  '  Knight  of  Gwynne  ; '  and 
the  few  lines  he  sent  through  your  hands 
contained  an  earnest  desire  that  your  stay 
here  might  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  ad- 
mit of  his  meeting  you  at  his  return." 

''I  shall  be  extremely  sorry,"  said  For- 
ester, in  a  low  voice,  "if  anything  that  has 
occurred  to-night  shall  deprive  me  of  that 
pleasure." 

"No,  no  — nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Daly,  with  a  significant  nod  of  his  head. 
"Leave  that  to  me."  Then,  raising  his 
voice,  he  iiddod  :  "  What  do  you  say  to  that 
claret,  Conolly  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  a  rosy- 
cheeked  old  squire  m  a  hunting. dress  ; 
"it's  too  old — there's  little  spirit  left  in 
it." 

"Quite  true,  Tom.  Wine  has  its  do- 
tage, like  the  rest  of  us.  All  that  the  best 
can  do  is  to  keep  longest ;  and,  after  all, 
we  scarcely  can  complain  of  the  vintage 
that  has  a  taste  of  its  once  flavor  at  our  ago. 
It's  a  long  time  since  we  were  schoolfel- 
lows." 

"  It  is  not  an  hour  less  than — " 

"  Stop,  Tom — no  more  of  that.  Of  all 
scores  to  go  ])ack  upon,  that  of  years  past 
is  the  saddest." 

"By  Jove  !  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the 
hearty  old  squire,  as  he  tossed  off  a  bump- 
er. "  1  never  remember  riding  better  than 
I  did  to-day.  Ask  Beecham  O'Reilly  there 
which  of  us  was  first  over  the  double  ditch 
at  the  red  barn." 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman referred  to,  "  that  I  was  on  an 
English-bred  mare,  and  she  doesn't  under- 
stand these  fences." 

"  Faith,  she  wasn't  worse  ofP,  in  that  re- 


spect, than  the  man  on  her  back,"  said  old 
Conolly,  with  a  hearty  chuckle.  "If  to 
look  before  you  leap  be  wisdom,  you  ought 
to  be  the  shrewdest  fellow  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"Beecham,  I  believe,  keeps  a  good  place 
in  Northamptonshire,"  said  his  father,  half 
proudly. 

"  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  I  suppose,"  whispered  a  guest  in 
Conolly's  ear. 

"  Well,  well,"  sighed  the  old  squire, 
"  when  I  \yas  a  young  nmn,  we'd  have 
thought  of  bringing  over  a  dromedary  from 
Asia  as  soon  as  an  English  horse  to  cross 
the  country  with." 

"Dick  French  was  the  only  one  I  ever 
heard  of  backing  a  dromedary,"  said  a  fat, 
old  farmer-like  man,  from  the  end  of  the 
table. 

"  How  was  that,  Martin  ?  "  said  Daly, 
with  a  look  that  showed  he  either  knew  the 
story,  or  anticipated  something  good. 

"  And  by  all  accounts,  it's  the  devil  to 
ride,"  resumed  the  old  fellow  ;  "now,  it's 
the  head  down  and  the  loins  up,  and  then, 
a  roll  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  a  twist  in  the  small  of  your  back,  as  if 
it  were  coming  in  two.  Oh,  by  the  good 
day  !  Dick  gave  me  as  bad  as  a  stitch  in 
the  side  just  telling  me  about  it." 

"'  But  where  did  he  get  his  experience, 
Martin  ?  I  never  heard  of  it  before,"  said 
Daly. 

"  He  was  a  fortnight  in  Egypt,  sir,"  said 
the  old  farmer.  "  He  was  in  a  frigate,  or 
a  man-of-war  of  one  kind  or  another,  off — 
the  devil  a  one  o'  me  knows  well  where  it 
was,  but  there  was  a  consul  there,  a  son  of 
one  of  his  father's  tenants — indeed,  ould 
French  got  him  the  jilace  from  the  Govern- 
ment— and  when  he  found  out  that  Dick 
was  on  board  the  ship,  what  does  he  do  but 
writes  him  an  invitation  to  pass  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  him  at  his  house,  and  that 
he'd  show  him  some  sport.  'We've  ele- 
gant hunting,'  says  he  ;  '  not  foxes  or  hares, 
but  a  big  bird,  bigger  nor  a  goose,  they 

call '     By  my  conscience,  I'll  forget  my 

own  name  next,  for  I  heard  Dick  tell  the 
story  at  least  twenty  times." 

"Was  it  an  ostrich  ?"  said  Tom. 

"No;  nor  an  oyster  either,  Mr.  Conol- 
ly," said  the  old  fellov/,  who  thought  the 
question  was  meant  to  quiz  him. 

"'Twas  an  ibis,  Martin,"  cried  Daly — 
"an  ibis." 

"The  devil  a  douht  of  it,  that's  the 
name.  A  crayture  with  legs  as  long  as 
Mr.  Beecham  O'Reilly's,  and  a  way  of  go- 
ing— half  flying,  half  walking — almost  im-' 
possible  to  catch  ;  and  they  hunt  him  op 
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dromedaries.  Dick  liked  the  notion  well, 
and  as  he  was  a  favorite  on  [)oard,  lie  got 
lave  for  three  days  to  go  on  shore  and  have 
his  fun  ;  though  the  captain  said,  at  part- 
ing, '  It's  not  many  dromedaries  you'll  sea, 
Dick,  for  the  Pasha  has  them  all  up  the 
country  at  this  time.'  This  was  true 
enough  ;  sorra  a  bit  of  a  camel  or  drome- 
dary could  he  seen  for  miles  round.  But 
however  it  was,  the  consul  kept  his  word, 
and  had  one  for  Dick  the  next  morning — a 
great  strapping  baste,  all  covered  with  trap- 
pings of  one  kind  or  other  ;  elegant  shawls 
and  little  hearth-rugs  all  over  him. 

"  The  others  were  mounted  on  mules  or 
asses,  any  way  they  could,  and  away  they 
went  to  look  after  the  goose — the  'ibis,'  I 
mean.  Well,  to  be  short  with  it,  they 
came  up  with  one  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
and  soon  gave  chase  ;  he  was  a  fine  strong 
fellow,  and  well  able  to  run.  I  wish  you 
heard  Dick  tell  this  part  of  it ;  never  was 
therjB  such  sport  in  the  world,  blading  away 
all  together  as  fast  as  they  could  prime  and 
load,  at  one  time  at  the  goose,  more  times 
at  each  other  ;  the  mules  kicking,  the  asses 
braying,  and  Dick  cantering  about  on  his 
dromedary,  upsetting  every  one  near  him, 
and  shouting  like  mad.  At  last  he  pinned 
the  goose  up  in  a  narrow  corner  among 
some  old  walls,  and  Dick  thought  he'd 
have  the  brush,  but  sorra  step  the  drome- 
dary would  stir ;  he  spurred  and  kicked, 
and  beat  away  with  a  stick  as  hard  as  he 
could,  but  it  was  all  no  good — it  was  the 
carpets,  maybe,  that  saved  him — for  there 
he  stood  fast,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
was  made  of  stone. 

"Dick  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  fired  a 
shot  in  his  car,  but  all  to  no  use  ;  he  mind- 
ed it  no  more  than  before.  'Bad  luck 
to  you  for  a  baste,'  says  Dick,  'what  ails 
you  at  all — are  you  going  to  die  on  me  ? 
"Get  along  now.'  'The  divil  receave  the 
step  I'll  go  till  I  get  some  spirits  and 
wather  !'  says  the  dromedary,  'for  I'm 
clean  smothered  with  them  b — y  blankets,' 
and  with  them  same  words  the  head  of  the 
baste  fell  ofP,  and  Dick  saw  the  consul's  own 
man  Aviping  the  jierspiration  off  his  face, 
and  blowing  like  a  porpoise.  '  How  the 
divil  the  hind  legs  bears  it  I  can't  think,' 
says  he,  '  for  I'm  nigh  dead  though  I  had  a 
taste  of  fresh  air.' 

"  The  rnurther  was  out,  gentlemen,  for 
ye  see  the  consul  couldn't  get  a  raal  drom- 
edary, and  ^vas  obliged  to  make  one  out  of 
a  Christian  and  a  black  fellovv^  he  had  for  a 
cook,  and  sure  enough  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day  Dick  says  he  went  like  a  clipper, 
'twas  doubling  after  the  goose  destroyed 
him." 


I  "Whether  the  true  tale  had  or  had  not 
been  familiar  to  most  of  the  company  be- 
fore, it  produced  the  effect  Bagenal  ])alv 
desired,  by  at  first  creating  a  hearty  roar  of 
laughter,  and  then,  as  seems  the  conse- 
quence in  all  cases  of  miraculous  narrative, 
set  several  others  upon  recounting  stories  of 
equal  credibility.  Daly  encouraged  this 
new  turn  of  conversation  with  all  the  art 
of  one  who  knew  how  to  lead  men's 
thoughts  into  a  particular  channel  without 
exciting  suspicion  -of  his  intentions,  by 
either  abruptness  or  over  zeal  :  to  any  ordi- 
nary observer,  indeed,  he  would  have  now 
appeared  a  mere  enjoyer  of  the  scene,  and 
not  the  spirit  who  gave  it  guidance  and 
direction. 

In  this  way  passed  the  hours  long  after 
midnight,  when,  one  by  one,  the  guests 
retired  to  their  rooms,  Forester  remaining- 
at  the  table  in  compliance  with  a  signal 
which  Daly  had  made  him,  until  at  length 
Hickman  O'Eeilly  stood  up  to  go,  the  last  of 
all,  save  Daly  and  tlie  young  guardsman. 

Passing  round  the  table,  he  leaned  over 
Forester's  chair,  and  in  a  low,  cautious 
whisper,  said,  "  You  have  put  down  the 
greatest  bully  in  this  countrv.  Captain 
Forester ;  do  not  spoil  your  victory  bv  be- 
ing drawn  into  a  disreputable  quarrel  ! 
Good-night,  gentlemen,  both,"  said  he, 
aloud,  and  w^ith  a  polite  bow  left  the  room. 

"What  was  that  he  whispered?"  said 
Daly,  as  the  door  closed  and  they  were  left 
alone  together. 

Forester  repeated  the  words. 

"Ah,  I  guessed  why  he  sat  so  late  ;  he 
sees  the  game  clearly  enough.  You,  sir, 
have  taken  up  the  glaive  that  was  thrown 
down  for  his  son's  acceptance,  and  he 
knows  the  consequence — clever  fellow,  that 
he  is.  Had  you  been  less  prompt.  Beech- 
am 's  poltroonery  might  have  escnped  notice  ; 
and  even  now,  if  you  were  to  decline  a 
meeting — " 

"  But  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing." 

"Of  course,  I  never  supposed  you  had  ; 
but  were  3'ou  to  be  swayed  by  wrong  coun- 
sels and  do  so.  Master  Beecham  would  be 
saved  even  yet.  Well,  well,  I  am  sorry. 
Captain  Forester,  you  should  have  met 
such  a  reception  amongst  us,  and  m}'  fi'icnd 
Darcy  will  be  deeply  grieved  at  it.  How- 
ever, we  have  otb.er  occupation  now  than 
vain  regret,  so  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  to  sleep  ;  the  morning  is  not  very  far 
off,  and  we  shall  have  some  one  from  Mac 
Donough  here  by  daybreak." 

With  a  cordial  sliake  hands,  like  men 
who  already  kneAV  and  felt  kindly  toward 
each  other,  they  separated  for  the  night. 
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While  Forester  was  thus  sensible  of  the 
manliness  nnd  straightforward  resolution 
that  marked  Bagcnal  Daly's  character,  he 
was  very  far  from  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 
A  duel  under  any  circumstances  is  scarcely 
an  agreeable  incident  in  one's  life,  but  a 
meeting  whose  origin  is  at  a  drinking-bout, 
and  where  the  antagonist  is  a  noted  fire- 
eater,  and,  by  that  very  reputation,  discred- 
itable, is  still  a  great  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

To  have  inibvoiled  himself  in  a  quarrel 
of  this  kind  would,  he  well  knew,  greatly 
prejudice  hiin  in  the  estimation  of  his  cold- 
tempered  relative.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
would  not  readily  forgive  an  indiscretion 
tliat  should  mar  his  own  political  views. 
As  he  sat  in  his  dressing-room,  revolving 
such  unpleasant  reflections,  there  came  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door  ;  he  had  but  time 
to  say,  "Come  in,"  Avhen  Mr.  Hickman 
O'Reilly  entered. 

*'  Will  you  excuse  this  intrusion.  Cap- 
tain Forester?"  said  he,  with  an  accent 
in  which  the  blandest  courtesy  was  mingled 
with  a  well-affected  cordiality,  "  but  I  re- 
ally could  not  lay  my  head  on  a  pillow  in 
tranquillity  until  I  had  seen  and  spoken  to 
you  in  confidence.  This  foolish  alterca- 
tion— " 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  let  that  give  you  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  !  I  believe  I  understand 
the  position  the  gentleman  you  allude  to 
occupies  in  your  country  society ;  that 
license  is  accorded  him,  and  freedoms  ta- 
ken with  him,  not  habitually  the  case  in 
the  world  at  large." 

"You  are  quite  right,  your  views  are 
strictly  accurate.  Mac  Donough  is  a  low 
fellow  of  very  small  fortune,  no  family — 
indeed,  what  pretension  he  has  to  associate 
with  the  gentry  I  am  unable  to  guess,  nor 
would  you  have  ever  seen  him  under  this 
roof  had  '  the  knight '  been  at  home  ;  Mr. 
Daly,  however,  who,  being  an  old  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Darcy's,  does  the  hon- 
ors here  in  his  absence,  is  rather  indiscrim- 
inate in  his  hospitalities.  You  may  have 
remarked  around  the  table  some  singular- 
looking  guests — in  fact,  he  not  only  invites 
the  whole  hunting  field,  but  half  the  farm- 
ers over  whose  ground  we've  ridden,  and, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  sense  and  shame 
enough  to  see  their  own  place  with  truer 
eyes,  we  should  have  an  election  mob  here 
every  day  of  the  weeek — but  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  topic  which  led  to  my  intruding 
upon  you.  I  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
rest  assured  that  you  had  no  intention  of 
noticing  the  man's  impertinence,  or  of  ac- 
cepting any  provocation  on  his  part ;  in 
fact,  were  he  admissible  to  such  a  privilege, 


my  son  Beecham  would  have  at  once  taken 
the  whole  upon  himself,  it  being  more 
propei'ly  his  quari-el  than  yours." 

Forester,  with  all  his  efforts,  was  unable 
to  repress  a  slight  smile  at  these  words. 
O'Reilly  noticed  it,  and  colored  up,  while 
he  added  :  "Beecham,  however,  knew  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  course  —  in  fact. 
Captain  Forester,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
without  any  danger  of  being  misunderstood 
by  you,  that  my  son  has  imbibed  more 
correct  notions  of  the  world  and  its  habits 
at  your  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  than 
could  have  fallen  to  him  had  his  education 
been  merely  Irish." 

This  compliment,  if  well  meant,  Avas 
scarcely  very  successful,  for  Forester  bit  his 
lip  impatiently,  but  never  made  any  answer. 
Whether  O'Reilly  perceived  the  cause  of 
this,  or  that,  like  a  skillful  painter,  he  knew 
when  to  take  his  brush  off  the  canvas,  he 
arose  at  once,  and  said,  "  I  leave  you,  then, 
with  a  mind  much  relieved.  I  feared  ^that 
a  mistaken  estimate  of  Mac  Donough's 
claims  in  societ}'^,  and  probably  some  hot- 
brained  counsels  of  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly — " 

"You  are  quite  in  error  there;  let  me 
assure  you,  sir,  his  view  of  the  matter  is 
exactly  my  own,"  interrupted  Forester, 
calmly. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  have 
now  only  one  request — will  you  favor  us 
with  a  few  days'  visit  at  Mount  O'Reilly  ? 
I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  my  son  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  suitable  comjaanion  to 
you  than  the  company  here  may  afford ; 
w^e've  some  good  shooting,  and — " 

"  I  must  not  suffer  you  to  finish  the 
catalogue  of  temptations,"  said  Forester, 
smiling  courteously  ;  "my  hours  are  num- 
bered already,  and  I  must  be  back  in  Dub- 
lin within  a  few  days." 

"Beecham  will  be  sorely  disappointed; 
in  fact,  we  came  back  here  to-day  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  meet  you  at  dinner. 
Daly  told  us  of  your  arrival.  May  we  hope  to 
see  you  at  anot:her  opportunity  : — are  your 
engagements  formed  for  Christmas  yet  ?  " 

"I  believe  so — Dorsetshire,  I  think," 
muttered  Forester,  wath  a  tone  that  plainly 
indicated  a  desire  to  cushion  the  subject  at 
once  ;  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  wath  a  ready  tact, 
accepted  the  hint,  and  wishing  him  a  most 
cordial  good-night,  departed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   MESSAGE. 


While  Forester  slept  soundly  and  with- 
out a  dream,  his  long,  light  breathing  scarce 
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audible  within  the  quiet  cliuniber,  a  glance 
within  the  room  of  Bagcnal  Daly  would 
have  shown  that,  whatever  the  consequences 
of  the  past  night's  troubles,  he,  at  least,  was 
not  likely  to  be  taken  unprepared. 

On  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment two  wax  candles  burned,  two  others, 
as  yet  unlighted,  stood  ready  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, a  pistol-case  lay  open,  displaying 
the  weapons  whose  trim  and  orderly  aj^jDear- 
ance  denoted  recent  care,  a  fact  attested  by 
certain  cloths  and  flannels  which  lay  about ; 
a  mold  for  bullets,  and  about  a  dozen 
newly-cast  balls  most  carefully  filed  and 
rubbed  smooth  with  sand-paper,  were 
flanked  by  a  small  case  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, with  an  ample  supply  of  lint  and 
ligatures,  such  as  are  used  to  secure  bleed- 
ing vessels,  in  the  use  of  which  few  unpro- 
fessional persons  could  vie  with  Bagenal 
Daly.  A  few  sheets  of  paper  lay  also  there, 
on  Avhich  appeared  some  recent  writing; 
and,  in  a  large,  deep  arm-chair,  ready 
dressed  for  the  day,  sat  Daly  himself,  sound 
asleep ;  one  arm  hung  listlessly  over  the 
chair,  the  other  was  supported  in  the  breast 
of  his  waist-coat.  The  strong,  stern  fea- 
tures, unrelaxed  by  repose,  had  the  same 
impassive  expression  of  cold  defiance  as 
when  awake,  and  if  his  lips  muttered,  the 
accents  were  not  less  determined  and  firm 
than  in  his  moments  of  self-possession.  He 
awoke  from  time  to  time,  and  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  once  threw  open  the  sash,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
raining ;  but  these  interruptions  did  not 
interfere  with  his  rest,  for,  the  minute 
after,  he  slept  as  soundly  as  before.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one,  within  that  house, 
who  counted  the  hours  thus  anxiously.  A 
lantern  in  the  stable  beamed  brightly, 
showing  three  horses  ready  saddled,  the 
bridles  on  the  neck  of  each,  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  bitted ;  while,  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro,  like  a  sentinel  on  his 
post,  was  the  tall  figure  of  Sandy  M'Graiie, 
wrapped  in  a  long  cloth  cloak,  and  his  head 
covered  by  a  cap,  whose  sh:i}ie  and  material 
spoke  of  a  far-off  land  and  wild  companion- 
ship ;  for  it  was  the  skin  of  a  black  fox, 
and  the  workmanship  the  product  of  a 
squaw's  fair  fingers. 

Sandy's  patrol  was  occasionally  extended 
to  the  gateway,  where  he  usually  halted  for 
a  few  seconds  to  listen,  and  then  resumed 
jiis  path  as  leisurely  as  before.  At  last,  he 
remained  somewhat  longer  at  the  gate,  and 
bent  his  head  more  cautiously  to  hear ; 
then,  noiselessly  unbarring  and  unlocking 
the  door,  he  leaned  out.  To  an  ear  less 
practiced  than  his  own  the  silence  would 
have  been  complete.     Not  so  with  Sandy, 


whose  perceptions  had  received  the  last 
finish  of  an  Indian  education.  He  retired 
hastily,  and  approaching  that  part  of  the 
court  beneat;h  his  master's  window,  gave  a 
long,  low  whistle.  The  next  moment  the 
casement  was  opened,  and  Daly's  head  ap- 
peared. 

"  What  now,  Sandy  ?  It  is  but  a  quarter 
past  five." 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  but  there's  a  horse  com- 
ing fast  up  the  lower  road." 

"Listen  again,  and  try  if  you  hear  it 
still." 

Sandy  did  so,  and  was  back  in  a  few 
moments.  "He's  crossing  the  bridge  at 
'the  elms'  now,  and  will  be  here  in  less 
than  three  minutes  more." 

"  Watch  the  gate  then — let  there  be  no 
noise — and  come  up  by  the  back  stairs.'' 
With  these  words  Daly  closed  the  sash,  and 
Sandy  returned  to  his  post. 

Ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  the  door  of 
Mr.  Daly's  chamber  was  opened,  and  Sandy 
aiMiounced  Major  Hackett,  of  Brough.  As 
Bagenal  Daly  rose  to  meet  him,  an  expres- 
sion of  more  than  ordinary  sternness  was 
stamped  upon  his  bold  features. 

"  Your  servant  informed  me  that  I 
should  find  you  in  readiness  to  receive  me, 
Mr.  Bagenal  Daly,"  said  the  major,  a 
coarse-looking,  carbuncled-faced  man  of 
about  forty ;  "but,  perhaps,  the  object  of 
my  visit  would  be  better  accomplished  if  I 
could  have  a  few  minutes  conversation  with 
a  Captain  Forester,  who  is  here." 

"  If  you  can  show  me  no  sufficient  cause 
to  the  contrary,  sir,"  replied  Daly,  proudly, 
"  I  shall  act  for  him  on  this  occasion." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Hackett,  smiling 
dubiously.  "  The  business  I  came  upon 
induced  me  to  suspect  that,  at  vour  time 
of  life—" 

"  Go  on,  sir — finish  your  speech,"  said 
Daly,  with  a  fixed  and  steady  stare,  which, 
very  far  from  reassuring,  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  major's  confusion. 

"  After  all,  Mr.  Daly,"  resumed  he,  more 
hurriedly,  "  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that.  My  duty  is  to  convey  a  message 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Donough  to  a 
gentleman  named  Forester,  here.  If  you 
will  accept  the  proposition,  and  assist  in 
the  necessary  arrangements — " 

"We  are  ready,  sir— quite  ready.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  admitting  dubious 
acquaintances  to  the  intimacy  of  the  table 
is  such  a  case  as  the  present.  I  was  guilty 
of  one  fault  in  this  respect,  but  I  shall 
show  you  I  was  not  unprepared  for  what 
might  follow  it."  And  as  he  spoke  he 
threw  open  the  window,  and  called  out, 
"  Sandy  !  awaken  Captain  Forester.     I  sup- 
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pose  you  are  ready,  Major  Hackett,  with 
3'our  friend  ? "' 

"■  Yes,  sii-.  Mr.  Mac  Donough  expects 
us  at  Cliian  Point." 

"And  bridle  the  horses,  Sandy,"  con- 
tinued Daly,  speaking  from  the  window. 

"  I  conclude,  from  what  I  see,"  said 
Hackett,  "  that  your  friend  is  not  only  de- 
cided against  offering  an  apology  for  his 
offense,  but  desirous  of  a  meeting." 

"  Who  said  so,  sir  ? — or  what  right  have 
you  to  suppose  that  any  gentleman  of  good 
family  and  good  prospects  should  indulge 
such  an  unnatural  caprice  as  to  wish  to  risk 
character  and  life  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Mac  Donough  ?  " 

"  Circumstanced  as  that  gentleman  is  at 
this  moment,  your  observations  are  unsuit- 
able, sir,"  replied  the  major. 

''  So  they  are,"  said  Daly,  hastily  ;  "  or, 
rather,  so  they  would  have  been,  if  not 
provoked  by  your  remark.  But,  hang  me  ! 
if  I  think  it  signifies  much  ;  if  it  were  not 
that  some  of  our  country  neighbors  were 
good-natured  enough  to  treat  this  same 
Mr.  Mac  Donough  on  terms  of  equality 
before,  I'd  have  advised  Captain  Forester 
not  to  mind  him.  Ify  maxim  is,  there  are 
always  low  fellows  enough  to  shoot  one  an- 
other, and  never  come  trespassing  among 
the  manners  of  their  betters." 

'*  I  miTst  confess  myself  unprepared,  sir, 
to  hear  language  like  this,"  said  Hackett, 
sternly. 

"Not  a  whit  more  than  I  feel  at  seeing 
myself  negotiating  a  meeting  with  a  man 
turned  out  of  the  army  with  disgrace," 
said  Daly,  as  his  face  grew  purple  with 
anger.  "  Were  it  not  that  I  would  not 
risk  a  hint  of  dishonor  on  this  young  Eng- 
lishman's fame,  I'd  never  interchange  three 
words  with  Major  Hackett." 

''  You  shall  answer  for  this,  sir,  and 
speedily,  too,  by  G — d ! "  said  Hackett, 
moving  toward  the  door. 

Daly  burst  into  an  insolent  laugh,  and 
said,  "Your  friend  waits  us  at  Cluan  ?  " 
The  other  bowed.  "  Well,  within  an  hour 
we'll  be  there  also,"  continued  the  old  man  ; 
and  Hackett  retired  without  adding  a  syl- 
lable. 

"'  We've  about  five  miles  to  ride.  Captain 
Forester,"  said  Daly,  as  they  issued  forth 
beneath  the  deeply  arched  gate  of  the 
abbey,  "but  the  road  is  a  mountain  one, 
and  will  not  admit  of  fast  riding.  A  fine 
old  place  it  is,"  said  he,  as,  halting  his 
horse,  he  bestowed  a  gaze  of  admiration  on 
the  venerable  building,  now  dimly  visible 
in  the  gray  of  the  breaking  dawn.  "  The 
pious  founders  little  dreamt  of  men  leaving 
its  portals  on  such   an  errand  as  ours." 


Then,  suddenly,  with  a  changed  voice,  he 
added,  "  Men  are  the  same  in  every  age 
and  country  ;  what  our  ancestors  did  in 
steel  breastplates,  we  do  now  in  broadcloth  ; 
the  law,  as  they  call  it,  must  always  be 
subservient  to  human  passions,  and  the 
judge  and  the  jury  come  too  late,  since 
their  function  is  penalty,  and  not  preven- 
tion." 

"  But  surely  you  do  not  think  the  world 
was  better  in  tlie  times  when  might  was 
right  ?  "  said  Forester. 

"The  system  worked  better  than  we  sus- 
pect," said  the  old  man,  gravely,  "  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion  among 
men  in  those  days,  although  its  exponents 
were  neither  pamphlets  nor  scurrilous  news- 
papers. The  unjust  and  the  cruel  were 
held  in  reprobation,  and  the  good  and  the 
charitable  had  a  fame  as  pure,  although 
their  deeds  were  not  trumpeted  aloud,  or 
graven  on  marble.  Believe  me,  sir,  we  are 
not  by  any  means  so  much  wiser  or  better 
than  those  who  went  before  us,  and  even  if 
we  were  both,  we  certainly  are  not  hap- 
pier. This  eternal  warfare,  this  hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  foot  struggle,  for  rank, 
and  wealth,  and  power,  that  goes  on 
amongst  us  now,  had  no  existence  then, 
when  a  man's  destiny  was  carved  out  for 
him,  and  he  was  all  but  powerless  to  alter 
or  control  it." 

"  That  alone  was  no  small  evil,"  said 
Forester,  interrupting  him  ;  "the  humbly 
born  and  the  lowly  were  debarred  from  all 
the  prizes  of  life,  no  matter  how  great  their 
deserts,  or  how^  shining  their  abilities." 

"Every  rank  and  class  had  wherewithal 
to  supjily  its  own  requirements,"  answered 
Daly,  proudly,  "and  the  menial  had  more 
time  to  indulge  affection  for  his  master, 
when  removed  from  the  temptation  to  rival 
him.  That  strong  bond  of  attachment  has 
all  but  disappeared  from  amongst  us."  As 
he  spoke,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  called 
out,  "  Can  we  cross  the  sands  now,  or  is  the 
tide  making,  Sandy  ?" 

"It's  no  just  making,  yet,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, cautiously,  "  but  w^hen  the  breakers 
are  so  heavy  off  the  point,  it's  aye  safer  to 
keep  the  road." 

"The  road  be  it,  then,"  muttered  Daly 
to  himself  ;  "men  never  are  so  chary  oi 
life  as  when  about  to  risk  it." 

The  observation,  although  not  intended, 
reached  Forester's  ears,  and  he  smiled  and 
said,  "Naturally  enough,  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  exacting  with  fortime." 

Daly  turned  suddenly  round,  and  after  a 
brief  pause,  asked,  "What  skill  have  you 
with  the  pistol  ?" 

'*  When  the  mark  is  a  shilling  I  can  hit 
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ir,  three  times  out  of  four,  at  twenty  puces, 
but  I  never  fired  at  a  man." 

"That  does  make  a  difference,"  said 
Daly,  musingly ;  "  nothing  short  of  an 
arrant  coward  could  look  calmly  on  a  fel- 
low-creature while  he  pointed  a  loaded 
pistol  at  his  heart.  A  brave  man  will  al- 
ways have  self-possession  enough  to  feel  the 
misery  of  his  position.  Had  the  feat  been 
one  of  vengeance  and  not  of  love,  Tell  had 
never  hit  tlhe  apple,  sir.  But  there — is  not 
that  a  fire  yonder  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  a  red  glare  through  the 
mist. " 

''There's  a  fire  on  Cluan  Point,"  said 
Sandy,  riding  up  to  his  master's  side  ;  "I 
trow  it's  a  signal." 

"Ah  !  meant  to  quicken  us,  perhaps  ; 
some  fear  of  being  surprised,"  said  Daly, 
hastily;  "let  us  move  on  faster."  And 
they  spurred  their  horses  to  a  sharp  trot  as 
they  descended  the  gentle  slope,  which, 
projecting  far  out  to  sea,  formed  the  pro- 
montory of  Cluan. 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  glorious  j^an- 
orama  of  Clew  Bay  broke  forth  before 
Forester's  astonished  eyes.  He  looked  with 
rapture  on  that  spacious  sheet  of  water, 
which,  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  great  ocean, 
came  heaving  and  swelling  against  the 
rocky  coast,  or  pouring  its  flood  of  foam 
through  the  narrow  channels  between  the 
islands.  Of  these,  the  diversity  seemed 
endless,  some,  rich  and  verdant,  teeming 
with  abundance  and  dotted  with  cottages  ; 
others,  less  fertile,  were  covered  with  sheep 
or  goats  ;  while  some,  rugged  and  barren, 
frowned  gloomily  amid  the  watery  waste, 
and  one,  far  out  to  sea,  a  bold  and  lofty 
cliff,  showed  a  faint  twinkling  star  upon  its 
side,  the  light  for  the  homeward-bound 
ships  over  the  Atlantic. 

"That's  Clare  Island  yonder,"  said  Bag- 
enal  Daly,  as  he  observed  the  direction  of 
Forester's  gaze;  "I  must  show  you  the 
great  cliff  tliere.  What  say  you  if  we  go 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow  !  "  re})eated  Forester,  smil- 
ing faintly  ;  "perhaps  so." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

A   MOTHER   AND   DAUGHTER. 

When"  speaking  of  Gwynne  Abbey  to  our 
readers,  we  omitted  to  mention  a  very  beau- 
tiful portion  of  the  structure — a  small  build- 
ing v/hicli  adjoined  the  chapel,  and  went, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  by  the  name  of 
the  "Sub-Prior's  house."     Slore  recent  in 


date  than  the  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  it 
seemed  as  if  here  the  architect  had  expended 
his  skill  in  showing  of  how  mucli  ox'nament 
and  decoration  the  (Jothic  was  capable, 
The  stone  selected  was  of  that  pinkish  hue 
that  is  seen  in  many  of  the  cathedrals  iii 
the  north  of  England — a  material  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  labors  of  the  chisel, 
and,  when  protected  from  the  rude  influ- 
ence of  weather,  possessing  cpialities  of 
great  endurance.  This  building  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  flower-garden, 
which  descended  by  successive  terraces  to 
the  edge  of  a  small  river  pursuing  its  course 
to  the  sea,  into  which  it  emerged  about  a 
mile  distant.  A  very  unmindful  observer 
would  have  been  struck  at  once  with  the 
aspect  of  greater  care  and  cultivation  be- 
stowed here  than  on  other  portions  of  the 
abbey  grounds.  The  trim  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance of  everything,  from  the  flowering 
shrubs,  that  mingled  their  blossoms  with 
the  rich  tracery  of  the  architraves,  to  the 
bright  gravel  of  the  walks,  denoted  atten- 
tion, while  flowers  of  rare  beauty,  and 
plants  of  foreign  growth,  were  seen  blend- 
ing their  odors  with  the  wild  heaths  that 
shed  their  perfume  from  the  mountain  side. 
The  brilliant  beauty  of  the  spot  was,  in- 
deed, heightened  by  the  wild  and  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  like  a  diamond  glit- 
tering brighter  amid  the  dark  dross  of  the 
mine. 

On  the  side  nearest  to  the  bay,  and  with 
a  view  extending  to  the  far-off  island  of 
Achill,  an  apartment  opened  by  three 
large  windows,  the  upper  compartments  of 
wliicli  exhibited  armorial  bearings  in  stain- 
ed glass.  If  the  view  without  presented  a 
scene  of  the  most  grand  and  varied  loveli- 
ness, within  this  chamber  art  seemed  to 
have  vied  in  presenting  objects  the  most 
strange  and  beautiful.  It  was  furnished  in 
all  the  gorgeous  taste  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  The  ceiling,  a  deep  mass  of  carving 
relieved  by  gold,  presented  masses  of  fruit 
and  flowers  fantastically  interwoven,  and 
hanging,  as  though  suspended,  above  the 
head.  The  Avails  were  covered  with  cabi- 
net pictures  of  great  price,  the  very  frames 
objects  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Large 
vases  of  Dresden  and  Sevres  porcelain  stood 
on  brackets  of  massive  silver,  and  one  gi'eat 
cabinet  of  ebony,  inlaid  Avith  gold  and  tor- 
toiseshell,  displayed  an  inscription  that 
showed  it  was  a  present  from  the  great 
Louis  XIV.  himself. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  linger  over  the  ob- 
jects of  rare  and  costly  excellence  which 
here  abounded,  that  Ave  have  conducted  our 
reader  to  this  chamber,  and  whither  we 
Avould  beg  of  him  to  accompany  us  about 
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two  liours  later  than  the  events  we  have 
narrated  in  our  last  chapter. 

At  a  breakfast-table,  whose  equipage 
was,  in  price  and  elegance,  in  exact  keep- 
ing with  all  around,  were  two  ladies.  The 
elder  of  the  two  wtis  advanced  in  life,  and 
although  her  hair  was  perfectly  white,  her 
regular  features  and  iinely  penciled  brow 
bore,  even  yet,  great  marks  of  beauty.  If 
the  expression  of  the  face  was  haughty,  it 
was  so  without  anything  of  severity  ;  it 
was  a  look  of  pride  that  denoted  rather  a 
conscious  sense  of  position  and  its  duties, 
than  any  selfish  assumption  of  personal 
importance.  Habitual  delicacy  of  health 
contributed  to  strengthen  this  expression, 
lending  to  it  a  character  which,  to  an  in- 
cautious observer,  might  convey  the  notion 
of  weariness  or  ennui.  The  tones  of  her 
voice  were  low  and  measured,  and  perfectly 
devoid  of  any  peculiar  accent,  If  to  those 
more  familiar  with  the  cordial  familiarity 
of  Irish  manner,  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  might 
seem  cold  and  frigid,  such  as  knew  more 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  were  more  con- 
versant with  the  general  habits  of  society, 
could  detect,  through  all  the  seeming  im- 
passiveness  of  her  air,  that  desire  to  please, 
that  anxiety  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, which  marked  the  character  of  one 
who,  in  early  life,  had  been  the  beauty  of 
her  circle.  Even  now,  as  she  lay  back  in- 
dolently within  the  deep  recess  of  a  cush- 
ioned chair,  her  attitude  evinced  a  grace- 
fulness and  an  ease  which  long  habit  seem- 
ed to  have  identified  with  her  nature. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and 
busy  in  the  preparation  of  the  breakfast, 
stood  a  young  girl  whose  age  could  not 
have  been  more  than  eighteen.  So  striking 
was  the  resemblance  between  them,  that 
the  least  acute  of  physiognomists  must  have 
pronounced  her  the  daughter.  She  was 
dressed  with  remarkable  simplicity,  but  not 
all  the  absence  of  ornament  could  detract 
from  the  first  impression  her  appearance 
conveyed,  that  she  was  one  of  birth  and 
station.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  character 
which,  although  attributed  peculiarly  to 
the  Celtic  race,  seems  strangely  enough  to 
present  its  most  striking  examples  among 
the  Anglo-Irish.  Eich  auburn  hair,  the 
color  varying  from  dark  brown  to  a  deep 
golden  hue  as  the  light  falls  more  or  less 
strongly  on  it,  was  braided  over  a  brow  of 
classic  beauty  ;  her  eyes  were  of  blue,  that 
deep  color  which,  in  speaking  or  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement,  looks  like  dark  hazel 
or  even  black ;  these  were  fringed  with 
long  dark  lashes,  which  habitually  hung 
heavily  over  the  eyes,  giving  them  a  charac- 
ter of  sleepy,  almost  indolent  beauty.     The 


rest  of  her  features,  in  unison  with  these, 
were  of  that  Greek  mold  which  our  his- 
torians attribute  to  the  Phoenician  origin 
of  our  people — a  character  by  no  means 
rare  to  be  seen  to  this  day  among  the  pea- 
santry. If  the  mild  and  gentle  indications 
of  womanly  delicacy  were  told  in  every 
lineament  of  her  face,  there  were  traits  of 
decision  and  determination  when  she  spoke 
not  less  evident.  From  her  mother  she 
inherited  the  placid  tenderness  of  English 
manner,  while,  from  her  father,  her  nature 
imbibed  the  joyous  animation  and  buoyant 
light-heartedness  of  the  Irish  character. 

"  And  there  are  but  two  letters,  mamma," 
said  Helen,  "  in  the  bag  this  morning  ?  " 

"  But  two,"  said  Lady  Eleanor;  "one 
of  them  from  Lionel." 

'^Oh,  from  Lionel!"  cried  the  young 
girl,  eagerly.    "Let  me  see  it." 

"  Eead  this  first,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  as 
she  handed  across  the  table  a  letter  bearing 
a  large  seal,  impressed  with  an  earl's  coro- 
net ;  "  if  I  mistake  not  very  much,  Helen, 
that's  my  cousin  Lord  Netherby's  writing  ; 
but  what  eventful  circumstance  could  have 
caused  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  me, 
after  something  nigh  twenty  years'  silence, 
is  beyond  my  power  of  divination." 

Helen  Darcy  well  knew  that  the  theme 
on  which  her  mother  now  touched  was  the 
sorest  subject  on  her  mind,  and,  however 
anxiously  she  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  pressed  for  a  sight  of  her 
brother's  letter,  she  controlled  all  appear- 
ance of  the  wish,  and  opened  the  other 
without  speaking. 

"It  is  dated  from  Carlton  House,  mam- 
ma, the  2d — " 

"  He  is  in  waiting,  I  supppose,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  calmly  ;  and  Helen  began  : 

"  'My  dear  cousin — " 

"  Ah  !  so  he  remembers  the  relationship 
at  least,"  muttered  the  old  lady  to  herself. 

"'My  dear  cousin,  it  would  be  a  sad 
abuse  of  the  small  space  a  letter  affords,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  our  "long  silence  ; 
faults  on  both  sides  might  explain  much  of 
it ;  I  was  never  a  brilliant  correspondent, 
you  were  always  an  indolent  one  ;  if  1 
wrote  stupid  letters,  you  sent  me  very  brief 
answers  ;  and  if  you  at  last  grew  weary  of 
giving  gold  for  brass,  I  can  scarcely  re- 
proach you  for  stopping  the  exchange.  Still, 
at  the  risk  of  remaining  unanswered,  once 
more — " 

"This  is  intolerable,"  broke  in  Lady 
Eleanor  ;  "  he  never  replied  to  the  letter 
in  Avhich  I  asked  him  to  be  your  godfath- 
er." 

"  '  Still,  at  the  risk  of  remaining  unan- 
swered, once  more,  I  must  throw  myself  on 
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your  mercy.  In  the  solfislnicss  of  age — 
don't  forget,  my  dear  coz,  I  am  eleven 
years  your  senior — In  the  selfishness  of 
age—" 

The  old  lady  smiled  dubiously  at  these 
words,  and  Helen  read  on  : 

*'*I  desire  to  draw  closer  around  me 
those  ties  of  kindred  and  family,  which, 
however  we  may  affect  to  think  lightly  of, 
all  our  experiences  in  life  tend  to  strength- 
en and  support.  Yes,  my  dear  Eleanor, 
we  arc  the  only  two  remaining  of  all  those 
light-hearted  hoys  and  bright-eyed  girls  that 
once  played  upon  the  terrace  at  Netherby. 
Poor  Harry,  your  old  sweetheart  at  Eton, 
fell  at  Mysore.  Dudley,  with  ability  for 
anything,  would  not  wait  patiently  for  the 
crowning  honors  of  his  career,  took  a 
judgeship  in  Madras,  and  he,  too,  sleejDS  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger  !  And  our  sweet 
Catherine  !  your  only  rival  amongst  us, 
how  short-lived  was  her  triumph  ! — for  so 
the  world  called  her  marriage  with  the  mar- 
grave— she  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  two- 
and-twenty  !  I  knov/  not  why  I  have  called 
up  these  sad  memories,  except  it  be  in  the 
hope  that,  as  desolation  deals  heavily 
around  us,  we  may  draw  more  closely  to 
each  other. ' " 

Lady  Eleanor  concealed  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  Helen,  who  had 
gradually  dropped  her  voice  as  she  read, 
stopped  altogether  at  these  words. 

''Read  on,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  a 
tone  whose  firmness  was  slightly  shaken. 

"  '  A  heart  more  worldly  than  yours,  my 
dear  Eleanor,  would  exclaim  that  the  parti 
was  unequal — that  I,  grown  old  and  child- 
less, with  few  friends  left,  and  no  ambitions 
to  strive  for,  stood  in  far  more  need  of  youi- 
affectionate  regard,  than  you,  blessed  with 
every  tie  to  existence,  did  of  mine ;  and  the 
verdict  would  be  a  just  one,  for,  by  the  law 
of  that  Nemesis  v/e  all  feel  more  or  less, 
even  in  this  v/orld,  you,  whom  we  deemed 
rash  and  imprudent,  have  alone  amongst 
us  secured  the  prize  of  that  happiness  we 
each  sought  by  such  different  paths.'  " 

A  heavy  sigh  that  broke  from  her  mother 
made  Helen  cease  reading,  but  at  a  motion 
of  her  hand  she  resumed  :  "  '  For  all  our 
sakes,  then,  ray  dear  cousin,  only  remember 
so  much  of  the  past  as  brings  back. pleasant 
memories.  Make  my  peace  with  your  kind- 
hearted  husband,  if  I  can  forgive  him  all 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  he  injElicted  on  me,  he 
may  well  ])ardon  any  slis^ht  transgressions 
on  my  part,  and  Lionel,  too — but  first,  tell 
me  how  have  I  offended  my  young  kinsman  ? 
I  have  twice  endeavored  to  make  his  ac- 
quaint;.! nee,  but  in  vain.  Two  very  cold 
and  chilling  answers  to  my  invitations  to 


Netherby,  are  all  I  have  been  able  to  oljtain 
from  him  ;  the  first,  was  a  plea  of  duty 
which  I  could  easily  have  arranged  ;  but  the 
second  note  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken — 
"  I'll  none  of  you,"  Vvas  the  tone  of  every 
line  of  it.  But  I  will  not  be  so  easily  re- 
pulsed :  I  am  determined  to  know  him, 
and,  more  still,  determined  that  he  shall 
know  me.  If  you  knew,  my  dear  Eleanor, 
how  proudly  my  heart  beat  at  hearing  his 
royal  highness  speak  of  him — he  had  seen 
him  at  Hounslow  at  a  review.  It  v/as  a  slight 
incident,  but  I  am  certain  your  son  never 
told  it,  and  so  I  must.  Lionel,  in  passing 
Avith  his  company,  forgot  to  lower  the  regi- 
mental fiag  before  the  prince,  on  which 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  colonel,  tiie  most  pas- 
sionate man  in  England,  rode  up,  and  said 
something  in  an  angry  lone.  "  I  beg  pai'- 
don,  colonel,"  said  the  prince,  "if  I  in- 
terfere with  the  details  of  duty,  but  I  have 
remarked  that  young  officer  l^efore,  and 
trust  me,  he'll  come  off  '  with  flying  col- 
ors'  on  more  occasions  than  the  present." 
The  mot  was  slight,  but  the  flattery  was 
perfect  ;  indeed,  there  is  not  another  man 
in  the  kingdom  can  compete  with  his  royal 
highness  on  this  ground.  Fascination  is 
the  only  word  that  can  express  the  charm 
of  his  manner.  To  bring  Lionel  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  prince's  notice,  has  long 
been  a  favorite  scheme  of  mine  ;  and,  I  may 
say, ^without  arrogance,  that  my  opportu- 
nities are  not  inferior  to  most  men's  in  this 
respect ;  I  am  an  old  courtier,  now,  no 
small  boast  for  one  who  still  retains  his 
share  of  favor.  If  the  son  have  any  of  his 
father's  gifts,  his  success  with  the  prince  is 
certain.  The  manner  of  the  highly-bred 
Irish  gentleman  has  been  already  pro- 
nounced by  his  royal  highness  as  the  type 
of  what  manner  should  be,  and,  with  your 
assistance,  I  have  little  doubt  of  seeing  Li- 
onel appointed  on  the  staff,  here. 

"  '  ^"ow,  I  must  hazard  my  reputation  a 
little,  and  ask  what  is  the  name  of  your 
second  boy,  and  what  is  he  doing  ?  '  " 

Helen  bust  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  these 
words,  nor  could  Lady  Eleanor's  chagrin 
prevent  her  joining  in  the  emotion. 

"This,  he  shall  certainly  have  an  answer 
to,"  said  the  old  lady,  recovering  her  self- 
possession  and  her  pride  ;  "  he  shall  hear 
that  my  second  boy  is  called  Helen." 

"  After  all,  mamma,  is  it  not  very  kind 
of  him  to  remember  even  so  much  ?  " 

"I  remember  even  more,  Helen,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Eleanor,  "  and  no  great  kind- 
ness in  the  act  either." 

"  Shall  I  read  all  the  possible  and  im- 
possible chances  of  pushing  my  fortune 
in  the  army  or  the  navy,  mamma  ? "  said 
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Helen,  archly,  "  for  I  see  thai-,  his  lordship 
is  most  profuse  in  ofTers  for  my  ad\unco- 
ment ;  nay,  if  I  have  a  clerical  vocation, 
hero  is  a  living,  actually  waiting  my  ac- 
ceptance." 

"  Let  us  rather  look  for  something  tliat 
may  explain  the  riddle,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  taking  the  letter  in  her  own 
hand,  while  she  lightly  skimmed  over  the 
last  page.  '•'No,  I  can  find  no  clue  to  it, 
here — Stay,  what  have  we  in  this  corner  ? — 
'Politically  speaking,  there  is  no  news 
here  ;  indeed,  in  that  respect,  your  side  of 
the  Channel  mgrosses  all  the  interest ;  the 
great  question  of  the  "Union"  still  occu- 
pies all  attention.  Virlually,  ive  know  the 
ministry  have  the  majority,  but  there  will 
be  still  a  very  respectable  fight,  to  amuse 
the  world  withal.  How  does  the  knight 
vote  ?  with  us,  I  hope  and  trust,  for  al- 
though I  may  tell  you,  in  confidence,  the 
result  is  certain,  his  support  would  be  very 
grateful  to  the  Government,  and,  while  he 
himself  can  afford  to  smile  at  ministerial 
flatteries,  Lionel  is  a  young  fellow  whom 
rapid  promotion  would  well  become,  and 
who  v/ould  speedily  distinguish  himself,  if 
the  occasion  were  favorable.  At  all  events, 
let  the  knight  not  vote  against  the  min- 
ister ;  this  would  be  a  crime  never  to  be 
forgiven,  and  personally  offensive  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  I  trust  Darcy  is  too 
good  a  sportsman  to  prefer  riding  the  «last 
horse,  even  should  he  not  wish  to  mount 
the  winner.'" 

Here  the  letter  concluded,  amid  protesta- 
tions of  regard  most  affectionately  worded, 
and  warm  wishes  for  a  renewal  of  intimacy, 
only  to  cease  with  life.  Across  this  wtis 
written,  with  a  different  ink,  and  in  a  hur- 
ried hand  :  "I  have  this  moment  seen  Mr. 
Pitt — tlie  knight's  vote  is  most  important. 
He  may  make  any  terms  he  pleases — Pitt 
spoke  of  a  peerage,  but  I  suppose  that 
would  not  be  thought  advisable  ;  let  me 
hear  your  opinion.  Lionel  has  been  ga- 
zetted to  a  comj^any  this  morning,  en  at- 
tendant better." 

Lady  Eleanor,  who  had  read  these  last 
lines  to  herself,  here  laid  down  the  letter 
without  speaking,  while  the  slight  flush  of 
her  cheek,  and  the  increased  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes,  showed  that  her  feelings  were 
deeply  and  powerfully  excited. 

"  Well,  mamma,  have  you  found  the 
solution  of  this  mystery  ?  ""  said  Helen,  as 
she  gazed  with  affectionate  solicitude  on  her 
mother's  features. 

"  How  unchangeable  a  thing  is  nature  !  " 
muttered  Lady  Eleanor,  unconsciously, 
aloud  ;  "that  boy  was  a  crafty  tufthunter 
at  Eton." 


*'0f  whom  are  you  speaking,  mamma  ?" 
•"  Lord  Netherby,  my  dear,  who  would 
seem  to  have  cultivated  his  natural  gift 
with  great  success  ;  but,"  added  she,  after 
a  pause,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  "  I  am  scarcely  as  easy  a  dupe 
now,  as  when  he  persuaded  me  to  take  ash- 
berries  in  exchange  for  cherries.  Let  us 
hear  what  Lionel  says." 

"  As  usual,  mamma,  four  lines  in  each 
page,  and  the  last  a  blank,"  said  Helen, 
laughing  :  "  '  My  dear  mother,  what  bland- 
ishments have  you  been  throwing  over  the 
War  Office  ?  they  have  just  given  me  my 
compan}^  which,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  service,  I  had  no  pretension  to  hope 
for,  these  five  years  to  come  !  Our  colonel, 
too,  a  perfect  Tartar,  overAvhelms  me  Avith 
civilities,  and  promises  me  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  the  first  vacancy.  Have  you  seen 
Forester,  of  ours  ?  and  how  do  yon  like 
him  ?  A  little  cold  or  so,  at  fii-st,  but  you 
will  not  dislike  that.  His  riding  will  please 
my  father.  Get  him  to  sing,  if  you  can  ; 
his  taste  and  voice  are  both  first-rate.  Your 
worthy  relative.  Lord  Netherby,  bores  me 
with  invitations  to  his  houses,  town  and 
country.  I  say  "  No  ;  "  but  he  won't  be 
denied.  Was  he  not  rude,  or  indifferent, 
or  something  or  other,  once  upon  a  time, 
to  the  ancient  house  of  Darcy  ?  Give  me 
the  consigne,  I  pray  you,  for  1  hear  he  has 
the  best  cock-shooting  in  England  ;  and  let 
my  virtue,  if  possible,  be  rewarded  by  a 
little  indulgence.  Tell  Helen  they  are  all 
giving  up  poAvder  here,  and  wear  their 
hair  as  she  does  ;  but  not  one  of  them 
half  as  good-looking. 

"  'Yours,  as  ever, 

"  'Lionel  Daecy. 

"  'Hoimslow,  January  1,  1800.'" 

"Is  that  Sullivan,  there?"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  as  her  daughter  finished  the  read- 
ing of  this  brief  epistle.  "  What  does  he 
mean  by  staring  so  at  the  window  ?  The 
old  man  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses  !  " 

"Ochone  arie  !  ochone  !  ochone  ! "  cried 
Tate,  wringing  his  hands  with  the  gestures 
of  violent  grief,  as  he  moved  np  and  down 
before  the  windows, 

"  What  has  happened,Tate  ?  "  said  Helen, 
as  she  threw  open  the  sash  to  address  him. 

"  Ochone  !  he's  kilt — he's  murthered — 
cut  down  like  a  daisy  in  a  May  morning. 
And  he,  the  iligant,  fine  young  man  !  " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Speak  plainly, 
Sullivan,"  said  the'  cominanding  voice  of 
Lady  Eleanor.     ' '  What  is  i  t  ?  " 

'"Tis  the  young  officer  from  England, 
my  lady,  that  came  down  the  night  before 
last  to  see  the  master.     0  murther  !  mur- 
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ther  !  if  his  lioiior  was  here,  the  sorra  bit 
of  this  grief  we'd  have  to-day— och one  !" 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  his  mistress,  sternly. 

"  And  if  he  came  down  for  joy,  '  'tis 
wrrow  he  sujiped  for  it,'  the  young  cray- 
ture  !     They  soon  finished  him." 

"  Once  for  all,  sir,  speak  out  plainly,  aiid 
say  what  has  occurred." 

''It's  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly  done  it  all,  my 
lady — divil  a  one  of  me  cares  Avho  hears 
me  say  it.  lie's  a  cruel  man,  oukl  as  he  is. 
He  made  him  fight  a  duel,  the  darling- 
young  man — the  'moral' of  Master  Lionel 
himself  ;  and  now  he's  kilt  — oehone  ! 
ochone ! " 

' '  Can  this  dreadful  story  be  true,  Helen  ?  " 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  the  faint  color  left 
her  features.  "Call  Margaret;  or  stay — 
Sullivan,  is  Mr.  Daly  here  ?  " 

"  That  he  is,  never  fear  him.  He's 
looking  at  his  morning's  work — he's  in 
the  room  where  they  carried  the  corpse  ; 
and  the  fine  corpse  it  is." 

"  Go  tell  Mr.  Daly  that  Lady  Eleanor 
desires  to  see  him  at  once." 

"Go,-  and  lose  no  time,  Tate,"  said 
Helen,  as,  almost  fainting  with  terror,  she 
half  pushed  the  old  man  on  his  errand. 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  silently 
gazing  on  each  other  for  several  minutes, 
terror  and  dismay  depicted  in  the  face  of 
each,  nor  were  they  conscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time  when,  the  door  opening,  presented 
Mr.  Bagenal  Daly  before  them.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  usual  suit  of  dark  brown, 
and  with  all  his  accustomed  neatness.  His 
long  cravat,  which,  edged  with  deep  lace, 
hung  negligently  over  his  waistcoat,  was 
spotless  in  color  and  accurate  in  every  fold, 
Avhile  his  massive  features  were  devoid  of 
the  slightest  signs  of  emotion  or  excite- 
ment. 

For  an  instant  Lady  Eleanor  was  de- 
ceived by  all  these  evidences  of  tranquil- 
lity, but  a  glance  at  old  Tate's  face,  as  he 
stood  near  the  door,  assured  her  that  from 
such  signs  she  had  nothing  to  hope.  Twice 
had  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly  performed  his  cour- 
teous salutations,  which,  in  the  etiquette 
of  a  past  time,  he  made  separately  to  each 
lady,  and  still  Lady  Eleanor  had  not  sum- 
moned courage  to  address  him.  At  last 
he  said, 

"Have  I  been  mistaken — and  must  I 
apologize  for  a  visit  at  an  hour  so  unseem- 
ly ?  But  I  heard  that  your  ladyship 
wished  to  see  me." 

"Quite  true,  Mr.  Daly,"  interrupted 
Lady  Eleanor,  her  habitual  tact  supplying 
a  courage  her  heart  was  far  from  feeling. 
"  Will  you  be  seated  ?  Leaye  the  room, 
Sullivan.     My  daughter  and  I,"  continued  i 


she,  speaking  with  increased  rapidity,  to. 
cover  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  "  have 
just  iieard  something  of  a  dreadful  event 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  this  morn- 
ing. Old  Sullivan  so  often  exaggerates, 
that  we  indulge  the  hope  tluit  there  nijxy 
be  little  or  no  foundation  for  the  story.  Is 
it  true,  sir,  there  has  been  a  duel  fought 
near  this  ?"  Her  voice  grew  fainter  as  slie 
spoke,  and  at  last  became  a  mere  whisper. 
"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Daly,  with  an 
air  of  perfect  calmness.  "Two  gentlemen 
met  this  morning  at  Cluan  Point,  and  both 
were  Avounded." 

"  Neither  of  them  killed  ?"' 
"Wounded,    madam,"  reiterated  Daly, 
as  if  correcting  a  misconstruction. 

"Are  tiie  wounds  deemed  dangerous, 
sir?" 

"  Mr.  Mac  Donough's,  madam,  is  not  so. 
The  inconvenience  of  using  his  left  hand 
on  any  similar  occasion,  in  future,  will  be 
probably  the  extent  of  the  mishap.  The 
other  gentleman  has  not  been  equally  fortu- 
nate— his  life  is  in  peril."  Mr.  Daly" paused 
for  a  second,  and  then,  perceiving  that 
Lady  Eleanor  still  awaited  a  further  expla- 
nation, added,  with  gravity,  "  When  taking 
his  position  on  the  ground,  madam,  in- 
stead of  standing  half-front,  as  I  took  pains 
to  point  out  to  him.  Captain  Forester — " 

"Forester  ! — is  that  his  name,  sir  ?"  in- 
terrupted Helen,  as,  in  a  hand  trembling 
with  terror,  she  held  out  Lionel's  letter 
toward  her  mother. 

"A  friend  of  my  son's — is  he  in  the 
same  regiment  with  Lionel  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Eleanor,  eagerly. 

Daly  l)owed,  and  answered,  "The  same, 
madam." 

A  low,  faint  sigh  broke  from  Lady  Elea- 
nor, and,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
she  sat  for  some  moments  without  speaking. 
"Has  any  one  seen  him,  sir?"  asked 
Helen,  suddenly,  and  in  a  voice  that 
showed  energy  of  character  had  the  mas- 
tery over  every  feeling  of  grief, — "  is  there 
a  surgeon  with  him  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Darcy,"  said  Daly,  with  a 
certain  haughtiness  of  manner.  "  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that,  although  not  a  pro- 
fessional person,  my  knowledge  of  a  gun- 
shot wound  is  scarcely  inferior  to  most 
men's.  I  have  sent  in  two  directions  for  a 
surgeon ;  meanwhile,  with  my  servant's 
aid,  I  have  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
ball.  I  beg  pardon,  ladies,  I  think  1  hear 
the  noise  of  wheels ;  it  is  probably  the  doc- 
tor." And,  with  a  deep  boAV  and  a  meas- 
ured ste]),  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly  withdrew, 
leaving  Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter 
speechless,  between  grief  and  terror. 
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C'lIAPTEIi  VIII. 

TUE    "head"    of   a    family. 

When  Bagcnal  Daly  reached  the  court- 
yard, lie  was  disap})ointed  at  finding  that, 
instead  of  the  surgeon,  whoso  arrival  was 
so  anxiously  looked  for,  the  visitor  was  no 
other  than  ol<l  Dr.  Hickman,  the  father  of 
Hickman  O'Reilly,  M.P.  for  the  county, 
and  grandfather  of  that  very  promising 
young  gentleman  slightly  presented  to  our 
reader  in  an  early  chapter. 

If  the  acorn  be  a  very  humble  origin  for 
the  stately  oak  of  the  forest,  assuredly  Peter 
Hickman,  formerly  of  Loughrea,  "apoth- 
ecary and  surgeon,"  was  the  most  unpre- 
tending source  for  the  high  and  mighty 
house  of  O'Reilly.  More  strictly  speaking, 
the  process  was  only  a  "graft,"  and  it  is 
but  Justice  to'  him  to  say,  that  of  this  fact 
no  one  was  more  thoroughly  convinced  than 
old  Peter  himself.  Industry  and  thrift  had 
combined  to  render  him  tolerably  w^ell  off 
in  the  world,  when  the  death  of  a  brother, 
who  had  sought  his  fortunes  in  the  East — 
when  fortunes  were  to  be  found  in  that  region 
— put  him  in  possession  of  something  above 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Even  before 
this  event,  he  had  been  known  as  a  shrewd 
contriver  of  small  speculations,  a  safe  in- 
vestor of  little  capital,  was  conversant, 
from  the  habits  of  his  professional  life,  with 
the  private  circumstances  of  every  family 
of  the  country,  where  money  was  wanting, 
and  where  repayment  Avas  sure  ;  the  very 
temperament  of  liis  patients  suggested  to 
him  the  knowledge  by  which  he  guided  his 
operations,  and  he  could  bring  his  skill  as 
a  medical  man  into  his  service,  and  study 
his  creditors  with  the  eye  of  a  x^hysiologist. 
When  this  great  accession  of  wealth  so  sud- 
denly occurred,  far  from  communicating 
his  good  fortune  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  merely  gave  out  tbat  poor  Tom  had 
left  him  "his little  savings,"  "  though  God 
knows  in  that  far-away  country,  if  he'd 
ever  see  any  of  it."  His  guarded  caution 
on  the  subject,  and  the  steady  persistence 
with  which  he  maintained  his  former  mode 
of  life,  gave  credence  to  the  story,  and  the 
utmost  estimate  of  his  wealth  would  not  have 
gone  beyond  being  a  snug  old  felloAv,  "  that 
might  give  up  his  business  any  day."  This 
was,  hoAvever,  the  very  last  thing  in  his 
thoughts,  the  title  of  "Doctor,"  so  court- 
eously bestowed  in  Ireland  on  the  humbler 
walks  of  medicine,  was  a  "  letter  of 
marque,"  enabling  him  to  cruise  in  lati- 
tudes otherwise  inaccessible.  Any  mon- 
eyed embarrassment  of  the  country  gentry, 
any  severe  pressure  to  be  averted  by  an  op- 


portune loan,  or  the  sale  of  landed  proper- 
ty, was  speedily  made  available  by  him,  as 
a  call,  to  see  whether  "the  cough  Avas 
easier;"  or  "how  was  the  gouty  ankle  ; " 
if  the  ."mistress  was  getting  better  of  the 
nerves,"  "and  the  children  gainingstrength 
by  the  camomile."  And  in  this  way  he 
made  one  species  of  gain  subservient  to  an- 
other, while  his  character  for  kindness  and 
benevolence  was  the  theme  of  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

For  several  years  long  ho  pursued  this 
course  without  deviating,  and  in  that  space 
had  become  the  owner  of  estated  property 
to  a  very  great  extent,  not  only  in  his  own, 
but  in  three  neighboring  counties.  How 
much  longer  he  might  have  persisted  in 
growing  rich  by  .stealth,  i .  is  difficult 
to  say,  when  accident  com]  elled  him  to 
change  his  tactique.  A  very  1  'rge  projierty 
had  been  twice  put  up  for  sale  •.  w  the  county 
Mayo,  under  the  will  of  its  lato  owner,  th 
trustees  being  emiiowered  to  make  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  to  any  purchaser  of 
tlie  whole ;  a  condition  vrhich,  from  the 
great  value  of  the  estates,  seemed  of  little 
avail,  no  single  individual  being  supposed 
able  to  make  such  a  purchase. 

At  last,  and  as  a  final  effort  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  the  estate 
was  offered  at  ten  thousand  pounds  below 
the  original  demand,  when  a  bidder  made 
his  appearance,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  apothecary  of  Loughrea  became  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  pro- 
perties of  the  West,  with  influence  suffi- 
cient to  return  a  member  for  the  county. 

The  murder  was  now  out,  and  the  next 
act  was  to  build  a  handsome,  but  unpreten- 
tious dv,^elling-house  on  a  part  of  the  estate, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  son,  a 
widower  with  one  child.  The  ancient 
family  of  O'Reilly  had  been  the  owners  of 
the  property,  and  the  name  was  still  re- 
tained to  grace  the  new  demesne,  which 
was  called  Mount  O'Reilly,  while  Tom 
Hickman  became  Hickman  O'Reilly,  under 
the  plea  of  some  relationshi]!  to  the  defunct, 
a  point  which  gained  little  credence  in  the 
county,  and  drew  from  Bagenal  Daly  the 
remark,  "that  he  trusted  they  had  a  better 
title  to  the  acres  than  the  arms  of  the 
O'Reillys,"  When  old  Peter  had  made  this 
great  spring,  he  would  gladly  have  retired 
to  Loughrea  once  more,  and  pursued  his 
old  habits,  but,  like  a  blackleg  who  has 
accidentally  discovered  his  skill  at  the 
game,  no  one  would  play  with  him  again, 
and  so  he  was  fain  to  put  up  with  his 
changed  condition,  and  be  "a  gentleman/' 
as  he  called  it,  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  it  was  who,  under  the  pretense  of  a 
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friendly  call  to  see  the  "  knight,"  now  drovo 
into  the  court-yard  of  Gwynne  Abbey.  His 
equipage  was  a  small  four-wheeled  chair 
close  to  tiie  ground,  and  drawn  by  a  rough 
mountain  pony,  which,  in  size  and  shape, 
closely  resembled  a  water-dog.  The  owner 
of  this  unpretending  conveyance  was  a  very 
diminutive,  thin  old  man,  with  a  long,  al- 
most transparent  nose,  tlie  tip  of  wliich 
was  of  a  raspberry  red  ;  a  stilf  cpieue,  formed 
of  his  wiry  gray  hair  carefully  brushed 
back,  even  from  the  temples,  made  a  grace- 
ful curve  on  his  back,  or  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  front  over  his  left  shoulder.  His 
voice  was  a  feeble  treble,  v/itli  a  tremulous 
quiver  through  all  he  said;  while  he  usually 
finished  each  sentence  Avith  a  faint  effort  at 
a  laugh,  a  kind  of  acknovv-ledgmcnt  to  him- 
self that  he  w'as  content  with  liis  opinion, 
and  this,  on  remarkable  occasions,  would 
be  followed  by  the  monosyllable  "a}',"'  a 
jvord  which,  brief  as  it  was,  struck  terror 
into  many  a  heart,  intimating,  as  it  did, 
that  old  Peter  had  just  satisfied  himself  that 
he  had  made  a  good  bargain,  and  that  the 
other  party  was  ''done."' 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  his 
appearance  was  his  mode  of  walking,  and 
even  here  was  displayed  his  wonted  inge- 
nuity. A  partial  paralysis  had  for  some 
years  affected  his  limbs,  and  particularly 
the  muscles  which  raise  and  flex  the  legs  ; 
to  obviate  this  infirmity,  he  fastened  a  cord 
with  a  loop  to  either  foot,  and  by  drawing 
them  up  alternately  he  was  enabled  to  move 
forward,  at  a  slow  pace,  to  be  sure,  and  in 
a  manner  it  was  rather  difficult  to  witness, 
for  the  first  time,  with  becoming  gravity. 
This  was  more  remarkable  when  he  endea- 
vored to  get  on  faster,  for  then  the  flexion, 
a  process  which  required  a  little  time,  was 
either  imperfectly  performed,  or  altogether 
omitted,  and  consequently  he  remained 
stationary,  and  only  hopped  from  one  leg 
to  the  other  after  the  fashion  of  a  stage 
procession.  His  dress  was  a  rusty  black 
coat  with  a  standing  collar,  black  shorts, 
and  white  cotton  stockings,  over  which 
short  black  gaiters  reached  half  way  np  the 
leg ;  on  the  present  occasion  he  also  wore  a 
spencer  of  light  gray  cloth,  as  the  day  was 
cold  and  frosty,  and  his  hat  was  fastened 
under  his  chin  by  a  ribbon. 

"And  so  he  isn't  at  home,  Tate,"  said 
he,  as  he  sat  whipping  the  pony  from  habit, 
a  process  the  beast  seemed  to  regard  with  a 
contemptuous  indifference. 

'''  No.  docther,"  for  by  this  title  the  old 
man  was  always  addressed  by  preference, 
•'the  knight's  up  in  Dublin  ;  he  went  on 
Monday  last." 

"And  this  is  the  seventh  of  the  month," 
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"  faith,  he 
you    don't 


muttered  the  other  to  himself  ; 
takes  it  easy,  anyhov,-  !  And 
know  when  he'll  be  homo  ?" 

"The  fiorra  know  I  know,  doctlier ;  'tis 
ma3'be  to-night  he'd  come — maybe  to-mor- 
row— maybe  it  Avould  be  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  and  it's  not  but  we  want  him  bad- 
ly this  day,  if  it  Avas  God's  will  lie  was 
here  !  "  These  A\ords  Avero  uttered  in  a  tone 
that  Tate  intended  should  provoke  further 
questioning,  for  he  was  most  eager  to  tell  of 
the  duel  and  its  consequences,  but  the  "  doc- 
tor "  never  noticed  them,  but  mei'cly  mut- 
tered a  short  "Ay." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Hickman  ?"  cried  out 
the  deep  voice  of  Bagenal  Daly  at  the  same 


moment. 


You    didn't    chance    to    see 


Mulville  on  the  road,  did  you  ?  " 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Mister  Daly  ?  1  hope  I 
see  you  well.  I  didn't  meet  Dr.  Mulville 
this  morning — is  there  anything  that's 
wrong  here  ?     Who  is  it  that's  ill  ?" 

"A  young  fellow,  a  stranger,  who  has 
been  burning  powder  with  Mr.  Mac  Don- 
ough  up  at  Ciuan,  and  has  been  hit  under 
the  rib  here."' 

"Well,  well,  what  folly  it  is,  and  all 
about  nothing,  I'll  engage." 

"So  your  grandson  Avould  tell  you,"  said 
Daly,  sternly  ;  "for  if  he  felt  it  to  be  any- 
thing, this  quarrel  should  haA-e  been  his. " 

"Faix,  and  I  am  glad  he  left  it  alone," 
said  the  other,  complacently  ;  "  'tis  little 
good  comes  of  the  same  fighting.  I'll  be 
eighty-five  if  I  live  to  March  next,  and  I 
never  drcAV  sword  nor  trigger  yet  against 
any  man." 

"  One  reason  for  Avhich  forbearance  is, 
sir,  that  you  thereby  escaped  a  similar  casu- 
alty to  yourself.  A  laudable  prudence,  and 
likely  to  become  a  family  virtue." 

The  old  doctor  felt  all  the  seyerity  of 
this  taunt  against  his  gi-andson,  but  he 
merely  gave  one  of  his  half-subdued  laughs 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Did  you  get  a 
note  from  me  about  a  fortnight  ago  "? — Ay  ! " 

"  I  received  one  from  your  attorney." 
said  Daly,  carelessly,  "and  I  thrcAV  it  into 
the  fire  without  reading  it." 

"  That  Avas  hasty — that  was  rash,  Mr. 
Daly,"  resumed  the  other,  calmly  ;  "  it  Avas 
about  the  bond  for  the  four  thousand  six 
hundred — " 

"  D — n  me  if  I  care  what  was  the  object 
of  it !  I  happened  to  have  some  weightier 
things  to  think  of  than  usury  and  com- 
pound interest,  as  I  indeed  haA-e  at  this 
moment.  !3y-the-by,  if  you  have  not  for- 
gotten the  old  craft,  come  in  and  see  this 
poor  felloAv.  I'm  much  mistaken,  or  his 
time  will  be  but  short." 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  a  debt  there's  no  escap- 
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iiig  !  "  muttered  the  old  man,  C()ml)ining 
his  vein  of  moniliziiig  with  ;i.  sly  sarcasm  at 
Daly,  while  he  began  the  complicated  series 
of  maneuvers  by  which  he  usiudly  eU'ected 
liis  descent  from  the  pony-carriage. 

In  the  huge  library,  and  on  a  bed  hastily 
brought  down  for  the  purpose,  lay  Forester, 
his  dress  disordered,  and  his  features  de- 
void of  all  color.  The  glazed  expression  of 
his  eye,  and  his  pallid,  half-parted  lips, 
showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  great 
loss  of  blood,  for,  unhappily,  Mr.  Daly's 
surgery  had  not  succeeded  in  arresting  this 
symptom.  His  breathing  was  short  and 
irregular,  and  in  the  convulsive  movement 
of  his  fingers  might  be  seen  the  evidence  of 
acute  suffering.  At  the  side  of  the  bed, 
calm,  motionless,  and  self-possessed,  with 
an  air  as  stern  as  a  soldier  on  his  post, 
stood  Sandy  M'Grane  ;  he  had  been  ordered 
by  his  master  to  maintain  a  perfect  silence, 
and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  even  a  reply  to 
Forester's  questions,  should  he  speak  to 
him.  The  failure  of  the  first  few  efforts 
on  Forester's  part  to  obtain  an  infraction  of 
this  rule,  ended  in  his  submitting  to  his 
destiny,  and  supplying  by  signs  the  want 
of  speech  ;  in  this  way,  he  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  drink  of  water,  when 
Daly  entered,  followed  by  Hickman.  As 
with  slow  and  noiseless  steps  they  came  for- 
wai'd,  Forester  turned  his  head,  and  catch- 
ing a  glance  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
old  Peter  regulated  his  progression,  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

"You  mauna  do  it,  sir,"  said  Sandy, 
sternly;  ''ye  are  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood 
this  minute,  and  it's  no  a  time  for  a  hearty 
laugh.  Ech  !  ech  !  sir,"  continued  he, 
turning  toward  his  master,  "if  we  had 
that  salve  the  Delawares  used  to  put  on 
their  wounds,  I  wadna  say  but  we'd  stap  it 

yet." 

By  this  time  old  Peter  had  laid  his  hand 
on  the  sick  man's  wrist,  and  with  a  large 
watch  laid  before  him  on  the  bed,  was 
counting  his  pulse  aloud. 

"It's  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  he,  in 

a   whisper,   which,  although  intended   for 

'  Daly's    ear,  was    overheard   by    Forester ; 

*'but  it's  thin  as  a  thread,  and  looks  like 

imvard  bleeding." 

"What's  to  be  done,  then — have  you 
anything  to  advise  ?"  said  Daly,  almost 
savagely. 

"Very  little,"  said  Hickman,  with  a 
malignant  grin,  "except  writing  to  his 
friends.  I  know  nothnig  else  to  serve 
him." 

A  brief  shudder  passed  over  Daly's  stern 
features,  rather  like  the  momentary  sense 
of  cold  than  proceeding  from  any  mental  \ 


emotion,  and  then  ho  said,  "I  spoke  toj^ou 
as  a  docLoi-,  sir ;  and  I  ask  you  again,  is 
there  nothing  can  be  done  for  him  ?" 

"'  Well,  well,  we  might  i)lug  up  the 
wound,  to  be  sure,  and  give  him  a  little 
wine,  for  he's  sinking  fast.  I've  got  a  case 
of  instruments  and  some  lint  in  the  gig — 
never  go  without  the  tools,  Mr.  Daly — 
there's  no  knowing  when  one  may  meet  a 
little  accident  like  this." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  then,  lose  no  time  ! " 
said  Daly.  "  Whatever  you  can  do,  do  it  at 
once." 

The  tone  of  command  in  which  he  spoke 
seemed  to  act  like  a  charm  on  the  old  doc- 
tor, for  he  turned  at  once  to  hobble  from 
the  room. 

"  My  servant  will  bring  what  you  want," 
said  Daly,  impatiently. 

"JSTo,  no,"  said  Peter,  shaking  his  head, 
"  I  have  them  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
driving-box  ;  there's  no  one  opens  that  but 
myself. " 

Daly  turned  away  with  a  muttered  ex- 
ecration at  the  miser's  suspicions,  and  then, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  Sandy's  face,  he 
gave  a  short  and  significant  nod.  The  ser- 
vant instinctively  looked  after  the  doctor, 
then,  •  slowly  moving  across  the  floor,  the 
nod  was  repeated,  and  Sandy,  wheeling 
round,  made  three  strides,  and  catching  the 
old  man  round  the  body  with  his  remaining 
arm,  carried  him  out  of  the  room  with  the 
same  indifference  to  his  struggles  or  his 
cries  as  a  nurse  would  bestow  on  a  misbe- 
having urchin. 

When  Sandy  deposited  his  burden  beside 
the  pony-carriage,  old  Peter's  passion  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  assuredly,  if  the 
will  could  have  promj^ted  the  act,  he 
would  have  stamped  as  roundly  as  he 
swore. 

"It's  an  awfu' thing,"  observed  Sandy, 
quaintly,  "to  see  an  auld  carl,  wi' his twa 
legs  in  the  grave,  blaspheming  that  gate  ; 
but  come  awa',  take  your  gimcracks,  and 
let's  get  back  again,  or,  by  the  saul  of  my 
body,  I'll  pit  you  in  the  fountain  !  " 

Eeasoning  on  that  excellent  principle  of 
analogy,  that  what  had  happened  might 
happen  again  even  in  a  worse  form,  old 
Hickman  unlocked  the  box  and  delivered 
into  Scindy's  hands  a  black  leather  case, 
bearing  as  many  signs  of  long  years  and 
service  as  his  own. 

"Let  me  walk  !  let  me  walk  !  "  cried  he, 
in  a  supplicating  tone. 

"Av  you  ca'  it  walking,"  said  Sand}-, 
grimly;  "but  it's  mair,  fur  mair  like  the 
step  o'  a  goose  than  a  Christian  man." 

What  success  might  have  attended  Peter  s 
request  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  at  this  mo- 
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ment  the  noise  of  a  horse  Avas  licard  gallop 
iug  up  the  avenue,  and,  immediately  after, 
Mulville,  the  surgeon  sent  for  by  Mr.  Daly, 
entered  the  court-yard.  Without  deigning 
u  look  toward  Hickman,  or  paying  even  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  urgent  demands 
for  the  restoration  of  his  pocket-case,  Sandy 
seized  Mulville  by  the  arm,  and  liurried 
him  away  to  the  house. 

The  newly-arrived  doctor  was  an  army 
surgeon,  and  proceeded,  with  all  the  readi- 
ness ex})erience  had  taught  him,  to  examine 
Forester's  wound ;  while  Sandy,  to  save 
time,  opened  old  Hickman's  case  on  the 
bed,  and  arranged  the  instruments. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Daly,''  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  drew  some  lint  from  the  antiquated 
leather  pocket, — "look  here,  and  see  how 
our  old  friend  practices  the  art  of  medi- 
cine." He  took  up,  as  he  spoke,  a 
roll  of  paper  and  held  it  toward  Daly  :  it 
was  a  packet  of  bill  ctamjisof  various  value, 
for  old  Peter  could  never  suffer  himself  to 
be  taken  short,  and  Avas  always  provided 
with  the  ready  means  of  transacting  money 
affairs  with  his  patients. 

"Here's  my  d — d  old  bond,''  said  Daly, 
laughing,  as  he  drcAV  forth  a  much-crumpled 
and  time-discolored  parchment ;  "  I'd  ven- 
ture to  say  the  man  would  deserve  well 
of  his  countr}^  who  would  throw  this  con- 
founded pocket-book,  and  its  whole  con- 
tents, into  that  fire." 

*'  Ye  maybe  v\"ant  some  o'  the  tools  yet," 
said  Sandy,  dryly,  for  taking  his  master's 
observations  in  the  light  of  a  command,  he 
was  about  to  commit  the  case  and  the  paper 
to  the  flames. 

"  Take  care  !  take  care  ! "  said  Mulville, 
in  a  whisper  ;  "  it  might  be  a  felony." 

"  It's  devilish  little  Sandy  would  care 
Avhat  name  they  would  give  it,"  replied 
Daly;  "he'd  put  the  owner  on  the  top  of 
them,  and  burn  all  together,  on  a  very  brief 
hint ;"  then  lowering  his  voice,  he  added, 
"  What's  his  chance  ?  "  • 

"  The  chance  of  every  young  fellow  of 
two  OT  three-and-twenty,  to  live  through 
what  Avould  kill  any  man  of  my  time  of  life. 
With  good  care  and  quiet,  but  quiet  above 
all,  he  may  rub  through  it.  We  must  leave 
him  now." 

"You'll  remain  here,"  said  Daly— 
'"'you'll  not  quit  this,  I  hope  ?  " 

"For  a  day  or  two  at  least,  I'll  not  leave 
him."  And  with  this  satisfactory  assurance 
Daly  closed  the  door,  leaving  Sandy  in 
guard  over  the  patient. 

"Here's  j'our  case  of  instruments,  Hick- 
man," said  Daly,  as  the  old  doctor  sat 
motionless  in  his  gig,  awaiting  their  reap- 
pearance ;  for,  in  his  dread  of  further  vio- 


lence, lie  had  preferred  thus  patiently  to 
await  their  return,  than  venture  once  more 
into  the  company  of  Sandy  M'Grano. 
"  We've  robbed  you  of  nothing  except  -ome 
lint :  and,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Mul 
ville,  "I  very  much  doubt  if  that  case  were 
ever  opened  and  closed  before  with  so 
slight  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  pi-o- 
perty." 

old  Hickman  by  this  time  had  opened 
the  ])Ocket-book,  and  was  busily  engaged 
inspecting  its  contents. 

"Ay,  that's  the  bond  !  "  said  Daly,  laugh- 
ing ;  "you  may  Avell  think  liow  small  the 
chance  ,of  repayment  is,  when  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  burning  it." 

"It  will  be  paid  in  good  time,"  said 
Hickman,  in  a  low  cackle,  "  and  the  interest 
too,  maybe — ay!"  And  with  sundry  ad- 
monitions from  the  whip,  and  successive 
chucks  of  the  rein,  the  old  pony  threw  up 
his  head,  shook  his  tail  crossl}^  and  with 
a  step  almost  as  measured  as  that  of  his 
master,  moved  slowly  out  of  the  court- 
yard. 

"  So  much  for  our  century  and  our  civi- 
lization !"  said  Daly,  as  he  looked  after 
him  ;  "  the  old  miser  that  goes  there  has 
more  power  over  our  country  and  its  gen- 
try than  ever  a  feudal  chief  wielded  in  the 
days  of  vassalage." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Daly's.*' 

It  was  upon  one  of  the  very  coldest  even- 
ings of  the  memorably  severe  January  of 
1800,  that  the  doors  of  Daly's  Club  House 
were  besieged  by  can  i ages  of  every  shape 
and  description  ;  some,  brilliant  in  all  the 
luster  of  a  perfect  equipage  ;  others,  more 
plainly  denoting  the  country  gentleman,  or 
the  professional  man ;  and  others  again, 
the  chance  occupants  of  the  various  coach- 
stands,  displayed  every  variety  of  that  now 
extinct  family,  whose  members  went  under 
the  denominations  of  "whiskeys,"  "jin- 
gles,'' and  "noddies." 

A  heavy  fall  of  sleet,  accompanied  with 
a  cutting  north  wind,  did  not  prevent  the 
assemblage  of  a  considerable  crowd,  who, 
by  the  strange  sympathy  of  gregarious  cu- 
riosity, we:e  -drawn  up  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, satisfied  to  think  that  something  un- 
usual, of  vrhat  nature  they  knew  not,  wafi 
going  forward  Avirhin  ;  and  content  to  gaze 
on  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  lusters  as  seen 
through  th.e  drawn  curtains,  and  mark  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  figures,  as  they  passed 
and  repassed  continual Ivo 
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Leaving  ihc  mob,  for  it  was  in  reality 
such,  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinar}'  gathering,  ^VQ  sliall  at  once  pro- 
ceed np  the  ample  stair,  and  enter  the  great 
saloon  of  the  chii),  which,  opening  by  eiglit 
windows  upon  College-green,  formed  the 
conversation  room  of  the  members. 

llere  were  now  assembled  between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons,  gathered  in 
groups  and  knots,  and  talking  with  all  the 
eagerness  some  ingrossing  toi)ic  could  sug- 
gest. In  dress,  air,  and  manner,  they 
seemed  to  represent  sections  of  every  social 
circle  of -the  capital — some,  in  full  Castle 
costume,  had  just  escaped  from  the  table  of 
the  viceroy,  others,  in  military  uniform, 
or  the  dress  of  the  club,  contrasted  with 
coats  of  country  squires,  or  the  even  more 
ungainly  quaintness  of  the  lawyer's  cos- 
tume. They  were  of  every  age,  from  the 
young  man  emerging  into  life,  to  the  old 
frequenter  of  the  club,  who  had  occupied 
his  own  place  and  chair  for  half  a  century  ; 
and  in  manner  and  style  as  various,  many 
preserving  the  courteous  observances  of  the 
old  school  in  all  its  polished  urbanity,  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  exhibiting 
the  traits  of  a  more  independent,  but  cer- 
tainly less  graceful,  politeness.  Happily 
for  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  time,  po- 
litical leanings  had  not  contributed  their 
bitterness  to  private  life,  and  men  of  opin- 
ions the  most  opposite,  and  party  connec- 
tions most  antagonistic,  were  here  met, 
willing  to  lay  aside  for  a  season  the  arms  of 
encounter,  or  to  use  them  with  only  the 
sportive  pleasantry  of  a  polished  wit.  If 
this  manly  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  did 
not  characterize  the  very  last  debates  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  it  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  that  in- 
fluence by  Avliich  the  measure  of  the  Union 
was  carried,  for  briljery  not  only  corrupted 
the  venal,  but  it  soured  and  irritated  the 
men  who  rejected  its  seductions  ;  and  in 
this  wise  a  difference  was  created  between 
the  two  parties,  wider  and  more  irreconcil- 
able than  all  which  political  animosity  or 
mere  party  dislike  could  effect. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
animating  spirit  of  the  assemblage  seemed 
to  partake  of  nothing  less  than  a  feature  of 
political  acrimony  ;  and  amid  the  chance 
phrases  which  met  the  ear,  and  the  hearty 
bursts  of  laughter  that  every  moment  broke 
forth,  it  was  easy  to  collect  that  no  ques- 
tion of  a  party  nature  occupied  their  at- 
tention. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  a  group  of  some 
twenty  persons  stood  or  sat  around  a  chair, 
in  which  a  thin,  elderly  gentleman  was 
seated,  his  fine  and  delicately-marked  fea- 


tures far  nu)re  unequivocally  proclaiming 
I'aiik  than  even  the  glittering  star  he  wore 
on  his  I)rcast.  Without  being  in  reality 
very  old.  Lord  Drogheda  seemed  so,  for, 
partly  from  delicacy  of  liealth,  and  partly, 
as  some  affirmed,  from  an  affectation  of  age 
(a  more  fre(pumt  thing  tlian  is  suspected), 
he  had  contracted  a  stoop,  and  walked  with 
every  sign  of  debility. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  how  does  time  go  ?" 
said  he,  with  an  easy  smile.  "  Are  we  not 
near  the  hour  ?  " 

'"'Yes;  it  wants  but  eleven  minutes  of 
ten  now,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  group. 
"Do  vou  mean  to  hold  liim  sharp  to 
time?'" 

"Egad,  I  sliould  think  so,"'  interrupted 
a  red-whiskered  squire,  in  splashed  top- 
boots.  "I've  ridden  in  from  Ki  Id  are  to- 
night to  see  the  match,  and  I  protest 
against  any  put-off." 

Lord  Drogheda  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  speaker  with  a  look  in  which  mildness 
was  so  marked,  it  could  not  be  called  re- 
proof, but  it  evidently  confused  him,  as  he 
added,  "Of  course,  if  the  gentlemeil  who 
have  heavy  wagers  on  it  are  content,  I  must 
be  also." 

"  I,  for  one,  say  '  sharp  time,'  "  cried  out 
a  dapperly-dressed  yoimg  fellow,  with  an 
open  pocket-book  in  his  hand ;  "  play  or 
pay  is  the  only  rule  in  these  cases," 

"I've  backed  my  lord  at  eight  to  ten,  in 
hundreds,"  said  another,  "  and  certainly  I'll 
claim  my  bet  if  the  'knight'  is  one  minute 
late." 

"  Then  you  have  just  three  to  decide  that 
question,"  said  one  at  his  side.  "  My  watch 
is  with  the  post-oflnce." 

"Quite  time  enough  left  to  order  my 
carriage,"  said  Lord  Drogheda,  rising  with 
an  energy  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
indolent  habit.  "If  'the  Knight  of 
G Wynne'  should  be  accidently  delayed,  gen- 
tlemen, I,  for  my  part,  prefer  being  also 
absent.  It  will  tljen  be  a  matter-^of  some 
difficulty  for  the  parties  betting  to  say  who 
is  the  delinquent."  He  took  his  hat  as  he 
spoke,  and  was  moving  through  the  crowd, 
when  a  sudden  cheer  from  without  was 
heard,  and  then,  almost  the  instant  after, 
a  confused  sound  of  acclamation  as  the 
"  Knight  of  Gv/ynne  "  entered,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Con  Ileffernan.  .  Making  his 
way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd  of 
Avelcoming  friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
"  knight"  approached  the  end  of  the  room 
Avhere  Lord  Drogheda  now  awaited  him, 
standing. 

"Not  late,  my  lord,  though  very  near 
it,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand.  "If  I 
should  apologize,  however,  I  have  an  excuse 
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yon  will  not  reject — Con  Iloffcrnan's  bur- 
gundy is  hard  to  part  witli." 

"  Very  true,  knight,"  said  his  lordship, 
smiling-.  'MVifch  a  friend  one  sees  so  sel- 
dom, a  little  dalliance  is  most  pardonable." 

TJiis  sarcasm  was  met  by  a  ready  laugh, 
for  Heffernan  was  better  known  as  a  guest 
at  other  tables  than  a  host  at  his  own  ;  nor 
did  he  at  whose  expense  the  jest  was  made, 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  mirth,  while  he 
added, 

"  The  burgundy,  like  one  of  your  lord- 
ship's bon  mots,  is  perhaps  appreciated 
the  more  highly  because  of  its  rarity." 

''Very  true,  Heffernan,"  replied  Lord 
Drogheda  ;  '*we  should  keep  our  wit  and 
wine  only  for  our  best  friends." 

"Faith,  then,"  whis])ered  the  red-whis- 
kered squire  who  spoke  before,  "if  the 
liquor  does  not  gain  more  by  keeping  than 
the  wit,  I'd  recommend  Con  to  drink  it  off 
a  little  faster." 

'*  Or,  better  still,"  interposed  the  knight, 
"only  give  it  to  those  who  understand  its 
flavor.  But  we  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  losing 
very  valuable  time.  What  say  you  to  the 
small  room  off  the  library,  or  will  your 
lordship  remain  here  ?" 

"  Here,  if  equally  agreeable  to  you.  We 
are  botli  of  us  too  old  in  the  harness  to 
care  much  for  being  surrounded  hj  specta- 
tors." 

"Is  it  true,  Con,"  said  a  friend  in  Hef- 
fernan's  ear,  "that  Darcy  has  laid  fifty 
thousand  on  this  party  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  are  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark,"  whispered  Heffernan.  "The 
v/ager  has  been  off  and  on  these  last  eight 
or  ten  years.  It  Avas  made  at  Hutchinson's 
one  evening,  when  we  had  all  drunl:  a  good 
deal  of  wine.  At  first,  whist  was  talked  of, 
but  Drogheda  objected  to  Darcy's  naming 
Vicars  as  his  partner." 

"More  fool  he.  Vicars  is  a  first-rate 
player,  but  confoundedly  unlucky." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  they  fixed  on  piquet 
as  the  game,  and,  if  accounts  be  true,  all 
the  better  for  Darcy.  They  say  he  has 
beaten  the  best  players  in  France." 

"And  what  is  really  the  stake  ?  One 
hears  so  many  absurd  versions  of  it." 

"The  Balfy-dermot  property." 

"The  whole  of  it?" 

"Every  acre,  with  the  demesne,  house, 
plate,  pictures,  carriages,  wine — begad  !  I'm 
not  sure  if  the  livery  serA'ants  are  not  in- 
cluded— against  fifty  thousand  pounds.  You 
know  Drogheda  has  lent  him  a  very  large 
sum  on  a  mortgage  of  that  property  already, 
and  this  will  make  the  thing  about  double 


or  quits. 
"  Well, 


Heffernan,'*  cried   the   knight. 


"arc  you  making  your  liook  there  ?  When 
you've  quite  finished,  let  me  have  a  pinch 
of  tliat  excellent  snuff'  of  yours." 

"  Why  not  try  mine  ?  "  said  Lord  Drog- 
heda, pushing  a  magnificently  jeweled  box, 
containing  a  miniature,  across  the  table. 

"  "Twould  be  a  bad  augury,  my  lord," 
said  Darcy,  laughing.  ."If  I  remember 
aright,  you  won  this  handsome  box  from  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu." 

"Ah  !  you  know  that  story  then." 

"I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  remem- 
ber the  circumstance  perfectly.  The  king 
was  leaning  over  the  duke's  chair,  watching 
the  game — " 

"Quite  true.  The  duke  affected  not  to 
know  that  his  majesty  was  there,  and  when 
he  placed  the  box  on  the  table,  cried,  "  A 
thousand  louis  against  the  portrait  of  the 
king  ! "  There  was  no  declining  such  a 
Avager  at  such  a  moment,  although,  intrin- 
sically, the  box  Avas  not  worth  half  the 
sum.     I  accepted,  and  won  it." 

"And  the  duke  then  offered  to  giA'e  you 
twice  the  money  for  it  back  again  ?  " 

"He  did  so,  and  I  refused.  I  shall  not 
readily  forget  the  sweet,  sad  smile  of  the 
king  as  he  tapped  tlie  Avily  courtier  on  tlie 
shoulder,  and  said,  '  Ah  !  Monsieur  le  Due, 
do  you  only  value  your  king  Avhen  you've 
lost  him  ? '  They  were  prophetic  words  I 
Well;  Avell  !  Ave've  got  upon  a  sorrowful 
theme  ;  let's  change  it." 

"  Here  are  the  cards,  at  last,"  said  the 
knight,  taking  a  sealed  packet  from  the 
waiter's  hand,  and  breaking  it  open  on  the 
table.  "Now,  Heffernan,  order  me  a  glasa 
of  claret  negus,  and  take  care  that  no  one 
comes  to  worry  us  with  news  of  the  House." 

"It's  a  sugar  bill,  or  a  new  clause  in  the 
Corporation  Act,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the}^  are  Avorking  at,"  said  Lord  Drogheda, 
negligently. 

"No,  my  lord,"  interposed  Heffernan, 
slyly  ;  "it's  a  bill  to  permit  your  lordship's 
nephew  to  hold  the  living  of  Ardragh  with 
his  deanery." 

"All  right  and  proper,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, endeavoring  to  hide  a  rising  flush  on 
his  cheek  by  an  opportune  laugh.  "  Tom 
is  a  capital  felloAV,  and  a  good  parson,  too." 
•  "  And  ought  never  to  omit  the  prayer 
for  the  Parliament  !  "  muttered  Heffernan, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders, 
vv^ho  relished  the  allusion  heartily. 

"The  deal  is  with  you,  knight,"  said 
Lord  Drogheda,  pushing  the  cards  across 
the  table. 

The  moment  afterward,  a  pin  could  not 
have  fallen  unheard  in  that  croAvded  assem- 
bly. Even  they  who  were  not  themselves  bet- 
ters, felt  the  deej^est  interest  in  a  game  where 
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the  stake  was  so  great,  ami  nil  who  could 
set  value  on  skill  and  address  were  curious 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  contest,  Not 
a  word  was  si)oken  on  cither  side  as  the 
cards  fell  upon  tlie  table,  and  although 
many  of  the  bystanders  disjjlayed.  looks  of 
more  eager  anxiety,  the  players  showed  by 
their  intentness  how  strenuously  each  strug- 
gled for  the  victory. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  a 
low,  murmuring  noise  sjDread  through  the 
room,  and  the  news  was  circulated  that  the 
first  game  was  over,  and  the  knight  the 
winner.  The  players,  however,  were  silent 
as  before,  and  the  deal  went  over  without  a 
word. 

^'One  moment,  my  lord,"  said  Darcy,  as 
he  gently  inter2:)osed  his  hand  to  prevent 
Loi'd  Drogheda  taking  up  his  cards — "  a 
single  moment.  You  will  call  me  faint- 
hearted for  it,  but  I  do  not  care.  I  beseech 
you  let  the  party  cease  here.  It  is  a  great 
favor  ;  but,  as  I  could  not  ask  it  if  I  had 
lost  the  game,  give  me,  I  pray,  so  much  of 
advantage  for  my  good  luck." 

^' You  forget,  knight,  that  I,  as  a  loser, 
could  not  accede  to  your  proposal  ;  what 
would  be  said  of  any  man  who,  with  such  a 
stake  at  issue,  accepted  an  offer  like  this  ?  " 

"  My  dear  lord,  don't  you  think  that  you 
and  I  might  afford  to  have  our  actions  can- 
vassed, and  yet  be  very  little  afraid  of  the 
Gi'iticism  ?"  said  Darcy,  proudly. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Darcy,  I  really  could 
not  do  this ;  beside,  you  must  concede 
something  to  mortified  vanity.  Now,  I 
am  anxious  to  have  my  revenge." 

''Be  it  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight, 
with  a  sigh,  and  the  game  began. 

The  looks  and  glances  which  were  inter- 
changed by  those  about  during  this  brief 
colloquy  showed  how  little  sympathy  there 
was  felt  with  the  generosity  of  eitlier  side. 
The  betters  had  set  their  hearts  on  gain, 
and  cared  little  for  the  feelings  of  the  play- 
ers. 

'■'  You  see  he  was  right,"  whispered  the 
red-whiskered  squire  to  his  neighbor  ;  "my 
lord  has  won  the  game  in  one  hand."  And 
so  it  was ;  in  less  than  five  minutes  the 
party  was  over. 

"Now  for  the  conqueror,"  cried  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne,  who,  somewhat  net- 
tled at  a  success  wnich  seemed  to  lessen  the 
generous  character  of  his  own  proposal, 
dealt  the  cards  nastily,  and  as  if  anxious  to 
conclude. 

'"'Now,  Darcy,  we  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity," said  Lord  Drogheda,  smiling  ; 
'*  what  say  you  to  draw  stakes  as  we  stand  ?  " 
''  Willingly,  most  willingly,  my  lord. 
If  a  bad  cause  saps  courage,  I  have  reason 


to  be  low  in  heart.-  This  foolish  wager  haa 
cost  me  the  loss  of  three  nights'  sleep,  and 
if  you  are  content — *' 

"  But  are  these  gentlemen  here  satis- 
fied ?"said  Lord  Drogheda  ;  and  an  almost 
universal  cry  of  "  No  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  if  we  are  to  play  for  the  bystand- 
ers, my  lord,  let  us  not  delay  thorn,"  said 
the  knight,  as  he  took  up  his  cards  and  be- 
gan to  arrange  them. 

"Darcy  has  it,  by  Jove! — the  game  is 
his,"  was  muttered  from  one  to  another  in 
the  crowd  behind  his  chair  ;  and  the  report, 
gaining  currency,  was  soon  circulated  in 
the  larger  room  without. 

"  Have  you  anything  heavy  on  it,  Con  ?  " 
said  a  fashionably-dressed  man  to  llefl'er- 
nan,  who  endeavored  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  where  the  knight  sat. 

"Look  at  Heffernan,"  said  another  ; 
"they  say  he  never  bets,  but  mark  the  ex- 
citement of  his  face,  now." 

"What  is  it,  Heffernan?  "  said  the  knight, 
as  the  other  leaned  over  his  chair  and  tried 
to  wdiisper  something  in  his  ear.  "  Is  that 
a  queen,  my  lord  ?  In  that  case  I  believe 
the  game  is  mine — What  is  it,  Heffernan?" 
and  he  bent  his  ear  to  listen  ;  then  sudden- 
ly dashing  the  cards  upon  the  table,  cried 
out,  "Great  Pleaven  !  is  this  true? — the 
young  fellow  I  met  at  Kilbeggan  ?" 

"The  same,"  whispered  Heffernan,  rap- 
idly; "a  brother  officer  of  your  son  Lionel's 
—  a  cousin  of  Lord  Castlereagh's — a  fine, 
dashing  fellow,  too." 

"  Wliere  is  he  wounded  ?  "  asked  Darcy, 
eagerly. 

"  Finish  your  game — I  must  tell  you  all 
about  it,"  said  Heffernan,  folding  up  a  let- 
ter which  ho  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"Your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  Darcy, 
with  a  look  full  of  agitation  ;  "  I  have  just 
heard  very  bad  news — I  play  the  knave." 
A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  behind 
him. 

"  You  meant  the  king,  I  know,  knight," 
said  Lord  Drogheda,  restoring  the  card  to 
his  hand  as  he  sj^oke,  but  a  loud  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  arose  from  those  at  his 
side. 

''You  are  right,  my  lord,  I  did  intend 
the  king,"  said  the  knight;  "but  these 
gentlemen  insist  upon  the  knave,  and,  if 
you'll  permit  me,  I'll  play  it." 

The  whole  fortune  of  the  game  hung  up- 
on the  card,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  the 
knight  was  beaten. 

"  Even  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling  calmly,  "you  have  beaten  me 
against  luck  ;  fortune  will  not  do  every- 
thing.   The  Roman  satirist  goes  even  tur- 
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ther,  and  says  she  can  do  nothing."  He 
rose  as  he  said  these  words  and  looked 
aroiTnd  for  Ilcffernan. 

"If  you  want  Con  Heffernan,  knight," 
said  one  of  the  party,  "  I  think  he  has  gone 
down  to  the  House." 

''The  very  man,"  said  Darcy ;  "good- 
n'ght,  my  lord, — good-night,  gentlemen 
all." 

"  I  did  not  believe  anything  could  shake 
Darcy's  nerve,  but  he  certainly  played  that 
game  ill,"  said  a  bystander. 

"  Heffernan  could  tell  us  more  about 
it,"  said  another  ;  "rely  on  it,  Master  Con 
and  the  devil  knew  why  that  knave  was 
played." 


CHAPTER  X. 


AN   INTRIGUE  DETECTED. 


Of  all  the  evil  influences  which  swayed 
ihe  destinies  of  Ireland  in  latter  days,  none 
can  compare,  in  extent  or  importance,  with 
,the  fatal  taste  for  prodigality  that  charac- 
terized the  habits  of  the  gentry.  Eeck- 
less,  wasteful  extravagance,  in  every  detail 
of  life,  suggested  modes  of  acting  and 
thinking  at  variance  with  all  individ- 
ual, and,  consequently,  all  national  pros- 
perity. Hospitality  Avas  pushed  to  profu- 
sion, liberality  became  a  spendthrift  liabit. 
The  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
Irish  temperament  alike  contributed  to 
this  passion  ;  there  was  the  wish  to  please, 
the  desire  to  receive  conrteously,  and  en- 
tertain with  splendor  within  doors,  and  to 
appear  with  proportionate  magnificence 
without. 

A  proud  sense  of  what  they  deemed  be- 
fitting their  station,  induced  the  gentry  to 
vie  in  expenditure  with  the  richly-endowed 
officials  of  the  Government,  and  the  very 
thought  of  prudence  or  foresight  in  mat- 
ters of  expense,  would  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  a  meanness  by  those  who  believed 
they  were  sustaining  the  honor  of  their 
country,  v/hile  sapping  the  foundation  of 
its  prosperity. 

If  we  have  little  to  plead  in  defense,  or  in 
palliation  of  such  haoits,  we  can  at  least  af- 
firm, that,  in  many  cases,  they  were  prac- 
ticed with  a  taste  and  elegance  that  shed 
'lister  over  the  period.  Unlike  the  vulgar 
Jisplays  of  newly-acquired  vrealth,  they  ex- 
nibited,  in  a  striking  light,  the  generous 
and  high-spirited  features  of  the  native  cha- 
racter, which  deemed  that  nothing  could 
be  too  good  for  tlie  guest,  nor  any  expendi- 
{.ure  for  his  entertainment  either  too  costly 
or  too  difficult.     The  fatal  facility  of  Irish 


nature,  and  the  still  more  ruinous  influence 
of  example,  hurried  men  along  on  this  road 
to  i'uin,  and  as  political  prospects  grew 
darker,  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  future 
succeeded,  in  which  little  care  was  taken  for 
the  morrovv',  until,  at  last,  thoughtless  ex- 
travagance became  a  habit,  and  moneyed 
difficulties  the  lot  of  almost  every  family  of 
Ireland. 

That  a  gentry  so  embarrassed,  and  with 
such  prospects  of  ruin  before  them,  should 
have  been  easy  victims  to  ministerial  se- 
duction, is  far  less  surprising  than  that  so 
many  were  to  be  seen  who  could  prefer 
their  integrity  to  the  rich  bribes  of  govern- 
ment patronage;  and  it  is  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  the  day,  that,  amid  all  the  lavish 
and  heedless  course  of  prodigality  and  ex- 
cess, there  were  some  who  could  face  pover- 
ty with  stouter  hearts  than  they  could  en- 
dure the  stigma  of  gilded  corruption  ;  nor 
is  it  the  history  of  every  parliament  that 
can  say  as  much. 

Let  us  leave  this  theme,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  being  misunderstood,  for  the  mo- 
ment, by  our  reader,  and  turn  to  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne,  wiio  novv  was  seated  at 
his  breakfast  in  a  large  parlor  of  his  house 
in  Henrietta  street.  Sad  and  deserted  as  it 
seems  now,  this  was,  in  those  days,  the 
choice  residence  of  Irish  aristocracy,  and 
the  names  of  peers  and  baronets  on  every 
door  told  of  a  class  which,  now,  should  be 
sought  for  in  scattered  fragments  among 
the  distant  cities  of  the  continent. 

The  knight  was  reading  the  morning  pa- 
pers, in  which,  amid  the  fashionable  news, 
was  an  account  of  his  own  Avager  with  Lord 
Drogheda,  when  a  carriage  drove  up  hastily 
to  the  door,  and  immediately  after,  the 
loud  summons  of  a  footman  resounded 
through  the  street. 

While  the  knight  was  yet  wondering  who 
his  early  visitor  should  prove,  the  servant 
announced  Mr.  Con  Hefferman. 

"The  very  man  I  wished  to  see,"  cried 
Darcy,  eagerly;  "  tell  me  all  about  this  un- 
fortunate business.  But,  first  of  ail,  is  he 
out  of  danger  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe.  I  understand,  for  a  time, 
it  Avas  a  very  doubtful  thing  ;  Daly's  sur- 
gery, it  would  seem,  rather  increased  the 
hazard.  He  began  searching  for  the  ball 
regardless  of  the  bleeding,  and  the  young 
fellow  Avas  verv  near  sinking  under  loss  of 
blood." 

"The  whole  affair  was  his  doing  !  "  said 
the  knight,  impatiently.  "  Hoav  Mr.  Mac 
Donough  could  have  found  himself  at  my 
table  is  more  than  I  can  Avell  imagine  ; 
that,  Avhen  he  got  there,  something  like 
this  would  follow,   does  not  surprise  me= 
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Daly  is  really  too  bad.  ^Ycl],  well,  1  hoped 
to  luive  set  otf  for  the  abbey  to-day,  but  I 
must  stay  here,  I  find  ;  Drogheda  is  kind 
enough  to  let  nic  redeem  lially-dermot,  and 
I  must  see  Gleeson  about  it.  It's  rather  a 
heavy  blow  just  now." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  altogether  blame- 
less/' said  lleffernan,  timidly.  "I  ought 
not  to  have  mentioned  that  unlucky  busi- 
ness till  the  game  was  over,  but  1  thought 
your  nerve  was  proof  against  anything.'' 

"So  it  was,  lleffernan,"  said  the  knight, 
laughing,  "some  five  -  and  -  twen  ty  years 
ago ;  but  tliis  shattered  wreck  has  "little 
remains  of  the  old  three-decker.  I  should 
have  won  that  game." 

"It's  all  past  and  over  now,  so  never 
think  more  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  should  have  woii  the  game. 
Drogheda  saw  my  advantage  ;  he  went  on 
witli  the  very  suit  in  my  hand,  and  when 
he  reached  over  for  his  snuff-box,  his  hand 
trembled  like  in  an  ague-fit." 

"Come,  don't  let  the  thing  dwell  in  your 
mind.  There  is  another  and  heavier  game 
to  play,  and  you're  certain  to  win  there,  if 
you' do  but  like  it." 

"I  don't  clearly  understand  yon,"  said 
Darcy,  doubtingly. 

"I'll  be  explicit  enough,  then,"  said 
Heffernan,  taking  a  chair  and  seating  him- 
self directly  in  front  of  the  knight.  "You 
know  the  position  of  the  Government  at 
this  moment.  They  have  secured  a  safe 
and  certain  majority — the  '  Union '  is  car- 
ried. When  I  say  carried,  I  mean  that 
tiiere  is  not  a  doubt  on  any  reasonable  mind 
but  that  the  bill  will  pass.  The  lists  show 
a  majority  of  seven,  perhaps  eight,  for  the 
ministry  ;  and  if  they  had  but  one  in  their 
favor,  Pitt  is  determined  to  go  through 
vv'ith  it.  Now,  Ave  all  very  well  know  how 
this  has  been  done.  Our  people  have  be- 
haved infamously, '  disgracefully  —  there's 
no  mincing  the  matter.  You  heard  of 
Fox—?" 

"Ko.     What  of  him?" 

"He  has  just  accepted  the  escheatorship 
of — I  forget  what  or  where,  hut  he  vacates 
his  seat  to  make  room  for  Courtenay." 

"Sam  Courtenay? — Scrub,  as  we  used 
to  call  him  ?  " 

"Scrub — exactly  so.  Well,  he  comes  in 
for  Roscommon,  and  is  to  have  a  place  un- 
der the  new  commission  of  twelve  hundred 
a  year.  But  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  say- 
ing, Castlerc'igh  has  bought  these  fellows 
at  his  price  or  their  own  ;  some  were  dear 
enough,  some  were  cheap.  Barton,  for  in- 
stance, takes  it  out  in  Castle  dinners,  and 
has  sold  his  birthright  for  the  viceroy's 
venison." 


"May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite," 
repeated  Darcy,  laughing. 

"Well,  let's  not  waste  more  time  ou 
them,  but  come  to  what  I  mean.  Castle- 
I'eagh  wants  to  know  liow  you  mean  to 
vote  ;  some  have  told  him  you  would  be  on 
his  side  ;  others,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber, say  the  reverse.  In  fact,  little  as  you 
may  think  about  the  matter,  heavy  Ijets 
are  laid  at  this  moment  on  the  question, 
and — but  I  won't  mention  names  ;  enough 
if  I  say  a  friend  of  ours — an  old  friend,  too 
— has  a  thousand  on  it." 

The  knight  tapped  his  snuff-box  calmly, 
and  with  his  blandest  "smile  begged  Heffer- 
nan to  proceed. 

"Faith!  Fve  nearly  told  all  I  had  to 
sa}'.  Every  one  well  knows  that,  whatever 
decision  you  come  to,  it  will  be  unbiased 
by  everything  eave  your  own  conscientious 
sense  of  right ;  and,  as  arguments  are  pret- 
ty nearly  equal  on  the  question — for  in 
truth,  after  having  heard  and  read  most  of 
what  has  been  spoken  or  written  on  the 
point — I'm  regularly  nonplused  on  which 
side  to  see  the  advantage.  The  real  question 
seems  to  be,  can  Ave  go  on  as  Ave  are  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  observed  the  knight, 
gravely.  "  A  parliament  which  has  exhib- 
ited its  venality  so  openly,  can  have  little 
]3retension  to  public  confidence." 

"  The  very  remark  I  made  myself,"  cried 
Heffernan,  triumphantly. 

"The  men  Avho  sell  themselves  to-day  to 
the  Crown,  will,  if  need  be,  sell  themselves 
to-morrow  to  the  mob." 

''My  own  words,  by  Jove!  —  my  A^ery 
■words." 

"A  dependent  parliament,  attempting 
separate  and  independent  legislation,  means 
an  absurdity." 

"  There  is  no  other  name  for  it,"  cried 
Heffernan,  in  ecstasy. 

"I  have  known  Ireland  for  something 
more  than  half  a  century  now,"  said  the 
knight,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  his 
voice,  "' and  yet  never  before  saw  so  much 
of  social  disorder  as  at  ]3resent,  and  per- 
haps we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  scenes  we  have  witnessed  an  France 
have  been  more  bloody  and  more  cruel,  but 
they  will  leaA'e  less  permanent  results  be- 
hind them  than  our  own  revolution,  for 
such  after  all  it  is.  The  property  of  the 
country  is  changing  hands,  the  old  aristoc- 
racy are  dying  out,  if  not  dead  ;  their  new 
successors  have  neither  any  hold  on  the  af- 
fection of  the  peoj)le,  nor  a  bond  of  union 
with  each  other.  See  what  Avill  come  of 
it ;  the  old  game  of  feiidalism  Avill  be  tried 
by  these  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  peas- 
antry, whose  reverence  for  birth  is  a  rcli- 
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gion,  will  turn  on  them,  and  the  time  is 
not  very  distant,  perhaps,  when  the  men 
who  would  not  harm  the  landlord's  dog, 
\n\\  have  little  reverence  for  the  landlord's 
self." 

"You  have  drawn  a  sad  picture,"  said 
Heffernan,  either  feeling  or  affecting  to  feel 
the  truthfulness  of  the  knight's  delineation. 

"■  Our  share  in  the  ruin,"'  said  the  knight, 
rising,  and  pacing  the  room  v;ith  rapid 
strides — '-'our  share  is  not  undeserved. 
We  had  a  distinct  and  defined  duty  to  per- 
form, and  we  neglected  it ;  instead  of  ex- 
tending civilization  we  were  the  messen- 
gers of  barbarism  among  the  people." 

''Your  own  estates,  I  have  heard,  are  a 
refutation  of  your  theory,"  interposed  Hef- 
fernan, insinuatingly. 

"My  estates—''  repeated  the  knight,  and 
then  stopping  suddenly,  with  a  changed 
voice  he  said:  "Heffernan,  we  have  got 
into  a  long  and  very  unprofitable  theme  ; 
let  us  try  back,  if  we  can,  and  see  whence 
we  started.     We  were  talking  of  the  Union. " 

"Just  so,"  said  Heffernan,  not  sorry  to 
resume  the  subject  which  indl^ced  his  visit. 

"  I  have  determined  not  to  vote  on  the 
measure,"  said  the  knight,  solemnly  ;  "my 
reasons  for  the  course  I  adopt  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  justify  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives ;  meanwhile  it  will  prevent  unneces- 
sary speculation,  and  equally  unnecessary 
solicitation,  if  I  tell  you  frankly  what  I 
mean  to  do.     Such  is  my  present  resolve." 

The  word  solicitation  fell  from  the 
knight'  slips  with  such  a  peculiar  expression, 
that  Heffernan  at  once  saw  his  own  game 
Avas  detected,  and,  like  a  clever  tactician, 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  forced  po- 
sition. 

'■  You  have  been  frank  with  me,  knight, 
I'll  not  be  less  candid  with  yon.  I  came 
hereto  convey  to  you  a  distinct  olferfrom  the 
Government — not  of  any  personal  favor  or 
advantage,  that,  they  well  knew,  you  would 
reject — but,  in  the  event  of  your  support, 
to  take  any  suggestion  you  might  make  on 
the  new  bill  into  their  serious  and  favora- 
ble consideration  ;  to  advise  with  you,  how, 
in  short,  the  measure  might  be  made  to 
meet  your  views,  and,  so  to  say,  admit  you 
into  conclave  with  the  cabinet." 

"All  this  is  very  flattering,"  said  the 
knight,  with  a  sm.ile  of  evident  satisfaction, 
"but  I  scarcely  see  how  the  opinions  of  a 
very  humble  country  gentleman  can  weigh 
in  the  grave  councils  of  a  Government," 

"  The  best  proof  is  the  fact  itself,"  re- 
plied Heffernan,  artfully.  "Were  I  to  tell 
you  of  other  reasons,  you  might  suspect  me 
of  an  intention  to  canvass  your  support  on 
very  different  grounds. " 


"  I  confess  I'm  in  the  dark — explain 
yourself  more  fully." 

"  This  is  a  day  for  smcei-iiy,"  said  Hef- 
fernan, smiling,  "and  so,  here  it  is — the 
prince  has  taken  a  special  liking  to  your 
son  Lionel,  and  has  given  him  his  compa- 
ny." 

"His  company  !    1  never  heard  of  it. 

"  Strange  enough  that  he  should  not 
have  written  to  you  on  the  subject,  but  the 
fact  is  unquestionable — and,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, he  is  a  frequent  guest  at  Carlton 
House,  and  admitted  into  the  choice  circle 
of  his  royal  highness's  parties  :  if,  in  the 
freedom  of  that  intimacy  with  which  he  is 
honored  by  the  prince,  the  question  should 
have  arisen,  how  his  father  meant  to  vote, 
the  fact  was  not  surprising,  no  more  than 
that  Captain  Darcy  should  have  replied — " 

"  Lionel  never  pledged  himself  to  con- 
trol my  vote,  depend  upon  that,  Mr.  Hef- 
fernan," said  the  knight,  reddening. 

"Nor  did  I  say  so,"  interposed  Heffer- 
nan. "  Hear  me  out — your  son  is  reported 
to  have  answered  '  My  father's  family  have 
been  too  trained  in  loyalty,  sire,  not  to  give 
their  voice  with  what  they  believe  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  :  your  royal  high- 
ness may  doubt  his  jiidgment,  his  honor 
will,  I  am  certain,  never  be  called  in  ques- 
tion." The  prince  laughed  good-natured- 
ly, and  said,  '  Enough,  Darcy — quite 
enough  ;  it  Avill  give  me  great  satisfaction 
to  think  as  highly  of  the  father  as  I  do  of 
the  son  ;  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  staff, 
and  I  can  offer  you  the  post  of  an  extra 
aid-de-camp.'" 

"This  is  very  good  news — the  best  I've 
heard  for  many  a  da}^,  Heffernan,  and  for 
its  accuracy — " 

"Lord  Castlcrcagh  is  the  guarantee," 
added  Heffernan,  hastily  ;  "  I  had  it  from 
his  own  lips.'^ 

"I'll  wait  on  him  this  morning.  I  can 
at  least  express  my  gratitude  for  his  royal 
highness's  kindness  to  my  boy." 

"  You'll  not  have  far  to  go,"  said  Hef- 
fernan, smiling. 

"How  so  ? — vfhat  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  is  at  the  door  this 
moment  in  that  carriage  ; "  and  Heffernan 
pointed  to  the  chariot  which,  Avith  its 
blinds  closely  draAvn,  stood  before  the  street 
door. 

The  knight  moved  hastily  toward  the 
door,  and  then,  turning  suddenly,  burst 
into  a  hearly  laugh — a  laugh  so  racy  and 
full  of  enjoymen't,  that  Helfernan  himself 
joined  m  it,"  Avithout  knowing  Avherefore. 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Heffernan  !  " 

said- the  knight,  as  he  lay  back  in  a  deep- 

!  cushioned  chair,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  uoat 
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streaming  with  tears  of  langhtor — "  a  devil- 
ish clever  fellow  !  The  whole  affair  re- 
minds me  of  poor  Jack  Morris/' 

"Faith  !  I  don't  see  your  meaning,"  said 
Heffcrnan,  half  fearful  that  all  was  not 
right. 

"You  knew  Jack — Ave  all  knew  him. 
Well,  poor  Morris  was  going  home  one 
night — from  the  theater,  I  believe  it  was — 
but,  just  as  he  reached  Ely  place,  he  saw, 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  a  gentlemanlike 
fellow  tr3'ing  to  make  out  an  address  on  a 
letter,  and  endeavoring,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  spell  out  the  words  by  the  uncertain 
light.  '  Devilish  provoking  ! '  said  the 
stranger,  half  aloud  ;  '  I  wrote  it  myself, 
and  yet  cannot  read  a  word  of  it.'  '  Can 
I  be  of  any  service  ? '  said  Jack.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  was  always  ready  for  anything 
kind  or  good-natured.  'Thank  you,'  said 
the  other  ;  'but  I'm  a  stranger  in  Dublin — 
only  arrived  this  evening  from  Liverpool — 
and  cannot  remember  the  name,  or  the 
street  of  my  hotel,  although  I  noted  both 
down  on  this  letter.'  'Show  it  to  me,' 
said  Jack,  taking  the  document.  But,  al- 
though he  held  it  every  way,  and  tried  all 
manner  of  guesses,  he  never  could  hit  on 
the  name  the  stranger  wanted.  '  Never 
mind,'  said  Jack;  'don't  bother  yourself 
about  it.  Come  home  with  me  and  have 
an  oyster — I'll  give  you  a  bed  ;  'twill  be 
time  enough  after  breakfast  to-morrow  to 
hunt  out  the  hotel.'  To  make  short  of  it, 
the  stranger  complied  ;  after  all  the  natu- 
ral expressions  of  gratitude  and  shame, 
home  they  went,  supped,  finished  two  bot- 
tles of  claret,  and  chatted  away  till  past 
two  o'clock.  '  You'd  like  to  get  to  bed,  I 
see,'  said  Jack,  as  the  stranger  seemed 
growing  somewhat  drowsy,  and  so  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  show 
the  gentleman  to  his  room.  '  And,  Martin,' 
said  he,  '  take  care  that  everything  is  com- 
fortable, and  be  sure  you  have  a  nightcap.' 
'Oh!  I've  a  nightcap  myself,'  said  the 
stranger,  pulling  one,  neatly  folded,  out  of 
his  coat  pocket.  '  Ilave  you,  by  G — d  ! ' 
said  Jack.  '  If  you  have,  then,  you'll  not 
sleep  here.  A  man  that's  so  ready  for  a 
contingency  has  generally  some  hand  in 
contriving  it.'  And  so  he  put  him  out  of 
doors,  and  never  saw  more  of  him — eh, 
Heffernan — was  Jack  right  ?  "  And  again 
the  old  man  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  Heffernan,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
comfiture, could  not  refrain  from  partici- 
pating. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  he  arose  to  leave  the 
room,  "I  feel  twenty  years  younger  for 
that  hearty  laugh.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
jolly  days  we  used  to  have  long  ago,  with 


Price  Godfrey  and  Bagenal  Daly.  By  the 
way,  where  is  Bagenal  now,  and  what  is  he 
doing  ?  ■' 

"  Pretty  much  what  he  always  was  doing 
— mischief  and  devilment,"  said  the  knight, 
half  angrily. 

"Is  he  still  the  member  for  Oldcastle  ? 
I  forget  what  fate  the  petition  had." 

"  The  fate  of  the  counsel  that  undertook 
it  is  easily  remembered,"  said  the  knigiit. 
"  Bagenal  called  him  out  for  daring  to  take 
such  a  liberty  with  a  man  who  had  repre- 
vsented  the  borough  for  thirty  years,  and 
shot  him  in  the  hip.  'You  shall  have  a 
plumper,  by  Jove  ! '  said  Bagenal ;  and  he 
gave  him  one.  Men  grew  sliy  of  the  case 
afterward,  and  it  was  dropped,  and  so  Ba- 
genal still  represents  the  place.  Good-by, 
Heffernan  —  don't  forget  Jack  Morris." 
And  so  saying,  the  knight  took  leave  of  his 
visitor,  and  returned  to  his  chair  at  the 
breakfast-table. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   KNIGHT    AND   HIS   AGENT. 

The  news  of  Lionel's  promotion,  and  the 
flattering  notice  which  the  prince  had 
taken  of  him,  made  the  knight  very  indif- 
ferent about  his  heavy  loss  of  the  preceding 
evening.  It  w^as,  to  be  sure,  an  immense 
sum  ;  but  as  Gleeson  was  arranging  his 
affairs,  it  was  only  "raising"  so  much 
more,  and  thus  preventing  the  estate  from 
leaving  the  family.  Such  was  his  OAvn 
very  mode  of  settling  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  nor  did  he  bestow  more  time  on  the 
consideration  than  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
this  satisfactory  conclusion. 

If  ever  there  was  an  agent  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  easy,  careless  habits  of 
such  a  principal,  it  was  Mr.  Gleeson — or, 
as  he  was  universally  known  in  the  Avorld 
of  that  day,  "Honest  Tom  Gleeson."  In 
him  seemed  concentrated  all  those  peculiar 
gifts  which  made  up  the  perfect  man  of 
business.  He  was  cautious,  painstaking, 
and  methodical,  of  a  temper  which  nothing 
could  ruffle,  and  with  a  patience  no  provo- 
cation could  exhaust ;  punctual  as  a  clock, 
neither  precipitate  nor  dilatory,  he  appeared 
prompt  to  the  slow,  and  seemed  almost 
tardy  to  the  hasty  man. 

In  the  management  of  several  large 
estates — -jie  might  have  had  many  more  if 
he  would  have  accepted  the  charge — Mj-. 
Gleeson  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
but  so  devotedly  did  he  attach  himself  to 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  so  thorough- 
ly identify  their  fortunes  with   his  own. 
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that  ho  gave  little  time  to  the  cares  of  liis 
immediate  property.  By  liis  skill  and  in- 
telligence many  country  gentlemen  hiid 
emerged  from  embarrassments  that  threat- 
ened to  ingulf  their  entire  fortunes  ;  and 
his  aid  in  a  difficulty  was  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  guarantee  of  success.  It  was  not 
very  surprising  if  a  man,  endowed  with 
qualities  like  these,  should  have  usurped 
something  of  ascendancy  over  his  employ- 
ers. To  a  certain  extejit,  their  destiny  lay 
in  his  hands.  Of  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  pressed  he  alone  knew  either  the 
nature  or  amount,  while  by  what  straits 
these  sliould  be  overcome  none  but  himself 
could  offer  a  suggestion.  If  in  all  his  deal- 
ings the  most  strict  regard  to  honor  was 
observable,  so  did  he  seem  also  inexhaus- 
tible in  his  contrivances  to  rescue  an  em- 
barrassed or  incumbered  estate.  There  was 
often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  his 
services— solicitation  and  interest  were  even 
required  to  engage  him— but  once  retained, 
he  applied  his  energies  to  the  task,  and 
with  such  zeal  and  acuteness  that  it  was 
said  no  case,  however  desperate,  had  yet 
failed  in  his  hands. 

For  several  years  past  he  had  managed 
all  the  knight's  estates  ;  and  such  w\as  th3 
complication  and  intanglement  of  the  pro- 
perty, loaded  with  mortgages  and  rent 
charges,  embarrassed  with  dowries  and 
annuities,  that  nothing  short  of  his  admi- 
rable skill  could  have  supported  the  means 
of  that  expensive  and  wasteful  mode  of  life 
which  the  knight  insisted  on  pursuing,  and 
all  restriction  on  which  he  deemed  unfit- 
ting his  station.  If  Gleeson  represented 
the  urgent  necessity  of  retrenchment,  the 
very  word  was  enough  to  cut  short  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  until,  at  last,  the  agent  was  fain 
to  rest  content  with  the  fruits  of  good 
management,  and  merely  venture  from 
time  to  time  on  a  cautious  suggestion  re- 
garding the  immense  expense  of  the  knight's 
household. 

V/ith  all  his  guardedness  and  care,  these 
representations  were  not  always  safe,  for 
though  the  knight  would  sometimes  meet 
them  with  some  jocular  or  witty  reply,  or 
some  bantering  allusion  to  the  agent's  taste 
for  money-getting,  at  other  times  he  would 
receive  the  advice  with  impatience  or  ill- 
humor,  so  that,  at  last,  Gleeson  limited  all 
complaints  on  this  score  to  his  letters  to 
Lady  Eleanor,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
close  and  confidential  correspondence. 

This  reserve  on  Gleeson's  part  had  its 
effects  on  the  knight,  who  felt  a  proportion- 
ate delicacy  in  avowing  any  act  of  extrava- 
gance that  should  demand  a  fresh  call  for 
mone}',  and  thus  embarrass  the  negotiation 


by  which  the  agent  was  endeav/)ring  to  ex- 
tricate the  property. 

If  Darcy  felt  the  loss  of  the  preceding 
night,  it  was  far  more  from  the  necessity 
of  avowing  it  to  Gleeson,  than  from  the 
amount  of  the  money,  considerable  as  it 
was  ;  and  he,  therefore,  set  out  to  call  upon 
him,  in  a  frame  of  mind  far  less  at  ease 
than  he  desired  to  persuade  himself  he  en- 
joyed. 

Mr.  Gleeson  lived  about  three  miles  from 
Dublin,  so  that  the  knight  had  abundant 
time  to  meditate  as  he  went  along,  and 
think  over  the  interview  that  awaited  him. 
His  reverie  was  only  broken  by  the  sudden 
change  from  the  high-road  to  the.  noiseless 
quiet  of  the  neat  avenue  which  led  up  to 
the  house. 

Mr.  Gleeson's  abode  had  been  an  ancient 
manor-house  in  the  Gwynne  family,  a  build- 
ing of  such  antiquity  as  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  though 
once  a  favored  residence  of  the  Darcys,  had, 
from  the  circumstances  of  a  dreadful  crime 
committed  beneath  its  roof — the  murder  of 
a  servant  by  his  master — been  at  first  de- 
serted, and  subsequently  utterly  neglected 
by  the  o\yners,  so  that  at  last  it  fell  into 
ruin  and  decay.  The  roof  was  partly  fallen 
in,  the  windows  shattered  and  broken,  the 
rich  ceilings  rotten  and  discolored  with 
damp,  it  presented  an  aspect  of  desolation, 
when  Mr.  Gleeson  proposed  to  take  it  on 
lease.  Nor  was  the  ruin  only  within  doors, 
but  Vvithout  ;  the  ornamental  planting  had 
been  torn  up,  or  used  as  firewood  ;  the 
gardens  pillaged  and  overrun  with  cattle, 
and  the  large  trees — among  which  were 
some  rare  and  remarkable  ones — were  lop- 
ped and  torn  by  the  country  people,  who 
trespassed  and  committed  their  depreda- 
tions without  fear  or  impediment.  Xow, 
however,  the  whole  aspect  was  changed  ; 
the  same  spirit  of  order  that  exercised  its 
happy  influence  in  the  management  of 
distant  properties,  had  arrested  the  progress 
of  destruction  here,  and,  happily,  in  time 
sufficient  to  preserve  some  of  the  features 
which,  in  days  jmst,  had  made  this  the 
most  beautiful  seat  in  the  county. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  knight  surveyed  the  change. 
An  interval  of  twelve  years — for  such  had 
been  the  length  of  time  since  he  was  last 
there — had  worked  magic  in  all  around. 
Clumps  had  sprung .  up  into  ornamental 
groups,  saplings  become  graceful  trees,  sick- 
ly evergreens  that  leaned  their  frail  stems 
against  a  stake  were  now  richly-leaved  hol- 
lies or  fragrant  laurestiuas  ;  and  the  marshy 
pond  that  seemed  stagnant  with  rank  grass 
and  duckweed,  was  a  clear  lake  fed  by  a 
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eilvery  cascade,  Avhich  descended  in  quaint 
but  graccfuT  terraces  from  the  very  end  of 
clie  neat  lawn. 

In  Darcy's  eyes,  the  only  fault  was  the 
excessive  neatness  preceptible  in  everytliing  ; 
the  very  gravel  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
peculiar  luster,  the  alleys  were  swept  clean, 
not  even  a  withered  leaf  Avas  suffered  to 
disfigure  them,  while  tlie  shrubs  had  an  air 
of  trim  propriety,  like  the  self-satisfied  air 
of  a  Sunday  citizen. 

The  brilliant  luster  of  the  heavy  brass 
knockci',  the  white  and  spotless  flags  of  the 
stone  hall,  and  the  immaculate  accuracy  of 
the  staid  footman  who  opened  the  door,, 
were  types  of  the  prevailing  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  proprietor.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  orderly  arrangement  of  Mr.  Glee- 
son's  study,  would  have  confirmed  the  im- 
pression of  his  strict  notions  of  regularity 
and  discipline  ;  not  a  book  Avas  out  of  place ; 
the  boxes,  labeled  with  high  and  titled 
names,  were  ranged  with  a  drill-like  pre- 
cision upon  the  shelves  ;  the  very  letters 
that  lay  in  the  baskets  beside  the  table,  fell 
with  an  attention  to  staid  docorum  becom- 
ing the  rigid  habits  of  the  i:)lace. 

The  kniglit  had  some  minutes  to  bestow 
in  contemplation  of  these  objects  before 
Gleeson  entered  ;  he  had  only  that  morn- 
ing arrived  from  a  distant  journey,  and  was 
dressing  when  the  knight  was  announced. 
With  a  bland,  soft  manner,  and  an  air  com- 
pounded of  diffidence  and  self-importance, 
Mr.  Gleeson  made  his  approaches. 

"  You  have  anticipated  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
placing  a  chair  for  the  knight ;  "^^  I  had 
ordered  the  carriage  to  call  upon  you.  May 
I  beg  you  to  excuse  the  question,  but  my 
anxiety  will  not  permit  me  to  defer  it — 
there  is  no  truth,  or  very  little,  I  trust,  in 
the  paragraph  I've  just  read  in  Carrick's 
paper — " 

"About  a  party  at  piquet  with  Lord 
Drogheda  ?  "  interrupted  Darcv. 

"The  same." 

"Every  wordof  it  correct,  Gleeson,"  said 
the  knight,  who,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casion, could  not  control  the  temptation 
to  laugh  at  the  terrified  expression  of  the 
agent's  face. 

"But  surely  the  sum  was  exaggerated  ; 
the  paper  says,  the  lands  and  demesne  of 
Bally-dermot,  with  the  liouse,  furniture, 
plate,  wine,  equipage,  garden  utensils — '' 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  we  mentioned  the 
watering-pots,"  said  Darcy,  smiling  ;  "but 
the  wine  hogsheads  are  certainly  included." 

"A  rental  of  clear  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  odd 
shillings,  on  a  lease  of  lives  renewable  for 
ever — peppercorn  fine,"  exclaimed  Gleeson, 


closing  his  eyes,  and  folding  his  hands  up- 
on his  breast,  like  a  mariyr  resigning  him- 
self to  the  torture. 

"  So  much  for  going  on  spades  Avithout 
the  head  of  the  suit  !"  observed  the  knight  ; 
"and  3'et,  any  man  might  have  made  the 
same  blunder  ;  and  then,  Helfernan,  with 
his  interruption — altogether,  (Jleeson,  the 
whole  Avas  mismanaged  sadly." 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  land  tithe  free," 
m.oaned  Gleeson  to  himself;  "it  was  a 
grant  from  the  croAvn  to  your  ancestor, 
Everard  Darcy." 

"If  it  Avas  the  king  gave  it,  Gleeson, 
it  was  the  queen  lost  it." 

"  The  lands  of  Corrabeg,  Dunragheeda- 
ghan,  and  Muscarooney,  let  at  fifteen  shil- 
lings an  acre,  Avith  a  right  to  cut  turf  on 
the  Derry-slattery  bog  !  not  to  speak  of 
Knocksadowd  !  lost,  and  no  redemption  !" 

"  Yes,  Gleeson,  that's  the  point  I'm  com- 
ing to  ;  there  is  a  proviso  in  favor  of  re- 
demption, AvhencA"er  your  grief  Avill  permit 
you  to  liear  of  it." 

Gleeson  gave  a  brief  cough,  blew  his  nose 
with  considerable  energy,  and  with  an  air 
of  submissive  sorroAV  apologized  for  yield- 
ing to  his  feelings.  "  I  have  been  so  many 
years,  sir,  the  guardian — if  I  may  so  say — 
of  that  property,  that  I  cannot  think  of  be- 
ing severed  from  its  interests  Avith out  deep, 
A'ery  deep  regret." 

"  By  Jove  !  Gleeson,  so  do  I ;  you  have 
no  monojioly  of  the  sorrow,  belicA^e  me.  I 
acknoAvledge,  readily,  the  full  extent  of  my 
culpability.  This  foolish  bet  came  to  pass 
at  a  dinner  at  Hutchinson's — it  was  the 
crowning  point  of  a  bragging  conversa- 
tion about  play — and  Drogheda,  it  seems, 
booked  it,  though  I  totally  forgot  all  about 
it.  I'm  certain  he  never  intended  to  push 
the  Avager  on  me,  but  when  reminded  of  it, 
of  course  I  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to 
express  my  readiness  to  meet  him.  I  must 
say  he  behaved  nobly  all  through  ;  and 
even  Avhen  Heffernan's  stupid  interruption 
had  somewhat  ruflled  njy  nerves,  he  begged 
I  Avould  reconsider  the  card — he  saw  I  made 
a  mistake — very  handsome  that ! — his  back- 
ers, I  assure  you,  did  not  seem  as  much  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  courtesy.  I  relieved 
their  minds,  however,  I  stood  by  my  play, 
and — " 

"  Lost  an  estate  of  three  thousand — " 

"  Quite  correct ;  I'm  sure  no  man  knows 
the  rental  better.  And  now,  let  us  see  how 
to  keep  it  in  the  famil}^" 

The  stare  of  amazement  with  which 
Gleeson  heard  these  Avords  might  have  met 
a  proposition  far  more  exti'avagant  still, 
and  he  repeated  the  speech  to  himself,  as  if 
Aveighing  every  syllable  in  a  balance. 
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"Yes,  Gleeson,  that  was  exactly  what  I 
isaid  :  now  that  we  arc  engaged  in  liquidat- 
ing, let  us  proceed  with  the  good  wbrk.    If 
I  have  given  you  enlai'ged  occasion  for  the  [ 
exercise  of  your  abilities,  I'm  only  acting! 
like  Peter  llenessy — old  Peter,  that   held  | 
tlie  mill  at  Brown's  barn." 

The  agent  looked  up  with  an  expression 
in  which  all  interest  to  learn  tlie  precedent 
alluded  to  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
levity  of  a  man  who  could  jest  at  such  a 
moment. 

''I  see,  you  never  heard  it,  and,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  the  rule  will  apply.  I'll  tell 
it  to  you.  When  Peter  was  dying,  he  sent 
for  old  Kush  of  the  Priory  to  give  him  ab- 
solution ;  he  would  not  have  the  parish 
priest,  for  he  was  a  'hard  man,'  as  Peter 
said,  with  little  compassion  for  human 
weakness,  never  loved  pork  nor  'poteen,' 
but  seemed  to  have  a  relisli  for  fasts  and 
vigils.  '  Rush  will  do,'  said  he  to  all  the 
family  applications  in  favor  of  the  other — 
'  I'll  have  Father  Rush  ; '  and  so  he  had, 
and  Rush  came,  and  they  were  four  hours 
at  it,  for  Peter  had  a  long  score  of  reminis- 
cences to  bring  up,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  difficulty,  it  is  said,  that  Rush 
could  ap]:)ly  the  remedies  of  the  Church  to 
the  various  infractions  of  the  old  sinner. 
At  last,  however,  it  was  arranged,  and  Pe- 
ter lay  back  in  bed  very  tired  and  fatigued, 
for,  I  assure  you,  Gleeson,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  it,  confessing  one's  iniquities 
is  excessively  wearying  to  the  spirits.  '  Is 
it  all  right,  father  ? '  said  he,  as  the  good 
priest  counted  over  the  roll  of  ragged  bank- 
notes that  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  different  masses  and  offerings.  '  It 
will  do  well,'  said  Rush  ;  'make  your  mind 
easy,  your  peace  is  made  now.'  'And  are 
you  sure  it's  quite  safe?'  said  Peter;  'a 
jiound  more  or  less  is  nothing  now  com- 
pared to — what  you  know ' — for  Peter  was 
polite,  and  followed  the  poet's  counsel. 
"Tis  safe  and  sure,  both,'  said  Rush  ;  '  I 
have  the  whole  of  the  sins  under  my  thumb 
now,  and  don't  fret  yourself.'  'Take  an- 
other thirty  shillings  then,  father,'  said 
he,  pushing  the  note  over  to  him,  '  and  let 
Whaley  have  the  two  barrels  of  seed  oats — 
the  smut  is  in  them,  and  they're  not  worth 
sixpence ;  but  when  we  are  at  it,  father 
dear,  let  us  do  the  thing  complete  ;  what 
signifies  a  trifle  like  that  among  the  rest  ?' 
Such  was  Peter's  philosophy,  Gleeson,  and, 
if  not  very  laudable  as  he  applied  it,  it 
would  seem  to  suit  our  present  emergency 
remarkably  well." 

Gleeson  voudisafecl  but  a  very  sickly 
smile  as  the  knight  finished,  and  taking 
up  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  table,  pro- 


ceeded  to    search  for  sometlii ng   amongst 
them. 

"  This  loss  was  most  inopportune,  sir — '' 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Gleeson;  it  were  far 
better  had  I  Avon  my  wager,"  said  the 
knight,  half  testily  ;  but  the  agent,  scarce 
noticing  the  interruj^tion,  went  on  : 

"  Mr.  Lionel  has  drawn  on  me  for  seven 
hundred,  and  so  late  as  Wednesday  last  I 
was  obliged  to  meet  a  bill  of  his  amount- 
ing to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Thus,  you  will  perceive,  that  he  has  this 
year  overdrawn  his  allowance  considerably. 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  unlucky  as  your- 
self, sir." 

Soft  and  silky  as  the  accents  were,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  sarcasm  in  the  way  these 
words  were  uttered  that  did  not  escape 
Darcy's  notice,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and 
appeared  to  listen  attentively  as  the  other 
resumed  : 

"  Then,  the  expenses  of  the  abbey  have 
been  enormous  this  year ;  you  would  scarce- 
ly credit  the  outlay  for  the  hunting  estab- 
lishment ;  and,  as  I  learn  from  Lady  Elea- 
nor, that  you  rarely,  if  ever,  take  the  field- 
yourself — " 

"Never  mind  that,  Gleeson,"  broke  in 
the  knight,  suddenly.  "  I'll  not  sell  a  horse, 
or  part  with  a  dog  am.ongst  them.  My  in- 
come must  well  be  able  to  afford  me  the 
luxuries  I  liave  always  been  used  to.  I'm 
not  to  be  told  that,  Avith  a  rental  of  eighteen 
thousand  a  year — " 

"A  rental,  sir,  I  grant  you,"  said  Glee- 
son, interrupting  him  ;  "you  said  quite 
correctly,  the  rental  is  even  more  than  you 
stated,  but  consider  the  charges  on  that 
rental,  the  heavy  sums  raised  on  mortgages, 
the  debt  incurred  by  building,  the  two 
contested  elections,  your  losses  on  the  turf, — 
these  make  sad  inroads  in  the  amount  of 
your  income." 

"I  tell  you  franklv,  Gleeson,"  said  the 
knight,  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room 
with  hasty  steps,  "I've  neither  head  nor 
patience  for  details  of  tliis  kind.  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  my  embarrassments, 
such  as  they  are,  were  in  course  of  liquida- 
tion ;  that,  by  raising  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  at  four  and  a  half, 
or  even  five  per  cent.,  we  should  be  en- 
abled to  clear  off  the  heavy  debts,  for 
which  we  are  paying  ten,  twelve — ay,  by 
Jove  I  I  believe  fifteen  per  cent.'' 

"  Upon  my  Avord,  I  belicA^e  you  do  not 
exaggerate,"  said  Gleeson,  in  a  conciliating 
accent.  "Hickman's  bond,  though  nom- 
inally bearing  six  per  cent.,  is  actually 
treble  that  sum.  He  holds  ' The  Grove'  at 
the  rent  of  a  cottier's  tenure,  and  Avith  the 
risfht   of   cuttinsf  timber   in    Clon-a-gauA'e 
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wood — a  right  he  is  Ijy  no  mean?  chary  of 
exercising." 

"  That  must  be  stopped,  and  at  once," 
broke  in  Darcy,  with  a  lieiglitcned  color. 
"  The  old  man  is  actually  making  a  clear- 
ing of  the  whole  mountain  side  ;  the  last 
time  I  was  up  there,  Liouel  and  1  counted 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  trees  marked 
for  the  hatchet.  I  ordered  Finn  not  to 
permit  one  of  them  to  be  touched  ;  to  go 
with  a  message  from  me  to  IIi(;kman,  say- 
ing, that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween cutting  timber  for  farm  purposes  and 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  rivalry  with  the 
Baltic,  Oaks  of  twenty,  eighty,  ay,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years'  growth,  ithe  finest 
trees  on  the  property,  were  among  those  I 
counted.'' 

"  And  did  he  desist,  sir  ?  "  asked  Gleeson, 
with  a  half  cunning  look. 

'•'  Did  he  ! — what  a  question  yon  ask  mo  ! 
By  Heavens  !  if  he  barked  a  sapling  in 
that  wood  after  my  warning,  I'd  have  sent 
the  Derra-hinchy  boys  down  to  his  place, 
and  they  w^ould  not  have  left  a  twig  stand- 
ing on  his  cockney'  territory.  Devilish 
lucky  he'd  bo  if  they  stopped  there,  and 
left  him  a  house  to  shelter  him." 

''He's  a  very  unsafe  enemy,  sir,"  ob- 
sei-ved  Gleeson,  timidly. 

''By  Jove!  Gleeson,  I  think  you  are 
bent  on  driving  me  distracted  this  morn- 
ing. You  have  hit  upon  perhaps  the  only 
theme  on  which  I  cannot  control  my  irrita- 
bility, and  I  beg  of  you,  once  and  for  all, 
to  change  it." 

"I  should  never  have  alluded  .to  Mr. 
Hickman,  sir,  but  that  I  wished  to  remark 
to  you  that  he  is  in  a  position  which  re- 
quires all  our  watchfulness  ;  he  has  within 
the  last  three  weeks  bought  up  Drake's 
mortgage,  and  also  Ilelson's  bond  for  sev- 
enteen thousand,  and,  I  know,  from  a 
source  of  unquestionable  accuracy,  is  at 
this  moment  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  Martin  Hamilton's  bond,  amounting  to 
twenty-one  thousand  more ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  that  small  debt 
to  Batty  and  Eowe,  he  will  remain  the  sole 
creditor." 

"  The  sole  creditor  !  "  exclaimed  Darcy, 
growing  pale  as  marble — "  Peter  Hickman 
the  sole  creditor  !" 

"To  be  sure,  this  privilege  he  will  not 
long  enjoy,"  said  Gleeson,  Avith  a  degree  of 
alacrity  he  had  not  assumed  before  ;  "when 
our  arrangements  are  perfected  with  the 
London  house  of  Bicknell  and  Jervis,  Ave 
can  pay  off  Hickman  at  once  ;  he  shall 
have  a  check  for  the  whole  amount  the 
very  same  day." 

"  And  how  soon  may  we  hope  for  this 


happy  event,  Gleeson?"  cried  the  knight, 

I  recovering  his  wonted  voIqc  and  manner. 

I      "  It  will  not  be  distant  now,  sir  ;  one  of 

I  the  deeds  is  ready  at  this  momont,  or  at 

least  will  be  to-morrow.     On  your  signing 

it,  we  shall  have  some  very  trilling  delays, 

and  the  money  can  be  forthcoming  by  the 

end  of  the  next  week.     The  other  will  be 

perfected    and    com})ared    by    Wednesday 

week. " 

j  "So  that,  within  three  v/eeks  or  a  month 
I  at  furthest,  Gleeson,  we  shall  have  cut  the 
I  cable  with  the  old  pirate  ?  " 

■"  Three  Aveeks,  I  trust,  will  see  all  fin- 
1  ished  ;  that  is,  if  this  affair  of  Bally-dermot 
does  not  interfere." 

I      "  It  shall  not  do  so,"  cried  the  knight, 
I  resolutely  ;  "let  it  go.     Drogheda  is  a  gen- 
i  tleman  at  least,  and  if  our  old  acres  are  to 
fall  into  other   hands,   let  their  possessor 
haA'e  blood  in  his  veins,  and   he  will  not 
tyrannize  over  the  people  ;  but  Hickman — " 
I      "Very  right,  sir,  Hickman   might  fore- 
i  close  on  the  24th  of  this  month." 
I      "Gleeson,   no    more   of    this;    I'm   not 
equal  to  it,"  said  the  knight  faintly;  and 
he  sat  doAvn  with  a  wearied  sigh,  and  cov- 
ered his  face  Avith  his  hands.     The  emotion, 
painful  as  it  was,  passed  over  soon,  and  the 
knight,  Avith  a  Aoice  calm   and  measured 
as  before,  said,  "  You  will  take  care,  Glee- 
son, that  my  son's  bills  are  provided  for  ; 
;  London  is  an  expensive  place,  and  particu- 
larly for  a  young  felloAv  situated  like  Lionel ; 
you  may  venture  on  a  gentle — mind,  a  very 
i  gentle— remonstrance  respecting  hisrepeat- 
I  ed  calls  for  money  ;  hint  something  about 
i  arrangements  just  pending,  which  require  a 
little   more    prudence   than   usual.     Do  it 
cautiously,    Gleeson  ;  be  very  guarded.     I 
remember  when  I  Avas  a  young  fellow  being 
driven  to  the  Jews  by  an  old  agent  of  my 
grandfather's  ;  he  Avrote  me  a  regular  hom- 
ily on  thrift  and  economy,  and  to  shoAv  I 
had  benefited  by  the  lesson,  I  went  straight- 
way and   raised  a  loan  at  something  very 
like  sixty  per  cent." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  my  pi'udence,  sir," 
said  Gleeson.  "I  think  I  can  promise 
that  Mr.  Lionel  will  not  take  offense  at  my 
freedom.  May  I  say  Tuesday  to  wait  on 
you  Avith  the  deeds — Tuesday  morning  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  whenever  you  appoint,  I'll 
be  ready.  I  hoped  to  have  left  toAvn  this 
week,  but  these  are  too  important  matters  to 
bear  iiostponement.  Tuesday,  then,  belt." 
And,  Avith  a  friendly  shake  hands,  they 
parted — Gleeson,  to  tiie  duties  of  his  labo- 
rious life  ;  the  knight,  Avith  a  mind  less  at 
ease  than  Avas  his  Avout,  but  still  bearing  no 
trace  of  discomposure  on  his  manly  and 
handsome  countenance. 
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CHAPTER   XI 1. 


A    FinST   VISIT. 


''.  Whenever  Captain  Forester  is  quite 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue,  Sullivan — mind 
that  you  say,  quite  able — it  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  receive  him."' 

Such  was  the  answer  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy 
returned  to  a  polite  message  from  the  young 
officer,  expressing  his  desire  to  visit  Lady 
Eleanor,  and  thank  her  for  the  unAvearied 
kindness  she  had  bestowed  on  him  during 
his  illness. 

Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter  were  seat- 
ed in  the  same  chamber  in  which  they  have 
already  been  introduced  to  the  r,eader.  It 
was  toward  the  close  of  a  dark  and  gloomy 
day,  the  air  heavy  and  overcast  toward  the 
land,  while,  over  the  sea,  masses  of  black, 
misshapen  cloud  were  drifted  along  hur- 
riedly, the  presage  of  a  coming  storm.  The 
June  wood  blazed  brightly  on  the  wide  hearth, 
and  threw  its  mellow  luster  over  the  antique 
carvings  and  the  porcelain  ornaments  of  the 
chamber,  contrasting  the  glow  of  in-door 
comfort  with  the  bleak  and  cheerless  look 
of  all  without,  where  the  crashing  noise  of 
breaking  branches  mingled  with  the  yet 
sadder  sound  of  the  swollen  torrent  from 
the  mountain. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  persons  who 
have  lived  much  on  the  seaside,  and  near  a 
coast  abounding  in  difficulties  or  dangers, 
are  far  more  susceptible  of  the  influences  of 
weather  than  those  who  pass  their  lives  in- 
land. Storm  and  shipwreck  become,  in  a 
measure,  inseparably  associated.  The  loud 
beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocky  shore, 
the  deafening  thunder  of  the  swollen  break- 
ers, speak  with  a  voice,  to  their  hearts,  full 
of  most  meaning  terror.  The  moaning  ac- 
cents of  the  spent  wind,  and  the  wailing  cry 
of  the  petrel,  awake  thoughts  of  those  who 
journey  over  "the  great  waters,"'  amid 
perils  more  dreadful  than  all  of  man's  de- 
vising. 

Partly  from  these  causes,  partly  from  in- 
fluences of  a  different  kind,  both  mother 
and  daughter  felt  unusually  sad  and  de- 
pressed, and  had  sat  for  a  long  interval 
without  speaking,  when  Forester's  message 
was  delivered,  requesting  leave  to  pay  his 
personal  respects. 

Had  the  visit  l)een  one  of  mere  ceremony, 
Lady  Eleanor  would  have  declined  it  at  once ; 
her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away,  in- 
grossed  by  topics  of  dear  and  painful  in- 
terest, and  she  would  not  have  constrained 
herself  to  change  their  current  and  direc- 
tion for  an  ordinary  matter  of  conventional 
intercourse.     But  this  was  a  different  case  ; 


it  was  her  son  Lionel's  friend,  his  chosen 
com})anion  among  his  brother  officers,  the 
guest,  too,  who,  wounded  and  almost 
dying  beneath  her  roof,  had  been  a  charge 
of  intense  anxiety  to  her  for  weeks  past. 

"  There  is  something  strange,  Helen,  is 
there*  not,  in  this  notion  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  one  we  have  never  seen  ;  but  now, 
after  weeks  of  watching  and  inquiry,  after 
nights  of  anxiety  and  days  of  care,  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  be  very  intimate  with  this 
same  friend  of  Lioners." 

"It  is  more  for  that  very  reason,  mamma, 
and  simply  because  he  is  Lionel's  friend." 

"  No,  my  dear  child,  not  so  ;  it  is  the  tie 
that  binds  us  to  all  for  whom  we  have  felt 
interested,  and  in  whose  sorrows  we  have 
taken  a  share.  Lionel  has  doubtless  many 
friends  in  his  regiment,  and  yet  it  is  very 
unlikely  any  of  them  would  cause  me  even 
a  momentary  impatience  to  see  and  Icnow 
what  they  are  like." 

"And  do  you  confess  to  sucli  in  the 
present  case  ?"  said  Helen,  smiling. 

"I  own  it,  I  have  a  strange  feeling  of 
half  curiosity,  and  should  be  disappointed  if 
the  real  Captain  Forester  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  ideal  one." 

"Captain  Forester,  my  lady,"  sr.id  Sul- 
livan, as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  and,  with  a  step  which  all  his 
efforts  could  not  render  firm,  ana  a  frame 
greatly  reduced  by  suffering,  he  entered. 
So  little  was  he  prepared  for  the  appearance 
of  the  ladies  who  now  stood  to  receive  him, 
that,  despite  his  habitual  tact,  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  surprise  marked  his  features, 
and  a  heightened  color  dyed  his  cheek,  as 
he  saluted  them  in  turn. 

With  an  air  which  perfectly  blended 
kindliness  and  grace,  Lady  Eleanor  held  out 
her  hand,  and  saidj  "My  daughter.  Cap- 
tain Forester."  And  then  pointing  to  a 
chair  beside  her  own,  begged  of  him  to  be 
seated.  The  unaccustomed  exertion,  the 
feeling  of  surprise,  and  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility of  convalescence,  all  conspired  to 
make  Forester  ill  at  ease,  and  it  was  with 
a  low,  faint  sigh  he  sank  into  the  chair. 

"I  had  hoped,  madam,"  said  he,  in  a 
weak  and  tremulous  accent — "I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  speak  my  gratitude  to  you — to 
express,  at  least,  some  portion  of  what  I 
feel  for  kindness  to  which  I  owe  my  life, 
but  the  greatness  of  the  obligation  would 
seem  too  much  for  such  strength  as  mine. 
I  must  leave  it  to  my  mother  to  say  how 
deeply  your  kindness  has  affected  us." 

The  accents  in  which  these  few  words 
were  uttered,  particularly  that  which 
marked  the  mention  of  his  mother,  gecmed 
to  strike  a  chord  in   Lady  Eleanor "s  heart, 
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and  lior  Iiniid  trcml)led  as  slio  took  from 
Forester  a  sealed  letter  which  he  withdrew 
from  another. 

"Julia  Wallincourt,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
unconsciously  reading  half  aloud  the  signa- 
tui'c  on  the  cnveloi)e  of  the  letter. 

*'My  mother,  madam,"'  said  Forester, 
bowing. 

"  The  Countess  of  Wallincourt  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Eleanor,  with  a  heightened 
color,  and  a  look  of  excited  and  even 
anxious  import. 

'*  Yes,  madam,  the  widowed  Countess  of 
the  Earl  of  Wallincourt,  late  Ambassador 
at  Madrid  ;  am  I  to  have  the  happiness  of 
hearing  that  my  mother  is  known  to  you  ?  " 

'•  I  had,  sir,  the  pleasure — the  honor  of 
meeting  Lady  Julia  D'Esterre  ;  to  have  en- 
joyed that  pleasure,  even  once,  is  quite 
enough  ncvcr'to  forget  it."'  Then  turning 
to  her  daughter,  she  added  :  *'  You  have 
often  heard  me  speak  of  Lady  Julia's  beauty, 
Helen  ;  she  was  certainly  the  most  lovely 
person  I  ever  saw,  but  the  charm  of  her  ap- 
pearance was  even  inferior  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  her  manner." 

''  She  retains  it  all,  madam,"  cried  For- 
ester, as  his  eyes  sparkled  with  enthusiastic 
delight;  ''she  has  lost  nothing  of  that 
power  of  captivating  ;  and  as  for  beauty,  I 
confess  I  know  nothing  higher  in  that  qual- 
ity than  what  conveys  elevation  of  senti- 
ment with  purity  and  tenderness  of  heart  ; 
this  she  possesses  still." 

"And  "your  elder  brother.  Captain  For- 
ester ? "  inquired  Lady  Eleanor,  with  a 
manner  intended  to  express  interest,  but  in 
reality  meant  to  direct  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 

"He  is  in  Spain  still,  madam  ;  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  when  my  father 
died,  and  replaced  him  .in  the  mission." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  long  and  chilling 
silence,  after  these  words,  that  each  party 
felt  embarrassing  and-  yet  were  unable  to 
break  ;  at  last  Forester,'  turning  toward 
Helen,  asked,  "when  she  had  heard  from 
her  brother  ?  " 

"Not  for  some  days  past,"  replied  she; 
"but  Lionel  is  such  an  irregular  corres- 
pondent, we  think  nothing  of  his  long  in- 
tervals of  silence.  Y"ou  have  heard  of  his 
promotion,  perhaps  ?  " 

"iNO  ;  pray  let  me  learn  the  good  news." 

"  He  has  got  his  company.  Some  very 
unexpected — I  might  say,  from  Lionel's  ac- 
count, some  very  inexplicable — piece  of  good 
fortune  has  aided  his  advancement,  and 
he  now  writes  himself,  greatly  to  his  own 
delight  it  would  appear,  Captain  Darcy." 

"His  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with  a  look  of 


pride,  "  has  been  pleased  to  notice  my  son, 
and  has  appointed  him  an  extra  aid-de- 
camp." 

"  liulced  !"  cried  Forester;  "I  am  re- 
joiced at  it,  with  all  my  heart.  I  always 
thought,  if  the  prince  were  to  know  him. 
he'd  be  charmed  with  his  agrceability  ;  Li- 
onel has  the  very  qualities  that  win  their 
way  at  Carlton  House  ;  liuoyant  spirit, 
courtly  address,  tact  equal  to  any  emergen- 
cy, all  ihese  are  his,  and  the  prince  likes  to 
see  handsome  fellows  about  his  court.  I 
am  overjoyed  at  this  piece  of  intelligence." 

There  was  a  hearty  frankness  with  which 
he  spoke  th.is  that  captivated  both  mother 
and  daughter. 

There  are  few  more  winning  traits  of  hu- 
man nature  than  the  unaffected,  heartfelt 
admiration  of  one  young  man  for  the  qual- 
ities and  endowments  of  another,  and  never 
are  they  more  likely  to  meet  appreciation 
than  when  exhibited  in  presence  of  the 
mother  of  the  lauded  one.  And  thus  the 
simple  expression  of  Forester's  delight  at 
his  friend's  advancement  Avent  further  to 
exalt  himself  in-  the  good  graces  of  Lady 
Eleanor,  than  the  display  of  any  powers  of 
pleasing,  however  ingeniously  or  artfully 
exercised. 

As  through  the  openings  of  a  dense  wood 
wc  come  unexpectedly  u})on  a  view  of  a  wide 
tract  of  country,  unfolding  features  of  land- 
scape u  nth  ought  of  and  nnlooked  for,  so 
occasionally  doth  it  happen  that,  in  conver- 
sation, a  chance  allusion,  a  mercAvord,  will 
develop  sources  of  interest  buried  up  to  that 
very  moment,  and  display  themes  of  mutual 
enjoyment  which  were  unknown  before. 
This  was  noAv  the  case.  Lionel's  name, 
which  evoked  the  mother's  pride  and  the 
sister's  affection,  called  also  into  play  the 
generous  warmth  of  Forester's  attachment 
to  him. 

Thus  pleasantly  glided  on  the  hours,  and 
none  remarked  how  time  was  passing,  or 
even  heeded  the  howling  storm  that  raged 
without,  v\diile  anecdotes  and  traits  of  Li- 
onel Avere  recorded,  and  comments  passed 
u]ion  his  character  and  temper,  such  as  a 
friend  might  utter, and  a  mother  love  to  hear. 

At  last  Forester  rose.  More  than  once 
during  the  interview  a  consciousness  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  was  outstaying  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  a  visit,  but  at  each  moment 
some  observation  of  Lady  Eleanor,  or  her 
daughter,  or  some  ncAvly  remembered  inci- 
dent in  Lionel's  career,  Avould  occur  and 
dela}';  his  departure.  At  last  he  stood  up, 
and  warned  by  the  thickening  darkness  of 
how  time  had  sped,  Avas  endeavoring  to 
mutter  some  Avords  of  apology,  Avlien  Lady 
Eleanor  interrupted  him  Avitli — 
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"  Pray  do  not  lot  us  sni)pose  yon  felt  tlie 
hours  too  long,  Captain  Forester  ;  the  theme 
you  selected  will  always  make  my  daughter 
and  myself  insensible  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
If  I  did  not  fear  we  should  be  trespassing 
on'both  your  kindness  and  health  together, 
I  should  venture  to  request  you  would  dine 
with  us." 

Forester's  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed 
check  replied  to  the  invitation  before  he 
had  words  to  say  how  gladly  he  accepted  it. 

*'Ifeel  more  reconciled  to  making  this 
request,  sir,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  "  because, 
in  your  present  state  of  weakness,  you  can- 
not enjoy  the  society  of  a  pleasanter  party, 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  you  can 
combine  a  prudent  action  with  a  kind  one." 

Forester  appreciated  the  flattery  of  the 
remark,  and,  Avith  a  broken  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  import,  moved  toward  the  door. 

*'No,  no,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  "pray 
don't  think  of  dressing  ;  you  have  all  the 
privilege  of  an  invalid,  and  a — friend  also. " 

The  pause  which  preceded  the  word 
brought  a  slight  blush  into  her  cheek,  but 
when  it  was  uttered,  she  seemed  to  have  I'e- 
sunicd  her  self-possession. 

■  "  Wo  shall  leave  you  now  with  the  news- 
I)apers,  which  I  suppose  you  are  longing  to 
look  at,  and  join  you  at  the  dinner-table." 
And  as  she  spol^e,  she  took  lier  daughter's 
arm,  and  joassed  into  an  adjoining  room, 
leaving  Forester  in  one  of  those  pleasan*: 
reveries  which  so  often  break  in  upon  the 
hours  of  returning  health,  and  compensate 
for  all  the  sufferings  of  a  sick-bed. 

"  How  strange  and  how  unceasing  are  the 
anomalies  of  L"ish  life,"  thought  he,  as  he 
sat  alone  ruminating  on  tlie  past.  '^  Splen- 
dor, poverty,  elevation  of  sentiment,  savage 
ferocity,  delicacy  the  most  refined,  barbar- 
ism the  most  revolting,  pass  before  the  mind's 
eye  in  the  quick  succession  of  the  objects 
in  a  magic  lantern.  Here,  in  these  few 
Aveeks,  v/hat  characters  and  incidents  have 
been  revealed  to  me  !  and  how  invariably 
have  I  found  myself  wrong  in  every  effort  to 
decipher  them  !  Nor  are  the  indications  of 
mind  and  temper  in  themselves  so  very 
singular,  as  the  fact  of  meeting  them  under 
circumstances,  and  in  situations  so  unlikely. 
For  instance,  v\-ho  would  have  expected  ito 
see  a  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  here,  in  this  wild 
region,  v.'itli  all  the  polished  grace  and 
dignity  of  manner  the  best  circles  alone 
l^ossess;  and  her  daughter,  haughtier,  per- 
haps, than  the  mother,  more  reserved,  more 
timid  it  may  be,  and  yet  Avith  all  the  ele- 
gance of  a  court  in  every  gesture  and  CA^ery 
'movement.  Lionel  told  me  she  Avas  hand- 
some— he  might  have  said  downright  beau- 
tiful.    Where  Avere  these  fascinations  nur- 
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turcd  and  cultivated?  Is  it  here,  on  the 
margin  of  this  lonely  bay,  amid  scenes  of 
reckless  dissipation  ?  " 

Of  this  kind  Avere  his  musings,  nor,  amid 
them  all,  did  one  thought  obtrude  of  the 
cause  Avhich  threw  him  first  into  such  com- 
panionship, nor  of  that  mission,  to  dis- 
charge Avhich  Avas  the  end  and  object  of  his 
comiu":. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
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Foeester's  recovery  Avas  slow,  at  least  so 
his  friends  in  the  capital  thought  it,  for  to 
each  letter  requiring  to  know  when  he  might 
be  expected  back  again,  the  one  reply  for- 
CA'er  Avas  returned,  ''As  soon  as  he  felt  able 
to  leaA^e  Gwynne  Abbey."  Nor  Avas  the 
ansAvcr,  perhaps,  injudiciously  couched. 

From  the  evening  of  his  first  introduction 
to  Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter,  his 
visits  AATre  frequent,  sometimes  occupying 
the  entire  morning,  and  ahvays  pi'olonged 
far  into  the  night.  NcAxr  did  an  intimacy 
make  more  rapid  progress  ;  so  many  taste's 
and  so  many  topics  Avere  in  common  to  all, 
for  Avhile  the  ladies  had  profited  by  reading 
and  study  in  matters  Avhich  he  had  little 
cultivated,  yet  the  groundwork  of  an  early 
good  education  enabled  him  to  join  in  dis- 
cussions, and  take  part  in  conversation 
which  both  interested  at  the  time,  and  sug- 
gested im]Drovement  afterAvard  ;  and  if  Lady 
Eleanor  kn6AV  less  of  the  late  events  which 
formed  the  staple  of  London  small-talk, 
she  was  Avell  informed  on  the  characters  and 
passages  of  the  early  portion  of  the  reign, 
which  gave  all  the  charm  of  a  history  to 
reminiscences  purely  personal. 

With  the  Avits  and  distinguished  men  of 
that  day  she  had  lived  in  great  intimacy, 
and  felt  a  pride  in  contrasting  the  displays 
of  intellectual  wealth  so  common  then,  with 
the  flatter  and  more  prosaic  habits  since 
introduced  into  society.  "Eccentricities 
and  absurdities,"  she  AA'^ould  say,  "  haA'e  re- 
placed in  the  Avorld  the  more  In'illiant  exhi- 
bitions of  cultivated  and  gifted  minds,  and 
I  must  confess  to  preferring  the  social  qual- 
ities of  Horace  Walpole  to  the  exaggerations 
of  Bagenal  Daly,  or  the  ludicrous  caprices 
of  Buck  Whaley." 

"I  think  Mr.  Daly  charming,  for  my 
part,"  said  Helen,  laughing.  "  I'm  certain 
that  he  is  a  miracle  of  truth,  as  he  is  of  ad- 
venture ;  if  everything  he  relates  is  not 
strictly  accurate  and  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
because  the  real  is  ahvays  inferior  to  the 
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ideal.     The  things  ought  to  have  happened 
as  he  states." 

''It  is,  at  least,  hen  trovato,''  broke  in 
Forester  ;  ''yet  I  go  further,  and  place  per- 
fect confidence  in  liis  narratives,  and  trnly, 
•  1  have  heard  some  strange  ones  in  our  morn- 
ing I'ides  together." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor, "a  new  listener  is  such  a  boon  to  him  ; 
so  then,  yon  have  heard  how  he  carried 
away  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  compelled  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  take  oil  his  boots, 
made  the  Doge  of  Venice  drunk,  and  in- 
structed the  Pasha  of  Trcbizond  in  the 
mvsteries  of  an  Irish  jig." 

*'■'  Not  a  word  of  these  have  I  heard  as  yet." 

"Indeed  !  then  what,  in  all  mercy,  has 
ho  been  talking  of — India,  China,  or  North 
America,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Still  less  ;  he  has  never  wandered  from 
Ireland  and  Irish  life,  and  I  must  say,  as 
far  as  adventure  and  incident  are  concerned, 
it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  for  him 
to  have  strayed  beyond  it." 

"You  are  perfectly  right  there,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  with  some  seriousness  in  the 
tone  ;  "  our  home  anomalies  may  shame  all 
foreign  wonders  ;  he  himself  could  scarcely 
find  his  parallel  in  any  land." 

"  He  has  a  sincere  affection  for  Lionel, 
mamma,"  said  Helen,  in  an  accent  of  de- 
precating meaning. 

"And  that  very  same  regard  gave  the 
bias  to  Lionel's  taste  for  every  .species  of 
absurdity  !  Believe  me,  Helen,  Irish  blood 
is  too  stimulating  an  ingredient  to  enter 
into  a  family  oftener  than  once  in  four  gen- 
erations. Mr.  Daly's  has  been  unadulter- 
ated for  centuries,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that,  although  neither  deficient  in  strong- 
sense  nor  quick  perception,  he  acts  always  on 
the  impulse  that  precedes  judgment,  and 
both  his  generosity  and  his  injustice  outrun 
the  mark." 

"  I  love  that  same  rash  temperament," 
said  Helen,  flushing  as  she  spoke  ;  "  it  is 
a  fine  thing  to  see  so  much  of  warm  and 
generous  nature  survive  all  that  he  must 
have  seen  of  the  littleness  of  mankind." 

"There  !  Captain  Forester,  there  !  Have 
I  not  reason  on  my  side  ?  You  thought  me 
very  unjust  toward  poor  Mr.  Daly — I  know 
you  did  ;  but  it  demands  all  my  watchful- 
ness to  prevent  him  being  equally  the  model 
for  my  daughter,  as  he  is  for  my  son's,  im- 
itation." 

"There  are  traits  in  his  character  any 
might  be  well  proud  to  imitate,"  said  Helen, 
warmly  ;  "  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  gen- 
erous, single-minded  actions;  and,"  added 
she,  archly,  "if  mamma  thinks  it  prudent 
and  safe  to  warn  her  children  against  some 


of  Mr.  Daly's  eccentricities,  no  one  is  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  real  worth  than 
she  is." 

"Helen  is  right,"  said  Lady  Eleanor; 
"  if  we  could  always  be  certain  that  Mr. 
Daly's  imitators  would  copy  the  truly  great 
features  of  his  character,  we  might  forgive 
them  falling  into  liis  weaknesses  ;  and  now, 
can  any  one  tell  me  why  we  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  days  past  ?  He  is  in  the 
abbey?" 

"  Yes,  "we  rode  out  together  yesterday 
morning  to  look  at  the  wreck  near  the 
Sound  of  Achill  ;  strange  enough,  I  only 
learned  from  a  chance  remark  of  one  of  the 
sailors,  that  Daly  had  been  in  the  boat  the 
night  before,  that  took  the  jieoplc  off  the 
wreck." 

"  So  like  him  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"He  is  angry  with  me,  I  know  he  is," 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  musingly.  "I  asked 
his  advice  respecting  the  answer  I  should 
send  to  a  certain  letter,  and  then  rejected 
the  counsel.  He  would  have  forgiven  me, 
had  I  run  counter  to  his  opinions  without 
asking  ;  but  when  I  called  him  into  consul- 
tation, the  offense  became  a  grave  one." 

"  I  declare,  mamma,  I  side  with  him  ; 
his  arguments  were  clear,  strong,  and  un- 
answerable, and  the  best  proof  of  it  is,  you 
have  never  had  the  courage  to  follow  your 
own  determination,  since  you  listened  to 
him." 

1  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  choose  an  um- 
]  pire  between  us.  What  say  you.  Captain 
!  Forester,  will  you  hear  the  case  ?  Helen 
I  shall  take  Mr.  "Daly's  side,  I  will  make  my 
OAvn  statement." 

"It's  a  novel  idea,"  said  Helen,  laugh- 
ing, "that  the  umpire  should  be  selected 
by  one  of  the  litigating  parties." 

"  Then  you  doubt  my  impartiality.  Miss 
Darcy?" 

"if  I  am  to  accept  you  as  a  judge,  I'll 
not  prejudice  the  court  against  myself,  by 
avovv'ing  my  opinions  of  it,"  said  she,  archl3\ 

"  When  I  spoke  of  your  arlntration,  Cap- 
tain Forester,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  "  I  really 
meant  fairly,  for  upon  all  the  topics  we 
have  discussed  together,  politics,  or  any- 
thing bordering  on  political  opinions,  have 
never  come  uppermost ;  and,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, I  have  not  the  slightest  ixotion  what 
are  your  political  leanings,  Whig  or  Tory." 

"So  the  point  in  dispute  is  a  political 
one  ?  "  asked  Forester,  cautiously. 

" Not  exactly,"  interposed  Helen;  "the 
policy  of  a  certain  reply  to  a  certain  demand 
is  the  question  at  issue  ;  but  the  advice  of. 
any  party  in  the  matter  might  be  tinged  by 
his  party  leanings,  if  he  have  any." 
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"If  I  judge  Captain  Forester  aright,  he 
has  troubled  liis  iiead  very  little  about  party 
squabbles, ■■  said  Lady  Eleanor;  "and  in 
any  case,  ho  can  scarcely  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  a  question  which  is  almost  peculiarly 
Irish." 

Forester  bowed,  partly  in  pretended  ac- 
quiescence of  this  speech,  partly  to  conceal 
a  deep  flush  that  mounted  suddenly  to  his 
cheek,  for  he  felt  by  no  means  pleased  at  a 
remark  that  might  be  held  to  reflect  on  his 
political  knowledge. 

"Be  thou  the  judge,  then,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor.  "And,  first  of  all,  read  that  let- 
ter."' And  she  took  from  her  work-box  her 
cousin  Lord  Xetlierby's  letter,  and  handed 
it  to  Forester. 

"  I  reserve  my  right  to  dispute  that  doc- 
ument being  evidence,"  said  Helen,  laugh- 
ing; "nor  is  there  any  proof  of  the  hand- 
writing being  Lord  Netherby's.  Mamma 
herself  acknowledges  she  has  not  heard 
from  him  for  nearly  twenty  years." 

This  cunniug  speech,  meant  to  intimate 
the  precise  relation  of  the  two  parties,  was 
understood  at  once  by  Forester,  who  could 
with  difficulty  control  a  smile,  although 
Lady  Eleanor  looked  far  from  pleased. 

There  was  now  a  jjause,  while  Forester 
read  over  the  long  letter  with  due  attention, 
somewhat  puzzled  to  conceive  to  what  par- 
ticular portion  of  it  the  matter  in  dis})ute 
referred. 

"  You  have  not  read  the  postscript,"  said 
Helen,  as  she  saw  him  folding  the  letter, 
without  remarking  the  few  concluding 
lines. 

Forester  twice  read  over  the  passage  al- 
luded to,  and  at  once  w'hatever  had  been 
mysterious  or  dilficult  was  revealed  before 
him.  Lord  Nctherby's  wily  temptation 
was  made  manifest,  not  the  less  palpably, 
perhaps,  because  the  reader  was  himself  in- 
volved in  the  very  same  scheme. 

"You  have  now  seen  my  cousin's  letter," 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  "'  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  reply  should  be  limited 
to  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  its  kind 
expressions,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
prince's  condescension,  or  should  convey — " 

"Mamma  means,"  interrupted  Helen, 
laughingly  —  "mamma  means,  that  we 
might  also  avow  our  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  rich  temptation  ofl'ered  in  requital  of 
my  father's  vote  on  the  '  Union.' " 

"JSTo  minister  would  dare  to  make  such 
a  proposition  to  the  'Knight  of  Gw^nne,'" 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  haughtily, 

"Ministers  are  very  enterprising  nowa- 
days, mamma,"  rejoined  Helen;  "I  have 
never  heard  any  one  speak  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
cowardice,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  has  had 


courage  to  invite  old  Mr.  Hickman  to  din- 
ner ! " 

Forester  would  gladly  have  acknowledged 
his  relationship  to  the  vsecretary,  but  the 
moment  seemed  unpropitious,  and  the 
avowal  would  have  had  the  semblance  of  a 
rebuke  ;  so  he  covered  his  confusion  by  a 
laugh,  and  said  nothing. 

"  We  can  scarcely  contemn  the  hardi- 
hood of  a  Government  that  has  made  Crof- 
ton  a  bishop,  and  Hawes  a  general,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  lip  curled 
in  superciliousness.  "Nothing  short  of  a 
profound  reliance  on  the  piety  of  the 
Church,  and  the  bravery  of  the  army, 
would  support  such  a  policy  as  that !  " 

Lady  Eleanor  seemed  provoked  at  the 
hardy  tone  of  Helen's  speech,  but  the 
mother's  look  was  proud,  as  she  gazed  on 
the  brilliant  expression  of  her  daughter's 
beauty,  now  heightened  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

"Is  it  not 'possible.  Miss  Darcy,"  said 
Forester,  in  a  voice  at  once  timid  and  in- 
sinuating— "is  it  not  possible  that  the 
measure  contemplated  by  the  Government 
may  have  results  so  beneficial,  as  to  more 
than  compensate  for  evils  like  these  ?  " 

"A  Jesuit,  or  a  Tory,  or  both,"  cried 
Helen.  "Mammxa,  you  have  chosen  your 
umpire  most  judiciously  ;  his  is  exactly  the 
impartiality  needed. " 

"Nay,  but  hear  me  out,"  cried  the  young 
officer,  whose  cheek  was  crimsoned  with 
shame.  "'  If  the  measure  be  a  good  one — 
well,  let  me  beg  the  question,  if  it  be  a 
good  one — and  yet,  the  time  for  propound- 
ing it  is  either  inopportune  or  unfortunate, 
and,  consequently,  the  support  it  might 
claim  on  its  own  merits  be  withheld  either 
from  prejudice,  party  connection,  or  any 
similar  cause — you  would  not  call  a  minis- 
try culpable  who  should  anticipate  the 
happy  working  of  a  judicious  act,  by  secur- 
ing the  assistance  of  those  whose  convic- 
tions are  easily  W'On  over,  in  preference  to 
the  slower  process  of  convincing  the  men  of 
more  upright  and  honest  intentions." 

"You  have  begged  so  much  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  assumed  so  much  in  the 
conclusion,  sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  which 
end  of  your  speech  to  address  my  answer  ; 
but  I  will  say  this  much  :  it  is  but  sorry 
evidence  of  a  measure's  goodness  when  it 
can  only  meet  the  approval  of  the  venal. 
I  don't  prize  the  beauty  so  highly  that  is 
only  recognized  by  the  blind  man.'' 

"■  Distorted  vision.  Miss  Darcy,  may  lead 
to  impressions  more  erroneous  than  even 
blindness. " 

"I  may  have  the  infirmity  you  speak 
of,"  said  she,  quickly,  "but  assuredly  I"ll 
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not  wear  Government  spectacles  to  correct 
it." 

If  Forester  was  surprised  at  findint^  a 
young  lady  so  deeply  interested  in  a  politi- 
cal question,  he  was  still  more  so  on  hear- 
ing the  tone  of  determination  she  spoke  in, 
and  would  gladly,  had  he  Icuown  how,  have 
given  the  conversation  a  less  serious  turn. 

"We  have  been  all  the  time  forgetting 
the  real  question  at  issue,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor  ;  "  I'm  sure  I  never  intended  to 
listen  to  a  discussion  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  Union,  on  which  yoii  both 
grow  so  eloquent ;  will  you,  then,  kindly 
return  to  whence  we  started,  and  advise  me 
as  to  the  reply  to  this  letter.'' 

^'I  do  not  jierceive  an}'  remarkable  diffi- 
culty, madam,"  said  Forester,  addressing 
himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Eleanor. 
"  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  has  doubtless 
strong  opinions  on  this  question  ;  they  are 
either  in  favor  of,  or  adverse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment views  ;  if  the  former,  your  reply 
is  easy  and  most  satisfactory  ;  if  the  latter, 
jierhaps  he  would  condescend  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  objections,  to  state  wheth- 
er it  be  to  anything  in  the  detail  of  the 
measui'e  he  is  adverse  to,  or  to  the  jn^inciple 
of  the  bill  itself.  A  declaration  like  this 
will  open  a  door  to  negotiation,  without 
the  slightest  imputation  on  either  side.  A 
minister  may  well  afford  to  oifer  his  rea- 
cons  for  any  line  of  policy  to  one  as  emi- 
jicnt  in  station  and  ability  as  the  Knight  of 
Gwynne,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  indiscreet  in 
assuming  that  the  knight  would  not  be 
derogating  from  that  station  in  listening  to, 
and  canvassing  such  explanations." 

"  Lord  Castlereagh,  'aut — ,'  "  said  Helen, 
starting  up  from  her  seat,  and  making  a 
low  courtesy  before  Forester,  who,  feeling 
liimself  in  a  measure  detected,  blushed  till 
his  face  became  scarlet. 
•  "My  dear  Helen,  at  this  rate  we  shall 
never — But  what  is  this  ? — wlio  have  we 
here  ?  " 

This  sudden  exclamation  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  a  small  four-wheeled 
carriage  drawn  up  at  the  gate  of  the  flower 
garden,  from  which  old  Hickman's  voice 
could  now  be  heard,  inquiring  if  the  Lady 
Eleanor  were  at  home. 

"  Yes,  Sullivan,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
"and  order  luncheon."  Then,  as  the  ser- 
vant left  the  room,  she  added,  "I  am  al- 
ways better  pleased  when  the  visits  of  that 
'family  are  paid  by  the  old  gentleman, whom 
I  prefer  to  the  son  or  the  grandson.  They 
are  better  performers,  I  admit,  but  he  is  an 
actor  of  nature's  own  making." 

"Do  you  know  him,  Captain  Forester  ?" 
asked  Helen. 


But,  before  ho  could  reply,  the  door  was 
opened;  and  Sullivan  announced,  by  his 
ancient  title,  "  Doctor  Hickman." 

Strange  and  grotesque  as  in  every  respect 
ho  looked,  the  venerable  character  of  old 
age  secured  him  a  respeciiul,  almost  a  cor- 
dial reception ;  and,  as  Lady  Eleanor  ad- 
vanced to  him,  there  was  that  urbanity  and 
courtesy  in  her  manner  which  are  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  expression  of  actual  esteem. 
It  was  true,  there  was  little  in  the  old  man's 
nature  to  elicit  such  feelings  toward  him  ; 
he  was  a  grasping  miser,  covctousness  and 
money-getting  filled  up  his  heart,  and  every 
avenue  leading  to  it.  The  passion  for  gain 
had  alone  given  the  interest  to  his  life,  and 
developed  into  activity  any  intelligence  he 
possessed.  While  liis  son  valued  wealth  as 
the  only  stepping-stone  to  a  position  of  emi- 
nence and  rank,  old  Hickman  loved  riches 
for  their  own  sake.  The  Bank  was,  in  his 
estimation,  the  fountain  of  all  honor,  and  a 
strong  credit  there  better  than  all  the  re- 
putation the  world  could  confer.  These 
vvxrQ  harsh  traits.  But  then  he  was  old ; 
long  years  and  infirmity  were  bringing  him 
each  hour  closer  to  the  time  Avhen  the  pas- 
sion of  his  existence  must  be  abandoned  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  pity  was  excited  at  the 
sight  of  that  Avithercd,  carcAvorn  face,  to 
which  the  insensate  cravings  of  avarice 
lent  an  unnattiral  look  of  shrewdness  and 
intelligence. 

"  What  a  cold  morning  for  your  drive, 
Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  kindly. 
"Captain  Forester,  may  I  ask  you  to  stir 
the  fire.    Mr.  Hickman —  Captain  Forester. " 

^'^Ah,  Miss  Helen,  beautiftil  as  ever!" 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  as,  with  a  look  of 
real  admiration,  he  gazed  on  Miss  Darcy. 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Lady  Eleanor, but 
the  3'oung  ladies  never  dressed  so  becoming- 
ly formerly.  Captain  Forester,  your  hum- 
ble servant  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  about 
again  ;  indeed,  I  didn't  think  it  very  likely 
once  that  you'd  ever  leave  the  library  on 
your  own  feet ;  Mac  Donough'sa  dead  shot 
they  tell  me — ay,  ay  !  " 

"  I  hope  your  friends  at  '  The  Grove '  are 
well,  sir?"Wd  Lady  Eleanor,  desirous  of 
interrupting  a  topic  she  saw  to  be  particu- 
larly distressing  to  Forester. 

"1^0,  indeed,  my  lady;  my  son  Bob — 
Mr.  Hickman  O'Eeilly,  I  mean — God  for- 
give me,  I'm  stire  they  take  trouble  enough 
to  teach  me  that  name — he's  got  a  kind  of  a 
water-brash,  what  we  call  a  pyrosis.  I  tell 
him  it's  the  French  dishes  he  eats  for  din- 
ner, things  he  never  was  brought  up  to, 
concoctions  of  lemon-juice,  and  cloves,  and 
saffron,  and  garlic,  in  meat  roasted — no, 
but  stewed  into  chips." 
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''  You  prefer  our  national  cookery,  Mr. 
Hickman  ?" 

"'  Yes,  my  lady,  with  the  gravy  in  it ;  the 
crag-end,  if — your  ladyship  knows  what's 
the  crag-end  of  a — " 

'indeed,  Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Lady  El- 
eanor, smiling,  ''I'm  deplorably  ignorant 
about  everything  that  concerns  household. 
Helen  affects  to  be  very  deep  in  these  mat- 
ters, but  I  suspect  it  is  only  a  superficial 
knowledge,  got  up  to.amnse  the  knight.'' 

"  I  beg,  mamma,  you  will  nqt  infer  any 
such  reproach  on  my  skill  in  menage.  Pa- 
pa called  my  omelette  a  la  cure  perfect." 

''I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hickman's 
judgment  on  it,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with  a 
sly  smile. 

"If  it's  a  plain  joint,  my  lady,  boiled 
or  roasted,  without  sjaices  or  devilment  in 
it,  but  just  the  way  Providence  intend- 
ed— " 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  how  you  suppose  Pro- 
vidence intended  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  cookery  ?  "  said  Helen,  se- 
riously. 

- '-'  Whatever  is  most  natural,  most  simple, 
the  easiest  to  do,"  stammered  out  Hickman, 
not  over  pleased  at  being  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Then  the  Cossack  ranks  first  in  the 
art,"  exclaimed  Forester,  "for nothing  can 
be  more  simple  or  easier  than  to  take  a 
slice  of  a  live  ox,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes." 

"Them's  barbarians,"  said  Hickman, 
with  an  emphasis  that  made  the  listeners 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  down  a  laugh. 

"Lunch  eon,  my  lady,"  said  old  Tate  Sulli- 
van, as  with  a  reverential  bow  he  opened 
the  folding-do9rs  into  a  small  breakfast- 
parlor,  where  an  exquisitely  served  table 
Avas  laid  out. 

"Practice before  precept,  Mr.  Hickman," 
said  Lady  Eleanor  ;  "  will  you  join  us  at 
luncheon,  where  I  hope  you  may  find  some- 
thing to  your  liking," 

As  the  old  man  seated  himself  at  the 
table-,  his  eye  ranged  over  the  cabinet  pic- 
tures that  covered  the  Avails,  the  richly- 
chased  silver  on  the  table,  and  the  massive 
Avine-coolers  that  stood  on  the  sideboard, 
Avith  an  eye  whose  brilliancy  betokened  far 
more  the  covetous  taste  of  the  miser  than  the 
pleased  expression  of  mere  connoisseurship ; 
nor  could  he  recall  himself  from  their  ad- 
miration to  hear  Forester's  tAvice-repeated 
question  as  to  y/hat  he  would  eat: 

"'Tis  elegant  fine  plate,  no  doubt  of  it,'' 
muttered  he,  bcloAV  his  breath  ;  "  and  the 
pictures  may  be  Avorth  as  much  more — 
ay ! " 

The  last  monosyllable  v/as  the  only  part 


of  his  speech  audible,  and  being  interpreted 
by  Forester  as  a  reply  to  his  request,  h(!  at 
once  helped  the  old  gentleman  to  a  very 
highly  seasoned  French  dish  before  him. 

"Eh!  Avhat's  this?"  said  Hickman,  as 
he  surveyed  his  plate  Avith  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment; "if  I  didn't  see  it  laid  doAvn  on 
your  ladyship's  table,  I'd  swear  it  Avas  a  bit 
of  Galway  marble." 

"  It's  a  galantine  truffh,  Mr.  Hickman," 
said  Forester,  who  was  Avell  aAvare  of  its 
merits. 

"Be  it  so,  in  the  name  of  God  !"  said 
Hickman,  with  resignation,  as  though  to 
say  that  any  one  Avho  could  eat  it,  might 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  name.  "Ay, 
my  lady,  that's  Avhat  I  like,  a  slice  of  Kerry 
beef,  a  beast  made  for  man's  eating." 

"Mr.  Hickman's  pony  is  more  of  an 
epicure  than  his  master,"  said  Forester, 
as  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and  moved  to- 
Avard  the  glass  door  that  opened  on  the 
garden  ;  "he  has  just  eaten  the  top  of  your 
lemon-tree." 

"  And  by  way  of  dessert,  he  is  now  crop- 
ping my  japonica,"  cried  Helen,  as  she 
sprang  from  the  room  to  rescue  her  favorite 
plant.  Forester  followed  her,  and  Lady 
Eleanor  was  left  alone  with  "the  doctor." 

"Now,  my  lady,  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—  and  sure  it  was  luck  gave  it  to  me 
— Avould  you  give  me  the  favor  of  a  little 
priA'ate  conversation  ?" 

"If  the  matter  be  on  business,  Mr.  Hick- 
man, I  must  frankly  OAvn  I  should  prefer 
your  addressing  yourself  to  the  knight — he 
will  be  home  early  next  week." 

"It  is — and  it  is  not,  my  lady — but, 
there  !  they're  coming  back,  now,  and  it  is 
too  late  ; "  and  so  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  as  though  Avorn 
out  and  disappointed. 

"Well,  then,  in  the  library,  Mr.  Hick- 
man," said  Lady  Eleanor,  compassionately, 
"Avhen  you've  eaten  some  luncheon." 

"No  more,  my  lady;  'tis  elegant  fine 
beef  as  ever  I  tasted,  and  the  gravy  in  it, 
but  I'm  not  hungry  now."- 

Lady  Eleanor,  Avi thou t  a  guess  as  to  what 
might  form  the  subject  of  his  communica- 
tion, perceived  that  he  was  agitated  and 
anxious ;  and  so,  requesting  Forester  and 
her  daughter  to  continue  their  luncheon, 
she  added  :  "And  I  haA'e  something  to  tell 
Mr.  Hickman,  if  he  will  give  five  minutes 
of  his  company  in  the  next  room." 

Taking  a  chair  near  the  fire,  Lady  Elea- 
nor motioned  to  "the  doctor"  to  be  seated, 
but  the  old  man  was  so  engaged  in  admiring 
the  room  and  its  furniture,  that  he  seemed 
insensible  to  all  else.  As  his  eye  wandered 
over  the  many  objects  of  taste  and  luxuiT 
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on  every  side,  his  lips  muttered  unceasing- 
ly, but  the  sound  was  inarticulate. 

"I  cannot  pledge  myself  that  we  ghall 
remain  long  uninterrujitcd,  Mr.  Hickman/' 
said  Lady  I'llearior,  "so  pray  lose  no  time 
in  the  communication  you  have  to  make." 

"I  humbly  ask  pardon,  my  lady,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of  deep  humility  ; 
"I'm  old  and  feeble  now,  and  my  senses 
none  of  the  clearest,  but  sure  it's  time  for 
them  to  be  worn  out ;  ninety-one  I'll  be,  if 
I  live  to  lady-day."  It  was  his  habit  to 
exaggerate  his  age  ;  besides,  there  was  a 
tremulous  pathos  in  his  accents  to  which 
Lady  Eleanor  was  far  from  feeling  insen- 
sible, and  she  awaited  in  silence  what  was 
to  follow. 

"Well,  well,"  sighed  the  old  man,  "if  I 
succeed  in  this,  the  last  act  of  my  long- 
life,  I'm  well  content  to  go  whenever  the 
Lord  pleases."  And  so  saying,  he  took 
from  his  coat-pocket  the  ominous-looking 
old  leather  case  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  searched  for  some  time  amid 
its  contents.  "Ay  !  here  it  is — that  is  it — 
it  is  only  a  memorandum,  my  lady,  but  it 
will  show  what  I  mean."  And  he  handed 
the  paper  to  Lady  Eleanor. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  had  arranged 
her  spectacles  and  adjusted  herself  to  peruse 
the  document,  but  before  she  had  conclud- 
ed, her  hand  trembled  violently,  and  all 
color  foresook  her  cheek.  Meanwhile, 
"the  doctor"  sat  with  his  lilmy  eyes 
directed  toward  her,  as  if  watching  the 
working  of  his  spell ;  and  when  the  paper 
fell  from  her  fingers,  he  uttered  a  low 
*'^Ay,"  as  though  to  say  his  success  was 
certain. 

"Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  !"  ex- 
claimed she,  with  a  shudder  ;  "this  cannot 
be  true." 

"It  is  all  true,  my  lady,  and  so  is  this, 
too  ;  "  and  ho  took  from  his  hat  a  news- 
paper, and  presented  it  to  her. 

"The  Bally-dermot  property!  The 
whole  estate  lost  at  cards !  This  is  a 
calumny,  sir — the  libelous  impertinence  of 
a  newspaper  paragraj)hist.  I'll  not  believe 
it." 

"'Tis  true,  notwithstanding,  my  lady. 
Harvey  Dawson  was  there  himself  and  saw 
it  all ;  and  as  for  the  other,  the  deeds  and 
mortgages  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hands 
of  ray  son's  solicitor." 

"And  this  may  be  foreclosed — " 

"  On  the  24th,  at  noon,  my  lady,''  con- 
tinued Hickman,  as  he  folded  the  memo- 
randum, and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  as  with  a  great 
effort  to  master  her  emotion,  she  addressed 


him  in  a  steady  and  even  commanding 
voice,  "the  next  thing  is  to  learn  what  are 
your  intentions  respecting  this  debt  ?  You 
have  not  i)urchased  all  these  various  linbili- 
ties  of  my  husband's  without  some  definite 
object.  Speak  it  out — what  is  it  ?  Has 
Mr.  IJickman  O'Reilly's  ambition  increased 
so  rapidly  that  he  desires  to  date  his  letters 
from  Gwynno  Abbey  ?  " 

"The  saints  forbid  it,  my  lad),"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a'X>ious  non'or.  "Td 
never  come  here  this  day  on  such  an  errand 
as  that.  If  it  was  not  to  propose  what  was 
agreeable,  you'd  not  see  me  here — " 

"Well,  sir,  what  is  the  proposition  ? 
Let  me  hear  it  at  once,  for  my  patience 
never  bears  much  dallying  with." 

"'I  am  coming  to  it,  my  lady,"  mut- 
tered Hickman,  who  already  felt  really 
ashamed  at  the  deep  emotion  his  news 
evoked.  "  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
it — "  A  gesture  of  impatience  from  Lady 
Eleanor  stopped  him,  but,  after  a  brief 
pause,  he  resumed  :  "  Bear  with  me,  my 
lady.  Old  age  and  infirmity  are  always 
prolix  ;  but  I'll  do  my  best." 

It  would  be  as  unfair  a  trial  of  the 
reader's  endurance  as  it  proved  to  Lady 
Eleanor's  were  we  to  relate  the  slow  steps  by 
which  Mr.  Hickman  announced  his  plan, 
the  substance  of  which,  divested  of  all  his 
own  circumlocution  and  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, was  simply  this  :  a  promise  had 
been  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Hick- 
man O'Reilly  that  if,  through  his  influence, 
exercised  by  means  of  moneyed  arrange- 
ments or  otherwise,  the  Knight  of  Gwynno 
would  vote  with  the  Government  on  the 
'Union,'  he  should  be  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, an  object  which,  however  inconsider- 
able in  the  old  man's  esteem,  both  son  and 
grandson  had  set  their  hearts  upon.  For 
this  service  they,  in  requital,  would  extend 
the  loan  to  another  period  of  seven  years, 
stipulating  only  for  some  trifling  advan- 
tages regarding  the  right  of  cutting  timber, 
some  coast  fisheries,  and  other  matters 
to  be  mentioned  afterward,  points  which, 
although  evidently  of  minor  imj)ortance, 
were  recapitulated  by  the  old  man  Avith  a 
circumstantial  minuteness. 

It  was  only  by  a  powerful  effort  that  Lady 
Eleanor  could  control  her  rising  indignation 
at  this  proposal,  while  the  very  thought  of 
Hickman  O'Reilly  as  a  jieer,  and  member  of 
that  proud  "order"  of  which  her  own 
haughty  family  formed  a  part,  was  an  insult 
almost  beyond'  endurance. 

"Go  on,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  forced 
composure,  which  deceived  old  Hickman 
completely,  and  made  him  suppose  that  his 
negotiation  w;is  proceeding  favorably. 
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"I'm  sure,  mj  lady,  it's  little  satisfac- j 
tion  all  this  grandeur  Avould  give  me,     I'd 
rather  be  twenty  years  3'ounger,  and  in  the 
back  parlor  of  my  old  shop  at  Loughrea, 
than  the  first  peer  in  the  kingdom." 

''Ambition  is  not  your  failing,  then, 
sir,"  said  she,  wjth  a  glance  which,  to  one 
more  quick-sighted,  would  have  conyeyed 
the  full  measure  of  her  scorn." 

"That  it  isn't,  my  lady  ;  but  they  insist 
upon  it." 

"And  is  the  peerage  to  be  enriched  by 
the  enrollment  of  your  name  among  its 
members  ?    I  thought,  sir,  it  was  your  son. " 

"Bob — Mr.  Hickman,  I  mean — suggests 
that  I  should  be  the  first  lord  of  the  family, 
my  lady,  because,  then,  Beecham's  title 
won't  seem  so  new  when  it  comes  to  him. 
'Tis  the  only  use  they  can  make  of  me  now 
—ay  !  "  and  the  word  was  accented  with 
a  venomous  sharpness  that  told  the  secret 
anger  he  had  himself  awakened  by  his  re- 
mark. 

"  The  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  proudly,  "has  often  regretted  to 
me  the  few  opportunities  he  had  embraced 
throngh  life  of  serving  his  country  ;  I  have 
no  doubt,  sir,  Avhen  he  hears  your  j^roposal, 
that  he  Avill  rejoice  at  this  occasion  of  mak- 
ing an  amende.  I  will  write  to  him  by  this 
post.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to 
add,  Mr.  Hickman  ?  "  said  she,  as,  having 
risen  from  her  chair,  she  perceived  that  the 
old  man  remained  seated. 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  lady,  there  is,  and  I 
don't  think  I'd  have  the  heart  for  it  if  it 
wasp't  your  ladyship's  kindness  about  the 
other  business  ;  and  even  now,  maybe,  it 
would  take  you  by  surprise." 

"  You  can  scarcely  do  that,  sir,  after 
what  I  have  just  listened  to, "said  she,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  in  going  round 
about  the  bush,  and  this  is  what  I  mean. 
We  thought  there  might  be  a  difficulty, 
perhaps,  about  the  vote  that  the  knight 
might  have  promised  his  friends,  or  said 
something  or  other  how  he'd  go,  and 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  so  easily, 
GO  we  saw  another  way  of  serving  his  views 
about  the  money.  You  see,  my  lady,  we 
considered  it  all  well  amongst  ns," 

"  Wo  should  feel  deeply  grateful,  sir,  to 
know  how  far  this  family  has  occupied  3'our 
kind  solicitude.     But  proceed." 

"  If  the  knight  doesn't  like  to  vote  with 
the  Government,  of  course  there  is  no 
use  in  Bob  doing  it — so  he'll  be  a  patriot, 
my  lady — and  why  not  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
thcy^ll  be  breaking  the  windows  all  over 
Dublin,  and  he  may  as  well  saA'c  the  glass ! 
-ay!" 


"  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  cannot  see  how  this 
has  any  reference  to  my- family." 

"  I'm  coming  to  it — coming  fast,  my 
lady.  We  were  thinking  then  how  wc* 
could  help  the  knight,  and  do  a  good  turn 
to  ourselves,  and  the  way  we  hit  upon  was 
this — to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  whole 
debt  to  five  per  cent.,  make  a  settlement  of 
half  the  amount  on  Miss  Darcy,  and  then, 
if  the  young  lady  had  no  objection  'to  my 
grandson,  Beecham — " 

"Stop,  sir,"  said  Lady  Eleanor  ;  "IncA-er 
could  suppose  you  meant  to  offend  me  in- 
tentionally, I  cannot  permit  of  your  doing 
so  through  inadvertence  or  ignorance.  I 
will,  therefore,  request  that  this  conversa- 
tion may  cease.  Age  has  many  privileges, 
Mr.  Hickman,  but  there  are  some  it  can 
never  confer  ;  one  of  these  is  the  right  to 
insult  a  lady  and — a  mother." 

The  last  words  were  sobbed  rather  than 
spoken  :  affection  and  pride,  both  outraged 
together,  almost  choked  her  utterance,  and 
Lady  Eleanor  sat  down  trembling  in  every 
limb,  while  the  old  man,  only  half  con- 
scious of  the  emotion  he  had  evoked,  peered 
at  her  in  stolid  amazement  through  his 
spectacles.  Any  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  Old  Hickman's  character  might  well 
have  pitied  his  perplexity  at  that  moment  ;• 
doubts  of  every  kind  and  sort  passed  through 
his  mind  as  rapidly  as  his  timeworn  faculties 
permitted,  and,  at  last,  he  settled  down  into 
the  conviction  that  Lady  Eleanor  mighthave 
thought  his  demand  respecting  fortune  too 
exorbitant,  although  not  deeming  the  pro- 
position, in  other  respects,  ineligible.  To 
this  conclusion  the  habits  of  his  own  mind 
insensibly  disposed  him. 

"  Ay,  my  lady,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  'tis  a  deal  of  money,  no  doubt,  but  it 
won't  be  going  out  of  the  famil}?',  and  that's 
more  than  could  be  said  if  you  refuse  the 
offer." 

"  Six  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Eleanor,  in  a 
tone  that  to  any  one  less  obtusely  endowed 
would  have  been  an  appeal  not  requiring 
rejietition  ;  but  the  old  man  had  only  senses 
for  his  own  views,  and  vv'ent  on  : 

"  They  tell  me  that  Mr.  Lionel  is  just  as 
free  with  his  money  as  his  fatlior  ;  throws 
it  out  with  both  hands,  horse-racing  and 
high  play,  and  every  extravagance  he  can 
think  of.  Well,  and  if  that's  true,  my 
lady,  sure  its  well  w^orth  while  to  think  that 
you'll  have  a  decent  house  to  put  3-our  head 
under  when  your  daughter's  married  to 
Beecham.  He  has  no  wasteful  ways,  but 
can  look  after  the  main  chance,  as  well  as 
any  boy  ever  I  seen.  This  notion  about 
Miss  liolen  is  the  only  thing  like  expense  I 
ever  knew  him  take  up,  and   sure  " — here 
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he  dropped  his  voice  to  soliloquy — "sure, 
rmiybo,  that  same  will  pay  well  after  all — 
ay  ! " 

~  "  My  head  !  my  head  is  bursting  with 
hlood,"  sighed  Lady  Eleanor  :  but  the  last 
words  alone  reached  Hickman's  cars. 

**Ay!  blood's  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt  of  it, 
but  faith,  it  vron't  pay  interest  on  a  mort- 
gage ;  nor  I  never  heard  of  it  staying  the 
execution  of  a  writ !  'Tis  little  good  blood 
I  had  in  my  veins,  and  yet  I  contrived  to 
scrape  a  trifle  together  notwithstanding — 
ay!" 

"  I  do  not  feel  mj^self  very  well,  Mr. 
Hickman,"  said  Lady  Eleanor  ;  "  may  I 
request  you  will  send  my  daughter  to  me, 
and  excuse  me  if  I  v/ish  you  a  good-morn- 
ing." 

"Shall  I  hint  anything  to  the  young 
lady  about  what  we  were  saying  ?  "  said  he 
in  a  tone  of  most  confidential  import. 

'^  At  3^our  peril,  sir  !  "  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
with  a  look  that  at  once  seemed  to  transfix 
him  ;  and  the  old  man,  muttering  his  adieu, 
hobbled  from  the  room,  while  Lady  Eleanor 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  overcome  by  the 
conflict  of  her  emotions. 

"  Is  he  gone?  "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  faintly, 
as  her  daugliter  entered. 

"Yes,  mamma;  but  are  you  ill?  you 
look  dreadfully  pale  and  agitated." 

"  Wearied — fatigued,  my  dear,  nothing 
more.  Tell  Captain  Forester  I  must  release 
him  from  his  engagement  to  us  to-day.  I 
cannot  come  to  dinner."  And  so  saying, 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and 
seemed  lost  in  deep  thought. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  THE   MECHANISM   OF   CORRUPTION." 

"Well,  HefPernan,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  as  they  sat  over  their  wine  alone 
in  a  small  dining-room  of  the  secretary's 
lodge — "Avell,  even  with  Hackett,  we  shall 
be  run  close.  I  don't  fancy  the  thought  of 
another  division  so  nearly  matched  ;  our 
fellows  don't  see  the  honor  of  a  Thermo- 
pylge." 

"Very  true,  my  lord  ;  and  the  desertions 
are  numerous,  as  they  always  will  be,  when 
men  receive  the  bounty  before  they  are 
enlisted. " 

"Yes;  but  what  would  you  do?  We 
make  a  man  a  commissioner  or  a  sinecurist 
for  his  vote — he  vacates  his  seat  on  taking 
office  ;  and,  instead  of  standing  the  brunt 
of  another  election,  coolly  says,  'That, 
differing  as  he  must  do  from  his  constitu- 


ents oji  an  important  measure,  he  restores 
the  trust  they  had  committed  into  his 
hands—'  " 

"'He  hopes  unsullied' — don't  forget 
that,  my  lord." 

"  Yes — '  he  hopes  unsullied — and  prefers 
to  retire  from  the  active  career  of  politics, 
carrying  with  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  his  former  friends,  rather  than  endanger 
their  good  opinion  by  supporting  measures 
to  which  they  are  conscientiously  opposed.'  " 

"Felicitous  conjuncture,  that  unites 
patriotism  and  profit !  "  exclaimed  Heffer- 
nan.  "  Happy  man,  that  can  draw  tears 
from  the  mob  and  two  thousand  a  year 
from  the  treasury  !  " 

"  And  yet  I  see  no  remedy  for  it,"  sighed 
the  secretary. 

"  There  is  one,  notwithstanding  ;  but  it 
demands  considerable  address  and  skill. 
You  have  always  been  too  solicitous  about 
the  estimation  the  men  you  bought  were 
held  in — always  thinking  of  what  would 
be  said  and  thought  of  them.  You  pushed 
the  system  so  far,  that  the  fellows  them- 
selves caught  up  the  delusion,  and  began 
to  fancy  they  had  characters  to  lose.  All  this 
was  wrong — radically,  thoroughly  wrong. 
When  the  butcher  smears  a  red  streak  round 
a  lamb's  neck — we  call  it  'raddling'  in  Ire- 
land, my  lord — any  child  knows  he's  destin- 
ed for  tiie  knife  ;  now,  when  you  '  raddled  ' 
your  flock,  you  wanted  the  world  to  believe 
you  were  going  to  m.ake  pets  of  them,  and 
you  said  as  much  and  so  often,  that  the 
beasts  themselves  believed  it  and  began  cut- 
ting their  gambols  accordingly.  Why  not 
have  paraded  them  openly  to  the  shambles  ? 
It  was  their  bleating  you  wanted,  and  noth- 
ing else." 

"  You  forget,  Heffernan,  how  many  men 
would  have  refused  our  offers,  if  we  had 
not  made  a  show,  at  least,  of  resjject  for 
their  scruples." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  my  lord  ;  you  offered 
a  bonus  on  j^rudery,  and  hence  you  met 
nothing  but  coyness.  I'd  have  taken 
another  line  with  them." 

"  And  what  might  that  be  ?  "  asked  "Lord 
Castlereagh,  eagerly. 

"Compromise  them,"  said  Heffernan, 
sternly.  "  I  never  knew  the  man  yet.  nor 
woman  either,  that  you  couldn't  place 
in  such  a  position  of  entanglement,  that 
every  effort  to  go  right  should  seem  a 
struggle  to  do  wrong,  and  vice  versa. 
You  don't  agree  with  me  !  Well,  my  lord, 
I  ask  you,  if,  in  your  experience  of  public 
men,  you  have  ever  met  one  less  likely  to 
be  captured  in  this  way  than  my  friend 
Darcy  ?  " 

"From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
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the  Knight  of  Gwyniie,  I  acknowledge  his 
character  lias  all  those  elements  of  frank- 
ness and  candor  which  sliould  except  him 
from  such  an  embarrassmeiit." 

'*A\'cll,  he's  in  t!ic  net  already,"  said 
IlelTcrnan,  rubbing  his  liauds  gleefully. 

''Why,  you  told  me  lie  refused  to  join 
us,  and  actually  saw  through  your  negotia- 
tion." 

"  So  he  did,  and,  in  return  for  his  keen- 
sightedness,  I've  compkomised  him  with 
his  party — you  didn't  perceive  it,  but  the 
trick  succeeded  to  perfection.  When  the 
knight  told  me  that  he  would  not  vote  on 
the  Union,  or  any  measure  pertaining  to  it, 
I  waited  for  Ponsonby's  motion,  and  made 
Holmes  and  Dawson  spread  the  rumor  at 
Daly's,  and  through  town,  that  Darcy  "was 
to  speak  on  the  division,  well  knowing  he 
woidd  not  rise.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
just  as  Toler  sat  down,  Prendergast  got  up 
to  reply,  but  there  was  a  shout  of  '  Darcy  ! 
Darcy  ! '  and  Prendergast  resumed  his  seat 
amid  great  confusion.  At  that  moment  I 
left  the  bench  beside  you,  and  walked  over 
to  Darcy's  side, of  the  house,  and  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear — an  invitation  to 
sup,  I  believe  it  Avas — but  while  he  was 
answering  me,  I  nodded  toward  you,  and, 
as  I  went  down  the  steps,  muttered  loud 
enougli  to  be  heard,  'All  right!'  Every 
eye  was  turned  at  once  toward  him,  and 
he,  having  no  intention  of  speaking,  nor 
having  made  any  preparation,  felt  .both 
confused  and  amazed,  and  left  the  house 
about  five  minutes  afterward,  while  Pren- 
dergast Avas  bungling  out  his  tiresome 
reply.  Before  Darcy  reached  the  club 
house,  the  report  was  current  that  he  Avas 
bought,  and  old  Gillespie  Avas  circumstan- 
tially recounting  hoAV  that  his  title  Avas 
•  Lord  Darcy  in  Engl  and' — 'Baron  GAVA-nne 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called 
h'eland.'" 

"  Not  even  success,  Heffernan,"  said  the 
secretary,  with  an  air  of  severity — "not 
even  success  will  excuse  a  trick  of  this 
kind." 

Heffernan  looked  steadily  toward  him, 
as  if  he  half  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
speech  ;  it  seemed  something  above  or  be- 
yond his  comprehension. . 

'•Yes,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  "you 
heard  me  quite  correctly.  I  repeat  it,  ad- 
vantages obtained  in  tliis  fashion  are  too 
dearly  purchased." 

"What  an  admirable  actor  John  Keni- 
ble  is,  my  lord,"  said  Hclfernan,  Avith  a 
quiet  smile  ;   "  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Lord  Castlereagh  nodded  his  assent :  the 
transition  was  too  abrupt  to  please  him, 
and  he  appeared  to  suspect  that  it  conceal- 


ed some  other  object  than  that  of  changing 
the  topic. 

"  Kemlile."  continued  Ileffernan,  Avhile 
he  sipped  his  Avino  carelessly — "  Kenible  is, 
I  suspect  strongly,  the  greatest  actor  we 
have  ever  had  on  the  English  stage.  Have 
you  seen  him  in  'Macbeth  ?'" 

''Several  times,  and  ahvays  Avith  rencAv- 
ed  pleasure,"  said  the  secretary,  gradually 
recovering  from  his  reserAc. 

"  Wliat  a  force  of  passion  he  throws  into 
the  part !  Hoav  terrible  he  makes  the  con- 
flict between  a  great  purpose  and  a  Aveak 
nature  !  Do  you  remember  his  horror  at 
the  murderers  Avho  come  to  tell  «f  Banquo's 
death  ?  The  sight  of  their  bloody  hands 
shocks  him,  as  though  they  Avcre  not  the 
evidences  of  his  oAvn  success." 

Lord  Castlereagh's  calm  countenance  be- 
came for  a  second  crimson,  and  his  lip 
trembled  Avith  struggling  indignation,  and 
then,  as  if  subduing  the  temptation  of 
anger,  he  broke  into  a  Ioav,  easy  laugh,  and 
Avith  an  imitation  of  Kemble's  manner, 
called  out,'  "  There's  blood  ujjon  thy  face  !" 

"Talking  of  a  bloody  hand,  my  lord," 
said  Ileffernan,  at  once  resuming  his 
former  easy  jocularity,  "reminds  me  of 
that  Mr.  Hickman,  or  Hickman  O'Reilly, 
as  the  fashion  is  to  call  him  ;  is  he  to  liaA'e 
his  baronetcy  ?" 

"Not,  certainl}-,  if  we  can  secure  him 
Avithout  it." 

"And  I  think  we  ought.  It  should  be 
quite  sufficient  remuneration  for  a  man  like 
him  to  vote  with  the  Government ;  his 
father  became  a  Protestant  because  it  was 
the  gentlemanly  faith,  and  I  don't  see  why 
the  son  should  not  choose  his  politics  on 
the  same  principle.  Have  you  ever  asked 
him  to  dinner,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  his  father  too.  I  haA'e  had 
the  three  generations,  but  I  rather  fear  the 
party  did  not  go  off  well.  I  liad  not  in 
those  days,  Heffernan,  the  benefit  of  your 
admirable  coiiusels,  and  picked  my  compa- 
ny unwisely." 

"A  great  mistake  with  such  men  as 
these,"  said  Heffernan,  oracularly;  "the 
guests  should  have  been  the  cream  of  your 
lordship's  noble  acquaintance.  I'd  have 
had  an  earl  and  a  marquis  at  either  side  of 
each  of  them  ;  I'd  have  turned  their  heads 
Avitli  noble  names,  and  pelted  them  with 
the  jDeerage  the  whole  time  of  dinner ; 
when  he  had  taken  Avine  with  a  chamber- 
lain and  some  lords  in  waiting,  if  your 
lordship  Avould  only  address  him,  in  a  voice 
loud  to  be  heard,  as  '  O'Reilly,'  referring 
to  him  on  a  point  of  sporting  etiquette  or 
country  gentleman's  life,  I  think  you  might 
spare  the  baronetage  the  honor  of   his   al- 
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liance.  Do  you  think,  on  a  proper  repre- 
sentation, and  with  due  securities  against 
the  repetition  of  the  offense,  the  chancellor 
Avonld  let  hinisell"  be  called  'Clare  ?' — only 
for  once,  rcmeml)er — because  I'm  satis- 
fied, if  this  could  be  arranged,  O'Eeilly  is 
yours." 

"I'd  rather  depute  you  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion," said  Lord  Castlereagh,  laughing ; 
"assuredly  I'll  not  do  so  myself.  But 
when  do  these  people  come  to  town  ? — to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  I  suppose." 

"  On  Friday  next  they  will  all  be  here. 
Old  Hickman  comes  up  to  receive  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds — for  Darcy  has  raised  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  off  the  incumbrances — the  son 
is  coming  for  the  debate,  and  the  grandson 
is  to  be  balloted  for  at  Daly's." 

"You  have  made  yourself  master  of  all 
their  arrangements,  Heffernan  ;  may  I  ask 
if  they  afford  you  any  clue  to  assisting  us 
in  our  object  ?  " 

"  When  can  you  give  a  dinner,  my  lord  ?  " 
said  the  other. 

"Any  day  after  Wednesday  ;  nay,  Wed- 
nesday itself  ;  I  might  easily  get  off  Brooke's 
dinner  for  that  day. " 

"The  sooner  the  better  ;  time  is  of  great 
consequence  now.  Shall  we  say  Wednes- 
day?" 

"Be  it  so :  now  for  the  party." 

"A  small  one  ;  selectness  is  the  type  of 
cordiality.  The  invitation  must  be  verbal, 
done  in  your  own  admirable  way:  'Don't 
be  late,  gentlemen,  for  Beerliaven  and 
Drogheda  are  to  meet  you,  and  you  know 
they  scold  if  the  soup  suffers ' — something 
in  that  style.  jSTow  let  us  see  who  are  our 
men." 

"  Begin  with  Beerliaven  and  Drogheda, 
they  arc  sure  cards." 

"Well,  then,  Massey  Hamilton — but 
he's  only  a  commoner — to  be  sure  his  un- 
cle's a  duke,  but,  confound  him,  he  never 
talks  of  him  !  I  must  draw  him  out  about 
the  Highlands  and  deer  stalking,  and  the 
Christmas  revels  at  Clanschattaghan  ;  he's 
three  —  Kilgoff  four  ;  he's  first-rate,  and 
will  discuss  his  noble  descent  till  his  car- 
riage is  announced.     Loughdooner,  five — " 

"He's  another  bore,  Hetfernan." 

"  I  know  he  is,  my  lord  ;  but  he  has 
seven  daughters,  and  will  consequently 
make  up  to  young  Beecham,  who  is  a  great 
prize  in  the  wheel  matrimonial.  We  shall 
want  a  bishop  to  say  grace ;  I  think  Dun- 
more  is  the  man  ;  he  is  the  last  of  your 
lordship's  making,  and  can't  refuse  a  short 
invitation." 

"Six,  and  the  three  Hickmans  nine,  and 
ourselves  eleven  ;  now  for  the  twelfth — " 


"Darcy,  of  course,"  said  Heffeman ; 
"  he  must  be  asked,  and,  if  possil)le,  in- 
duced to  come  ;  Hickman  O'Reilly  will  be 
far  more  easily  managed  if  Ave  make  liim 
suppose  that  we  have  already  secured  Darcy 
ourselves." 

"He'll  decline,  Heffeman  ;  depend  upon 
it,  he'll  not  come." 

"You  think  he  saw  through  my  ruse  in 
the  House — not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  is  the  least 
suspecting  man  in  Ireland,  and  I'll  make 
that  very  circumstance  the  reason  of  his 
coming.  Hint  to  him  that  rumor  says  he 
is  coquetting  with  the  Government,  and 
he'll  go  any  lengths  to  brave  public  opinion 
by  confronting  it ;  that's  Darcy,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken  in  my  man,  and  to  say 
truth,  my  lord,  it's  an  error  I  rarely  fall 
into."  A  smile  of  self-satisfaction  lit  \\\^ 
Heffernan's  features  as  he  spoke  ;  for,  like 
many  cunning  people,  his  weak  point  was 
vanity. 

"You  may  call  me  as  a  witness  to  cha- 
racter Avhenever  you  please,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  w'ho,  in  indulging  the  self- 
glorification  of  the  other,  was  now  taking 
his  own  revenge  ;  "you  certainly  knew  Up- 
ton better  than  I  did." 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Heffernan,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  delivered  his 
words  in  a  tone  of  authority — "depend 
upon  it,  the  great  events  of  life  never  be- 
tray the  man  ;  it  is  the  small,  CA'cry-day 
dropping  occurrences  'both  make  him  and 
mar  him.  I  made  Upton  my  friend  for  life 
by  missing  a  Avoodcock  he  aimed  at ;  he 
brought  down  the  bird,  and  /  bagged  the 
sportsman.  Ah  !  my  lord,  the  real  science 
of  life  is  knowing  how  to  be,  gracefully,  in 
the  wrong ;  how  to  make  those  slips  that 
reflect  on  your  own  prudence,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  superior  wisdom  of  your  acquaint- 
ances. Of  the  men  who  compassionate 
your  folly  or  deplore  your  Aveakness,  you 
may  borrow  money ;  from  the  felloAvs  who 
envy  your  abilities  and  extol  your  capacity 
you'll  ncA'er  get  sixpence." 

"  HoAv  came  it,  Heffernan,  that  you 
never  took  office  ?"  said  Lord  Castlereagh, 
suddenly,  as  if  the  idea  forced  itself  ab- 
ruptly upon  him. 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Heffer- 
nan, speaking  in  a  loAver  tone,  and  as  if 
imparting  a  deep  secret,  "they  could  not 
spare  me — that's  the  real  fact — they  could 
not  spare  me.  Eeflect,  for  a  moment,  Avhat 
kind  of  thing  the  Government  of  Ireland 
is  ;  see  the  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility 
of  any  set  of  men  arriving  here  fresh  from 
England  being  able  to  find  out  their  way, 
or  make  any  guess  at  the  leading  charac- 
ters  about   them ;   every    retiring    official 
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likes  to  embarrass  his  successor — tliat's  all 
natural  and  fair ;  then,  wliat  a  mass  of 
blunders  and  mistakes  await  tlie  newly 
come  viceroy  or  secretary  !  In  the  midst 
of  the  bleak  expanse  of  pathless  waste  I 
was  the  sign-post.  Tlie  new  players,  who 
took  up  tlie  cards  when  the  game  was  half 
over,  could  know  nothing  of  what  trumps 
were  in,  or  what  tricks  were  taken.  I  was 
there  to  tell  tliem  all ;  they  soon  saw  that 
I  could  do  this  ;  and  they  also  saw  that 
I  wanted  nothing"  from  any  party." 

''That  must  be  confessed  on  every  hand, 
Heffernan.  Never  was  support  more  gene- 
rous and  independent  than  yours  !  and  the 
subject  reminds  me  of  a  namesake,  and,  as 
I  hear,  a  nephew  of  yours,  the  Eeverend 
Joshua  Heffernan — is  not  that  the  name  ?  " 

'*'Itis,  my  lord,  my  nephew;  but  I'm 
not  aware  of  having  asked  anything  for 
him  ;  I  never — " 

"But  I  did,  Heffernan,  and  I  do.  He 
shall  have  the  living  of  Drumslade  ;  I  spoke 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  about  it  yesterday. 
There  is  a  hitch  somewhere,  but  we'll  get 
over  it." 

"What  maybe  the  obstacle  you  allude 
to  ? "  said  Heffernan,  with  more  anxiety 
than  he  v\'ished  to  evince. 

"  Lord  Killgobbin  says  tlie  presentation 
was  promised  to  his  brother,  for  his  influ- 
ence over  Eochfort." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  lord.  It  was  I 
secured  Eochfort.  The  case  w^as  this.  He 
is  separated  from  his  wife  Lady  Mary,  who 
had  a  life  annuity  chargeable  on  Eochfort's 
liension  fr6m  the  Ordnance.  Cook  enabled 
me  to  get  him  twelve  thousand  pounds  on 
the  secret  service  list,  provided  he  surren- 
dered the  pension.  Eochfort  was  only  too 
happy  to  do  so,  because  it  W'ould  sj^ite  his 
wife ;  and  the  next  gazette  announced 
'  that  the  member  for  Dunraven  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  voting  \ni\\  the 
Government,  but,  to  prevent  even  tlie  breath 
of  slander  on  his  motives,  had  surrendered 
his  retiring  pension  as  a  Storekeeper-Gen- 
eral." There  never  was  a  finer  theme  for 
editorial  panegyric,  and  in  good  sooth  your 
lordship's  press  made  the  most  of  it.  What 
a  patriot  ! " 

"  What  a  scoundrel  ! "  muttered  Lord 
Castlereagh  ;  and  it  would  have  puzzled  a 
listener,  had  there  been  one,  to  say  on 
whom  the  epithet  was  conferred. 

"  As  for  Killgobbin  or  his  brother  having 
influence  over  Eochfort,  it's  all  absurd. 
Why,  my  lord,  it  was  that  same  brother 
married  Eochfort  to  Lady  Mary." 

"That  is  conclusive,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, laughi-n^. 

"  Faith,  I  think  so,"  rejoined  Heffernan ; 


"if  you  do  recover  after  being  hanged,  I 
don't  see  that  you  want  to  make  a  friend  of 
tlie  fellow  that  pinioned  your  hands  in  the 
'press-room.'  If  there's  no  other  reason 
against  Jos's  promotion  than  this — " 

"  If  ther3  were,  I'd  endeavor  to  over- 
come it,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh.  "Won't 
you  take  more  wine  ? — pray  let  us  have 
another  bottle." 

"  No  more,  my  lord  ;  it's  only  in  such 
safe  company  I  ever  drink  so  freely,"  said 
Heffernan,  laughing,  as  he  rose  to  say 
"  good-night." 

"You'll  take  measures  for  Wednesday, 
then  ;  that  is  agreed  upon  ?  " 

"All  settled,"  said  Heffernan,  as  he  left 
the  room.      "  Good-by." 

"  There's  a  building  debt  on  that  same 
living  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  musing ;  "  I'll  easily 
satisfy  Killgobbin  that  we  mean  to  do  bet- 
ter for  his  brother." 

"  Take  office,  indeed  !  "  muttered  Heffer- 
nan, as  he  lay  back  in  his  carriage  ;  "  there's 
something  better  than  that,  governing  the 
men  that  hold  office,  holding  the  reins, 
pocketing  the  fare,  and  never  paying  the 
breakage  when  the  coach  upsets.  No,  no, 
my  lord,  you  are  a  clever  fellow  for  your 
years,  but  you  must  live  longer  before  you 
measure  Con  Heffernan." 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

THK   knight's   notions   OF   FINAJ^CE. 

Hefferi^an's  calculations  were  all  cor- 
rect, and  the  knight  accepted  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  invitation,  simply  because  rumor 
attributed  to  him  an  alliance  with  the 
Government.  "  It  is  a  pit}*,"  said  he, 
laughing,  "so  much  good  calumny  should 
have  so  little  to  feed  upon,  so  here  goes  to 
give  it  something." 

Dijrcy  had  as  little  time' as  inclination  to 
waste  on  tlie  topic,  as  the  whole  interval 
was  occupied  in  law  business  with  Gleoson, 
who  arrived  each  morning  with  a  chariot 
full  of  parchments,  and  almost  worried  the 
knight  to  death  by  reciting  deeds  and  in- 
dentures, to  one  word  of  Avhich  throughout 
he  could  not  pay  the  least  attention.  He 
affected  to  listen,  however,  as  he  saw  how 
much  Gleeson  desired  it,  and  he  wrote  his 
name  everywhere  and  to  everything  he  vras 
asked. 

"'  By  Jove  !  "  cried  he,  at  last,  "I  could 
have  run  through  the  whole  estate  with 
less  fatigue  of  mind  or  body  than  it  has  cost 
me  to  keep  a  hold  of  it." 


GO 
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Through  all  the  arningemonts,  there  Avas 
but  one  point  on  wliicli  he  felt  anxious, 
and   the  same  (juestion  recurred   at  every 
moment,  *'  This  cannot  compromise  Lionel 
in  any  way  ? — this  will  lead  to  no  future 
charge  upon  the  estate  after  my  death  ?  "  j 
Indeed,  he  would  not   consent  to  any  plan 
which  in  the  sliglitest   degree  affected  his 
son's  interests,  being  determined  that  what- 1 
ever  his  extravagances,  the  penalty  should  \ 
end  with  himself.  j 

While  these  matters   were    progressing,  j 
old  Hickman   studiously  avoided    meeting ' 
the  knight ;  a  sense  of  his  discomfiture  at 
the  abbey — a  fact  he  supposed  must  have  : 
reached   Darcy's  ears — and  the  conviction  '■ 
that  his  long  cherished  game  to  obtain  the 
property  was  seen  through,  abashed  the  old 
man,  and  led  him  to  affect  illness  when  the 
knight  called. 

A  pleasant  letter  which  the  post  had 
brought  from  Lionel  routed  every  other 
consideration  from  Darcy's  mind.  His  son 
was  coming  over  to  see  him,  and  bringing 
three  or  four  of  his  brother  officers  to  have 
a  peep  at  "  the  West,"  and  a  few  days' 
hunting  with  the  knight's  pack.  Every 
line  of  this  letter  glowed  with  buoyancy 
and  high  spirits  ;  schemes  for  amusement 
alternating  v/ith  the  anticipated  amazement 
of  his  English  friends  at  the  style  of  living 
they  were  to  witness  at  Gwyune  Abbey. 

"  We  shall  have  but  eight  days  with  you, 
my  leave  from  the  prince  will  go  no  fur- 
ther,", wrote  he,  "  but  I  know  well  how 
much  may  be  done  in  that  short  space. 
Above  all,  secure  Daly  ;  I  wish  our  fellows 
to  see  him  particularly.  I  do  not  ask  about 
the  stable,  because  I  know  the  horses  are 
always  in  condition ;  but  let  Dan  give  the 
black  horse  plenty  of  work  every  day  ;  and 
if  the  lirown  mare  we  got  from  Mullock 
can  be  ridden  by  any  one,  she  must  have  a 
saddle  on  her  now.  We  hope  to  have  four 
days'  hunting  ;  and  let  the  woodcocks  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  intervals,  for  we 
are  bent  on  massacre." 

The  ]3ostscript  was  brief,  but  it  surprised 
Darcy  more  than  all  the  rest. 

''  Only  think  of  my  spending  four  days 
last  week  down  in  Essex  with  a  Avorthy 
kinsman  of  my  mother's.  Lord  Netherby  : 
a  splendid  place,  glorious  shooting,  and  the 
best  greyhounds  1  ever  saw  run.  He  under- 
stands everything  but  horses ;  but  I  have 
taken  on  me  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and 
have  sent  him  doAvn  four  grays  from  Guild- 
fords'  yesterday,  better  than  any  we  have 
in  the  prince's  stables  ;  he  is  a  fine  fellow,- 
though  I  didn't  like  him  at  first ;  a  great 
courtier  in  his  way,  but  au  fond  warm- 
hearted and  generous.     Keep    my  secret 


from  my  mother,  ])ut  he  intends  coming 
over  witii  us.  Adieu  !  dear  father.  Look 
to  Forester  ;  don't  let  him  run  away  before 

j  we  arrive.     Cut  Dublin  and  its  confouifded 
politics.     Netherby  says  the  ministers  have 

j  an  immense  majority — the  less  reason  for 

I  swelling  or  decreasing  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  Lioxel  Darcy." 

j      "And  so   our   trusty  and    WTll-beloved 

j  cousin  of  Netherby  is  coming  to  visit  us," 

i  said  the  knight,  musing,      "Well,  Lionel, 

'  I  confess  myself  half  of  your  mind.     I  did 

not  like  him  at  first — the  better  impression 

:  is  yet  to  come.     In  any  case,  let  us  receive 

'■  him    suitably  ;    and,    fortunately,    here's 

Gleeson  to  help  the  arrangement.     Well, 

Gleeson,  1  hope  matters  are  making  some 

progress.     Are  we  to  see  the  last  of  these 

parchments  soon  ?  Here's  a  letter  from  my 

son.     Eead  it,  and   you'll  see  I  must  get 

back  to  '  the  West'  at  once." 

Gleeson  perused  the  letter,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  returned  it  into  the  knight's 
hand  without  speaking. 

"Can  we  conclude  this  week?"  asked 
Darcy. 

"There  are  several  points  j^et,  sir,  of 
great  difficulty.  Some  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted for  counsel's  opinion  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, as  regards  the  serving  of  notice  of 
rej^ayment — there  would  aj)pear  to  be  a 
doubt  on  this  head." 

"There  can  be  none  in  reality,"  said 
Darcy,  hastily.  "  I  have  Hickman's  letter, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  averring  his  readi- 
ness to  release  the  mortgage  at  any  day." 

"Is  the  document  witnessed,  and  on  a 
stamp  ?  "  asked  Gleeson,  cautiously. 

"  Of  course  it  is  not.  Those  are  scarcely 
the  forms  of  a  note  between  two  private 
gentlemen.  '^ 

"It  might  of  use  in  equity,  no  doubt," 
muttered  Gleeson,  "  or  before  a  jury  ;  but 
we  have  no  time  for  these  considerations 
now.     The  attorney-general  thinks — " 

' '  Never  mind  the  attorney-general.  Have 
we  the  money  to  repay  ?  Well,  does  Hick- 
man refuse  to  accept  it  ?  " 

"He  has  not  been  asked,  as  yet,  sir," 
said  Gleeson,  whose  business  notions  were 
not  a  little  ruffled  by  this  abrupt  mode  of 
procedure. 

"  And,  in  Heaven's  name  !  Gleeson,  why 
pester  3'ourself  and  mo  with  overcoming 
obstacles  that  may  never  arise  ?  Wait  on 
Hickman  at  once — to-day.  Tell  him  we 
are  prepared  and  desirous  of  paying  off 
these  incumbrances.  If  he  objects,  hear 
his  objection." 

"He  will  refer  me  to  his  solicitor,  sir — 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Hume  street— a  very  re- 
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spectable  man,  no  liiglicr  in  the  profession, 
but  I  may  remark,  in  confidence,  one  who 
has  no  objection  to  a  suit  in  equity  or  a 
trial  at  bar.  It  is  not  money  Hickman 
wants,  sir.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  security." 

"  \yhat  tiie  devil  is  it,  then?  He's  not 
Shylock,  is  he  ?  "  said  Darcy,  laughing. 

''Not  very  unlike,  perhaps,  sir;  but  in 
the  present  instance,  it  is  your  influence 
with  the  Grovernmcnt  he  desires." 

"  But  I  have  none,  Gbeson — actually 
none.  No  man  knows  that  better  than 
you.  I  could  not  make  a  ganger  or  a  tide- 
Avaiter  to-morrow." 

"But  you  might,  sir — you  might  make 
a  peer  of  the  realm  if  you  wished  it.  Hick- 
man knows  this ;  and  whatever  scruples 
you  might  have  in  adopting  the  necessary 
steps,  his  conscienoe  could  never  recognize 
them  as  worthy  a  moment's  consideration." 

"  This  is  a  topic  I'll  scarcely  discuss  with 
him,"  said  the  knight,  proudly.  "  I  never, 
so  far  as  I  knov/,  promised  to  pay  a  per- 
centage ia  my  principles  as  well  as  in  my 
gold.  Mr.  Hickman  has  a  fair  claim  on 
the  one  ;  on  the  other,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  man  shall  make  an  unjust  demand. 
I  am  not  of  Cliristie  Ford's  mind,"  added 
he,  laughingly.  "He  says,  Gleeson,  that 
if  the  English  are  bent  on  taking  away  o^ir 
parliament,  the  only  revenge  we  have  left 
is  to  spoil  their  jDcerage.  This  is  but  a 
sorry  theme  to  joke  upon,  after  all ;  and  to 
come  back,  what  say  you  to  trying  my  plan  ? 
I  am  to  meet  the  old  fellow  at  dinner,  on 
Yv'cdnesday  next,   at  Lord  Castlereagh's." 

"  Indeed,  sir ! "  said  Gleeson,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  agitation  greatly 
disproportioncd  to  the  intelligence. 

"Yes.  AVliy  does  that  astonish  you? 
The  secretary  is  too  shrewd  to  neglect  such 
men  as  these  ;  they  are  the  rising  influences 
of  Ireland." 

Gleeson  muttered  a  half  assent,  but  evi- 
dently too  much  occupied  with  his  own  re- 
flections to  pay  due  attention  to  the  knight's 
remark,  continued  to  himself,  '"'On  Wed- 
nesday ! "  then  added  aloud,  "  On  Monday 
he  is  to  be  in  Kildare.  He  told  me  he 
would  remain  there  to  receive  his  rents, 
and  on  Yv'ednesday  return  to  town.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  there  may  be  good  counsel  in 
your  words.  I'll  try  on  Monday.  I'll  fol- 
lov/  him  down  to  Kildare,  and  as  the  jja- 
pers  relative  to  the  abbey  property  are  all 
in  readiness,  I'll  endeavor  to  conclude  that 
at  once.     So,  you  are  to  meet  at  dinner  ?  " 

* '  That  same  dimier-party  seems  to  puzzle 
you,"  said  the  knight,  smiling. 

"No,  not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Gleeson, 
hurriedly.     "You  Avero  desirous  of  getting 


home  next  week  to  meet  Mr.  Lionel — Cap- 
tain Darcy  I  must  call  him  ;  if  this  ar- 
rangement can  be  made,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  your  return.  But  of  course 
you'll  not  leave  toAvn  before  it  is  completed." 
The  knight  pledged  himself  to  be  guided 
by  his  man  of  business  in  all  respects ;  but 
when  they  parted,  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  Gleeson's  agitated  and 
troubled  manner,  so  very  unlike  his  usual 
calm  deportment,  boded  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  to  his  own  eyes  were 
invisible. 


CHAPTER   XVL 


A   HURRIED   VISIT. 


It  Avas  on  a  severe  night,  with  frequent 
gusts  of  stormy  Avind  shaking  the  doors  and 
Avindow  -  frames,  or  .carrying  along  the 
drifted  flakes  of  snow  Avith  which  the  air 
Avas  charged,  that  Lady  Eleanor,  her  daugh- 
ter, and  Forester,  Avere  seated  round  the 
fire.  All  the  appliances  of  in-door  comfort 
by  which  they  Avei-e  surrounded  seemed  in- 
sufficient to  disjsel  a  sense  of  sadness  that 
pervaded  the  little  party.  Conversation 
flowed  not,  as  it  was  w^ont,  in  its  pleasant 
current,  diAcrging  here  and  there  as  fancy 
or  capi'ice  suggested  ;  the  sentences  were 
few  and  brief,  the  pauses  betAveen  them 
long  and  frequent  ;  a  feeling  of  aAvkward- 
ness,  too,  mingled  Avith  the  gloom,  for,  at 
intervals,  each  would  make  an  endeavor  to 
relieve  the  weariness  of  time,  and,  in  the  ef- 
fort, show  a  consciousness  of  the  constraint. 

Lady  Eleanor  lay  back  in  her  deep  chair, 
and,  Avitli  half-closed  lids,  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Helen  w^as  Avorking  at  her  em- 
broidery, and,  apparently,  diligently  too, 
although  a  shrewd  observer  might  have  re- 
marked on  the  sloAv  progress  the  work  was 
making,  and  hoAv  inevitably  her  balls  of 
colored  w^orsted  seemed  bent  on  entangle- 
ment ;  while  Forester  sat  silently  gazing  on 
the  wood  fire,  and  watching  the  bright 
sparks  as  they  flitted  and  danced  above  the 
red  flame ;  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  his 
look  sorrowful;  not  without  reason,  per-' 
haps  ;  it  Avas  to  be  his  last  evening  at  the 
abbey — the  last  of  those  hours  of  happiness 
Avhich  seemed  all  the  fairer  when  about  to 
23art  Avith  them  forcA^er. 

Lady  Eleanor  seemed  grieved  at  his  ap- 
proaching departure.  From  the  habit  of 
his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  his  education, 
he  Avas  more  companionable  to  her  than 
Lionel.  She  saw  in  him  many  qualities  of 
higli  and  sterling  value,  and  even  in  his 
prejudices  she  could  trace  back  several  of 
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those  traits  which  marked  her  own  youtli, 
when,  in  the  pride  of  her  English  l)rceding, 
she  would  tolerate  no  deviation  from  the 
liabits  of  her  own  country.  It  was  true, 
many  of  these  notions  had  given  way  since 
his  residence  at  the  abbey  ;  many  of  his 
opinions  had  undergone  modification  or 
change,  but  still  he  was  distinctively  Eng- 
lish. 

Helen,  who  possessed  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  such  prejudices,  was  far 
less  indulgent  toward  them  ;  her  joyous, 
hai)py  nature— the  heirloom  of  her  father's 
house — led  her  rather  to  jest  than  argue  on 
these  topics,  and  she  contrasted  the  less  apt 
and  ready  apprehension  of  Forester  with  the 
native  quickness  of  her  brother  Lionel,  dis- 
advantageously  to  the  former.  She  was 
sorry,  too,  that  he  was  going;  more  so, 
because  his  society  was  so  pleasing  to  her 
mother,  and  that,  before  him,  Lady  Eleanor 
exerted  herself  in  a  way  Avhich  eventually 
reacted  favorably  on  her  own  health  and 
spirits.  Further  than  this,  her  interest  in 
him  was  weak. 

Not  so  Forester  :  he  was  hopelessly,  in- 
extricably in  love,  not  the  less  so,  that  he 
Avould  not  acknov»dedge  it  to  himself  ;  far 
more  so,  because  he  had  made  no  impression 
on  the  object  of  his  passion.  There  is  a 
Ijeriod  in  every  story  of  affection  when  the 
flame  grows  the  brighter,  because  unreflect- 
ed,  and  seems  the  more  concentrated,  be- 
cause unreturned.  Forester  was  in  this 
precise  stage  of  the  malady  ;  he  was  as  much 
piqued  by  the  indifference,  as  fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  Helen  Darcy.  The  very  ex- 
ertions he  made  for  victory  stimulated  his 
own  passion  ;  while,  in  her  efforts  to  in- 
terest or  amuse  him,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing the  evidence  of  her  indifference  to 
him. 

We  have  said  that  the  conversation  was 
broken  and  interrupted  ;  at  length  it  almost 
ceased  altogether,  a  stray  remark  of  Lady 
Eleanor's,  followed  by  a  short  reply  from 
Forester,  alone  breaking  the  silence.  Nor 
were  these  always  very  pertinent,, inasmuch 
as  the  young  aid-de-camp  occasionally  an- 
swered his  own  reflections,  and  not  the 
queries  of  his  hostess. 

"An  interesting  time  in  Dublin,  no 
doubt,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  half  talking  to 
herself  ;  "  for  though  the  forces  are  unequal, 
and  victory  and  defeat  predestined,  there 
will  be  a  struggle  still." 

''Yes,  madam,  a  brief  one,"  answered 
Forester,  dreamily,  comprehending  only  a 
part  of  her  remark. 

"  A  brief  and  a  A^ain  one,"  echoed  Lady 
Eleanor. 

"  Say,   rather,  a  glorious  one  !  "  inter- 


posed Helen  ;  "  the  last  cheer  of  a  sinking 
crew  !  " 

Forester  looked  up,  startled  into  atten- 
tion l)y  the  energy  of  these  few  words. 

"  I  should  say  so,  too,  Helen,"  remarked 
her  mother,  "  if  they  were  not  accessory  to 
their  own  misfortunes." 

"  Nay,  nay,  mammn,  you  must  not  re- 
member their  failings  in  their  hour  of  dis- 
tress ;  there  is  a  noble-hearted  minority  un- 
tainted yet." 

"  There  will  be  a  majority  of  eighteen," 
said  Forester,  whose  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering away,  while  he  endeavored  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  what  he  believed  they  were 
saying,  nor  Avas  he  aware  of  his  error  till 
aroused  by  the  laughter  of  Lady  Eleanor 
and  her  daughter. 

"Eighteen  !"  reiterated  he  solemnly. 

"  How  few  !  "  remarked  Lady  Eleanor, 
almost  scornfully. 

"  You  should  say,  how  costly,  mamma  !  " 
exclaimed  Helen,  '"  These  gentlemen  are 
as  precious  from  their  price  as  their  rari- 

ty." 

"  That  is  scarcely  fair,  Miss  Darcy,"  said 
Forester,  at  once  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
tone  of  mockery  she  spoke  in  ;  "  many 
adopted  the  views  of  Government,  after  duly 
Aveighing  every  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure ;  some,  to  my  own  knoAvledge,  resisted 
offers  of  great  personal  advantage,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  Avas  not  aware  of  their  adhe- 
sion— "  ■ 

"Till  he  had  them  en  jjoclie,  I  suppose," 
said  Helen,  sarcastically;  "just  as  you 
haA^e  been  pleased  to  do  with  my  ball  of 
yelloAV  worsted,  and  Avhich  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful if  you  will  restore  to  me." 

Forester  blushed  deeply,  as  he  drew  from 
his  coat-pocket  the  Avorstcd,  Avhich,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  he  had  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  thrust  into  his  jjocket, 
Avithout  knoAving. 

Had  any  moderately  shrcAvd  observer 
witnessed  his  confusion,  and  her  enjoyment 
of  it,  he  would  easily  have  understood  the 
precise  relation  of  the  two  parties  to  each 
other.  Forester's  absence  of  mind  betrayed 
his  engaged  affection,  as  palpably  as  Helen's 
laughter  did  her  OAvn  indifference. 

Lady  Eleanor  did  not  remark  either  ; 
her  thoughts  still  rested  on  the  topic  of 
Avhich  they  had  spoken,  for  it  Avas  a  subject 
of  no  inconsiderable  difflculty  to  her. 
Whatever  her  sense  of  indignant  contempt 
for  the  bribed  adherents  of  the  ministry, 
her  convictions  always  inclined  to  these 
measures,  Avhose  origin  Avas  from  her  native 
country  ;  her  predilections  Avere  strongly 
English  ;  not  only  her  happiest  days  had 
been  passed  there,  but  she  was  constantly 
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contrasting  tlio  position  they  would  luivc 
occupied  and  sustained  in  tluit  favored  ]and 
against  the  wasteful  and  jiurposeless  ex- 
travagance of  their  life  in  Ireland. 

"Was  it  too  late  to  amend  ?  was  the  ques- 
tion ever  rising  to  her  mind  ;  how  if  even 
yet  the  kniglit  should  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  more  ambitious  course  ?  Every  acci- 
dental circumstance  seemed  favorable  to 
the  notion ;  the  government  craving  his 
support ;  her  own  relatives,  influential  as 
they  were  from  rank  and  station,  soliciting 
it ;  the  prince  himself  according  favors, 
Avhich  could  no  more  be  rejected,  than  ac- 
knowledged ungraciously.  "  What  a  career 
for  Lionel  !  What  a  future  for  Helen  !  " 
such  were  reflections  that  would  press  them- 
selves upon  her,  but  to  whose  disentangle- 
ment her  mind  sujjgested  no  remedy. 

'^'Tis  Mr.  Daly,  my  lady,"  said  Tate, 
for  something  like  the  fourth  time,  without 
being  attended  to.  *"Tis  Mr.  Daly  wants 
leave  to  visit  you." 

''  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly,  mamma,  wishes  to 
know  if  you'll  receive  him  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Daly  is  exactly  the  kind  of  person 
to  suggest  this  impracticable  line  of  policy," 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  with  half-closed  eyes  ; 
for  the  name  alone  had  struck  her,  and  she 
had  not  heard  what  was  said. 

"^My  dear  mamma,"  said  Helen,  rising, 
and  leaning  over  her  chair,  "  it  is  a  visit 
he  proposes  ;  nothing  so  very  impracticable 
in  that,  I  hope  ; "  and  then,  at  a  gesture 
from  her  mother,  continued  to  Tate, 
"  Lady  Eleanor  will  be  very  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Daly." 

Lady  Eleanor  had  scarcely  aroused  her- 
self from  her  reverie,  wh.en  Bagenal  Daly 
entered.  His  manner  was  stately,  perhaps 
somewh.at  colder  than  usual,  and  he  took 
his  seat  with  an  air  of  formal  politeness. 

"  I  have  come,  my  lady,"  said  he,  slow- 
ly, ''to  learn  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  in 
the  capital  ;  unexpected  news  has  just 
reached  me,  requiring  my  immediate  de- 
parture for  Dublin." 

''Not  to-night,  sir,  I  hope  ;  it  is  very 
severe,  and  likely,  I  fear,  to  continue  so." 

"  To-night,  madam  ;  within  an  hour,  I 
expect  to  he  on  the  road." 

"Could  you  defer  a  little  longer,  and  we 
may  be  fellow-travelers,"  said  Forester  ;  "  I 
was  to  start  to-morrow  morning,  but  my 
packing  can  soon  be  made." 

"I  should  hope,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
smiling,  "that  you  will  not  leave  us  un- 
protected, gentlemen ;  and  that  one,  at 
least,  will  remain  here."  This  speech,  ap- 
parently addressed  to  both,  was  specially 
intended  for  Forester,  whose  cheek  tingled 
with -a  flush  of  pleasure  as  he  heard  it. 


"  I  have  no  doubt,  madam,  that  Captain 
Forester,  Avhose  age  and  profession  are  more 
in  accordance  with  gallantry,  Avill  respond 
to  your  desire." 

"  If  I  could  really  fancy  that  I  was  not 
yielding  to  my  own  wishes  only,"  stammer- 
ed out  Forester. 

"  Nay,  I  make  it  a  request." 

"There,  sir^  how  happy  to  be  entreated 
to  what  one's  wishes  incline  them,"  added 
Daly  ;  "you  may  go  through  a  deal  of  life 
without  being  twice  so  fortunate.  I  should 
apologize  for  so  brief  a  notice  of  my  depart- 
ure. Lady  Eleanor,  but  the  intelligence  I 
have  received  is  pressing ;  "  here  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "the  ministci'S  have 
hurried  forward  their  bill,  and  I  shall 
scarcely  be  in  time  for  the  second  reading." 

"  All  accounts  agree  in  saying  that  the 
Government  majority  is  certain,"  observed 
Lady  Eleanor,  calmly. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared,  madam,  that  such 
rumors  are  well  founded,  but  the  party  who 
form  the  forlorn  hope  have  their  devoirs 
also." 

"I  am  a  very  indifferent  politician,  Mr. 
Daly,  but  it  strikes  me,  that  a  body  so 
manifestly  corrupt,  give  the  strong-est  pos- 
sible reasons  for  their  own  destruction." 

"Were  they  all  so,  madam,  I  should 
join  in  the  sentiment  as  freely  as  you  utter 
it,"  replied  Daly,  proudly;  "but  it  is  a 
heavy  sentence  that  would  condemn  the 
whole  crew  because  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  steerage  ;  besides,  these  rights  and  priv- 
ileges are  held  only  in  trust ;  no  man  can 
in  hoiior  or  justice  vote  aAvay  that  of  which 
he  is  only  the  temporary  occupant ;  forgive 
me,  I  beg,  for  daring  to  discuss  the  topic, 
but  I  thought  th.e  knight  had  made  you  a 
convert  to  his  own  opinions." 

"We  have  never  spoken  on  the  subject, 
Mr,  Daly,"  replied  Lady  Eleanor,  coldly; 
"  the  knight  dislikes  the  intrusion  of  a  po- 
litical inatter  within  the  circle  of  his  family, 
and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,"  added  she, 
with  a  smile,  "my  daughter  and  myself 
feel  for  it  all  the  temptation  of  a  forbidden 
pleasure." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Helen,  who  heard 
the  last  few  words  of  her  mother's  speech, 
"  I  am  as  violent  a  partisan  as  Mr.  Daly 
co^^ld  ask  for  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  certain  if 
all  my  doctrines  are  not  of  his  own  teach- 
ing :  I  fear  the  premier,  distrust  the  cab- 
inet, and  put  no  faith  in  the  secretary  for 
Ireland  ;  is  not  that  the  first  article  of  our 
creed  ? — nay,  nay,  fear  was  no  part  of  your 
'instruction." 

"  And  yet  I  have  fears,  my  dear  Helen, 
I  and  very  great  fears  just  now,"  said  Daly, 
I  in  a  low  whisper,  only  audible  by  herself. 
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and  slie  turned  her  full  and  beaming  e^'es 
upon  him  for  an  explanation.  As  if  anx- 
ious to  escape  the  interrogatory,  Daly  arose 
hastily.  "  I  must  crave  your  indulgence 
for  an  abrupt  leave-taking,  Lady  Eleanor," 
said  he,  approaching,  as  he  kissed  the  hand 
held  out  to  him  ;  "  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
the  knight  that  I  left  you  both  well,  and 
under  safe  j^rotection.  Captain  Forester, 
adieu  ;  you  need  no  admonition  of  mine 
respecting  your  charge  ;  "  and,  with  a  low 
and  courtly  salute,  he  departed. 

"  Eely  upon  it,  Captain  Forester,  he's 
bent  on  mischief  now.  I  never  saw  liim 
particularly  mild  and  quiet  in  his  manner, 
that  it  was  not  the  prelude  to  some  despe- 
rate ebullition,"  said  Lady  Eleanor. 

"  He  is  the  very  strangest  of  all  mortals.'' 

"  Say,  the  most  single-minded  and 
straightforward,"  interposed  Helen,  "and 
I'll  agree  with  you." 

"  When  men  of  strong  minds  and  ambi- 
tious views  are  curbed  and  held  in  witliin 
the  petty  sphere  of  a  small  social  circle, 
they  are,  to  my  tliinking,  intolerable.  It 
is  makings  drawing-room  pet  of  a  tiger  : 
every  step  he  takes  upsets  a  vase,  or  smashes 
a  Jar.     You  smile  at  my  simile." 

."I'm  sure  it's  a  most  hajDpy  one,"  said 
Forester,  continuing. 

"I  enter  a  dissent,"  cried  Helen,  play- 
full}^  "  He's  a  tiger,  if  you  will,  with  his 
foes,  but,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life, 
gentleness  itself ;  for  my  part,  I  can  ima- 
gine no  more  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
modern  code  of  manners  than  Mr.  Bagenal 
Daly." 

"  There,  Captain  Forester,  if  you  would 
win  Miss  Darcy's  favor,  you  have  now  the 
model  for  your  imitation." 

Forester's  face  flushed,  and  he  apjieared 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  while'  Helen 
went  on  with  her  embroidery,  tranquil  as 
before. 

"I  believe,"  resumed  Lady  Eleanor — "I 
believe,  after  all,  I  am  unjust  to  him  ;  but 
much  may  be  forgiven  me  for  being  so  ;  he 
has  made  my  son  a  wild,  thoughtless  boy, 
and  my  daughter — " 

"No indiscretions, mamma,"  cried  Helen, 
holding  up  her  hand. 

"  Well,  ho  has  made  my  daughter  telle 
que  vous  la  voyez." 

Forester  was  too  well  bred  to  venture  on 
a  word  of  flattery  or  compliment,  but  his 
glowing  color  and  sparkling  eyes  spoke  his 
admiration. 

Lady  Eleanor's  quick  glance  remarked 
this  ;  and,  as  if  the  thouglit  had  never  oc- 
curred before,  she  seemed  amazed,  either  at 
the  fact,  or  at  her  own  previous  inatten- 
tion. 


"Let  us  finish  that  second  volume  you 
wore  reading.  Captain  Forester,"  said  she, 
glad  to.  cut  short  the  discussion.  Anu, 
without  a  Avord,  he  took  the  book  and  be- 


gan to  read. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

BAGENAL  DALY's  JOURNEY  TO  DUBLIN. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  practice  any  mys- 
tery with  our  reader,  nor  vv-ould  the  present 
occasion  warrant  sucli.  Mr.  Daly's  hurried 
departure  for  Dublin  was  cau.%erl  by  the 
receipt  of  tidings  which  had  that  morning 
reached  him,  conveying  the  startling  intel- 
ligence that  his  friend  the  knight  had  ac- 
cei^ted  terms  from  the  Government,  and 
pledged  himself  to  support  their  favored 
measure. 

It  was  a  time  when  men  were  accustomed 
to  witness  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of 
honor  and  good  faith.  No  station  was  too 
high  to  be  above  the  reach  of  this  reproach, 
no  position  too  humble  not  to  make  its 
possessor  a  mark  for  corruption.  It  was  an 
epidemic  of  dishonesty,  and  people  ceased 
to  wonder,  as  they  heard  of  each  new  vic- 
tim to  the  malady. 

Bagenal  Daly  well  knew  that  no  man 
could  be  more  exempt  from  an  imputation 
of  this  nature  than  the  Knight  of  Gwynnc  ; 
every  act  of  his  life,  every  sentiment  he 
professed,  every  trait  of  his  character,  flatly 
contradicted  the  supposition.  But  ho  also 
knew  that  though  Darcy  was  unassailable 
by  all  the  temptations  of  bril^ory,  come  in 
vv'hat  shape  they  might,  that  his  frank  and 
generous  spirit  would  expose  him  to  the 
stratagems  and  devices  of  a  wily  and  insidi- 
ous party,  and  that  if,  by  any  accident,  an 
expression  should  fall  from  him  in  all  the 
freedom  of  convivial  enjoyment  that  could 
be  tortured  into  even  the  resemblance  of  a 
pledge,  he  well  knew  that  his  friend  would 
deem  any  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  light 
in  the  balance,  rather  than  not  adhere  to 
it. 

Eesolved  not  to  lose  a  moment,  he  dis- 
patched Sandy  to  order  horses  along  the 
line,  and  having  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  the  preparations  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  left  the  abbey  before  midnight. 
A  less  determined  traveler  might  have  hesi- 
tated on  setting  out  in  such  a  night :  the 
long  menacing  storm  had  at  length  burst 
forth,  and  the  air  resounded  with  a  chaos 
of  noise,  amid  which,  the  roaring  breakers 
and  the  crash  of  falling  trees  Avero  upper- 
most ;  with  difficulty  the  horses  were  en- 
abled to  keep  their  feet,  as  the  sea  washed 
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heavily  over  the  wall,  and  deluged  tlic 
road,  while  at  intervals  llie  fallen  timber 
obstructed  the  wa}^  and  delayed  his  pro- 
gress. Difficulty  was,  however,  the  most 
enjoyable  stimulant  to  Daly's  nature  ;  he 
loved  an  obstacle  as  other  men  love  a  plea- 
sure, and,  as  ho  grew  older,  so  far  from 
yielding  to  the  indolence  of  years,  his  hardy 
cpirit  seemed  to  revel  in  the  thought,  that 
amid  dangers  and  perils  his  whole  life  had 
been  passed,  yet  never  had  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  a  beaten  enem3^ 

The  whole  of  that  night,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  violence  of  the  storm  was 
unabated ;  uprooted  trees  and  wrecked 
villages  met  his  eye  as  he  passed,  while,  in 
the  larger  towns,  the  houses  were  strongl}' 
barred  and  shuttered,  and  scarcely  one  liv- 
ing thing  to  be  seen  throusrh  the  streets. 
Nothing  short  of  the  united  influence  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  conld  procure 
horses  in  such  a  season,  and  had  any  messen- 
ger of  less  sturdy  pretensions  than  honest 
Sandy  been  dispatched  to  order  them,  they 
would  have  been  flatly  refused.  Bagenal 
Daly  and  his  man  vfere,  however,  too  well 
known  in  that  part  of  Ireland  to  make  sucli 
a  course  advisable,  and  though  postboys 
and  hostlers  condoled  together,  tlie  signal  of 
Daly's  apjiearance  silenced  every  thought 
of  opposition,  and  tne  words  "I'm  ready  !  " 
were  an  order  to  dash  forward  none  dared 
to  disobey. 

So  had  it  continued  nntil  he  reached 
Moate,  where  he  found  a  message  from 
Sandy, informing  him  that  no  horses  could  be 
procured,  and  that  he  mnst  bring  on  those 
from  Athlone  the  entire  Avay  to  Kilbeggan. 

"  You  hear  me,"  cried  Daly  to  the  aston- 
ished postboy,  who,  for  the  last  two  miles, 
had  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur,  in  the 
glad  anticipation  of  a  speedy  shelter — "you 
hear  me.     To  Kilbeggan." 

"Oh,  begorra !  that's  impossible,  yer 
honor.  If  it  was  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  road  was  a  bowling-green,  the  bastes 
couldn't  do  it." 

"Go  on  !"  cried  Daly,  shutting  up  the 
glass,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  the 
chaise. 

But  the  postboy  only  buttoned  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat  ai'ound  his  face,  thrust 
his  whip  into  his  boot,  and  drawing  his 
sleeves  over  his  hands,  cat  a  perfect  picture 
of  fatalism. 

"I  say,  go  on!"  shouted  Daly,  as  he 
lowered  the  front  window  of  the  chaise. 

A  low  muttering  from  the  driver,  still 
impassive  as  before,  was  all  the  reply,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  sharp  report  Avas 
heard,  and  a  pistol  bullet  whizzed  beside 
his  hat. 


"Will  you  go  7ioiv?"  cried  Bagenal 
Daly,  as  he  leveled  another  weapon  on  the 
window  :  but  no  second  entreaty  was  neces- 
sary, and  with  his  head  bent  down  almost 
to  the  mane,  and  with  a  mingled  cry  for 
mercy  and  imprecation  together,  he  drove 
the  spurs  into  his  jaded  beast,  and  whipped 
with  all  his  might  through  the  almost  de- 
serted town.  With  the  despairing  energy 
of  one  who  felt  his  life  was  in  peril,  the 
wretched  postboy  hurried  madly  forward, 
urging  the  tired  animals  up  the  hills,  and 
caring  neither  for  rut  nor  hollow  in  his 
onward  course,  till  at  length,  blown  and 
exhausted,  the  animals  came  to  a  dead 
stand,  and  with  heaving  flanks  and  out- 
stretched forelegs,  refused  to  budge  a  step 
farther. 

"There!"  cried  the  postboy,  as  drop- 
ping from  the  saddle  he  fell  on  his  knees 
upon  the  road,  "shoot,  and  be  d — d  to 
you.     I  can  do  no  more." 

The  terrified  expression  of  the  fellow's 
face,  as  the  lamp  of  the  chaise  threw  its 
light  upori  him^  seemed  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  Daly's  thoughts,  for  he  laughed 
loud  and  heartily  as  he  looked  upon  him. 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  good-humored- 
ly,  "is  not  that  Kilbeggan  where  I  see  the 
lights  yonder  ?  " 

"  Sorra  bit  of  it,"  sighed  the  other,  "it 
is  only  Horseleap." 

"Well,  push  on  to  Horseleap,  perhaps 
they've  horses  there." 

"  Begorra !  you  might  as  well  look  for 
black  tay  in  a  bog  hole  ;  'tis  a  poor  '  she- 
been '  is  the  only  thing  in  the  village  ;  " 
and,  so  saying,  he  took  the  bridle  on  his 
arm,  and  walked  along  before  the  horses, 
who  with  drooping  heads  tottered  after  at 
a  foot's  pace. 

About  half  an  hour  of  such  traveling 
brought  Daly  in  front  of  a  miserable  cabin, 
over  the  door  of  which  a  creaking  sign  pro- 
claimed accommodation  for  man  and  beast. 
To  the  partial  truth  of  this  statement  the 
bright  glare  of  a  fire  that  shone  between 
the  chiiiks  of  the  shutters  bore  witness^ 
and  disengaging  himself  from  the  chaise 
Daly  knocked  loudly  for  admission.  There 
are  few  less  conciliating  sounds  to  the  ears 
of  a  hot-tempered  man  than  those  hesitat- 
ing whispers  which,  while  exposed  to  a 
storm  himself,  he  hears  deliberating  on  the 
question  of  his  admission.  Such  were  the 
mutterings  Daly  now  listened  to,  and  to 
which  he  was  about  to  reply  by  forcing  his 
entrance,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  who  some- 
what sulkily  demanded  what  he  wanted. 

"Horses,  if  you  have  them,  to  reach  Kil- 
beggan," said  Daly,  "  and  if  you  have  not. 
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a  good  firo  and  shelter  iintil  they  can  bo 
procured  ; "  and,  as  lie  si)okc,  he  ])ushed 
past  the  man,  and  entered  the  room  from 
whicii  the  blazing  light  proceeded. 

With  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  hands 
thrust  carelessly  into  the  pockets  of  his 
coat,  stood  a  man  of  eight-and-thirty  or 
forty  years  of  age  ;  in  dress,  air,  and  ap- 
pearance, he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
country  horse-dealer ;  and  so,  indeed,  his 
well-worn  top-boots  and  green  coat,  cut  in 
jockey  fashion,  seemed  to  bespeak  him.  He 
was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  but  pow- 
erfully built,  his  wide  chest,  long  arms, 
and  bowed  legs,  all  indicating  the  possession 
of  that  strength  which  is  never  the  accom- 
paniment of  more  perfect  symmetry. 

Although  Daly's  appearance  unquestion- 
ably proclaimed  his  class  in  life,  the  other 
exhibited  no  mark  of  deference  or  respect 
to  him  as  he  entered,  but  maintained  his 
position  with  the  same  easy  indifference  as 
at  first. 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home  here,  good 
friend,  if  one  might  judge  from  tl\e  way  you 
knocked  at  the  door,"  said  he,  addressing 
Daly  with  a  look  whose  easy  familiarity  was 
itself  an  impertinence. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn,"  said  Daly,  sternly, 
"that  a  gentleman  must  practice  any  pecu- 
liar ceremony  when  seeking  the  shelter  of  a 
'  shebeen,'  not  to  speak  of  the  right  by 
which  such  as  vou  address  me  as  your  good 
friend." 

An  insolent  laugh,  that  Daly  fancied  was 
re-echoed  by  some  one  without,  was  the 
first  reply  to  this  sj)eech  ;  when,  after  a  few 
m.inutes,  the  man  added,  *'I  see  you're  a 
stranger  in  these  parts." 

''If  I  had  not  been  so,  the  chance  is  1 
should  have  taught  you  somewhat  better 
manners  before  this  time.  Move  aside,  sir, 
and  let  me  see  the  fire." 

But  the  other  never  budged  in  the  slight- 
est, standing  in  the  same  easy  posture  as 
before. 

Daly's  dark  face  grew  darker,  and  his 
heavy  brows  met  in  a  deep  frown,  while 
with  a  spring  that  showed  no  touch  of  time 
in  his  strong  frame,  he  bounded  forward, 
and  seized  the  man  by  the  collar.  Few 
men  were  Daly's  equals  in  point  of  strength; 
but  although  he  with  whom  he  now  grap- 
pled made  no  resistance  whatever,  Daly 
never  stirred  him  from  the  spot,  to  which 
he  seemed  fast  and  firmly  rooted. 

"  Well,  that's  enough  of  it ! "  said  the 
fellow,  as  with  a  rough  jerk  he  freed  him- 
self fi'om  the  grasp,  and  sent  Daly  several 
paces  back  into  the  room. 

"Not  so!"  cried  Daly,  whose  passion 
now  boiled  over,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from 


his  bosom,  he  leveled  it  at  him.  Quick  as 
the  motion  was,  the  other  was  equally  ready, 
for  his  hand  now  presented  a  similar  weapon 
at  Daly's  head. 

"  Move  aside,  or—" 

A  coarse,  insulting  laugh  drowned  Daly's 
words,  and  he  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
pistol  snapped  without  exploding. 

"  There  it  is  now,"  cried  the  fellow,  rude- 
ly; "luck's  against  you,  old  boy,  so  you'd 
better  keep  yourself  cool  and  easy ; "  and 
with  these  words  he  uncocked  the  weapon, 
and  replaced  it  in  his  bosom.  Daly  watched 
the  moment,  and  with  a  bound  placed  him- 
self beside  him,  when,  bringing  his  leg  in 
front,  he  caught  the  man  round  the  middle, 
and  hurled  him  headlong  on  the  ground. 

He  fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  but,  roll- 
ing over,  he  leaned  upon  his  elbow  and 
looked  up,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
passion,  or  even  excitement,  on  his  fea- 
tures. 

"I'd  know  that  trip  in  a  thousand; 
begad,  you're  Bagenal  Daly,  and  nobody 
else  ! " 

Although  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  re- 
cognition, Daly  suffered  no  sign  of  astonish- 
ment to  escape  him,  but  drew  his  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  stretched  out  his  legs  before 
the  blaze.  Meanwhile,  the  other  havi^ig 
arisen,  leaned  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
stared  at  him  steadfastly. 

"I  am  as  glad  as  a  hundred  pound  note, 
new,  you  didn't  provoke  me  to  lay  a  hand 
on  you,  Mr.  Daly,"  said  he  slowly,  and  in  a 
voice  not  devoid  of  a  touch  of  feeling  : 
" 'tisn't  often  I  bear  malice,  but  I'd  never 
forgive  myself  the  longest  day  I'd  live." 

Daly  turned  his  eyes  toward  him,  and, 
for  some  minutes,  they  continued  to  look 
at  each  other  without  speaking. 

"  I  see  you  don't  remember  me,  sir,"  said 
the  stranger,  at  length  ;  "  but  I've  a  better 
memory,  and  a  better  reason  to  have  it  be- 
sides— you  saved  my  life  once.*' 

"  Saved  your  life  ! "  repeated  Daly, 
thoughtfully;  "I've  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  ever  having  seen  you  before." 

"It's  all  true  I'm  telling,  for  all  that,'" 
replied  the  other;  "and  although  it  hap- 
pened above  five-and-twenty  years  since,  I'm 
not  much  changed,  they  tell  me,  in  look  or 
appearance."  He  paused  at  these  words,  as 
if  to  give  Daly  time  to  recognize  him  ;  but 
the  effort  seemed  in  vain,  as,  after  a  long 
and  patient  scrutiny,  Daly  said,  "No,  I 
cannot  remember  you." 

"Let  me  see,  then,"  said  the  man,  "  if  I 
can't  refresh  your  memory.  Were  you 
in  Dublin  in  the  winter  of  '75  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  had  a  house  in  Stephen's 
green — " 
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"  And  used  to  drive  four  lilack  thorough- 
breds witliout  winkers." 

"  It's  clear  tliat  you  know  me,  at  least," 
said  Daly  ;  "  go  on." 

''Well,  sir,  do  you  remember,  it  wan 
about  a  week  before  Christmas,  that  Captain 
Burke  Fitzsimon  was  robbed  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  the  guard-room  of  the  Upper 
Castle  Yard,  in  noonday,  ay,  and  tied 
with  his  own  sash  to  the  guard-bed  ?" 

"  By  Jove  !  I  do.  He  was  regularly 
laughed  out  of  the  regiment." 

"  Faix,  and  many  that  laughed  at  him 
mightn't  have  behaved  a  deal  better  than 
he- did,'' replied  the  other,  with  a  doo^ged 
sternness  in  his  manner.  He  became  silent 
after  these  Avorcls,  and  appeared  deeply  sunk 
in  meditation,  Avhen  suddenly  he  drew  two 
splendidly  chased  pistols  from  his  bosom, 
and  held  them  out  to  Daly  as  he  said, 
'*  There  they  are,  and  as  good  as  they  are 
handsome,  true  at  thirty  paces,  and  never 
fail." 

Daly  gazed  alternately  from  the  pistols 
to  their  owner,  but  never  uttered  a  word. 

"That  same  day,"  resumed  the  man, 
"you  were  walking  down  the  quay  near 
the  end  of  "Watling  street,  when  there  was 
a  cry  of  '  Stop  thief  !— stop  him  ! — a  hun- 
dred guineas  to  the  man  who  takes  him  !' 
and  shortly  after  a  man  crossed  the  quay, 
pursued  closely  by  several  people,  one  of 
them,  and  the  foremost,  being  Tom  Lam- 
bert, the  constable,  the  strongest  man  they 
said  of  liis  day,  in  Ireland.  The  fellow 
that  ran  could  beat  them  all,  and  was  do- 
ing it  too,  when,  just  as  he  gained  Bloody- 
bridge,  he  saw  a  child  on  the  pathway  all 
covered  with  blood,  and  a  bulldog  standing 
over  him  worrying  him — " 

"I  have  it  all,"  said  Daly,  interrupting 
him ;  "  'tis  as  fresh  before  me  as  if  it 
happened  yesterday.  The  robl)er  stopped 
to  save  the  child,  and  seizing  the  bulldog 
by  the  throat,  hurled  him  over  the  wall 
into  the  Litfey.  Lambert,  as  you  call  him, 
had  by  this  time  come  close  up,  and  was 
within  two  yards  of  the  man,  when  I,  feel- 
ing compassion  for  a  fellow  that  could  be 
generous  at  such  a  moment,  laid  my  hand 
on  the  constable's  arm  to  stop  him  ;  he 
struck  me  ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  had  his  re- 
ward, for  I  threw  him  over  the  hip  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  he  had  a  brain  fever 
after  it  that  almost  brought  him  to  death's 
door.  And  where  were  you  all  this  time, 
and  what  were  you  doing  ?  " 

"1  was,  down  Barrack  street,  across  the 
park,  and  near  Knockmaroon  gate,  before 
they  could  find  a  door  to  stretch  Tom 
Lambert  on." 

"You!"   said    Daly,    staring    at    him, 


"vvhy,  it  Vv'as  Freney,  they  told  mo,  per- 
formed that  exploit  for  a  wager." 

"  So  it  was,  sir,"  said  the  man,  standing 
up  and  crossing  his  arms,  not  without 
something  of  pride  in  his  look — "  I'm 
Freney." 

Daly  arose  and  gazed  at  the  man  with  all 
that  curious  scrutiny  one  bestows  upon 
some  remarkable  object,  measuring  his 
strong  athletic  frame  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  and,  as  it  were,  calculating  the 
physical  resources  of  so  powerful  a  figure. 

"You see,  sir,"  said  the  robbei-,  at  last, 
"I  was  right  when  I  told  you  that  you 
saved  my  life;  there  were  thirteen  indict- 
ments hanging  over  my  head  that  day,  and 
if  I'd  been  taken  they'd  have  hanged  mc  as 
round  as  a  turnip." 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself,"  said  Daly; 
"  had  you  not  stopped  for  the  child,  it  was 
just  as  likely  that  I'd  have  tripped  you  up 
myself. " 

"  'Tis  a  feeling  I  never  could  get  over," 
said  the  robber  ;  "'twas  a  little  boy,  about 
the  same  age  as  that,  that  saved  the  Kell.s 
coach  the  night  I  stopped  it  near  Dangan. 
And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  what  in  the 
world  brought  you  into  the  village  of  Horse- 
leap  ?  for  I'm  sure,"  added  he,  with  a 
laugh,  "it  was  never  to  look  after  me." 

"You  are  right  there,  friend;  I'm  on 
my  way  up  to  town  to  be  present  at  the 
debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Union — a  ques- 
tion that  has  its  interest  for  yourself  too." 

"  How  so,  sir,"  said  the  other,  curiously. 

"Plainly  enough,  man;  if  they  carry 
the  Union,  they'll  not  leave  a  man  worth 
robbing  in  the  island.  You'll  have  to  take 
to  an  honest  calling,  Freney— turn  cattle- 
drover.  By  the  \Vay,  they  tell  rae  you're  a 
good  judge  of  a  horse." 

"Except  yourself,  there's  not  a  better  in 
the  island  ;  and  if  you've  no  objection.  111 
mount  and  keep  you  company  as  far  as 
Maynooth,  where  you'll  easily  get  horses — 
and  it  will  be  broad  daylight  by  that  time — 
to  bring  you  into  Dublin." 

"  I  accept  the  oifer  willingly.  I'll  ven- 
ture to  say  we  shall  not  be  robbed  on  the 
journey. '' 

"Well,  sir,  the  horses  won't  be  here  for 
an  hour  yet,  and  if  you'll  join  me  in  a  bit 
of  supper  I  was  going  to  have  when  you 
came  in,  it  will  help  to  pass  the  time  till 
we  are  ready  to  start." 

Daly  assented,  not  the  less  readily  that 
he  had  not  eaten  anything  since  morning, 
and  Freney  left  the  room  to  hasten  the 
preparations  for  the  meal. 

"Come,  Freney,"  said  Daly,  as  the  other 
entered  the  room  a  few  moments  after, 
"was  it  the  strength  of  conscious  rectitude 
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that  maile  you  stuiul  my  fire  as  you  did 
awhile  ago,  or  did  you  think  me  so  bad  a 
marksman  at  four  paces?" 

"  Neither,  sir,"  replied  tlie  robber,  laugh- 
ing ;  "I  saw  the  pan  of  the  lock  half  open 
as  you  drew  it  from  your  pocket,  and  I 
knew  the  priming  must  have  fallen  out ;  but 
for  that—" 

"  You  had  probably  lired,-  yourself  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  rejoined,  he,  with  a  short  nod. 
*'I  could  have  shot  you  before  you  leveled 
at  me.  Now,  sir,  here's  something  far 
better  than  burning  powder.  I  am  sure 
you  are  too  old  a  traveler  not  to  be  able  to 
eat  a  rasher  of  bacon." 

"  And  this  I  take  to  be  as  free  of  any  al- 
legiance to  the  king  as  yourself,"  said  Daly, 
as  he  poured  out  a  wine-glassful  of  '-po- 
teen "  from  a  short  black  l)ottle. 

*'  You're  right,  sir,"  said  Frcncy,  with  a 
laugh.  "  We're  both  duty  free.  Let  me 
help  you  to  an  e^g.^'' 

"I  never  ate  better  bacon  in  my  life," 
said  Daly,  who  seemed  to  relish  his  supper 
with  considerable  gusto. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,  sir.  It  is  a  notion 
of  mine  that  "Costy  Moore  of  Kilcock  cures 
a  pig  Ijc'tter  than  any  man  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  ;  and  though  his  shop  is  next  the 
police-b;irracks,  I  went  in  there  myself  to 
buy  this." 

Daly  stared,  with  something  of  admira- 
tion in  his  look,  at  the  man,  whose  epicurism 
was  indulged  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck, 
and  he  pledged  the  robber  with  a  motion  of 
the  head  that  betokened  a  high  sense  of  his 
daring.  "  I've  heard  you  have  had  some 
close  escapes,  Freney." 

''I  was  never  taken  but  once,  sir.  A 
woman  hid  my  shoes  when  I  Avas  asleep.  I 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  mountains  ; 
the  ground  is  hard  and  full  of  sharp 
shingle,  and  I  couldn't  run.  They  brought 
me  into  Clonmel,  and  I  was  in  the  heaviest 
irons  in  the  jail  before  two  hours  were 
over.  That's  the  strong  jail,  Mr.  Daly ; 
they've  the  best  walls  and  the  thickest  doors 
there  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  jail  m  Ireland. 
For,"  added  he,  with  a  sly  laugh,  "  I  went 
over  them  all,  in  a  friendly  sort  of  a  way." 

"  A  kind  of  professional  tour,  Freney  ?  " 

"Just  so,  sir;  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  country  from  the  drop,  because, 
maybe,  I  wouldn't  have  time  for  it  at  an- 
other opportunity." 

"  You're  a  hardened  villain  ! "  said  Daly, 
looking  at  him  with  an  expression  the 
robber  felt  to  be  a  finished  compliment. 

"That's  no  lie,  Mr.  Daly;  and  if  I 
wasn't,  could  I  go  on  for  twenty  years, 
hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  with  fellows 
tracking  me  all  day,  and  lying  in  watch  for 


me  all  nighl  ?  Wliere  we  are  sitting  now 
is  the  only  si)ot  in  the  whole  island  where  I 
can  say  I'm  safe.  This  is  my  brother's 
cabin." 

"  Your  brother  is  the  same  man  that 
opened  the  door  for  me  ?" 

Freney  nodded,  and  went  on  :  "He's  a 
poor  laboring  man,  with  four  acres  of  wet 
bog  for  a  farm,  and  a  young  woman,  in  the 
ague,  for  a  wife,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  myself 
he'd  be  starving  ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
now,  he'd  not  take  to  the  road  for  one 
night — just  one  single  night — to  be  as  rich 
as  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ;  and  here  am  I " — 
and,  as  he  spoke,  his  chest  expanded,  and 
his  dark  eyes  flashed  wildly — "here  am  I, 
that  would  rather  be  on  my  black  mare's 
back,  with  my  holsters  at  the  saddle,  watch- 
ing the  sounds  of  wheels  on  a  lonely  road, 
than  I'd  be  any  gentleman  in  the  land,  bar- 
ring your  own  self." 

"And  why  me?"  said  Daly,  in  a  voice 
whoso  melancholy  cadence  made  it  solemn 
as  a  death-bell. 

"  Just  because  you're  the  only  man  I 
ever  heard  tell  of  that  was  fond  of  danger 
for  the  fun  of  it.  Didn't  I  see  the  leap 
you  took  at  the  Black  Lough,  just  to  show 
"the  English  lord-lieutenant  how  an  Irish 
gentleman  rides,  with  the  rein  in  your 
mouth,  and  yonr  hands  behind  your  back. 
Isn't  that  true  ?" 

Daly  nodded,  and  muttered,  "  I  have  the 
old  horse  still." 

"By  the  good  day  !  I'd  spend  a  week  in 
Newgate  to  see  you  on  his  back." 

"Well,  Freney,"  said  Daly,  who  seemed 
not  disposed  to  encourage  a  conversation  so 
personal  in  its  allusions,  "Avhere  have  you 
been  lately  ? — in  the  south  ? 

"No,  sir;  I  sjjent  the  last  fortnight 
watching  an  old  fox  that  doubled  on  me  at 
last — old  Hickman,  of  Loughrea,  that  used 
to  be. " 

"  Old  Hickman  ! — what  of  him  ?  "  cried 
Daly,  whose  interest  became  at  once  excited 
by  the  mention  of  the  name. 

"'  I  found  out,  sir,  that  he  was  to  be 
down  here  at  Kildare  to  receive  his  rents — 
for  he  owns  a  fine  estate  here — and  that, 
besides,  Tom  Gleeson,  the  great  agent  from 
Dublin,  was  to  meet  him,  as  some  said,  to 
pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne — some  heavy  debt,  I 
believe,  owing  for  many  a  year." 

"  Yes — go  on.     What  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  knew  the  reason  Hickman 
wanted  the  money  here  :  Lord  Tyrawley 
was  going  to  sell  him  a  part  of  Gore's 
Wood,  for  hard  cash — d'ye  mind,  sir,  hard 
cash— down  on  the  nail,  for  my  lord  likes 
high  play  at  Daly's — " 
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"  D — n  Lord  Tyrawley  ! "'  said  Daly,  im- 
patiently.     ''What  of  lliekman  ?  '" 

"Well,  d — n  him  too!  lie's  a  shabby 
negur.  I  stopped  him  at  Ball's-bridge 
once,  and  got  but  three  guineas  and  some 
shillings  for  my  pains.  But  to  come  back 
to  old  Hickman  :  1  found  he  had  arrived 
at  the  'Black  Dog,'  and  that  Gleeson  had 
come  the  same  evening,  and  so  I  disguised 
myself  like  an  old  farmer  the  next  morning, 
and  pretended  I  wanted  his  advice  about  an 
asthma  that  I  had,  just  to  see  the  lie  of  the 
old  premises,  and  vvhetlicr  he  was  alone,  or 
had  the  two  baililfs  with  him,  as  usual. 
There  they  were,  sir,  sure  enough,  and 
well  armed  too,  and  fresh  hasps  on  the 
door,  to  lock  it  inside,  all  secure  as  a  bank. 
I  saw  these  things  while  the  old  doctor  was 
writing  the  prescription,  for  he  tore  a  leaf 
out  of  his  pocket-book  to  order  me  some 
stuff  for  the  cough — faith,  'tis  pills  of  an- 
other kind  they'd  have  given  me  if  they 
found  me  out.  That  was  all  I  got  for  ray 
guinea  in  goold,  not  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
ger ; "  and  so  saying,  he  pulled  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it 
out  toward  Daly.  "That's  not  it,  sir; 
'tis  the  other  side  the  Avriting  is  on." 

But  Daly's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pa- 
per, which  he  held  firmly  between  both 
hands. 

"Ay,  I  see  what  you  are  looking  at," 
said  Freney ;  "that  was  a  kind  of  memo- 
randum the  old  fellow  made  of  the  money 
Gleeson  paid  him  the  day  before." 

Daly  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark, 
but  muttered  half  aloud  the  contents  of  the 
document  before  him  :  "Check on  Ball  for 
eighteen  thousand,  payable  at  sight — thirty- 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England — gold,  sev- 
enteen hundred  guineas." 

"There  was  a  lob,"  cried  Freney,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together.  "  I  was  set  up 
for  life  if  I  got  half  of  it  !  And  now,  Mr. 
Daly,  just  tell  me  one  thing — isn't  Mr. 
Darcy  there  as  bad  as  myself,  to  take  all 
this  money  for  Ihs  vote  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Daly,  sternly. 

"I  mean  that  a  gentleman  born  and  bred 
as  he  is,  oughtn't  to  sell  his  country  for 
goold  ;  that  if  a  blackguard  like  myself  takes 
to  the  road,  it's  all  natural  and  reasonable, 
and  the  world's  little  worse  off  when  they 
hang  half  a  dozen  of  my  kind  ;  but  for  a 
real  born  gentleman  of  the  old  stock  of  the 
land,  to  go  and  take  money  for  his  vote  in 
Parliament  ! " 

"And  who  dares  to  say  he  did  so?" 
cr'ed  Daly,  indigTiantly. 

"  Faix,  that's  the  story  up  in  Dublin  ; 
they  say  he'd  no  other  v^^ay  of  clearing  olf 


said  Freney,    sighing , 


the  debts  on  his  property.  Bad  cess  to  me 
if  I'd  do  it.  Here  I  am,  a  robber  and  a 
liighwayman,  I  don't  deny  it,  but  may  I 
wear  hemp  for  a  handkerchief  if  I'd  sell  my 
country.  Bad  luck  to  the  Union,  and  all 
tliat  votes  for  it,"'  said  he,  as,  filling  a 
bumper  of  whisky,  he  tossed  it  off  to  this 
laudable  sentiment. 

"If  you  hadn't  wronged  my  friend  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne,  I'm  not  certain  that  I 
wouldn't  have  pledged  your  toast  myself." 

"If  he's  a  friend  of  yours  I  say  notliing 
against  him  ;  but  sure  when  he — " 

"  Once  for  all,''  said  Daly,  sternly,  "  this 
story  is  false;  "while  he  added,  in  a  low 
muttering  to  himself,  "corruption  must 
needs  have  spread  widely  when  such  a  ca- 
lumny was  even  ventured  on.  And  so, 
Freney,  Hickman  escaped  you  ?  " 

"He  did,  sir, 
"he  made  a  lodgment  in  Kildare  next  day, 
and  more  of  the  money  he  carried  up  to 
town,  guarded  all  the  way  by  the  two  fel- 
lows I  told  you.  Ah  !  Mr.  Daly,  if  all  the 
world  was  as  cunning  as  old  Peter,  I  might 
give  up  the  road  as  a  bad  job.  There  !  do 
you  hear  that  ?     Listen,  sir." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Daly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"They're  my  nags,  sir,  coming  up  the 
road.  I'd  know  their  trot  if  I  heard  it 
among  a  troop  of  dragoons.  'Tis  clippers 
tliej  are. " 

As  he  spoke  he  arose  from  the  table,  and 
lighting  a  small  lantern  he  alwaj^s  carried 
with  him,  hastened  to  the  door,  where  al- 
ready the  two  horses  were  standing,  a  bare- 
legged "gossoon"  holding  the  bridles. 

"Well,  Jemmy,  Avhat's  the  news  to- 
night ?  "  said  Freney. 

"Nothing,  sir,  at  all.  I  passed  the 
down  mail  at  Seery's  Mill,  and  when  the 
coachman  heard  the  step  of  the  horses,  he 
laid  on  the  wheelers  wid  all  his  might,  and 
sat  down  on  the  footboard,  and  the  two 
outside  passengers  lay  flat  as  a  pancake  on 
the  top  when  I  passed.  I  couldn't  help 
giving  a  screech  out  of  me  for  fun,  and  the 
old  guard  let  fly,  and  sent  a  ball  through 
my  '  caubeen  ; ' "  and,  as  he  said  the  words, 
he  exhibited  his  ragged  felt  hat,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  other  injuries,  now  displayed 
a  round  bullet-hole  through  either  side. 

"Serve  you  right,"  said  Freney,  harsh- 
ly; "I  wish  he'd  leveled  three  inches 
lower.  That  young  rascal,  sir,  keeps  the 
whole  road  in^a  state  of  alarm  that  stops 
all  business  on  it;"  then  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "but  he  never  failed  me  in  his 
life.  I've  only  to  say  when  and  where  1 
want  the  horses,  and  I'd  lay  my  neck  on  it 
he's  there.? 
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Daly,  wlio  hucl  been  for  some  minutes 
examining  the  two  liorses  by  the  lantern 
Avith  all  the  skill  of  an  adept,  now  turned 
the  light  full  upon  the  figure  of  the  boy 
whose  encomium  was  thus  pronounced. 
The  urchin,  as  if  conscious  that  ho  was 
passing  an  inspection,  set  his  tattered  hat 
Jauntily  oil  one  side,  and  with  one  arm 
a-kinibo,  and  a  leg  advanced,  stood  the 
very  perfection  of  ragged  self-sudicient  ras- 
cality. Tliough  at  most  not  above  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  short  in  size,  even  for 
that,  his  features  had  the  shrewd  intelli- 
gence of  manhood  ;  a  round  wide  head, 
covered  with  dark  red  hair,  projected  over 
two  eyes  set  wide  apart,  whose  bad  expres- 
sion was  ingeniously  improved  by  a  habit 
of  squinting  at  pleasure,  a  practice  with 
which  he  now  amused  himself,  as  Mr.  Daly 
continued  to  stare  at  him.  His  nose,  which 
a  wound  had  partly  separated  from  the 
forehead,  was  short  and  wide,  leaving  an 
unnatural  length  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  where  an  enormous  mouth,  garnished 
with  large  and  regular  teeth,  was  seen,  a 
feature  that  actually  gave  a  look  of  fero- 
city even  to  a  face  so  young. 

''It's  plain  to  see  what  destiny  awaits 
that  young  scoundrel,"  said  Daly,  as  he 
gazed  almost  sadly  at  the  assemblage  of  bad 
passions  so  palpably  displayed  in  his  coun- 
tenance. "  I'd  wager  the  young  devil 
knows  it  himself,  and  can  see  the  gallows 
even  noAv  before  him."  1 

A  vrild  burst  of  frantic  laughter  broke  > 
from  the  urchin,  as,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  merriment,  he  capered  round  Daly  with  : 
gambols  the  most  strange  and  uncouth, 
and  then,  mimicking  an  arr  of  self-admira- 
tion, he  strutted  past,  while  he  br6ke  into 
one  of  the  slang  ditties  of  the  day  : 

With  beauty  and  manners  to  plaze, 
I'll  seek  a  rich  wife,  and  I'll  find  her. 

And  live  like  a  lord  all  my  days, 
And  sing,  Tallo-high-ho  the  Grinder! 

Freney  actually  screamed  with  laughter 
as  he  watched  the  mingled  astonishment 
and  horror  depicted  in  Daly's  face. 

"  That  fellow's  fate  will  lie  heavily  on 
your  heart  yet,"  said  Daly,  in  a  Yoice  whose 
solemn  tones  at  once  arrested  Freney's  mer- 
riment, while  the  "gossoon,"  with  increased 
animation,  and  in  a  wilder  strain,  burst 
forth. 

My  lord  cheats  at  play  like  a  roj^ue. 
And  my  lady  flings  honor  behind  her, 

And  why  wouldn't  I  be  in  vogue. 
And  sing,  Tally-high-ho  Mie  Grinder! 

"Come,"  said  Daly,  turning  away,  for, 
amid  all  his  disgust,  a  sense  pf  the  ludi- 


crous was  stealing  over  him,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  laugh  was  struggling  in  him — 
"  come,  let  us  be  otf  ;  you  have  nothing  to 
wait  for,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Nothing,  sir;  I'm  ready  thisjnstant. 
Here,  Jemmy,  take  this  portmanteau,  and 
meet  us  outside  of  Maynooth,  under  the  old 
castle  wall." 

"  Stay,"  cried  Daly,  whose  misgivings 
about  the  safe  arrival  of  his  luggage  would 
have  made  him  prefer  any  other  mode  of 
transmission,  "he'll  scarcely  be  in  time." 

"  Not  in  time  !  I  wish  I'd  a  bet  of  fifty 
guineas  on  it  that  he  would  not  visit  every 
stable  on  the  road,  and  know  every  travel- 
er's name  and  business,  and  yet  be  a  good 
half  hour  before  us.    Off  with  you  !  Awayl" 

Diving  under  the  two  horses,  the  "  gos- 
soon" appeared  at  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  then,  with  a  wild  spring  in  the 
air,  and  an  unearthly  shout  of  laughter, 
he  cleared  the  fence  before  him  and  disap- 
]oeared,  while  as  he  went  the  strain  of  his 
slang  song  still  floated  in  the  air,  and  the 
refrain,  "Tally-high-ho  the  Grinder," 
could  be  heard  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

"Take  the  dark  horse,  sir,  you're  heavier 
than  me,"  said  Freney,  as  he  held  the  stir- 
rup. 

"A  clever  hack,  faith,"  said  Daly,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  gathered 
up  the  reins. 

"And  mounts  you  well,"  cried  Freney, 
admiring  both  horse  and  rider  once  more 
by  the  light  before  he  extinguished  the 
lantern. 

The  storm  had  now  considerably  abated, 
and  they  rode  on  .at  a  brisk  pace,  nor  did 
they  draw  rein  till  the  tall  ruined  castle  of 
Maynooth  could  be  seen  rearing  its  dark 
head  against  the  murky  sky. 

"  We  part  here,"  said  Daly, who  for  some 
time  had  been  lost  in  thought,  "  and  I  have 
nothing  but  thanks  to  offer  you  for  this 
night's  service,  Freney ;  but  if  the  time 
should  come  that  I  can  do  you  a  good 
turn — " 

"I'll  never  ask  it,  sir,"  said  Freney,  in- 
terrupting him. 

"  And  why  not  ?     Are  you  too  proud  ? '' 

"  Not  too  proud  to  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  you,"  said  the  robber,  stopping 
him,  "but  too  proud  of  the  honor  you  did 
me  this  night  by  keeping  my  company,  ever 
to  hurt  your  fame  by  letting  the  world 
know  it.  No,  Mr.  Daly,  I  knew  your 
courage  well,  but  this  was  the  bravest  thing 
ever  you  did." 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  as  he  spoke, 
and  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle.  A  deep 
silence  followed,  and  he  repeated  the  signal, 
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and,  soon  after,  tlie  tramp  of  naked  feet 
was  heard  on  the  road,  and  Jemmy  ad- 
vanced toward  tliem  at  his  ordinary  sling 
trot. 

"Take  the  trunk  up  to  the  town." 

"No,  no,"'  said  Daly,  "I'll  do  that  my- 
self; "and  he  relieved  the  iirchin  of  his 
burden,  taking  the  op])ortanity  to  slip 
some  crown  pieces  into  his  Avilling  hand 
while  he  did  so. 

"  Good-by,  sir,"  said  Freney,  taking  off 
his  hat  with  courteous  deference. 

"Good-by.  Freney,"  said  Daly,  as  he 
seized  the  robber's  band  and  shook  it  warm- 
ly. "  I'll  soon  be  shaking  hands  with  twenty 
fellows  not  a  whit  more  honest,"  said  Daly, 
as  he  looked  after  liim  through  the  gloom. 
"  Hang  me  if  I  don't  think  he's  better 
company,  too ; "  and  with  this  very  flatter- 
ing reflection  on  some  parties  unknown,  he 
plodded  along  toward  the  town. 

Here,  again,  new  disappointment  awaited 
him — a  sudden  summons  had  called  the 
members  of  both  political  parties  to  the 
capital,  and  horses  were  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price. 

"  'Tis  the  Lord's  marciful  providence  left 
him  only  the  one  arm,"  said  a  waiter,  as  he 
ushered  Daly  into  a  sitting-room,  and  cast 
a  glance  of  most  meaning  terror  at  the  re- 
tiring figure  of  Sandy. 
•  "  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Daly, 
hastily. 

"It's  what  he  smashed  the  best  chaise  in 
the  yard,  as  if  it  was  a  taycup,  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Tisdal  ordered  it  to  bje  ready  at 
seven  o'clock,  to  "take  him  up  to  town,  and, 
when  it  came  to  the  door,  up  comes  that 
long  fellow  with  his  one  arm,  and  says  : 
'  This  will  do  for  my  master,'  says  he,  and 
cool  and  asy  he  gets  up  into  the  chaise,  and 
sits  down,  and,  Avhen  he  was  once  there,  by 
my  conscience  you  might  as  well  try  to 
drain  the  canal  with  a  cullender  as  to  get 
him  out  again  !  We  had  a  fight  that  lasted 
nigh  an  hour,  and,  signs  on  it,  there's  many 
a  black  eye  in  the  stable-yard  to  show  for 
it ;  but  iie  beat  them  all  off,  and  kept  his 
ground. ,  '  Never  mind,'  said  Mr.  Tisdal, 
and  he  whispered  a  word  to  the  master ; 
and  what  did  they  do,  sir,  but  nailed  him 
up  fast  in  the  chaise,  and  unharnessed  the 
horses,  put  them  to  a  jaunting  car,  and 
started  with  Mr.  Tisdal  before  ydu  could 
turn  round." 

"And  Sandy,"  cried  Daly— " what  did 
he  do  ?  " 

"Sandy? — av  it's  that  you  call  him — a 
divil  a  doubt  but  he's  sandy  and  stony  too 
— he  made  a  drive  at  the  front  panel  wid 
one  leg,  and'away  it  went,  and  he  smashed 
open  the  door  with  his  fist,  and  put  that 


short  stump  of  an  arm  through  the  wood 
as  if  it  was  cheese.  'Tis  a  holy  show,- the 
same  chaise  now  !  And  when  he  got  out, 
may  I  never  spread  a  tablecloth  if  you'd 
see  a  crayturc  in  the  street — thev  ran  in 
every  direction  as  if  it  was  the  duke's  bull 
was  out  of  the  paddock,  and  it's  only  a 
while  ago  he  grew  raysonable." 

However   little   satisfactory   the   exploit 
was  to  the  innkeeper  and  his  household,  it 
seemed  to  sharpen  Daly's  enjoyment  of  his 
breakfast,  and  compensate  him  for  the  de- 
lay to  which  he  was  condemned.    The  mes- 
I  senger  sent  to  seek  for  horses  returned  at 
last  without  them,  and  there  was  now  no 
alternative  but  to  await,  with  such  patience 
I  as  he  could  muster,  some  chaise  for  town, 
and  thus  reach  Dublin  before  nightfall. 
I      A  return  chaise  from  Kilcock  was  at  last 
secured,  and  Daly,  with  his  serviint  on  the 
I  box,  proceeded  toward' Dublin. 
'      It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  capi- 
I  ital,  and  drove  with  all  the  speed  tliey  could 
i  accomplish  to  the  knight's  house  in  Henri- 
;  etta  street.     Great  was  Daly's  discomfort 
'  to  learn   that  his  friend   Darcy  had  just 
driven  from  the  door. 

"  W^here  to?"  said  he,  as  he  held  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  as  if  considering  the 
chances  of  still  overtaking  him. 

"To  a  dinner-party,  sir,  at  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's,"  said  the  servant. 

"At  Lord  Castlereagh's  I"  And  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  man  repressed  the 
passionate  exclamation  that  quivered  on  his 
lip. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan  called  here — " 

"Mr.  Heffernan — Mr.  Con  Heffernan  do 
you  mean  ?"  interrupted  he,  quickly.  "Ah  ! 
I  have  it  now — and  when  was  this  visit  ?  " 
"On  Monday  last,  sir." 
"On  Monday,"  said  Daly,  to  himself. 
"The  very  day  the  letter  was  written  to 
me — there's  something  in  it,  after  all. 
Drive  to  Kildare  place,  and  as  fast  as  you 
can,"  said  he,  aloud,  as  he  sprang  into  the 
chaise. 

i  The  steps  were  up,  the  door  banged  to, 
I  the  horses  lashed  into  a  gallop,  and  the 
I  next  moment  saw  the  chaise  at  the  end  of 
I  the  street. 

Short  as  the  distance  was — scarcely  a 
1  mile  to  Heffernan's  house — Daly's  impa- 
tient anxiety  made  him  think  it  an  eter- 
nity. His  object  was  to  reach  the  house 
before  Heffernan  started  ;  for  he  judged 
rightly  that  not  only  was  the  secretary's 
dinner  planned  by  that  astute  gentlemau, 
but  that  its  whole  conduct  and  machinery 
rested  on  his  dexterity. 

"I   know   the    fellow   well,"    muttered 
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Daly — ''ay,  and  ])y  Heaven  !  iie  knows  me. 
Ilis-mock  candor  and  liis  counterfeit  gen- 
erosity have  but  a  bad  chance  with  such 
men  as  myself,  but  Darcy's  open,  unsus- 
pecting temperament  .is  the  very  metal  he 
can  weld  and  fashion  to  iiis  liking." 

It  Avas  in  the  midst  of  reflections  like 
these,  mingled  "with  passionate  bursts  of 
imjiatience  at  the  pace,  which  wjis,  not- 
withstanding, a  sharp  gallop,  that  they 
dashed  up  to  Heffernan's  door.  To  make 
way  for  them,  a  chariot  that  stood  there 
was  obliged  to  move  on. 

"Whose  carriage  is  this?"  said  Daly, 
as,  witliout  waiting  for  the  steps  to  be  low- 
ered, he  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"Mr.  Heliernau's,  sir." 

"  He  is  at  home,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  just  about  to  leave  for 
a  dinner-party." 

"  Stand  by  that  chariot,  Sandy,  and  take 
care  that  no  one  enters  it  till  I  comeback," 
whispered  Daly  in  his  servant's  ear.  And 
Sandy  took  up  his  post  at  the  door  like  a 
sentinel  on  ctuty.  "  Tell  your  master," 
said  Daly  to  the  servant  "who  stood  at  the 
open  hall-door,  "  that  a  gentleman  desires 
to  speak  with  him." 

"  He's  just  going  out,  sir." 

"  Give  my  message,"  said  Daly,  sternly. 

"  With  what  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Eepeat  the  words  as  I  have  given  them 
to  you,  and  don't  dictate  to  me  how  I  am 
to  announce  myself,"  said  he,  harshly,  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  into  the  parlor. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  fireplace  when 
a  bustle  without  proclaimed  that  Heffernan 
was  jjassing  dow'n-stairs,  and  the  confused 
sound  of  voices  was  heard  as  he  and  his 
servant  spoke  together.  "  Ah  !  very  vv^ell," 
said  Heffernan,  aloud,  "you  may  tell  the 
gentleman,  John,  that  I  can't  see  him  at 
present.  I've  no  notion  of  keeping  dinner 
waiting  half  an  hour."  And  so  saying,  he 
passed  out  to  enter  the  carriage. 

"Na,  na,"  said  Sandy,  as  the  footman 
offered  his  arm  to  assist  his  master  to  mount 
the  steps  ;  "ye  maun  wait  a  wee.  I  trow 
ye  hae  no  seen  my  master  yet." 

"AVhat  means  this  insolence!  Who  is 
this  fellow  ? — push  him  aside." 

"  That's  na  sae  easy  to  do, "  replied  Sandy, 
gravely;  "and  though  I  hae  but  one  arm, 
ye'll  no  be  proi"id  of  yersel  'gin  you  try  the 
game." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  By  what  right  do  you 
%top  me  here  ?"  said  liefEernan,  who,  con- 
trary to  his  wont,  was  already  in  a  passion. 

"I  am  Bagenal  Daly's  man  ;  and  there's 
himsel  in  the  parlor,  and  he'll  tell  you 
mair,  maybe. '^  ^ 

The  mention  of  that  name  seemed  to  act4 


like  a  spell  upon  IlefFernan,  and,  "without 
waiting  for  another  word,  he  turned  b?ck 
hastily,  and  re-entered  the  house.  He 
stopped  as  be  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  his  face,  when  the  light 
fell  on  it,  was  pale  as  death,  and  although 
no  other  sign  of  agitation  was  perceptible, 
the  expression  of  his  features  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary.  The  pause,  brief  as 
it  "was,  seemed  sufificient  to  rally  him,  for, 
opening  the  door  with  an  appearance  of 
haste,  he  advanced  toward  Daly,  and  Avith 
an  outstretched  hand,  exclaimed, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Daly,  I  little  knew  who 
it  Avas  I  declined  to  see.  They  gave  me 
no  name,  and  I  Avas  just  stepping  into  my 
carriage  Avhen  your  servant  told  me  you 
were  here.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
would  .not  deny  myself  to  you." 

"  I  believe  not,  sir,"  said  Daly,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  w.ords.  "I  have 
come  a  long  journey  to  see  and  speak  with 
jou." 

"  May  I  ask  it  as  a  great  favor,  that  you 
will  let  our  interview  be  for  to-morrow 
morning  ?  you  may  name  your  hour,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  you  like — or,  Avill  you 
dine  Avith  me  ? '' 

"We'll  dine  together  to-day,  sir,"  said 
Daly. 

"That's  impossible,"  said  Heffernan, 
with  a  smile,  which  all  his  tact  could  not 
make  an  easy  one.  "  I  have  been  engaged 
for  four  days  to  Lord  Castlereagh— a  par- 
ty Avhich  I  had  some  share  in  assembling 
together — and,  indeed,  already  I  am  Sa'g 
and  tAA^enty  minutes  late." 

"I  regret  deeply,  sir,"  said  Daly,  as, 
crossing  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he 
sloAvly  Avalked  up  and  doAvn  the  room — "I 
regi'et  deeply  that  I  must  deprive  the  noble 
secretary's  dinner-party  of  so  very  gifted  a 
guest.  I  know  something  of  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan's  entertaining  powers,  and  I  have  heard 
even  more  of  them,  but,  for  all  that,  I  must 
be  unrelenting,  and — " 

"The  thing  is  resllly  impossible." 

"You  Avill  dine  Avitli  me  to-day,'*  was  the 
cool  answer  of  Daly,  as,  fixing  his  eyes  stead- 
ily on  him,  he  uttered  the  words  in  a  low, 
determined  tone. 

"  Once  for  all,  sir^ — "  said  Heffernan,  as 
he  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Once  for  all,"  repeated  Daly,  "I  will 
have  my  way.  This  is  no  piece  of  caprice 
— no  sudden  outbreak  of  that  eccentricity 
which  you  and  others  affect  to  fasten  on 
me.  No,  Mr.  Heffernan  :  I  have  come  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  an  object, 
and  not  all  the  Avily  dexterity  of  even  you 
shall  balk  me.  To  be  plain,  sir,  there  are 
reports  current  in   the  clubs  and  society 
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generally  that  you  have  been  the  means  of 
securing  the  Knight  of  Gwynne  to  the  side 
of  Government.  I  know— ay,  and  you 
know — how  many  of  tiieso  rumors  originate 
on  the  shallow  foundation  of  men  being 
seen  together  in  public,  and  cultivating  an 
intimacy  on  purely  social  grounds.  Now, 
Mr.  llclTcrnan,  Darcy's  opinions,  it  is  well 
known,  are  not  those  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  only  result  of  such  calumnies  will  be 
that  he,  the  head  of  a  family,  and  a  conn- 
try  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank,  will  be 
drawn  into  a  dangerous  altercation  with 
some  of  those  lounging  puppies  that  circu- 
late such  slanders.  I  am  his  friend,  and, 
as  it  happens,  with  no  such  ties  to  life  and 
station  as  he  possesses.  I  will,  if  possible, 
place  myself  in  a  similar  position — and  to 
do  so  I  know  no  readier  road  than  by  keep- 
ing your  company ;  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
men every  pretext  to  talk  of  me  as  they 
have  done  of  him  ;  and  if  I  hear  a  mutter, 
or  if  I  see  a  signal  that  the  most  suspicious 
nature  can  torture  into  an  affront,  I  will 
teach  the  parties  that  if  they  let  their 
tongues  run  glibly  they  at  least  shall  keep 
their  hair-triggers  in  order.  Now,  sir, 
you'll  not  only  dine  with  me  to-day,  but 
you'll  do  so  in  the  large  room  of  the  club. 
I've  given  you  my  reasons,  and  I  tell  you 
flatly-  that  I  will  hear  nothing  in  opposition 
to  them,  for  I  am  quite  ready  to  open  the 
ball  with  Mr.  Con  Heifernan." 

Hefferuan's  courage  had  been  proved  on 
more  tlian  one  occasion,  but  somehow  he 
had  his  oavu  reasons,  it  would  seem,  for  de- 
clining the  gage  of  battle  hero.  That  they 
Vv'ere  valid  ones  would  appear  from  the  evi- 
dent struggle  compliance  cost  him,  as  with 
a  quivering  lip  and  a  whisper,  he  said, 

"There  may  be  much  force  in  what  you 
say,  Mr.  Daly — your  motives,  at  least,  are 
unquestionable.  I  Avill  offer,  therefore,  no 
further  opposition."  So  saying,  he  opened 
the  door  to  permit  Daly  to  pass  out.  "To 
the  club,"  said  he  to  the  footman,  as  they 
both  seated  themselves  in  the  chariot. 

"  The  club,  sir  !  "  repeated  the  astonish- 
ed servant. 

"Yes,  to  Daly's  CluB,"  said  Bagenal 
himself.     And  they  drove  off. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LORD   CASTLEREAGU'S   DINNER-PARTY. 

The  day  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  dinner- 
party had  arrived,  and  the  guests,  all  save 
Mr.  Heffernan,  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    The  party  was  small  and  select. 


and  his  lordship  had  gone  through  the 
usual  routine  of  introducings,  when  Ham- 
ilton asked  if  he  still  expected  any  one. 

"Yes;  Mr.  Hetfernail  promised  to  make 
one  of  our  twelve;  he  is  generally  ])unctu- 
ality  itself,  and  I  cannot  understand  what 
detains  him." 

"He  said  he'd  call  for  me  on  his  way," 
said  Lord  Beerhaven,  "and  I  waited  some 
time  for  him  ;  but  as  I  would  not  risk 
spoiling  your  lordship's  entrees,  I  came 
away  at  last." 

This  speech  was  made  by  one  who  felt  no 
small  uneasiness  on  his  own  part  respecting 
the  cookery,  and  took  the  occasion  of  sug- 
gesting his  fears,  as  a  hint  to  order  dinner. 

"Shall  we  vote  him  present,  then  ?"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  saw  the  look  of  dis- 
may the  further  prospect  of  waiting  threw 
over  the  party. 

"By  all  means,"  said  Lord  Beerhaven; 
"Heffernan  never  eats  soup." 

"I  don't  think  he  cares  much  for  fish, 
either,"  said  Hamilton. 

"I  think  our  friend  Con  is  fond  of  wal- 
nuts," said  the  knight,  dryly. 

"Them's  the  unwholesomest  things  he 
could  eat,"  muttered  old  Hickman,  who, 
although  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room;, 
and  partly  masked  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son, could  not  be  altogether  secluded  from 
earshot. 

"Are  they  indeed?"  said  the  bishop, 
turning  sharply  round  ;  for  the  theme  of 
health  was  one  that  engaged  all  his  sympa- 
thies, and  although  his  short  apron  covered 
a  goodly  rotundity  of  form,  eating  exacted 
to  the  full  as  many  pains  as  it  afforded 
pleasures  to  the  churchman. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Hickman,  highly 
gratified  to  obtain  such  exalted  notice, 
"there's  an  essential  oil  in  them  that  de- 
stroys the  mucous  membrane — " 

"Destroys the  mucous  membrane  ! "  said 
the  bishop,  interrupting  him. 

"Mine  is  pretty  much  in  that  way  al- 
ready," said  Lord  Beerliaven,  queruloq^sly  ; 
"  five-and- twenty  minutes  past  six." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Darcy,"  said  Lord 
Drogheda,  Avho,  having  drawn  the  knight 
aside,  was  speaking  in  an  earnest  but  Ioav 
tone,  "I  never  was  easier  in  my  life,  on  the 
score  of  money  ;  don"t  let  the  thing  give  you 
any  trouble— consult  Gleeson  about,  it,  he's  a 
clever  fellow — and  take  your  own  time  for 
the  payment." 

"  Gleeson  is  a  clever  fellow,  my  lord,  but 
there  are  straits  that  prove  too  much  even 
for  his  imrenuity." 

"Ah!  "I  know  what  you  mean,"'  said 
Lord  Drogheda,  secretly;  "you've  heard 
of  that  Spanish-American  affair— yes,   he 
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made  a  bad  hit  there— some  say  he'll  lose 
fifty  thousand  by  it." 

Dinner  was  at  tliis  moment  announced, 
and  the  knight  was  unable  to  learn  further 
on  a  subject  the  little  lie  had  heard  of  which 
gave  him  great  sorrow.  Unfortunately, 
too,  his  position  at  table  was  opposite,  not 
next,  to  Lord  Drogheda,  and  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
of  interrogating  him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  has  left  behind  him  one 
reputation,  which,  no  political  or  party  ani- 
mosity has  ever  availed  to  detract  from, 
that  of  being  the  most  perfect  host  that  ever 
dispensed  the  honors  of  a  table.  Whatever 
seeming  reserve  or  coldness  he  maintained 
at  other  times,  here  he  was  courteous  to 
cordiality  ;  his  manner,  the  happy  union 
of  thorough  good-breeding  and  friendly 
case.  Gifted  with  a  most  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  vvell  versed  on  almost  every  topic 
that  could  arise,  he  possessed  that  most  dif- 
ficult art,- the  power  of  developing  there- 
sources  and  information  of  others,  without 
ever  making  any  parade  of  his  own  acquire- 
ments ;  or,  what  is  still  harder,  Avithout 
betraying  the  effort  which,  in  hands  less 
adroit,  becomes  that  most  vulgar  of  all 
tricks,  called  "drawing  out." 

With  all  these  advantages,  and  well 
suited  as  he  was  to  meet  every  emergency 
of  a  social  meeting,  lie  felt  on  tlie  present 
occasion  far  less  at  ease  than  was  his  wont. 
The  party  was  one  of  Heffernan's  contriving 
— the  elements  were  such  as  he  himself 
Avould  never  have  dreamed  of  collecting 
together,  and  he  relied  upon  his  ''ancient" 
to  conduct  the  plan  he  had  so  skillfully  laid 
down.  It  was,  as  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"Heffernan's  bill,"'  and  lie  was  not  coming- 
forward  to  explain  its  provisions,  or  state  its 
object. 

Happily  for  the  success  of  such  meetings 
in  general,  the  adjuncts  contribute  almost 
equally  with  the  intellectual  resources  of 
the  party  ;  and  here  Heffernan,  altliongh 
absent,  had  left  a  trace  of  his  skill.  The 
dinner  was  admirable.  Lord  Castlereagh 
knew  nothing  of  such  matters ;  the  most 
simple,  nay,  the  most  ill-dressed  meats 
would  have  met  equal  approval  from  him 
with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art ;  and 
as  to  wine,  he  mixed  up  his  madeira,  his 
claret,  and  his  burgundy  together,  in  a 
fashion  Avhich  sadly  deteriorated  him  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  his  more  cultivated 
acquaintances. 

All  the  detail  of  the  dinner  was  perfect, 
and  Lord  Becrhaven,  his  fears  on  that  score 
allayed,  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  his  own 
dreary  anticipations,  and  became  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  i^arty.     And  thus  the  in- 


fluence of  good  cheer  and  easy  converse  ex- 
tended its  luqijiy  sway  until  even  Mr.  Hick- 
man O'lieiliy  began  to  suffer  less  anxiety 
respecting  his  father's  presence,  and  felt 
relieved  at  the  preoccupation  the  good 
things  of  the  table  exacted  from  the  old 
"doctor." 

The  party  was  of  that  magnitude  which, 
while  enabling  the  guests  to  form  into  the 
twos  and  threes  of  conversational  intimacy, 
yet  affords,  from  time  to  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  generalizing  the  subject  discussed, 
and  drawing,  as  it  were,  into  a  common 
center  the  social  abilities  of  eacli.  And 
there  Lord  Castlereagh  shone  conspicuously, 
for  at  the  same  time  that  he  called  forth 
all  the  anecdotic  stores  of  Lord  Becrhaven, 
and  the  witty  repartee  for  which  Hamilton 
w^as  noted,  lie  shrouded  the  obtrusive  com- 
mon-places of  old  Hickman,  or  gave  a  char- 
acter of  quaint  originality  to  remarks  which, 
with  less  flattering  introduction,  had  been 
deemed  low-lived  and  vulgar. 

The  wine  went  freely  round,  and  claret, 
whose  flavor  might  have  found  acceptance 
with  the  most  critical,  began  to  work  its 
influence  upon  the  party,  producing  that 
pleasant  amalgamation  in  which  individual 
peculiarities  are  felt  to  be  the  attractive, 
and  not  the  repelling,  properties  of  social 
intercourse. 

"What  splendid  action  that  horse  you 
drive  has,  Mr.  Beecham  O'Reilly,"  said 
Lord  Loughdooner,  who  had  paid  the  most 
marked  attention  to  him  during  dinner. 
"That's  the  style  of  moving  they're  so 
mad  after  in  London — ^liigh  and  fast  at  the 
same  time." 

"I  gave  three  hundred  and  fifty  for  him," 
lisped  out  the  youth,  carelessly,  "and 
think  him  cheap." 

"Cheap  at  three  hundred  and  fifty!" 
exclaimed  old  Hickman,  who  had  heard 
the  fact  for  the  first  time.  "May  I  never 
stir  from  the  spot,  but  you  told'  me  forty 
pounds." 

"'  When  you  can  pick  up  another  at  that 
price  let  mo  know,  I  beg  you,"  said  Lord 
Loughdooner,  coming  to  the  rescue,  with  a 
smile  that  seemed  to  say.  How  well  you 
quizzed  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  say,  Ham- 
ilton, who  bought  your  gray  ?  " 

"Ecclesmere  bought  him  for  his  uncle." 

"  Why,  he  starts,  or  shies,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  don't  he  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,  he  'comes  down,'  which 
is  what  the  uncle  does  not ;  and  as  ho 
stands  between  Ecclesmere  and  the  mar- 
quisate — " 

"That's  what  I've  always  maintained," 
said  the  bishop  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  "  The 
potato   disposes   to    acidity.     I   know   the 
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poor  people  correct  that  by  avoiding  animal 
■food — a  most  invaluable  fact." 

"Tlicre  are  good  grounds  for  your  re- 
mark/' said  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  kniglit, 
while  he  smiled  an  easy  assent  to  the  bishop 
without  attending  to  hiin,  '"and  tiie  social 
rehitions  of  the  country  will  demand  the 
earliest  care  of  the  Government  wiienever 
measures  of  immediate  importance  permit 
this  consideration.  We  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  not  drawing  closer  to  us  men 
Who,  like  yourself,  are  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the  people  gene- 
rally.    It  is  not  too  late—"' 

''Too  late  for  what  ?"  interrupted  Lord 
Drogheda.  "  Not  too  late  for  more  claret, 
I  trust ;  and  the  decanter  has  been  stand- 
ing opposite  to  me  these  ten  minutes." 

"A  thousand  pardons!  O'Reilly,  will 
you  touch  that  bell  ? — Thanks." 

The  tone  of  easy  familiarity  with  which 
he  spoke  covered  Hicknum  with  a  flush  of 
ecstatic  pleasure. 

"They  ginger  them  up  so,  nowadays," 
said  Lord  Loughdooner  to  Beccham  O'Reil- 

"Ginger!"  chimed  in  Hickman— "  the 
devil  a  irner  thing  for  the  stomach.  I  ask 
your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  saying  his  name  ; 
but  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  windy 
bile  worth  a  guinea  note." 

"  Take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Dr.  Hickman,"' 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  saw  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  two  generations  at  the  old 
man's  vulgarity. 

"  Thank  you,  m*y  lord.  'Tis  blackguard 
I  like  best ;  them  brown  snuffs  ruins  the 
nose  entirely.  I  was  saying  about  the  mix- 
ture," said  he,  addressing  the  bishop. 
"Take  a  pint  of  infusion  of  gentian,  and 
put  a  pinch  of  coriander  seeds,  and  the 
peel  of  a  Chancy  orange — " 

"I  recommend  a  bumper  of  that  claret, 
my  lord,"'  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  deter- 
mined to  cut  short  the  prescription,  which 
now  was  being  listened  to  by  the  whole 
board;  "and  when  I  add  the  health  of 
the  primate,  I'm  sure  you'll  not  refuse 
me.'"  The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  suita- 
ble honors,  and  the  secretary  resumed,  in 
a  whisper  :  "  He  wants  our  best  wishes  on 
that  score,  poor  fellow,  if  they  could  serve 
him.     He's  not  long  to  be  with  lis,  I  fear." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said  the  bishop,  eag- 
erly. 

"Alas!  too  true,"  sighed  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  "he'll  be  a  severe  loss  too.  I  want- 
ed to  have  some  mimites'  talk  with  you  on 
the  matter.  These  are  times  of  no  com- 
mon emergency,  and  the  men  wo  promote 
are  of  great  consequence  at  this  moment. 
Sa,y  to  moriow,  about  one." 


"I'll  be  punctual,"  said  the  bishop,  tak- 
ing out  his  tablets  to  make  a  note  of  what 
his  memory  would  retain  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Lord  Castlereagh  caught  the  knight's  eye 
at  the  instant,  and  they  both  smiled,  Avith- 
out  iK'ing  able  to  control  their  emotion. 

"  And  so,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  hasten- 
ing to  conceal  his  laugh,  "  my  young  re- 
lation continues  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities 
of  your  house.  I  don't  doubt  in  the  least 
that  he  reckons  that  Avound  the  luckiest 
incident  of  his  life." 

"  My  friend  Darcy  paid  even  more  dearly 
for  it,"  said  Lord  Drogheda,  overhearing 
the  remark  ;  "but  for  Ileifernan's  tidings, 
I  should  certainly  have  lost  my  wager." 

"I  assure  you,  knight,"  broke  in  Hick- 
man O'Reilly,  "it  Avas  through  no  fault  of 
mine  that  the  altercation  ended  so  seriously. 
I  visited  Captain  Forester  in  his  room,  and 
thought  I  obtained  his  pledge  to  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  affair."'  ' 

"And  I,  too,  told  him  the  style  of  fel- 
low Mac  Donough  Avas,"  said  Beecham,  af- 
fectedly. 

"I  have  heard  honorable  mention  of 
both  facts,  gentlemen,"  said  Darcy,  dryly  ; 
"that  nothing  could  have  less  contril)uted 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace  than  Mr.  Beecham 
O'Reilly's  conduct,  my  friend  Daly  is  will- 
ing to  vouch  for." 

"I  Avish  his  own  had  been  equallv  pru- 
dent and  pacific,"  said  Hickman  O'ficilly, 
reddening  at  the  taunt  convcA'ed  in  the 
knight's  speech. 

"Daly  is  unquestionably  the  best  friend 
on  the  ground — " 

"  On  or  off  the  ground,  my  Lord  Lough- 
dooner," interrupted  the  knight,  Avarmly  ; 
"he  may  be,  now  and  then,  somewhat  has- 
ty or  rash  ;  but  rich  as  our  country  is  in 
men  of  generous  natures,  Bagenal  Daly  is 
second  to  none." 

"'  I  protest,  gentlemen,"  said  the  bishop, 
gravely,  "I  Avish  I  could  hear  a  hotter  rea- 
son for  the  panegyric  than  his  skill  as  a 
duelist." 

"' True  for  you,  my  lord,"'  muttered  oM 
Hickman,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  he's  readier  with 
a  pistol-bullet  than  with  the  interest  on  his 
bond." 

"He'd  favor  you  with  a  'discharge  in 
full,'  sir,  if  he  heard  the  obserA'ation,"  said 
Hamilton,  laughing.^ 

"A  letter,  my  lorcl,"  said  a  servant,  pre- 
senting a  sealed  epistle  to  the  secretary. 

"Ileffenum's  Avriting,' gentlemen  ;  so  I 
shall,  Avith  your  permission,  read  it."  He 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  aloud  :  "  '  My  dear 
lord,  an  adventure,  Avhich  would  be  laugh- 
able if  it  were  not  so  provoking,  in-events  my 
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coining  to  dinner,  so  I  must  leave  the  me- 
nagerie— '■'  Here  he  clroi)pod  liis  voice, 
and  crumpling  up  the  letter,  laughingly  re- 
marked, "  Oil,  we  shall  hear  it  all  later  on, 
I've  no  doubt." 

"  By-thc-by,  my  lord,  there's  a  House  to- 
night, is  there  not  ?  " 

^'No,  bishop;  we  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment for  to-morrow  evening.  You'll 
come  down  for  the  debate,  won't  you  ?" 

The  bishop  nodded  significantly  and 
sipped  his  wine.  There  was  now  a  pause. 
This  was  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  and 
yet,  up  to  tliis  moment,  not  even  a  chance 
allusion  to  politics  had  been  dropped,  and 
all  recoiled  from  adventuring,  even  by  a 
word,  on  a  theme  which  might  lead  to  dis- 
agreement or  discordance.  Old  Hickman, 
however,  dated  his  origin  in  life  too  far 
back  for  such  scruples,  and  leaning  across 
the  table,  said,  with  an  accent  to  which 
wine  imparted  a  tone  of  peculiar  cunning, 
"I  v,'ish  you  well  through  it,  my  lord  ;  for, 
by  all  accounts,  it  is  dirty  work" 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  followed  the 
speech  actually  sliook  the  table.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  giving  w^ay  to  it  -with  as  much 
zest  as  the  guests  themselves.  Twice  he 
essayed  to  speak,  but  each  time  a  fresh 
burst  of  mirth  interrupted  him,  while  old 
Hickman,  unable  to  divine  the  source  of  the 
merriment,  stared  at  each  person  in  turn, 
and  at  last  muttered  his  consola4;ory  '^  Ay," 
but  w-itli  a  voice  that  showed  he  was  far 
from  feeling  satisfied. 

*'Iwish  you'd  made  that  speech  in  the 
I-Iouse,Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Lord  Drogheda ; 
*'I  do  believe  you'd  have  been  the  most 
popular  man  in  "Ireland." 

''I  confess,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  wip- 
ing his  eyes,  -'I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
dangerous  opponent  to  the  bill." 

'^If  he  held  your  own  bill,  v/ith  a  pro- 
test on  it,"  v/hispered  Hamilton,  ''your 
opinion  would  not  be  easily  gainsaid."* 

*'May.I  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee?"  said 
the  bishop,  rising,  for  he  saw  that  although 
as  yet  no  untoward  results  had  followed,  at 
any  moment  something  unpleasant  might 
occur.  The  party  rose  with  iiim  and  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room. 

'•Singular  old  man  !  "  said  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, in  a  whisper  to  the  laiight.  "  Shrewd 
and  cunning,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  calcu- 
lated, as  our  friend  Drogheda  thinks,  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

'•'Do  you  think  the 'Upper  House  would 
suit  him  better,  my  lord  ? "  said  Darcy, 
slyly. 

*'I  see,  knight,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh, 
laughing,  "you  have  caught  up  the  popu- 
lar joke  of  the  day." 


"I  trust,  my  lord,  it  may  be  no  mors 
than  a  joke." 

"Caiiyou  doubt  it  ?" 

"At  the  present  moment,"  said  the 
knight,  gravely,  "I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  anything  merely  on  the  score  of 
its  unlikeli!u)od  ;  your  lordship's  colleagues 
have  given  us  some  sharp  lessons  on  the 
subject  of  credulity,  and  we  should  be  more 
unteachable  than  the  savage,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  something  by  this  time." 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  about  to  ansAvef, 
when  Lord  Drogheda  came  forward  to  say 
"good -night."  The  others  were  going, 
too,  and  in  the  bustle  of  leave-taking- some 
moments  were  passed. 

"  Your  carriage  has  not  come  yet,  sir," 
replied  a  servant  to  the  knight. 

"Shall  we  take  you  home,  Darcy,"  said 
Lord  Drogheda  ;  "  or  are  you  going  to  the 
club  ?  "  . 

"Let  me  say  no  to  that  offer,  knight," 
interposed  Lord  Castlereagh,  "and  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  till  the  car- 
riage arrives." 

i)arcy  acceded  to  a  request,  the  courteous 
mode  of  making  which  had  already  secured 
its  acceptance,  and  the  knight  sat  doAvn  at 
the  fire  tete-a-ttte  with  the  secretary. 

"  I  was  most  anxious  for  a  moment  like 
this,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  the  air 
of  one  abandoning  himself  to  the  full  liber- 
ty of  sincerity.  "  It  very  seldom  happens 
to  men  placed  like  m.yself  to  have  even  a 
few  brief  minutes'  intercoui\se  with  any  one 
out  of  the  rank  of  partis'ans  or  opponents. 
I  will  not  disguise  from  you  how  highly  I 
should  vahie  the  alliance  of  yourself  to  our 
party  ;  I  place  the  greatest  price  upon  such 
support,  but  there  is  something  better  and 
more  valualde  than  even  a  vote  in  a  strong 
division,  and  that  is,  the  candid  judgment 
of  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  your  opportuni- 
ties and  your  powers  of  forming  an  opinion. 
Tell  me  now  frankly — for  we  are  here  in  all 
freedom  of  intercourse — what  do  you  object 
to  ?  What  do  you  fear  from  this  contem- 
plated enactment  ?  " 

"Let  me  rather  hear,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling,  ''  what  do  you  hope  from  it — how 
you  propose  it  to  become  the  remedy  of  our 
existing  evils  ?  Because  I  shall  thereby  see 
whether  your  lordship  and  myself  are  like- 
minded  on  the  score  of  the  disease,  before 
we  begin  to  discuss  the  remedy." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  secretary, 
gayly  ;'  and  at  once,  without  hesitation,  he 
commenced  a  short  and  most  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  Government  intentions.  Ar- 
giiments  that  formed  the  staple  of  long  par- 
liamentary harangues  he  condensed  into  a 
sentence  or  two  ;  views  that,  dilated  upon. 
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sufficed  to  fill  tlio  column.s  of  a  newspaper, 
he  displayed  palpably  and  boldly,  exiiil)it- 
ing  powers  of  clear  and  rapid  eloquence  for 
which  so  few  gave  him  credit  in  pnl)lic  life. 
Not  an  epithet  nor  an  expression  could  have 
been  retrenched  from  a  detail  which  de- 
noted faculties  of  admirable  training,  as- 
sisted by  a  memory  almost  miraculous. 
Stating  in  order  the  various  objections  to 
the  measure,  he  answered  each  in  turn,  and 
wherever  the  reply  was  not  sufficiently  am- 
ple and  conclusive,  he  adroitly  took  occa- 
sion to  undervalue  either  the  opinion,  or 
the  source  from  which  it  originated,  exhib- 
iting, while  restraining,  considerable  powers 
of  sarcasm,  and  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  public  men  of  the  period. 

If  the  knight  was  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments,  he  wasjio  less  astonished  by  the 
abilities  of  the  secretary.  Up  to  that  hour 
he  had  been  a  follower  of  the  popular  no- 
tion of  the  Opposition  party,  which  agreed 
in  decrying  his  talents,  and  making  his  dis- 
plays as  a  speaker  the  touchstone  of  his 
capacity.  Darcy  was  too  clever  himself  to 
linger  longer  in  this  delusion.  He  saw  the 
great  and  varied  resources  of  the  youthful 
statesman  tested  by  a  question  of  no  com- 
mon difficulty,  and  he  could  not  control 
the  temptation  of  telling  him,  as  he  con- 
cluded, 

"  You  have  made  me  a  convert  to  the 
union — '' 

"  Have  I,  indeed  ?  "  cried  the  secretary, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure. 

*' Hear  me  out,  my  lord — to  the  union 
of  great  political  abilities  with  the  most 
captivating  powers  of  conversation — yes, 
my  lord,  I  am  old  enough  to  make  such  a 
remark  without  the  hazard  of  being  deemed 
impertinent  or  a  flatterer — your  success  in 
life  is  certain." 

''  But  the  bill  ! ''  cried  Lord  Castlereagh, 
while  his  handsome  face  was  flushed  be- 
tween delight  and  eagerness — "the  bill !  *' 

"  Is  an  a'dmirable  bill  for  England,  my 
lord,  and  were  there  not  two  sides  to  a 
contract,  would  be  perfect — indeed,  until  I 
heard  the  lucid  statement  you  have  just 
made,  I  never  saw  one  tenth  part  of  the 
advantages  it  must  render  to  your  country, 
nor,  consequently — ^for  we  move  not  in 
parallel  lines — the  great  danger  with  which 
it  is  fraught  to  mine.  Let  me  how  explain 
more  fully." 

With  these  words  the  knight  entered 
upon  the  question  of  the  Union  in  all  its 
relations  to  Ireland,  and  while  never  con- 
ceding, nor  even  extenuating  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  a  double  legislature,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  probable  train  of  events 
that  must  result  on  the  passing  of  the  mea- 


sure, strengthening  his  anticipations  by 
facts  derived  from  deep  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  endeavor  to  recapit- 
ulate his  arguments  ;  some  of  them,  now 
forgotten,  were  difficult  enough  to  answer, 
others,  treasured  up,  have  been  fasiiionable 
fallacies  in  our  own  day.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  were  the  reasons  why  an  Irish 
gentleman  demurred  to  surrendering  privi- 
leges that  gave  his  own  country  rank,  place, 
and  pre-emin"ence,  Avithont  the  evidence  of 
any  certain  or  adequate  compensation. 

"  Do  not  tell  me,  my  lord,  that  we  shall 
hold  our  influence  and  our  station  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  There  are  many 
reasons  against  such  a  belief.  "We  shall  be 
in  the  minority,  a  great  minority  ;  a  mi- 
nority branded  with  provincialism  as  our 
badge,  and  accused  of  prejudice  and  nar- 
row-sightedness,  from  the  very  fact  of  our 
nationality.  No,  no  ;  we  shall  occupy  a 
very  different  position  in  your  country  ; 
and  Avho  will  take  our  places  here  ?  That's 
a  point  your  lordship  has  not  touched  upon, 
but  I'll  tell  you.  The  demagogue,  the  pub- 
lic disturber,  the  licensed  hawker  of  snudl 
grievances,  every  briefless  lawyer  of  bad 
fortune  and  worse  language,  every  mendi- 
cant patriot  that  can  minister  to  the  pas- 
sions of  a  people  deserted  by  their  natural 
protectors — the  day  will  come,  my  lord, 
when  these  men  will  grow  ambitious,  their 
aspirings  may  become  troublesome  ;  if  you 
coerce  them,  they  are  martyrs — conciliate 
them,  and  they  are  privileged.  What  will 
happen  then  ?  You  will  be  asked  to  repeal 
the  Union,  you  will  be  charged  with  all  the 
venality  by  Avhich  you  carried  your  bill, 
every  injustice  with  which  it  is  chargeable, 
and  with  a  hundred  other  faults  and  crimes 
with  which  it  is  unconnected.  Y''ou  will 
be  asked,  I  say,  to  repeal  the  Union,  and 
make  of  this  miserable  rabble,  these  dregs 
and  swee]5ings  of  party,  a  parliament.  Y''ou 
shake  your  head.  No,  no,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossibles-nay,  I  don't  think  it' even  re- 
mote. I  speak  as  an  old  man,  and  age,  if 
it  have  many  deficiencies  as  regards  the 
past,  has,  at  least,  some  prophetic  fin-esight 
for  the  future.  You  will  be  asked  to  repeal 
the  Union,  to  give  a  parliament  to  a  coun- 
try which  you  have  drained  of  its  wealth, 
from  which  you  have  seduced  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  to  restore  a  deliberative  body  to  a 
land  whose  resources  for  self-legislation  you 
have  studiously  and  industriously  ruined. 
Think,  then,  twice  of  a  measure  from  which, 
if  it  fail,  there  is  no  retreat,  and  tlie  oppo- 
sition to  Wiiich  may  come  in  a  worse  form 
than  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
see  you  deem  my  anticipations  have  more 
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gloom  than  truthfulness — I  hope  it  may 
be  so."' 

"  Tlie  Knight  of  Gwyiino's  carriage,"' 
cried  a  servant,  throwing  wide  the  door. 

''How  opportune!"  said  Darcy,  laugh- 
ing ;  "it  is  so  satisfactory  to  have  the  last 
shot  at  the  enemy." 

"  Pray  don't  go  yet — a  few  moments 
more. " 

"Not  a  second,  my  lord;  I  dare  not. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  strenuously  avoided  this 
subject ;  an  old  friend  of  niine,  Bagcnal 
Daly,  has  wearied  me  of  it — he  is  an  Anti- 
Unionist,  but  on  grounds  I  scarcely  concur 
in.  Your  lordship's  defense  of  the  measure 
I  also  demur  to.  I  am  like  j^oor  old  Mur- 
ray, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who,  when  called  on  for  his  opinion 
in  a  case  where  Judge  Wallace  was  in  favor 
of  a  rule,  and  Judge  Mayne  against  it,  he 
said,  '  I  agree  with  my  brother  Mayne,  for 
the  cogent  reasons  laid  down  by  my  brother 
Wallace.'" 

"So,'"  said  the  secretary,  laughing  heart- 
ily, "I  have  convinced  you  against  my- 
self." 

"Exactly,  my  lord.  I  came  here  this 
evening  intending  not  to  vote  on  the  bill — 
indeed,  I  accepted  your  lordship's  hospita- 
lity without  a  thought  upon  a  party  ques- 
tion— I  am  equally  certain  you  will  acquit 
me  of  being  a  spy  in  tlie  camp.  To-mor- 
rov/  I  intend  to  vote  against  you." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  the  same  esteem 
for  my  friends  that  I  now  pledge  for  my — " 

"Don't  say  enemy,  my  lord;  we  both 
aspire  to  the  same  end — our  country's  good. 
If  we  take  different  roads,  it  is  because  each 
thinks  liis  own  path  the  shortest.  Good- 
night." 

Lord  Castlereagh  accompanied  the  knight 
to  his  carriage,  and  again  shook  his  hand 
cordially  as  they  parted. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


A      DAY     OF     EXCITEMENT. 

Great  was  the  knight's  astonishment, 
and  not  less  his  satisfaction,  as  he  entered 
the  breakfast-room  the  morning  after  his 
dinner  with  the  secretary,  to  find  Bagenal 
Daly  there  before  him.  They  met  with  all 
the  cordial  warmth  of  men  whose  friend- 
ship had  continued  without  interruption 
for  nigh  half  a  century  ;  each  well  disposed 
to  prize  good  faith  and  integrity  at  a  time 
when  so  many  lapsed  from  the  path  of 
honor  and  principle. 

"Well,    Darcy,"   cried    Daly,    the   first 


greetings  over,  "there  is  little  hope  left 
us  ;  that  rascally  newspaper  already  pro- 
claims the  triumph — a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight." 

"  They  calculate  on  many  more ;  you 
remember  what  old  Hayes,  of  the  llecruit- 
ing  StiifT,  used  to  say  :  'There  was  no  get- 
ting fellows  to  enlist  when  the  bounty  was 
high  ;  make  it  half-a-crown,'  said  he,  'and 
I'll  raise  a  battalion  in  a  fortnight.'" 

"Is  Castlereagh  adopting  the  policy  ?" 

"Yes,  and  with  infinite  success  !  Some 
that  held  out  for  English  peerages  are  fain 
to  take  Irish  baronetcies,  expectant  bishops 
put  up  with  deaneries,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  ours,  that  would  take  nothing  bcloAV  a 
separate  command,  is  now  satisfied  to  make 
his  son  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office." 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  Daly,  as  he  arose 
and  paced  the  room  backward  and  forward 
— "sincerely  sorry.  I  had  fostered  the 
hope  that  if  they  succeeded  in  corrupting 
0U7'  gentry,  they  had  polluted  their  oivn 
peerage.  I  wish  every  fellow  had  been 
bought  by  an  earldom  at  least.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  this  Judas  peerage  might 
become  a  jest  and  a  scoff  among  their 
order." 

"Have  no  such  expectation,  Bagenal," 
said  the  knight,  reflectively  ;  "  their  origin 
Avill  be  forgiven  before  the  first  generation 
dies  out.  To  all  purposes  of  worldly  respect 
and  esteem,  they'll  be  as  high  and  mighty 
lords  of  the  best  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 
The  penalty  will  fall  upon  England  in  an- 
other form." 

"How?    Where?" 

"  In  the  Lower  House  politics  will  become 
a  trade  to  live  by,  and  the  Irish  party,  with 
such  an  admirable  market  for  grievances, 
will  be  a  strong  and  compact  body  in  Par- 
liament, too  numerous  to  be  bought  by 
anything  save  great  concessions.  English- 
men will  never  understand  the  truth  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  from  these  men, 
nor  how  little  personal  importance  they 
possess  at  home.  They  will  be  regarded  as 
the  exponents  of  Irish  opinion — they  will 
browbeat,  denounce,  threaten,  fawn,  and 
flatter  by  turns ;  and  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  easier  to  govern,  will  be  rendered  ten 
times  more  difficult,  by  all  the*  obscuring 
influences  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. But  let  us  quit  the  theme.  How 
have  you  left  all  at  the  abbey  ?" 

"  Well  and  happy ;  here  are  my  dis- 
patches." And  he  laid  on  the  table  several 
letters,  the  first  the  knight  had  received 
since  his  arrival,  save  a  few  hurried  lines 
from  Lady  Eleanor.  Darcy  broke  the  en- 
velopes, and  skimmed  the  contents  of  each. 

"  How  good  ! "  cried  he,  handing  Lord 
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Netherby's  letter  across  the  table  ;  "  this  is 
really  amusing  !" 

"I  have  seen  it,"  said  Bal}',  dryly. 
''Lady  Eleanor  asked  my  opinion  as  to 
what  answer  she  sliould  make." 

''Insolent  old  miser  !"' broke  in  Darcy, 
who,  without  attending  to  Daly's  remark, 
had  l)een  reading  Lady  Eleanor's  account 
of  Dr.  Hickman's  proposal. — "I  say,  Bage- 
nal,  you'll  not  believe  this  ?  What  social 
earthquakes  are  we  to  look  for  next  ?  Read 
that."  And  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
presented  the  letter  to  Daly. 

If  tlie  knight's  passion  had  been  more 
openly  displayed,  Daly's  indignation  seem- 
ed to  evoke  deeper  emotion,  for  his  browi 
met,  and  his  stern  lips  were  clenched,  as 
he  perused  the  lines. 

"Darcy,"'  said  he,  at  length,  "O'Eeilly 
must  apologize  for  this — he  must  be  made 
to  disavow  any  share  in  the  old  man's  im- 
pertinence— " 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Darcy,  "never 
speak  of  it  again  ;  rest  assured  Lady  Elea- 
nor received  the  offer  suitably.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  forget  it ;  if,"  added 
he,  after  a  pause,  ''the  daring  that  prompt- 
ed such  a  proposition  has  not  a  deeper  foun- 
dation than  mere  presumption.  You  know 
these  Hickmans  have  purchased  up  my 
bonds  and  other  securities." 

"I  heard  as  much." 

"Well,  Gleeson  is  making  arrangements 
for  the  pavment.  One  large  sum,  some- 
thing like  20,000Z.— " 

"  Was  paid  the  day  before  yesterday," 
said  Daly  ;  "  here  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
moneys." 

"  How  the  deuce  came  you  by  the  infor- 
mation ?     I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  yet." 

"That  entails  somewhat  of  a  story," 
said  Daly;  "but  I'll  be  brief  with  it." 
And  in  a  few  words  he  narrated  his  meet- 
ing with  the  robber  Freney,  and  how  he 
had  availed  himself  of  his  hospitality  and 
safe  convoy  as  far  as  Maynooth. 

"Ireland  forever!"  said  the  knight,  in 
a  burst  of  happy  laughter;  "for  every 
species  of  incongruity,  where  was  ever  its 
equal  ?  An  independent  member  of  the 
legislature  sups  with  a  highwayman,  and 
takes  a  loan  of  his  hackney  ! " 

"Ay,  faith,"  said  Daly,  joining  in  the 
laugh  ;  "and  had  I  not  been  one  of  the 
Opposition,  I  had  been  worth  robbing,  and 
consequently  not  so  civily  treated.  By 
Jove  !  Darcy,  I  felt  an  evening  with  Fre- 
ney to  be  a  devilish  good  preparation  for 
the  company  I  should  be  keeping  up  in 
town." 

"I'll  wager  ten  pounds  your  talked  poli- 
tics together." 


"That  we  did,  and  he  is  as  stout  an 
Anti-Unionist  as  the  best  of  us,  though  he 
told  me. he  signed  a  petition  in  favor  of  the 
bill  when  confined  in  Clonmel  jail." 

"Istliat  true,  Bagcnal  ;  did  they  hawk 
a  petition  for  signature  among  the  prison- 
ers of  a  jail  ?  " 

"  He  took  his  oath  of  it  to  me,  and  I  in- 
tend to  declare  it  in  the  House." 

"  What  if  asked  for  your  authority  ?" 

"  I'll  give  it,"  said  Daly,  determinedly. 
"Ay,  faith,  and  if  I  catch  a  sneer  or  a 
scoff  amongst  them,  I'll  tell  them  that  a 
highwayman  is  about  as  respectable  -and 
somewhat  more  courageous  than  a  bribed 
representative." 

If  the  knight  enjoyed  the  absurdity  of 
Daly's  supper  with  the  noted  Freney,  he 
laughed  till  the  tears  came  at  the  accoun*; 
of  his  dining  with  Con  Heffernan,  Darcy 
could  appreciate  the  dismay  of  Heffernan, 
and  the  cool,  imperturbable  tyranny  of 
Daly's  manner  throughout,  and  would  have 
given  largely  to  have  witnessed  the  tC'te-a- 
tcte. 

"I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,"  said 
Daly,  "that  when  he  found  escape  impos- 
sible, he  behaved  as  well  as  any  man,  his 
conversation  was  easy  and  unaifccted,  and 
his  manner  perfectly  well-bred.  Freney 
was  more  anecdotic,  but  Heffernan  saw 
deeper  into  mankind." 

"  I  hope  yon  hinted  the  comparison  ?  '' 
said  Darcy,  slyly. 

"  Yes,  I  observed  upon  the  superiority 
practical  men  possess  in  all  the  relations  of 
social  intercourse,  and  quoted  Freney  and 
himself  as  instances  ! " 

"  And  he  took  it  well  ?  " 

"  Admirably.  Once,  and  only  once,  did 
he  show  a  little  disposition  to  turn  restive  ; 
it  was  when  I  remarked  upon  their  discrep- 
ancy in  point  of  destiny,  the  one  being  em- 
ployed to  empty,  the  other  to  fill,  the 
pockets  of  his  majesty's  lieges.  He  winced, 
but  it  Avas  over  in  a  second.  His  time  was 
up  at  ten  o'clock,  but  we  sat  chatting  till 
near  twelve,  and  we  parted  with  what 
the  French  term  a  '  sense  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration'  on  each  side." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  envy  the  fellows  who  sat  at 
the  other  tables  and  saw  you." 

"  They  were  most  discreet  in  their  ob- 
servations," remarked  Daly,  significantly. 
"  One  young  fellow,  it  is  true,  coughed 
twice  or  thrice  as  a  signal  to  a  friend  across 
the  room,  but  I  ordered  the  Avaiter  to  bring 
me  a  plate,  and  taking  three  or  four  bullets 
out  of  my  pocket,  sent  them  over  to  him 
with  my  respectful  compliments,  as  '  ad- 
mirable pills  for  a  cough.'  The  cure  was 
miraculous."* 
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"Excellent!  Men  have  taken,  out  a 
patent  for  a  poorer  renied}'.  And  now, 
Bagenal,  for  the  reason  of  your  journey. 
AVIiat,  in  the  name  of  everything  strange 
and  eccentric,  ])roug]it  you  up  to  town  ? 
Don't  affect  to  tell  me  you  came  for  the 
debate. " 

"And  why  not  ?*' said  Daly,  who,  un- 
willing to  reveal  the  true  cause,  ])referred 
to  do  battle  on  this  pretense.  "  I  admit  as 
freely  as  ever  I  did,  I'm  no  lover  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  slight  respect  or  esteem  for 
deliberative  assemblies  split  up  into  factions 
and  parties.  A  gove-rnment,  to  my  think- 
ing, should  represent  unity  as  the  chief 
element  of  strengtli  ;  but  such  as  it  is — bad 
enough  and  base  enough,  in  all  conscience 
— yet  it  is  the  last  remnant  of  national 
power  left,  the  frail  barrier  between  us 
and  downright  provincialism. '  But  I  had 
another  reason  for  coming  up — half  a  doz- 
en other  reasons,  for  that  matter  -  one  of 
them  Avas,  to  see  your  invaluable  business 
man,  Gleeson,  Avho,  from  some  caprice  or 
other  about  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  has 
withdrawn  my  sister's  fortune  from  the 
funds,  to  invest  it  in  some  confounded 
mortgage.  I  suppose  it's  all  right  and  Ju- 
dicious to  boot ;  but  Maria,  like  every 
other  Daly  I  ever  heard  of,  has  a  will  of 
her  own,  and  has  commissioned  mo  to  have 
the  money  restored  to  its  former  destina- 
tion I  verily  believe,  Darcy,  the  most 
troublesome  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  is  an  old  maid  with  a  small  funded 
capital.  At  one  moment,  deploring  the 
low  rate  of  interest  and  dying  for  a  more 
profitable  nse  of  the  money  ;  at  another, 
decrying  all  deposit  save  the  bank,  she  in- 
veighs against  public  theft  and  private 
credit,  and  takes  off  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  her  hapjiiness  in  pure  fretting." 

"Is  she  quite  well  ?"  said  the  knight,  in 
an  accent  which  a  more  shrewd  observer 
than  Daly  might  have  perceived  was  mark- 
ed by  some  agitation. 

"I  never  knew  her  better  ;  as  fearless  as 
we  both  remember  licr  at  sixteen  ;  and  save 
those  strange  intervals  of  depression  she  has 
labored  under  all  through  her  life,  the  same 
gay-hearted  spirit  she  was  when  the  flatter- 
ed heiress  and  beauty,  long,  long  years 
ago. " 

The  knight  heaved  a  sigh.  It  might 
have  been  for  the  years  thus  passed,  "the 
pleasant  days  of  early  youth  and  manhood 
so  suddenly  called  up  before  him  ;  it  might 
have  been  that  other  and  more  tender 
memories  were  crowding  on  his  mind  ;  but 
he  turned  av/ay  and  leaned  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  lost  in  deep  thought. 

"Poor  girl,"   said   Daly,  '"there  is   no 


question  of  it,  Darcy,  but  she  must  have 
formed  some  unfortuiuite  attachment  ;  she 
had  pride  enough  always  to  rescue  her  from 
the  dangers  of  an  unsuitable  marriage,  but 
her  heart,  I  feel  convinced,  was  touched, 
and  yet  I  never  could  find  a  clue  to  it. 
I  suspected  something  of  the  kind  Avhen  she 
refused  Donington — a  handsome  teUow,  and 
an  old  title.  I  pressed  her  myself  on  the 
subject— it  was  the  only  time  I  did  so — and 
I  guessed  at  once,  from  a  chance  plirase  she 
dropped,  that  there  had  been  an  old  attach- 
ment somcAvhere.  Well,  Avell,  what  a  les- 
son might  be  read  from  both  our  fortunes  ! 
The  beauty — and  you  remember  how  hand- 
some she  was — the  beauty  with  a  splendid 
fortune,  a  reduced  maiden  lady  ;  and  my- 
self"— he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  Avith 
clasped  hands  sank  back  in  the  chair,  as  he 
added — "  the  shattered  wreck  of  every  hope 
I  once  set  out  Avith." 

The  tAvo  old  men's  eyes  mct,and,  although 
undesignedly,  exchanged  looks  of  deepest, 
most  affectionate  interest.  Daly  Avas  the 
first  to  rally  from  his  brief  access  of  de- 
spondency, and  he  did  so  with  the  physical 
effort  he  Avould  have  used  to  shake  a  load 
from  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  Darcy,  let  us  be  ujd  and  stirring  ; 
there's  a  meeting  at  Barrington's  at  two  ; 
Ave  must  not  fail  to  be  there." 

"I  Avish  to  see  Gleeson  in  the  mean- 
AA'hile,"  said  the  knight ;  "I  am  uneasy  to 
learn  what  has  been  done  Avith  Hickman, 
and  Avhat  day  I  can  leave  toAvn." 

"  Send  Sandy  out  with  a  note,  and  tell 
him  to  come  to  dinner  here  at  six." 

"Agreed;  nothing  could  be  better;  aa'o 
can  talk  over  our  business  matters  comfort- 
ably, and  be  down  at  the  House  by  nine  or 
ten." 

The  note  Avas  soon  Avritten,  and  Sandy 
dispatched,  Avith  oixlers  to  Avait  for  Glee- 
son's  return,  in  case  he  should  be  absent 
Avhen  he  arrived. 

The  day  for  the  evening  of  which  was 
fixed  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Union,  was  a  busy  one  in  Dublin.  Ac- 
counts the  most  opposite  and  contradictory 
Avere  everyAvhere  in  circulation  ;  some,  as- 
serting that  the  ministerial  majority  was 
certain  ;  others,  equally  positive,  alleging 
that  many  of  their  supposed  supporters  liad 
lapsed  in  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  most 
enormous  offers  had  been  made,  Avitbout 
success,  to  parties  hitherto  believed  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  Government.  The  streets 
were  croAvded,  not  by  persons  engaged  in 
the  usual  affairs  of  trade  and  traffics  but 
by  groups  and  knots  talking  eagerly  over 
the  comir^g  cA'ent,  and  discussing  every  ru- 
mor that  chance  or  scandal  suggetited. 
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Various  meetings  Avoro  licld  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  ;  at  some,  the  Govern- 
ment party  were  canvassing  the  modes  of 
reaching  the  House  in  safefy,  and  liow  best 
they  might  escape  the  violence  of  the  mol) ; 
at  others,  the  Op})osition  deliberated  on  the 
prospects  before  them,  and  by  what  strata- 
gems the  debate  might  be  prolonged  till 
the  period  when,  the  Wicklow  election 
over,  Mr,  Grattan  might  be  expected  to 
take  his  seat  in,  the  House,  since,  by  a  trick 
of '^  the  Castle  party,-'  the  writ  had  been 
delayed  till  that  very  morning. 

Con  Ileffernan's  carriage  was  seen  every- 
where, and  some  avowed  that  at  five  o'clock 
he  was  driving  with  the  third  pair  of  post- 
ers lie  had  that  day  employed.  Bagenal 
Daly  was  also  a  conspicuous  character  "on 
town  ;  "  on  foot  and  alone,  he  was  at  once 
recognized  by  the  mob,  who  cheered  him  as 
an  old  but  long-lost-sight-of  acquaintance. 
The  densest  crowd  made  way  for  him  as  he 
came,  and  every  mark  of  respect  was  shown 
him  by  those  who  set  a  higher  price  on  his 
eccentricity  and  daring  than  even  upon  his 
patriotism  ;  and  a  murmuring  commentary 
on  his  character  followed  him  as  he  went. 

"By  my  conscience!  it's  well  for  them 
they  haven't  to  fight  for  the  Union,  or  they 
wouldn't  like  old  Bagenal  Daly  agin 
them  !  " 

"He  looks  as  fresh  and  bould  as  ever  he 
did,"  said  another;  "sorra  a  day  oulder 
than  he  was  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when 
I  seen  him  tried  for  his  life  at  Newgate." 

"Was  yon  there,  Mickey  ?"  cried  two  or 
three,  in  a  breath. 

"Faix  was  I,  as  near  as  I  am  to  you. 
'Twas  a  coalheaver  lie  kilt,  a  chap  that  was 
called  Big  Sam  ;  and  they  say  he  v/as  bribed 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  Daly's  Club 
House  to  come  up  to  Bagenal  Daly  in  the 
street  and  insult  him  about  the  beard  he 
W'Cars  on  his  upper  lip,  and  sure  enough  so 
he  did — it  was  Ash- Wednesday  more  by 
token — and  Sam  had  a  smut  on  his  face 
just  to  imitate  Mr.  Daly's.  '  We  are  a  pur- 
ty  pair,  ain't  we  ? '  says  Sam,  grinning  at 
him,  when  they  met  on  Essex  bridge.  And 
wid  that  he  slips  his  arm  inside  Mr.  Daly's 
to  hook  wid  his." 

"  To  walk  beside  him,  is't  ?" 

"Just  so,  divil  a  less.  'Come  round  to 
the  other  side  of  me,'  says  Daly,  'for  I 
want  to  step  into  Kertland's  shop.'  And  in 
they  went  together,  and  Daly  asks  for  a 
pound  of  strong  white  soap,  and  pays  down 
one-and-eightpence  for  it,  and  out  they 
comes  again  quite  friendly  as  before. 
'  Where  to  now  ? '  says  Sam,  for  he  held  a 
grip  of  him  like  a  bailiff.  •  Across  the 
bridge,'  says  Daly,  and  so  it  was.     When 
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I  they  readied  the  middle  arch  of  the  bridge, 
[Daly  made  a  spring  and  got  himself  free, 
and  then  stooping  down,  caught  Sam  by  the 
knees,  and,  before  you  could  say  'Jack 
Eobinson,'  hurled  him  over  the  battlements 
into  the  Litfey.  '  You  can  wash  your  face 
now,'  says  he,  and  he  threw  the  soap  after 
him  ;  diviiaword  more  he  said,  but  walked 
on,  as  cool  fls  you  saw  him  there." 

"  And  Sam  ?"  said  several  together. 

"  Sam  Avas  drowned  ;  there  came  a  fresh 
in  the  river,  and  they  took  him  up  beyand 
the  North  Wall — a  corpse." 

"  Millia  murther  !  what  did  Daly  do  ?" 

"He  took  his  trial  for  it,  and  sorra 
excuse  he  gave  one  Avay  or  other,  but  that 
he  '  didn't  know  the  blackguard  couldn't 
swim.'  " 

"  And  they  let  him  off  ?" 

"  Let  him  off  ?  Arrah,  is  it  hang  a 
gentleman  ?  " 

"True  for  you,"  chimed  in  the  by- 
standers; "them  that  makes  the  laws 
knows  better  than  that ! " 

Such  was  one  of  the  narratives  his  rcaji- 
pearance  in  Dublin  again  brought  up  ;  and, 
singular  enough,  by  the  respect  shown  him 
by  the  mob,  derived  much  of  its  source  in 
that  same  feeling  of  awe  and  dread  they 
manifested  toward  one  the}^  believed  privi- 
leged to  do  whatever  he  pleased.  Alas,  for 
human  nature  !  the  qualities  which  find 
favor  with  the  multitude  are  never  the 
finer  and  better  traits  of  the  heart,  but 
rather  the  sterner  features  that  emanate 
from  a  strong  will  and  firm  purpose. 

If  the  voices  of  the  closely-compacted 
mass  which  filled  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
Dublin  on  that  day  could  have  been  taken, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  Bagenal 
Daly  had  an  overwhelming  majority ; 
while,  on  a  converse  scrutiny,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  not  a  gentleman  of  Ireland 
entertained  for  that  mob  sentiments  of  such 
thorough  contempt  as  he  did.  Nor  was 
the  sentiment  concealed  by  him.  The 
crowd  which,  growing  as  it  went,  followed 
him  from  place  to  place  throughout  the 
city,  would  break  forth  at  intervals  into 
some  spontaneous  shout  of  admiration,  and 
a  cheer  for  Bagenal  Daly,  commanded  by 
some  deep  throat,  would  be  answered  in  a 
deafening  roar  of  voices.  Then  would  Daly 
turn.  ancL  as  the  moving  mass  fell  back, 
scowl  upon  their  unwashed  faces  with  such 
a  look  of  scorn,  that  even  they  half  felt  the 
insult.  In  such  Avise  Avas  his  progress 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  now  moving 
sloAvly  ouAvard,  now  turning  to  confront 
the  mob  that  in  slavish  adulation  still 
tracked  his  stej^s. 

It  was  at  a  moment  like  this,  when,  stand- 
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ing  at  bay,  he  scowled  upon  the  dense 
throng,  Heffernan's  carriage  drove  slowly 
past,  and  Con,  leaning  from  the  Avindow, 
called  out  in  a  dramatic  tone,  "  Thy  friends, 
Siccins  Dontatus,  thy  friends  ! "' 

Daly  started,  and  as  his  cheek  reddened, 
answered,  "Ay,  and  by  my  soul,  for  the 
turning  of  a  straw,  I'd  make  them  your 
enemies."  And  as  if  responsive  to  the 
threat,  a  groan  for  •'  the  Castle  hack,  three 
groans  for  Con  Heffernan  !  "  were  shouted 
out  in  tones  that  shook  the  street.  For  a 
second  or  two  Daly's  face  brightened,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  enter- 
prise, and  he  gazed  on  the  countless  mass 
with  a  look  of  indecision  ;  but  suddenly 
folding  his  arms,  he  dropped  his  head  and 
muttered,  ''  No,  no,  it  wouldn't  do  ;  rob- 
bery and  pillage  would  be  the  whole  of  it ;" 
and,  without  raising  his  eyes  again,  v/alked 
slowly  homeward. 

The  hours  wore  on,  and  six  o'clock  came, 
but  no  sign  of  Cleeson,  nor  had  Sa^ldy  re- 
turned with  any  answer. 

"And  3"et  I  am  positive  he  is  not  from 
home,"  said  Darcy.  "  He  pledged  himself 
not  to  leave  this  until  the  whole  business 
was  completed.  Honest  Tom  Gleeson  is  a 
man  to  keep  to  the  strictest  letter  of  his 
word." 

"I'd  not  think  that  less  likely,''  said 
Daly,  sententiously,  "if  the  Avorld  had 
spared  him  the  epithet.  I  hate  the  cant  of 
calling  a  man  by  some  title  that  should 
be  common  to  all  men — at  least,  to  all 
gentlemen." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Darcy. 
"'  I  deem  it  a  proud  thing  for  any  one  so  to 
have  impressed  his  reputation  for  honorable 
dealing  on  society  that  the  very  mention  of 
his  name  suggests  his  character," 

"Perhaps  I  am  soured  by  what  we  have 
seen  around  us,"  said  Daly;  "but  the 
mention  of  every  virtue  latterly  has  been 
generally  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  purchase  of  its  possessor.  I  never  hear 
of  a  good  character  that  I  don't  think  it  is 
a  putfing  advertisement  of  '  a  high-priced 
article  to  be  had  cheap  for  cash.'  " 

"You'll  think  better  of  the  world  after  a 
glass  or  tvv'o  of  madeira,"  said  Darcy,  laugh- 
ing ;  "and  rather  than  hear  you  inveigh 
against  mankind,  I'll  let  Gleeson  eat  his 
soup  cold."  And  so  saying,  he  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  dinner. 

The  two  friends  dined  pleasantly,  and 
although,  from  time  to  time,  some  stray 
thought  of  Gleeson's  absence  would  obtrude, 
they  chatted  away  agreeably  till  past  nine 
o'clock. 

"I  begin  to  suspect  that  Sandy  may 
have  met  some  acquaintance,  and  lingered 


to  pledge  'old  times'  with  him,"  said 
Darcy,  looking  at  his  watch.  "It  is  now 
nearly  twenty  minutes  past  nine." 

"  I'll  stake  my  life  on  it,  Sandy  is  true 
to  his  mission.  He'd  not  turn  from  the 
duty  intrusted  to  him  to  hob-nob  with  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  Here  he  conies,  how- 
ever ;  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door." 

But  no  ;  it  was  a  few  hurried  lines  in 
pencil  from  the  House,  begging  of  them  to 
come  up  at  once,  as  the  Ministerial  party 
was  mustering  in  strength,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  filling  but  slowly.  While  de- 
liberating on  what  course  to  take,  a  second 
summons  came  from  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  party.  It  was  brief,  but  sig- 
nificant :  "Come  up  quickly.  They  are 
evidently  pushed  hard.  Toler  has  sent  a 
messao-e  to  O'Donnell,  and  they  are  gone 
out,  and  Harvey  says  Castlereagh  has  six  of 
his  felloAvs  ready  to  provoke  us. — W.  T.". 

"  That  looks  like  business,  Darcy,"  cried 
Daly,  in  a  transport  of  delight.  "Let  us 
lose  no  time  ;  there's  no  knowing  how  soon 
so  much  good  valor  may  ooze  out. 

"But  Gleeson—" 

"  If  he  comes,  let  him  follow  ns  to  the 
House.  "We  can  walk — there's  no  use 
waiting  for  the  carriage."  Then  added,  in 
a  mutter  to  himself,  "  I'd  give  a  hundred 
down  to  have  a  shot  at  the  attorney-general. 
There,  that's  Sandy's  voice  in  the  hall ; " 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  trusty  servant 
entered. 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"No,  j?irs,  he's  no  at  hame,  that's  clear. 
When  I  asked  for  him,  they  told  me  hcAvas 
in  bed,  asleep,  for  that  he  was  just  arrived 
after  a  long  journey  ;  and  so  I  waited  a  bit, 
and  gaed  out  for  a  walk  into  the  shrubberies, 
where  I  could  have  a  look  at  his  chamber 
windows,  and  sure  enough  they  were  a' 
closed.  I  waited  a  while  longer,  but  he 
was  still  sleeping,  and  they  dared  na  wake 
him  ;  and  so  it  came  to  nigh  five  o'clock, 
and  then  I  was  fain  to  send  up  the  bit  letter 
by  the  fiunkie,  and  ask  for  the  answer  ;  but 
none  came." 

"Did  you  say  that  the  letter  was  from 
me  ?"  said  the  knight,  hastily. 

"  Na,  sir  ;  but  I  tauld  them  what  most 
people  mind  as  well,  that  Mister  Bagenal 
Daly  sent  me.  It's  a  name  few  folk  are 
fond  to  trifle  wi'." 

"  Go  on,  Sandy,"  said  Daly.  "  What 
then  ?  " 

"Weel,  sir,  I  sat  down  on  the  stair  at 
the  foot  of  the  big  clock,  and  said  to 
mysel,  'I'll  gie  ye  ten  minutes  mair,  but 
not  a  second  after.'  And  sure  enough  ye 
might  henr  every  tick  of  her  through  the 
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house,  a'  was  so  still  and  silent.  Short  as 
the  time  was,  I  thought  it  wad  never  gae 
past,  for  I  did  no  tak  my  eyes  aff  o'  her 
face.  When  the  ten  minutes  was  up,  I 
stole  gently  up  the  stair,  and  opened  the 
door.  A'  was  dark  inside,  so  I  opened  the 
window,  and  there  was  tlie  bed — empty  ; 
naebody  had  lain  in  it  syne  it  was  made 
There  was  a  bit  ashes  in  the  grate,  and 
some  burned  paper  on  the  hearth,  l)ut  na 
other  sign  that  onybody  was  there  at  a',  sac 
I  crept  back  again,  and  met  the  flunkie  as 
he  was  coming  up,  for  he  had  Just  missed 
me,  and  was  in  a  real  fright  where  I  was 
gone  to.  I  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was 
found  out,  and  so  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  '  Ye  ha  tauld  me  ane 
lee ;  ye  maun  tak  care  no  to  tell  me  anither. 
Where  is  yer  maister  ?'  Then  came  Out 
the  truth.  Mr.  Gleeson  was  gane  awa  to 
England,  lie  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  the 
Shamrocl:'''' 

*' Impossible  !  "  said  Darcy.  "  He  could 
not  be  away  from  Dublin  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

*'It's  even  sae,"  replied  Sandy,  gravely; 
"for  when  I  heard  a'  that  I  could  from  the 
flunkie,  I  put  him  into  the  library,  and 
locked  the  door  an  him,  and  then  Avent 
round  to  the  stable-yard,  where  the  coach- 
man was  sitting  in  the  harness-room,  smok- 
ing. 'And  so  he's  off  to  England,'  said 
I  to  him,  as  if  I  kenned  it  a'. 

"  -Just  sae,'  said  he,  wi'  the  pijje  in  his 
mouth. 

"  '  And  he's  nae  to  he  back  for  some  time,' 
said  I,  speerin'  at  him. 

"  'On  Friday,'  said  he  ;  and  he  smoked 
away,  and  never  a  word  mair  could  I  get 
out  o'  him." 

"Why,  Sandy,"  said  the  knight,  laugh- 
ing, "they'd  make  you  a  pi'cfect  of  police, 
if  they  had  you  in  France." 
-~~-i'  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  Sandy,  not  ex- 
actly appreciating  what  the  nature  of  the 
appointment  might  j^ortend. 

"  I  only  hope  Gleeson  may  not  hear  of 
the  perquisition  on  his  return,"  said  the 
knight,  in  a  Avhisper to  Daly.  "Our  friend 
Sandy  pushes  his  spirit  of  inquiry  some- 
wdiat  far." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Daly,  thought- 
fully ;  "  he's  a  shrewd  felloAv,  and  rarely 
makes  a  mistake  of  that  kind.  But  come, 
let  us  lose  no  more  time." 

"  I  half  susjDcct  the  reason  of  this  mys- 
tery about  Gleeson,"  said  the  knight,  who 
stood  musing  deeply  on  the  event ;  "a  few 
words  Drogheda  let  fall  yesterday,  going 
into  dinner — Gome  unfortunate  speculation 
in  South  America — this  may  require  his 
keeping  out  of  the  w^ay  for  a  little  time. 


But  why  not  say  so,  manfully  ? — I'm  sure 
I'm  ready  to  assist  him." 

"  Come  along,  Darcy,  we  must  walk  ; 
they  say  no  carriage  can  get  through  the 
mob."  And,  with  these  words,  he  took  the 
knight's  arm  and  sallied  forth,  while  Sandy 
followed,  conveying  a  large  cloth  cloak  over 
his  arm,  which  only  partially  concealed  an 
ominous-looking  box  of  mahogany  wood, 
strapped  with  brass. 

A  crowd  awaited  them  as  they  reached 
the  street,  by  which  they  were  escorted 
through  the  denser  mass  that  thronged  the 
great  thoroughfare,  the  mere  mention  of 
their  names  being  sufhcient  to  force  a  pas- 
sage even  where  the  mob  stood  thickest. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
House  and  before  the  college  was  filled  with 
soldiers  ;  while  pati'ols  of  cavalry  traversed 
every  avenue  leading  to  it,  for  information 
had  reached  the  Government  that  violence 
might  be  apprehended  from  a  mob  whose 
force  and  numbers  were  alluded  to  by  mem- 
bers within  the  House  in  terms  meant  to 
intimidate,  wdiile  the  presence  of  the  soldiery 
was  retorted  by  the  Opposition,  as  a  measure 
of  tyranny  and  ojipression  of  the  Castle 
party.  Brushing  somewhat  roughly  through 
the  armed  line,  Daly,  with  the  knight  be- 
side him,  entered  the  space,  and  was  pass- 
ing onward,  when  a  bustle  and  a  confused 
uproar  behind  him  arrested  his  steps.  Be- 
lieving that  it  might  be  to  Sandy's  progTess 
some  objection  was  offered,  Daly  wheeled 
round,  when  he  saw  two  policemen  in  the 
act  of  dragging  away  a  boy,  whose  loud 
cries  for  help  from  the  mob  were  incessant, 
while  he  mingled  the  name,  of  Mr.  Daly 
through  his  entreaties. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Daly.  "  Does  the 
fellow  want  me  ?  " 

"Never  mind  him,"  said  Darcy;  "the 
boy  has  caught  up  your  name,  and  that's- 
all." 

But  the  urchin  struggled  and  kicked  with 
all  his  might ;  and,  although  overpowered 
by  superior  strength,  gave  battle  to  the  last, 
screaming  at  tRe  top  of  his  voice,  "Oae 
word  with  ]\Ir.  Daly — just  one  word  ! " 

Bagenal  Daly  turned  back,  and,  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  contest,  said,  "Have  you 
anything  to  say  to  me  ?     I  am  Mr.  Daly." 

"If  they'd  let  go  my  hands,  I've  some- 
thing to  give  you,"  said  the  bo}^  who,  al- 
though sorely  bruised  and  beaten,  seemed 
to  care  less  for  his  own  troubles  than  for 
the  object  of  his  enterprise. 

At  a  word  from  Daly,  the  policemen  re- 
linquished their  hold,  and  stood  guard  on 
either  side,  while  the  boy,  giving  himself 
a  shake,  leered  up  in  Daly's  face  with  an 
expression  he  could  not  fail  to  recognize. 
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"  There's  a  way  to  treat  a  young  gentle- 
man at  home  for  the  C'liristmas  holidays  ! " 
said  the  imp,  witii  a  eompassionatiDg  glance 
at  Ills  torn  and  taitered  garments,  while 
the  words  and  the  tone  tliey  were  uttered 
in  sent  a  shout  of  laughter  througli  the  mob. 

''What,  Jemmy!"  said  Daly,  stooping 
down  and  accosting  him  in  a  whisper,  for 
it  was  no  other  than  that  reputable  youth 
himself,  "you  here  !" 

"Just  so,  sir.  Ain't  I  in  a  nice  way  to 
appear  at  the  Privy  Council  ?  " 

Tlie  police  were  growing  im.patient  at  the 
continued  insolence  of  the  fellow,  and  were 
about  to  lay  hold  on  him  once  more,  when 
Daly  interposed,  and  said,  in  a  still  lower 
voice,  "Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I've  a  bit  of  paper  for  you  somewhere, 
from  one  you  know,  if  them  blackguards 
the  'polls'  has  not  made  me  lose  it." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  Daly,  "  and  see 
after  it."  For  Darcy  was  chafed  at  a  delay 
he  could  not  see  any  reason  for. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  imp.  taking  a  piece 
of  dirty  and  crumpled  paper  from  the  lining 
of  his  hat  ;  "there,  you  have  it  now  safe 
and  sure.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Alder- 
man Darl)y,''  added  he  to  the  police  ;  "sa}^ 
I  was  too  hui'ried  to  call  ; "  and  vvnth  that, 
he  dived  between  the  legs  of  one  of  them, 
dashed  through  the  line  of  soldiers,  and 
was  speedily  concealed  among  the  dense 
crowd  outside,  where  shouts  of  approving 
laughter  welcomed  him. 

"A  rendezvous  or  a  challenge,  Bagenal 
— which?"  said  the  knight,  laughing,  as 
Daly  stood  endeavoring,  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  in  the. corridor,  to  decipher  the  torn 
scrawl. 

The  other  made  no  reply,  but,  holding  the 
paper  close  to  his  eyes,  stood  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. At  last  an  expression  of  impatient 
anger  burst  from  him  :  "  That  imp  of  h — 1 
has  almost  effaced  the  words — I  cannot 
make  them  out  !"  Then  he  added,  in  a 
low  muttering,  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have 
not  read  them  aright.  Come  here,  Darcy." 
j^Oid  so  saying,  he  grasp(?d  the  knight's 
hand,  and  led  him  along  to  one  of  the 
many  small  chambers  used  as  ofiices  of  the 
House. 

"  Ah  !  they're  looking  anxiously  out  for 
you,  sir,"  said  a  young  man  who  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  reading  a  paper.  "  Mr. 
Ponsonby  has  just  been  here." 

"  Leave  us  together  here  for  a  few  min- 
utes," said  Daly,  "and  let  there  be  no  in- 
terruption." And  as  he  spoke,  he  motioned 
to  the  door  with  a  gesture  there  was  no 
mistaking.  The  clerk  left  the  room,  and 
they  were  alone. 

"Maurice  Darcy,"  said  Daly,  a3  he  turned 


the  key  in  the  lock,  "you  have  a  stout 
heart  and  a  courage  I  never  saw  fail,  and 
you  need  both  at  tliis  moment." 

"What  is  it,  Bagenal?"  gasped  the 
knight,  as  a  deadly  pallor  covered  iiis  face. 
"  Is  my  wife — are  my  children — " 

"  No,  no  ;  be  calm,  Darcy,  they  are  all 
well." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  cried  he,  Avith  a  firmer 
voice,  "I'll  listen  to  you  patiently." 

"  Eead  that,"  said  Daly,  as  he  held  the 
paper  near  the  candle  ;  and  the  knight  read 
aloud  :  "  '  Honored  sir, — I  saw  the  other 
night  you  were  troubled  when  I  spoke  of 
Gleeson,  and  I  take  the  occasion  of — " 

"  '  Warning  you,'  1  think  the  words  are," 
broke  in  Daly. 

"  So  it  is  ; — '  warning  you  honest  Tom  is 
away,  to  America  ! ' "  The  paper  fell  from 
Darcy's  hand,  and  he  staggered  back  into  a 
.seat. 

"With  they  say  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  Darcy,"  continued  Daly^  tak- 
ing up  the  fragment.  "  If  the  news  be 
true — " 

"If  so,  I'm  ruined;  he  received  the 
whole  loan  on  Saturday  last — he  could  not 
delay  Hickman's  payment  beyond  Wednes- 
day without  suspicion." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  all,  and  the  American 
packet  does  not  sail  till  to-morrow  morning 
from  Liverpool." 

"But  it  may  all  be  false,"  said  Darcy. 
"  Who  Avrites  you  this  story  ?" 

"  It  is  signed  '  F,'  and  Freney  is  the  man  ; 
I  know  the  fellow  that  brought  it." 

"  I'll  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  Bagenal," 
said  the  knight,  impetuously.  "I'll  not 
credit  the  calumny  of  a  highAvayman  against 
the  honor  *of  one  I  haA^e  known  and  re- 
spected for  years.  It  is  false,  depend  upon 
it." 

"Yet  how  it  tallies  Avith  Sandy's  tidings  ; 
there  is  something  in  it.  Hush,  Darcy, 
don't  speak,  there  is  some  one  passing." 

The  sounds  of  feet  and  A^oices  were  heard 
at  the  same  instant  v/ithout,  and  among 
them  the  clear,  distinct  accents  of  Hickman 
O'Eeilly. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "if  the  news  had  come 
a  little  earlier,  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
have  found  some  of  our  patriots  less  stern 
in^  virtue.  Gleeson  Avill  have  carried  away 
half  a  province  with  him.'' 

"There  !"  AA'hispered  Daly,  "you  heard 
that — the  news  is  about  already." 

But  Darcy  Avas  now  totally  overcome,  and, 
Avith  his  head  resting  on  the  table,  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred.  "  Bagenal,"  said  he,  at 
length,  but  in  a  voice  faint  as  a  Avhisper, 
"  I  am  too  ill  to  face  the  House,  let  us  turn 
homcAvard." 
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"I'll  ceo  for  a  Ccarriage,"  said  Daly,  Vv'lio 
issiTcd  forth  to  take  tlie  first  he  could  find. 

'^I  say,  Hamilton,"  cried  a  member,  as 
he  alighted  from  his  chariot,  "  tlicre's  the 
Knight  of  Clwynne  and  Bagenal  Daly  in 
Castlereagh's  carriage." 

"  Daly  said  he  could  drive  a  coach  and 
six  through  the  bill,"  replied  the  otlier  ; 
"perhaps  he's  gone  to  practice  with  a  pair 
first." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    AlWOURNEU    DEBATE. 


Although  the  debate  had  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock,  none  of  the  great  spca.kers 
on  either  side  arose,  before  eleven.  fSome 
fierce  skirmishes  had,  indeed,  occurred ; 
personalities  and  sarcasms  the  most  cutting 
had  been  interchanged  with  a  freedom  that 
showed  that  if  shame  were  in  a  great  meit- 
sure  dej)arted,  personal  daring  and  intre- 
pidity were  qualities  still  in  repute.  The 
Ministerial  party,  no  longer  timid  or  wa- 
vering, took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  sense 
of  coming  victory,  and  even  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  usually  so  guarded  on  every  outward 
observance,  entered  the  House  and  tookhis 
seat  with  a  smile  of  conscious  triumph  that 
did  not  escaj^e  observation  from  either 
friends  or  oj^ponento. 

The  tactics  of  the  Treasury  benches,  too, 
seemed  changed  :  not  waiting,  as  hitherto, 
to  receive  and  repel  the  attack  of  the  0})po- 
sition,  they  now  became  themselves  the 
assailants,  and  evinced,  hy  the  readiness 
and  frequency  of  their  assaults,  the  perfect 
organization  they  had  attained.  The  Oppo- 
sition members,  who  opened  the  debate, 
were  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  at- 
tempt at  reply,  an  ironical  cheer,  a  well-put 
question,  some  homethrust  as  to  former 
opinions,  alone  breaking  the  thread  of  an 
argument  which,  even  from  its  monotony, 
Avas  becoming  less  effective. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  vrho  had  been  dismissed 
from  office  for  his  opinions  on  the  Union, 
T/as'the  first  speaker;  with  a  moderation, 
in  part  the  result  of  his  former  i^osition 
v/ith  regard  to  these  who  had  been  his  col- 
leagues, he  limited  himself  to  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  the  measure  in  its  bearings 
and  consequences,  and  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  digressed  into  anything  like  re- 
flection on  the  motives  of  its  advocates. 
His  speech  was  able  and  argumentative, 
but  evidently  unsatisfactory  to  his  party, 
who  seemed  impatient  and  uneasy  till  he 
concluded,  and  hailed  Ponsonby,  who  rose 


after  him,  with  cheers  that  showed  their 
expectations  were  now,  at  least,  more  likely 
to  be  realized. 

Whether  the  occasion  alone  was  the 
cause,  or  that  catching  the  excitement  of 
his  supporters,  I'onsonby  deviated  from 
the  usually  calm  and  temperate  character 
he  was  accustomed  to  assume  in  the  House, 
and  became  warm  and  impassioned.  Dis- 
daining to  examine  the  relative  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  proposed  bill,  he  boldly 
pronounced  Parliament  incomjietent  to  de- 
cide it,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that,  if 
carried,  the  measure  might  endanger,  not 
only  the  ties  of  amity  between  the  two  na- 
tions, but  dissolve  those  of  allegiance  also. 
A  loud  burst  of  mingled  indignation  and 
irony  broke  from  the  Treasury  benches  at 
this  daring  flight,  when  the  speaker,  at 
once  collecting  himself,  turned  the  wliole 
force  of  his  attack  on  the  secretary.  With 
slow  and  measured  intonation,  he  depicted 
the  various  stages  of  his  political  career, 
recalling  to  memory  the  liberal  pledges  he 
had  once  contracted,  and  the  various  shades 
of  defection  by  which  he  had  at  last  reached 
the  position  in  which  he  could  "  betray 
Ireland." 

Xone  were  jircpared  for  the  degree  of  elo- 
quent pov^er  Ponsonby  displayed  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  the  etfect  of  such  a  speech 
from  one  habitually  calm,  even  to  coldness, 
was  overwhelming.  It  was  not  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's intention  to  have  spoken  at  this 
early  hour  of  the  debate  ;  but,  apologizing 
for  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  by  a 
l">ersonality,  he  avose,  not  self-possessed  and 
at  ease,  but  flushed  and  excited. 

Without  adverting  for  a  second  to  the 
measure  in  debate,  he  launched  forth  into 
a  most  violent  invective  on  his  adversary. 
With  a  vehement  passion,  that  only  his 
nearest  friends  knew  him  to  possess,  he 
exposed  every  act  of  his  political  life ;  taunt- 
ed him  Avith  holding  opinions,  liberal 
enough  to  be  a  patriot,  but  sufficiently  plas- 
tic to  be  marketable ;  he  accused  his  ven^ 
calmness  as  being  an  hypocritical  affecta- 
tion of  fairness,  while,  in  reality,  it  was 
but  the  tacit  admission  of  his  readiness  to 
be  bought ;  and  at  length  pushed  his  vio- 
lent sarcasm  so  far,  that  a  loud  cry  of 
"Order!"  burst  forth  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, Avhile  cheers  of  defiance  were  heard 
along  the  densely-crowded  ranks  of  the  Min- 
isterial party. 

From  this  moment  the  discussion  as- 
sumed a  most  bitter  character  :  assertions 
and  denials,  uttered  in  language  the  most 
insiiUing,  were  heard  at  every  moment,and 
no  speaker  could  proceed  Avithout  some  in- 
terruption Avhich  demanded  several  minutes 
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to  subdue.  More  than  one  member  was 
seen  to  cross  the  floor,  and  intercb.ange  a 
few  words  with  an  adversary,  the  import  of 
which,  as  he  returned  to  his  phice,  no  phy- 
sios^nomist  need  have  doubted.  It  was  not 
debate  or  discussion,  it  was  the  vehement 
outpouring  of  personal  and  political  hatred, 
by  men  whose  passions  were  no  longer  re- 
strainable,  and  many  of  whom  .saw  in  this 
the  last  occasion  of  their  ever  being  able  to 
confront  their  enemies.  Language  that 
could  not  be  uttered  with  impunity  else- 
where, was  heard  at  every  moment ;  open 
declarations  were  made  that,  the  bill  once 
carried,  allegiance  and  loyalty  were  dis- 
solved ;  and  Sir  Neil  O'Dounell  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  regarded  the  measure  as 
an  act  of  treason,  and  would  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  oppose  and 
annul  it. 

It  was  in  a  momentary  pause  of  this  bit- 
ter conflict  that  rumor  announced  the  arri- 
val of  tlic  Knight  of  Gwynne  and  Bagenal 
Daly  at  the  House.  Never  were  reinforce- 
ments more  gladly  hailed  by  a  weakened 
and  disabled  army  ;  cheers  of  triumphant 
delight  broke  from  the  Opposition  benches, 
answered  by  others,  not  less  loud  and  taunt- 
ing, from  the  Ministerial  side,  and  every 
eye  was  turned  eagerly  toward  the  door  by 
which  they  were  expected  to  enter. 

To  such  a  pitch  of  violence  had  partisan- 
ship carried  the  members  on  both  sides,  ex- 
pressions of  open  defiance  and  insult  were 
exchanged  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  tu- 
mult, nor  was  the  authority  of  the  speaker 
able  to  restore  order  for  several  minutes  ; 
when  at  last  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
•  and  Hickman  O'Reilly  entered,  and  walked 
up  the  ])ody  of  the  House.  Shouts  of  loud 
laughter  now  resoiinded  from  either  side  ; 
such  an  apparition  at  the  moment  was  the 
most  ludicrous  contrast  to  that  expected, 
and  a  boisterous  gayety  succeeded  to  the 
late  scene  of  acrimony  and  intemperance. 

The  individual  himself  seemed  somewhat 
puzzled  at  these  unlooked-for  marks  of 
public  notice,  and  stared  around  him  in 
astonishment,  till  his  ej'Cs  rested  on  the 
spot  where  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  whispering 
with  Mr.  Corry.  Brief  as  was  the  glance, 
it  seemed  to  have  conveyed  some  moment- 
ous intelligence  to' the  gazer,  forhe  became 
at  first  scarlet  and  then  pale  as  death  ;  he 
looked  again, but  the  secretary  had  turned  his 
head  away,  and  Corry  was  coolly  unfolding 
the  plaits  of  a  white  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  apparently  only  occupied  with  that 
object.  At  this  moment  Hickman  was 
standing  with  one  foot  upon  the  steps  which 
led  toward  the  Treasury  benches  :  he 
wheeled  abruptly  round,  and  walked  over  to 


the  other  side  of  the  House,  where  he  sat 
down  between  Egan  and  Ponsonby. 

The  cheers  of  the  Opposition  now  burst 
forth  anew,  and  Avith  a  deafening  clamor, 
while  from  back  and  cross  benches,  and 
everywhere  within  reach,  hands  were 
eagerly  stretched  forward  to  grasp  O'Reil- 
ly's. Never  was  support  less  expected, 
never  an  alliance  less  speculated  on,  and 
the  cries  of  exultation  were  almost  nuidden- 
ing.  How  long  the  scene  of  tumultuous  ex- 
citement might  have  lasted,  it  is  dillicult  to 
say,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  with  a 
calm  dignity  of  manner  that  never  in  the 
most  trying  moments  forsook  him  :  "  He 
begged  to  remind  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
that  if  these  triumphant  expressions  Avere 
not  indecorous,  they  were  at  least  prema- 
ture ;  that  the  momentous  occasion  on 
which  they  were  met  demanded  all  the 
temperate  and  calm  consideration  which 
they  could  bestow  upon  it ;  that  the  time 
for  the  adoption  of  any  course  would  not 
be  distant,  and  would  sufficiently  show  to 
which  side,  with  most  propriety,  the  ex- 
pression of  triumph  belonged." 

The  hint  was  significant,  the  foresha- 
dowed victory  was  too  plainly  and  too  pal- 
pably predicted  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  a 
chil'ling  silence  succeeded  to  the  former  uja- 
roar.  The  individual  Avhose  address  this 
long  scene  of  tumult  had  interrupted  w'as 
now  suffered  to  proceed  ;  he  was  a  law- 
sergeant,  a  man  of  inferior  capacity  and 
small  professional  rei^ute,  whose  advocacy 
of  the  Government  plan  had  raised  him  to 
an  unbecoming  and  dangerous  eminence  at 
the  Bar.  Without  the  slightest  pretensions 
as  a  speaker,  or  one  quality  that  should 
adorn  a  statesman,  he  possessed  other  gifts 
scarcely  less  valuable  at  that  day  :  he  was  a 
ready  pistol  ;  he  came  of  a  fighting  family, 
not  one  of  whom  did  not  owe  some  advance- 
ment in  life  to  a  cool  hand  and  a  steady 
eye  ;  and  he  occupied  his  place  in  the  Min- 
isterial van  by  virtue  of  this  signal  accom- 
plishment. As  incapable  of  feeling  the 
keen  sarcasm  of  his  opponents  as  he  was  of 
using  a  similar  weajDon,  he  Avasyet  irascible 
from  temperament  and  overbearing  in  man- 
ner ;  and  Avas  used  by  his  party  as  men  em- 
ploy a  fire-ship — with  a  strong  conviction 
that  it  may  damage  more  than  the  enemy. 

To  coA^er  the  deficiencies  of  his  oratory, 
as  well  as  to  add  poignancy  to  his  person- 
alities, it  Avas  the  invarial^le  custom  of  his 
friends  to  cheer  him  vociferously  at  the  end 
of  every  sentence  Avhich  contained  anything 
like  attack  on  the  Opposition,  and  to  this 
species  of  backing  he  Avas  indebted  for  the 
courage  that  made  him  assail  men  incompar- 
ably above  him  in  every  quality  of  intellect. 
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Mr.  Plunkett  was  now  the  object  of  his 
invective,  nor  was  the  boldness  of  such  a 
daring  its  least  recommendation.  Few  of 
the  Government  side  of  the  House  Avould 
have  ventured  to  cross  weajoons  with  this 
master  of  sarcasm  and  irony;  none  but  the 
Sergeant  Nickolls  could  have  done  so  with- 
out a  strong  fear  of  consequences.  He, 
however,  was  unconcerned  for  the  result  as 
it  affected  himself  personally,  and  as  for  the 
withering  storm  that  awaited  him,  the 
triple  hide  of  his  native  dullness  was  an 
armor  of  proof  that  nothing  could  pen- 
etrate. From  Plunkett  he  passed  on  to 
Bushe,  from  Bushe  to  G rattan  ;  no  game 
flew  too  high  for  his  shafts,  nor  was  any 
invective  coarse  enough  to  level  at  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  If  the  over- 
bearing insolence  of  his  harangue  delighted 
his  own  party,  it  called  down  peals  of  laugh- 
ter from  his  opponents,  who  cheered  every 
figurative  absurdity  and  every  illogical  con- 
clusion with  shouts  of  ironical  admiration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  saw  the  mischief,  and 
would  gladly  have  cut  short  the  oration  ; 
but  the  speaker  was  reveling  in  an  imagi- 
nary victorv,  and  would  listen  to  no  sug- 
gestions whatever.  Passing  from  the  great 
names  of  the  Irish  party,  he  launched  forth 
in  terms  of  insult  toward  the  county  mem- 
bers, whom  he  openly  accused  of  holding 
their  opinions  under  a  mistaken  hope  that 
they  were  a  marketable  commodity  ;  and 
that  as  some  stanch  adherents  of  the  Crown 
had  reaped  the  honors  due  to  ''their  loyal- 
ty," these  quasi  patriots  were  only  waiting 
for  their  price.  The  allusion  was  so  pal- 
pable, that  every  eye  was  turned  to  where 
Hickman  O'Reilly  sat,  and  whose  confusion 
was  now  overwhelming. 

'•Ay,"  continued  the  speaker,  now  car- 
ried beyond  all  self-restraint  by  the  evident 
sensation  he  had  caused,  •''■'  there  are  gen- 
tlemen opposite  whose  confessions  would 
reveal  much  of  this  kind  of  independence. 
I  have  my  eye  on  some  of  them  ;  men  who 
will  be  patriots  if  they  cannot  be  peers, 
ready  to  put  on  the  cap  of  liberty  for  the 
mob,  if  they  cannot  get  the  coronet  "from 
the  Crown.  Many,  too,  are  absent  from 
this  debate  ;  they  stand  out;  perhaps,  for 
high  terms  ;  they  have  got  peerages  for  their 
wives,  and  now,  like  a  hackney  coachman, 
not  content  with  their  fare,  they  want 
'something  for  themselves."  I  heard  of 
two  such  a  while  ago  ;  they  even  came  as 
far  as  the  lobby  of  this  House,  where  they 
halted  and  hesitated;  a  miter  or  a  regi- 
ment, a  blue  ribbon  or  a  red  one,  would 
have  turned  the  scale,  perhaps.  Why  are 
they  not  here  now  ?  I  ask  ;  what  has  be- 
come of  them  ?  " 


"  Name  !  name  !  "  screamed  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  a  torrent  of  mad  excitement,  while 
the  Government  party,  outrageous  at  the 
blundering  folly  of  the  whole  harangue, 
endeavored  to  pull  the  speaker  back  into 
his  seat.  Never  was  such  a  scenO  ;  one 
party  lashed  to  madness  by  suspected  treach- 
ery and  open  insult  ;  the  other  indignant 
at  the  stupidity  of  a  man  who,  in  his  at- 
tempts at  attack,  had  raked  up  every  cal- 
umny against  his  own  friends.  Already 
more  than  one  hand  was  laid  on  his  arms 
to  press  him  down  into  his  seat,  when  he, 
with  the  obstinacy  of  thorough  dullness, 
shook  himself  free,  and  called  out,  "I'm 
ready  to  name." 

Again  the  cries  of  "  Name  !  "  were  shout- 
ed, mingled  with  no  less  vociferous  cries  of 
"  No,  no  !  "  and  the  struggle  noAv  had  every 
appearance  of  a  personal  one,  when  the 
speaker,  calling  to  order,  asked  if  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  sergeant 
should  give  the  names  he  alluded  to. 

"  I'll  soon  cut  the  matter  short,"  called 
out  the  sergeant,  in  a  voice  that  resounded 
through  every  corridor  of  the  House.  "  I 
mean  the  Knight  of  Gwynne  and  Bagenal 
Daly." 

A  cry  of  "  Order  !  order  ! "  now  arose 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  the  direct  men- 
tion of  any  member  by  name  being  a  liberty 
unprecedented. 

"I  beg  to  corract  myself,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "I  should  have  said  the  honorable 
members  for  Mayo  and  Oldcastle.  I  ask 
again,  why  are  they  not  here  ?  " 

"  Better  you  had  never  put  the  question," 
said  a  deep,  low  voice  from  benenth  the 
gallery  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Bagenal 
Daly  advanced  along  one  of  the  passages, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table  directly  in 
front  of  the  sergeant.  A  tremendous  cheer 
now  broke  from  the  Opposition  benches, 
which  the  Ministerial  party  in  vain  essayed 
to  return. 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  with 
an  effort  to  resume  his  former  ease — "I 
perceive  I  have  succeeded  in  conjuring  up 
one  at  least  of  these  truant  spirits,  and  lean- 
not  do  better  than  leave  him  to  make  his 
explanations  to  the  House." 

With  this  lame,  disjointed  conclusion  the 
learned  sergeant  sat  down^aud  although  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  by  his  friends 
to  cover  this  palpable  failure,  the  cries  of 
derision  droAvned  all  other  sounds,  and  be- 
fore they  were  silenced  a  shout  of  ''Daly  ! 
Daly  !  Bagenal  Daly  !  "  resounded  through 
the  building. 

Daly  arose  slowly  and  saluted  the  speaker 
with  a  most  deferential  ccurtes)^  It  was 
several  .minutes    before    the   tumult    had 
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sufficiently  subsided  to  make  his  words 
audible  ;  but  when  silence  prevailed  he  Avas 
heard  to  regret,  in  terms  of  uii affected  ease, 
that  any  circumstance  niig'ht  occur  which 
should  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by 
observations  from  one  so  rude  and  unletter- 
ed as  himself,  nor  would  he  now  venture 
on  the  trespass  were  the  occasion  merely  a 
personal  one.  From  this  he  proceeded  to 
state  that  great  emergencies  were  always 
occurring  in  which  even  the  liumblest 
opinions  should  be  made  known  as  evidenc- 
ing the  probable  impressions  upon  others 
as  lowly  circumstanced  as  he  who  now  ad- 
dressed them. 

"Such  is  the  present  one,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  and  looking  around  him  with 
a  glance  of  bold  defiance.  "  You  are  about 
to  take  away  the  right  of  self-government 
from  a  nation,  and  every  man  in  the  land, 
not  only  such  as  sit  here,  sir,  but  every 
man  to  whose  future  ambition  a  seat  in  this 
House  may  form  a  goal,  every  man  has  a 
deep  interest  in  your  proceedings.  It  is  a 
grave  and  weighty  question,  whose  con- 
ditions impose  ihe  conviction  that  we  are 
unfit  to  legislate  for  ourselves — that  we  are 
too  weak,  or  too  venal,  or  too  ignorant,  or 
too  dishonest.  To  that  conclusion  you  must 
come,  or  no  other.  Absence  from  Ireland 
must  suggest  enlightenment  on  her  inter- 
ests ;  distance  must  lend  knowledge  as  well 
as  enchantment,  or  an  English  parliament 
cannot  be  better  than  our  own.  I  have 
listened  attentively,  but  unconvinced,  to 
all  arguments  on  this  head  ;  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  the  long  catalogue  of 
benefits  to  accrue  to  this  country  when  the 
power  of  realizing  them  herself  has  been 
wrested  from  her,  and  I  have  thought  of 
Lear  and  his  daughters  !  It  would  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  the  social  welfare  and 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  people  are 
themes  too  vulgar  for  the  high  considera- 
tion of  our  times.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is  not  whether  a  parliament  should  or 
should  not  continue  to  sit  here,  but  what 
shall  I,  and  others  like  me,  benefit  by  vot- 
ing it  away  forever  ?  " 

"Order!  order!"  called  out  several 
voices. 

But  Daly  resumed:  "I  ask  pardon.  It 
is  more  parliamentary  to  put  the  case  differ- 
ently, and  I  shall,  under  correction,  do  so. 
AVell,  sir,  we  may  benefit  largely.  I  trust  I 
am  not  disorderly  in  saying  that  peerages, 
bishoprics,  regiments,  frigates,  commission- 
erships,  and  Heaven  knows  what  more  will 
reward  us,  when  our  utility  to  the  state  has 
met  the  approval  of  an  imperial  parliament. 
I  can  well  credit  every  promise  of  such 
gratitude,  and  have  only  to  ask  ,in  turn, 


are  these  the  arguments  that  should  sway 
us  now?  Is  it  because  we  are  bungling 
legislators  that  they  wish  for  us  in  Lomlon  ? 
— is  it  because  we  are  venal  they  seek  our 
company,  because  we  are  inefficient  they  ask 
for  our  co-operation  ?  Are  they  so  supreme- 
ly right-minded,  honorable,  and  far-seeing, 
that  they  need  the  alloy  of  our  dullness  to 
make  them  mortal  ?  And  supi)ose  such 
the  case,  will  it  be  gratifying  to  us  to  be- 
come the  helots  to  this  people  ?  Will  our 
national  pride  be  flattered  because  our  elo- 
quence is  sneered  at,  our  law  derided,  our 
political  knowledge  a  scoff,  and  our  very 
accent  a  joke  ?  Do  not  tell  me  such  things 
are  unlikely  ;  we  are  far  Aveaker  on  the  point 
than  we  like  to  confess.  For  myself,  I  can 
imagine  the  sense  of  shame — of  deep,  heart- 
felt, abasing  shame — I  should  feel  at  seeing 
some  of  those  I  see  here  rise  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons  to  address  that  body, 
while  the  rumor  should  run,  'he  is  the 
member  for  Meatli  or  for  Wicklow. '  I  can 
picture  to.  myself  such  a  man  :  a  man  of 
low  origin  and  mean  capacity  ;  a  man  who 
carves  his  path  in  life  less  from  his  own 
keen  abilities  than  that  others  shirk  from 
his  contact,  and  leave  him  unopposed  in 
every  struggle  ;  a  pettifogger  at  the  Bar  ;  a 
place-hunter  at  the  parliament ;  half  beg- 
gar, half  bravo,  with  a  petition  for  the 
minister,  and  a  pistol  for  the  Opposition. 
Imagine  a  man  like  this,  and  reflect  upon 
the  feeling  of  every  gentleman  at  hearing 
the  rumor  announce,  'Ay,  that's  a  learned 
sergeant,  a  leader  at  the  Bar  of  Ireland.'" 

The  last  words  were  delivered  in  a  tone 
of  direct  personality,  as,  turning  toward 
where  Nickolls  sat,  Daly  threw  at  him  a 
look  of  defiance.  The  whole  House  arose 
as  if  one '  man,  v/ith  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers,  and  loud  yells  of  insult,  mingled 
with  cries  of  "  Order  !  "  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  long  and  desperate  wordy  altercation  that 
the  clamor  was  subdued,  and  decorum  at 
length  restored.  Then  it  Avas  remarked 
that  Nickolls  had  left  the  House. 

The  speaker  immediately  ordered  the 
sergeant  of  the  House  to  place  Daly  under 
arrest,  a  measure  which,  however  dictated 
by  propriety,  seemed  to  call  forth  a  burst 
of  indignation  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Daly,  rising  with  an 
air  of  most  admirably  feigned  humility — 
"I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  execute  this 
threat — the  inconvenience  to  me  will  be 
very  great — I  was  about  to  pair  ofi'  Avith  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  for  Newry." 

The  mention  of  the  town  for  AAdiich  the 
sergeant  sat  in  Parliament  rencAved  the 
laughter  which  now  prevailed  on  both  sides 
of  the  House. 
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'*I  cannot  understand  the  mirth  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,"  said  Daly,  with  affect- 
ed simplicity,  ''without  it  be  from  their 
astonishment  that  the  Government  can  spare 
so  able  and  so  eloquent  an  advocate  as  the 
honoraljlc  and  learned  gentleman,  but  let 
them  reassure  themselves  and  look  around, 
and,  believe  me,  they'll  find  the  Treasury 
benches  filled  by  gentlemen  as  like  him  as 
possible. " 

The  speaker  reissued  the  order  to  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  and  Daly  now  came  for- 
ward to  the  table  and  begged  in  all  form  to 
know  the  reason  of  such  severity.  "11, 
sir,"  said  he,  in  conclusion — '*if  I  could 
believe  it  ])03sible  that  you  anticipate  any 
l^ersonal  collision  between  myself  and  an}^ 
member  of  this  House,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  I  am  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  to  keep  the  peace  within 
the  limits  of  this  kingdom.  I  take  out  a 
license  at  two  pounds  fifteen  to  kill  game, 
it  is  true,  but  Fd  not  pay  sixpence  for  the 
privilege  to  shoot  a  lawyer." 

The  fact  of  the  heavy  recognizances  to 
which  Daly  alluded  was  at  once  confirmed 
by  several  members,  and  after  a  brief  con- 
versation v\'ith  the  sjjeaker  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

It  Avas,  as  may  bo  supposed,  a  consider- 
able time  before  the  debate  could  assume 
its  due  decorum  and  solemnity  after  an 
incident  like  this  ;  for  although  hostile  col- 
lisions were  neither'few  nor  unfrequent,  an 
insult  of  so  violent  a  character  had  never 
before  been  witnessed. 

At  length,  however,  order  was  restored, 
and  another  speaker  addressed  the  House. 
All  had  assumed  its  wonted  propriety, 
Avhen  a  messenger  delivered  into  Daly's 
hands  a  small  sealed  note  :  he  glanced  at 
the  contents  and  rose  immediately — Lord 
Castlereagh's  quick  eye  caught  the  inotion, 
and  he  at  once  called  on  the  speaker  to 
interfere.  "I  have  myself  seen  a  letter 
conveyed  to  the  honorable  member's  hands,'' 
said  ho;  "it  requires  no  peculiar  gift  of 
divination  to  guess  the  object." 

"  I  Avill  satisfy  the  noble  lord  at  once," 
said  Daly ;  "  there  is  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived— I  pledge  my  word  of  honor  the 
subject  is  purely  a  private  one,  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  anything  that  has 
passed  here."  He  held  out  the  letter  as  he 
spoke,  but  Lord  Castlereagh  declined  to 
peruse  it,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  hav- 
ing made  the  remark.  Daly  bowed  cour- 
teously to  him  and  left  the  House. 

''Well,  Sandy,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  corridor,  where  his  faithful 
follower  stood  waiting  his  coming,  "what 
success  ?  " 


"No  sae  bad,"  said  Sandy.  "  I've  got  a 
wherry,  ane  of  them  Wicklovv  craft ;  she's 
only  half-decked,  but  she's  a  stout-looking 
sea-boat  and  broad  in  the  beam." 

"And  the  wind— how's  that  ?" 

"As  it  should  be,  west,  or  west  wi'  a 
point  north." 

"Is  there  enough  of  it  ?  " 

"  Enough  !  I  trow  there  is,"  said  San- 
dy, with  a  grin;  "if  there  be  no  a  l)last 
too  much.  Hear  till  it  now."  And,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  remark,  a  tremendous  gust 
of  wind  shook  the  strong  building,  while 
the  clanking  sound  of  falling  slates  and 
chimney-pots  resounded  through  the  street. 
"There's  music  for  ye,"  said  Sandy; 
"there  came  a  clap,  like  that  when  I  had 
a'maist  made  the  bargain,  and  the  carles 
would  no  budge  without  ten  guineas  mair. 
I  promised  them  fifty,  and  the  handsel 
whatever  your  honor  liked  after." 

"It's  all  right — quite  right,"  said  Daly, 
wishing  to  stop  details  he  never  listened  to 
with  patience. 

"  It's  a'  right,  I  know  weel  enough,''  said 
Sandy,  querulously  ;  "but  it  wad  no  be  a' 
right  av  ye  went  yersel ;  they'd  have  a 
gude  penny,  forbye  what  I  say." 

"And  what  say  the  fellows  of  this  wind 
— is  it  like  to  last  ?  " 

"It  will  blow  hard  from  the  west  for 
three  or  four  days  mair,  and  then  draw 
round  to  the  north." 

"  But  we  shall  get  to  Liverpool  before 
noon  to-morrow." 

"Maybe,"  said  Sandy,  with  a  low,  dry 
laugh. 

"  Well,  I  mean,  if  we  do  get  there.  You 
told  them  I'd  double  the  pay  if  we  catch  the 
American  ship  in  the  Mersey.  I'd  triple  it, 
let  them  know  that." 

"  They  canna  do  mair  than  they  can  do  ; 
ten  pounds  is  as  good  as  ten  hundred." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  for- 
ward, they  had  walked  on  together,  and 
were  now  at  the  entrance  door  of  the  House, 
wiiere  a  group  of  four  persons  stood  under 
the  shadow  of  the  portico. 

"  Mr.  Daly,  I  presume,'^  said  one,  ad- 
vancing, and  touching  his  hat  in  salutation. 
"We  have  waited  s'omewhat  impatiently 
for  your  coming." 

"1  should  regret  it-  sir,  if  I  was  aware 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  expect  me." 

"I  am  the  friend  of  Sergeant  Nickolls, 
sir,"  said  the  other,  in  a  voice  meant  to  be 
eloquently  meaning. 

"Eor  your  sake,"  the  fact  is  to  be  deplor- 
ed," answered  Daly,  calmly.  "But  pro- 
ceed." 

With  a  great  effort  to  subdue  his  passion, 
the  other  resumed  :  "  It  does  not  require 
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your  experience  in  sucli  matters  to  knoAV 
that  the  insult  you  liave  i)assod  upon  a 
high-minded  and  lionorable  gentleman — 
the  gross  and  outrageous  insult — should  be 
atoned  for  by  a  meeting.  We  are  here  for 
this  purpose,  ready  to  accompany  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  provided  yourself  with  a 
friend  to  wherever  you  appoint." 

"Are  you  aware,"  said  Daly,  in  a  whis- 
per, "that  I  am  bound  over  in  heavy  re- 
cognizances— " 

"Ah,  indeed!"  interrupted  the  other; 
"  that,  perhaps,  may  explain — " 

"Explain  wluit,  sir?"  said  Daly,  as  he 
grasped  the  formidable  weapon  which, 
more  club  than  walking-stick,  he  invariably 
carried. 

"  I  meant  nothing — I  would  only  ob- 
serve— " 

*' Never  observe,  sir,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  remarked.  I  was  informing  you 
that  I  am  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  in 
this  same  kingdom  of  Ireland— circum- 
stances compel  me  to  be  in  England  to- 
morrow morning — circumstances  of  such 
moment,  that  I  have  myself  hired  a  vessel 
to  convey  me  thither — and,  although  the 
object  of  my  journey  is  far  from  agreeable, 
I  shall  deem  it  one  of  the  happiest  coinci- 
dences of  my  life  if  it  can  accommodate 
your  friend's  wishes.  Nothing  prevents 
my  giving  him  the  satisfaction  he  desires 
on  English  ground.  I  have  sincere  pleas- 
ure in  offering  him  and  every  gentleman  of 
his  party,  a  passage  over — the  tide  serves  in 
half  an  hour.     Eh,  Sandy." 

"At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  sir." 

*'The  wind  is  fair." 

"It  is  a  hurricane,'*  replied  the  other, 
almost  shuddering. 

"It  blows  fresh,"  was  Daly's  cool  re- 
mark. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  stranger  re- 
turned to  his  party,  Avith  whom  he  talked 
eagerly,  and  the  voices  of  the  others  were 
also  heard  speaking  in  evident  excitement. 

"'You  have  the  pistols  safe,  Sandy?" 
whispered  Daly. 

"  They're  a'  safe,  and  in  the  wherry — but 
you'll  no  want  them  this  time,  I  trow," 
said  Sandy,  with  a  shrug  of  liis  shoulders  ; 
"yon  folic  would  rather  bide  where  they 
are  the  night,  than  tak  a  bit  o'  pleasure  in 
the  Channel." 

Daly  smiled,  and  turned  away  to  hide  it, 
when  the  stranger  again  came  forward. 
"  I  have  consulted  with  my  friends,  Mr. 
Daly,  who  are  also  the  friends  of  Sergeant 
Nicjcolls  ;  they  are  of  opinion  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  your  being  bound 
over,  this  affair  cannot  with  propriety  go 
further,  although  it  might  not,  perhaps, 


be  unreasonaljle  to  expect  that  you,  feeling 
tlie  peculiar  situation  in  which  you  stand, 
might  express  some  portion  of  regret  at  the 
utterance  of  this  most  severe  attack." 

"You  are  really  misinformed  on  the 
whole  of  the  business,"  said  Daly.  "In 
the  few  words  I  offered  to  the  House,  I  was 
but  responding  to  the  question  of  your 
friend,  who  asked,  I  think,  somewhat  need- 
lessly, 'Where  was  Bagenal  Daly  ?'  I  have 
no  regrets  to  express  for  any  terms  I  applied 
to  him,  though  I  may  feel  sorry  that  the 
forms  of  the  House  prevented  my  saying 
more.  I  am  ready  to  meet  him  now  ;  or, 
as  he  seems  to  dislike  a  breeze,  wlien  the 
weather  is  calmer.  Tell  him  so  ;  but  tell 
liim  besides,  that  if  he  utters  one  sylla- 
ble in  my  absence  that  the  most  malevolent 
gossip  of  a  club-room  can  construe  into  an 
imputation  on  me,  by  G— d  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  his  cowardly  carcase  !  Come,  San- 
dy, lead  on.  Good  evening,  sir.  I  wish 
you  a  bolder  friend,  or  better  weather." 
So  saying,  he  moved  forward,  and  was  soon 
hastening  toward  the  North  Wall,  where 
the  wherry  was  moored. 

"  It's  unco  like  the  night  we  were  wrecked 
in  the  Gulf,"  said  Sandy.  "I  mind  the 
moon  had  that  same  blude  color,  and  the 
clouds  were  a'  below,  and  none  above 
her." 

"So  it  is,  Sandy — there's  a  heavy  sea 
outside,  I'm  sure.  How  many  men  have 
we?" 

"Four,  and  a  bit  o'  a  lad,  that's  as  gude 
as  anither.  Lord  save  us !  there  was  a 
flash  !  I  wish  it  wud  come  to  rain,  and 
beat  down  the  sea,  we'd  have  aye  wind 
enough  after." 

"Where  does  she  lie  ?" 

"  Yonder,  sir,  where  you  see  the  light 
bobbing.  By  my  certie,  but  the  chiels 
were  no  far  wrang.  A  bit  fighting's  hard 
bought  by  a  trip  to  sea  on  such  a  night  as 
this." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


TWO   OF   A   TRADE. 


When  the  new^spapers  announced  the 
division  on  the  adjourned  debate,  they  also 
proclaimed  the  flight  of  the  defaulter ;  and, 
wide  as  was  the  disparity  between  the  two 
events  in  point  of  importance,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  more  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Dublin  public  on  that  morn- 
ing, the  majority  for  the  minister,  or  the 
published  perfidy  of  "Honest  Tom  Glee- 
son." 

Such  is,  however,  the  all-ingrossiug  in- 
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teresb  of  a  local  topic,  aided,  as  in  tlio  pre- 
sent case,  by  almost  incredulous  amazement, 
the  agent's  flight  was  talked  ot  and  dis- 
cussed in  circles  where  the  groat  political 
event  was  heard  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Where  had  he  fled  to  ?  What  sum  had  he 
carried  away  Avith  him  ?  Who  would  be 
the  principal  losers  ?  were  all  the  questions 
eagerly  discussed,  but  none  of  which  ex- 
cited so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  tlic 
single  one,  What  was  the  cause  of  his  de- 
falcation ?  His  agencies  were  numerous 
and  profitable,  his  mode  of  life  neither  ex- 
travagant nor  ostentatious  ;  how  could  a 
man  with  so  few  habits  of  expense  have  con- 
tracted debts  of  any  considerable  amount, 
or  what  circumstances  could  induce  him  to 
relinquish  a  station  of  respectability  and 
competence  for  a  life-long  of  dishonorable 
exile  ? 

Such  has  been  our  progress  of  late  years 
in  the  art  of  revealing  to  the  world  at  large 
the  hidden  springs  of  every  action  and 
event  around  us,  that  a  secret  is  in  reality 
the  only  thing  now  impossible.  Forty-five 
years  ago,  this  wonderful  exercise  of  know- 
ledge was  in  a  great  measure  unknown  ;  the 
guessers  were  then  a  large  and  respectable 
class  in  society,  and  men  were  content  with 
what  mathematicians  call  approximation. 
In  our  own  more  accurate  days,  wliat  be- 
tween the  newspaper,  the  club-room,  and 
*' 'Change,"  such  mystery  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. One  day,  or  two,  at  farthest, 
would  now  proclaim  every  item  in  a  man's 
schedule,  and  afford  that  most  S3^mpathe- 
tic  of  all  bodies,  the  world,  the  fruitful 
theme  of  expatiatiijg  on  his  folly  or  his 
criminality.  In  the  times  we  refer  to,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  the  "  Con  Hetfernans  "  of 
society  that  ventured  even  to  speculate  on 
the  secret  causes  of  these  events. 

Although  the  debate  had  lasted  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  past  eleven 
on  the  following  morning,  before  twelve 
Mr.  Hcuernan's  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  the  owner,  without  any  trace  of  fatigue, 
set  oif  to  ascertain  so  much  as  might  be 
learned  of  this  strange  and  unexpected 
catastrophe.  It  was  no  mere  jiassion  to 
know  the  current  gossip  of  the  day,  no  pry- 
ing taste  for  the  last  piece  of  scandal  in 
circulation — Con  Ilcffernan  was  above  such 
weaknesses  ;  but  he  had  a  habit,  one  which 
some  men  practice  even  yet  with  success, 
of,  whenever  the  game  was  safe,  taking- 
credit  to  himself  for  casualties  in  which  he 
had  no  possible  connection,  and  attributing 
events  in  which  he  had  no  share  to  his  OAvn 
direct  influence.  After  all,  he  was  in  this 
only  imitating  the  great  navigators  of  the 
globe,  who  have  established  the  rule  that 


discovery  gives  a  right  only  second  to  actual 
creation. 

Tiiis  was,  however,  a  really  provoking 
case  ;  no  one  knew  anything  of  Glee.son's 
embarrassments.  Several  of  those  for  whom 
he  acted  as  agent  were  in  Dublin,  but  they 
were  more  amazed  than  all  others  at  his 
flight ;  most  of  them  had  settled  accounts 
with  him  very  lately,  some  men  owed  him 
small  sums.  "  Darcy,  perhaps,  knows  some- 
thing about  him,"  was  a  speech  Ilefl'ernan 
heard  more  than  once  repeated  ;  but  Darcy's 
house  was  shut  up,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced "  he  had  left  town  that  morning.-' 
Hickman  O'Reilly  was  the  next  chance ; 
not  that  he  had  any  direct  intercourse  with 
Gleeson,  but  his  general  acquaintanceship 
with  moneyed  men  and  matters  made  him  a 
likely  source  of  information  ;  while  a  small 
sealed  note  addressed  to  Dr.  Hickman  was 
in  possession  of  a  banker  with  whom  Glee- 
son  had  transacted  business  the  day  before 
his  departttre.  But  O'Eeilly  liad  left  town 
with  his  son.  "The  doctor,  sir,  is  here 
still ;  he  does  not  go  before  to-morrow," 
said  the. servant,  who,  loiowing  thiU;  Heifer- 
nan  was  a  person  of  some  consequence  in 
the  Dublin  world,  thought  proper  to  give 
this  piece  of  unasked  news. 

'•'Will  you  give  Mr.  Con  Hcfrernan's 
compliments,  and  say  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  ?"  The  servant  returned  im- 
mediately, and  showed  him  up-stairs  into  a 
back  drawing-room,  where,  before  a  table 
covered  with  law  papers  and  parchments, 
sat  the  venerable  doctor.  He  had  not  as 
yet  performed  the  usual  offices  of  a  toilet, 
and  with  unshaven  chin  and  uncombed 
hair,  looked  the  most  melancholy  contrast 
of  age,  neglect,  and  misery,  with  the  gor- 
geous furniture  of  a  most  splendid  apart- 
ment. 

He  lifted  his  head  as  the  door  opened, 
and  stared'  fixedly  at  the  new  comer,  with 
an  expression  at  once  fierce  and  anxious,  so 
that  Hetfernan,  when  speaking  of  him  af- 
terward, said  that,  "  Dressed  as  he  was,  in 
an  old  flannel  morning-gown,  dotted  with 
black  tufts,  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  sick  tiger  making  his  will." 

''Your  humble  servant,  sir,"  said  he, 
coldly,  as  Ilclfernan  advanced  with  an  air  of 
cordiality;  nor  were  the  words  and  the  ac- 
cents they  were  uttered  in  lost  u]>on  the 
man  they  were  addressed  to.  He  saw  how 
the  land  lay  in  a  second,  and  said,  eagerly, 
"He  has*  iiot  left  town,  I  trust,  sir.  I 
sincerely  hope  your  son  has  not  gone.'' 

"  Yes,  sir,  he's  off — I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  he'd  wait  for." 

"  Too  precipitate — too  rash  by  far,  Mr. 
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Hickman,"  said  Heffcrnan,  seating  liimsolf 
and  wiping  his  forehead  Avith  an  air  of  well- 
assumed  chagrin. 

"  Maybe  so/' rejieated  the  old  man  two 
or  three  times  over,  while  he  lowered  his 
spectacles  to  his  nose,  antl  began  hunting 
among  his  papers,  as  though  he  had  other 
occupation  in  hand  of  more  moment  than 
the  present  topic. 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,"  said  IlelTernan, 
drawing  his  chair  close  up,  and  speaking 
in  a  most  confidential  whisper — "are  you 
aware,  sir,  that  your  son  mistook  the  sig- 
nal— that  when  Mr.  Corry  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  opened  it  on  his  knee, 
that  it  was  in  token  of  Lord  Castlereaglrs 
acquiescence  of  Mr,  O'Reilly's  demand — 
that,  in  short,  the  peerage  was  at  that  mo- 
ment his  own  if  he  wished  it  ?'' 

The  look  of  dogged  incredulity  in  the 
old  man's  face  would  have  silenced  a  more 
sensitive  advocate  than  Heffernan  ;  but  he 
went  on  :  "If  any  one  should  feel  angry 
at  what  has  occurred,  I  am  the  person  ;  I 
was  the  guarantee  for  your  son's  vote,  and 
I  have  now  to  meet  Lord  Castlereagh  with- 
out one  word  of  possible  explanation." 

"Hickman  tcld  me,"'  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  voice  steady  and  composed,  "that 
if  Mr.  Corry  did  not  raise  the  handkerchief 
to  his  mouth  the  terms  were  not  agreed 
upon — that  opening  it  before  him  only 
meant  the  bargain  was  not  quite  off — more 
delay — more  talk,  Mr.  Helfernan — and  I 
think  there  was  enough  of  that  already." 

"A  complete  mistake,  sir — a  total  mis- 
conception on  his  part." 

"Just  like  Beecham  being  black-balled 
at  the  club,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sar- 
castic bitterness  all  his  own. 

"  With  that,  of  course,  we  cannot  be 
charged,"  said  Heffernan.  "Why  was  ho 
put  up  without  our  being  apprised  of  it  ? 
the  black-balling  was  Bagenal  Daly's  do- 
ing— " 

"So  I  heard,"  interrupted  the  other; 
"  they  told  me  that ;  and  here,  look  here, 
here's  Daly's  bond  for  four  thousand  six 
hundred.  Maybe  he  won't  be  so  ready  with 
his  bank-notes  as  ho  was  with   his   black 
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"  But.  to  go  back  to  the  affair  of  the 
House — " 

"We  won't  go  back  to  it,  sir,  if  it's  the 
rame  to  you,  I'm  glad,  with  all  my  heart, 
the  folly  is  over — sorra  use  I  could  see  in 
it,  except  the  expense,  and  there's  plenty  of 
that.  The  old  families,  as  they  call  them, 
can't  last  forever,  no  more  than  old  houses 
and  old  castles ;  tliere's  an  end  of  every- 
thing in  time,  and  if  Hickman  Avaits,  may- 
be his  turn  will  come  as  others  did  before 


iliim.     AVliere's  the  Darcys  now,  I'd  like  to 

i  know  ? — "    Here  he  [caused  and  stammered, 

and  at  last  stoppetl  dead  short,  an  expres- 

I  siou   of    as   much    confusion   as    age   and 

wrinkles  would  permit  covering  his  hard, 

contracted  features, 

"  You  say  truly,"  said  Heffernan,  finish- 
ing what  he  guessed  to  be  the  sentiment — 
"you  say  truly,  the  Darcys  have  run  their 
race ;  when  men's  incumbrances  have 
reached  the  point  that  his  have,  family  in- 
fluence soon  decays.  JSTow  this  business  of 
Gleeson's — "  Had  he  fired  a  shot  close  to 
the  old  man's  ear  he  could  not  have  startled 
him  more  effectually  than  by  the  mention 
of  this  name. 

"What  of  Gleeson?"  said  he,  draw'ng 
in  his  breath  and  holding  on  the  chair  with 
both  hands. 

"You  know  that  he  is  gone — fled  away 
no  one  knows  ■where  ?  " 

"Gleeson!  honest  Tom  Gleeson  ran 
away!"  exclaimed  Hickman;  "no,  no, 
that's  impossible — I'd  never  believe  that." 

"Strange  enough,  sir,  that  the  para- 
graphs here  have  not  convinced  you,"  said 
Heffernan,  taking  up  the  newspaper  which 
lay  on  the  table,  and  where  the  mark  of 
snuffy  fingers  denoted  the  very  passage  in 
question. 

"Ay!  I  didn't  notice  it  before,"  mut- 
tered the  doctor,  as  he  took  up  the  paper, 
affecting-  to  read,  but  in  reality  to  conceal 
his  own  confusion. 

'•  They  say  the  news  nearly  killed  Darcy  ; 
he  only  heard  it  when  going  into  the  House 
last  night,  and  was  seized  with  an  apoplec- 
tic fit  and  carried  hoiue  insensible."  This 
latter  Avas,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say, 
pure  invention  of  Heft'ernan,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  talking  as  a  means  of 
detecting  old  Hickman's  game.  "  Total 
ruin  to  that  family  of  course  results. 
Gleeson  had  raised  immense  sums  to  pay 
off  the  deljts,  and  carried  all  away  with 
him," 

"Ay!"  muttered  the  doctor,  as  lie 
seemed  greatly  occupied  in  arranging  his 
papers  on  the  table, 

"You'll  be  a  loser  too,  sir,  by  all  ac- 
counts," added  Heffernan. 

"Not  much — a  mere  trifle,"  said  the 
doctor,  without  looking  up  from  the  papers. 
"  But  maybe  he's  not  gone  after  all — I 
won't  believe  it  yet." 

"  There  seems  little  doubt  on  that  head," 
said  Heffernan  ;  "he  changed  three  thous- 
and pounds  in  notes  for  gold  at  Ball's  after 
the  bank  was  closed  on  Tuesday,  and  then 
went  over  to  Finlay's,  where  he  r5aid  he  had 
a  lodgment  to  make.  He  left  his  great- 
coat behind  him,  and  never  came  back  for 
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it.  I  found  tliat  paper — it  was  the  only  one 
— in  the  breast  pocket." 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?"  repeated  the 
old  man,  clutching  eaj^erly  at  it. 

''Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  said 
Heilcrnan,  smiling ;  and  he  handed  him  a 
printed  notice,  setting  forth  that  the  United 
States  bark,  the  Congress,  of  five  inindred 
tons  burden,  would  sail  for  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  the  IGth  instant,  at  an  hour 
before  high  water.  "That  looked  suspi- 
cious, didn't  it?"  said  IIcfTernan  ;  "and 
on  inquiry  I  found  lie  had  drawn  largely 
out  of,  not  only  the  banks  in  town,  but 
from  the  provincial  ones  also.  Now,  that 
note  addressed  to  yourself,  for  instance — " 

"AYliat  note  ?"  said  Hickman,  starting- 
round  as  his  face  1)ecame  pale  as  ashes ; 
"give  it  to  me— give  it  at  once  1 " 

But  Ilelfernan  held  it  firmly  between  his 
fingers,  and  merely  shook  his  head,  while, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  ho  said,  "  The  banker 
who  intrusted  this  letter  to  my  hands  was 
well  aware  of  what  importance  it  might 
prove  in  a  court  of  justice,  should  this  dis- 
astrous event  demand  a  legal  investigation." 

The  old  doctor  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  every  word  of  this  speech,  and 
merely  muttered  at  the  close  the  words, 
"  The  note,  the  note  !  " 

"  I  have  promised  to  restore  the  paper  to 
the  banker,"  said  Heffernan. 

"So  3^ou  shall — let  me  read  it,"  cried 
Hickman,  eagerly ;  and  he  clutched  from 
Hefiernan's  fingers  the  document,  before 
the  other  had  seemingly  determined  whether 
he  would  yield  to  his  demand. 

"There  it  is  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; "make  what  you  can  of  it;"  and  he 
threw  the  paper  across  the  table. 

The  note  contained  merely  the  words, 
"Ten  thousand  pounds."  There  was  no 
signature  nor  any  date,  but  the  handwriting- 
was  Gleeson's. 

"Ten  thousand  pounds,"  repeated  Hef- 
fernan,  slowly  ;  "a  large  sum  !  " 

"  So  it  is,"  chimed  in  Hickman,'  with  a 
grin  of  self-satisfaction,  wliile  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  mystery,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Helfernan's 
skill,  gave  him  a  look  of  excessive  cunning, 
which  sat  strangely  on  features  so  old  and 
time-worn. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hickman,"  said  Heffernan, 
as  he  rose  to  take  leave,  "  I  have  neither 
the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  pry  into 
any  man's  secrets.  This  affair  of  Gloeson's 
will  be  sifted  to  the  bottom  one  day  or 
other,  and  that  small  transaction  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  as  well  as  the  rest.  It 
was  not  to  discuss  him  or  his  fortunes  I 
came   here.     I   hoped    to   have   seen    Mr. 


O'Reilly,  and  exphiined  away  a  very  serious 
misconception.  Lord  Castlereagh  regrets 
it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  loss  of  Mr. 
O'lleilly's  support,  valuable  as  that  unques- 
tionably is,  but  because  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion would  seem  to  infer  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Treasury  bench  was  disingenuous. 
You  will,  I  trust,  make  this  exi)lanation 
for  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  lordship." 

"Faith,  I  won't  promise  it,"  said  old 
Hickman,  looking  up  from  a  long  column 
of  figures  v/hich  lie  was  for  some  minutes 
poiing  over;  "I  don't  understand  them 
things  at  all ;  if  Bob  wanted  to  be  a  lord, 
'tis  more  than  ever  I  did — I  don't  see  much 
pleasure  there  is  in  being  a  gentleman.  I 
Icnow,  for  my  part,  I'd  rather  sit  in  the 
back  parlor  of  my  little  shop  in  Loughrca, 
where  I  could  have  a  chat  over  a  tumbler 
of  punch  with  a  neighbor,  than  all  the 
grandeur  in  life." 

"  These  simple,  unostentatious  tastes  do 
3'ou  credit  l)efore  the  world,  sir,"  said  Hef- 
fernan,  with  a  well  put-on  look  of  admira- 
tion. 

"I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not," 
said  Hickman,  "but  I  know^  they  help  to 
make  a  good  credit  with  the  bank,  and 
that's  better — ay  ! " 

Hcffernan  affected  to  relish  the  joke,  and 
descended  the  stairs,  laughing  as  he  went ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  reached  his  carriage, 
however,  than  he  muttered  a  heavy  male- 
diction on  the  sordid  old  miser,  whose  in- 
iquities were  not  less  glaring  because  Con 
had  utterly  failed  to  unravel  anything  of 
his  mystery. 

"  To  Lord  Castlereagli's,"  said  he  to  the 
footman,  and  then  lay  back  to  ponder  over 
his  late  interview. 

The  noble  secretary  was  not  up  when 
Con  arrived,  but  had  left  orders  that  Mr. 
Heffernan  sliould  be  shown  up  to  his  room 
whenever  he  came.  It  was  now  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, wrapped  up  in  a  loose  morning 
gown,  lay  on  the  bed  where  he  had  thrown 
himself,'  without  undressing,  on  reaching 
home.  A  debate  of  more  than  fifteen 
hours,  with  all  its  strong  and  exciting 
passages,  had  completely  exhausted  his 
strength,  while  the  short  and  disturbed 
sleep  had  wearied  rather  than  refreshed 
him.  The  bed  and  the  table  beside  it  were 
covered  with  the  morning  papers  and  open 
letters  and  dispatches,  for,  tired  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  learning  the 
ne\vs  of  the  day. 

"Well,  my 'lord,"  said  Heffernan,  with 
his  habitual  smile,  as  he  stepped  noiselessly 
across  the  floor,  "I  believe  I  may  wish  you 
Joy  at  last— the  battle  is  gained  now," 
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'*  Heiglio  ! "  was  the  reply  of  tlie  secre- 
tary, while  he  extended  t^^•o  fingers  of  his 
hand  in  salutation.  "What  hour  is  it, 
HeiTernan  ? ' ' 

''  It  is  near  five,  but  really  there's  not  a 
creature  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and,  ex- 
cept old  Killgol)bin  airing  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief at  the  tiro,  not  a  soul  at  the  cIuIj. 
Last  night's  struggle  has  nearly  killed 
every  one." 

'^'Who  is  this  Mr,  Glecson  that  has  run 
off  with  so  much  money — did  you  know 
him?" 

''Oh  yes,  we  all  knew  'honest  Tom 
Gleeson.'" 

'"  Ah  !  that  was  his  sobriquet,  was  it  ?  "' 
said  the  secretary,  smiling. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  such  was  he — or  such, 
at  least,  was  he  believed  to  be,  till  yester- 
day evening.  You  know  it's  the  last  glass 
of  Vine  always  makes  a  man  tipsy." 

"And  who  is  ruined,  Heffernan — any  of 
our  friends  ?  " 

"  As  yet  there's  no  saying.  Drogheda 
will  lose  something  considerable,  I  believe, 
but  at  the  banks  the  opinion  is  that  Darcy 
will  be  the  heaviest  loser  of  any." 

"The  knight?" 

"  Yes,  the  Knight  of  Gwynne." 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  with  an  energy  of  tone 
he  had  not  displayed  before  ;  "  if  I  had  met 
half  a  dozen  such  men  as  he  is,  I  should 
have  had  some  scruples — "  He  jiaused,  and 
at  the  instant  caught  sight  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar smile  on  Helfernan's  features ;  then 
suddenly  changing  the  topic,  he  said, 
"  What  of  Nickolls— is  he  shot  ?" 

"  j^o,  my  lord,  there  was  no  meeting. 
Bagenal  Daly,  so  goes  the  story,  proposed 
going  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  a  row- 
boat." 

"What,  last  night  !  "  said  the  secretary, 
laughing. 

"Yes,  when  it  was  blowing  the  roof  off 
the  Custom  House ;  he  offered  him  his 
choice  of  weapons,  from  a  blunderbuss  to  a 
harpoon,  and  his  own  distance,  over  a 
handkerchief,  or  fifty  yards  with  a  rifle." 

"  And  was  Nickolls  deaf  to  all  such  se- 
ductions ?  " 

"  Quito  so,  my  lord ;  even  when  Daly 
said  to  him,  '  I  think  it  a  public  duty  to 
shoot  a  fellow  like  you,  for,  if  you  are  suf- 
fered to  live,  the  Government  will  make  a 
judge  of  you  one  of  these  days.'" 

"What  profound  solicitude  for  the  puri- 
ty of  the  judgment  seat !  " 

"  Daly  iuis  reason  to  think  of  these  things  ; 
he  has  been  in  the  dock  already,  and  per- 
haps suspects  he  may  be  again." 

"  Poor  Darcy,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh  to 


himself,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  I  wish  I  knew 
you  were  not  a  sufferer  by  this  fellow's 
flight.  ]^y-the-by,  Ilefl'ernan,  sit  down 
and  write  a  few  lines  to  Forester  ;  say  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  is  greatly  displeased  at  his 
protracted  absence.  I  am  tired  of  making 
excuses  for  liim,  and  as  I  dine  there  to-day, 
I  shafl  ])e  tormented  all  the  evening." 

"  Darcy's  daughter  is  very  good-looking, 
I  hear,''  said  Heirernan,  smiling  slyly, 
"and  should  have  a  large  fortune  if  mat- 
ters go  right." 

"Very  possibly,  but  old  Lady  Wallin- 
court  is  the  proudest  dowager  in  England, 
and  looks  to  the  blood-royal  for  alliances. 
Forester  is  entirely  dependent  on  her,  and 
that  reminds  me  of  a  most  solemn  pledge  I 
made  her  to  look  after  her  'dear  Dick,' 
and  prevent  any  entanglement  in  this  bar- 
barous land,  as  if  I  had  nothii\g  else  to 
think  of  !  Write  at  once,  Hcff'ernan,  and 
order  him  up  ;  say  he'll  lose  his  appoint- 
ment by  any  further  delay,  and  that  I  am 
much  annoyed  at  his  absence." 

Wliile  Heffernan  descended  to  the  libra- 
ry to  write.  Lord  Castlereagh  turned  once 
more  to  sleep  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
the  viceroy's  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"A  warning"  and  "  A  PARTING." 

If  we  wanted  any  evidence  of  how  little 
avail  all  worldly  wisdom  is,  we  might  take 
it  from  the  fact,  that  our  severest  calami- 
ties are  often  impending  us  at  the  moments 
we  deem  ourselves  most  secure  from  mis- 
fortune. Thus  was  it  that  while  the  events 
were  happening  whose  influence  was  to 
shadow  over  all  the  sunshine  of  her  life. 
Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  never  felt  more  at  ease. 
That  same  morning  the  post  had  brought 
her  a  letter  from  the  knight — only  a  few 
lines,  hYistily  written — but  enougli  to  allay 
all  her  anxiety.  He  spoke  of  law  arrange- 
ments, then  almost  completed,  by  which 
any  immediate  pressure  regarding  money 
might  be  at  once  obviated,  and  promised, 
for  the  very  first  time  in  his  life,  to  submit 
to  any  plan  of  retrenchment  she  desired  to 
adopt.  Had  it  been  in  her  power,  she 
could  not  have  dictated  lines  more  full  of 
pleasant  anticipation.  The  only  drawback 
on  the  happiness  of  her  lot  in  life  was  the 
wasteful  ex'travagance  of  a  mode  of  living 
which  savored  far  more  of  feudal  barbarism 
than  of  modern  luxury. 

Partly  from  long  habit  and  association, 
partly   from   indolence   of    character,    but 
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more  than  either  from  a  compassionate  con- 
sideration of  those  whoso  livelihood  miirht 
he  impaired  hy  any  chaiipje  in  his  establish- 
ment, the  knight  had  resisted  all  suggestion 
of  alteration,  lie  viewed  the  very  pecula- 
tions around  him  as  vested  rights,  and 
the  most  he  could  i)ledge  himself  to  was, 
that  when  the  })resent  race  died  out  he 
would  not  ajjpoint  any  successors. 

The  same  post  that  brougiit  this  pleasant 
letter,  conveyed  one  of  far  less  grateful  im- 
port to  Forester.  It  wjis  a  long  ei)istle 
from  his  mother,  carefully  worded,  and  so 
characteristic  withal,,  that  if  it  Avere  any 
part  of  our  object  to  introduce  that  lady  to, 
our  readers,  we  could  not  more  easily  do  so 
than  through  her  own  letter.  Such  is  not, 
hoAvever,  our  intention  ;  enough  if  Ave  say 
that  it  Avas  a  species  of  domestic  homily, 
Avhere  moral  jn-inciples  and  worldly  Avisdom 
found  thcms'elves  so  inextricably  interAvo- 
ven,  no  mean  skill  could  have  disentangled 
them.  She  had  learned,  as  careful  mothers 
somehow  ahvays  contrive  to  learn,  that  her 
son  was  domesticated  in  the  house  Avith  a 
very  charming  and  beautiful  girl,  and  the 
occasion  seemed  suitable  to  inforce  some  of 
those  excellent  precepts,  which  hitherto 
had  been  deficient  in  force  ior  want  of  a 
practical  example. 

Had  Lady  Wallincourt  limited  herself  to 
cautious  counsels  about  falling  in  Ioa'C  Avitli 
some  rustic  beauty  in  a  remote  region, 
Forester  might  have  treated  the  advice  as 
one  of  those  matter-of-course  events,  Avhicli 
cause  no  more  surprise  than  the  receipt  of 
a  printed  circular ;  but  she  Avent  further. 
She  deemed  this  a  fitting  occasion  to  in- 
struct her  son  into  the  mystery  of  that  craft 
w^iich,  in  her  OAvn  experience  of  life,  she 
had  seen  make  more  than  one  man's  for- 
tune, and  by  being  adci)ts  in  which  many 
of  her  OAvn  family  had  attained  to  high  and 
lasting  honors.  This  science  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  success  in  female  socie- 
ty. "•'  I  Avill  not  insult  either  your  good 
taste  or  your  understanding,"  Avrote  she, 
"'by  any  warning  against  falling  in  love  in 
Ireland.  Beauty  is — Fran  ce  excepted — pret- 
ty equally  distributed  through  the  Avorld  ; 
neither  is  there  any  nationality  in  good 
looks,  for,  noAvadays,  admixture  of  race  has 
obliterated  CA'cry  peculiarity  of  origin.  In 
all  then  that  concerns  manner,  tone,  and 
breeding,  your  own  country  possesses  the 
true  standard  ;  CA^ery  deviation  from  this  is 
a  fault.  What  is  conventional  must  be 
right,  because  it  is  the  exponent  of  general 
opinion  on  those  topics  for  which  each  feels 
interested.  ISTow  the  Irish,  my  dear  boy, 
the  Irish  are  never  conventional ;  they  are 
clannish,  provincial,    peculiar,   but    never 


conventional.  Their  pride  would  seem  to 
1)0  rather  to  ruffle  than  fall  in  Avith  the 
general  sympathies  of  society.  They  for- 
get that  the  social  Avorld  is  a  great  compact, 
and  tiiey  are  ahvays  striving  for  individual 
successes  by  personal  distinction  :  this  is 
the  very  acme  of  vulgarity. 

*'If  they,  however,  are  very  indifferent 
models  for  imitation,  they  afford  an  excel- 
lent school  for  your  ov/n  training  ;  they  are 
a  shrewd,  quick-sighted  race,  Avith  a  strong 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  are  Avhat  the 
French  call  malin  to  a  degree.  To  Avin  fa- 
vor among  them  Avithout  any  subservient 
imitation  of  their  OAvn  habits,  Avhich  Avotild 
be  contemptible,  is  not  over  easy. 

"If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  are  at 
l^resent  Avell  circumstanced  to  profit  by  my 
counsels.  I  am  told  of  a  very  agreeable  and 
very  jn-etty  girl  Avith  Avhom  you  ride  and 
Avalk  out  constantly,  and  far  from  feeling 
an.y  maternal  uneasiness — for  I  trust  I  know 
my  son — I  am  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance. 
Make  the  most  of  such  an  adA'antage  by  ex- 
ercising your  OAvn  abilities  and  poAvers  of 
pleasing,  giA'e  yourself  the  habit  of  talking 
your  very  best  on  every  topic,  Avithout  pe- 
dantry or  any  sign  of  premeditation.  Prac- 
tice that  blending  of  courteous  deference  to 
a  woman's  opinions  with  a  subdued  con- 
sciousness of  your  own  powers,  which  I 
have  so  often  spoken  to  you  of  in  your  dear 
father's  character.  Seldom  venture  on  an 
axiom,  ncA'er  tell  an  anecdote — be  most 
guarded  in  any  indulgence  of  humor;  a 
laugh  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  triumphs. 
It  is  the  habit  to  reproach  us  Avith  our  fri- 
gidity— I  believe  not  without  reason — cul- 
tivate, then,  a  certain  amount  of  warmth 
which  may  suggest  the  idea  of  earnestness, 
apart  from  all  suspicion  of  enthusiasm, 
Avhieh  I  haA^e  often  told  you  is  low-lived. 
Watch  carefully  by  what  qualities  your 
success  is  more  advanced  ;  examine  your- 
self as  to  Avhat- defects  you  experience  in 
your  OAvn  character  ;  make  yourself  esteem- 
ed as  a  means  of  being  estimal)le  ;  Avin  re- 
gard, and  the  habit  of  pleasing  Avill  giA'e  a 
charm  to  your  manner,  even  Avhen  you  are 
not  desirous  to  secure  affection.  Your  poor 
dear  father  often  confessed  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  his  first  affairs  of  the  heart, 
and  used  to  say,  whenever  by  any  adroit  ex- 
ercise of  his  captivation  he  had  gained  over 
an  adverse  maid  of  honor,  I  owe  that  to 
Louisa,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  young 
lady — I  forget  noAV  Avho  she  Avas.  The 
mechanism  of  the  heart  is  alike  in  all  lands  ; 
the  means  of  success  in  Ireland  Avill  Avin 
victory  where  the  prize  is  higher.  In  all 
this,  remember  I  by  no  means  advise  you 
to  sport  Avith  any  young  lady's  feelings,  nor 
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to  -will  more  of  lier  affection  than  may  as- 
sure you  that  the  entire  could  ah-o  become 
yours — a  polite  chess-player  vv'ill  rest  satis- 
fied to  say  'clicck/  without  pushing  the 
adversary  to  '  mate. ' 

'^  It  will  soon  be  time  you  should  leave 
the  army,  and  I  hope  to  find  you  have 
acquired  some  other  education  by  the  pur- 
suit than  mere  knowledge  of  dress." 

This  is  a  short  specimen  of  tiio  maternal 
Macliiavelism  by  which  "  the  most  fascinat- 
ing Avoman  of  her  set "  hoped  to  instruct 
lier  son,  and  teach  him  the  road  to  fortune. 

Such  is  the  fatal  depravity  of  every  human 
heart,  that  any  subtle  ajjpcal  to  selfishness, 
if  it  fail  to  flex  the  victim  to  the  Avill,  at 
least  shakes  the  strong  sense  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and  makes  our  very  worthiness 
seem  weakness. 

Forester's  first  impression  vv^as  almost 
anger  as  he  read  these  lines,  the  second  time 
lie  perused  them  he  was  far  less  shocked,  and 
at  last  was  puzzled  whether  more  to  wonder 
at  the  keen  worldly  knowledge  they  be- 
trayed or  the  solicitude  of  that  aiicction 
which  consented  to  unvail  so  much  of  life 
for  his  guidance.  The  result  of  all  these 
conflicting  emotions  was  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  discontent  with  himself  and 
all  the  world  ;  nor  could  the  fascinations  of 
that  little  circle  in  which  he  lived  so  inti- 
mately, subdue  the  feeling. 

Lady  Eleanor  saw  this,  and  exerted  her- 
self with  all  her  wonted  powers  to  amuse 
and  interest  him  ;  Helen  too,  delighted  at 
the  favorable  change  in  her  mother's  spirits, 
contributed  to  sustain  the  tone  of  light- 
hearted  pleasantry,  while  she  could  not 
restrain  a  jest  upon  Forester's  unusual 
gloominess. 

The  manner,  whose  fascinations  had 
hitherto  so  many  charms,  now  almost 
irritated  him ;  the  poison  of  suspicion  had 
been  imbibed,  and  he  continually  asked 
himself,  what  if  the  very  subtlety  his 
mother's  letter  spoke  of  was  now  practiced 
by  her  ?  If  all  the  varied  hues  of  captiva- 
tion  her  changing  humor  wore  were  but  the 
deep  practiced  lures  of  coquetry  ?  His  self- 
love  was  piqued  by  the  thought,  as  well  as 
his  perceptive  shrewdness,  and  he  set  him- 
self, as  he  believed,  to  decipher  her  real 
nature  ;  but,  such  is  the  blindness  of  mere 
egotism,  in  reality  to  misunderstand  and 
mistake,  her. 

How  often  it  happens  in  life  that  the 
moment  a  doubt  prevails  as  to  some  trait  or 
feature  of  our  character,  we  should  exactly 
seize  upon  that  very  instant  to  indulge  in 
some  weakness  or  passing  levity  that  may 
strengthen  a  mere  suspicion  or  make  it 
certainty. 


Helen  never  seemed  gayer  than  on  this 
evening,  scarcely  noticing  Forester,  save 
when  to  jest  upon  his  morose  and  silent 
mood  ;  she  talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang 
in  all  the  free  joyousness  of  a  happy  heart, 
unconsciously  disiilaying  powers  of  mind 
and  feeling  which,  in  calmer  moments,  lay 
dormant  and  concealed. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  Helen  had 
just  risen  from  her  harp — where  she  was 
playing  one  of  those  wild,  half-sad,  half- 
playful,  melodies  of  her  country — when  a 
gentle  tap  came  to  the  door,  and,  without 
waiting  for  leave  to  enter,  old  Tate  ap- 
peared. 

The  old  man  was  pale,  and  his  features 
wore  an  expression  of  extreme  terror ;  but 
he  Vv^as  doing  his  very  utmost,  as  it  seemed, 
to  struggle  against  some  inward  fear,  as, 
with  a  smile  of  far  more  melancholy  than 
mirth,  he  said,  "'Did  ye  hear  it,  my  lady  ? 
I'm  sure  ve  heerd  it." 

"Heard  what,  Tate?"  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor. 

"  The — but  I  see  Miss  Helen's  laughing 
at  me.  Ah  !  don't  then,  miss,  darlin' — don't 
laugh." 

"  AVhat  was  it,  Tate  ?  Tell  us  what  you 
heard." 

'•'The  banshee,  n\y  hidy  !  Ay,  there's 
the  way — I  knew  how  'tv/ould  be,  you'd 
only  laugh  when  I  tould  you." 

"  Where  was  it  you  heard  it  ?  "  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  affecting  seriousness  to  gratify  the 
old  man's  superstition. 

"  Lender  the  east  window,  my  lady ; 
then  it  moved  across  the  flower-garden,  and 
down  to  the  shore  beneath  the  big  rocks." 

"What  was  it  like,  Tate?" 

"  'Twas  like  a  funeral  '  coyne '  first,  miss, 
when  ye  heerd  it  far  away  in  the  mountain': 
and  then  it  rose,  and  swelled  fuller  and 
stronger,  till  it  swam  all  round  me,  and  at 
last  died  away  to  the  light,  soft  cry  of  an 
infant. " 

"Exactly,  Tate  ;  it  was  Captain  Forester 
sighing.  1  never  heard  a  better  description 
in  my  life." 

"Ah  !  don't  laugh,  my  lady — don't  now. 
Miss  Helen,  dear.  I  never  knew  luck  nor  ^ 
grace  come  of  laughing  when  the  warnin' 
was  come.  'Tis  the  captain,  there,  looks 
sad  and  thoughtful — the  Heavens  bless  him 
for  it !  He  knows  it  is  no  time  for  laugh- 
ing." 

Forester  might  have  accepted  the  eulogy 
in  better  part,  perhaps,  had  he  understood 
it ;  but  as  it  Avas,  he  turned  abru])tly  abowfc 
and  asked  Lady  Eleanor  for  an  explanation 
of  tiie  whole  mystery. 

"Tate  thinks  he  has  heard—" 

"  Thinks  !  "   interrupted  the   old  man. 
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with  a  rorrowful  gesture  of  both  hands. 
"Musha!  I'd  take  the  Gospel  on  it ;  I 
heerd  it  as  plain  as  I  hear  your  ladyship 
now. " 

Lady  Eleanor  smiled,  and  went  on— ''  the 
cry  of  the  banshee,  that  dreadful  warning 
which,  in  the  superstition  of  the  country, 
always  betokens  death,  or  at  least  some 
great  calamity,  to  the  house  it  is  heard,  to 
wail  over." 

"  A  polite  attention,  to  say  the  least," 
said  Forester,  smiling  sarcastically,  "of 
the  witch,  or  fairy,  or  whatever  it  is,  to 
ajinounco  to  people  an  approaching  mis- 
fortune. And  has  every  cabin  got  its  own 
ban — what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  The  cabins  has  none,"  said  Tate,  with 
a  look  of  severe  reproach  the  most  remote 
possible  from  his  habitual  air  of  deference  ; 
"  'tis  only  the  ouldestand  most  ancient  fami- 
lies, like  his  honor  the  knight's,  has  a  ban- 
shee. But  it's  no  use  talking  ;  I  see  nobody 
believes  me." 

"Yes,  Tate,  I  do,"  cried  Helen,  with  an 
earnestness  of  manner,  either  really  felt, 
or  assumed  to  gratify  the  poor  old  man's 
superstitious  veneration  ;  "just  tell  me  how 
you  heard  it  first." 

"  Like  that  !  "  whispered  Tate,  as  he  held 
up  his  hand  to  inforce  silence  ;  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  low,  plaintive  cry  was  heard, 
as  if  beneath  the  very  Avindow.  The  accent 
was  not  of  pain  or  suffering,  but  of  melan- 
choly so  soft,  so  touching,  and  yet  so  in- 
tense, that  it  stilled  every  voice  within  the 
room,  where  now  each  long-drawn  breath 
was  audible. 

There  is  a  lurking  trait  of  superstition  in 
•  every  human  heart,  which  will  resist,  at 
some  one  moment  or  other,  every  effort  of 
reason  and  every  scoff  of  irony.  An  instant 
before,  and  Forester  was  ready  to  jest  with 
■the  old  man's  terrors,  and  now  his  own 
spirit  was  not  all  devoid  of  them.  The 
feeling  was,  however,  but  of  a  moment's 
duration  ;  suspicion  again  assumed  its  sway, 
and,  seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  to  search  the  flower-garden  and  ex- 
amine every  spot  where  any  one  might  lie 
,  concealed. 

"There  he  goes  now,  as  if  he  could  see 
her  ;  and  maybe 'twould  be  as  well  for  him 
he  didn't,"  said  Tate  as,  in  contempt  of  tlie 
English  incredulity,  he  gazed  after  the 
eager  youth.  "'  Is  his  honor  well,  my  lady  ? 
— when  did  you  hear  from  him  ? '' 

"  We  heard  this  very  day,  Tate ;  he  is 
perfectly  well." 

"  And  Master  Lionel — the  captain,  I 
mane — but  I  only  can  think  he's  a  child 
still." 

"  Quite  well,  too,"  said  Helen.     "Don't 
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alarm  yourself,  Tate  ;  you  know  how  sadly 
the  Avind  can  sigh  througli  these  old  walls 
at  times,  and  under  the  yew-trees,  too,  it 
sounds  drearily  ;  I've  shncfdered  to  myself 
often,  as  I've  heard  it." 

"  God  grant  it ! "  said  old  Tate,  piously  • 
but  tb.o  shake  of  his  head  and  the  muttering 
sounds  between  his  teeth,  attested  that  he 
laid  no  such  flattering  unction  to  his  heart 
as  mere  disbelief  might  offer.  " 'Tisn't  a 
death-cry,  anyhow.  Miss  Helen,"  Avhispered 
he  to  Miss  Darcj-,  as  he  moved  toward  the 
door  ;  "for  I  went  down  to  the  back  of  the 
abbey,  where  Sir  Everard  was  buried,  and 
all  was  still  there." 

"Well,  go  to  bed  noAV,  Tate,  and  don't 
think  more  about  it ;  if  the  wind — " 

"Ah!  the  wind!  the  wind!"  said  he, 
querulously  ;  "that's  the  way  it  always  is, 
as  if  God  Almighty  had  no  other  Wiiy  of 
talking  to  our  hearts  than  the  cry-  of  the 
night-wind." 

"Well,  Captain  Forester,  what  success? 
Have  you  confronted  the   specter  ? "   said 
Lady  Eleanor,  as  he  re-entered  the  apart 
ment. 

"  Except  having  fallen  into  a  holly-bush, 
where  I  rivaled  the  complaining  accents  of 
the  old  witch,  I  have  no  adventure  to  re- 
count ;  all  is  perfectly  still  and  tranquil 
without. 

"  You  have  got  your  cheek  scratched  for 
folloAving  the  Syren,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
laughing;  "pray  put  another  log  on  the 
lire,  it  is  fearfully  chilly  here." 

Old  Tate  withdrew  slowly  and  unwilling- 
ly ;  he  saw  that  his  intelligence  had  failed 
to  produce  a  proper  sense  of  terror  on  their 
minds  ;  and  his  own  load  of  anxiety  was 
heavier,  from  want  of  participation. 

The  conversation,  by  that  strange  instinct 
which  influences  the  least  as  well  as  the 
most  credulous  people,  now  turned  on  the 
superstitions  of  the  peasantry,  and  many  a 
legend  and  story  were  remembered  by  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  daughter,  in  which  these 
popular  beliefs  formed  a  chief  feature 

"It  is  unfair  and  unwise,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these 
stories,  "  to  undervalue  such  influences , 
the  sailor,  vrho  passes  his  life  in  dangers, 
watches  the  elements  with  an  eye  and  an 
ear  that  training  have  rendered  almost  pre- 
ternaturally  observant,  and  he  sees  the  sign 
of  storm  where  others  would  but  mark  the 
glow  of  a  red  sunset ;  so  among  a  primitive 
people  communing  much  with  their  own 
hearts  in  solitary,  unfrequented  places,  im- 
agination becornes  developed  in  undue  pro- 
portion, and  the  mind  seeks  relief  in  crea- 
tive efforts  from  the  wearying  sense  of 
loneliness;    but  even    these   are  less  idle 
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fancies  tlian  conclusions  come  to  from  long 
and  deep  thought.  Some  strange  process 
of  analogy  would  seem  the  parent  of  su])cr- 
Ktitions  which  we  know  to  be  common  to  all 
lands." 

''Which  means,  that  you  half  believe  in 
ji  banshee  !  "  said  Forester,  smiling. 

"Not  so;  but  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
despise  the  frame  of  mind  which  suggests 
these  beliefs,  although  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
apparitions.  Poor  Tate  there  had  never 
dreamed  of  hearing  the  banshee  cry  if  some 
painful  thought  of  impending  misfortune 
had  not  suggested  her  presence  ;  his  fears 
may  not  be  unfounded,  although  the  form 
they  take  be  preternatural." 

"I  protest  against  all  such  plausibili- 
ties," said  Helen.  "I'm  for  the  banshee, 
as  the  republicans  say  in  France,  '  one  and 
indivisible.'  I'll  not  accept  of  natural  ex- 
planations. Mr.  Bagenal  Daly  says  we  may 
well  believe  in  spirits,  when  we  put  faith 
in  the  mere  ghost  of  a  parliament." 

"  Helen  is  throwing  out  a  bait  for  a  poli- 
tical discussion,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  laugh- 
ing, "and  so  I'll  even  say  good -night. 
Good -night.  Captain  Forester,  and  pleas- 
ant dreams  of  the  banshee." 

Forester  rose  and  took  his  leave,  vrhich, 
somehow,  was  colder  than  usual.  His  mo- 
ther's counsels  had  got  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  distrust  perverted  every  former 
source  of  pleasure. 

"Her  manner  is  all  coquetry,"  said  he, 
angrily,  to  himself,  as  he  walked  toward 
his  room. 

Poor  fellow  !  and  what  if  it  were  ?  Co- 
quetry is  but  gilding,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
can  never  be  well  laid  on  if  the  substance 
beneath  is  not  a  precious  metal. 

There  was,  at  the  place  Avhere  the  river 
opened  into  the  sea,  a  small  inlet  of  tlie 
bay  guarded  by  two  bold  and  rocky  head- 
lands, between  which  the  tide  swept  with 
uncommon  violence,  accumulating  in  time 
a  kind  of  bar,  over  which,  even  in  calm 
weather,  the  waves  were  lashed  into  break- 
ers, while  the  waters  within  were  still  as  a 
mountain  lake.  The  ancient  ruin  we  have 
already  alluded  to  passingly,  stood  on  a  lit- 
tle eminence  fronting  this  small  creek,  and 
although  unmarked  by  any  architectural 
beauty,  or  any  pretensions,  save  the  hum- 
ble possession  of  four  rude  walls  pierced 
by  narrow  windows,  and  a  low  doorway 
formed  of  three  large  stones,  was  yet,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  people,  endowed 
with  some  superior  holiness— so  it  is  certain 
the  little  churchyard  around  bespoke.  It 
was  crowded  Avith  graves,  whose  humble 
monuments  consisted  in  wooden  crosses, 
decorated  in  recent  cases  Avith  little  gar- 


lands of  paper  or  wild  flowers,  as  piety  oi 
att'ection  suggested.  The  fragments  of 
sliip-tindjer  around  showed  that  they  who 
slept  beneath  had  been  mostly  fishermen, 
for  the  chapel  was  peculiarly  esteemed  by 
them  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  fishing 
season  a  mass  Avas  invariably  offered  here 
for  the  success  of  the  herring- fishery,  by  a 
priest  from  a  neighboring  parish,  whose  ex- 
penses were  willingly  and  liberally  reward- 
ed by  the  fishermen. 

In  exact  proportion  with  the  reverence 
in  Avhich  this  spot  was  regarded  by  day 
was  the  fear  and  dread  entertained  oi'  it  by 
night.  Stories  of  ghosts  and  evil  spirits 
were  rife  far  and  near  of  that  lonely  ruin, 
and  the  hardiest  seamen  who  Avould  brave 
the  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Avould  not 
venture  alone  Avithin  these  deserted  walls 
after  dark.  Helen  remembered,  as  a  child, 
having  been  once  there  after  sunset,  in- 
duced by  an  intense  curiosity  to  hear  or  see 
something  of  those  sounds  and  shapes  her 
nurse  had  told  of,  and  what  alarm  her  absence 
created  among  the  household  increased 
when  it  was  discovered  where  she  had  been. 

The  same  strange  desire  to  hear  if  it 
might  be  that  sad  and  Availing  voice  Avhicli 
all  had  so  distinctly  heard  in  the  drawing- 
room,  led  her,  when  she  had  wished  her 
mother  good-night,  to  leave  her  chamber, 
and  crossing  the  flower-garden,  to  descend 
to  the  beach  by  a  small  door  which  opened 
on  a  little  pathAvay  down  to  the  sea.  When 
the  superstitions  whose  teri'ors  have  af- 
frighted childhood  are  either  conquered  by 
reason  or  uprooted  by  worldly  influence, 
they  still  leave  behind  them  a  strange  pas- 
sion for  the  marvelous,  wdiich  in  imagina- 
tive temj)eraments  is  frequently  greatly  dc- 
A'eloped,  and  becomes -a  great  source  of  en- 
joyment or  suffering  to  iti  possessor.  Hel- 
en Darcy's  nature  was  of  th.is  kind,  and 
she  would  gladly  have  accepted  all  the  tre- 
mors and  terrors  of  her  nursery  days  to  feel 
once  again  that  intense  awe,  that  anxious 
heart  -  beating  expectancy,  a  ghost  story 
used  to  create  within  her. 

The  night  was  calm  and  starlit,  the  sea 
Avas  tranquil  and  unrufllcd,  except  Avhere  the 
bar  broke  the  floAV  of  the  tide,  and  marked 
by  a  long  line  of  foam  the  struggling  break- 
ers, whose  hoarse  plash  Avas  heard  aboA'e  the 
rippling  on  the  strand.  Even  in  the  rocky 
caves  all  Avas  still,  not  an  echo  resounded 
within  those  dreary  ca\xrns  where  at  times 
the  thunder's  self  was  not  louder.  Helen 
reached  the  little  churchyard  ;  she  kncAV 
every  path  and  foot-track  through  it,  and 
at  last,  strolling  leisurely  onward,  entered 
the.ruin  and  sat  doAvn  within  the  deep  win- 
dow that  looked  OA'cr  the  sea. 
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For  some  time  her  aLtention  was  directed 
seaward,  watcliing  tlie  waves  as  they  rc- 
llected  back  the  spangled  heaveu,  or  sank 
again  in  dark  siiadow,  when  suddenly  she 
perceived   the  figure   of   a  man,  who   ap- 

f)eared  slowly  pacing  the  beach  immediate- 
y  beneath  where  she  sat. 

"What  could  have  brought  any  one  thei'e 
at  such  an  hour  she  could  not  imagine  ; 
and  however  few  her  terrors  of  the  Avorld 
of  spirits,  she  Avould  gladly  at  this  moment 
have  been  safe  within  the  abbey.  While 
she  debated  with  herself  how  to  act — 
whether  to  remain  in  her  present  conceal- 
ment, or  venture  on  a  sudden  flight — the 
figure  halted  exactly  under  the  window. 
Her  doubts  and  fears  were  now  speedily  re- 
solved, for  she  perceived  it  was  Forester, 
who,  induced  by  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
had  thns  strolled  out  upon  the  shore. 
"  What  if  I  should  put  his  courageous  in- 
credulity to  the  test  ? ''  thought  Helen  ; 
"the  moment  is  propitious  now.  I  could 
easily  imitate  the  cry  of  the  banshee  !  " 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resist- 
ed, and  without  further  thought  she  ut- 
tered a  low  thrilling  wail,  in  an  accent  of 
most  touching  sorrow.  Forester  started 
and  looked  up,  but  the  dark  Avails  were  in 
deep  shadow  :  whatever  his  real  feeling  at 
the  moment,  he  lost  no  time  in  clambering 
up  the  bank  on  which  the  ruin  stood,  and 
from  which  he  rightly  judged  the  sound 
proceeded.  Helen  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
to  attribute  this  step  to  terror  or  the  oppo- 
site, when  she  heard  his  foot  as  he  travt-rsed 
the  thickly-studded  graveyard — a  moment 
more  and  lie  would  be  in  the  church  itself, 
where  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  her  by 
her  white  dress.  But  one  chance  oifered 
of  escape,  which  was  to  leap  from  the  win- 
dow down  upon  the  strand  —  it  was  deeper 
than  she  fancied,  nearly  twice  her  own 
height,  but  then  detection,  for  more  than 
one  good  reason,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Helen  was  not  one  of  those  who  long  hes- 
itate when  their  minds  are  to  be  made  up  ; 
she  slipped  noiselessly  between  the  stone 
mullion  and  the  side  of  the  window,  and 
sprang  out ;  unfortunately,  one  foot  turned 
on  a  small  stone,  and  she  fell  on  the  sand, 
while  a  slight  accent  of  pain  unconsciously 
broke  from  her.  Before  she  could  rise.  For- 
ester was  beside  her  ;  with  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  half  pressed,  as  he  assisted  her  to 
recover  her  feet. 

"So,  fair  spirit,"  said  he,  jocularly,  "I 
have  tracked  you,  it  would  seem  ; "  then, 
for  the  first  time  discovering  it  was  Helen, 
he  muttered  in  a  diiferent  tone,  "I  ask 
pardon.  Miss  Darcy  —  I  really  did  not 
know — " 


"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Captain  Forester," 
said  she,  disengaging  herself  from  his  aid. 
"I  certainly  deserve  a  lesson  for  my  silly 
attempt  lo  frighten  you,  and  I  believe  I 
have  sprained  my  ankle.  Will  you  kindly 
send  Florence  to  me  ?  " 

"I  cannot  leave  you  here  alone,  Mis.s 
Darcy  ;  pray  take  my  arm  aud  let  me  assist 
you  back  to  the  abbey." 

The  tone  of  deference  he  now  spoke  in, 
and  the  increasing  pain,  coucurred  to  per- 
suade her,  and  she  accepted  the  proffered 
assistance. 

"  The  absurdity  of  this  adventure  is  not 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  having  frightened 
you,"  said  she,  laughing ;  "  if  I  could  only 
say  hov>^  terrified  you  were — " 

"You  might  indeed  have  said  so,"  inter- 
rupted Forester,  "had  I  guessed  the  figure 
I  saw  leap  out  was  yours." 

"  It  was  even  higher  than  I  thought," 
said  she,  avoiding  to  remark  the  fervent 
accents  in  which  these  words  were  spoken. 

Forester  was  silent ;  his  heart  was  full  to 
bursting  ;  the  passion  so  lately  dashed  by 
doubts  and  suspicions  returned  with  tenfold 
force  now  that  he  felt  her  arm  within  his 
own,  as  step  by  step  they  moved  along. 

"  You  are  in  great  pain,  I  fear,"  said  he, 
tremulously. 

''No,  not  now.  I  am  so  much  more 
ashamed  of  my  folly  than  a  sufferer  from 
it,  that  I  could  forgive  the  sprain,  if  I 
could  the  silly  notion  that  caused  it.  'Twas 
an  unlucky  fancy,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  although 
they  walked  but  slowly,  they  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  little  gate  that  opened  into 
the  flower-garden.  Forester  was  silent. 
Was  it  from  this  cause,  or  by  some  secret 
freemasonry  of  the  female  heart,  that  she 
suspected  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  exerted  herself  to  move  on  more  ra})id- 

"Take  time,  Miss  Darcy;  not  so  fast ; 
if  not  for  your  sake,  for  mine  at  least." 

The  last  few  words  were  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  but  every  one  of  them  reached  her 
to  Avhom  they  were  addressed ;  whether 
affecting  not  to  hear  them,  or  preferring  to 
mistake  their  meaning,  Helen  made  no 
answer, 

"  I  said  for  my  sake,"  resumed  he,  with 
a  courage  that  demanded  all  his  energy, 
"because  on  these  few  moments  the  whole 
fortune  of  my  future  life  is  jslaced.  I  love 
you." 

"  Nay,  Captain  Forester,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing, "this  is  not  quite  fair  ;  I  failed  in  my 
attempt  to  terrify  you,  and  have  paid  the 
penalty  ;  let  there  not  be  a  fxirther  one  of 
my  listening  to  what  I  should  not  hear." 
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'*  And  wliy  not  hear  it,  Helen  ?  Is  the 
devotion  of  one,  even  liumble  as  I  am,  a 
tiling  to  offend  ?  Is  it  the  less  sincere  that 
I  feci  how  mnch  you  'are  above  me  in  every 
way  ?  Will  not  my  very  presumption 
prove  how  fervent  is  the  passion  that  has 
made  me  forget  all  save  itself — all,  save 
you  ?  " 

Truth  has  its  own  accents,  however  weak 
the  words  in  syllables.  Helen  laughed  not 
now,  but  walked  on  with  quicker  steps  ; 
while  the  youth,  the  barrier  once  passed, 
poured  forth  with  heartfelt  eloquence  liis 
tale  of  love,  recalling  to  her  mind  by  many 
a  slight,  unnoticed  trait,  his  long-pledged 
devotion ;  how  he  had  watched  and  wor- 
shiped her,  seeking  to  win  favor  in  her 
eyes,  and  seem  not  all  unworthy  of  her 
heart. 

"It is  true,"  said  he,  "I cannot,  dare  not 
ask  in  return  for  an  aliection  which  should 
repay  my  OAvn  ;  but  let  me  hope  that  Avhat 
I  now  sjieak,  the  devotion  I  pledge,  is  no 
rejected  offering ;  that  although  you  care 
not  for  me,  you  will  not  crush  forever  one 
•^vho  lives  but  in  your  smile,  that  you  will 
give  me  time  to  show  myself  more  v/orthy 
of  the  prize  I  strive  for.  There  is  no  trial 
I  would  not  dare — " 

"I  must  interrupt  you.  Captain  For- 
ester," said  Helen,  with  a  voice  that  all  her 
efforts  had  not  rendered  quite  steady  ;  "  it 
would  be  an  ungenerous  requital  for  the 
sentiments  you  say  you  feel—" 

''Say  !— nay,  Helen,  I  swear  it,  by  every 
hope  that  now  thrills  within  me — " 

"  It  would  be,"  resumed  she,  tremulously, 
"an  ungenerous  requital  for  this,  were  I 
to  practice  any  deception  on  you.  I  am 
sincerely,  deeply  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  as 
you  have  done.  I  had  long  since  learned 
to  regard  you  as  the  friend  of  Lionel,  al- 
most like  a  brother.  The  pleasure  3'our 
society  afforded  one  I  am  most  attached 
to  increased  the  feeling ;  and  as  intimacy 
increased  between  us,  I  thought  how  happy 
were  it  if  the  ambitions  of  life  did  not  with- 
draw from  home  the  sons  Avhose  kindness 
can  be  as  thoughtful  and  as  tender  as  that 
of  the  daughters  of  tlie  house.  Shall  I 
confess  it  ?  I  almost  wished  my  brother  like 
you — but  yet  all  this  was  not  love — nay,  for 
I  will  be  frank,  at  whatever  cost — t  had 
never  felt  this  toward  you,  if  I  suspected 
your  sentiments  toward  me — " 

"But,  dearest  Helen — " 

"  Here  me  out.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  the  impropriety  of  such  a  meeting 
as  this  can  be  obviated,  chance  though  it 
be,  and  that  is,  by  perfect  candor.  I  have 
told  you  the  simple  truth,  not  with  any 
undervaluing  sense   of    the   affection  you 


proffer,  still  less  with  any  coquetry  of  re« 
serve.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  heart 
you  offer  me,  since  I  could  not.give  my  own 
in  exchange." 

"  Do  you  deny  mc  all  hope  ?  "  said  he,  in 
an  accent  almost  bursting  with  grief. 

"  I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to  say  I  shall 
never  change  ;  but  I  am  honest  enough  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  expect  it." 

"Farewell,  then,  Helen  !  I  do  not  love 
you  less  that  you  have  taught  me  to  think 
more  humbly  of  myself.  Good-by — for- 
ever ! " 

"It  is  Ijetter  it  should  come  to  this," 
said  Helen,  faintly  ;  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  toward  him.     "Good-by,  Forester!" 

He  pressed  one  long  and  burning  kiss 
upon  her  hand,  and  turned  away  while  she, 
pushing  open  the  door,  entered  the  little 
garden.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  when  the  calm  courage 
in  which  she  spoke  forsook  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

So  is  it,  the  heart  can  be  moved,  even  its 
most  tender  chords,  when  the  touch  that 
stirs  it  is  less  of  love  than  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SOME     SAD     REVELATIONS. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  memo= 
rable  debate  we  have  briefly  alluded  to,  that 
the  Knight  of  Gwynne  was  sitting  alone  in 
one  of  the  large  rooms  of  his  Dublin  man- 
sion. Although  his  servants  had  strict 
orders  to  say  he  had  left  toAvn,  he  had  not 
quitted  the  capital,  but  passed  eacli  day, 
from  sunrise  till  late  at  night,  in  examining 
his  various  accounts,  and  endeavoring,  with 
what  slight  business  knowledge  he  possessed, 
to  ascertain  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
and  how  far  Gleeson's  flight  had  comi^ro- 
mised  him.  There  is  no  such  chaotic  con- 
fusion to  the  unaccustomed  mind  as  the 
entangled  web  of  long-standing  moneyed 
embarrassments,  and  so  Darcy  found  it. 
Bills  for  large  sums  had  been  j^assed,  to 
provide  for  which,  renewals  had  been 
granted,  and  this  for  a  succession  of  years, 
until  the  debt  accumulating  had  been  met 
by  a  mortgage  or  a  l)ond  :  many  of  these 
bills  were  missing — where  wei'e  they  ?  was 
the  question,  and  what  liability  might  yet 
attach  to  them  ? 

Again,  loans  had  been  raised  more  than 
once  to  pay  off  these  incumbrances,  the 
interest  on  which  was  duly  charged  in  his 
account,  and  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of 
these  payments  having  been   made ;   nor 
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among  the  very  last  sent  papers  from  Glee- 
son  was  there  any  trace  of  that  bond,  to 
release  which,  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  had  been  raised.  That 
the  money  was  handed  to  Hickman,  Bagcnal 
Daly  was  convinced  ;  tiie  memorandum 
given  liim  by  Freney  was  a  ccn-roboration 
of  the  probability  at  least,  but  still  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  transaction  here. 
Even  this  was  not  the  worst,  for  the  knight 
now  discovered  that  the  rental  charged  in 
liis  accounts  was  more  than  double  the 
reality,  Gleeson  having  for  many  years  back 
practiced  the  fraud  of  granting  leases  at  a 
low,  sometimes  a  merely  nominal  rent, 
while  he  accepted  renewal  fines  from  the 
tenants,  which  he  applied  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  it  at  length  became  mani- 
fest to  Darcy's  reluctant  belief  that  his 
trusted  agent  had  for  years  long  pursued  a 
systematic  course  of  perfidy,  merely  pro- 
viding money  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  v.diile  he  Avas,  in  realit}',  selling 
every  acre  of  his  estate. 

The  knight's  last  hope  was  in  the  entail. 
•'I  am  ruined — I  ain  a  beggar,  it  is  true  ! '' 
muttered  he,  as  each  new  discovery  broke 
upon  him,  "but  my  boy,  my  dear  Lionel, 
at  my  death  will  have  his  own  again." 
This  cherished  dream  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  to  his  horror  he  discovered  a  sale 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  estate  in  which 
Lionel's  name  was  signed  as  a  concurring 
party.  This  was  the  crowning  point  of  his 
affliction  ;  the  ruin  was  now  utter,  without 
one  gleam  of  hope  remaining. 

The  property  -thus  sold  was  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  O'Reillys,  and  the  sale  was 
dated  the  very  day  Lionel  came  of  age. 
Darcy  remembered  well  having  signed  his 
name  to  several  papers  on  that  morning, 
Gleeson  had  followed  him  from  place  to 
place,  through  the  crowds  of  happy  and  re- 
joicing people  assembled  by  the  event,  and 
at  last,  half  vexed  at  the  importunity,  he 
actually  put  his  name  to  several  papers  as 
he  sat  on  horseback  on  the  lawn  :  this  very 
identical  deed  was  thus  signed  ;  the  writing 
was  straggling  and  irregular  as  the  motion 
of  the  horse  shook  his  hand.  So  much  for 
his  own  inconsiderate  rashness  ;  hut  how, 
or  by  what  artifice,  was  Lionel's  signature 
obtained  ? 

Never  had  Lionel  Darcy  practiced  the 
slightest  deception  on  his*^  father ;  never 
concealed  from  him  any  difficulty  or  any 
embarrassment,  but  frankly  confided  to 
him  his  cares,  as  he  would  to  one  of  his 
own  age.  How,  then,  had  he  been  drawn 
into  a  step  of  this  magnitude  without 
apprising  him  ?  There  was  one  explan- 
ation,   and    this  was,    that    Gleeson    per- 


s'  "xled  the  young  man,  .that  by  thus 
Sciorificing  his  own  future  rights  he  would 
be  assisting  his  father,  who,  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  could  not  admit  of  any  nego- 
tiation in  the  matter,  and  that  by  ceding  so 
much  of  his  own  property,  he  should  relieve 
his  father  from  present  embariassment. 

^J'hrough  all  the  revelation  of  the  agent's 
guilt  now  oi)ening  before  him,  not  one 
woi'd  of  anger,  one  expression  of  pnssion, 
escaped  the  knight  till  his  eyes  fell  upon 
this  paper;  but  then,  grasping  it  in  Ixjth 
hands,  he  shobk  in  every  limb  with  indig- 
nant rage,  and  in  accents  of  bitterest  hate 
invoi<ed  a  curse  upon  his  betrayer.  The 
very  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  that  silent 
chamber  startled  him,  while  a  sick  tremor 
crept  through  his  frame  at  the  unhallowed 
wish  he  uttered.  "No,  no,"  said  he,  with 
clasped  hands,  "  it  is  not  for  one  like  me, 
whose  sensual  carelessness  has  brought  my 
own  to  ruin,  to  sjieak  thus  of  another ; 
may  Heaven  assist  me,  and  pardon  him  that 
injured  me." 

The  stunning  effects  of  heavy  calamity 
are  destined  in  all  likelihood  to  give  time 
to  rally  against  the  blow — to  permit  ex- 
hausted nature  to  fortify  herself  by  even  a 
brief  repose  against  the  harassing  influences 
of  deep  sorrow.  One  Avho  saw^  far  into  the 
human  heart  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  the 
strongest  natures  are  the  first  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  great  misfortunes,  but 
that  "■  light  and  frivolous  spirits  regain 
their  elasticity  sooner  than  those  of  loftier 
character. " 

The  whole  extent  of  his  ruin  unfolded 
itself  gradually  before  Darcy's  eyes,  until 
at  length  the  accumulated  load  became  too 
great  to  bear,  and  he  sat  in  almost  total 
unconsciousness  gazing  at  the  mass  of  law 
papers  and  accounts  before  him,  only  re- 
membering at?  intervals,  and  then  faintly, 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  and  by  an  effort  recalling  himself 
again  to  the  task :  in  this  way  passed  the 
entire  day  we  s]ieak  of.  Brief  struggles  to  ex- 
ert himself  in  examining  the  various  papers 
and  letters  on  the  table  were  succeeded  by 
long  pauses  of  api)arent  apathy,  until,  as 
evening  drew^  near,  these  intervals  of  indif- 
ference grcAV  longer,  and  he  sat  for  hours 
in  this  scarce-waking  condition. 

It  v/as  long  past  midnight  as  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  street  door,  and 
ere  Darcy  could  sufficiently  recall  his  wan- 
dering faculties  from  their  reverie,  he  felt 
a  hand  grasp  his  own — he  looked  up  and 
saw  Bagenal  Daly. 

"  Well,  Darcy,"''  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  how  stand  matters  here  ?" 

"  Ruined  I  *'  sfiid  he,  in  an  accent  hardlj* 
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audible,  but  M'itli  a  look  that  thrilled 
tlirough  the  stern  heart  of  Daly. 

"  Come,  come,  there  must  be  a  long 
space  between  your  fortune  and  ruin  yet. 
Have  you  seen  any  legal  adviser  ?  " 

"What  of  Gloeson,  Bagenal,  has  he  been 
heard  of?"  said  the  knight,  not  attending 
to  Daly's  question. 

"  He  has  had  the  fitting  end  of  a  scoun- 
drel. He  leaped  overboard  in  the  Channel — " 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Darcy,  while  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  "his 
spirit  was  not  all  corrupted,*  Bagenal  ;  he 
dared  not  to  face  the  world. " 

"  Face  the  world  !  the  villain,  it  wa3  the 
gallows  he  had  not  courage  to  face.  Don't 
speak  one  word  of  compassion  aljout  a 
wretch  like  him,  or  you'll  drive  me  mad. 
There's  no  iniquity  in  the  greatest  crimes 
to  compare  with  the  slow,  dastardly  scoun- 
drclism  of  your  fair-faced  swindler.  It 
seems  so  at  least.  The  sailors  told  us  that 
he  went  below  immediately  on  their  heaving 
the  river,  and  having  locked  the  cabin 
door,  spent  his  time  in  writing  till  they 
were  in  sight  of  the  Holyhead  light,  when 
a  sudden  splash  was  heard,  and  a  cry  of 
'•'A  man  overboard  !  "  called  every  one  to 
the  deck;  then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
fellow  had  opened  one  of  the  stern-windows 
and  thrown  himself  into  the  sea.  They 
brought  me  this  open  letter,  the  last,  it  is 
said,  he  ever  wrote,  and,  though  unad- 
dressed,  evidently  meant  for  you.  You 
need  not  read  it ;  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  whining  excuses  of  a  scoundrel,  who 
bases  his  virtue  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
more  coward  than  cheat.  Strangest  thing 
of  all,  he  had  no  property  with  him  beyond 
some  few  clothes,  a  watch,  and  about  three 
hundred  guineas  in  a  purse.  These  were 
deposited  by  the  skipper  with  the  authoi'i- 
ties  in  liverpool — not  a  papffl',  not  a  docu- 
ment of  any  kind.  Don't  read  that  puling 
scrawl,  Darcy ;  I  have  no  jiatience  with 
your  pity  !  "  . 

"1  wish  he  had  escaped  with  life,  Ba- 
genal," said  Darcy,  feelingly;  "it  is  a  sad 
aggravation  of  all  my  sorrow  to  think  of 
this  man's  suicide." 

"And  so  he  might,  had  he  had  the 
courage  to  take  his  chance.  The  Congress 
passed  us  as  we  went  up  the  river  ;  she  had 
her  studding-sails  set,  and,  with  the  strong 
tide  in  her  favor,  was  cutting  through  the 
water  as  fast  as  ever  a  runaway  scoundrel 
could  wish  or  ask  for.  Gleeson's  servant  con- 
trived to  reach  her  in  time,  and  got  away 
eafe,  not  improbal)ly  with  a  heavy  booty,  if 
the  truth  were  known." 

Daly  continued  to  dwell  on  the  theme, 
repeating  circumstantially  the  whole  of  the 


examination  before  the  Liverpool  justicfs, 
Avhere  the  depositions  of  the  case  were 
taken,  and  the  investigation  conducted  with 
strict  accuracy  ;  but  Darcy  paid  little  at- 
tention. The  sad  end  of  one  for  whom 
through  years  long  he  had  entertained 
feelings  of  respect  and  friendship,  seemed 
to  obliterate  all  memory  of  his  crime,  and 
he  had  no  other  feelings  in  his  heai  t  than 
those  of  sincere  grief  for  the  suicide. 

"  There  is  but  one  circumstance  in  the 
whole  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Daly, 
"  and  that  is  why  Gleeson  paid  off  Hick- 
man's bond  last  week,  when  he  had  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  to  il}^ — seventy 
thousand  was  such  a  sum  to  carry  away 
with  him,  all  sound  and  safe  as  he  had  it." 

"'  But  Where's  the  evidence  of  such  a  pay- 
ment?" said  Darcy,  sorrowfully;  "the 
bond  is  not  to  be  found,  -nor  is  it  among  the 
papers  discovered  at  Gleeson's  house.'' 

"It  may  be  found  yet,"  said  Daly,  con- 
fidently. "That  the  money  was  paid  I 
have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  on  my  mind  ; 
Freney's  information,  and  the  memorandum 
I  showed  you,  are  strong  in  corroborating 
the  fact ;  old  Hickman  dared  not  deny  it, 
if  the  bond  never  were  to  turn  up." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  !  "  said  Darcy,  fer- 
vently ;  "that  will  at  least  save  the  abbey, 
and  rescue  our  old  house  from  the  pollution 
I  dreaded." 

"All  that,  however,  does  not  explain 
the  difficulty,"  said  Daly,  thoughtfully  ; 
"  I  wish  some  shrewder  head  than  mine 
had  the  matter  before  him.  But  now  that 
I  have  told  you  so  much,  kt  me  have  some 
supper,  Darcy,  for  we  forgot  to  victual  our 
sloop,  and  had  no  sea-store  but  whisky  on 
either  voyage." 

Though  this  was  jjerfectly  true,  Daly's 
proposition  was  made  rather  to  induce  the 
knight  to  take  some  refreshment,  which  it 
was  so  evident  he  needed,  than  from  any 
persona,!  motive. 

"  They  carried  the  second  reading  by  a 
large  majority  ;  I  read  it  in  Liverj)ool," 
said  Daly,  as  the  servant  laid  the  table  for 
supper. 

The  knight  nodded  an  assent,  and  Daly 
resumed  :  "I  saw  also  that  an  address  was 
voted  by  the  patriotic  members  of  Daly's  to 
Hickman  O'Reilly,  Esquire,  M.P.,  for  his 
manly  and  independent  conduct  in  the  de- 
bate, when  he  taunted  the  Government 
with  their  ineffectual  attempts  at  corrup- 
tion, and  spurned  indignantly  every  offer 
of  their  patronage." 

"  Is  that  the  case  ? "  said  the  knight, 
smiling  faintly. 

"  All  fact  ;  while  the  mob  drew  his  car- 
riage home,  and  nearly  snioked  the  entire 
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of  Mcrrion  square  into  blackness  with  bum-- 
ing  tiir-barreKs." 

"''  lie  has  improved  on  Johnson's  defini- 
tion, Bagenal,  and  made  iiatriotism  the 
first  as  well  as  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel." 

"  I  looked  out  in  the  House  that  evening, 
but  could  not  see  him,  for  1  wanted  him  to 
second  a  motion  for  me." 

"  Indeed  !  of  what  nature  ?" 

"A  most  patriotic  one,  to  this  effect: 
that  all  bribes  to  members  of  either  House 
should  be  in  money,  that  we  might  have  at 
least  tlie  benefit  of  introducing  so  much 
capital  into  Ireland." 

"You  forget,  Bagenal,  how  it  would 
spoil  old  Hickman's  market  ;  loans  would 
then  be  had  for  less  than  ten  per  cent." 

"80  it  would,  by  Jove!  That  shows 
the  diffioulty  of  legislating  for  conflicting 
interests." 

This  conversation  was  destined  only  to 
occupy  the  time  the  servant  was  engaged 
about'  the  table,  but  v/hen  he  had  wi1;h- 
drawn,  the  knight  and  his  friend  at  once 
returned  to  the  eventful  theme  that  engaged 
all  their  anxieties,  and  where  the  altered 
tone  of  their  voices  and  eager  looks  be- 
tokened the  deepest  interest. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  two 
men  more  generally  well  informed,  and  less 
capable  of  comprehending  or  unraveling 
the  complicated  tissue  of  a  business  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  by  dint  of  much  mutual 
inquiry  and  discussion,  they  attained  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  discoveries,  namely, 
their  own  insutficiency  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation, and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
employing  some  able  man  of  law  to  go 
through  all  Gleeson's  accounts,  and  ascer- 
tain the  real  condition  of  Darcy's  fortune. 
With  this  prudent  resolve,  they  parted; 
Darey  to  his  room,  where  he  sat  with  un- 
closed eyes  till  morning  ;  while  Daly,  who 
had  disciplined  his  temperament  more 
rigidly,  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  and  never 
aw^oke  till  roused  by  the  voice  of  his  servant 
Sandy. 

''ifou  must  find  out  the  fellow  that 
brought  the  note  from  Freney,"  said  Daly, 
the  moment  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  was  thinking  so,"  said  Sandy,  sen- 
tcntiously. 

"  You'd  know  him  again  ?  " 

"  I'd  ken  his  twa  eyes  amang  a  thousand." 

''Very  well,  then,  set  oif  after  breakfast 
and  search  for  him  ;  you  used  to  knoAV 
where  devils  of  this  kind  M^ere  to  be 
found.'" 

"^Maybe  I  liavna  quite  forgot  it  yet," 
replied  lie,  dryly  ;  "but  it  winna  do  togae 
there  before  nightfall." 


"Lose  no  more  time  than  you  can  help 
about  it,"  said  Daly;  "bring  him  here  if 
you  can  find  him." 

We  liave  not  the  necessity,  and  more  cer- 
tainly it  is  far  from  our  incliiuition,  to  dwell 
upon  the  accumulated  cahimitics  of  the 
kniglit.  nor  recount  more  particularly  the 
sad  dischjsures  which  the  few  succeeding 
days  made  regarding  his  fortunes.  His  own 
words  were  correct:  he  was  utterly  ruineil. 
Every  species  of  iniquity  whicli  perfidy 
could  practice  upon  unbounded  confidence 
had  been  effected.  His  property  sub- 
divided and  leased  at  nominal  rents,  debts 
long  supposed  to  have  been  paid  yet  out- 
standing ;  mortgages  alleged  to  have  been 
redeemed  still  impending ;  while  of  the 
large  sums  raised  to  meet  these  incum- 
brances, not  one  shilling  had  been  paid 
by  Gleeson,  save  'perhaps  the  bond  for 
seventy  thousand  ;  but  even  of  this  there 
was  no  evidence,  except  the  vague  assertion  of 
one  whose  testimony  the  law  would  reject. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  sad  results  of  that 
investigation  to  wdiich  the  knight's  affairs 
were  submitted,  nor  could  all  the  practiced 
subtlety  of  the  lawyer  suggest  once  reason- 
able cliance  of  extrication  from  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"Your  friend  is  a  ruined  man,  sir,"  said 
he  to  Daly,  as  they  both  arose  after  a  seven 
hours'  examination  of  the  various  docu- 
ments; "there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
many  of  these  signatures  are  forged,  and 
that'the  Knight  oi  Gw}mne  never  even  saw 
the  papers  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  written 
his  name  so  carelessly,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  as  to  have  no  clear  recollection  of 
what  he  did  sign,  and  what  he  did  not. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  submit  a  good 
case  for  a  jury." 

That  the  payment  of  the  seventy  thou- 
sand had  been  made  he  regarded  as  inore 
than  doubtful,  coupling  the  fact  of  Glee- 
son's  immediate  fiight  with  the  temptation 
of  so  large  a  sum,  while  nothing  could  be 
less  accurate  than  the  robber's  testimony. 
'-  We  must  watch  the  enemy  closely  on  this 
point,"  said  he  ;  "we  must  exhibit  not  the 
slightest  apparent  doubt  upon  it.  They 
must  not  be  led  to  suspect  that  we  have  not 
the  bond  in  our  possession.  This  question 
will  admit  of  a  long  contest,  and  does  not 
press  like  the  others.  As  to  young  Darcy's 
concurrence  in  tlie  sale — " 

"Ay,  that  is  the  great  matter  in  my 
friend's  eyes." 

"  He  must  be  written  to  at  once — let  hini 
come  over  here  without  loss  of  time,  and  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  signature  is  a 
forgery,  we  might  make  it  the  ground  of  a 
comijromise  with  the   O'Reillys,   who,   to 
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©btain  a  good  title,  would  be  glad  to  admit 
us  to  liberal  terms." 

"Darcy  will  never  listen  to  that,  depend 
upon  it,"  said  Daly;  "his  greatest  afflic- 
tion is  for  his  son's  ruin." 

"We'll  see,  well  see — the  game  shall 
open  its  own  combinations  as  we  go  on ;  for 
the  present  all  the  task  of  your  friend,  the 
knight,,  is  to  carry  a  bold  face  to  the  world  ; 
.let  no  rumor  get  abroad  that  matters  are 
in  their  real  condition.  Our  chance  of 
extrication  lies  in  tlie  front  we  can  show 
to  the  enemy." 

"  You  are  making  a  heavier  demand  than 
you  are  aware  of — Darcy  detests  anything 
like  concealment.  I  don't  believe  he  would 
practice  the  slighest  mystery  that  would  in- 
volve insincerity  for  twelve  hours  to  free  the 
whole  estate." 

"Very  honorable,  ifideed  ;  but  at  this 
moment  we  must  waive  a  punctilio." 

'•'  Don't  give  it  that  name  to  him — that's 
all,"  said  Daly,  sternly.  "I  am  as  little 
for  subterfuge  as  any  man,  and  yet  I  did 
my  best  to  prevent  him  resigning  his  seat 
in  the  House  ;  this  morning  he  would  send 
a  request  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  begging  he 
might  be  permitted  to  accept  an  escheator- 
ship  ;  I  need  not  say  how  willingly  the  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  his  name  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Gazette  to-morrow  morning." 

"  This  conduct,  if  persisted  in,  will  ruin 
our  case,"  said  the  lawyer,  despondingly. 
"  J  cannot  comprehend  his  reasons  for  it." 

"  They  are  simple  enough- -his  own 
words  were,  '  I  can  never  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  when  the  only 
privilege  it  could  confer  is  freedom  from 
arrest.' " 

"A  very  valuable  one  at  this  crisis,  if  he 
knew  but  all,"  muttered  the  other.  "  You 
will  write  to  young  Darcy  at  once." 

"  That  he  "has  done  already,  and  to  Lady 
Eleanor  also  ;  and  as  he  expects  me  at  seven, 
111  take  my  leave  of  you  till  to-morrow." 

"Well,  Daly,"  said  the  knight,  as  his 
friend  entered  the  drawing-room  before  din- 
ner, "how  do  you  like  the  lawyer  ?" 

"  He's  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  I  suppose, 
for  his  calling,  an  honest  one  ;  but  the  habit 
of  making  the  wrong  seem  right  leads  to  a 
very  great  inclination  to  reverse  the  theo- 
rem, and  make  the  right  seem  wrong." 

"  He  thinks  badly  of  our  case,  isn't  that 
so?" 

"  He'd  think  much  better  of  it,  and  of 
us  too,  I  believe,  if  both  were  worse." 

"  1  am  iustas  avcII  pleased  that  it  is  not 
so,"  said  Darcy,  smiling;  "a  bad  case  is 
far  more  endurable  than  a  bad  conscience. 
But  here  comes  dinner,  and  I  have  got  my 
appetite  back  again." 


CHAPTER  Xa'//. 

A  GLANCE  AT  "THE  FULX,  Win''/ 

To  rescue  our  friend  Br,geiiai  .Oaly  from 
any  imputation  the  circumstance  might 
suggest,  it  is  as  well  to  oostrve  here,  that 
when  he  issued  the  order  to  his  servant  to 
seek  out  the  boy  who  brougiit  the  intelli- 
gence of  Gleeson's  flight,  he  was  merely 
relying  on  that  knowledge  of  the  obscure 
recesses  of  old  Dublin  which  Sandy  pos- 
sessed, and  not  by  any  means  upon  a  dis- 
tinct acquaintance  with  gentlemen  of  \,)\q 
same  rank  and  station  as  Jemmy. 

When  Daly  first  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  many,  many  years  before,  he 
was  an  object  of  mob  worship.  He  had 
every  quality  necessary  for  such.  He  was 
immensely  rich,  profusely  spendthrift,  and 
eccentric  to  an  extent  that  some  character- 
ized as  insanity.  His  dress,  his  equipage, 
his  liveries,  his  whole  retinue  and  style  of 
living  were  strange  and  unlike  other  men's, 
while  his  habits  of  life  bid  utter  defiance 
to  every  ordinance  of  society. 

In  the  course  of  several  years'  foreign 
travel  he  had  made  acquaintances  the  most 
extraordinary  and  dissimilar,  and  many  of 
these  were  led  to  visit  him  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Dublin  being  less  resorted  to  by 
strangers  than  most  cities,  the  surprise  of 
its  inhabitants  was  proportionably  great  as 
they  beheld  not  only  Hungarian -and  Eus- 
sian  nobles,  with  gorgeous  equipages  and 
splendid  retinues,  driving  through  the 
streets,  but  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks, 
in  full  costume  ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
Daly's  companion  on  a  public  promenade 
was  no  less  remarkable  a  pei'son  than  a 
North  American  chief,  in  all  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  his  native  dress.  To  ob- 
viate the  inconvenience  of  that  mob  accom- 
paniment such  spectacles  w^ould  natui'ally 
attract,  Daly  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  sets  or  parties  of 
low  Dublin,  by  which,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  he  was  guaranteed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  appearing  in  public  without  a 
following  of  several  hundred  ragged  wretch- 
es in  full  cry  after  him.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honorable  and  fair  than  the  conduct 
of  both  parties  in  this  singular  treaty  ;  the 
subsidy  was  regularly  paid  through  the 
hands  of  Sandy  M'Grane,  Avhile  the  sub 
sidized  literally  observed  every  article  or 
the  contract,  and  not  only  avoided  any 
molestati(m  on  their  own  parts,  but  were  a 
formidable  protective  force  in  the  eA'ont  of 
any  annoyance  from  others  of  a  superior 
rank  in  society. 

The  hawkers  of  the  various  newspapers 
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were  the  deputies  with  whom  Sundy  nefjo- 
tiated  tliis  treaty,  tliey  being  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  interpreters  of  mob  opinion 
through  the  capital  ;  men  who  combined 
an  insight  into  local  grievances  with  a  cor- 
responding knowledge  of  general  politics  ; 
and  certain  it  is,  their  sway  must  have  been 
both  respected  and  well  protected,  for  a 
single  transgression  of  the  compact  with 
Daly  never  occurred. 

Bagenal  Daly  troubled  his  head  very  lit- 
tle in  the  matter,  it  is  true  ;  for  his  own 
sake  he  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  bargain,  but  he  detested  the  thought  of 
foreigners  carrying  away  with  them  from 
Ireland  any  unpleasant  memories  of  mob 
outrage  or  insult ;  and  desired  that  the 
only  remembrance  they  should  preserve  of 
his  native  country  should  be  of  its  cordial 
and  hospitable  reception.  A  great  many 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  these  pleasant 
times,  and  Daly"s  name  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  tradition  among  those  who  now 
lounged  in  rags  and  idleness  through  the 
capital.  A  fact  of  which  he  could  have 
had  little  doubt  himself,  if  \\q  had  reflected 
on  that  crowd  w'hich  followed  his  own 
steps  but  a  few  days  before.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  he  took  little  or  no 
notice,  and  gave  his  orders  to  Sandy  with 
the  same  conscious  power  he  had  wielded 
nearly  fifty  years  back. 

A  small  public-house,  called  the  Moon, 
in  Duck  jilley,  a  narrow  lane  off  the  Cross 
Poddle,  was  "the  resort  of  this  Rump  Par- 
liament, and  thither  Sandy  betook  himself 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  the  usual  night  of 
meeting,  as  there  being  no  issue  of  news- 
papers the  next  morning,  nothing  inter- 
fered with  a  prolonged  conviviality.  Often 
and  often  had  he  taken  the  same  journey  at 
the  same  hour  ;  but  now,  such  is  the  effect 
of  a  long  interval  of  years,  the  way  seemed 
narrower  and  more  crooked  than  ever,  while 
as  he  went  not  one  familiar  face  welcomed 
him  as  he  passed  ;  nor  could  he  recognize, 
as  of  yore,  his  acquaintances  amid  the  va- 
rious disguises  of  black  eyes  and  smashed 
noses,  which  were  frequent  on  every  side. 
It  was  the  hour  when  crime  and  guilt, 
drunken  rage  and  grief,  mingled  together 
their  fearful  agencies  ;  and  every  street  and 
alley  was  crowded  by  half-naked  wretches 
quarreling  and  sinofins; ;  some  screaming 
in  accents  of  heart-broken  anguish  ;  others 
shouting  their  blasphemies  with  voices 
hoarse  from  passion ;  age  and  infancy, 
manhood  in  its  prime,  the  mother  and  the 
young  girl,  were  all  there  reeling  from 
drunkenness,  or  faint  from  famine  ;  some 
struggling  in  deadly  conflict,  others  bath- 
ing tiie  lips  and  temples  of  ebbing  life. 


Thnr^di  this  human  hell  Sandy  wended 
his  way,  occasionally  followed  In' the  taunt- 
ing ribaldry  of  such  asiemarked  him  ;  such 
testimonies  were  very  unlike  his  former 
welcomes  in  these  regions  ;  but  for  this  hon- 
est Sandy  cared  little  ;  his  real  regret  was 
to  see  so  much  more  evidence  of  depravity 
and  misery  than  before.  Drunkenness  and 
its  attendant  vices  wore  no  new  evils,  it  is 
true,  but  he  thought  all  these  were  fear- 
fully aggravated  by  what  he  now  witnessed  ; 
loud  and  violent  denunciations  against  ev- 
ery rank  above  tlieir  own,  imprecations  on 
the  Parliament  and  the  gentry  that  "  sowld 
Ireland  ; ''  as  if  any  political  perfidy  could 
be  the  origin  of  their  own  degi-aded  and 
revolting  condition  !  .  Such  is,  however, 
the  very  essence  of  that  spirit  that  germi- 
nates amid  destitution  and  crime,  and  it  is 
a  dangerous  social  crisis  when  the  masses 
begin  to  attribute  their  own  demoralization 
to  the  vices  of  their  betters.  It  well  be- 
hooves those  in  high  places  to  make  their 
actions  and  opinions  conform  to  their  great 
destinies. 

Sandy's  northern  blood  revolted  at  these 
Ijrutal  excesses,  and  the  savage  menaces 
he  heard  on  every  side  ;  but  perhaps 
his  susceptibilities  Avere  more  outraged 
by  one  trait  of  popular  injustice  than 
ail  the  rest,  and  that  was  to  hear  Hick- 
man O'Reilly  extolled  by  the  mob  for 
his  patriotic  rejection  of  bribery,  while 
the  Knight  of  GwjTine  was  held  up  to 
execration  by  every  epithet  of  infamy ; 
ribald  jests  and  low  ballads  conveying 
the  theme  of  attack  upon  his  spotless 
character. 

The  street  lyrics  of  the  day  were  divided 
in  interest  lietween  the  late  rebellion  and 
the  act  of  Union  ;  the  former  being,  how- 
ever, the  favorite  theme,  from  a  species  of 
irony  peculiar  to  this  class  of  poetry,  in 
which  certain  living  characters  were  held 
up  to  derision  or  execration.  The  chief 
chorist  appeared  to  be  a  fiend-like  old 
woman,  with  one  eye,  and  a  voice  like  a 
cracked  bassoon  ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  cast- 
off  soldiers  coat  and  a  man's  hat,  and 
neither  from  face  nor  costume  had  few 
feminine  traits.  This  fair  personage, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rhoudlum,  Avas,  on 
her  appearing,  closelv  followed  by  a  mob 
of  admiring  amateurs,  Avho  seemed  to  form 
both  her  body-guard  and  her  chorus.  When 
Sandy  found  himself  fast  wedged  up  in  this 
procession,  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  in  honor  of  an  elegant  new  ballad 
called  "The  two  Mnjors  ;"  the  air,  should 
our  reader  be  musically  given,  was  the 
well-known  one,  ''There  was  a  miller  had 
three  sons  : " 
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"  Says  Major  Sirr  to  Major  Swan, 
You  have  two  rebels,  give  ine  one,     * 
They  pay  the  same  Tor  one  as  two, 
I'll  get  five  pounds,  ami  I'll  sluire  with  you. 
Tol  !  lol  !  lol  !  lay.'' 

'^  That's  the  way  tlie  hlackguards  sowld 
yer  blood,  boys  !  "  said  tlie  hag,  in  recita- 
tive ;  "pitch  caps,  the  ridin'  honso,  and 
tlic  o-alh)ws  was  iligant  tratomont  for  woar- 
iu'  the  green." 

'*Go  on,  Rhondhun,  go  on  wid  the 
song,"  chimed  in  hcv  followers,  who  cared 
more  for  the  original  text  than  prose  vnl- 
gate. 

"  Arn't  I  goin-  on  wid  it  ? "  said  the 
liag,  as  fire  flashed  in  her  eyes  ;  "is  it  the 
likes  of  you  is  to  tache  me  how  to  modu- 
late a  strain  ?  "    And  she  resumed  : 

'"  Says  Major  Swan  to  Major  Sirr, 
One  man's  a  woman  !  ye  may  take  lier. 
'Tis  little  we  gets  for  them  at  all — 
Oh!  the  curse  of  Cromwell  be  an  ve  all! 
Tol!  lol!  lol!  "lay." 

The  g]*and  Demosthenic  abruptness  of 
the  last  line  was  the  signal  for  an  applaud- 
ing burst  of  voices,  whose  sincerity  it  would 
be  unfair  to  question. 

"  Where  are  you  pusliin'  to  !  bad  scran 
to  ye  !  ye  ugly  varmint  ! "  said  the  lady,  as 
Sandy  endeavored  to  force  his  passage 
through  the  crowd.  "  Hurroo  !  by  tlie 
mortial,  it's  Daly's  man  ! "'  screamed  she, 
in  transport,  as  the  accidental  light  of  a 
window  showed  Sandy's  features. 

Few,  if  any,  of  those  around  had  ever 
seen  him  ;  but  his  name  and  his  master's 
were  among  the  favored  traditions  of  the 
place,  and  hoAvever  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  acquaintance,  Sandy  had  no  heli> 
for  it  but  to  exchange  greetings  and  ask 
the  way  to  "  the  Moon,"  which  he  found 
lie  had  forgotten. 

'•'  There  it  is  fornint  ye,  Mr.  M'Granes," 
said  the  lady,  in  the  most  dulcet  tones  ; 
"and  if  it's  thinking  of  trating  me  ye  are, 
'tis  a  '  crapper '  in  a  ))int  of  porter  I'd  take ; 
nothing  stronger  would  sit  on  my  heart 
now. " 

"Ye  shall  hae  it,"  said  Sandy;  "but 
come  into  the  house." 

"  I  darn't  do  it,  sir  ;  the  committee  is 
sittin' — don't  ye  see,  besides,  the  moon 
lookin'  at  you?"  And  she  pointed  to  a 
rude  representation  of  a  crescent  moon, 
formed  by  a  kind  of  transparency  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  window,  a  signal  which 
Sandy  well  knew  portended  that  the  coun- 
cil were  assembled  within.  | 

"Wha's  the  man,  noo  ?  "  said  Sandy, 
with  one  foot  on  the  threshold.  J 


"The  ould  stock  still,  darlint,"  said 
Rhoudlum — "  don't  ye  know  his  voice  ?" 

"That's  Paul  Donellan  —  I  ken  him 
noo." 

"Be  my  conscience  !  tiiere's  no  mistake. 
Ye  can  hear  his  screech  from  the  Poddle 
to  the  Pigeon  House  when  the  wind's  fair.'' 

Sandy  put  a  shilling  into  the  hag's  hand, 
and  without  waiting  for  farther  parley,  en- 
tered the  little  dark  hall,  and  turning  a 
corner  he  well  remembered,  pressed  a  but- 
ton and  opened  the  door  into  the  room 
where  the  party  were  assembled. 

"Who  the  blazes  are  you  ?  What  brings 
you  here  ?"  burst  from  a  score  of  rude 
voices  together,  while  every  hand  grasped 
some  projectile  to  hurl  at  the  devoted  in- 
truder. 

"  Ask  Paul  Donellan  who  I  am,  and  he'll 
tell  ye,"  said  Sandy,  sternly,  while,  with  a 
bold  contempt  for  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, he  walked  straight  up  to  the  head  of 
the  room. 

The  recognition  on  which  he  reckoned  so 
confidently  was  not  forthcoming,  for  the 
old  decrejiid  creature  who,  cowering  be- 
neath the  wig  of  some  defunct  chancellor, 
presided,  stared  at  him  with  eyes  bleared 
with  age  and  intemperance,  but  seemed  un- 
able to  detect  him  as  an  acquaintance. 

"Holy  Paul  doesn't  know  him  !"  said 
half  a  dozen  together,  as  in  passionate  in- 
dignation they  arose  to  resent  the  intru- 
sion. 

"He  may  remember  this  better,"  said 
Sandy,  as  seizing  a  full  bumper  of  whisky 
from  the  board,  he  threw  it  into  the  lamp 
beneath  the  transparency,  and  in  a  moment 
the  moon  flnshed  forth  and  displayed  its 
face  at  the  full.  The  spell  was  magical, 
and  a  burst  of  savage  welcome  broke  from 
every  mouth,  while  Donellan,  as  if  recalled 
to  consciousness,  put  his  hand  trumpet- 
fashion  to  his  lips,  and  gave  a  shout  that 
made  the  very  glasses  ring  upon  the  board. 
Place  was  now  made  for  Sandy  at  the 
table,  and  a  wooden  vessel  called  "a  nog- 
gin "  set  before  him,  whose  contents  he 
speedily  tested  by  a  long  draught. 

"I  may  as  weel  tell  you,"  said  Sandy^ 
"that  I  am  Bagenal  Daly's  man.  I  mind 
the  time  it  wad  na  hae  been  needful  to  say 
so  much — my  master's  picture  used  to  hang 
upon  that  wall." 

Had  Sandy  proclaimed  himself  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  announcement  could  not  have 
met  with  more  honor,  and  many  a  coarse 
and  rugged  grasp  of  the  hand  attested  the 
pleasure  his  presence  there  afforded. 

"We  have  the  picture  still,"  said  a 
young  fellow,  whose  frank,  good-humored 
face  contrasted  strongly  with  many  of  those 
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around  him;  ''but  that  old  divih  Paul, 
always  told  us  it  was  a  likeness  of  himself 
when  he  was  young." 

"  Confound  the  scoundrel  !  "  said  Sandy, 
indignantly,  "he  was  n.o  mair  like  my 
maister  than  a  Dutch  skipper  is  like  a  chief 
of  the  Delawares.  lias  the  creature  lost 
liis  senses  a'togither  ?  " 

"  By  no  manner  of  manes.  He  wakes 
np  every  no^v*  and  then  wid  a  speech,  or  a 
bid  of  poothry,  or  a  sentiment." 

"Ay,"  said  anotlier,  "or  if  a  couple 
came  in  to  be  married,  see  how  the  old 
chap's  eyes  would  brighten,  and  how  he 
would  turn  the  other  side  of  his  wig  round, 
before  you  could  say  'Jack  Robinson.'" 

This  was  literally  correct,  and  was  the 
simple  maneuver  by  Avhicli  Holy  Paul  con- 
verted himself  into  a  clerical  character,  the 
back  of  his  wig  being  cut  in  horse-shoe 
fashion,  in  rude  imitation  of  that  worn  by 
several  of  the  bishops. 

"Watch  him  now — watch  him  now!" 
said  one  in  Sandy's  ear  ;  and  the  old  fellow 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  dis- 
pel some  painful  thought,  while  his  care- 
Avorn  features  were  lit  up  with  a  momentary 
flash  of  sardonic  drollery. 

"Your  health,  sir,"  said  ho  to  Sandy; 
"'  or,  as  Terence  has  it,  '  Hie  tibi,  Dave  ' — 
here's  to  you,  Davy." 

"  A  toast,  Paul  !  a  toast !  Something 
agin  the  Union — somethingagin  old  Darcy. '' 

"Fill  up,  gentlemen,"  said  Paul,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice.  "  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose a  sentiment  which  you  will  drink  with 
a  bumper.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Ready  !"  screamed  all  together. 

"  Here  then — repeat  after  me  : 

"  Whether  he's  out  or  whether  he's  in, 
It  doesn't  signify  one  pin  ; 
Ilent's  every  curse  of  every  sin 
On  Maurice  Darcy,  Knight  of  Gwynne." 

"  Hold  !  "  shouted  Sand}',  as  he  drew  a 
double-barreled  pistol  from  his  bosom.  "By 
the  saul  o'  my  body  the  man  that  drinks 
that  toast  shall  hae  mair  in  his  waim  than 
hot  water  and  whisky.  Maurice  Darcy  is 
my  maister's  friend,  and  a  better  genlle- 
man  never  stepped  in  leather — who  dar  say 
no?" 

"  Are  we  to  drink  it,  Paul  ?  " 

"  As  I  live  by  drink,  "cried  Paul,  stretch- 
ing out  both  hands,  "  this  is  my  alter  ego, 
my  duplicate  self,  Sanders  jM'Granes,  're- 
visiting tiic  glimpses  of  the  moon,''  post 
totidem  annos  !  "  And  a  cordial  embrace 
now  followed  which  at  once  dispelled  the 
threatened  storm. 

"Mr.  M'Grane's  health  in  three  times 
three,  gentlemen  ; "  and,  rising,  Paul  gave 


the  signal  for  each  cheer  as  he  alone  could 
give  it. 

Sandy  hud  now  time  to  throw  a  glance 
around  the  table,  where,  however,  not  oue 
familiar  face  met  his  own  ;  that  they  were 
of  the  same  calling  and  order  as  his  rjuon- 
dam  associates  in  the  same  place  lie  could 
have  little  doubt,  even  had  that  fact  not 
been  proclaimed  by  the  names  of  various 
popular  journals  affixed  to  their  hats,  and 
by  whose  titles  Ihey  were  themselves  ad- 
dressed. The  conversaticm,  too,  had  the 
same  sprinkling  of  politics,  town  gossip, 
and  late  calamities  he  well  remembered  of 
yore,  interspersed  with  lively  commentaries 
on  public  men,  which,  if  printed,  would 
have  been  suggestive  of  libel. 

The  new  guest  soon  made  himself  frc:'  of 
the  guild  by  a  proposal  to  treat  the  com- 
pany, on  the  condition  that  he  might  bo 
permitted  to  have  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion Avith  their  president  in  an ,  adjoining 
room.  He  might  have  asked  much  more 
in  requital  for  his  liberality,  and  without  a 
moment's  dehsy,  or  even  apprising  Paul  of 
what  w^as  intended,  the  Dublin  Journal 
and  the  Free  Press  took  him  boldly  be- 
tween them  and  carried  him  into  a  closet 
oif  the  room  where  the  carouse  v.-as  held. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  at,"  said  Paul,  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed.  "Daly  wants  a 
rising  of  the  Liberty  boys  for  the  next 
debate — don't  deny  it,  it's  no  use.  Well, 
now  listen,  and  don't  interrupt  me.  Tom 
Conolly  came  down  from  the  Castle  yester- 
day and  offered  me  five  pounds  for  a  good 
mob  to  rack  a  house,  and  two  ten  if  they'd 
draw  Lord  Clare  home  ;  but  I  refused — I 
did,  on  the  virtue  of  my  oath.  There's 
patriotism  for  ye  ! — yer  soul,  where's  the 
man  wid  only  one  shirt  and  a  supplement 
to  his  back  would  do  the  same  ?  " 

"You're  wrang — we  dinna  want  them 
devils  at  a';  it's  a  sma'  matter  of  inquiry  I 
cam  about.     Ye  ken  Freney  ?  " 

"  Is  it  the  Captain  ?  Whew  !  "  said  Paul, 
with  a  long  wliistle. 

"It's  no  him."  resumed  Sandy,  "but  a 
wee  bit  of  a  callant  they  ca'  Jamie.'' 

"Jemmy  the  diver — the  divil's  own 
grandson,  that  he  is." 

"Where  can  I  find  him? ''said  Sandy, 
impatiently. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  and  you'll  be  sure  to  see 
him  at  home  in  his  lodgings  in  Newgate." 

"  I  must  find  him  out  at  once  ;  put  me 
on  his  track,  and  I'll  gie  a  goold  guinea  in 
yer  hand,  mon.  I  mean  the  young  rascal 
no  harm  ;  it's  a  question  I  want  him  to 
answer  me,  that's  all." 

"A'vell,  I'll  do  my  best  to  find  him  for 
you,  but  I  must  send  down  to  the  country. 
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I'll  liave  to  get  a  man  to  go  beyond  Kil- 
cullcn." 

"  We'll  pay  any  cxi)ensc." 

"  Sure  i  know  that."  And  here  Paul 
began  a  calculation  to  himself  of  distances 
and  charges  only  audible  to  Sandy's  ears  at 
intervals.  "Two  and  four,  and  six,  with 
a  glass  of  punch  at  Naas — half  an  hour  at 
Tims' — the  coach  at  Athy — ay,  that  will  do 
it.  Have  ye  the  likes  of  a  pair  of  ould  boots 
or  shoes  ?  I've  nothing  but  them,  and  the 
soles  is  made  out  of  two  pamphlets  of  Roger 
Connor's,  and  them's  the  dryest  things  I 
could  get." 

"  I'll  gie  ye  a  new  i)air." 

"  You're  the  son  of  Fingal  of  the  Hills, 
divil  a  less.  And  now  if  ye  had  a  cast-otf 
waistcoat — I  don't  care  for  the  color — 
orange  or  green,  blue  or  yellow,  Tros  Ty- 
riusve  milii,  as  we  said  in  Trinity." 

"  Ye  shall  hae  a  coat  to  cover  your  old 
bones.  But  let  us  hae  nae  mair  o'  this — 
when  may  I  expect  to  see  the  boy  ? '' 

"  The  evening  after  next,  at  eight  o'clock, 
at  the  corner  of  Essex  bridge,  Capel  street — 
'on  the  Rialto' — eh  ?  that's  the  cue.  And 
now  let  us  join  the  revelers — per  Jove,  but 
I'm  dry."  And  so  saying,  the  miserable 
old  creature  broke  from  Sandy,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  wall,  tottered  back  to  the  room 
to  his  drunken  companions,  where  his  voice 
was  soon  heard  high  above  the  discord  and 
din  around  him. 

And  yet  this  man,  so  debased  and  de- 
graded, had  been  once  a  scholar  of  the 
University,  and  carried  off  its  prizes  from 
men  whose  names  stood  high  among  the 
great  and  valued  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BAGENAL    DALY's    COUNSELS. 

Every  hour  seemed  to  complicate  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne's  difficulties,  and  to 
increase  that  intricacy  by  which  he  already 
was  so  much  embarrassed.  The  forms  of 
law,  never  grateful  to  him,  became  now 
perfectly  odious,  obscuring  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  questions  on  which  he  desired 
information.  He  hated,  besides,  the  small 
and  narrow  expedients  so  constantly  sug- 
gested in  cases  where  his  own  sense  of  right 
convinced  him  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
nor  could  he  listen  with  common  patience 
to  the  detail  of  all  those  legal  sul)tleties  by 
which  an  adverse  claim  might  be,  if  not 
resisted,  at  least  protracted  indefinitely. 

His  presence,  far  from  affording  any  as- 
sistance, was,  therefore,  only  an  embarrass- 


ment l)oth  to  Daly  and  the  lawyer,  and 
they  heard  with  unmixed  satisfaction  of 
his  determination  to  hasten  down  to  the 
west,  and  communicate  more  freely  with 
his  family,  for  as  yet  his  letter  to  Lady 
Eleanor,  far  from  disclosing  the  impending 
ruin,  merely  mentioned  Gleeson's  flight  as 
a  disastrous  event  in  the  life  of  a  man 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  adverting  but 
slightly  to  his  own  difficulties  in  conse- 
quence. 

"  We  must  leave  the  abbey,  Bagenal,  I 
foresee  that,"  said  Darcy,  as  he  took  his 
friend  aside  a  few  minutes  before  starting. 

Daly  made  no  reply,  for  already  his  own 
convictions  pointed  the  same  way. 

"I  could  not  live  there  with  crippled 
means  and  broken  fortune ;  'twould  kill 
me  in  a  month,  by  Jove,  to  see  the  poor 
fellows  wandering  about  idle  and  unem- 
ployed, the  stables  nailed  up,  the  avenue 
grass-grown,  and  not  hear  the  cry  of  a 
hound  when  I  crossed  the  court-yard.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Huml)led  as  I  am,  I 
cannot  think  of  letting  it  to  some  Hickman 
O'Reilly  or  other,  some  vulgar  upstart, 
feasting  his  low  companions  in  those  old 
halls,  or  plotting  our  utter  ruin  at  our  own 
hearth-stone ;  could  we  not  make  some 
other  arrangement  ?  " 

*'  I  have  thought  of  one,"  said  Daly, 
calmly  ;  ''  my  only  fear  is,  how  to  ask  for 
Lady  Eleanor's  concurrence  to  a  plan  which 
must  necessarily  press  most  heavily  on  her.'" 

"What  is  it  ?  "  said  Darcy,  hastily. 

"  Of  course,  your  inclination  would  be, 
for  a  time  at  least,  perfect  seclusion.'' 

"  That,  above  all  and  everything.'' 

"AVell,  then,  '^vhat  say  you  to  taking  up 
your  abode  in  a  little  cottage  of  mine  on 
the  Antrim  coast  ?  it  is  a  wild  and  lonely 
spot,  it's  true,  but  you  may  live  there 
without  attracting  notice  or  observation. 
I  see  you  are  surprised  at  my  having  such 
a  possession.  1  believe  I  never  told  you, 
Darcy,  that  I  bought  Sandy's  cabin  from 
him  the  day  he  entered  my  service,  and 
fitted  it  up,  intending  it  as  an  asylum  for 
the  poor  fellow  if  he  should  grow  weary  of 
my  fortunes,  or  happily  survive  me.  By 
degrees  I"  haA'e  added  a  room  here  and  a 
closet  there,  till  it  has  grown  into  a  dwell- 
ing that  any  one,  as  fond  of  salmon-fishing 
as  you  and  I  were,  would  not  despise  ; 
conie,  will  you  have  it?"  Darcy  grasped 
his  friend's  hand  without  speaking,  and 
Daly  went  on:  "That's  right;  I'll  give 
orders  to  have  everything  in  readiness  at 
once ;  I'll  go  down,  too,  and  induct  you. 
Ay,  Darcy,  and  if  the  fellows  could  take  a 
peep  at  us  over  our  lobster  and  a  gliRs  of 
Isla  whisky,   they'd   stare  to   think  those 
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two  jovial  old  fellows,  so  merry  and  con- 
tented, started,  the  day  they  came  of  age, 
with  the  two  best  estates  in  Ireland." 

"If  J. had  not  hrouglit  ruin  on  otliers, 
Bagenal — " 

"No  more  of  tliat,  Darcy ;  the  most 
scandal-loving  gossij)  of  the  club  Avill  never 
impute,  for  he  dare  not,  more  than  care- 
lessness to  your  conduct,  and  I  promise 
you,  if  you'll  only  full  l)ack  on  a  good  con- 
science, you'll  not  be  unhappy  under  the 
tltatched  roof  of  my  ])oor  shealing.  My 
sincerest  regards  to  Lady  Eleanor  and 
Helen.  I  see  there  is  a  crowd  collecting  at 
the  sight  of  the  four  posters,  so  don't  delay. " 

Darcy  could  do  no  more  than  squeeze 
the  cordial  hand  that  held  his  own,  and 
passing  hastily  out,  he  stepped  into  the  trav- 
eling carriage  at  the  door,  not  unobserved, 
indeed,  for  about  a  hundred  ragged  crea- 
tures had  now  assembler!,  who  siluted  liis 
appearance  with  groans  and  hisses,  accom- 
panied with  ruffiiuly  taunts  about  bribery 
and  corruption ;  while  one,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  mounted  on  the  step,  and 
with  his  face  to  the  vv^indow,  cried  out : 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,  won't  you  give  us  a 
trifle  to  drown  your  new  coronet  ?" 

The  v.'ords  were  scarcely  out,  Avhen,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and 
taking  a  leg  in  the  other,  Daly  hurled  the 
fellow  into  the  middle  of  the  mob,  who, 
such  is  their  consistency,  laughed  loud  and 
heartily  at  the  fellovv's  misfortunes  ;  mean- 
while, the  postilions  plied  whip  and  spur, 
and  ere  the  laughter  had  subsided  the  car- 
riage was  out  of  sight. 

"There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,''  said  a 
servant  to  Daly,  who  had  just  sat  down  to  a 
conference  with  the  lawyer. 

"Present  my  respectful  compliments, 
and  say  that  I'm  engaged  0:1  most  impor- 
tant and  pressing  business.  ' 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  his  name  ?  " 
said  the  lawyer. 

"No,  no,  there  is  nothing  but  interrup- 
tions here  ;  at  one  moment  it  is  Heffernan, 
with  a  polite  message  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  ;  then  some  one  from  the  club,  to 
know  if  I  have  any  objection  to  waive  a 
standing  order,  and  have  that  young  O'Reil- 
ly balloted  for  once  more  ;  and  here  was 
George  Falkner  himself  a  while  ago,  ask- 
ing if  the  knight  had  really  taken  ofiBce, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  I  said  it  was 
perfectly  correct ;  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
state  it  in  his  paper." 

"  You  did  !  " 

"Yes;  and  that  he  might  add  that  I 
my^lf  had  refused  the  see  of  Llandaff ,  pre- 
ferring the  command   of   the   West   India 


squadron.     But,   what's   tliis  ?     What   do 
you  want  now,  Richard  ?' 

"The  gentlem  in  up-stairs,  sir,  insists  on 
my  presenting  his  card." 

"Oil,  indeed! — Captain  Forester! — I'll 
see  him  at  once."  And  so  saying,  Daly 
hastened  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  young  officer  awaited  him. 

Daly  was  not  in  a  mood  to  scrutinize  very 
closely  the  a])pearance  of  his  visitor,  but  he 
could  not  fail  to  feel  struck  at  the  altera- 
tion in  his  looks  since  last  they  met ;  his 
feature  were  paler  and  marked  l>y  sorrow, 
so  much  so,  that  Daly's  first  question  was, 
"  Have  you  been  ill  ?"  and  as  Forester  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  the  old  man  fixed 
his  eyes  steadily  on  liim,  and  said,  "You 
have  heard  of  our  misfortune,  then  ? '' 

"  Misfortune  !  no.     What  do  you  mean  ?  *' 

Daly  hesitated,  uncertain  how  to  reply, 
whether  leaving  to  time  and  some  other 
channel  to  announce  the  knight's  ruin,  or  at 
once  communicate  it  with  his  own  li})s. 

"'  Yes,  it  is  tlie  better  way,''  said  he.  half 
aloud,  while  taking  Forester's  hand  he  led 
him  over  to  a  sofa,  and  pressed  him  down 
beside  him.  "I  seldom  have  made  an  er- 
ror in  guessing  a  man's  character,  through- 
out a  long  and  somewhat  remarkable  life. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  you  feel  a 
warm  interest  in  my  friend  Darcv's  fami- 
ly?" 

"  You  do  me  but  justice  ;  gratitude 
alone,  if  I  had  no  stronger  motive,  secures 
them  every  good  wish  of  mine." 

"  Sut  you  have  stronger  motives,  young 
man,"  said  Daly,  looking  at  him  with  a 
piercing  glance  ;.- "  if  you  had  not,  I'd  think 
but  meanly  of  you,  nor  did  I  want  that 
lylush  to  tell  me  so." 

Forester  looked  down  in  confusion.  The 
abruptness  of  the  address  so  completely  un- 
manned him  that  he  could  make  no  an- 
swer. While  Daly  went  on  :  "I  force  no 
confidences,  young  man,  nor  have  I  any 
right  to  ask  them  ;  enough  for  my  present 
l^urpoco  that  I  know  you  care  deeply  for  this 
family  ;  now,  sir.  but  a  week  back  the  am- 
bition I0  be  allied  with  them  had  satisfied 
the  proudest  wish  of  the  proudest  house — 
to-day  they  aie  ruined." 

Overwhelmed  Avith  surprise  and  sorrow, 
Forester  sat  silently,  while  Daly  rapidly, 
but  circumstantially,  narrated  the  story  of 
the  knight's  calamity,  and  the  total  wreck 
of  his  once  princely  fortune. 

"  Yes,"  said  Daly."  as  with  flashing  eyes 
he  arose  and  uttered  aloud — "yes,  the 
broad  acres  won  by  many  a  valiant  deed. 
the  lands  which  his  ancestors  watered  with 
their  blood,  lost  forever  ;,  not  by  great 
crimes,  not  forfeited  by  any  bold  but  luck- 
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less  venture,  for  there  is  something  glorious 
in  that — but  stolen,  filched  away  by  theft. 
By  heaven  !  our  laws  and  liberties  do  but 
iicdge  round  crime  with  so  many  defenses, 
that  honesty  has  nothing  left  ])ut  to  stand 
sliivcring  outside.  Better  were  the  days 
Avhcn  the  strong  hand  avenged  the  deep 
wrong,  or  if  the  courage  were  weak,  there 
Avas  the  throne  to  a])peal  to  against  oppres- 
sion. Forester,  I  see  how  this  news  af- 
flicts you  ;  I  judged  you  too  well  to  think 
that  your  own  dashed  hopes  entered  into 
your  sorrow.  JSTo,  no,  I  know  j'Ou  better. 
But  come,  we  have  other  duties  than  to 
mourn  over  the  past.  Has  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  received  Darcy's  note,  resigning  his 
seat  in  Parliament  ?" 

''He  has;  anew  writ  is  preparing  for 
Mayo." 

*'  Sharp  pitictice  ;  I  think  I  can  detect 
the  fair  round  hand  of  Mr.  Heflfernan  there 
— no  matter,  a  few  days  more,  and  the 
world  will  know  all ;  ay,  the  world,  so  full 
of  honorable  sentiments  and  noble  aspira- 
tions, will  smile  and  jest  on  Darcy's  ruin, 
that  they  may  with  better  grace  taunt  the 
vulgar  assumption  of  Hickman  O'Reilly. 
I  know  it  well — some  would  say  I  bought 
the  knov\^ledge  dearly.  When  I  set  out  in 
life,  my  fortune  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
knight's,  my  ideas  cf  living  and  expendi- 
ture based  on  the  same  views  as  his  own, 
that  same  barbaric  taste  for  profusion, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  fa- 
ther to  son.  Ay,  we  retained  everything 
of  feudalism  save  its  chivalry  !  Well,  I  never 
laiew  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  independence 
till  the  last  acre  of  that  great  estate  was 
sold  and  gone  from  me  forever.  Fawning, 
flattery,  intrigue,  and  trickery  beset  mo 
wherever  I  went ;  ruined  gamblers,  match- 
making mothers,  bankrupt  s])eculators, 
plotting  political  adventurers  dogged  me 
at  every  step ;  nor  could  I  break  through 
the  trammels  by  which  they  fettered  me, 
except  at  the  price  of  my  ruin  ;  when  there 
was  no  longer  a  stake  to  play  for,  they  left 
the  table.  Poor  Darcy,  however,  is  not  a 
lonely  stem  like  me,  riven  and  lightning- 
struck  ;  he  has  a  wife  and  cliildren  ;  but 
for  that,  I  would  not  fear  to  grasp  his  stout 
hand,  and  say,  'Come  on  to  fortune.' 
Poor  Maurice,  whose  heart  could  never 
stand  the  slightest  wrong  done  the  hum- 
blest cottier  on  his  land,  how  will  he  bear 
up  now  ?  Forester,  you  can  do  me  a  great 
service.  Could  you  obtain  leave  for  a  day 
or  two  ? '' 

"Command  me  how  and  in  what  way 
you  please,"  said  the  youth,  eagerly. 

"I  understand  tliat  proffer,  and  accept 
it  as  freely  as  it  is  given."  i 


''Nay,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Forester, 
faltering.  "  I  will  be  candid  with  you  ; 
you  have  a  right  to  all  my  confidence,  for 
you  have  trusted  in  me.  Your  suspicions 
are  only  correct  in  part — my  affection  is 
indeed  engaged,  but  I  have  received  none 
in  return — Miss  Darcy  has  rejected  me." 

"  But  not  without  hope  ?  " 

"Without  the  slightest  hope." 

"By  Heaven,  it  is  the  only  gleam  of 
light  in  all  the  gloomy  business,"  said  Daly, 
energetically;  "had  Helen's  love  be(5n 
yours,  this  calamity  had  been  ten  thousand 
times  worse.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  not  the 
sentiment  of  cold  and  selfish  old  age  ;  you 
wrong  me.  Forester,  but  the  hour  is  come 
when  every  feeling  within  that  noble  girl's 
heart  is  duo  to  those  who  have  loved  and 
cherished  her  from  childhood.  Now  is  the 
time  to  repay  the  watchful  care  of  infancy, 
and  recompense  the  anxious  fears  that 
spring  from  parental  affection  ;  not  a  senti- 
ment, not  a  thought  should  be  turned  from 
that  channel  now.  It  would  be  treason  to 
win  one  smile,  one  passing  look  of  kind 
meaning  from  those  eyes,  every  beam  of 
which  is  claimed  by  'Home.'  Helen  is 
equal  to  her  destiny,  that  I  know  well,  and 
you,  if  you  would  strive  to  be  worthy  of 
her,  do  not  endeavor  to  make  her  falter  in 
her  duty.  Trust  mo,  there  is  but  one  road 
to  a  heart  like  hers — the  path  of  high  and 
honorable  ambition." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Forester,  in  a  sad 
and  humble  voice — "you  are  right;  I 
offered  her  a  heart  before  it  was  worthy  of 
her  acceptance." 

"  That  avowal  is  the  first  step  toward 
rendering  it  such  one  day,"  said  Daly, 
grasping  his  hand  in  both  his  own.  "  Now 
to  my  request ;  you  can  obtain  this  leave, 
can  you  ? " 

"Yes,  yes  :  how  can  I  make  it  of  any 
service  to  you  ?  " 

"  Simply  thus  :  I  have  offered,  and  Darcy 
has  accepted,  an  humble  cottnge  on  the 
northern  coast,  as  a  present  asylum  for  the 
family.  The  remote  and  secluded  nature 
of  the  place  will  at  least  withdraw  them 
from  the  impertinence  of  curiosity,  or  the 
greater  impertinence  of  vulgar  sympathy. 
A  maiden  sister  of  mine  is  the  present  oc- 
cupant, and  I  wish  to  communicate  the  in- 
telligence to  her,  that  she  may  make  any 
preparations  which  may  be  necessary  for 
their  coming,  and  also  ])rovide  herself  with 
some  other  shelter.  Maria  i's  as  great  a 
l^edouin  as  myself,  and  with  as  strong  a 
taste  for  vagabondage  ;  she'll  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  housing  herself,  that's  certain. 
The  only  puzzle  is  how  to  apprise  het"  of 
the  intended  change ;  there  is  not  a  post- 
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office  witliin  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  place, 
nor  if  there  were,  would  slie  tliink  of  send- 
ing to  look  for  a  letter  :  there's  nothing 
for  it  but  a  special  envoy  ;  will  you  be  the 
man  ?" 

"Most  willingly  ;  only  give  me  the  route, 
and  my  instructions." 

'•  You  shall  have  both.  Come  and  dine 
with  me  here  at  five— order  hf)rses  to  your 
carriage  for  eight  o'clock,  and  I'll  take  care 
of  the  rest." 

"Agreed,"  said  Forester;  "I'll  lose  no 
time  in  getting  ready  for  the  road — the  first 
thing  is  my  leave." 

"  Is  there  a  difficulty  there  ?  " 

"  There  shall  be  none,"  said  Forester, 
hurriedly,  as  he  seized  his  hat ;  and,  bid- 
ding Daiy  "good-by,"  hastened  down-stairs 
and  into  the  street. "^  "They'll  refuse  me,  I 
know  that,"  muttered  he,  as  he  went  along  ; 
"and  if  they  do,  I'll  pitch  up  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  spot;  this  slight  service  over, 
I'm  ready  to  join  my  regiment."  And  so 
saying,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
Castle,  resolved  on  the  course  to  follow. 

^leanwhile  Daly,  after  a  brief  consulta- 
tion with  the  lawyer,  sat  down  to  write  to 
his  sister.  Simple  and  easy  as  the  act  is  to 
many — far  too  much  so,  as  most  men's  cor- 
respondence would  testify — letter-writing, 
to  some  people,  is  an  affair  of  wo  common 
difficulty.  Perhaps  every  one  in  this  world 
has  some  stuml)ling-block  of  this  kind  ever 
before  him  ;  some  men  cannot  learn  chess, 
some  never  can  be  taught  to  ride,  others,  if 
they  were  to  get  the  world  for  it,  could  not 
carve  a  hare.  It  would  be  unfair  to  cpiote 
newly-introduced  difficulties,  such  as  how 
to  bray  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  back 
step  in  the  polka,  and  so  on — the  original 
evils  are  enough  for  our  illustration. 

Bagenal  Daly's  literary  difficulties  were 
manifold  ;  he  was  a  discursive  thinker,  pas- 
sionate and  vehement  whenever  the  occasion 
prompted,  and  as  unable  to  control  such 
influences  when  writing  as  speaking  ;  and 
with  ver}^  liberal  ideas  on  the  score  of  spell- 
ing, he  wrote  a  hand  which,  if  only  ex- 
amined upside  down,  might  have  passed 
for  Hebrew,  with  an  undue  proportion  of 
points  ;  besides  these  defects,  he  entertained 
a  thorough  contempt  for  all  writing  as  an 
exponent  of  men's  sentiments.  His  opinion 
was,  that  speech  was  the  great  prerogative 
of  living  men,  all  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion being  feeble  and  miserable  expedients  ; 
and  to  do  him  justice,  he  conformed,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  to  his  own  theory,  and  made 
his  writing  as  like  lais  speaking  as  could  lie. 
Brevity  was  the  great  quality  he  studied, 
and  for  this  reason  we  venture  to  present 
the  epistle  to  our  readers  : 


"Dear  Molly, — 

"Tlie  bill  is  carried — or,  what  comes  to 
the  same,  the  third  reading  comes  on  next 
Tuesday,  and  they'll  have  a  majority — 
d — n  their  nuijority,  I  forget  the  number. 
I  was  told  that  bribes  Avere  plentv  as 
Idackberrics.  I  wish  they'd  leave  as  nianv 
stains  after  them.  They  offered  me  noth- 
ing— they  were  right  there.  There  is  a 
kind  of  l)ottle-nosed  whale  the  Indians 
never  harpoon;  they  call  him  'Ilik-na- 
critchka,' — more  bone  than  blubber.  Daivv 
might  have  been  an  earl,  or  a  marquis,  or  a 
duke,  perhaps  ;  they  wanted  one  gentleman 
so  much,  tlicy'd  have  bid  high  for  him. 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  ruined  no.w  !  that  scoun- 
drel Glecson  has  run  away  with  everything, 
forged,  falsified,  and  thieved  to  any  extent. 
Your  unlucky  four  thousand,  of  course,  is 
gone  to  the  devil  with  the  rcist.  I'm  sick 
of  cant.  People  talk  of  badgers  and  such 
like,  and  yet  no  one  says  a  word  about  ex- 
terminating attorneys  !  The  rascal  jumped 
over  in  the  Channel,  gfnd  was  drowned 
— the  shark  got  a  bitter  ])ill  that  swal- 
lowed him.  I  have  told  Darcy  he  might 
have  'the  Corvy;'  you  can  easily  find  a 
wigwam  down  the  coast.  Forester,  who 
brings  this,  knows  all.  "We  must  all  econ- 
omise, I  suppose.  I've  given  up  maccabaw 
already,  and  taken  to  blackguard,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  secretary.  I  must  sell  or 
shoot  old  Drummer  at  last,  he  can't  drav,- 
his  breath,  and  won't  draw  the  gig.  I  only 
remain  here  till  the  House  is  up,  when  I 
must  be  up  too,  and  stirring — there  is  a 
confounded  bond — no  matter,  more  at  an- 
other time.     Y^'oui'S  ever, 

'  BaCtEXal  Daly. 

"  St.  George  is  to  be  the  Chief  Baron — 
an  improvement  of  the  allegory,  'Justice 
will  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind.'  Devil  take 
them  all" 

The  chorus  of  a  Greek  play,  so  seemingly 
abstruse  and  incoherent  to  our  present  think- 
ing, was,  we  are  told,  made  easily  compre- 
hensible by  the  aid  of  gesture  and  panto- 
mime ;  and  in  the  same  Avay,  by  supplying 
the  fancied  accompaniment  of  her  brother's 
voice  and  action.  5liss  Daly  was  enabled  to 
read  and  understand  this  strange  epistle. 
Bagenal  gave  himself  little  trouble  in  exam- 
ining how  far  it  conveyed  his  meaning  ;  but 
like  a  careless  traveler  who  huddles  his 
clothes  into  his  portmanteau,  and  is  only 
anxious  to  make  the  lock  meet,  his  gi'eatest 
care  was  to  fold  up  the  document  and  inclose 
it  within  an  envelope — that  done,  he  hoped 
it  was  all  right — in  any  case,  his  functions 
were   concluded  regarding  it,  for,   as  he 
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muttered  to  himself,  lie  only  contracted  to 
write,  not  to  read  his  own  letter. 

Forester  was  punctual  to  the  hour  ap- 
j)ointed  ;  and  if  not  really  less  dep-ressed 
than  before,  the  stimulating  sense  of  having 
a  service  to  perform  made  him  seem  less  so. 
His  self-esteem  was  flattered,  too,  by  his  own 
bold  line  of  acting,  for  he  had  just  i-esigned 
liis  a})})oinmcnt  on  the  staff,  his  application 
for  leave  having  been  unsuccessful.  The 
fact  that  his  rash  conduct  might  involve 
him  in  trouble  or  difficulty  was  not  without 
its  own  sense  of  pleasure,  for,  so  is  it  in  all 
rebellion,  the  great  prompter  is  personal 
pride.  He  would  gladly  have  told  Daly 
Avhat  had  happened,  but  a  delicate  fear  of 
increasing  the  apparent  load  of  obligation 
prevented  him,  and  he  consequently  con- 
fined his  remarks  on  the  matter  to  his  being 
free,  and  at  liJ3erty  to  go  wherever  his  friend 
pleased. 

"Here,  then,"  said  Daly,  leading  him 
•across  the  room  to  a  table,  on  which  a  large 
map 'of  Ireland  lay  open,  "I  have  marked 
your  route  the  entire  way  ;  follow  that  dark 
line  with  your  eye  northward  to  Coleraine  ; 
so  far  you  can  travel  with  your  carriage  and 
post  horses — how  to  cross  this  bit  of  desert 
here  I  must  leave  to  yourself  ;  there  may  be 
a  road  for  a  wheeled  carriage  or  not — in  my 
day  there  was  none  ;  that  is,  however,  a 
good  many  years  back  ;  the  point  to  strive 
for  should  be  somewhere  hereabouts.  This 
is  Dunluce  Castle — well,  if  I  remember 
aright,  the  spot  is  here — you  must  ask  for 
'the  Corvy,'  the  fishermen  all  know  the 
cabin  by  that  name  ;  it  was  originally  l:)uilt 
out  of  the  wreck  of  a  French  vessel  that  was 
lost  there,  and  the  word  Corvy  is  a  northern 
version  of  Corvette.  Once  there — and  I 
know  you'll  not  find  any  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing it — my  sister  will  be  glad  to  receive 
you ;  I  need  not  say  the  accommodation 
does  not  rival  Gwynne  Abbey,  no  more  than 
poor  Molly  does  llclcn  Darcy ;  you  wjll  be 
right  welcome,  however,  so  much  I  can 
pledge  myself,  not  the  less  so  that  your 
journey  was  undertaken  from  a  motive  of 
true  kindness.  I  don't  Avell  know  how  much 
or  how  little  I  have  said  in  that  letter ;  you 
can  explain  all  I  may  have  omitted — the 
chief  thing  is  to  get  the  cabin  ready  for  the 
Darcys  as  soon  as  may  be.  Give  her  this 
pocket-book ;  I  was  too  much  hiirried  to-day 
to  transact  business  at  the  bank,  but  the 
north  road  is  a  safe  one,  and  youll  not 
incur  any  risk.  And  now  one  glass  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  I'll  not 
detain  you  longer ;  111  give  ^'ou  old  Mar- 
tin's toast — 

'^  May  better  days  soon  be  our  lot, 
Or  better  courage,  if  we  have  them  not." 


Forester  pledged  the  sentiment  in  a 
bum])cr,  and  they  ]iarted. 

''  Good  stulf  in  that  young  fellow,"  mut- 
tered Daly,  as  he  looked  after  him  ;  "  I 
wish  he  had  some  Irish  blood,  though  ; 
these  Saxons  require  a  deal  of  the  hammer 
to  warm  them,  and  never  come  to  a  white 
heat  after  all." 


CHAPTER  XXYi. 


THE   COKVY. 


If  the  painters  license  enables  him  tc 
arrange  the  elements  of  scenery  into  new 
coml'inations,  disposing  and  grouping  anew, 
as  taste  or  fancy  may  dictate,  the  novelist 
enjoys  the  lesser  privilege  of  conveying  his 
reader  at  will  from  place  to  place",  and  thus, 
by  varying  the  point  of  view,  procuring 
new  aspects  to  his  picture  ;  less  in  virtue  of 
this  privilege  than  from  sheer  necessity,  Ave 
will  nov/  ask  of  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
on  our  journey  northward. 

Whether  it  be  the  necessary  condition  of 
that  profusion  of  nature's  gifts,  so  evident 
in  certain  places,  or  a  mere  accident,  cer- 
tain it  is  there  is  scarcely  any  one  spot  re- 
markable for  great  picturesque  beauty  to 
arrive  at  which  some  bleak  and  uninterest- 
ing tract  must  not  be  traversed.  To  this 
rule,  if  it  be  such,  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland  offers  no  exception. 

The  country,  as  you  approach  "  the 
Causeway,"  has  an  aspect  of  dreary  deso- 
lation, that  only  needs  the  leaden  sky  and 
the  drifting  storm  of  winter  to  make  it  the 
most  melancholy  of  all  landscapes.  A 
slightly,  undulating  surface  extends  for 
miles  on  every  side,  scarcely  a  house  is  to 
be  seen,  and  'save  where  the  dip  of  the 
ground  affords  shelter,  not  a  tree  of  any 
kind.  A  small  isolated  spot  of  oats,  green 
even  in  the  late  autumn,  is  here  or  there 
to  be  descried,  or  a  flock  of  black  sheep 
wandering  half  wild  o'er  these  savage 
wastes ;  vast  masses  of  cloud,  dark  and  low- 
ering as  rain  and  thunder  can  make  them, 
hang  gloomily  overhead,  for  the  table-land 
is  still  a  lofty  one,  and  the  horizon  is  formed 
by  the  edge  of  those  giant  cliffs  that  stand 
the  barriers  of  the  Ave-tern  ocean,  and 
against  whose  rocky  sides  the  Avaves  beat 
with  the  booming  of  distant  artillerv. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  natural  hollows 
of  the  soil,  Avhose  frequency  seems  to  ac- 
knowledge a  diluvian  origin,  that  the  little 
cottage  which  Sandy  once  oAvned,  stood. 
Shelt'ered  on  the  south  and  east  by  rising 
banks,  it  was  open  on  the  other  sides,  and 
afforded  a  view  seaAvard,  Avliich  extended 
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from  tlie  rocky  promontory  of  Port  Rush 
to  the  great  bluff  of  Fairheiid,  whose  sum- 
mit is  nigh  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Perluips,  in  all  tlio  sea-board  of  the  em- 
pire, notiiing  of  the  same  extent  can  vie  in 
awful  sublimity  with  tliis  iron-bound  coast. 
Gigantic  cliffs  of  four  and  five  hundred 
feet,  straight  as  a  wall,  are  seen  perforated 
beneath  by  lofty  tunnels,  through  which 
the  wild  waters  plunge  madly.  Fragments 
of  basalt,  large  enough  to  be  called  islands, 
are  studded  along  the  sliore,  the  outlines 
fanciful  and  strange  as  beating  waves  and 
winds  can  make  them,  while,  here  and 
there,  in  some  deep-creviced  bay,  the  water 
flows  in  with  long  and  measured  sweep, 
and  at  each  moment  retiring,  leaves  a  trace 
upon  tlie  strand,  fleeting  as  the  blush  upon 
the  cheek  of  beauty ;  and  here  a  little 
group  of  fisher  children  may  be  seen  at 
play,  while  the  nets  are  drying  on  the 
beach,  the  only  siglit  or  sound  of  human 
life,  save  that  dark  moving  speck,  alter- 
nately seen  as  the  great  waves  roll  on,  be 
such,  and,  while  tossing  to  and  fro,  seems 
by  some  charmed  influence  fettered  to  the 
spot.  Yes,  it  is  a  fishing-boat,  that  has 
ventured  out  at  the  half  ebb,  v/itli  the  wind 
off  shore — hazardous  exploit,  that  only  pov- 
erty suggests  the  courage  to  encounter  ! 

in  front  of  one  of  these  little  natural 
bays  stood  '*  the  Corvy  ; "  and  the  situation 
might  have  been  chosen  by  a  painter,  for 
while  combining  every  grand  feature  of  the 
nearer  landscape,  the-  Scottish  coast,  and 
even  Staffa,  might  be  seen  of  a  clear  even- 
ing ;  while  westv/ard,  the  rich  sunsets  were 
descried  in  all  their  golden  glory,  tipping 
the  rolling  waves  with  freckled  luster,  and 
throwing  a  haze  of  violet-colored  light  over 
the  white  rocks.  And.  who  is  to  say,  that 
while  the  great  gifts  of  the  artist  are  not 
his  who  dwells  in  some  rude  cot  like  this, 
yet  the  heart  is  not  sensitively  alive  to  all 
the  influences  of  such  a  scene— its  lonely 
grandeur,  its  tranquil  beauty,  or  its  fearful 
sublimity  ;  and  that  the  peasant,  whose  as- 
sociations from  infancy  to  age  are  linked 
witii  every  barren  rock  and  fissured  crag 
around,  has  not  created  for  himself  his  own 
store  of  fancied  images,  v/hose  power  is  not 
less  dee'ply  felt  that  it  has  asked  for  no 
voice  to  tell  its  workings. 

"  The  Corvy-'  was  a  strange  specimen  of 
architecture,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being 
classified  in  any  of  the  existing  orders. 
Originally,  the  hut  was  formed  of  the  stern 
of  the  corvette,  which,  built  of  timbers  of 
great  size  and  strength,  alone  of  all  the 
vessel  resisted  the  waves.  This  being  placed 
keel   uppermost,  as  most   consisting   with 
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terrestrial  notions  of  building,  and  accom- 
modated with  a  door  and  two  windows,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  two  ship  lenses, 
comprised  the  entire  edifice.  Rude  and 
uncoutli  as  it  unquestionablv  was,  it  was 
regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  envy 
and  admiration  by  all  the  fishermen  for 
miles  round,  for  while  they  had  contrib- 
uted their  tackle  and  their  personal  aid  to 
place  the  mass  where  it  stood,  they  nev- 
er contemplated  its  becoming  the  com- 
fortable dwelling  they  soon  beheld,  nor 
were  these  jealous  murmurings  allayed  by 
the  assumption  of  a  lofty  Hag-staft',  Avhich, 
in  the  pride  of  conquest,  old  M-Grane  dis- 
played above  his  castle,  little  wotting  that 
the  banner  that  floated  overhead  waved 
with  the  lilies  of  France,  and  not  the 
Union  Jack  of  England. 

Sandy's  father,  however,  possessed  those 
traits  of  character  which  confer  ascendan- 
cy, whether  d  man's  lot  be  cast  among  tlie 
great  or  the  humble,  and  he  soon  not  only 
subdued  those  ungenerous  sentiments,  but 
even  induced  his  neighbors  to  assist  him  in 
])lacing  a  small  brass  carronadeon  the  keel, 
or,  as  he  noAV  termed  it,  the  ridge  of  his 
dwelling,  wliere,  however  little  serviceable 
for  warlike  purposes,  it  made  a  very  spe- 
cious and  imposing  ornament. 

Such  was  the  inheritance  to  which  Sandy 
succeeded,  and  such  the  possession  he  ceded 
for  a  consideration  to  Bagcnal  Daly,  on  that 
eventful  morning  their  acquaintance  began. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  it  fell  to  ruin, 
and  lay  untenanted  and  uncared  for,  when 
Miss  Daly,  in  one  of  her  rambling  excur- 
sions, chanced  to  hear  of  it,  and,  being 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  re- 
solved to  refit  it  as  a  summer  residence. 
Her  first  intentions  on  this  head  were  hum- 
ble enough  ;  two  small  chamlicrs  at  either 
side  of  the  original  edifice— now  converted  in- 
to a  species  of  hall  and  a  kitchen — comprised 
the  whole,  and  thitlier  she  betook  herself,  with 
that  strange  secret  pleasure  a  life  of  perfect 
solitude  possesses  for  certain  minds.  For  a 
year  she  endured  the  inconveniences  of  her 
narrow  dwelling  tolerably  well ;  but,  as  she 
grew  more  attached  to  the  spot,  she  deter- 
mined on  making  it  more  comfortable ; 
and,  communicating  the  resolve  to  lier 
brother,  he  not  only  concurred  in  the  no- 
tion, but  half  anticipated  his  assent  by  dis- 
patching an  architect  to  the  spot,  under 
whose  direction  a  cottage  containing  several 
comfortable  rooms  was  addetl,  and  with 
such  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ground,  and  sucli  regard  for  the  ancient 
character  of  the  building,  that  the  traces  of 
its  origin  could  still  be  discovered,  and  its 
old  name  of  *'The  Corvy"  be,  even  yet,- 
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not  altogether  inappl icablc.  The  rude  hiil k 
was  now,  however,  the  center  of  a  long  cot- 
tage, the  timbers,  partly  covei'cd  by  the 
small-leaved  ivy,  partly  concealed  by  a  rus- 
tic porch,  dis})laying  overhead  the  great 
keel  and  the  ilag-stair,  an  ornament  which 
no  remonstrance  of  the  unhappy  architect 
could  succeed  in  removing.  As  a  sort  of 
compromise,  indeed,  the  carronade  was  dis- 
mounted, and  phiced  beside  the  hall  door. 
This  was  the  extreme  stretch  of  compliance 
to  which  Daly  assented. 

The  hall,  wliicli  was  spacious  and  lofty  in 
proportion  with  other  parts  of  the  building, 
was  fitted  with  weapons  of  war  and  tlie 
chase,  brouglit  from  many  a  far-off  land, 
and  assembled  with  an  incongruity  that  was 
no  mean  type  of  tli.e  owner.  Turkisli  scim- 
itars and  lances,  yataghans,  and  Malay 
creeses  were  grouped  with  Indian  bows, 
tomahawks,  and  whale  harpoons,  while 
richly  embroidered  23elisses  hung  beside 
coats  of  Esquimaux  seal,  or  boots  made  from 
the  dried  skin  of  the  sun-fish.  A  long 
Swiss  rifle  was  suspended  by  a  blue  silk 
scarf  from  one  wall,  and,  over  it,  a  damp, 
discolored  parchment  bore  testimony  to  its 
being  won  as  the  prize  in  the  great  shoot- 
ing-match of  the  Oberland,  nearly  forty 
years  before.  Beneath  these,  and  stretch- 
ing away  into  a  nook  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  the  bark  canoe  in  which  Daly  and 
Sandy  made  their  escape  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Sioux,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  cap- 
tivity for  six  years.  Two  very  unprepossess- 
ing figures,  costumed  as  savages,  sat  in  this 
frail  bark,  paddle  in  hand,  and  to  all  seem- 
ing resolutely  intent  on  their  purpose  of 
evasion.  It  would  have  been  pardonable, 
however,  for  the  observer  not  to  have  iden- 
tified in  these  tattooed  and  wild-looking 
personages  a  member  of  parliament  and  his 
valet,  even  though  assisted  to  the  discov- 
ery by  their  Indian  names,  which,  with  a 
laudable  care  for  public  convenience,  had 
been  Avritten  on  a  card,  and  suspended 
round  the  neck  of  each.  Opposite  to  them, 
and  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  stood  a  large 
black  bear,  with  fiery  eyel)alls  and  snow- 
white  teeth,  so  admirably  counterfeiting 
life  as  almost  to  startle  the  beholder  ;  while 
over  his  head  was  a  fearful,  misshapen 
figure,  wdiose  malignant  look  and  distorted 
proportions  at  once  proclaiuied  it  an  Indian 
idol.  But  why  enumerate  the  strange 
and  curious  objects  which,  notwithstanding 
their  seeming  incongruity,  were  yet  all 
connected  with  Daly's  history,  and  formed, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  pictorial  narrative  of  his 
life  ?  Here  stood  the  cup — a  splendid 
specimen  of  Benvenuto's  chisel,  given  him 
by  the  Doge  of  Venice — arid  there  was  the 


embossed  dagger  presented  by  a  king  of 
Spain,  with  a  patent  of  grandee  of  the 
first  class  ;  while  in  a  small  glass  case,  cov- 
ered with  dust,  and  scarce  noticeable,  was 
a  small  and  beautifully  shaped  satin  slip- 
per, with  a  rosette  of,  now,  faded  silver. 
But  of  this  only  one  knew  the  story,  and  he 
never  revealed  it. 

If  we  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liber- 
ty with  our  reader  by  this  too  prolix  de- 
scription, our  excuse  is,  that  we  might  have 
been  far  more  tiresome  had  we  been  so  dis- 
posed, leaving,  as  we  have,  the  greater  part 
of  this  singular  chamber  unnoticed  ;  Avhile 
our  amende  is  ready,  and  we  will  spare  any 
further  detail  of  the  rest  of  the  cottage, 
merely  observing  that  it  was  both  commo- 
dious and  well-ari'anged,  and  furnished  not 
only  with  taste,  but  even  elegance.  And 
now  to  resume  our  long-neglected  story. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  of  a  cold,  raw 
February  night,  with  occasional  showers  of 
sleet,  and  sudden  gusts  of  fitful  wind — that 
happy  combination  which  makes  up  the 
climate  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and,  with 
a  trifling  abatement  of  severity,  constitutes 
its  summer  as  well  as  its  winter — that  Miss 
Daly  sat  reading  in  that  strange  apartment 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which,  from 
motives  of  economy,  she  occupied  frequent- 
ly during  the  rainy  season,  as  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  aired  required  constant  fires, 
not  so  necessary  in  the  other  chambers. 

A  large  hearth  displayed  the  cheerful 
blaze  of  burning  bog-deal,  and  an  old  Ro- 
man lamp,  an  ancient  patera,  threw  its 
luster  on  the  many  curious  and  uncouth  • 
objects  on  every  side.  If  the  flashing  jets 
of  light  that  broke  from  the  dry  wood  gave 
at  times  a  false  air  of  vitality  to  the  stulfed 
figures  around,  in  compensation,  it  made 
the  only  living  thing  there  seem  as  unreal 
as  the  rest. 

Wrapped  up  in  the  great  folds  of  a  wide 
Greek  capote  she  had  taken  from  the  wall, 
and  the  hood  of  which  she  had  drawn  over 
her  head.  Miss  Daly  bent  over  the  yellow 
pages  of  an  old  quarto  volume.  Of  her 
figure  no  trace  could  be  marked,  nor  any 
guess  concerning  it,  save  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely tall.  Her  features  were  bold  and 
commanding,  and  in  youth  must  have  been 
eminently  handsome.  The  eyebrows  were 
large  and  arched,  the  eyes  dark  and  pierc- 
ing, and  the  whole  contour  of  the  face  had 
that  character  of  thoughtftil  beauty  so  often 
seen  in  the  Jewish  race.  Age  and  solitude, 
perhaps,  had  deepened  the  lines  around  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  and  brought  down 
the  brows,  so  as  to  give  a  look  of  severity 
to  features  which,  from  this  cause,  became 
strikingly   resembling    her    brother's.      If 
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time  had  ma<le  its  sad  inroad  on  those 
lineaments  once  so  lovely,  it  seemed  to 
spare  even  the  sliglitest  touch  to  (hat  small 
white  hand  which,  escaping  from  the  folds 
of  her  mantle,  was  laid  upon  the  volume 
before  her.  IMie  taper  fingers  were  covered 
with  rings,  and  more  than  one  bracelet  of 
great  price  glittered  upon  her  wrist ;  nor 
did  this  taste  seem  limited  to  these  displays, 
for  in  the  gold  combs  that  fastened,  on  j 
either  temple,  her  masses  of  gray  hair,  rich 
gems  were  set  profusely,  forming  the 
strangest  contrast  to  the  coarse  folds  of 
that  red-brown  cloak  in  which  she  was  en- 
veloped. 

However  disposed  to  profit  by  her  studies, 
Miss  Daly  was  occasionally  broken  in  upon 
by  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  kitchen, 
which,  by  an  unlucky  arrangement  of  the 
architect,  was  merely  separated  from  the 
hall  by  a  narrow  corridor.  Sometimes  the 
sound  was  of  laughter  and  merriment ;  far 
oftener,  however,  the  noises  betokened 
strife ;  for  so  it  is,  in  the  very  sm?dlest 
houseliold — there  were  but  two  in  the  pre- 
sent case — unanimity  will  not  always  pre- 
vail. The  contention  was  no  less  a  one 
than  that  great  national  dispute,  which 
has  separated  the  island  into  two  wide  and 
opposing  parties  —  Miss  Daly's  butler,  or 
man  of  all  work,  being  a  stout  representa- 
tive of  southern  Ireland  ;  her  cook,  an 
equally  rigid  upholder  of  the  northern  pro- 
vince. If  little  Dan  Nelligan  had  the 
broader  cause,  he  was  the  smaller  advocate, 
being  scarcely  four  feet  in  height,  while 
Mrs.  M'Kerrigan  was  fifteen  stone  of  ho- 
nest weight,  and  with  a  torso  to  rival  the 
Farncse  Hercules.  Their  altercations  were 
daily,  almost  hourly,  for,  .liviug  in  a  re- 
mote, unvisited  spot,  they  seemed  to  console 
themselves  for  want  of  collision  with  the 
world  by  mutual  disputes  and  disagree- 
ments. 

To  these  family  jars  habit  had  so  recon- 
ciled Miss  Daly,  that  she  seldom  noticed 
them  ;  indeed,  the  probability  is  that,  like 
the  miller  who  wakes  up  when  the  mill 
ceases  its  clamors,  she  might  have  felt  a 
kind  of  shock  had  matters  taken  a  quieter 
course.  People  who  employ  precisely  the 
same  weapons  cannot  long  continue  a  war- 
fare without  the  superiority  of  one  or  the 
other  being  sure  to  evince  itself.  The  di- 
versity of  the  forces,  on  the  contrary,  sug- 
gests new  comlnnations,  and  with  dissimilar 
armor  the  combat  may  be  prolonged  to  any 
extent.  Thus  was  it  here  ;  Dan's  forte  was 
aggravation,  that  peculiarly  Irish  talent 
which  makes  much  cut  of  little,  and,  when 
cultivated  with  the  advantages  of  natural 
gifts,  enables  a  man  to  assume  that  proud 


political    position   of   an  agitator,    and  in 
time  a  liberator. 

Mrs.  ^['Kerrigan,  slow  of  thought  and 
slower  of  si)eech,  was  ill-suited  to  re'jel  the 
assaults  of  so  wily  and  constant  a  foe  ;  she 
consequently  fell  back  on  tiie  ])rerogatives 
of  her  office  in  the  liousehold,  and  repaid 
all  Dan's  declamation  by  changes  in  his 
diet.  A  species  of  retribution  the  heaviest 
she  could  have  hit  upon. 

Such  Avas  the  present  cause  of  disturb- 
ance, and  such  the  reason  for  Dan's  loud 
denunciations  on  the  "black  north,"  ut- 
tered with  a  volubility  and  vehemence  that 
pertain  to  a  very  different  ])ortion  of  the 
eni})ire.  Twice  had  Miss  Daly  rung  the 
little  hand-bell  that  stood  beside  her,  to 
enforce  order,  but  it  was  unnoticed  in  the 
clamor  of  the  fray,  while  louder  and  louder 
grew  the  angry  voice  of  Dan  Nelligan, 
which  at  length  was  plainly  audible  in  the 
hall. 

''  Look   now,    see  then,    may  the   divil 

howld  a  looking-glass  to  your  sins,  but  I'll 

i  show  it  to  the  mistress.     I  may,  may  I  ? 

I  TJiat's   what   you're    grumbling,   ye   ould 

black-mouthed  Prasbytarian  !     'Tis  the  fine 

i  supper  to  put  before  a  crayture  wet  to  the 

skin  !  •' 

"  Dinna  ye  hear  the  bell,  Nelly  ?  "  This 
!  was  an  epithet  of  insult  the  little  man 
i  could  not  endure.  "Ye'd  ken  the  tinkle 
o'  that,  av  ye  heard  it  at  the  mass." 
I  '•  Oh,  listen  to  the  ould  heretic  !  Oh, 
i  holy  Joseph  !  there's  the  way  to  talk  of  the 
!  blessed  ould  ancient  religion  !  G-ive  me 
I  the  dish  ;  1*11  bring  it  into  the  parlor  this 
I  minit,  I  will.  I'll  lave  the  place  —  my 
!  time's  up  in  March.  I  wouldn't  live  in 
I  the  house  wid  you  for  a  mine  of  goold  ! " 
i  "Are  ye  no  goin'  to  show  the  fish  to  the 
j  leddy  ?  "growled  out  the  cook,  in  her  quiet 
1  baritone. 

j  At  this  moment  Miss  Daly's  bell  an- 
nounced that  endurance  had  reached  its 
limit,  and  Dan,  without  waiting  to  return 
the  fire,  hastened  to  the  hall,  muttering  as 
he  went,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  :  "  There, 
now,  that's  the  mistress  ringing,  I'm  sure  ; 
but  sorra  bit  one  can  hear  wid  your  noise 
and  ballyragging  ! " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uproar  ?" 
said  Miss  Daly,  as  the  little  man  entered, 
with  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  he 
wore  in  the  kitchen. 

"  'Tis  Mrs.  M'Kerrigan,  my  lady  :  she 
was  abusin'  the  ould  families  in  the  county 
Mayo,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  l)eoause 
1  wouldn't  hear  the  master  trated  that  way, 
she  gives  me  nothing  but  fish  the  day  after 
a  black  fast,  though  she  does  be  ating  beef 
under  my  nose  when  I  darn't  touch  meat. 
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and  it's  what,  she  put  an  ould  baste  of  a  cod 
before  me  this  evening  for  my  supper,  and 
here's  Lent  will  be  on  us  iu  a  few  days 
more." 

''How  often  have  I  told  you/'  said  Miss 
Daly,  sternly,  "that  I'll  not  suffer  these 
petty,  miserable  squabbles  to  reach  me  ? 
Go  back  to  the  kitchen,  and,  mark  me,  if  I 
hear  a  whisper,  or  muttering  ever  so  low  in 
your  voice,  I'll  put  you  to  spend  the  night 
upon  the  rocks." 

Dan  skulked  from  the  room  like  a  culprit 
remanded  to  jail,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  kitchen,  than,  assuming  a  mar- 
tial air  and  bearing,  he  strutted  up  to  the 
fire  and  turned  his  back  to  it. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  in  a  stage  soliloquy,  "it 
was  what  it  must  come  to  sooner  or  later, 
and  now  she  may  go  on  lier  knees,  and  divil 
a  foot  I'll  stay  !  It's  not  like  the  last  time, 
sorra  bit  !  1  know  what  she's  at— "Tis 
my  way,  Danny,  you  must  have  a  pound  at 
Ayster' — bother  !  I'm  used  to  that  now." 

"  There's  the  bell  again,  ye  auld  blether- 
ing deevil." 

But  Mrs.  M'Kerrigan  ran  no  risk  of.  a 
reply  now,  for  at  the  first  tinkle  Dan  was 
back  in  the  hall. 

".There  is  some  one  knocking  at  the 
wicket  without ;  see  who  it  may  be  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,"  said  Miss  Daly, 
without  raising  her  head  from  the  book, 
for  strange  as  were  such  sounds  in  that  sol- 
itary place,  her  attention  was  too  deeply 
fixed  on  the  page  before  her  to  admit  of  even 
a  momentary  distraction  of  thought.  Dan 
left  the  room  with  becoming  alacrity,  but 
in  reality  bent  on  anything  rather  than  the 
performance  of  his  errand.  Of  all  the  traits 
of  his  southern  origin,  none  had  the  same 
predominance  in  jiis  nature  as  a  supersti- 
tious fear  of  spirits  and  goblins,  a  circum- 
stance not  likely  to  be  mitigated  by  his 
present  lonely  abode,  independently  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  popular  belief  at- 
tributed certain  unearthly  sights  and  sounds 
to  the  old  timbers  of  "the  Corvy,"  whose 
wreck  was  associated  with  tales  of  horror 
sufficient  to  shake  stouter  nerves  than 
"Danny's." 

When  he  received  this  order  from  his 
mistress,  he  heard  it  pretty  much  as  a  com- 
mand to  lend  a  forlorn  hope,  and  sat  him- 
self down  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take.  While  he 
was  thus  meditating,  the  sounds  became 
plainly  audible,  a  loud  and  distinct  knock- 
ing was  heard  high  above  the  whistling 
wind  and  drifting  rain,  accompanied  from 
time  to  time  by  a  kind  of  shout,  or,  as  it 
seemed  to  Dan's  eai-s,  a  scream  like  the  cry 
of  a  drownino:  man. 


"  Dinna  ye  hear  that,  ye  auld  daft  body  .^" 
said  Nancy,  as,  pale  with  fear,  and  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  Dan  entered  the 
kitchen. 

"■  I  do,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mac" — this  was  the 
peace  appellation  he  always  conferred  on 
Nancy — "  I  hear  it,  and  my  heart's  beatin' 
for  every  stroke  I  listen  to  ;  'tisn't  afeard  I 
am,  but  a  kind  of  a  nution  I  have,  like  a 
dhrame,  you  know" — (here  he  gave  a  sort 
of  hysterical  giggle)— "as  if  the  ould  French 
captain  was  coming  to  look  after  his  hand, 
that  was  chopped  oif  with  the  hatchet  when 
he  grasped  hold  of  the  rock." 

"He  canna  hae  muckle  use  for  it  noo," 
responded  Nancy,  dryly,  as  -she  smoked 
away  as  unconcerned  as  possible. 

"Or  the  mate  !"  said  Dan,  giving  full 
vent  to  his  store  of  horrors;  "they  say, 
when  he  got  hold  of  the  rope,  that  they 
gave  it  out  as  fast  as  he  hauled  on  it,  till  he 
grew  faint,  and  sank  under  the  waves." 

"  He's  no  likely  to  want  a  piece  of  spun- 
yarn  at  this  time  o'  day,"  rejoined  Nancy, 
again.  "  He's  knocking  brawly  Avhoever 
he  be  ;  had  ye  no  better  do  the  leddy's  bid- 
ding, and  see  who's  there  ?  " 

"  Would  it  be  plazing  to  you,  Mrs.  Mac," 
said  Dan,  in  his  most  melting  accents,  "  to 
come  as  far  as  the  little  grass-plot,  just  out 
of  curiosity  ye  know,  to  say  ye  seen  it  ?  " 

"Na,  na,  my  bra'  wee  mon,  ye  maun  een 
gae  by  yoursel  ;  I  dinna  ken  mickle  about 
sperits  and  ghaists,  but  I  hae  a  gude 
knowledge  of  the  rheumatiz  without  seekin' 
it  on  anight  like  this  ;  there's  the  leddy's 
bell  again,  she's  no  2ileaged  wi'  3'er  delay.". 

"  Say  I  was  puttin'  on  my  shoes,  Nancy," 
said  Dan,  as  his  teeth  chattered  with  fear, 
while  he  took  down  an  old  blunderbuss 
from  its  place  above  the  fire,  and  which  had 
never  been  stirred  for  years  past. 

"  Lay  her  back  agen  where  ye  found  her," 
said  Nancy,  dryly  ;  "  'tis  na  every  fule  kens 
the  like  o'  them  !  Take  your  mass-book, 
and  the  gimcracks  ye  hae  ower  your  bed, 
but  dinna  try  mortal  weapons  with  them 
creatures. " 

Ironical  as  the  tone  of  this  counsel  un- 
questionably was,  Dan  was  in  no  mood  to 
reject  it  altogether,  and  he  slipped  from  its 
place  within  his  breast  to  a  more  ostensible 
position  a  small  blessed  token,  or  "gospel," 
as  it  is  called,  which  he  always  wore  round 
his  neck.  By  this  time  the  clank  of  the 
bell  kept  pace  with  the  knocking  sounds 
without,  and  poor  Dan  was  fairly  at  his  • 
wits'  end  which  enemy  to  face.  Some 
vague  philosophy  about  the  "devil  you 
know,  and  the  devil  you  don't,"  seemed  to 
decide  his  course,  for  he  rushed  from  the 
kitchen  in  a  state  of  frenzied  desperation. 
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.'ukI,  v.itli  tliG  blundcrijuGsat  full  cock,  took 
the  way  toward  the  gate. 

The  wicket,  as  it  was  termed,  was  in 
reality  a  strong  oak  gate,  gariiislied  at 
top  with  a  row  of  very  formidable  iron 
rpikes,  and  as  it  was  hung  between  two 
jagged  and  abrupt  masses  oi  rock,  formed 
a  very  sufficient  outvrork,  though  a  very 
needless  one,  since  the  slightest  turn  to 
cither  side  would  have  led  to  the  cottage 
Avithout  any  intervening  barrier  to  pass. 
This  fact  it  was  which  now  increased  Dan 
Nelligan's  terrors,  as  he  reasoned  that  no- 
body but  a  ghost  or  evil  spirit  would  be 
bothering  himself  at  the  wicket,  when  there 
was  a  neat  footpath  close  by. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  Dan,  with  a  voice 
that  all  his  efforts  could  not  render  steady. 

''Come  out  and  open  tlic  gate,"  shouted 
a  deep  voice,  in  return. 

"Not  till  you  tell  me  where  3"ou  come 
from,  and  who  vou  ai"e,  if  you  are 
Mucky?"" 

"That  I'm  not,"  cried  the  other,  with 
something  very  like  a  deep  groan;  "if  I 
were,  I'd  scarce  be  here  now," 

"  That's  honest,  anyhow,"  muttered  Dan, 
who  interpreted  tlie  phrase  in  its  pojwlar 
acceptation  among  the  southern  peasantry. 
"And  what  are  you  come  back  for,  alan- 
ah  !"  continued  lie,  in  a  most  conciliating 
tone. 

"  Open  the  gate,  and  don't  keep  me  here 
answering  your  stupid  questions." 

Though  these  words  were  uttered  with  a 
round,  strong  intonation  that  sounded  very 
fike  the  present  world,  Dan  made  no  other 
reply  than  an  endeavor  to  repeat  a  Latin 
prayer  against  evil  spirits,  Avhen  suddenly, 
and^  with  a  loud  malediction  on  his  obsti- 
nacy. Dan  saw  "  the  thing,"  as  he  after- 
Avard  described  it,  take  a  flying  leap  over 
the  gate,  at  least  ten  feet  high,  and  come 
with  a  bang  on  the  grass,  not  far  from  v/herc 
he  stood.  To  fire  off  his  blunderbuss 
straight  at  the  drifting  clouds  o\'er  his  head 
and  take  to  flight  was  Dan's  only  impulse, 
screaming  out,  "  The  captain's  come  !  he's 
come  !"  at  the  A-ery  top  of  his  lungs.  The 
little  strength  he  possessed  only  carried  him 
to  the  kitchen  door,  Avhere,  completely 
overcome  Avith  terror,  lie  dropped  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

While  this  Avas  occurring.  Miss  Daly, 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  but  Avith- 
out  any  personal  fears  of  danger,  thron-open 
the  hall  door,  and  called  out,  "  Who  is 
there  ?  "  and  as  the  dark  shadow  of  a  figure 
came  nearer,  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Forester,  madam — a  friend 
of  your  brother's,  for  I  perceive  I  have  the 
honor  to  address  Miss  Daly." 


By  this  time  the  stranger  had  advanced 
into  the  full  light  of  tlie  lampwitiiin,  Avhcre 
his  appearance,  tired  and  travel-stained  as 
he  was,  corrol>orated  his  Avords. 

"  Yon  have  had  a  very  uncourtcous  Avel- 
come,  sir,"  said  Miss  Daly,  extending  her 
hand  and  leading  him  within  the  cottage. 

"The  reception  Avas  near  bcmg  a  Avarm 
one,  I  fear,"  said  Forester,  smiling  ;  "for 
as  I  unfortunately,  groAving  ratlier  impa- 
tient, thrcAv  my  carpet-bag  over  the  gate, 
intending  to  climb  it  afterward,  some  one 
fired  at  me,  not  Avith  a  good  aim,  hoAvever, 
for  I  heard  the  slugs  rattling  on  a  high  cliff 
behind  me." 

"Old  Dan,  I  am  certain,  mislook  you 
for  a  ghost  or  a  goblin,"  said  Miss  Daly, 
laughing,  as  if  the  affair  were  an  excellent 
Joke  devoid  of  all  hazard;  "Avehavc  few 
visitors  down  here  from  either  world.'' 

"  Really,  madam,  I  Avill  confess  it — if  the 
roads  are  only  as  impassable  for  ghosts  as 
for  men  of  mortal  mold,  I'm  not  surprised 
at  it.  I  left  Coleraine  at  three  o'clock  to- 
day, where  I  Avas  obliged  to  exchange  my 
traAcling  carriage  for  a  car,  and  I  have  been 
tra\'eling  CA'cr  since,  sometimes  on  Avhat 
seemed  a  higlnvay,  far  oftener,  hoAvever, 
across  fields,  Avith  now  and  then  an  inter- 
vening Avail  to  throw  doAvn,  Avhich  we  did. 
I  o^yn,  unceremoniously  ;  Avhile  lifting  the 
horse  twice  out  of  deep  holes,  mending  a 
shaft,  and  splicing  the  traces,  lost  some 
time.  The  driver,  too,  Avas  once  missing, 
a  fact  I  only  discovered  after  leaving  him 
half  a  mile  behind.  In  fact,  the  Avhole 
journey  Avas  full  of  small  adventures  up  to 
the  moment  Avhen  Ave  came  to  a  dead  stand 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff,  vv'here  the  driver 
told  me  the  road  stopped,  and  that  the  rest 
of  my  way  must  be  accomplished  on  foot  ; 
and  on  my  asking  Avhat  direction  to  take, 
he  brought  me  some  distance  off  to  the  top 
of  a  rock,  av hence  I  could  perceive  the 
twinkling  of  a  light,  and  said,  '  That's  the 
Corvy,'  I  did  my  best  to  secure  his  services 
as  a  guide,  lint  no  offer  of  money  nor  per- 
suasions could  induce  him  to  leave  his  horse 
and  come  any  further  ;  and  noAV,  perhaps, 
I  can  guess  the  reason — there  is  some  su- 
perstition about  the  place  at  nightfall.'' 

"  No,  no,  you're  mistaken  there,  sir  ;  few 
of  these  people,  hoAvever  they  may  credit 
such  tales,  are  terrified  by  tliem.  It  was 
the  northern  spirit  dictated  the  refusal ;  his 
contract  Avas  to  go  so  far,  it  Avould  have 
'  put  him  out  of  his  Avay  '  to  go  further,  and 
his  calculation  Avas  that  all  the  profit  he 
could  fairly  derive — and  he  never  specula- 
ted on  anything  unfair— would  not  repay 
him.  Such  are  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince. " 
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"The  trait  is  honest,  I've  no  doul)t,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  tlic  source  of  many  ami- 
able ones,"  said  Forester,  smarting  under 
tlie  recent  inconvenience. 

''  We'll  talk  of  tbat  after  supper,*'  said 
Miss  Daly,  rising,  "and  I  leave  you  to 
make  a  good  fire  wliile  I  go  to  give  some 
orders." 

"May  I  not  have  the  honor  to  present 
my  credentials  first  ?  "  said  Forester,  hand- 
ing Bagenal  Daly's  letter  to  her. 

"  My  l)rother  is  quite  well,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  In  excellent  health — I  left  him  but  two 
days  since." 

"  Tiie  dispatch  will  keep,  then,"  said  she, 
tbrusting  it  into  a  letter- rack  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, while  she  left  the  room  to  make 
the  arrangement  she  spoke  of. 

Miss  Daly's  absence  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration, but,  brief  as  it  was,  it  afforded  For- 
ester time  enough  to  look  around  at  the 
many  strange  and  incongruous  decorations 
of  the  apartment ;  nor  had  he  ceased  liis 
Avonderment  when  Dan,  pale  and  trembling 
in  every  limb,  entered,  tray  in  hand,  to  lay 
the  supper  table. 

With  many  a  sidelong,  stealthy  look,  Dan 
performed  his  duties,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that,  however  disjiosed  to  regard  the  indi- 
vidual i)efore  him  as  of  tbis  world's  company. 
"  the  thing  that  jumped  cut  of  the  sky,"  as 
he  called  it,  was  yet  an  unexplained  phe- 
nomenon. 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised  by  the  motley 
companionship  that  surrounds  me,"  said 
Miss  Daly  ;  "  but  as  a  friend  of  Bagenal's, 
and  acquainted,  douhtless,  with  his  eccen- 
tric habits,  they  will  astonish  you  less. 
Come,  let  me  hear  about  him — is  he  going 
to  pay  me  a  visit  down  here  ?  " 

"I  fear  not,  at  this  moment,"  said  For- 
ester, Avith  an  accent  of  melancholy  ;  "  his 
friendship  is  heavily  taxed  at  the  present 
juncture.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of 
he  unhappy  event  which  has  spread  such 
dismay  in  Dublin  ?" 

"  No  !  what  is  it  ?  I  hear  of  nothing, 
and  see  nobody  here." 

"A  certain  Mr.  Gleeson,  the  trusted 
agent  of. rnany  country  gentlemen,  has  sud- 
denly fled — " 

Before  Forester  could  continue.  Miss 
Daly  arose  and  tore  open  her  brother's  let- 
ter. For  a  few  seconds  Forester  was  struck 
with  the  wonderful  resemblance  to  her 
brother,  as,  with  indi-awn  breath  and  com- 
pressed lips,  she  read  ;  but  gradually  her 
color  faded  away,  ner  hands  trembled,  and 
the  paper  fell  from  them,  while,  with  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,  she  whispered — 
"  And  it  has  come  to  this  !  "  Covering  her 
face  with  the  folds  of  her  clonk,  she  sat  for 


some  minutes  buried  in  deep  sorrow,  and 
when  she  again  looked  up,  years  seemed  to 
have  passed  over,  and  left;  their  trace  upon 
her  countenance  ;  it  was  pale  and  haggard, 
and  a  braid  of  gray  hair,  escaping  beneatli 
her  cap,  had  fallen  across  her  cheek,  and 
increased  the  sad  expression. 

"80  is  it,"  said  she  aloud,  but  speaking 
as  though  to  herself — "  so  is  it :  the  heavy 
hand  is  laid  on  all  in  turn  ;  happier  they 
who  meet  misfortune  early  in  life,  when 
the  courage  is  high  and  the  heart  unshrink- 
ing ;  if  the  struggle  be  life-long,  the  vic- 
tory is  certain,  but  after  years  of  all  the 
world  can  give  of  enjoyment — You  know 
Maurice  ? — you  know  the  knight,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam,  slightly  ;  but  with  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  daughter  I  have  the  honor 
of  intimate  acquaintance." 

"  I  will  not  ask  how  he  bears  up  against 
a  blow  like  this.  Jf  his  own  fate  only 
hung  in  the  balance,  1  could  tell  that  my- 
self ;  but  for  his  wife,  to  whom  they  say 
he  is  so  devotedly  attached — you  know  it 
was  a  love  match,  so  they  called  it  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  daughter  of  an  earl  mar- 
ried the  first  commoner  in  Ireland.  And 
Bagenal  advises  their  coming  here  !  Well, 
perhaps  he  is  right  ;  they  will  at  least  es- 
cape the  insolence  of  pity  in  this  lonely 
spot.  Oh  !  sir,  believe  me,  there  is  a 
weighty  load  of  responsibility  on  those  who 
rule  us  ;  these  things  are  less  the  faults  of 
individuals  than  of  a  system.  You  began 
here  by  confiscation,  you  would  finish  by 
corruption.  Stimulating  to  excesses  of 
every  kind  a  people  ten  times  more  excita-' 
ble  than  yoitr  own — now  flattering,  now 
goading — teaching  them  to  vie  with  you  in 
display  while  you  mocked  the  recklessness 
of  their  living,  you  chafed  them  into  ex- 
cesses of  alternate  loyalty  or  rebellion." 

However  satisfied  of  its  injustice.  Fores- 
ter made  no  reply  to  this  burst  of  passion, 
but  sat  without  speaking  as  she  resumed  : 

"  You  will  say  there  are  knaves  in  every 
country,  and  that  this  Gleeson  was  of  our 
rearing  ;  but  I  deny  it,  sir.  I  tell  you  he 
was  a  base  counterfeit  we  have  borrowed 
from  yourselves.  That  meek,  submissive 
manner,  that  patient  drudgery  of  office, 
that  painstaking,  petty  rectitude,  make  up 
'  your  respectable  men  ; '  and  in  this  garb 
of  character  the  business  of  life  goes  on 
with  you.  And  why  ?  Because  you  take 
it  at  its  worth.  But  here,  in  Ireland,  we 
go  faster ;  trust  means  full  confidence, 
confidence  wnthout  limit  or  bound,  and 
then,  too  often,  ruin  Avithout  redemption. 
Forgive  me,  sir  ;  age  and  sorrow  both  have 
privileges,  and  I,  perhaps,  have  more  cause 
than  most  others  to  speak  warmly  on  this 
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theme.  Xow,  let  me  escape  my  egotism 
by  asking  you  to  eat,  for  I  see  we  have  for- 
gotten our  supper  all  this  time." 

From  that  moment  Miss  Daly  never  ad- 
verted fui'ther  to  the  burden  of  her  l)roth- 
er's  letter,  but  led  Forester  to  converse 
a])out  his  journey  aiul  the  jieople  whom, 
even  in  his  brief  experience,  he  ])erccived 
to  be  so  unlike  the  peasantry  of  the  west. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  an  observa- 
tion of  his,  "these  diversities  of  character 
observable  in  different  places,  are  doubtless 
intended,  like  the  interminable  varieties  of 
natural  productions,  to  increase  our  inter- 
est in  life,  and,  while  extending  the  sphere 
of  speculation,  to  contribute  to  our  own 
advancement.  Few  people,  perhaps  not 
any,  are  to  be  found  without  some  traits  of 
amiability  ;  here  there  is  much  to  be  re- 
spected, and,  when  habit  has  dulled  the 
susceptibility  of  first  impressions,  much 
also  to  be  liked.  But  shall  I  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  you  my  neighbors  and 
my  neighborhood  ?  " 

"  My  visit  must  be  of  the  shortest ;  I 
rather  took  than  obtained  my  leave  of 
absence." 

"  Well,  even  a  brief  visit  will  do  some- 
thing ;  for  my  neighbors  all  dwell  in  cot- 
tages, and  my  neighborhood  comprises  the 
narrow  strip  of  coast  between  this  hut  and 
the  sea,  whose  plash  you  hear  this  minute. 
To-morrow  3'ou  Avill  be  rested  from  your 
journey,  and  if  the  day  permits  we'll  try 
the  Causeway." 

Forester  accepted  tlic  invitation  so  frank- 
ly proffered,  and  went  to  his  room,  not 
sorry  to  lay  his  head  upon  a  pillow  after 
two  weary  nights  upon  the  road. 

Forester  was  almost  shocked  as  he  enter- 
ed the  breakfast-room  on  the  following 
morning  to  see  the  alteration  in  Miss  Daly's 
appearance.  She  had  evidently  passed  a 
night  of  great  sorrow,  and  seemed  with 
difficulty  to  bear  up  against  the  calamitous 
tidings  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  She 
endeavored,  it  is  true,  to  converse  on  mat- 
ters of  indifference — the  road  he  had  trav- 
eled, the  objects  he  had  seen,  and  so  on — 
but  the  effort  was  ever  interrui:)ted  by  bro- 
ken snatches  of  reflection  that  would  vent 
theniselvcs  in  words,  and  all  of  which  bore 
on  the  knight  and  his  fortunes. 

To  Forester's  account  of  her  brother 
Bagenal's  devotion  to  his  friend  she  listened 
with  eager  interest,  asking  again  and  again 
v.iiat  part  he  had  taken,  whether  his  counsels 
Avcre  deemrd  wise  ones,  and  if  he  still  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest  extent  the  confadence 
of  his  old  friend. 

"It  is  no  friendship  of  ycsterda}",  sir," 
said   she,  with    a   heightened  color  and  a 


;  flashing  eye;    "they  knew  each    other   as 

boys,  they  walked  tlie  mountains  togeiher 

as  young   men,  speculating  on  tlie  future 

t  patbs  fate  might  open  before  them,  and  the 

I  various  andutions  which,  even  then,  stiiTcd 

within  them.     l>agenal  was  ever  rasii,  head- 

j  strong,  and  impetuous,  rarely  firm   in  pur- 

'  pose  tdl  some  obstacle  seemed  to  defy  its 

accomplishment.      Maurice— tlie  knight"! 

mean — was  not  less  resolute  when  roused, 

I  Ijut  more  often  so  much  disposed  to  con- 

'  cede  to  others,  that  he  would  postpone  his 

j  wishes   to   their  own  ;  and  once   believing 

1  himself   in  any  way   pledged  to  a  course, 

would  forget  all,  save  the  fulfillment  of  tlie 

:  implied  promise.     Such  were  th.e  two  dis- 

!  positions,   which,  acting   and   reacting   on 

each  other,  etreeted  the  ruin  of  both  ;  the 

one  Avasted  in  eccentricity  vrhat   the  other 

squandered  in  listless  indifference  ;  and  with 

abilities  enough  to  luive  won  distinction  for 

i  humble    men,  they   have  earned   no  other 

reputation  than  that  of  singularity  or  con- 

vivialism. 

"  As  for  Bagenal,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  wealth  was  never  but  an  incumbrance  to 
him  ;  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
never  saw  any  use  for  money,  save  in  the 
indulgence  of  micre  caprice  ;  he  treated  his 
great  fortune  as  a  spoiled  child  will  do  a 
toy,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  pulled  it 
to  pieces,  and  perhaps  derived  the  same 
moral  lesson  too — astonishment  at  the  mere 
trifle  which  once  amused  him.  But  Maurice 
Darcy — whose  tastes  were  ever  costly  and 
cultivated,  who  regarded  splendor  not  as 
the  means  of  vulgar  display,  but  as  the 
fitting  accompaniment  of  a  house  illustrious 
by  descent  and  deeds,  and  deemed  that  all 
about  and  around  him  should  bear  the  im- 
press of  himself,  generous  and  liberal  as  he 
was — how  is  he  to  bear  this  reverse  ?  Tell 
me  of  Lady  Eleanor ;  and  Miss  Darcy,  is 
she  like  the  knight,  or  has  her  English 
blood  given  the  character  to  her  beauty  ? '' 

"  She  is  very  likelier  father,"  said  Fores- 
ter ;  "  but  more  so  even  in  disposition  tlian 
in  features." 

"  IIow  happy  I  am  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss 
Daly,  hastily;  "and  she  is,  then,  high- 
spirited  and  buoyant  ?  What  gifts  in  an 
hour  like  this  ! " 

"You  say  truly,  madam,  she  will  not 
sink  beneath  the  stroke,  believe  me." 

"'  Well,  this  news  has  reconciled  me  to 
much  of  your  gloomier  tidings,"  said  Miss 
Daly;  "and  now  let  us  wander  out  upon 
the  hills  ;  I  feel  as  if  we  could  talk  more 
freely  as  we  stroll  along  the  beach." 

Miss  Daly  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  led  the 
way  through  the  little  garden  wicket,  which 
opened  on  a  steep  pathway  down  to  the  shore. 
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"  This  will  bo  a  fiivorito  walk  v/itli  Helen, 
I'm  certain,"  said  she  ;  "  the  caves  are  all 
accessible  at  low  Avater,  and  the  view  of 
Fairhead  finer  than  from  any  other  point. 
I  must  instruct  you  to  be  a  good  and  a  safe 
guide.  I  must  teach  you  all  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  science,  make  you  learned  in 
the  chronicles  of  Dunluce,  and  rake  up  for 
you  legends  of  ghostcrai't  and  shipwreck 
enough  to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  romancer." 

*'l  thank  you  heartily,"  said  Forester  ; 
"  but  I  cannot  remain  hero  to  meet  my 
friends." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you,"  said  Miss  Daly, 
who  in  reality  put  a  wrong  interpretation 
on  his  words  ;  "  but  you  shall  be  my  guest.. 
There  is  a  little  village  about  four  miles 
from  this,  where  I  intend  to  take  up  my 
abode.  I  hope  you  Vvill  not  decline  hospi- 
tality whicli,  ifMuim.ble,  is  at  least  freely 
l^roffered. " 

"\  regret  deeply,"  said  Forester,  and  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  "■  that  I  cannot 
accept  your  kindness.  I  stand  in  a  position 
of  no  common  difficulty  at  this  moment." 
He  hesitated,  as  if  doubting  whether  to 
proceed  or  not,  and  then,  in  a  more  hurried 
voice,  resumed  :  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  obtrude  my  own  petty  cares  and 
trials  where  greater  misfortunes  are  im- 
pending ;  but  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
tliat  I  have  been  rash  enough,  in  a  moment 
of  impatience,  to  throw  uji  an  appointment 
I  held  on  the  viceroy's  staff,  and  I  know 
not  how  far  the  step  may  yet  involve  me 
Avith  my  relatives." 

"  Tell  me  how  came  you  first  acquainted 
with  the  Darcys  ? "  said  Miss  Daly,  as  if 
following  out  in  her  own  mind  a  train  of 
thought. 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Forester, 
'•'for  I  cannot  hell)  being  so;  there  are 
cases  where  confidence  is  not  a  virtue  but 
a  necessity.  Every  word  you  speak,  every 
tone  of  3^ our  voice  is  so  much  your  brother's, 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  confiding  to  him 
in  another  form.  I  learned  to  know  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne  in  a  manner  which 
you  may  deem,  perhaps,  little  creditable  to 
myself,  though  I  trust  you  will  see  that  I 
neither  abused  the  knowledge,  nor  pervert- 
ed the  honor  of  the  acquaintanceship.  It 
Avas  in  this  wise." 

Briefly,  but  without  reserve,  Forester 
narrated  the  origin  of  his  first  journey  to 
the  west,  and  wdthout  implicating  the  honor 
of  his  relative.  Lord  Castlereagh,  explained 
the  nature  of  his  mission,  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  knight,  and  the  iwssibili- 
ty  of  winning  him  to  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Ills  own  i^ersonal  adventures  could 
not,  of  course,  be  omitted  in  such  a  narra- 


tive, but  he  touched  on  the  theme  as  slight- 
ly as  ho  could,  and  only  dwelt  on  the  kind- 
ness ho  had  experienced  in  his  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  long  debt  -of 
gratitude  which  bound  him  to  the  family. 

Of  the  intimacy  that  succeeded  he  could 
not  help  speaking,  nnd  Avhcther  from  his 
studied  avoidance  of  her  name,  or  that, 
when  replying  to  any  question  of  Miss 
Daly's  concerning  Helen  Darcy,  his  manner 
betrayed  agitation,  certain  it  is,  that  when 
he  concluded.  Miss  Daly's  eyes  were  turned 
toward  him  with  an  cxpi'cssion  of  deep 
significance  that  called  the  color  to  his 
cheek. 

''And  £0,  sir,"  said  she,  in  a  slow  and 
measured  voice,  "  you  went  down  to  play 
the  tempter,  and  were  captured  yourself. 
Come,  come,  I  know  your  secret ;  you  have 
told  it  by  signs  less  treacherous  than  Avorcls  ; 
and  Helen — for  I  tell  you  freely  my  interest 
is  stronger  for  her — how  is  she  disposed 
toward  you  ?  " 

Forester  never  spoke,  but  liung  his  head 
abashed  and  dejected. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  all,"  said  Miss  Daly, 
hurriedly;  "you  Avould  win  the  affection 
of  a  generous  and  high-souled  girl  by  the 
arts  which  find  favor  in  your  more  polished 
world,  and  you  have  found  that  the  fasci- 
nations of  manner,  and  the  glittering  cdat 
of  an  aid-de-camp,  have  failed.  Now, 
take  my  counsel.  But  first  let  me  ask,  is 
this  affection  the  mere  prompting  of  an 
idle  or  capricious  moment,  or  do  you  love 
her  with  a  passion  round  which  the  other 
objects  of  your  life  are  to  revolve  and  de- 
pend ?  I  understand  that  pressure  of  the 
hand  ;  it  is  enough.  My  advice  is  simple. 
You  belong  to  a  profession  second  to  none 
in  its  high  and  great  rewards  ;  do  not  waste 
its  glorious  opportunities  by  the  life  of  a 
courtier — be  a  soldier  in  feeling  as  w^ell  as 
in  garb ;  let  her  whose  heai*t  you  would 
v,'in,  feel,  that  in  loving  you,  she  is  paying 
the  tribute  to  qualities  that  make  men  es- 
teem and  respect  you — that  she  is  not 
bestowing  her  hand  upon  the  mere  favorite 
of  a  court,  hut  on  one  whose  ambitions 
are  high,  and  whose  darings  are  generous. 
Oh  !  leave  nothing,  or  as  little  as  you  may, 
to  mere  influence— let  your  boast  be,  and  it 
will  be  a  proud  one,  that  with  high  blood 
and  a  noble  name  you  have  started  fairly  in 
the  race,  and  distanced  your  competitors. 
This  is  my  counsel.  What  think  you  of  it  ?  " 
"I  Avill  follow  it,"  said  Forester,  firmly; 
"1  Avill  follow  it,  though  I  own  to  you,  ii 
suggests  no  hojie,  where'  hope  Avould  be 
happiness." 

"Well,    then,"  said    Miss   Daly,    "you 
shall  spend  this  day  with  me,  and  I  will 
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not  keep  you  another  ;  you  have  made  me 
your  friend  by  this  confidence,  and  1  will 
use  tiie  trust  witli  delicacy  and  with  fidelity." 

"May  I  write  to  you?''  said  Forester, 
*'  and  will  you  let  me  hear  from  you  again  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure  ;  1  should  have  asked  it 
myself  had  you  not  done  so.  Now,  let  us 
talk  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  this 
alfair,  and  here  is  a  bench  where  we  can 
rest  ourselves  while  we  chat." 

Forester  sat  down  beside  her,  and  in  the 
freedom  of  one  to  whom  fortune  had  so 
unexpectedly  presented  a  confidant,  opened 
all  the  secret  store  of  his  cares,  and  hopes, 
and  fears.  It  was  late  Avlien  they  turned 
again  toward  ''the  Corvy,"  but  the  youth's 
step  was  lighter,  and  his  brow  more  open, 
while  his  heart  was  higher  than  many  a 
previous  day  had  found  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE     knight's     return. 

AYe  must  now,  for  a  brief  space?,  return 
to  the  knight,  as  with  a  heavy  heart  ho 
journeyed  liomoward.  Never  did  the  long 
miles  seeni  so  wearisome  before,  often  and 
often  as  he  had  traveled  them.  The  little 
accidental  delays,  which  once  he  had  met 
wnth  a  ready  Jest,  and  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
indulgence,  he  now  resented  as  so  many 
intentional  insults  upon  his  changed  and 
ruined  fortune.  Thfe  gossiping  landlords, 
to  whom  he  had  ever  extended  so  much  of 
freedom,  he  either  acknowledged  coldly,  or 
repolled  with  distance  ;  their  liberties  were 
now  construed  into  want  of  deference  and 
respect ;  the  very  jestings  of  the  postboys 
to  each  other  seemed  so  many  covert  im- 
pertinences, and  equivocal  allusions  to  him- 
self, for  even  so  much  will  the  stroke  of 
sudden  misfortune  change  the  nature,  and 
convert  the  contented  and  happy  spirit  into 
a  temperament  of  gloomy  sorrow  and  sus- 
picion. 

Unconscious  of  his  own  altered  feelings, 
and  looking  at  every  object  through  the 
dim  light  of  his  own  calamity,  he  hurried 
along,  not  of  as  old,  recognizing  each  well- 
known  face,  saluting  this  one,  inquiring 
after  that ;  he  sat  back  in  his  carriage,  and 
with  his  hat  drawn  almost  over  his  eyes, 
neither  noticed  the  way  nor  the  wayfarers. 

In  this  mood  it  was  he  entered  Castlebar. 
The  sight  of  his  well-remembored  carriage 
drew  crowds  of  beggars  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  every  one  of  whom  had  some  special 
prayer  for  aid,  or  some  narrative  of  sickness 
for  his  hearing.     By  the  time  the  horses 


drew  uj),  the  crowd  numbered  some  hun- 
dreds of  every  variety,  not  only  in  age,  but 
in  raggedness,  all  eagerly  calling  on  him 
by  name,  and  imploring  his  protection  on 
j  grounds  the  most  strange  and  dissimilar. 
'  "I  knew  the  sound  of  the  wiicels;  ax 
Biddy  if  1  didn't  say  it  was  his  honor  was 
coming  I "  cried  one,  in  a  sort  of  aside  in- 
j  tended  for  tiie  knight  himself. 
j  "  Ye're  welcome  home,  sir;  long  mav 
you  reign  over  us,"  said  an  old  fellow  with 
a  beard  like  a  pilgrim.  "I  dreamed  I  seen 
you  last  night  standing  at  the  door  there, 
wid  a  half-crown  in  your  fingers.  '  Ould 
Luke,'  says  you,  '  come  here  ! — '  " 
•  A  burst  of  rude  laughter  drowned  this 
sage  parable,  while  a  good-looking  young 
woman,  with  an  expression  of  softness  in 
features  degraded  by  poverty  and  its  con- 
sequences, courtesied  low,  and  tried  to  at- 
tract his  notice,  as  she  held  up  a  mit-erable- 
looking  infant  to  the  carriage  window. 
"  Clap  them,  acushla  !  'tis  proud  he  is  to 
see  you  back  again,  sir  ;  he  never  forgets 
the  goold  guinea  ye  gave  him  on  New 
Year's  day  !  Don't  be  pushin'  that  way, 
you  rude  ci'ayture^  ;  you  Avant  to  hurt  the 
child,  and  it's  the  image  of  his  honor." 

"  Many  returns  of  the  blessed  sayson  to 
you,"  growled  out  a  creature  in  a  bonnet, 
but  in  face  and  figure  far  more  like  a  maji 
than  a  woman  ;  "  throv/  us  out  a  fippcnny  to 
buy  two  ounces  of  tay.  Asy,  asy,  don't  be 
drivin'  me  under  the  wheels — ugh  I  it's  no 
place  for  a  faymale,  among  such  rapscal- 
lions. " 

''  What  did  they  give  you,  Maurice  ?  how 
much  did  you  get,  honey?"  cried  a  tall 
and  almost  naked  fellow,  that  leaned  over 
the  heads  of  several  others,  and  jiut  his  face 
close  to  the  glass  of  the  carriage,  wb.ich,  for 
safety's  sake,  the  knight  now  let  down, 
while  he  called  aloud  to  the  postboys  to 
make  haste  and  bring  out  the  horses. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Maurice,  my  boy — 
are  you  a  lord,  or  a  bishop  ?"  cried  the  tall 
fellow,  Avith  an  eagerness  of  face  that  told 
his  own  sad  bereavement,  for  he  was 
deranged  in  intellect,  from  a  fall  from  one 
of  the  clifis  on  the  coast.  "  By  my  con- 
science, I  think  I  must  change  my  politics 
myself  soon  ;  my  best  pantaloons  is  like 
Nat  Fitzgibbon — it  has  resigned  its  sate  ! 
Out  with  a  bit  of  silver  here  ! — quick,  I 
didn't  kiss  the  king's  face  this  ten  days." 

To  all  these  entreaties  Darcy  seemed  per- 
fectly deaf  ;  if  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
crowd,  they  noticed  nothing  there,  nor  did 
he  api^ear  to  listen  to  a  Avord  around  him, 
Avhile  he  again  asked  why  the  horses  were 
not  coming. 

"We're   doinsr  our  best,    vour  honor," 
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cried  a  postboy,  "but  it's  mighty  hard  to 
get  through  these  divils  ;  they  won't  stir 
till  the  beasts  is  tram]iling  them  down." 

*'  Drive  on,  then,  and  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves,"  said  the  knight,  sternly. 

"  Oh,  blessed  Father  !  there's  a  Avay  to 
talk  of  the  poor  !  Oh,  heavenly  Vargin  ! 
but  yon  are  come  back  cruel  to  us  after  all  !  " 

"Drive  on?"  shouted  out  Darcy,  in  a 
voice  of  angry  impatience. 

The  postboys  sprang  into  their  saddles, 
cracked  their  whips,  and  dashed  forward, 
while  the  mob,  rent  in  a  hundred  channels, 
tied  on  every  side,  with  cries  of  terror  and 
shouts  of  laughter,  according  as  the  distance 
suggested  danger  or  security.  All  escaped 
safely,  except  the  poor  idiot,  Flury,  who, 
having  one  foot  on  the  step  when  the  car- 
riage started,  was  thrown  backward,  when, 
to  save  himself,  he  grasped  the  spring,  and 
was  thus  half  dragged,  half  carried  along 
to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  there,  failing 
strengtli  and  fear  combining,  he  relinquish- 
ed his  hold  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground, 
where  the  wheel  grazed  but  did  not  injure 
him  as  he  lay. 

With  a  cry  of  terror  the  knight  called  out 
"  Stop  ! "  and  flinging  wide  the  door,  sprang 
out.  To  lift  the  poor  fellow  up  to  a  sitting 
posture  Avas  the  work  of  a  second,  while  he 
Jisked,  in  accents  the  very  kindest,  if  he 
were  hurt. 

•^^  SoiTa  bit,  Maurice,"  said  the  fellow, 
whose  faculties  sooner  rallied  than  if  they 
Avere  habitually  under  better  control.  "I 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  coach,  that's 
all ;  'tis  safer  to  be  Avithin.  The  clothes  is 
not  the  better  of  it,"  said  he,  looking  at  his 
sleeve,  now  hanging  in  stripes, 

"Never  mind  that,  Flury  ;  we'll  soon 
repair  that  misfortune  ;  it  does  not  signify 
much." 

"Doesn't  it,  faith?"  said  the  other, 
shaking  his  head  dubiously  ;  "tis  asy  talk- 
ing, but  I  can't  turn  my  coat  without  shoAv- 
ing  the  hole  in  it.  'Tis  only  the  rich  can 
do  that." 

The  knight  bit  his  lip,  for  eA'en  from  the 
fool's  sarcasm  he  could  gather  the  im- 
putations already  rife  upon  his  conduct. 
Another  and  a  very  different  thought  suc- 
ceeded to  this,  and  he  blushed  Avith  shame 
to  think  hoAv  far  his  sense  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune had  rendered  him  indifferent;,  not 
only  to  the  kindly  feelings,  but  the  actual 
misery  of  others.  The  right  impulses  of 
high-minded  men  are  generally  rapid  in 
their  action,  like  the  spring  of  the  bent 
bow  when  the  cord  is  cut  asunder.  It  did 
not  cost  Darcy  many  minutes  to  be  again 
the  Avarm-hearted,  generous  soul  nature  had 
made  him. 


"  Come,  Flur}-,"  saul  he  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, as  he  stood  ruefully  surA'cying  his 
damaged  draijerv,  "give  that  among  the 
people  there  in  tlie  toAvn,  and  keep  this  for 
yourself." 

"  This  is  goold,  Maurice — yelloAV  goold  ! " 

"  So  it  is  ;  but  you're  not  the  less  Avelcome 
to  it ;  tell  them,  too,  that  I  have  had. 
troubles  of  my  own  lately,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  hurried  on  without  exchanging  a 
Avord  Avith  them." 

"How  do  you  knoAv,  Maurice,  but  Fll 
keep  it  all  to  myself  ?  " 

"I'd  trust  you  Avith  a  heavier  sum,"  said 
the  knight,  smiling. 

"  I  knoAV  Avhy — I  knoAv  why,  Avell  enough 
— because  I'm  a  fool.  Never  mind,  there's 
greater  fools  nor  me  going.  What  did  they 
give  you  up  there  for  your  vote,  Maurice — 
tell  me,  hoAv  much  was  it  ?  " 

The  knight  shook  his  head,  and  Flury 
resumed:  "Didn't  I  say  it?  Wasn't  I 
right  ?  By  my  ould  hat !  there's  two  fools  in 
the  country  noAv — Maurice  Darcy  and  Red 
Flury,  and  Maurice  the  biggest  of  the  two  ! 
Whoop,  the  more  the  merrier,  there's  room 
for  us  all ! "  And  with  this  Avise  reflection, 
Flury  gave  a  very  wild  caper  and  a  wilder 
shout,  and  set  off  at  the  speed,  of  a  hare 
toAvard  Oastlebar. 

The  knight  resumed  his  journey,  and  in 
a  more  contented  mood.  The  little  inci- 
dent had  called  on  him  for  an  exertion, 
and  his  faculties  only  needed  the  demand 
to  respond  to  the  call.  He  summoned  to 
his  aid,  besides,  every  comforting  reflection 
in  his  power ;  he  persuaded  himself  that 
there  Avere  some  hopes  remaining  still,  and 
tried  to  belicA-e  the  evil  not  beyond  remedy. 
"After  all,"  thought  he,  "we  are  togeth- 
er ;  it  is  not  death  has  been  dealing  Avith 
us,  nor  is  there  any  stain  upon  our  fair 
fame  ;  and  save  these,  all  ills  are  light,  and 
can  be  borne." 

From  thoughts  like  these  he  AA^as  aroused 
by  the  heavy  clank  of  the  iron  gate,  as  it 
fell  back  to  admit  the  carriage  Avithin  the 
park,  Avhile  a  thousand  AA-elcomes  saluted, 
him. 

"Thank  you.  Darby  !— thank  you,  Mary! 
All  Avell  up  at  the  abbey  ?" 

But  the  carriage  dashed  past  at  full 
speed,  and  the  answer  Avas  droAvned  in  the 
tumult.  The  postboys,  true  to  the  eti- 
quette of  their  calling,  had  reserved  their 
best  pace  for  the  finish,  and  it  Avas  at  the 
stride  of  a  hunting  gallop  they  now  tore 
along. 

It  Avas  a  calm  night,  Avith  a  young  faint 
moon  and  a  starry  sky,  which,  Avithout  dis- 
playing in  bright  light  the  details  of  the 
scenery,  yet  exhibited  them  in  strong  bold 
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masses,  making  all  seem  even  more  impos- 
ing and  grander  than  in  reality  ;  tlie  lofty 
mountain  appeared  higiier,  the  <hirk  Avoods 
vaster,  and  the  wide-spreading  lawn  seemed 
to  stretch  away  into  immense  plains.  Dar- 
cy"s  heart  swelled  with  pride  as  he  looked, 
while  a  pang  shot  through  him  as  he 
thought,  if  even  at  that  hour,  he  could  call 
them  his  own. 

They  had  now  reached  a  little  glen, 
where  the  postboys  were  obliged  to  walk 
their  blown  cattle  ;  emerging  from  this, 
they  passed  a  thick  grove  of  beech,  and  at 
once  came  in  sight  of  the  abbey.  Darcy 
leaned  anxiously  from  the  window  to  catch 
the  first  sight  of  home,  when,  Avhat  was 
his  amazement,  to  perceive  that  tlie  whole 
was  lighted  np  from  end  to  end.  The  great 
suite  of  state  rooms  were  a  blaze  of  Insters, 
which  even  at  that  distance  glittered  in 
their  starry  brilliancy,  and  showed  the 
shadows  of  figures  moving  within.  He 
well  knew  that  Lady  Eleanor  never  saw 
company  in  his  absence — what  could  this 
mean  ?  Tortured  with  doubts  that  in  his 
then  state  of  mind  took  every  painful  form, 
he  ordered  the  postilions  to  get  on  faster, 
and  at  the  very  top  of  their  speed  they  tore 
along,  over  the  wide  lawn,  across  the  ter- 
race drive,  np  the  steep  ascent  to  the  gate 
tower  into  the  court-yard. 

This  was  also  brilliantly  lighted  by  lamps 
from  the  walls,  and  also  by  the  lights  of 
numerous  carriage  lamps  which  crowded 
the  ample  space. 

''What  is  this?  Can  no  one  tell  me  ?" 
muttered  the  knight,  as  he  leaped  from  the 
carriage,  and  seizing  a  livery  servant  wdio 
was  passing,  said,  '"'What  is  going  on 
here  ?     What  company  has  the  abljc}^  ?  " 

"  Full  of  company,"  said  the  man,  in  an 
English  accent ;  "  there's  my  Lord "' 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''The  Eaii  of  Netherby,  sir,  and  Sir 
Harry  Beauclerk,  and  Colonel  Crofton, 
and-" 

"When  did  they  arrive?"  said  the 
knight,  interrupting  a  catalogue,  every 
name  of  Avhich,  although  unknown,  sent  a 
feeling  like  a  stab  through  his  heart. 

"  They  came  the  evening  before  last,  sir ; 
Mr.  Lionel  Darcy,  who  arrived  the  same 
morning — " 

"Is  he  here?"  cried  the  knight;  and 
without  waiting  for  more,  hastened  for- 
ward. 

The  servants,  of  wdiom  there  seemed  a 
great  number  about,  were  in  strange  live- 
ries, and  unknown  to  the  knight  ;  nor  was 
it  without  undergoing  a  very  cool  scrutiny 
from  them,  that  Darcy  succeeded  in  gnin- 
insT  admittance  to  his  own  house.     At  last 


he  reached  the  foot  of  the  great  stair, 
whence  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  din  of 
voices  filled  tlie  air  ;  servants  hurried  along 
with  refreshments,  or  carried  orders  to 
others  in  waiting  ;  all  was  bustle  and  ex- 
citement, in  the  midst  of  which  Darcy 
stood  oidy  half  conscious  of  the  reality  of 
what  he  saw,  and  endeavoring  to  reason  him- 
self into  a  conviction  of  what  he  heard.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  several  otticers  of  a 
newly-quartered  regiment  passed  up,  ad- 
miring, as  they  wont,  the  splendor  of  the 
house,  and  the  magnificent  preparations 
they  witnessed  on  every  side. 

"I  sny,  Dallas,"  cried  one,  "you're  al- 
ways talking  of  your  uncle  Beverly;  does  he 
do  the  thing  in  this  style,  eh  ?" 

"  By  Jove  ! "  interposed  a  short,  thick- 
set major,  with  a  bushy  beard  and  eye- 
brows, "  this  is  wdiat  I  call  going  the  pace  ; 
do  they  give  dinners  here  ?" 

"Yes,  that  they  do,"  said  a  white-faced, 
ghostly-looking  ensign  ;  "I  heard  all  about 
this  place  from  Giles,  of  the  40th  ;  he  was 
quartered  six  nu)nths  in  this  county,  and 
used  to  grub  here  half  the  week.  The  old 
fellovf  isn't  at  home  now,  but  they  say  he's 
a  trump." 

"Let's  drink  his  health,  Watkins," cried 
the  first  speaker;  "here's  champagne  going 
up ;"  and  so  saying,  the  party  gathered 
around  two  servants,  one  of  whom  carried 
an  ice-pail  with  some  bottles,  and  the  other 
a  tray  of  glasses. 

"  Does  any  one  know^  his  name,  though  ?  " 
said  the  major,  as  he  held  his  glass  to  be 
filled.^ 

"Yes,  it's  something  like Oh,  vou 

know  that  fellow  that  joined  us  at  Coven- 
try ?  " 
""  Brereton,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  hang  it  !  I  mean  the  fellow  that 
had  the  crop-eared  cob  with  the  white  legs. 
Never  mind,  here  he  goes,  anyhow." 

"Oh,  I  know  who  you  mean — it  Avas 
Jack  Quin.'' 

"  That's  the  name  ;  and  our  friend  here 
is  called  '  Gw^nne,'  I  think.  Here,  gen- 
tlemen, I  give  you  Gwynne's  health,  and 
all  the  honors  ;  may  he  live  a  few  centuries 
more — " 

"With  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool  cellar," 
added  one. 

"  Pink  champagne  and  red  coats  to  drink 
it,"  chimed  in  the  ensign. 

"  May  I  join  you  in  that  pleasant  senti- 
ment, gentlemen  ?''  said  the  knight,  bow- 
ing courteously,  as  lie  took  a  glass  from 
the  tray  and  held  it  toward  the  servant. 

"  Make  no  apology,  sir,"  said  the  major, 
eyein<^  him  ratlier  superciliously,  for  the 
traveling  dress  concealed  the  knight's  ap- 
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pearance,  and  distinguished  iiim  but  slight- 
ly from  many  of  those  lounging  around  tlio 
doors. 

"Capital  ginger  beer  that!  eh  ?"  said 
the  ensign,  as  winking  at  his  companions 
he  proceeded  to  quiz  tlie  stranger. 

"  I  have  certainly  drunk  worse,"  said  the 
knight,  gravely — "at  an  infantry  mess." 

There  was  a  pause  before  he  uttered  the 
last  few  words,  which  gave  them  a  more 
direct  application  ;  a  stare,  half  stupid, 
half  impertinent,  was,  however,  all  they 
elicited,  and  the  group  moved  on,  while  the 
knight,  disencumbering  himself  of  his  tra- 
veling gear,  slowly  followed  them. 

"  Grim  old  gentlemen  these,  ain't  they  ?" 
said  the  major,  gazing  at  the  long  line  of 
family  portraits  that  covered  the  walls  ; 
"that  follow  with  the  truncheon  does  not 
seem  to  like  the  look  of  us." 

"  Here's  a  bishop,  I  take  it,  with  the 
great  wig." 

"  That's  a  chancellor,  man — don'tyou  see 
the  mace  ? — but  he's  not  a  whit  more  civil- 
looking  than  the  other.  Commend  me  to 
the  shepherdess  yonder  in  blue  satin  ;  but 
come  on,  we're  losing  time,  I  hear  the  flourish 
of  a  new  dance.  I  say,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per,"  do  you  see  who  Ave've  got  behind  us  ?  " 
And  they  turned  and  saw  the  knight 
as  he  mounted  the  stairs  behind  them. 

"  A  friend  of  the  family,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
major,  in  a  voice  that  might  bear  the  equi- 
vocal meaning  of  either  imjiertinence  or 
mere  inquiry. 

The  knigjit  seemed  to  prefer  taking  it  in 
the  latter  acceptation,  as  he  answered  mild- 
ly, "I  have  that  honor." 

'  Ah  !  indeed  ;  well,  we've  the  misfortune 
to  be  strangers  in  these  parts  ;  only  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  last  week,  and  were 
invited  here  through  our  colonel.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  present  us  ? — 
Major  Ilopecot,  of  the  5th,  Captain  Mills, 
Mr!  Dallas,  Mr.  Fothergill,  Mr.  Watkins." 

"How  the  major  is  going  it,"  lisped  the 
ensign,  while  his  goggle  eyes  rolled  fearful- 
ly, and  the  others  seemed  struggling  to 
control  their  enjoyment  of  such  drollery. 

"It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  sir,  to 
do  your  bidding,"  said  the  knight,  calmly. 

"Take  the  head  of  the  column,  then,'' 
resumed  the  major,  making  way  for  him 
to  pass  ;  and  the  knight  entered,  with  the 
others  after  him. 

"  My  father,  my  dearest  father  ! ''  cried 
a  voice  at  the  moment,  and,  escaping  from 
lier  partner,  Helen  Avas  in  a  moment  in  his 
arms.  The  next  instant  Lionel  Avas  also  at 
his  side. 

"  My  dear  children  ! — my  sAveet  Helen — 
and  Lionel,  how  well  you're  looking,  boy. 


Ah  !  Eleanor,  Avhat  a  pleasant  surprise  you 
IniA'C  managed  for  me." 

"  Tlien  jierhaps  you  never  got  our  let- 
ter," said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  she  took  his  arm 
and  Avalkcd  forward.  "  I  Avrote  the  moment 
I  heard  from  Lionel." 

"  And  I,  too,  Avrote  you  along  letter  from 
London,"  said  Lionel. 

"Neither  reached  me  ;  but  the  last  few 
days  I  have  been  so  busy,  and  so  much  oc- 
cuj)ied.  How  are  you,  Connolly  ?  De- 
lighted to  see  you,  Martin.  And  Lady 
Julia,  is  she  here  ?  I  must  take  a  tour  and 
see  all  my  friends.  Eirst  of  all,  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform  ;  let  me  introduce  these 
gentlemen.  But  Avhere  are  they  ?  Oh,  I 
see  them  yonder."  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
led  Lady  Eleanor  across  the  room  to  the 
group  of  officers,  Avho,  overAvhehned  with 
shame  at  their  discovery,  stood  uncertain 
AA'hether  they  should  remain  or  retire. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Major  Hopecot  and 
the  officers  of  the  5th,"  said  he,  bowing 
courteously.  "These  gentlemen  are  stran- 
gers. Lady  Eleanor;  will  you  take  care  that 
they  find  partners." 

While  the  abashed  subalterns  left  their 
major  to  make  his  speeches  to  Lady  Elea- 
nor, the  knight  moved  round 'the  room 
with  Helen  still  leaning  on  his  arm.  By 
this  time  Darcy's  arrival  was  generally 
known,  and  all  his  old  friends  came  press- 
ing forward  to  see  and  speak  to  him. 

'•  Lord  Nctherby,"  Avhispered  Helen  in 
the  knight's  ear,  as  a  tall  and  very  thin  old 
man,  with  an  excessive  affectation  of  youth- 
fulness,  tripped  f orAvard  to  meet  him. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  exclaimed  Darcy, 
"  Avhat  a  pleasure,  and  what  an  honor  to 
see  you  here." 

"  You  Avould  not  come  to  me,  knight,  so 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it,"  replied  the 
other,  laughing,  as  lie  shook  hands  Avith  a 
great  display  of  cordiality.  "  And  you 
Avere  quite  right,"  continued  he  ;  "  I  could 
not  haA'C  received  you  like  this.  There's 
not  so  splendid  a  place  in  England,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness  so  much 
beauty."  A  half  boAV  accom]mnied  the  last 
Avords,  as  he  turned  toward  Helen. 

"  Take  care,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling;  "the  flatteries  of  a  courtier  are 
very  dangerous  things,  Avhen  heard  out  of 
the  atmosi:>here  that  makes  them  common- 
place. We  may  take  you  literally,  and 
have  our  heads  turned  by  them." 

At  this  moment  Lionel  joined  them,  to 
introduce  several  of  his  friends  and  brother 
officers  Avho  accompanied  him  from  Eng- 
land, all  of  Avhom  Avere  received  by  the 
knight  Avith  that  Avinning  courtesy  of  man- 
ner of  which  he  Avas  a  i)erfect  master,  for. 
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not  affecting  either  the  vices  or  frivolities  ' 
of  youth  as  a  claim  to  the  consideration  of 
younger  men,  the  knight  possessed  the 
happy  temper  that  can  concede  indulgence 
■without  asking  to  partake  of  it,  and,  while 
losing  nothing  of  the  relish  for  wit  and 
humor,  chasten  both  by  the  fruits  of  a 
life's  experience.  j 

"Now,  Helen,  you  must  go  back  to  your  | 
partner  -,  that  young  guardsman  looks  very  j 
sulkily  at  me  for  having  taken  you  off- 
yes,  I   insist  on  it.     Lionel,   look  to  your  \ 
friends,  and  Fll  join  Lord  Nctherby's  whist- 
table,  and  talk  whenever  permitted.  Where's 
poor  Tate  ?  "  whispered  he  in  Lady  Elea- 
nor's ear,  as  she  just  came  up. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  been  ill  for  some 
days  back  ;  you  know  what  a  superstitious 
creature  he  is ;  and  about  a  week  since  he 
got  a  fright — sonic  warning  of  a  banshee,  I 
think — but  it  shook  his  nerves  greatly,  and 
he  has  kept  his  bed  almost  ever  since. 
Lionel  brought  over  some  of  these  servants 
with  him,  but  Lord  ]S[etherl)y's  people  are 
legion,  and  the  servants'  hall  now  numbers 
something  like  seventy,  I  hear." 

The  knight  heaved  a  sigh,  but,  catching 
himself,  tried  to  conceal  it  by  a  cough. 
Lady  Eleanor  had  heard  it,  however,  and 
stole  a  quick  glance  toward  him,  to  evade 
which  he  turned  abruptly  round  and  spoke 
to  some  one  near. 

"  Seventy,  my  dear  Eleanor!"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  and  as  if  he  had  been  reflect- 
ing over  his  last  observation  ;  "  and  what  a 
Babel,  too,  it  must  be  !  I  heard  French, 
German,  and  Italian  in  the  hall  ;  I  think 
wc  can  jiromise  Irish  ourselves." 

''Yos,"  said  Lionel,  ''it  is  the  most 
amusing  scene  in  the  world.  They  had  a 
ball  last  night  in  the  lower  gallery,  where 
boleros  and  jigs  succeeded  each  other,  while 
the  refreshments  ranged  from  iced  lemon- 
ade to  burnt  whisky." 

'*  And  what  did  our  worthy  folk  think  of 
their  visitors  ?  "  said  Darcy,  smiling. 

"  Not  over  much.  Paddy  Lcnnan  looked 
with  great  contempt  at  the  men  sipping 
orgeat,  and  when  he  saw  the  waltzing, 
merely  remarked,  '  We've  a  bctthcr  way  of 
getting  round  the  girls  in  Ireland  ; '  while 
old  Pierre  Dulange,  Netherby's  valet,  jjcr- 
sists  in  addressing  the  native  comj^any  as 
'  Messieurs  les  sauvages.' " 

"I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
they've  not  got  an  interpreter  among  them." 

"  No,  no,  all's  safe  on  that  score,  and 
freedom  of  speech  has  suggested  the  most 
perfect  code  of  good  manners  ;  for  it  would 
seem,  as  they  can  indulge  thcm.selves  in  the 
most  liberal  reflections  on  each  other,  they 
have  no  necessity  of  proceeding  to  overt  acts. " 


"Now,"'  said  the  knight,  "let  me  not 
interrupt  the  revelry  longer.  To  your 
place,  Lionel,  and  leave  me  to  pay  my 
devoirs  to  my  friends  and  kind  neighl)ors." 

The  knight's  presence  seemed  alone  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  measure  of  enjoyment. 
Most  of  those  present  were  his  oWl  familiar 
friends,  glad  to  see  once  more  amongst  then) 
the  great  promoter  of  kind  feeling  and  hos- 
pitality, while  from  such  as  wci-e  strangers 
he  easily  won  golden  opinions,  the  charm 
of  courtesy  being  with  liim  like  a  well-fit- 
ting garment,  which  graced  but  did  not 
impede  the  wearer's  motions. 

He  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  and  to 
answer.  The  news  of  the  capital  traveled 
in  those  days  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  and 
the  moment  was  suflficiently  eventful  to 
wari'ant  curiosity,  and  so,  as  he  passed  from 
group  to  group,  he  gave  the  current  gossip 
of  the  time  as  each  in  turn  asked  after  this 
circumstance  or  that. 

At  length  he  took  his  place  beside  Lord 
Netherby,  as  ho  sat  engaged  at  a  whist-ta- 
ble, where  the  gathering  crowd  that  grad- 
ually collected  soon  converted  the  game 
into  a  social  circle  of  eager  talkers. 

Who  could  have  suspected  that  easy,  un- 
constrained manner,  that  Avinning  smile, 
that  ready  laugh,  the  ever-present  jest,  to 
cover  the  working  of  a  heart  so  nigh  to 
breaking  ?  And  yet  he  talked  pleasantly 
and  freely,  narrating  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed humor  the  chit-chat  of  the  time  ; 
and  while,  of  course,  the  great  question  of 
the  hour  occupied  every  tongiie  and  ear, 
all  Lord  Nctherby's  practiced  shrewdness 
could  not  enable  "him  to  detect  the  exact 
part  the  knight  himself  had  taken. 

"And  so  tliey  have  carried  the  bill,"  said 
Conolly,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  listened  to  Dar- 
cy's  account  of  the  second  reading.  "Well, 
though  I  never  was  a  Parliament  man,  nor 
expected  to  be  one,  I'm  sorry  for  it.  You 
think  that  strange,  my  lord  ?  " 

"By  no  means,  sir.  A  man  may  love 
monarchy  without  being  the  heir  apparent." 

"  Quite  true,"  chimed  in  the  knight.  "'  I 
would  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  v,-ith- 
out  any  warm  devotion  to  a  king,  a  man 
may  hate  a  regicide." 

Lord  Nctherby's  eyes  met  Darcy's,  and 
the  wily  peer  smiled  with  a  significance 
that  seemed  to  say,  "I  know  you  now." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  HUST-BREAKKAST. 

The  ball  lasted  till  nigh  daybreak,  and 
while  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  de- 
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parted,  some  fow  remained  l)y  special  invi- 
tation at  the  abbey,  to  join  a  hunting  party 
on  the  following  day.  For  tliis  Lionel  had 
made  every  possible  preparation,  desiring 
to  let  his  English  friends  Avitness  a  favorable 
specimen  of  Irish  sport  and  horsemanship. 
The  stud  and  kennel  were  both  in  high 
condition,  the  weatlicr  favorable,  and,  as 
the  old  huntsman  said,  '"Twould  be  hard 
if  a  fox  wouldn't  be  agreeable  enough  to 
give  the  strange  gentlemen  a  run.*' 

In  high  anticipation  of  the  coming  morn- 
ing, and  with  many  a  prayer  against  a 
frost,  they  separated  for  the  night.  All 
within  the  abbey  were  soon  sound  asleep, 
all  save  the  knight-  himself,  who,  the  re- 
straint of  an  assumed  part  withdrawn, 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  his  dressing- 
room,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  his 
struggle.  Ruin  was  inevitable,  that  he 
Avell  kncAV  ;  but  as  yet  the  world  knew  it 
not,  and  for  Lionel's  sake  he  resolved  to 
keep  his  own  secret  a  few  days  longer.  The 
visit  was  to  last  but  eight  days  ;  two  were 
already  over ;  for  the  remaining  six,  then, 
he  determined  —  Avhatever  it  might  cost 
him — to  preserve  all  the  appearances  of  his 
former  estate,  to  wear  tlie  garb  and  seeming 
of  prosperity,  and  do  the  princely  lienors  of  a 
house  that  was  never  again  to  be  his  home. 

"Poor  Lionel!"  thought  lie,  '"tAvould 
break  the  boy's  heart  if  such  a  disclosure 
should  be  made  now  ;  the  high  and  daring- 
promptings  of  his  bold  spirit  would  not 
quail  before  misfortune,  although  his  cour- 
age might  not  sustain  him  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  reverse.  I  will  not  risk  the 
whole  fortune  of  his  future  happiness  in 
such  a  trial ;  he  shall  know  nothing  till 
they  are  gone ;  one  week  of  triumphant 
pleasure  he  shall  have,  and  then  let  him 
brace  himself  to  the  struggle,  and  breast 
the  current  manfully." 

"While  endeavoring  to  persuade  himself 
that  Lionel's  lot  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  his  heart  would  force  the  truth  upon 
him  that  Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen's  fate 
was,  in  reality,  a  heavier  stroke  of  fortune. 
Lionel  was  a  soldier,  ardent  and  daring, 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  far  more  ambi- 
tious of  distinction  than  attached  to  tho 
life  of  pleasure  a  court  and  a  great  capital 
suggested  ;  but  they,  who  had  never  knoAvn 
the  want  of  every  luxury  that  can  embellish 
life,  whose  Avhole  existence  had  been  like 
some  fairy  dream  of  pleasure,  how  were 
they  to  bear  up  against  the  dreadful  shock  ? 
Lady  Eleanor's  health  was  frail  and  delicate 
in  the  extreme  ;  Helen's  attachment  to 
her  mother  such  that  any  impression- on 
her  would  invariably  recoil  u])on  herself. 
What  might  be  the  consequences  of  the 


disclosure  to  them  Darcy  could  not,  darea 
not  contemplate. 

As  he  revolved  all  these  things  in  his 
mind,  and  thought  upon  the  difficulties 
that  beset  him,  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
deplore  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  false  face 
of  pleasure  a  few  days  longer,  or  rejoice  at 
the  occasion  of  even  this  brief  reprieve  from 
ruin.  Thus  passed  the  weary  hours  that 
preceded  daybreak,  and  while  others  slept 
soundly,  or  reviewed  in  their  dreams  the 
l^leasurcs  of  the  past  night,  Darcy's  gloomy 
thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  inevitable 
calamity  of  his  fate,  and  the  years,  few  but 
sad,  that  in  all  likelihood  were  now  before 
him. 

Tho  stir  and  bustle  of  the  servants  pre- 
]:>aring  breakfast  for  the  hunting  party  broke 
in  upon  his  dreary  reverie,  and  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  of  the  part  he  had  assigned 
himself  to  play.  He  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  an  interview  with  Lady  Eleanor,  in 
v/liich  she  would  inevitably  advert  to  Glee- 
son,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  flight ; 
this  could  not  be  avoided,  however,  were  he 
to  pass  the  day  at  home,  and  so  he  resolved 
to  join  the  hunting-field,  where,  perhaps, 
some  lingering  trace  of  his  old  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport  might  lead  him  to  hope  for  a 
momentary  relief  of  mind. 

"Lionel,  too,  will  be  glad  to  see  me  in 
the  saddle — it's  some  years  since  I  crossed 
the  sward  at  a  gallop — and  I  am  curious  to 
know  if  a  man's  nerve  is  stouter  when  the 
world  looks  fair  before  him,  or  when  the  night 
of  calamity  is  lov/ering  above  his  head." 
Muttering  these  words  to  himself,  he  passed 
out  into  the  hall,  and,  crossing  which, 
entered  the  court-yard,  and  took  his  way 
toward  the  stables.  It  was  still  dark,  but 
many  lights  were  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
the  groom  population  were  all  about  and 
stirring.  Darcy  opened  the  door  and  looked 
down  the  long  range  of  stalls,  where  above 
tvventy  saddle-horses  were  now  standing, 
the  greater  number  of  them  highly  bred 
and  valuable  animals,  and  all  in  the  highest 
possible  condition.  Great  Avas  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  stablemen  as  the  knight  moved 
along,  throwing  a  glance  as  he  Aveiit  at  each 
stall,  while  a  muttered  "  "Welcome  home  to 
yer  honor,"  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"The  bastes  is  looking  finely,  sir,''  said 
Bob  Carney,  who,  as  stud-groom  and  hunts- 
man, had  long  presided  over  his  depart- 
ment. 

"So  they  are,  Bob,  but  I  don't  know  half 
of  them  ;  where  did  this  strong  brown  horse 
come  from  ?  " 

"Thafs  Clipper,  yer  honor;  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  know  him.  lie  rook  up  finely 
after  his  run  last  winter." 
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"And  the  fore  log,  is  it  strong  again  ?" 

"  As  stout  as  a  bar  of  iron ;  one  of  iiie 
boys  had  liim  out  two  days  ago,  and  he 
took  tlio  yellow  ditch  flying — we  measured 
nineteen  feet  between  the  mark  of  his 
hoofs." 

"  Ho  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
me,  Bob." 

*^- Don't  ride  him,  sir,  he's  an  uncertain 
divil ;  and  though  he'll  go  straight  over 
everything  for  maybe  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  he'll  stop  sliort  at  a  drain  not 
wider  than  a  potato  furrow,  and  the  power 
of  man  wouldn't  get  him  over  it." 

"  That's  a  smart  grav,  yonder — what  is 
she  ?  " 

' '  She's  the  one  "wc  tried  as  a  leader  one 
day  ;  yer  honor  remembers  you  bid  me  shoot 
her,  or  get  rid  of  her,  for  she  kicked  the 
traces,  and  nearly  tiie  wheel-horse  all  to 
smash  ;  and  now  sloe's  '(\\q  sweetest  thing  to 
ride,  for  eleven  stone,  in  the  whole  county. 
There's  an  English  colonel  to  try  her  to- 
day ;  my  only  advice  to  him  is,  let  her  have 
her  own  way  of  it,  for  if  he  begins  pulling 
at  her,  'tis  maybe  in  Donegal  he'll  be  be- 
fore evening." 

"  And  what  have  you  for  me  ?  "  said  the 
knight,  "for  I  scarcely  know  any  of  my  old 
friends  here." 

"There's  the  mouse-colored  cob — " 

"'  No,  no,"  said  the  knight,  laughing  ; 
"I  want  to  keep  my  place,  Bob.  You 
mvist  give  me  something  better  than  that." 

"Faith,  an'  3'our  honor  might  have 
worse  5  but  if  it's  for  riding  you  are,  take 
Black  Peter,  and  you'll  never  find  the  fence 
too  big,  or  the  ground  too  heavy  for  him. 
I  was  going  to  give  him  to  the  English  lord  ; 
I  suppose,  after  all,  he'll  be  better  j)leased 
with  the  cob." 

"  Well,  then,  Peter  for  me.  And  now 
let's  see  what  Mr.  Lionel  has  to  ride." 

"There  she  is,  and  a  beauty  !  "  said  Bob, 
as,  with  a  dexterous  jerk,  he  chucked  a  sheet 
off  her  haunches,  and  displayed  the  shining 
flanks  and  splendid  proportions  of  a  tho- 
rough-bred mare.  "  That's  Cushlecn," 
said  he,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  knight's 
face  to  enjoy  the  reflection  of  his  own  de- 
light. "That's  the  darlin'  can  do  it  ! — a 
child  can  hould  her,  but  it  takes  a  man  to 
sit  on  her  back — racing  speed  over  a  flat, 
and  a  jump  ! — 'tis  more  like  the  bound  of 
a  football  than  anything  else." 

^'  She  has  the  eye  of  a  hot  one.  Bob." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  she  ?  But  she  knows 
when  to  be  so.  Let  her  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  field,  with  a  light 
finger  to  guide,  and  a  stout  heart  to  direct 
her,  and  she's  a  kitten  ;  but  the  divil  a  tiger 
was  ever  as  fierce  if  another  passes  her,  or  a 


j  cowardly  hand  would  try  to  hoUl  her  back. 
And  tliere's  a  nate  tool,  that  black  horse — 
that's  for  anotherof  the  English  gentlemen. 
Master  Lionel  calls  him  Sir  Harry.  'I'liov 
tell  me  he's  a  fine  rider,  and  has  a  jiack  of 
hounds  himself  in  his  own  place,  and  I  am 
mistaken  if  he  has  the  baste  in  his  stable 
will  give  him  a  betther  day's  sport.  The 
chestinit  here  is  for  Miss  Helen,  for  she's 
coming  to  see  them  throAV  off.  and  it'll  be 
a  fine  sight  ;  Ave'il  be  thirty-six  (jut  of  your 
honoi-'s  stables,  Mr.  Conolly  is  bringing  nine 
more,  and  all  the  Martins,  and  the  Lvnch- 
es,  and  Dalys,  and  Mr.  Ilickman  O'Tleilly 
and  his  son,  though,  to  l)e  sure,  they  won  t 
do  much  for  the  honor  of  ould  Ireland." 

The  knight  turned  away  laughing,  and 
re-entered  the  house. 

Early  as  it  yet  was,  the  inmates  of  the 
abbey  were  stirring,  and  a  great  breakfast, 
laid  for  above  thirty,  v\'as  prepared  in  the 
library,  for  the  supper-tables  occupied  the 
dining-rooms,  and  the  dehris  of  the  mag- 
nificent entertainment  of  ihe  night  before 
still  lingered  there.  Two  cheerful  fires 
blazed  on  the  ample  hearths,  and  threw  a 
mellow  luster  over  that  spacious  room, 
where  old  Tate  now  busied  himself  in  those 
little  harmless  duties  he  fancied  indispensa- 
ble to  the  knight's  comfort,  for  the  poor 
fellow,  on  hearing  of  his  master's  return, 
had  once  more  resumed  his  oflice. 

The  knight's  meeting  with  him  was  one 
of  true  friendship  ;  difference  of  station  in- 
teri^osed  no  barrier  to  affection,  and  Darcy 
shook  the  old  man's  hand  as  cordially  as 
though  they  were  brothers.  Yet  each  was 
sad  with  a  secret  sorrow,  which  all  their 
efforts  could  scarce  conceal  from  the  other. 
In  vain  the  laiight  endeavored  to  turn  away 
old  Tate's  attention  i)y  inquiries  after  his 
health,  questions  about  home,  or  little  flat- 
teries about  his  preparations — Tate's  filmy 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  master  with  a  keen- 
ness that  age  could  not  dim. 

"'Tis  maybe  tired  your  honor  is,'' said 
he,  in  a  voice  half  meant  as  inquiry,  half 
insinuation;  "the  parliament,  they  tell 
me,  destroys  the  health  entirely." 

"Very  true,  Tate  ;  late  hours,  heated 
rooms,  and  some  fatigue,  will  not  serve  a 
man  of  mv  age  ;  but  I  am  tolerablv  well 
for  all  that." 

"  God  be  praised  for  it  ! "'  said  Tate, 
piously,  but  in  a  voice  that  showed  it  Avas 
rather  a  wish  he  expressed  than  a  convic- 
tion, when,  suspecting  that  he  had  suffered 
some  portion  of  his  fears  to  escape,  he  added 
more  cheerfully,  "And  isn't  Master  Lionel 
grown  an  illigant,  fine  young  man  !  AVhen 
I  seen  him  comin'  up  the  stairs,  it  was  just 
as  if    the  forty-eight    years    that's    gone 
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over  vv'as  only  a  clhramo,  and  I  was  looking  : 
ut  your  honor  the  clay  you  came  home  from  ] 
college  ;  he  has  the  same  way  witli  his  arms, 
and  carries  his  head  like  you,  and  the  same 
light  step.  Musha  !  "  nnittered  he,  below 
his  breath,  *'tlie  ould  families  never  die 
out,  but  keejT  their  looks  to  the  last." 

"He's  a  fine  fellow,  Tate!"  said  the 
knight,  turning  toward  the  window,  for 
while  flattered  by  the  old  man's  praises  of 
his  son,  a  deep  pang  shot  through  his  heart 
at  the  wide  disparty  of  fortune  with  which 
life  opened  for  both  of  them.  At  the  in- 
stant an  arm  was  drawn  round  him,  and 
Helen  stood  at  his  side  :  she  Avas  in 
her  riding-habit,  and  looking  in  perfect 
beauty.  Darcy  gazed  at  her  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  with  such  evident  admiration, 
that  she,  as  if  accepting  the  compliment, 
drew  herself  up,  and,  smiling,  said,  "Yes, 
nothing  short  of  conquest.  Lionel  told  his 
friends  to  expect  a  very  unformed  country 
girl ;  they  shall  see,  at  least,  slie  can  ride." 

*'No  hare-brained  risks,  Helen,  dearest. 
I'm  to  take  the  field  to-day,  and  you 
mustn't  shake  my  nerve,  for  I  want  to 
bring  no  disgrace  on  my  county." 

"I  Avas  but  jesting,  my  own  dear  papa," 
said  she,  drawing  closer  to  him,  "but  I 
really  felt  so  curious  to  see  these  English 
horsemen's  performance,  that  I  asked  Lio- 
nel to  train  Alice  for  me." 

"And  Lionel,  of  course,  but  too  bappy 
to  show  his  pretty  sister — " 

"jSTay,  nay,  if  you  will  quiz,  I  must  only 
confess  that  my  head  is  quite  turned  al- 
ready ;  our  noble  cousin  overwhelms  mo 
with  flatteries,  which,  upon  the  principle 
the  Indian  accepts  glass  beads  and  spangles 
as  gems  and  gold,  I  take  as  real  value. 
But  here  he  comes." 

And  Lord  Netherby,  attired  for  the  field 
in  all  the  accuracy  of  costume,  slipped  to- 
ward them.  After  came  Colonel  Crofton, 
a  well-known  fashionable  of  the  clubs  and 
a  hanger-on  of  the  peer ;  then  Sir  Harry 
Beauclerk,  a  young  baronet  of  vast  fortune, 
gay,  good  -  tempered,  and  extravagant  ; 
while  several  others  of  lesser  note,  brother 
officers  of  Lionel's,  and  men  about  town, 
brought  up  the  rear,  one  only  deserving  re- 
mark, a  certain  captain,  or,  as  he  was  bet- 
ter known,  Tom  Nolan — a  strange,  ambigu- 
ous kind  of  fellow,  always  seen  in  the  Avorld, 
constantly  met  at  the  best  houses,  and  yet 
nobody  being  able  to  explain  v/hy  ho  Avas 
asked,  nor — as  it  very  often  happened — Avho 
asked  him. 

Lad;^  Eleanor  never  appeared  early  in 
the  day,  but  there  Avas  a  sprinkling  of  lady- 
visitors  through  the  room,  guests  at  the  ab- 
bey ;  a  very  pretty,  but  not  ovcr-afilicted 


Avidow,  a  Mrs.  Somerville,  with  several  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Lynches,  Brovvnes,  and  Martins, 
comprising  the  beauties  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Lionel  Avas  tlie  last  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, so  many  directions  had  lie  to  gi\'e 
about  earLh-siop])ers  and  cover  hacks,  drags, 
phaetons,  fresh  horses,  and  all  the  contin- 
gent requirements  of  a  day's  sport.  Be- 
sides, lie  had  pledged  himself  most  faith- 
fully to  give  Mrs.  Somerville's  horse,  a  very 
magnificent  barb,  a  training  canter  himself, 
with  a  horse  sheet  round  his  leg>s,  for  she 
Avas  a  timid  rider — on  some  occasions — 
though  certain  calumnious  people  averred 
that,  when  alone,  she  would  take  any  fence 
in  the  Avhole  barony. 

At  length  they  were  seated,  and  such  a 
merry,  happy  i)arty  !  There  was  but  one 
sad  heart  in  the  company,  and  that  none 
could  guess  at.  And  what  a  running  fire 
of  pleasant  raillery  rattled  round  the  table  ! 
HoAV  brimful  of  Avit  and  good-humor  were 
they  all  !  Hoav  ready  each  to  take  the  jest 
against  himself,  and  even  heighten  its  flavor 
by  some  new  touch  of  drollery.  Harmless 
Avagers  respecting  the  places  they  would 
occupy  at  the  finish,  gentle  quizzings  about 
safe  riding  through  the  gaps,  and  joking 
counsels  as  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  an 
Irish  country  Avere  heard. on  all  sides  ;  while 
the  knight  recounted  the  Gahvay  anecdote 
of  Dick  Perse  taking  an  immense  leap  and 
disappearing  afterAvard.  " '  Call  the  ground, 
Dick  ! '  cried  Lord  Clanricarde,  Avho  Avas 
charging  up  at  top  speed — 'call  the  ground  ! 
What's  at  the-  other  side  ?' 

"  'I  ain,  thank  God !'  was  the  short  re- 
ply, and  the  Avords  came  from  the  depth  of 
a  gravel-pit." 

At  last,  venison  pasties  and  sicaks,  rolls 
and  coffee,  v>^ith  their  due  accompaniment 
of  liqueurs,  came  to  an  end,  and  a  very  suf- 
ficibnt  uproar  Avithout,  of  men,  dogs,  and 
horses,  commingled,  bespoke  the  activity 
of  preparation  there,  while  old  Bob  Car- 
ney's voice  topped  every  other,  as  he  swore 
at  or  commended  men  and  beasts  indiscri- 
minately. 

"What  a  glorious  morning  for  our  sport ! " 
said  the  knight,  as  ho  thrcAv  open  the  sash, 
and  let  into  the  room  the  heavy  perfume  of 
the  eai'th,  borne  on  a  southerly  wind.  The 
sea  Avas  calm  as  an  inland  lake,  and  the 
dark  clouds  over  it  Avere  equally  motionless. 
"We  shall  be  unlucky,  my  lord,  if  Ave  do 
not  show  you  some  sport  on  such  a  day. 
Ah,  there  go  the  dogs ! "  And,  as  he 
spoke,  the  hounds  issued  from  beneath  the 
deep  arch  of  the  gateway,  and  Avith  Bob 
and  the  whipper-in  at  tlieir  head,  took  their 
Avay  across  the  lawn. 

"To  horse  !  to  horse!"  shouted  Lionel, 
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gayly,  from  tlio  conrt-yard,  for  tlio  riding 
party  were  not  to  proceed  to  the  cover  l)y 
the  short  path  the  hounds  were  gone,  but 
to  follow  by  a  more  picturesque  and  circui- 
tous route., 

"  I  hope  sincerely  that  beast  is  not  in- 
tended for  me,"  said  Lord  Netherby,  as  a 
powerful  black  horse  crossed  the  court-yard 
in  a  series  of  bounds,  and  finished  by  land- 
ing the  groom  over  his  head. 

''Never  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Lionel, 
laughing;  " J>jlly  Pitt  is  meant  for  Beau- 
clerk."  ^ 

'•'You  surely  never  named  that  animal 
after  the  minister,  knight  ?  "  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Darcy,  with  a 
smile;  "it's  just  as  unsafe  to  back  one  as 
the  other.  But  here  comes  the  heavy  bri- 
gade. Which  is  your  choice — Black  Peter 
or  Mouse  ?  " 

"If  I  may  choose,  I  will  confess  this  is 
more  to  my  liking  than  anything  I  have 
seen  yet.  You  know  that  I  don't  mean  to 
take  any  part  in  the  debate,  so  I  may  as 
well  secure  a  quiet  seat  under  the  gallery. 
But,  my  dear  Miss  Darcy  what  a  mettle- 
some thing  youVe  got  there  !  " 

"She's  only  fidgety;  if  I  can  hold  her 
when  they  throw  olf,  I'll  have  no  trouble 
afterward,"  And  the  graceful  gii'l  sat  back 
easily  in  her  saddle,  as  the  animal  bounded 
and.  swerved  with  every  stroke  of  her  long 
riding-habit. 

"There  goes  Beauclerk  !"  cried  Lionel, 
as  the  young  baronet  shot  like  an  arrow 
through  the  archway  on  the  back  of  Billy 
Pitt ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the 
saddle,  than  the  unmanageable  animal  broke 
away  from  the  groom's  hands,  and  set  off 
at  full  speed  down  the  lawn. 

"I  say,  Darcy,'' cried  Colonel  Crofton, 
"isn't  Beauclerk  a  step  over  you  in  the 
'Army  List?'" 

But  Lionel  never  heard  the  question,  for 
he  was  most  busily  occupied  about  Mrs. 
Somcrville  and  her  horse. 

"Who  drives  the  phaeton  ? — where's  a 
safe  whip  to  be  found  for  Mrs.  Martin  ? '' 
said  the  knight ;  and  seizing  on  a  young 
guardsman,  he  promoted  him  to  the  box, 
with  a  very  pretty  girl  beside  him.  A  drag, 
with  four  grays,  was  filling  at  the  same 
instant,  with  a  mixed  population  of  horse- 
men and  spectators,  among  whom  Captain 
Nolan  seemed  the  presiding  s]urit,  as, 
seated  beside  a  brother  officer  of  Lionel's  on 
the  box,  he  introduced  the  several  parties 
to  each  other,  and  did  "the  honors"  of  the 
conveyance. 

Troops  of  horses,  sheeted  and  hooded, 
now  passed  or.t,  with  a  number  of  grooms 
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and  stable-boys,  on  their  way  to  cover  ;  and 
at  last  the  great  cavalcade  moved  forward, 
the  kjiight,  his  daughter,  and  Lord  Xetlicr- 
by  gayly  cantering  on  the  grass,  to  })ermi'L 
the  carriages  to  take  the  road.  The  drag 
came  last ;  and  although  but  newly  met,  the 
company  were  already  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  intimacy  which  high  spirits  and 
pleasure  beget,  while  Tom  Nolan  con- 
tributed his  utmost  to  the  merriment  bv 
jests,  which  lost  nothing  of  tlieir  poignancy 
from  any  scruples  of  their  maker. 

"There  they  go  at  last,"  said  he,  as 
Lionel  and  Mrs.  Somcrville  cantered  fortii, 
followed  by  two  grooms.  "  I  never  heard 
of  a  stirrup  so  hard  to  arrange  as  that,  in 
all  my  life  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX- 

THE   HUNT, 

The  cover  lay  in  a  small  valley,  almost 
deep  enough  to  be  called  a  glen,  Avatered  by 
a  stream,  which  in  winter  and  summer  took 
tha  alternate  character  of  torrent  or  rivu- 
let ;  gently  sloping  hills  rose  on  either  side, 
their  banks  clad.  Avith  low  furze  and  fern, 
and  behind  them  a  wide  plain  extended  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  mountains  of  Con- 
nemara. 

Both  sides  of  the  little  glen  were  now  oc- 
cupied by  groups  on  foot  or  horseback,  as 
each  calculated  on  the  likelihood  of  the  fox 
taking  this  direction  or  that.  On  the  nar- 
row road  which  led  along  the  crest  of  the 
lower  hill  were  many  equipages  to  be  seen, 
some  of  which  were  filled  with  ladies,  whose 
waving  feathers  and  gay  colors  served  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  The 
horsemen  were  dotted  about,  some  on  the 
ridge  of  the  rising  ground,  some  lower 
down  on  the  sloping  sides,  and  others 
walked  their  horses  through  the  dense 
cover,  watching  as  the  dogs  sprang  and 
bounded  from  dfcpse  to  copsg,  and  madfethe 
air  vibrate  with  their  deep  voices. 

The  arrival  of  the  knight's  party  created 
no  slight  sensation,  as  carriages  and  horse- 
men came  dashing  up  the  hill,  and  took 
their  station  on  an  eminence,  from  whence 
all  who  wore  not  mounted  might  have  a  view 
of  the  field.  No  sooner  was  he  recognized, 
than  such  as  had  the  honor  of  persojial  ac- 
quaintance moved  forward  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  welcome  him  home  again  ; 
among  whom  Beecham  O'Peilly  appeared, 
but  Avith  -such  evident  diffidence  of  manner 
and  reserve,  that  Darcy,  from  mo'^ives  of 
delicacy,  Avas  forced  to  take  a  more  than 
ordinary  notice  of  him. 
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"  We  were  sorjy  not  to  have  your  com- 
pany at  tlio  abbey  last  nigbt ;  you've  bad  a 
cold,  I  bear,"'  said  tbc  knigbt. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  tbis  is  tbe  first  day  I've  ven- 
tured our," 

"Let  me  introduce  3'-ou  to  Lord  Netber- 
by.  One  of  our  foremost  riders,  my  lord, 
Mr.  Beecbam  O'Reilly.  You  may  see  tbat 
the  merit  is  not  altogetber  bis  own — splen- 
did borso  you  bave  tbere." 

"He's  very  jjowerful,"  said  tbe  young 
man,  accepting  tbe  praise  witb  an  air  of 
easy  indifference. 

"In  my  country,"  interposed  Lord 
Netherby,  "  Ave  sbould  value  bim  at  tbree 
bundred  guineas,  if  bis  performance  equal 
his  appearance. " 

"I  say,  Lionel,  come  bere  a  moment," 
cried  tbc  knigbt.  "  Wbat  do  you  tbink  of 
that  horse  ? — Init  don't  you  know  your  old 
playfellow,  Be?cham  ?  Have  you  both  for- 
gotten each  other  ?  " 

"How  are  you,  Beecbam  ?  I'd  never 
have  guessed  you.  To  be  sure,  it  is  six 
years  since  we  met.  You  were  in  Dublin, 
1  tliink,  when  J  was  over  on  leave  last  ?" 

"No,  at  Oxford,"  said  Beecbam  with  a 
slight  flush  as  be  spoke  ;  for  although  be 
accepted  the  warm  sliake-bands  Lionel  prof- 
fered, bis  manner  was  one  of  constraint  all 
through.  Young  Darcy  was,  however,  too 
much  occupied  in  admiring  tbe  horse  to 
bestow  mucb  attention  on  the  rider. 

"  He'd  carry  you  well,"  said  Beecbam,  as 
if  interpreting  what  was  passing  in  bis 
mind,  "and  as  I  have  no  fancy  for  him — a 
worse  horse  will  carry  my  weight  as  well — 
I'd  sell  bim." 

"At  what  price?" 

"  Lord  Ketberby  has  valued  him  at  tbree 
hundred,"  said  the  youug  man.  "I  gave 
nearly  as  mucb  myself." 

The  knight,  who  heard  this  conversation, 
without  being  able  to  interrupt  it,  was  in 
perfect  misery.  Tbe  full  measure  of  bis 
ruin,  rushed  suddenly  on  bis  mind,  and  tbe 
thought  that,  at  the  very  moment  his  son 
was  meditating  tbis  piece  of  extravagance, 
he  was  himcelf  actually  a  beggar,  sickened 
him  to  the  heart.  Meanwhile,  Lionel 
walked  his  horse  slowly  round,  the  better 
to  observe  the  animal  bo  coveted,  and  then 
cantered  back  to  his  place  at  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  side. 

Beecbam  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  riding  forward,  he  approached 
Lionel:  "Perhaps  you  Avould  try  liim  to- 
day, Captain  Darcy?"  The  words  came 
hesitatingly  and  with  difficulty. 

"  Oil,  no  !  he's  beyond  my  reach,"  said 
Lionel,  laughing. 

"  I'd  really  take   it   as  a   favor   if   3'ou 


would  ride  him  ;  I'm  not  strong  enough  to 
bold  bim,  consequently  cannot  do  him 
justice." 

"Take  the  offer,  Darcy,"  said  Lord 
Netherby,  in  a  whisper,  as  be  rode  up  to 
his  side  ;  "  I  have  a  great  liking  for  tbat 
horse  myself,  and  Avill  buy  him  if  you  re- 
port favorably." 

"In  that  case,  my  lord,  I'll  do  it  with 
pleasure.  I  accept  your  kind  proposal,  and 
Avill  change  nags  if  you  agree." 

Beecbam  at  once  dismounted,  and,  beck- 
oning to  his  servant,  ordered  him  to  change 
tbe  saddles. 

While  this  little  scene  was  enacting,  old 
Conolly  rode  up  to  the  knight,  with  a 
warning  to  keep  tbe  ladies,  in  the  road. 
"The  fox  will  take  tbe  country  toward 
Burnadarig,"  said  be;  "tbe  start's  with 
tbe  wind  ;  and  as  the  fences  are  large  and 
tbe  ground  heavy,  they  had  better  not 
attempt  to  follow  "the  run." 

"  We  will  take  your  advice,  Tom,"  said 
the  knigbt.  "  Come  here,  Helen — Colonel 
Crofton,  will  you  kindly  bring  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  up  here,  and  tell  Lord  Netherby  to 
join  us  ? — the  day  will  be  for  the  fast  ones 
only.     Tbere  they  go — are  they  off  ?  " 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  "Conolly,  as, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  be  looked  down 
into  the  glen;  "they're  bunting  bim 
through  that  furze  cover  tbis  half  hour. 
I  know  that  fox  well ;  be  never  breaks  till 
the  dogs  are  actually  on  him." 

By  this  time  the  scene  in  the  valley  was 
becoming  highly  exciting ;  the  hounds, 
yelping  and  barlking,  bounded  hither  and 
thither  ;  some,  with  uplifted  throats,  bayed 
deeply  a  long  protracted  note  ;  others,  Avith 
noses  to  the  earth,  ran  swiftly  along,  and 
then  stopping,  burst  into  a  sharp  cry,  as  if 
of  pain,  Avhile  old  Bob  Carney's  voice,  en- 
couraging this  one,  and  cursing  tbat,  was 
high  above  tbe  tumult. 

""  Tiresome  Avork,  this  is,"  said  Sir  Harry 
Beau  clerk  ;  for  his  horse,  mad  with  impa- 
tience, Avas  white  with  sweat,  and  trembled 
in  every  limb. 

"You'll  have  it  very  soon,  sir,"  said  old 
Conolly;  "tbe  dogs  are  together  now.  I 
Avish  that  young  gentleman  there  would 
move  a  little  up  tbe  hill."  Tbis  Avas  said 
of  a  young  officer,  Avho  took  his  station  at 
the  exit  of  tbe  cover.  "There  they  go, 
noAv  !  Tally-ho  !  "  cried  he,  in  ecstasy,  and 
the  shout  re-echoed  from  a  hundred  voices, 
as  tbe  hounds,  in  full  cry,  burst  from  the 
cover,  and  Avere  seen,  in  one  compact  mass, 
rising  tbe  opposite  hill. 

In  a  second  every  horse  was  aAvay,  save 
tbat  little  group  around  the  knight,  and 
which,   notAvithstanding  all  tbc  efforts  of 
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the  servants,  bounded  and  ])liingcd  in  mad 
impatience.  Beauclej'k  was  tlic  first  down 
the  hill,  and  over  the  brook,  which  he 
cleared  gallantly.  Conolly  followed  close  ; 
and  then  came  Crofton  in  a  group  of  others, 
among  whom  rode  Clieilly,  all  riding  well 
and  safely;  and  last  of  all  was  Lionel, 
mounted  on  the  brown  thorough-bred,  and 
holding  him  together,  in  spite  of  all  his 
eagerness  to  get  on. 

The  knight  forgot  everything  that  lay 
heavily  on  liis  heart  as  he  watched  his  son 
nearing  the  brook,  which  he  took  flying. 
**He  knows  his  horse;  now  !  see  !"  cried 
Darcy,  as  liis  whole  face  beamed  with  en- 
thusiastic delight ;  'Mook  a  little  this  way, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Somervillc,  Lionel's  gaining 
on  them  ! " 

Mrs.  Somervillo  scarcely  needed  the  di- 
rection, for,  notwithstanding  her  horse's 
plunging,  she  had  never  taken  her  glass 
from  her  eye. 

"Is  that  a  wall  on  (he  side  of  the  hill  ? 
I  really  believe  it  is  !  "  said  Lord  Netherby, 
with  an  accent  of  artiazement  and  horror. 

"  A  stone  wall,  and  a  stout  one.  I  know 
it  well,"  said  Darc}-.  "There  goes  Sir 
Harry  Beauclerk  at  it.  Too  fast,  sir  I  too 
fast ! "  screamed  out  the  knight,  as  if  his 
advice  could  be  heard  and  followed  at  that 
distance. 

"He's  down  !  he's  down  !  "  cried  several 
voices  together,  as  horse  and  rider  balanced 
for  a  second  on  the  top,  and  rolled  head- 
long on  the  opposite  side,  while  Helen 
grasped  her  father's  arm,  but  never  uttered 
a  word. 

"  His  horse  is  away — there  he  goes  ! — 
but  the  young  man  is  on  his  legs  again  !  " 
called  out  the  knight;  "see  how  the  rest 
are  scattering  now — they've  no  fancy  for 
it ;  "  for  so  it  was,  Beauclcrk's  catastrophe, 
mounted,  as  they  knew  him  to  be,  on  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  hunters,  had  terrified 
the  field,  and  they  broke  up  into  different 
groups,  searching  an  exit  where  they  could. 

"There  he  goes — that's  the  way  to  take 
it ! "  cried  Darcy,  as  Lionel,  emerging 
from  the  little  valley,  was  seen  ascending 
the  hill  in  a  sharp  canter  ;  "see,  my  lord  ! 
Do  you  mark  how  he  holds  his  horse  togeth- 
er ?  the  hind  legs  are  well  forward — beauti- 
fully done  ! " 

"  Oh,  beautifully  done  !  *'  re-echoed  Mrs. 
Somerville,  as  the  young  man,  with  one 
cut  of  his  whip,  rose  the  horse  to  the  wall, 
topped,  poised  for  an  instant  on  its  summit, 
and  bounded  dow^n  with  the  seeming  light- 
ness of  a  bird. 

"  They're  all  together  again,"  said  Helen. 
"Mr.  Conolly  has  found  a  gap,  and  there 
they  go." 


For  a  few  moments  the  wliolc  field  were 
in  sight,  as  they  rode  in  a  waving  line, 
only  a  few  stragglers  in  their  rear  ;  but  the 
gradual  dip  of  the  ground  soon  hid  them 
fiom  view,  and  nothing  remained  save  the 
occasional  glance  of  a  red  coat,  as  some 
rider,  "  thrown  out  "  for  a  moment,  sought 
to  recover  his  place  Ijy  an  adroit  "cast." 

"  I  suppose  we  are  not  destined  to  see  much 
more  of  the  day's  sport?"  said  ]\Irs.  Som- 
erville, with  a  pouting  look  ;  for  she  would 
infinitely  rather  have  braved  all  the  hazards 
of  the  field,  than  have  remained  behind 
with  the  spectators. 

"I  trust  we  shall  have  another  peep  at 
them,"  said  the  knight,  "  J>y  following 
this  by-road  to  Burris-hill,  the  chances  are 
that  we  see  them  winding  along  at  our 
feet ;  the  fox  generally  runs  from  this  cover 
to  the  scrub  beneath  Nephin.  We  may  go 
slowly,  for,  if  I  be  right  in  my  calculation, 
they  have  a  wide  circuit  to  make  yet." 

The  knight,  after  a  few  w'ords  to  the  par- 
ties in  the  carriage,  took  the  lead  with  Lord 
I  Nethcrby,  while  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Helen 
followed,  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  car- 
riages and  horsemen  bringing  up  the  rear. 

This  was  an  arrangement  artfully  accom- 
plished by  the  earl,  who  had  been  most  im- 
patiently awaiting  some  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  the  knight  on  the  question 
of  politics,  and  ascertaining  how  far  he 
himself  might  adventure  on  claiming  the 
merit  of  converting  him,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  He  had  already  remarked 
that  Darcy's  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
of  Union,  and  the  fact  seemed  so  fur  indi- 
cative of  a  disposition  not  to  oppose  the 
Government.  The  subject  was  one  to  be 
approached  with  skill,  and  it  was  at  last  by 
an  adroit  congratulation  on  the  pleasant 
contrast  of  a  country  life  with  the  fatigues 
of  Parliament,  that  he  opened  the  discus- 
sion. 

"I  believe,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight, 
laughing,  "  that  L'ish  gentlemen  are  veiy 
likely  to  enjoy  in  future  a  fair  proportion 
of  that  agreeable  retii'ement  ynu  have  so 
justly  lauded.  The  wisdom  of  our  rulers 
has  thought  fit  to  relieve  us  of  the  burden 
of  self-government  in  Parliament,  and  left 
us,  if  we  can  succeed  in  effecting  it,  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  at  home." 

"  That  will  be  unrpiestionably  the  lot  of 
many,  knight.  I  am  quite  aware  that  men 
of  second-rate  importance  will  no -longer 
possess  any  at  all  ;  but  estated  gentlemen, 
of  high  position  nnd  liberal  fortunes,  like 
yourself  for  instance,  will  not  lose  their  in- 
fluence by  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  in 
which  it  is  exercised." 
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Darcy  sighed,  but  mndo  no  reply ;  the 
thought  of  his  utter  ruin  came  too  painful- 
ly across  him  to  permit  of  an  answer.  Lord 
Netherby  interpreted  his  silence  as  doubt, 
and  continued  :  "  You  are  unjust,  not  only 
to  yourself  but  to  us,  by  any  discredit  of 
this  point.  Men  of  real  knowledge  about 
Ireland  and  her  interests  will  have  a  great- 
er position  than  ever  they  enjoyed  before  ; 
no  longer  buried  and  lost  among  tlie  im- 
practicable horde  of  theorists  and  false  pa- 
triots of  a  Dublin  Parliament,  they  will  be 
known  and  appreciated  by  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, where  the  greatest  men  of  the  em- 
pire liold  council." 

"1  am  forced  to  differ  with  you  on  every 
point,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight,  calmly ; 
"we  are  united  to  England,  not  that  we 
may  make  an  integral  portion  of  j^our  em- 
pire, but  simply  that  we  may  be  more  easi- 
ly governed.  Up  to  this  hour,  you  have 
ruled  this  country  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  certain  deputed  individuals  here 
amongst  us ;  your  system  has  had  but  in- 
different success.  You  are  now  about  to 
try  another  method,  and  govern  us  tlirough 
the  means  of  party.  Into  the  subdivisions 
of  these  parties  Irishmen  will  fall — with 
such  success,  personally,  as  their  abilities 
and  weight  may  obtain  for  them— but  par- 
ty, I  assert,  will  now  rule  Ireland,  not  with 
any  regard  to  Irish  interests  or  objects,  but 
simply  to  put  this  man  into  power,  and  to 
put  that  man  out.  Now  I,  my  lord,  hum- 
ble as  my  station  is,  have  no  fancy  for  such 
contests  as  these — contests  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  country  will  always  be  sub- 
ordinate to  some  cabinet  intrigue  or  minis- 
terial stratagem.  To-da}-,  the  Government 
may  find  it  suit  their  views  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  ably,  justly,  and  fear- 
lessly— to-morrow,  a  powerful  faction  may 
spring  up  here,  who,  by  intimidation  with- 
out, and  by  votes  within  the  House,  shall  be 
able  to  thwart  the  administration  in  their 
home  measures.  AVhat  will  hapjjen  then  ? 
This  faction  will  be  bought  off.  By  con- 
cessions to  them  in  h^eland,  they  will  ob- 
tain all  their  demands,  for  the  sake  of  pli- 
ancy about  interests  of  which  they  care  lit- 
tle and  know  nothing.  This  will  succeed 
for  a  time  ;  the  '  King's  Government '  will 
go  well  and  flippantly  on  ;  you  may  tax 
the  people,  promote  your  followers,  and 
bully  your  opponents  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent, but,  meanwdiile,  Ireland  will  be  gain- 
ing on  you  ;  your  allies,  grown  exacting  by 
triumph,  will  ask  more  tban  you  dare,  or 
even  have  to  give ;  and  the  question  will 
then  arise,  that  the  party  who  aspires  to 
power  rausv  bid  for  it  by  further  concession, 
and  who  is  to  vouch  for  the  moderation  of 


such  demands,  or  what  limit  will  there  be 
to  them  ?  I  see  a  ti-ain  of  such  evils  in  the 
vista ;  and  although  I  neither  pretend  to 
think  our  domestic  legislature  safe  nor 
faultless,  I  think  the  dangers  we  ha^e 
before   us    are    even    greater    than    such 

I  as  would  spring  from  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment." 

Lord  Netherby  listened  with  great  im- 
patience— as  perhaps  the  reader  nuiy  have 
done  also — to  this  declaration  of  the 
knighfs  views,  and  was  about  to  reply, 
when  suddenly  a  cheer  from  some  country 
people,  stationed  on  a  rocky  height  at  a 
short  distance,  drew  all  eyes  toward  the 
valley,  where  now  the  hounds  were  seen  in 
full  cry,  three  horsemen  alone  following. 
One  of  these  was  the  huntsman,  Lionel 
another ;  the  third  was  in  plain  clotlics,  and 
not  known  to  any  of  the  party.  He,  was 
mounted  on  a  powerful  horse,  and,  even  at 
that  distance,  could  be  seen  to  manage  him 
with  the  address  of  a  perfect  rider.  The 
rest  of  the  field  were  far  behind,  some  still 
standing  on  the  verge  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, Avhich  appeared  to  have  formed  the 
obstacle  to  the  run,  and  into  which  more 
than  one  seemed  to  have  fallen. 

Groups  were  gathered  here  and  there 
along  the  bank,  and  dismounted  horses 
galloped  wildly  to  and  fro,  showing  that 
the  catastrophes  had  been  numerous.  While 
Lord  Netherby  looked  with  some  alarm  at 
the  fearful  chasm  which  had  arrested  all 
but  three  out  of  the  entire  field,  the  knight 

I  followed  Lionel  with  anxious  eyes,  as  he 
led  over  the  most  desperate  line  of  country 

'  in  the  west, 

"I  never  knew  a  fox  take  that  line  but 
once,"  said  Darcy,  pointing  to  a  wide  ex- 
panse  of  bleak   country,   which  stretched 

!  away  to  the  base  of  the  great  mountain  of 

I  Nephin.  *'I  Afas  a  child  at  the  time,  but 
I  remember  the  occurrence  well :  horse, 
men,  and  hounds  tailed  off  one  by  one,  some 
sorely  injured,  others  dead  beat,  for  the 
fellow  was  a  iiiost  powerful  dog-fox,  and 
ran  straight  ahead  for  thirty-four  miles  of 
a  desperate  country.  The  following  morn- 
ing, at  a  little  after  daybreak,  the  fox  was 
seen  in  a  half  trot  near  luallycroy,  still  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  the  dogs,  and  he  lived 
many  years  afterward  as  a  pensioner  at  the 

\  abbey  ;  the  dogs  wei'C  never  worth  anything 

:  from  that  day." 

AVhile  the  knight  related  this  anecdote, 
the  hounds  and  the  hunters  were  gradually 
receding  from  view  ;  and  although,  at  in- 

j  tervals,    some  thought    they  could   catch 

!  glimpses  of  them,  at  last  they  disappeared 

:  altogether. 

I      "I  am   sorry,  Helen,"  said  the   knight. 
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**  that  our  visitors  should  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate in  their  s])ort." 

"  I  am  more  grieved  to  think  (liat  Lionel 
should  follow   over  such  a  countrj',"  said 


Lord  Netherby. 
"He's    well 
though    many 


mounted,  ray  lord ;  and 
would  call  him  a  reckless 
rider,  he  has  as  much  judgment  as  he  has 
daring.     I  am  tolerably  easy  about  him." 

Helen  did  not  seem  so  confident  as  her 
father ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Somerville,  she 
was  considerably  paler  than  usual,  and 
managed  her  mettlesome  horse  with  far  less 
than  her  customary  address. 

As  well  to  meet  their  friends  who  were 
thrown  out,  as  to  show  some  of  the  scenery 
of  the  coast,  the  kniglit  proposed  they 
should  retrace  their  steps  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  take  a  view  of  the  bay  on  their 
way  back  to  the  abbey.  Leaving  them, 
therefore,  to  follow  their  route,  and  not 
delaying  our  reader  by  an  account  of  the 
various  excuses  of  the  discomfitted,  or  the 
baiucrings  of  Tom  Nolan,  we  will  turn  to 
the  wide  plain,  where,  still  in  full  cry,  the 
dogs  pursued  their  game. 

The  knight  had  not  exaggerated  when 
calling  it  a  dreadful  country  to  ride  over  ; 
yawning  trenches,  deep  enough  to  engulf 
horse  and  rider,  were  cut  in  the  bog.  and 
frequently  so  close  together,  that,  in  clear- 
ing one,  a  few  strides  more  presented 
another  ;  the  ground  itself,  only  in  part 
reclaimed,  was  deep  and  heavy,  demanding 
great  strength  both  of  horse  and  horseman. 
Through  this  dangerous  and  intricate  track 
the  fox  serpentined  and  wound  his  way 
with  practiced  cunning,  while  at  every 
turning  some  unlucky  hound  Vv'ould  miss 
his  spring,  or  lose  his  footing  in  the  slip- 
pery soil,  and  their  cries  could  be  heard  far 
over  the  plain,  as  they  struggled  in  vain  to 
escape  from  a  deep  trench.  It  was  in  such 
an  endeavor  that  a  hound  was  catching  at 
the  bank  with  his  forelegs,  as  the  hunts- 
man dashed  forward  to  take  the  leap ;  the 
horse  suddenly  taking  fright,  swerved,  and, 
before  he  could  recover,  the  frail  ground 
gave  way,  and  the  animal  plunged  head- 
long down,  fortunately  flinging  his  rider 
over  the  head  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"All  safe.  Bob!"  cried  Lionel,  as  he 
turned  in  his  saddle.  But  he  had  no  time 
for  more,  for  the  strange  rider  was  fast 
nearing  on  him,  and  the  chase  had  now  be- 
come a  trial  of  speed  and  skill.  By  degrees 
they  emerged  from  this  unsafe  tract  and 
gained  the  grass  country,  where  high 
ditches  and  stone  walls  presented  a  more 
fair,  biit  scarcely  less  dangerous  kind  of 
fencing.  Here  tlie  stranger  made  an  effort 
to  pass  Lionel  and  take  the  lead,  and  more 


than  once  they  took  their  leaps  exactly  side 
by  side. 

As  they  rode  along  close  to  each  other, 
Lionel  from  time  to  time  caught  glimpses 
of  his  companion,  who  was  a  strong-built 
man  of  five-and-thirty,  frank  and  fresh- 
looking,  but  clearly  not  of  the  rank  of  gen- 
tleman. His  horse  was  a  powerful  tho- 
rough-bred, with  more  bone  tlian  is  usually 
found  in  L'ish  breeding,  and  trained  to 
perfection. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "we're 
coming  near  the  Crumpawn  river;  that 
line  of  mist  yonder  is  over  the  torrent.  I 
warn  you,  the  leap  is  a  big  one." 

Lionel  turned  a  haughty  glance  toward 
the  man,  for  there  was  a  tone  of  assumed 
superiority  in  the  words  he  could  ill  brook. 
That  instant,  however,  his  e)'es  were  direct- 
ed to  the  front,  where  the  roaring  of  a 
mountain  stream  mingled  with  the  sharp 
cry  of  the  hounds,  as  they  struggled  in 
the  torrent,  or  fell  back  in  their  eli'orts  to 
climb  the  steep  bank. 

"  Eide  him  fairly  at  it — no  flinching — 
and  d — me  if  I  care  what  your  father  was, 
I'll  say  you're  a  gentleman." 

Lionel  bit  his  lip  almost  through  with 
passion  ;  and  had  the  occasion  permitted, 
the  heavy  stroke  of  his  whip  had  fallen  on 
a  very  ditierent  quarter  from  his  horse's 
flank,  but  he  never  uttered  a  word. 

"  Badly  done  !  Never  punish  vour  horse 
at  the  stride  I  "  said  the  fellow,  wlio  seemed 
bent  on  provoking  him. 

Lionel  bounded  in  his  saddle  at  this 
taunt  on  his  riding ;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  bandying  words  of  anger  ;  the  roar  of 
rushing  water,  and  the  misty  foam,  pro- 
claimed the  torrent  near. 

"The  best  man  is  first  over!"  shouted 
the  stranger,  as  he  rushed  at  the  terrific 
chasm,  Lionel  dashed  forward  ;  so  close 
were  they  they  could  have  touched  ;  Avhen, 
with  a  wild  cheer,  the  stranger  gave  his 
horse  a  tremendous  cut,  and  the  animal 
bounded  from  the  earth  like  a  stag,  and, 
soaring  over  the  mad  torrent,  descended 
lightly  on  the  sward  beyond. 

Lionel  had  lifted  his  horse  at  the  very 
same  instant,  but  the  treacherous  bank  gave 
way  beneath  the  animal's  fore-legs ;  he  strug- 
gled dreadfully  to  regain  his  footing,  and, 
half  rearing  and  half  backing,  tried  to  re- 
tire, but  the  effort  was  in  vain,  the  slippery 
earth  carried  him  with  it,  and  down  both 
horse  and  rider  came  into  the  stream. 

"Keep  his  head  to  the  current,  and  sit 
steady  ! "  shouted  the  stranger,  who  now 
watched  the  struggle  with  breathless  eager- 
ness. "Well  done!  well  done  ! --don't 
press  him,  he"ll  do  it  himself." 
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The  counsel  was  wise,  for  the  noble  ani- 
mal needed  neither  spur  nor  whip,  hut 
breasted  the  white  torrent  with  vigorous 
eirort,  sometimes  i)lunging  madly  above, 
and  again  sinking,  all  save  tlie  head,  be- 
neutli  the  flood.  At  last  they  reached  the 
side,  and  the  strong  beast,  with  one  bold 
spring,  placed  his  fore-legs  on  tlie  high 
bank.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  mo- 
ment, for,  unable  to  follow  with  his  hind- 
legs,  he  stood  opposed  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  current,  that  threatened  every  instant 
to  engulf  him.  Lionel's  efforts  were  tre- 
mendous :  he  lifted,  he  spurred,  ho  strained, 
he  shouted,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  animal, 
v/orn  out  by  exertion,  faltered,  and  would 
have  fallen  back,  when  the  stranger,  spring- 
ing from  his  saddle,  leaned  over  the  bank, 
and,  seizing  Lionel  l)y  the  collar,  jerked 
him  from  his  horse.  The  beast,  relieved  of 
die  weight,  at  once  rallied  and  bounded  up 
tiie  bank,  Avliere  Lionel  now  found  himself, 
stunned,  but  not  senseless. 

'■'  Let  them  say  what  they  like,"  muttered 
the  stranger,  as  lie  stood,  over  him,  "you're 
a  devilish  fine  young  fellow  !  I) — me  if 
I'll  ever  think  so  much  about  good  blood 
again  ! " 

Lionel  was  too  weak  and  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  reply,  and  even  liis  fingers  could 
scarcely  close  upon  the  whip  he  tried  to 
grasp  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  the  stranger's  inso- 
lence sickened  him  to  the  very  heart.  Pride 
of  race  was  the  strongest  feeling  of  his  na- 
tiire,  and  this  fellow  seemed  determined  to 
outrage  it  at  every  turn. 

*'  Here,  take  a  pull  at  this  ;  you'll  be  all 
right  presently,"  said  the  man,  as  he  pre- 
sented a  little  leather  flask  to  the  youth's 
lips.  But  Lionel  repulsed  tlie  offer  rudely, 
and  turned  his  head  away.  "The  more 
fool  you  !"  said  he  coarsely  ;  "your  grand- 
father mixed  many  a  worse-flavored  one, 
and  charged  more  for  it ;"  and,  so  saying, 
he  emptied  the  measure  at  a  draught. 

Lionel  pondered  on  the  words  for  some 
seconds,  and  suddenly  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  the  stranger  had  mistaken  him 
for  another.  "  Ah  !  I  see  it  all  now  ! " 
thought  he,  and  he  turned  his  head  to  un- 
deceive him,  when,  what  was  surprise,  as 
he  looked  up,  to  see  that  the  fellow  was 
gone.  Mounted  on  his  own  horse,  he  was 
leading  Lionel's  by  the  bridle,  and,  at  a 
smart  trot,  moving  down  the  glen. 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
shouted  aloud ;  he  even  tried  to  follow  him, 
but  both  efforts  were  fruitless.  At  the 
turn  of  the  road  the  man  halted,  and,  look- 
ing round,  waved  his  hat  as  in  sign  of  adieu  ; 
tlien,  moving  forward,  disai)peared,  while 
Lionel,  his  passion  giving  way  to  his  sense 


of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  adventure, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter. 

"  I'll  be  laughed  at  to  the  day  of  my 
death  about  this,"  thouglit  he,  as  lie  turned 
hisstejis  to  seek  the  path  homeward  on  foot. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Lionel 
reached  the  abbey.  The  guests  liad  for  the 
most  part  left  the  dinner-room,  and  were 
dropping  by  twos  and  threes  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  them,  splashed  and  travel- 
stained  from  head  to  foot. 

A  burst  cf  merry  laughter  rang  out  as 
they  beheld  his  torn  habiliments  and  mud- 
colored  dress,  in  which  none  joined  more 
heartily  than  the  knight  himself  as  he  called 
aloud,  "Well,  Lionel,  did  you  kill  him,  boy, 
or  run  him  to  earth  below  Nephin  ?" 

"By  Jove,  sir  !  if  old  Carney  is  safe,  I 
think  nobody  has  been  killed  to-day." 

"Well,  Bob  is  all  right,  he  came  back 
three  hours  ago  ;  he  has  lamed  Scaltheen, 
but  she'll  get  over  it." 

"  But  your  own  adventures,"  interposed 
Lord  Netherby,  "for  so  they  ought  to  be, 
judging  from  the  state  of  your  toilet.  Let 
us  hear  them." 

"Yes,  by  all  means,"  added  Beauclerk  ; 
"  the  huntsman  says  that  the  last  he  saw  of 
3*ou  was  riding  by  tlie  side  of  some  one  in 
green,  with  three  of  the  pack  in  front,  the 
rest  tailed  off,  and  himself  in  a  bog-hole." 

"  But  there  was  no  one  in  green  in  the 
field,"  said  Crofton  ;  "  at  least,  I  did  not  see 
any  one  riding  except  the  red-coats." 

"  Let  us  not  be  too  critical  about  the 
color  of  the  dress,"  said  Lord  Netherby  ; 
"I  am  sure  it  would  puzzle  any  of  us  to 
pronounce  on  the  exact  hue  of  Lionel's  at 
this  moment." 

"Well,  Lionel,  will  you  decide  it  ?"  said 
the  knight ;  "is  the  green  man  apocryphal, 
or  not  ?  " 

"I'll  decide  nothing,"  said  Lionel,  "till 
I  get  something  to  eat.  Any  one  that 
wishes  to  hear  my  exploits  must  come  into 
the  dinner-room  ;  "  and,  so  saying,  he  arose 
and  Availed  into  the  parlor,  where,  under 
Tate's  superintendence,  a  little  table  was  al- 
ready spread  for  him  beside  the  fire.  To  the 
tempting  fare  before  him  the  young  man 
devoted  all  the  energy  of  a  hunter's  appetite, 
regardless  of  the  crowd  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  drawing-room,  and  stood  in 
a  circle  around  him. 

Many  were  the  jests,  and  sliarp  the  rail- 
lery, on  his  singular  appearance,  and  cer- 
tainly it  presented  a  most  ludicrous  con- 
trast with  the  massive  decoi-ations  of  the 
table  at  which  he  sat,  and  the  full  dress  of 
the  party  around  him. 

"I    remember,"   said    Lord    Netherby, 
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"seeing  tlic  King  of  France — wIicti  sueli  a 
functionary  existed — eat  his  dinner  in  pub- 
lic on  tiie  terrace  of  Versailles,  but  I  con- 
fess, great  as  was  my  admiration  of  the 
monarcli's  powers,  I  think  Lionel  exceeds 
thoni." 

''Anotlier  leg?"  said  Bcauclerk,  who, 
with  knife  and  fork  in  liand,  performed 
the  duty  of  carver. 

''Why  don't  you  say  another  turkey?" 
said  Nolan;  then  turning  to  ]\rrs.  Somer- 
ville,  ho  added,  ''I  am  sure  that  negus  is 
perfect." 

The  pretty  widow,  wluo  had  been  con- 
tri])uting,  as  she  thouglit  unobserved,  to 
Lionel's  comfort,  blushed  deeply,  and 
Lionel,  at  last  roused  from  his  apathy, 
said,  "  I  am  ready  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men all,  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  demand 
upon  your  curiosity.  But  first,  where  is 
Mr.  Beecham  O'lleilly  ?  " 

"  He  went  home,"  said  the  knight ;  "  he 
resisted  all  my  efforts  to  detain  him  to 
dinner. " 

"Perhaps  he  only  came  over  to  sell  that 
horse,"  said  Nolan,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  I  wish  I  had  bouglit  him,  Avith  all  my 
heart,"  said  Lionel. 

"Do you  like  him  so  much,"  said  the 
kniglit,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"I  sincerely  hope  3'OU  do,"  said  Lord 
Netherby,  "for  he  is  yours  already — at 
least,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept him  ;  I  often  hoped  to  have  mounted 
you  one  day — " 

"I  accept  Iiim,  my  lord,"  interposed 
Lionel,  "most  willingly  and  most  grate- 
fully. You  have,  literally  speaking,  mount- 
ed me  'one  day,'  and  I  very  much  doubt  if 
I  ever  mount  the  same  animal  another." 

"  What !  is  he  lame? — or  staked  ? — did  he 
break  down  ? — is  he  a  devil  to  ride  ?  "  broke 
from  several  of  the  party. 

"Not  one  of  all  these;  but  if  you'll 
bestow  five  minutes'  patience  on  me  I'll 
perhaps  inform  you  of  a  mode  of  being  un- 
horsed, novel  at  least  to  most  fox-hunters." 
With  this,  Lionel  narrated  the  conclusion 
of  the  run,  the  leap  of  the  Crumpawn  river, 
and  the  singular  departure  of  his  companion 
at  tlie  end. 

"Is  this  a  practical  joke,  knight  ?"  said 
Lord  Netherby. 

"  I  think  so,  m.y  lord  ;  one  of  those  ad- 
mirable jests  which  the  statutes  record 
among  their  own  Joe  Millers." 

"Then  you  suspect  he  was  a  robber  ?" 

"I  confess  it  looks  very  like  it." 

"I  read  the  riddle  otherwise,"  said 
Lionel  ;  "the  fellow,  whoever,  he  was, 
mistook  me  for  somebody  else,  and  there 
was   evidentl}'^  something  more  like  a  re- 


prisal than  a  theft  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion." 

"But  you  have  really  lost  him?  "said 
Bcauclerk. 

"  Wiien  I  assure  you  that  I  came  home 
on  foot,  I  hope  tiuit  question  is  answered." 

"By  Jove  !  j'ou  have  most  singular  ways 
of  doing  matters  in  this  country,"  cried 
the  colonel  ;  "  but  I  suppose  when  a  man 
is  used  to  Ireland,  he  gets  pretty  much  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  his  horse  being  stolen 
away  as  well  as  the  fox.'' 

"  Oh  !  we'll  chance  uprm  liim  one  of 
these  days  yet," said  tiie  knight;  "I  am 
half  of  Lionel's  mind  myself  now — the 
thing  does  not  look  like  a  robbeiy." 

"  There's  no  end  of  the  eccentricity  of 
these  people,"  muttered  Lord  Netherby  to 
hinivself;  "they  can  get  into  a  towering 
passion,  and  become  half  mad  about  trifles, 
but  they  take  a  serious  loss  as  coolly  as 
possible."  And  with  this  reflection  on 
national  character  he  moved  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  soon  afterward  the  party 
retired  to  talk  over  Lionel's  adventure,  with 
every  turn  that  fancy  or  raillery  could  give 
it. 


CIIAPTEK  XXX. 

BAGENAL   DALY'S   VISITORS. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  of  a  night,  some  days 
after  this  event  occurred,  that  Bagenal  Daly 
sat  closeted  with  Darcy's  lawyer,  endeavor- 
ing, by  deep  and  long  thought,  to  rescue 
him  from  some  at  least  of  the  perils  that 
threatened  him.  Each  day,  since  the 
knight's  departure,  had  added  to  the  evil 
tidings  of  his  fortune.  While  Gleeson  had 
employed  his  powers  of  attorney  to  with- 
draw large  sums  from  the  banker's  hands, 
no  information  could  be  had  concerning 
the  great  loan  he  had  raised  from  the  Lon- 
don Company,  nor  was  there  to  be  found 
among  the  papers  left  behind  him  the  bond 
])assed  to  Hickman,  and  which  he  should 
have  received  had  the  money  been  paid. 
That  such  was  the  case  Bagenal  Daly  firmly 
believed  ;  the  memorandum  given  him  by 
Freney  was  corroborated  1)y  the  testimony  of 
the  clerks  in  two  separate  banking-housee, 
who  both  declared  that  Gleeson  drew  these 
sums  on  the  morning  before  he  started  for 
Kildare,  and  to  one  of  Daly's  rapid  habits  of 
judgment  sucli  evidence  was  quite  con- 
clusive. This  view  of  the  subject  was,  un- 
happily, not  destined  to  continue  undis- 
turbed, for  on  the  very  moi-ning  after  tlie 
knight's  departure  from  Dublin  came  a 
formal  letter  from  Hickman's  solicitor,  de- 
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luanding  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
sum  of  seventy- fonr  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  odd  shillings,  at 
five  per  cent.,  owing  by  seven  weeks,  and 
accompanying  which  was  a  notice  of  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  on  the  ensuing  17th 
of  March,  in  ease  the  full  sum  aforesaid 
were  not  duly  paid. 

To  meet  these  demands  Daly  well  knew 
Darcy  had  no  disposable  property ;  the 
large  sums  raised  by  Hickman,  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  were  intended  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  although  he  jiersisted  in  be- 
lieving that  this  del)t,  at  least,  was  satis- 
tied,  the  lawyer's  cpinion  was  strongly  oj)- 
posed  to  that  notion. 

Mr.  Bickncll  Avas  a  shrewd  man,  deep 
not  only  in  the  lore  of  his  professional 
knowledge,  but  a  keen  scrutinizer  of  mo- 
tives, and  a  far-seeing  observer  of  the 
world.  He  argued  thus  :  Gleeson  would 
never  have  parted  with  such  a  sum  on  the 
eve  of  his  own  flight ;  a  day  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, he  could  easily  have  put  off  the 
payment  to  Hickman  to  the  time  of  the 
American  ship's  sailing — why,  then,  hand 
over  so  large  an  amount,  all  in  his  posses- 
sion ?  It  was  strange,  of  course,  what  had 
become  of  the  money  ;  but  then  they  heard 
that  his  servant  had  made  his  escape.  Why 
might  not  he  have  possessed  himself  of  it 
after  his  master's  suicide  ?  "Who  was  to  in- 
terfere or  prevent  it  ?  Besides,  if  he  had 
paid  Hickman,  the  bond  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood be  forthcoming  ;  to  retain  possession 
of  it  conkl  have  been  no  object  with  Glee- 
son  ;  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  kind 
and  friendly  treatment  from  Darcy,  and 
was  not  likely  to  repay  him  by  an  act  of 
useless,  gratuitous  cruelty. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  the  bank  clerks, 
it  was  as  applicable  to  one  view  of  the  case 
as  the  other.  Gleeson  would,  of  course, 
draw  out  everything  at  his  disposal  ;  and 
although  the  sums  tallied  with  those  in  the 
memorandum,  that  signified  little,  as  they 
were  the  full  amount  in  each  banker's 
hands  to  the  knight's  credit.  Lastly,  as  to 
the  memorandum,  it  was  the  only  real  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  ;  but  that  paper  might 
have  been  in  Gleeson's  possession,  and  in  the 
course  of  business  discussion  either  might 
have  been  dropped  inadvertently,  or  have 
been  given  to  Hickman  as  explaining  the 
moneys  already  prepared  for  his  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  Bicknell's  reasonings  were  confirmed 
by  the  application  of  Hickman's  solicitors, 
who  were  men  of  considerable  skill  and 
great  reputed  caution.  "■  Hari'is  and  Long 
make  no  such  mistakes  as  this,  depend  upon 
that,  sir ;  they  see  their  case  very  clearly, 


or  would  never  adventure  on  such  an  appli- 
cation." 

"D — n  their  caution  !  The  question  is 
not  of  their  shrewdness." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,  though  ;  we  are  weigh- 
ing probabilities,  lot  us  see  to  which  side 
the  balance  inclines.  Would  they  serve  no- 
tice of  foreclosure,  not  knowing  whether  or 
not  w^e  had  the  receipt  in  our  possession  ? 
That  is  the  whole  matter." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  say  what  they  would 
do,  but  I  know  well  what  I  should."' 

''  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

*'  Hold  possession  of  the  abbey,  stand  fast 
by  the  old  walls — call  in  the  tenantry — and 
they  are  ready  to  answer  such  a  call  at  a 
moment,  if  need  be — and  while  I  proclaim- 
ed to  the  wide  world  by  what  right  I  resist- 
ed, I'd  keep  the  place  against  any  force 
they  dared  to  bring.  These  are  ticklish 
times,  Bicknell  ;  the  Government  have  just 
cheated  this  country — they'd  scarcely  risk 
the  hazard  of  a  civil  war  for  an  old  usurer 
— old  Hickman  would  be  left  to  his  reme- 
dies in  Banco  or  Equity,  and  wlio  knows 
what  might  turn  up  one  day  or  other  to 
strengthen  the  honest  cause  ! " 

"I  scared V  concur  in  vour  suggestion, 
sir." 

"  How  the  devil  should  you  ?  There  are 
neither  declarations  to  draw,  nor  affidavits 
to  swear,  no  motions,  nor  rules,  nor  replies, 
no  declarations,  no  special  juries !  No, 
Bicknell,  I  never  suspected  your  approval 
of  my  plan.  It  would  not  cost  a  single  skin 
of  parchment." 

Though  Daly  spoke  this  sarcasm  bitterly, 
it  produced  no  semblance  of  irritation  in 
the  man  of  law,  who  was  composedly  occu- 
pied in  perusing  a  document  before  him. 

''I  have  made  memoranda,"  said  Bick- 
nell, "  of  certain  points  for  counsel's  opin- 
ion, and  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  authenticity  of  young 
Darcy 's  signature,  we  shall  see  our  way 
more  clearly.  The  case  is  not  only  a  com- 
plicated but  a  gloomy  one  ;  our  antago- 
nists are  acute  and  wealthy,  and  I  own  to 
you  the  j^rospect  is  far  from  good." 

"The  better  counsel  mine,"  said  Daly, 
sternly  ;  ''I  have  little  faith  in  the  justice 
that  hangs  upon  the  intelligence  of  what 
you  facetiously  call  twelve  honest  men  ;  me- 
thinks  the  world  is  scarcely  so  well  supplied 
with  the  commodity  that  they  are  sure  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
Darcy  will  be  of  your  mind,  and  reject  my 
advice  ;  if  so,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
the  jndge  and  jury,  and  he  will  be  de- 
spoiled of  his  property  by  the  law  of  the 
land." 
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Bicknell  knew  too  well  tlie  eccentric  na- 
ture of  Daly's  character,  in  Avhicli  no  fea- 
ture "was  more  prominent  than  his  luitred 
of  cvcrythiiig  like  tlic  roco.fijnizcd  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  to  offer  him  any  opposi- 
tion,aud  merely  repeating  his  determiuaiion 
to  seek  the  adyicc  of  able  counsel,  ho  took 
his  leaye. 

"There  is  some  deep  mystery  in  this 
business,"  said  Daly  to  liimsclf,  as  he  paced 
the  room  alone  ;  "  Bicknell  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  Gleeson  would  not  have  committed 
an  act  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  nor,  if  he  had 
paid  the  money,  v>ouid  ho  haye  failed  to 
leave  the  bond  among  his  papers.  Eycry 
circumstance  of  this  fellow's  flight  is  enyel- 
oped  in  doubt,  and  Freney,  the  only  man 
who  appears  to  have  suspected  his  inten- 
tion, by  some  mischance  is  not  now  to  be 
found — Sandy  has  not  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing wdtli  the  boy,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts.  What  can  this  be  owing  to  ?  "What 
machinery  is  at  work  here  ?  Have  the 
Hickmans  their  share  in  this  ? "  Such 
were  the  broken  sentences  ho  muttered,  as, 
in  turn,  suspicioiis  tracked  each  other  in 
his  mind. 

Daly  was  far  too  rash,  and  too  impetuous 
in  temper,  to  bo  well  qualified  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  so  much  difficulty.  Unable 
to  weigh  probabilities  with  calmness,  he 
Avas  always  the  victim  of  his  own  prejudices 
in  favor  of  certain  things  and  jicople,  and 
to  escape  from  the  chaotic  trouble  of  his 
own  harassed  thoughts,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  adopt  some  headlong  and  desperate  ex- 
pedient, in  preference  to  the  quieter  policy 
of  more  patient  minds. 

"Yes,  faith,"  said  he,  *' my  plan  is  the 
best  after  all,  and  who  knows  but  by  show- 
ing the  bold  front  we  may  reduce  old  Hick- 
man's pretensions,  or  at  least  make  a  com- 
promise with  him.  There  are  plenty  of 
arms  and  ammunition — eight  stout  fellows 
would  hold  the  inner  gate  tower  against  a 
battalion — we  could  raise  the  country  from 
Murrisk  to  Killery  Harbor,  and  one  gun 
fired  from  the  Boat  Quay  wouldb  ring  the 
fishermen  from  Clare  Island  and  Achill  to 
the  rescue — we'd  soon  make  a  signal  they'd 
recognize,  old  Hickman's  house,  with  all 
its  porticoes  and  verandahs,  would  burn  I 
like  tinder.  If  they  are  for  law,  let  them 
begin  then.'' 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke  these  words, 
and  Sandy  entered  cautiously.  "There  is 
a  countryman  without Avha  says  he's  cornea 
long  v;ay  to  see  yoiir  lionor,  and  maun  see 
3'ou  this  nififht." 
"Where  from  ?" 

"Fra"  the  w-est,  I  think,  for  he  said  the 
roads  were  heavy  down  in  them  parts." 


"Let  him  come  in,"  said  Daly;  and, 
with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  he 
continued  to  walk  the  room.  "  Some  poor 
fellow  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  or  an 
abatement,  or  something  of  that  kind — 
they'll  never  learn  that  I'm  no  longer  the 
owner  of  that  estate  that  still  bears  my 
name,  and  they  cling  to  me  as  though  ] 
had  the  jiower  to  assist  them,  wlien  I'm  de- 
fenseless for  myself.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
Speak  out,  man — what  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

The  individual  to  whom  this  question 
was  addressed  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  which  he  had  cautiously  sluit  close 
on  entering,  but,  inste&d  of  returning  an 
answer  to  the  question,  he  cast  a  long  and 
searching  glance  around  the  room,  as  if  to 
ascertain  Avhcther  any  other  person  was  in 
it.  The  apartment  was  large,  and  being 
dimly  lighted,  it  took  sometime  to  assure 
him  that  they  were  alone,  but  when  he  had 
so  satisfied  himself,  he  walked  slowly  for- 
w^ard  into  the  light,  and  throwing  open  his 
loose  coat  of  gray  frieze,  exhibited  the  well- 
knov.n  figure  of  Freney  the  robber. 

"What,  Freney! — the  man  of  all  Ire- 
land I  wish  to  see." 

"I  thought  so,  sir,"  said  the  other,  wij- 
ing  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  for  he  was 
flushed  and  heated,  and  seemed  to  have 
come  off  a  long  journey.  "I  know  3'ou 
sent  for  me,  but  I  was  unable  to  meet  your 
messenger,  and  I  can  seldom  venture  to 
send  that  young  villain  Jemmy  into  the 
capital — the  police  are  beginning  to  know 
him,  and  he'll  be  caught  one  of  these 
days." 

"' You  vreren't  in  Kildare,  then  ? "'  said 
Daly. 

"  J^o,  sir,  I  "was  in  the  far  west,  down  ii! 
Mayo  ;  I  had  a  little  business  in  Ballina  a 
short  time  back,  and  some  fellow  Avho  knew 
me,  and  thought  the  game  a  safe  one,  stoh' 
my  brown  horse  out  of  the  inn-stable,  in 
the  broad  noonday,  and  sold  him  at  the  fair 
green  at  Ballinasloe.  Wiien  I  tell  you  tluit 
he  was  the  best  animal  I  ever  crossed,  1 
needn't  say  what  the  loss  was  to  me — the 
nags  you  saw  were  broken-down  hackneys 
in  comparison— he  was  strong  in  bone  and 
untiring,  and  I  kept  liim  for  the  heavy 
country  around  Boyle  and  down  by  Long- 
ford. It  is  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  a  dozen 
times.  Matchlock  has  saved  me  from  a  looji 
and  a  leap  in  the  air,  but  the  rascal  that 
took  him  well  kniew  the  theft  was  safe — 
Freney,  the  highwayman,  could  scarcely 
lodge  informations  with  a  magistrate." 

"And  you  never  could  hear  traces  of 
him?"      ^ 

"  Yes,  that  I  did,  but  it  cost  me  time  and 
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trouble  too.  I  found  that  he  was  twice  sold 
within  one  week.  Dean  Harris  bought  him, 
and  sold  him  the  day  after."  Here  Freney 
gave  a  low  cunning  hmgh,  while  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  malignant  drollery. 

"He  didn't  think  as  higldy  of  him  as 
you  did,  Freney  ? '"' 

"  Perhaps  he  hadn't  as  good  reason," 
said  the  robber,  laughing.  "He  was  rid- 
ing home  from  an  early  dinner  with  the 
bishop,  and  as  he  Avascantering  along  theside 
of  the  road,  a  chaise  with  four  horses  came 
tearing  past ;  Matchlock,  true  to  his  old 
instinct,  but  not  knoAving  who  was  on  his 
back,  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  in  half  a 
dozen  strides  brought  the  dean  close  up  to 
the  chaise  window,  when  the  traveler  inside 
sent  a  bullet  past  his  ear,  that  very  nearly 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  best  living  of  the 
diocese.  As  I  said,  sir,  the  dean  had  had 
enougli  of  him  ;  he  sold  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  day  week  he  was  bought  by  a 
young  fellow  in  thcAvest,  whom  I  found  out 
to  be  a  grandson  of  old  Uicknlan." 

"  AVas  he  able  to  ride  a  horse  like  this  ?  " 
said  Daly,  doubtfully. 

"Ride  him  ? — ay";  and  never  a  man  in 
the  province  brought  a  beast  to  a  leap  with 
a  lighter  hand,  and  a  closer  seat  in  the  sad- 
dle. AYe  were  side  by  side  for  three  miles 
of  a  stiff  country,  and  I  don't  believe  I'm 
much  of  a  coward  ;  at  any  rate,  I  set  very 
little  value  on  my  neck ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  sir,  he  pushed  me  hard." 

"How  was  this,  then  ?  Had  you  a  race 
together  ?  " 

"It  was  something  very  like  it,  sir," 
said  Freney,  laughing  ;  "  for  when  I  reached 
Westport,  I  heard  that  young  O'Reilly  was 
to  ride  a  new  brown  horse  that  day  with  the 
liounds,  and  a  great  hunt  was  expected,  to 
show  some  English  gentlemen  Avho  were 
staying  at  Gwynne  Abbey.  So  I  went  off 
early  to  Hooley's  Forge,  near  the  cross- 
roads, to  see  the  meet,  and  look  out  for  my 
man.  I  didn't  want  any  one  to  tell  me 
which  he  was,  for  I'd  know  Matchlock  at 
half  a  mile  distance.  There  he  was,  in 
splendid  condition  too,  and  looking  as  I 
never  saw  him  look  before  ;  by  my  con- 
science, Mr.  Daly,  there's  a  wide  difference 
between  the  life  of  a  beast  in  the  stables  of 
a  county  member,  and  one  that  has  to 
stretch  his  bones  in  the  shealing  of  such  as 
myself.  My  plan  was  to  go  down  to  the 
cover,  and  the  moment  the  fox  broke  away, 
to  drive  a  bullet  througli  my  horse's  head, 
and  be  off  as  hard  as  I  could ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  spite  more  than  the 
value  of  him  was  grieving  me  ;  so  I  took  my 
own  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  walked  down 
to  where  they  were   all  gathered.     I   Avas 


scarcely  there  wlien  the  dogs  gave  tongue, 
and  away  they  went — a  grand  sight  it  was, 
more  than  a  hundi'ed  red  coats,  and  riding 
close  every  man  of  them.  Just  then  up 
comes  Matchlock,  and  takes  the  fence  into 
the  field  wiiere  I  was  standing,  a  stone  wall 
and  a  ditch,  his  rider  handling  him  ele- 
gantly, and  with  an  easy  smile,  sitting 
down  in  his  saddle  as  if  it  Avas  child's  play. 
Faith,  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  fire  the 
shot,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  horse,  more 
too,  maybe,  for  the  sake  of  the  rider.  'I'll 
go  a  bit  beside  him,'  said  I  to  myself,  for  it 
Avas  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  watch  the  way 
how  both  knew  their  business  well.  I'm 
making  a  long  story  of  it,  but  the  end  of 
it  was  this  :  I  took  the  Crumpawn  river 
just  to  dare  him,  and  divil  a  bit  but  he  fell 
in — no  fault  of  his,  but  the  bank  was 
rotten — and  doAvn  they  went ;  the  young 
fellow  had  a  narroAV  escape  of  it,  but  he 
got  through  it  at  last,  and,  as  he  lay  on  the 
grass  more  dead  than  alive,  I  saAV  Match- 
lock grazing  just  close  to  me — temptations 
are  bad  things,  Mr.  Daly,  particularly 
when  a  man  has  never  trained  himself  off 
them— so  I  slipped  the  bridle  OA^er  his  head, 
and  rode  aAvay  with  him  beside  me." 

"  Carried  him  off  ?  " 

"  Clean  and  clever  ;  he's  at  the  hall-door 
this  minute,  and  hj  the  same  token,  sixty- 
four  miles  he  has  covered  this  day." 

"  There's  only  one  part  of  the  Avholo 
story  surprises  me ;  it  is  that  this  felloAV 
sliould  have  ridden  so  boldlj^  and  so  Avell. 
I  know  such  courage  is  often  no  more  than 
habit ;  yet  even  thatloAver  quality  of  daring 
I  never  sliould  have  given  him  credit  for. 
Was  he  hurt  by  his  fall?" 

"Stunned,  perhaps,  but  nothing  the 
worse. " 

"Well,  well,  enough  of  him.  I  wanted 
to  see  you,  Freney,  to  learn  anything  you 
may  know  of  this  fellow  Gleeson's  flight. 
It's  a  sad  affair  for  my  friend,  the  Knight 
of  GAvynne.*' 

"So  I've  heard,  sir.  It's  bad  enough 
for  myself,  too." 

"For  you  !  He  was  not  your  man  of 
business,  was  he?"  said  Daly,  with  a  sly 
laugh. 

"No,  sir,  I  generally  manage  my  money 
matters  myself  ;  but  he  happened  to  have  a 
butler,  one  Garrett  by  name,  Avho  betted 
smartly  on  the  turf,  and  played  a  little 
Avith  the  bones  besides.  He  Avas  a  steady- 
going  chap,  that  knew  a  thing  or  tAvo,  but 
honest  enough  in  booking  up  Avhen  he  lost ; 
he  borroAved  two  hundred  from  me  on  the 
very  day  they  started  ;  he  OAved  me  nearly 
three  besides,  and  I  never  saw  him  since. 
They   say  that  when   his  master  jumped 
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overboard.  Jack  Gurretf  l.-iid  liands  on  nil 
his  property,  and  sailed  for  America,  l)ut 
I  don't  believe  it,  sir."' 

"Well,  but,  Freney,  you  may  l)clicvc  it, 
for  I  was  the  means  of  an  investigation  at 
Liverpool,  in  wliicli  the  fact  transpired  ; 
and  the  name  of  John  Garrett  was  entered 
in  the  ship  agent's  books.  1  read  it  there 
myself." 

''No  matter  for  that,  he  dared  not  ven- 
ture in^o  the  States.  I  know  something  of 
Jack's  doings  among  the  Yankees,  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  Mr.  Daly,  he's  not  gone  ;  it's 
only  a  blind  to  stop  ])ursuit." 

Daly  shook  his  head  dul)iously,  for  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  of  Garrett's  escape 
when  at  Liverpool,  he  felt  annoyed  at  any 
discredit  attaching  to  what  he  deemed  his 
own  discovery. 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Daly,  I'm 
right  this  time  ;  you  cannot  think  Avhat  an 
advantage  a  man  like  me  possesses  in  guess- 
ing at  the  way  another  rogue  would  play 
his  game.  Why,  sir,  I  know  eveiy  turn 
and  double  such  a  fellow  as  Garrett  would 
make.  Now,  I'd  wager  Matchlock  against 
a  car-horse,  that  he  has  not  left  England, 
and  I'd  take  an  even  bet  he'll  be  at  the 
Spring  meeting  at  Doncaster." 

"  This  may  be  all  as  you  sav,  Freney,'' 
said  Daly,  after  a  pause,  ''and  yet  I  sec  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  can  interest  me  or  my 
friend  either.  He  might  know  something 
of  Gleeson's  affairs  ;  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  tell  something  of  the  payment  of  j 
that  sum  at  Kildai'c — if  so — " 

"If  so,"  interrupted  Freney,  "money! 
would  buy  the  secret;  at  all  events,  I'm 
determined  he  shall  not  escape  me  so  easily, 
1*11  follow  the  fellow  to  the  very  threshold 
of  Newgate,  but  I'll  have  my  own — it  is  for 
that  purpose  I'm  on  my  way  now.  A 
fishing-boat  will  sail  from  Ilowtli  by  to- 
morrow's tide,  and  land  me  somewhere  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and,  if  I  can  serve  you, 
why,  it's  only  doing  two  jobs  at  the  same 
time.  What  are  the  points  you  are  anxious 
to  discover  ?  " 

Duly  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  with  distinctness  detailed  the  several 
matters  on  which  he  desired  information, 
not  only  regarding  the  reasons  of  Gleeson's 
embarrassments,  but  the  nature  of  his  in- 
timacy with  old  Hickman,  of  Avhicli  he 
entertained  deep  suspicions. 

"I   see   it   all,"    said    Freney.       "You 
think  that  Gleeson  was  in  Jeague  with  the 
doctor  ? " 
Daly  nodded. 

"  That  was  my  own  notion  too.  Ah,  sir, 
if  I'd  only  the  king's  pardon  in  my  pocket 
this  niglit,  and  the  power  of  an  honest  man 


for  one  month.  I'd  stake  my  head  on  it, 
but  I  would  have  the  whole  mystery  as 
clear  as  water."' 

"  You'll  want  some  money,  Freney," 
said  Daly,  as  he  turned  to  th(!  table,  and, 
taking  up  a  key,  unlocked  the  writing-ca.se. 
"  I'm  not  as  rich  just  now  as  a  member  of 
parliament  might  ])e  after  such  a  bill  an 
the  Union,  but  I  hope  this  may  be  of  .some 
service  ;  "  and  he  took  a  fifty-pound  notf 
from  the  desk  to  hand  it  to  liim,  but  Fre- 
ney was  gone.  He  had  slipped  noisflessiv 
from  the  room  ;  the  bang  of  the  hall-door 
was  heard  at  the  instant,  and  immediately 
after  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  as  he  trotted 
down  the  street. 

"The  Avorld  all  over!"  said  Daly  to 
himself.  "If  the  man  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity has  his  flaws  and  defects,  even  fel- 
lows like  that  have  their  notions  of  princi- 
ple and  delicacy  too.  Confound  it  I  man- 
kind will  never  let  me  love  or  hate  them." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A    LEAVE-TAKING. 


At  Gwynne  Abbey,  time  sped  fast  and 
pleasantly ;  each  day  brought  its  own  en- 
joyments, and  of  the  knight's  guests  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  in  his  heart  be- 
lieve that  Maurice  Darcy  was  the  very  hap- 
piest man  in  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Netherby,  the  frigid  courtier,  felt, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  how 
much  cordiality  can  heighten  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse,  and  how  the  courtesy 
of  kind  feeling  can  add  to  the  enjoyments 
of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes.  Lady 
Eleanor  had  lost  nothing  of  the  powers  of 
fascination  for  which  her  vouth  had  been 
celebrated,  and  there  was,  in  the  very  se- 
clusion of  her  life,  that  which  gave  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  her  remarks  on  people 
and  events.  The  knight  himself,  abound- 
ing in  resources  of  everv  kind,  was  a  com- 
panion the  most  fastidious  or  exacting 
could  not  weary  of,  and  as  for  Helen,  her 
aiptivations  were  acknowledged  by  those 
who.  but  a  week  before,  would  not  have 
admitted  the  i)ossibility  of  any  excellence 
that  had  not  received  the  stamp  of  London 
approval. 

Crofton  could  never  cxjiatiate  sufficiently 
on  the  delights  of  an  estalilishment  which, 
with  the  best  cook,  the  best  cellar,  and  the 
best  stable,  called  not  upon  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  small  talents  and  petty  atten- 
tions by  whicli  his  invitations  to  great 
houses  were  usually  purchased ;  while  the 
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younger  men  of  the  party  agreed  iu  regard- 
ing their  friend  Lionel  as  the  most  to  be 
envied  of  ail  their  acquaintance. 

Happiness,  perhaps,  sliiiicsmore  brightly 
by  reflected  light ;  certainly  Lionel  Darcy 
never  felt  more  disposed  to  be  content  with 
the  world,  and,  although  not  devoid  of  a 
natural  pride  at  exhibiting  to  his  English 
friends  the  style  of  his  father's  house  and 
habits,  yet  was  he  far  more  delighted  at  the 
praises  "he  heard  on  every  side  of  the  knight 
himself.  Maurice  Darcy  possessed  that 
rarest  of  all  gifts,  the  j^ower  of  being  a  de- 
lightful companion  to  younger  men,  with- 
out ever  detracting  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  most  rigid  tone  of  good  taste  and 
good  principle.  The  observation  may  seem 
an  illiberal  one,  but  it  is  unhappily  too 
true,  that  even  among  those  who  from 
right  feeling  would  bo  incapable  of  any- 
thing mean  or  sordid,  there  often  prevails 
a  laxity  in  exj)ression,  and  a  libertinism  of 
sentiment  very  far  remote  from  their  real 
opinions,  and,  consequently,  such  as  flatter 
this  tendency  are  frequently  the  greatest 
favorites  among  them.  The  knight,  not 
less  from  higii  principle  than  pride,  reject- 
ed every  such  claim ;  his  manly  Joyous 
temperament  needed  no  aids  to  its  powers 
of  interesting  and  amusing ;  his  sympa- 
thies went  with  young  men  in  all  their  en- 
thusiasm for  sport ;  he  gloried  in  the  exu- 
berance of  their  high  spirits,  and  felt  his 
own  youth  come  back  in  the  eager  pleasure 
with  which  he  listened  to  their  plans  of 
amusement. 

It  may  well  be  believed  with  what  sor- 
row to  each  the  morning  dawned  that  was 
to  be  the  last  of  their  visit.  These  last 
times  are  sad  things  !  They  are  the  deaths 
of  our  alfections  and  attachments,  for  as- 
suredly the  memory  we  retain  of  past 
})leasures  is  only  the  unreal  spirit  of  a 
world  we  are  to  know  of  no  more.  Not 
alone  the  records  of  friends  lost  or  dead, 
but  of  ourselves,  such  as  we  once  were, 
and  can  never  again  be  :  of  a  time  when 
hope  was  fed  by  credulity,  and  could  not 
be  exhausted  by  disappointment.  They 
must  have  had  but  a  brief  experience  of 
life  who  do  not  see  in  every  separation  from 
friends  the  many  chances  against  their 
meeting  again,  least  of  all,  of  meeting  un- 
changed with  all  around  them  as  they 
])arted. 

These  thoughts,  and  others  like  them, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  those  who 
now  assembled  for  the  last  time  beneath 
the  roof  of  Gwynne  Abbey. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lionel  suggested  vari- 
ous schemes  of  pleasure  for  the  day,  the  re- 
membrance that  it  was  the  last  was  ever 


present,  and  while  every  moment  seemed 
precious,  there  was  a  fidgety  impatience  to 
be  about  and  stirring,  mingled  with  a  de- 
sire to  loiter  and  linger  over  the  spot  so  as- 
sociated with  pleasant  memories. 

A  boating  party  to  Clare  Island,  long 
planned  and  talked  over,  could  find  now 
no  advocates.  All  Lionel's  descriptions  of 
the  shooting  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
bay  Avere  heard  unheeded  ;  every  one  clung 
to  the  abbey,  as  if  to  enjoy  to  the  very  last 
the  sense  of  home  hap^nness  they  had 
known  there.  Even  those  less  likely  to 
indulge  feelings  of  attachment  were  not 
free  from  the  depressing  influence  of  a  last 
day.  Nor  were  these  sentiments  confined 
to  the  visitors  only.  Lady  Eleanor  exjoeri- 
enced  a  return  of  lier  former  sj^irits  in  her 
intercource  with  those  whose  habits  and 
opinions  all  reminded  her  of  the  past,  and 
would  gladly  have  prolonged  a  visit  so 
full  of  jileasant  recollections.  The  request 
was,  however,  in  vain  ;  the  earl  was  to  be 
in  waiting  early  in  the  following  week, 
Lionel's  leave  was  only  regimental,  and 
equally  limited,  and  each  of  the  others  had 
engagements  and  projects  no  less  fixed  and 
immutable. 

In  little  knots  of  two  and  three  they  spent 
the  day,  wandering  aljout  from  place  to 
place,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  great  cliff, 
to  visit  for  the  last  time  the  little  wood 
path,  whose  every  turning  presented  some 
new  aspect  of  the  bay  and  the  shore.  Lord 
Netherby  attached  himself  to  the  knight, 
devoting  himself  with  a  most  laudable 
martyrdom  to  a  morning  in  the  farm-yard 
and  the  stable,  where,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  his  blunders  betrayed  how  ill- 
suited  were  his  habits  to  country  life  and 
its  interests.  He  bore  all,  however,  well 
and  heroically,  for  he  had  an  object  in 
view,  and  that,  with  him,  was  always  sufli- 
cient  to  induce  any  degree  of  endurance. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  had  scarcely  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  tho 
knight  on  the  subject  of  politics.  The  few 
words  they  had  exchanged  at  the  cover 
side,  were  all  that  passed  between  them, 
and  although  they  conveyed  sentiments 
very  remote  from  his  own,  he  did  not  en- 
tirely despair  of  gaining  over  one  who  evi- 
dently was  less  actuated  by  party  motives 
than  impressed  by  the  force  of  strong  per- 
sonal convictions. 

"Such  a  man  will,  of  course,"  thought 
the  earl,  "be  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  carry  Avith  liim  great  influence  on  every 
question  connected  with  Ireland  ;  his  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable  that  his  reputation  is  iiitact  from 
every  stain  of  corruption.     To   withdraw 
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him  from  liis  own  country  ])y  the  fccdnctions 
of  London  life,  wouhl  not  be  easy,  but  he 
may  be  attached  to  EuLdand  by  ties  still 
more  binding."  Such  were  some  of  the 
reasonings  which  the  Avily  peer  revolved  in 
his  mind,  and  to  whose  aiil  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident had  in  some  measure  contributed. 

"1  believe  I  have  never  shown  you  our 
garden,  my  lord,"  said  the  knight,  who,  at 
last  taking  compassion  on  the  sulTering 
complaisance  of  the  carl,  proposed  this 
change.  "  The  season  is  scarcely  the  most 
flattering,  but  we  are  early  in  this  part  of 
Ireland.   What  say  you  if  wo  walk  thither  ?  " 

The  plan  was  at  once  approved  of,  and 
after  a  short  circuit  througii  a  slirubbery, 
they  crossed  a  large  orchard,  and  ascending 
a  gentle  slope,  they  entered  the  garden, 
which  rose  iii  successive  terraces  behind  the 
abbey,  and  commanded  a  wide  prospect 
over  the  bay  and  the  sea  beyond  it.  Lord 
i!^etherby's  admiration  was  not  feigned,  as 
he  turned  his  eyes  around  and  beheld  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  that  cultivated  scene, 
which,  in  the  brightness  of  a  spring  moi'n- 
ing,  glittered  like  a  gem  on  the  mountain's 
side.  The  taste  alone  was  not  the  engross- 
ing thought  of  his  mind,  but  he  reflected 
on  the  immense  expenditure  such  a  caprice 
must  have  cost,  terraced  as  the  ground 
was  into  tlie  very  granite  rock,  and  the 
earth  all  supplied  artificially.  The  very 
keeping  these  parterres  in  order  was  a 
thing  of  no  mean  cost.  Not  all  the  terrors 
of  his  own  approaching  fate  could  deprive 
Darcy  of  a  sense  of  pride  as  he  watched 
the  expression  of  the  earl's  features,  sur- 
jirise  and  wonder  depicted  in  every  linea- 
ment. 

''How  extensive  the  park  is,"  said  the 
courtier  at  length,  half  ashamed,  as  it 
seemed,  of  giving  way  to  his  am.-izcment ; 
''are  those  trees  yonder  within  3'our 
grounds  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  the  wood  at  that  point 
where  you  see  the  toam  splashing  up  is  our 
limit  in  that  direction ;  on  this  side  we 
stretch  away  somewhat  further." 

"  Whose  property,  tlicn,  have  we  yonder, 
where  I  see  the  village  ?  " 

"It  is  all  the  Gwynne  estate,"  said  the 
knight,  with  difficulty  repressing  the  sigh 
that  rose  as  he  spoke. 

"And  the  town  ?" 

'•  The  town  also.  The  worthy  monks 
took  a  wide  circuit,  and,  by  all  accounts, 
did  not  misuse  their  wealth.  I  sadly  fear, 
my  lord,  their  successors  were  not  as  blame- 
less." 

"  A  noble  possession,  indeed  !  "  said  the 
earl,  half  aloud,  and  not  attending  to 
Darcy's   remark.      "  Are   you   certain,  my 


dear  kniglit,  that  you  have  made  your  ])o- 
litical  influence  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  cither  your  property  or 
your  talents  ?  An  English  gentleman  with 
an  estate  like  this,  and  al)ility  such  as  yours, 
might  command  any  position  he  pleased." 

"  In  other  words,  my  lord,  he  might 
barter  his  independence  for  the  exercise  of 
a  precarious  power,  and,  in  ceasing  to  dis- 
])ense  the  duties  of  a  landed  jn'ojjrietor,  he 
might  become  a  very  considerable  ingredient 
in  a  party." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  deem  the  devoir  of  u 
country  gentleman  incomi)atible  with  the 
duties  of  a  statesman  ?  " 

"  By  no  means ;  but  I  greatly  regret  the 
gradual  desertion  of  social  influence  in  the 
search  after  political  ascendancy.  I  am  not 
for  the  working  of  a  system  that  spoils  the 
gentry,  and  yet  does  not  make  them  states- 
men." 

"  And  yet  the  very  essence  of  our  consti- 
tution is  to  connect  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment with  the  possession  of  landed  proper- 

"And  justly  so,  too;  none 'other  offers 
so  little  in  return  as  a  mere  speculation. 
None  is  so  little  exposed  to  the  casualties 
which  affect  every  other  kind  of  wealth. 
The  legitimate  influence  of  the  landed  gen- 
try is  the  safeguard  of  the  state  ;  but  if, 
by  the  attractions  of  power,  the  flatteries  of 
a  court,  or  the  seductions  of  party,  you 
withdraw  them  from  the  rightful  sjjherc  of 
its  exercise,  you  reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
the  borough  members,  without,  perhaps, 
their  technical  knowledge  or  professional 
acquirements.  I  am  for  giving  them  a 
higher  position — the  heritage  of  the  bold 
barons,  from  whom  they  are  descended  ;  but 
to  maintain  this,  they  must  live  on  their  own 
estates,  dispense  the  influences  of  their 
Avealth  and  their  morals  in  their  own  native 
districts,  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  num,  the 
counselor  of  the  misguided,  the  eneourager 
of  the  weak ;  know  and  be  known  to  all 
around,  not  as  the  corrupt  dispensers  of 
Government  patronage,  but  the  guardians 
of  those  whose  rights  are  in  their  keeping 
for  defense  and  protection.  I  would  have 
them  with  their  rightful  influence  in  the 
senate  ;  an  influence  which  should  prepon- 
derate in  both  houses.  'Tlicir  rank  and 
education  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  safety  and  wisdom  of  their  counsels, 
their  property  the  best  surety  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  institutions  of  the  state. 
Suddenly  acquired  wealth  can  scarcely  be 
entrusteci  with  politicxil  poAver  :  it  lacks  the 
element  of  })rudent  caution,  by  which  prop- 
erty is  maintained  as  well  as  accumulated  ; 
it  wants  also  the  prestige  of  antiquity  as  a 
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claim  to  rcspoct ;  and,  Icsrislate  as  you  will, 
man  will  look  back  as  well  as  forward." 

Lord  Netlierby  made  no  reply  ;  lie 
thought  tho  knight,  perhaps,  Avas  venting 
his  own  regrets  at  the  downfall  of  a  politi- 
cal ascendancy  he  wished  to  see  vested  in 
men  of  his  own  station  ;  a  position  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  Avhich,  in  some  re- 
spects, had  placed  them  above  the  law. 

"  You  lay  more  store  by  such  tics, 
knight,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  low,  insinuat- 
ing voice,  "than  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Blood  and  birth  have  suffered  less  admix- 
ture with  mere  wealth  here,  than  with  us." 

*•' Perhaps  we  do,  my  lord,"  said  Darc}', 
sm.il  i  ng ;  "it  is  the  compensation  for  our 
poverty.  Unmixed  descent  is  the  boast  of 
many  who  have  retained  nothing  of  their 
ancestors  save  tlie  name." 

"But  you  yourself  can  scarcely  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  maintenance  of  these  opin- 
ions :  tliis  spirit  of  clan  and  cliieftainship 
is  opposed  not  only  to  progress,  but  to  liber- 

ty." 

"I  have  given  the  best  proof  of  the  con- 
trary," said  Darcy,  laughing,  "by  marry- 
ing an  Englishwoman  ;  a  dereliction,  I  as- 
sure you,  that  cost  me  many  a  warm  sup- 
porter in  this  very  country." 

"  Indeed  !  By  the  way,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  subject  I  wished  to  speak  of  to  you, 
and  which  I  have  been  hesitating  whether 
I  should  open  with  my  cousin  Eleanor  or 
yourself  :  the  moment  seems,  however,  pro- 
j)itious  ;  may  I  broach  it  ?  " 

Darcy  bowed  courteously,  and  the  other 
resumed : 

"I  will  be  brief,  then.  Young  Beau- 
clerk,  a  friend  of  your  son  Lionel,  has  been, 
as  every  one  young  and  older  than  himself 
must  be,  greatly  taken  by  the  charms  of 
Miss  Darcy.  Brief  as  the  acquaintance 
here  has  been,  the  poor  fellow  is  desperate- 
ly in  love,  and,  while  feeling  how  such  an 
acknowledgment  might  prejudice  his  chance 
of  success  on  so  short  an  intimacy,  he  cannot 
leave  this  without  the  effort  to  secure  for 
his  jiretensions  a  favorable  hearing  hereaf- 
ter. In  fact,  my  dear  knight,  he  has  asked 
of  me  to  be  liis  intercessor  with  you — not 
to  receive  him  as  a  son-in-law,  but  to  per- 
mit him  to  pay  ^uch  attentions  as,  in  the 
event  of  your  daughter's  acceptance,  may 
enable  him  to  make  the  offer  of  his  hand 
and  fortune.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in 
point  of  position  and  means  he  is  unex- 
ceptionable :  a  very  old  baronetcy — not  one 
of  these  yesterday  creations  made  up  of 
state  physicians  and  'surgeons  in  ordinary 
— an  estate  of  above  twelve  thousand  a 
year.  Such  arc  claims  to  look  higli  witli  ; 
but  I  co'-ifcss  I  think  he  could  not  lay  them 


at  the  feet  of  one  more  captivating  tlian 
my  fair  Helen," 

Darcy  made  no  reply  for  several  minutes  ; 
he  pressed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
turned  his  head  away,  as  if  to  escape  ob- 
servation ;  then,  with  an  effort  that  seem- 
ed to  demand  all  his  strength,  he  said, 

"That  is  in)possible,  my  lord.  There 
are  reasons — there  are  circumstances  why 
I  cannot  entertain  this  proposition.  I  am 
not  able  to  explain  them — a  few  days  more, 
and  I  need  not  trouble  myself  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

The  evident  agitation  of  manner  the 
knight  displayed  astonished  his  companion, 
who,  while  he  forebore  to  ask  more  direct- 
ly for  its  reason,  yet  gently  hinted  that  the 
obstacles  alluded  to  might  be  .less  stringent 
than  Darcy  deemed  them. 

Darcy  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
Lord  Netherby,  though  most  anxious  to 
divine  the  secret  of  his  thoughts,  had  too 
much  breeding  to  continue  the  subject. 

Without  any  abruptness,  which  might 
have  left  an  unpleasant  impression  after  it, 
the  polished  courtier  once  more  adverted 
to  Beauclerk,  but  rather  in  a  tone  of  re- 
gret for  the  youth's  own  sake  than  with 
any  reference  to  the  knight's  refusal. 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  selfishness  in  my 
advocacy,  knight,"  said  he,  smiling.  "I 
was — I  am. — very  much  depressed  at  quit- 
ting a  spot  where  I  have  tasted  more  true 
happiness  than  it  has  been  my  fortune  for 
many  years  to  know,  and  I  wish  to  cany 
away  with  me  the  rcdection  that  I  had  left 
the  germ  of  even  greater  happiness  behind 
me  ;  if  Helen,  however — " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Darcy  ;  "  here  she  comes, 
with  her  mother." 

"■  My  dear  Lady  Eleanor,"  said  Lord 
Netherby,  "you  have  come  to  see  me  for- 
get all  the  worldliness  it  has  cost  me. a  life 
to  learn,  and  actually  confess  that  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away  from  the  abbey." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  interposed  Tom  Nolan, 
who  liad  just  come  up  with  a  large  walking 
party,  "  I  suppose  ifs  only  ordering  away 
the  posters,  and  saying  anotlier  day." 

"  No,  no,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  Crofton  ;  "my 
lord  is  in  waiting,  and  I'm  on  duty." 

While  the  groups  now  gathered  together 
from  different  parts  of  the  garden.  Lord 
Necherby  joined  Beauclerk,  who  awaited 
him  in  a  distant  alley,  and  soon  after  the 
youth  was  seen  returning  alone  to  the  ab- 
bey. 

The  time  of  bustle  and  leave-taking — 
that  moment  when  many  a  false  smile  and 
merry  speech  ill  conceals  the  secret  sorrow 
— was  come,  and  each  after  each  spoke  his 
farewell  ;  and  Lord  Netherby  kindly  pledg- 
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mg  liimself  to  make  Lioncrs  peace  at  tiie 
Horse  Giuinls  for  an  extoiided  absence  of 
some  days,  thus  conferred  u])on  Lady  Elci- 
nor  the  very  greatest  of  favors. 

''Our  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  London, 
remember,'"'  said  tlie  ])eer,  in  his  bhmdest 
accents.  *'I  stand  pledged  to  show  my 
countrymen  that  I  have  nothing  extenuated 
in  speaking  of  Irisli  beauty  ;— nay,  Helen, 
it  is  my  last  time,  forgive  it." 

"  There  they  go,"  said  Darcy,  as  he  looked 
after  the  retiring  equipages.  ''Now,  Elea- 
nor, and  my  dear  children,  come  along 
with  me  into  the  library.  I '  have  long 
been  struggling  against  a  secret  sorrow ;  an- 
other moment  would  be  more  than  I  could 
bear." 

They  turned  silently  toward  the  abbey, 
none  daring,  even  by  a  look,  to  interrogate 
him  Avhose  sad  accents  foreboded  so  much 
of  evil ;  yet  as  they  walked  they  drew  closer 
around  him,  and  seemed  even  by  that  ges- 
ture to  show  that,  come  what  might,  they 
would  meet  their  fortune  boldly. 

Darcy  moved  on  for  some  minutes  sunk 
in  thought,  hut,  as  he  -ascended  the  wide 
steps  of  the  terrace,  appearing  to  read  the 
motives  of  those  who  clung  so  closely  to 
his  side,  he  smiled  sadly,  and  said,  "  Ay  !  I 
knew  it  well — in  weal  or  woe — together  !  " 


CHAPTEE   XXXIL 

"  SAD   DISCLOSURES." 

The  vicissitudes  of  life  are  never  more 
palpably  displayed  ])efore  us  than  when  the 
space  of  a  few  brief  hours  has  converted 
the  scene  of  festivity  and  pleasure  inlo  one 
of  gloom  and  sorrow,  when  the  same  silent 
witnesses  of  our  joy  should  be  present  at 
our  affliction.  Thus  was  it  now  in  the 
richly-adorned  chambers  of  Gwynne  Abbey, 
so  lately  filled  with  happy  faces  and  re- 
sounding with  pleasant  voices — all  was  si- 
lent. In  the  court-yard,  but  a  day  before 
crowded  with  brilliant  equipages  and  gay 
horsemen,  the  long  shadows  lay  dark  and 
unbroken,  and  the  plash  of  the  fountain 
was  the  only  sound  in  the  stillness.  Over 
that  wide  lawn  no  groups  on  foot  or  horse- 
back were  to  be  seen ;  the  landscape  was 
fair  and  soft  to  look  upon,  the  mild  radi- 
ance of  a  spring  morning  beamed  on  the 
water  and  the  shore,  the  fresh  budding 
trees,  and  the  tall  towers  ;  and  the  jiassing 
traveler  who  might  have  stopped  to  gaze 
upon  that  princely  dwelling  and  its  swell- 
ing woods,  might  have  thought  it  an  earthly 


paradise,  and  that  they  who  o\\'ned  it  must 

^  needs   be   above   worldly  cares  and   afflic- 

j  tions.     • 

I  The  scene  within  the  walls  was  very  un- 
like this  impression.     Li  a  darkened  room, 

!  where  the  close-drawn  curtains  excluded 
every  ray  of  sunshine,  sat  Helen  Darcy  by 
the  bedside  of  her  mother.  Lady  Eleanor 
had  fallen  asleep  after  a  nifdit  of  intense 
suffering,  both  of  mind  and  oody,  and  her 
repose  even  yet  exhibited,  in  sliort  and  fit- 
ful starts,  the  terrible  traces  of  an  agony 
not  yet  subdued.  Helen  was  pale  as  death, 
two  dark  circles  of  almost  j)urple  hue  sur- 
rounded her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  seemed 
wasted — yet  she  had  not  wept.  The  over- 
whelming amount  of  misfortune  had  stun- 
ned her  for  a  moment  or  two,  but,  recalled 
to  active  exertion  by  her  mother's  illness, 
she  addressed  herself  to  her  task,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  thought  or  care  save  to  watch 
and  tend  her.  It  was  only  at  last,  when, 
wearied  out  by  sulfcring,  Lady  Eleanor  fell 
into  a  slumber,  that  Helen's  feelings  found 
their  vent,  and  the  tears  rolled  heavily 
along  her  cheek,  and  dropped  one  by  one 

\  \\\io\\  her  neck. 

;  Her  sorrow  was  indeed  great,  for  it  was 
unalloyed  by  one  selfish  feeling ;  her  grief 
was  for  those  a  thousand  times  more  dear 
to  her  than  herself,  nor  through  all  her  af- 
fliction did  a  single  thought  intrude  of  how 
this  ruin  v;as  also  her  own. 

The  knight  was  in  the  library',  where  he 
had  passed  the  night,  lying  down  at  short 
intervals  to  catch  some  moments'  rest,  and 
again  rising  to  walk  the  room  and  reflect 
upon  the  coming  stroke  of  fortune.  Lion- 
el had  parted  from  him  at  a  late  hour, 
promising  to  go  to  bed,  but  unable  to  en- 
dure the  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
chamber,  he  wandered  out  into  the  woods, 
and  strolled  on  without  knowing  or  caring 
whither,  till  day  broke.  The  bodily  exer- 
tion at  length  induced  sleep,  and  after  a 
few  hours'  deep  repose 
ther,  with  few  traces  of 
sorrow. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  on  either 
side  that  they  met  on  that  morning,  and  as 
Darcy  grasped  his  son's  hand  in  both  his 
own,  his  lip  trembled,  and  his  strong  frame 
shook  with  agitation.  Lionel's  ruddy  cheek 
and  clear  blue  eye  seemed  to  reassure  the 
old  man's  courage,  and  after  gazing  on  him 
steadfastly  with  a  look  where  fatherly  love 
and  pride  were  blended,  he  said,  "  I  see, 
my  boy,  the  old  blood  of  a  Darcy  has  not 
degenerated — you  are  well  to-day  ?" 

"  Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  said  Lion- 
el, boldly  ;  "and  if  I  couJd  only  think  that 
you,  my  mother,  and  Helen  had  no  cause- 


he   joined  his  fa- 
weariness  or  even 
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for  sorrow,  IM  almost  say  I  never  felt  my 
spirits  hiijlier. " 

"  My  own  brave-hearted  boy/"  said  Darcy, 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  youtli's  neck, 
while  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  and  a 
choking  stopped  his  utterancer 

"I  see  your  letters  have  come,"'  said  Li- 
onel, gently  disengaging  himself,  and  af- 
fecting a  degree  of  calmness  his  heart  was 
Yery  far  from  feeling.  "  Do  they  bring  us 
any  news  ?  " 

"Nothing  to  hope  from,"  said  Darcy, 
sorrowfully.  "  Daly  has  seen  Hickman's 
solicitors,  and  the  matter  is  as  I  expected  : 
Gleeson  did  not  pay  the  bond  debt ;  his 
journey  to  Kildare  Avas,  probably,  under- 
taken to  gain  time  until  tiie  moment  of  the 
American  ship's  sailing.  He  must  have 
meditated  tliis  step  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  it  710W  appears  that  his  losses  in  South 
America  occurred  several  years  I)ack,  though 
carefully  screened  from  public  knowledge. 
The  man  was  a  cold,  calculating  scoundrel, 
who  practiced  peculation  systematically  and 
slowly  ;  his  resolve  to  escape  was  not  a  sud- 
den notion — these  are  Bagenal  Daly's  im- 
pressions at  least,  and  I  begin  to  feel  their 
force  myself." 

"  Does  Daly  offer  any  suggestion  for  our 
guidance,  or  say  how  we  should  act  ?  "  said 
Lionel,  far  more  eager  to  meet  the  present 
than  speculate  on  either  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture. 

"Yes;  he  gives  us  a  choice  of  coun- 
sels, honestly  confessing  that  his  own  ad- 
vice meets  little  support  or  sympathy  with 
the  lawyers.  It  is  to  hold  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  abbey,  to  leave  Hickman  to  his 
remedy  by  law,  and  to  defy  him  when  he 
has  even  got  a  verdict  ;  he  enumerates  very 
circumstantially  all  our  means  of  defense, 
and  exhibits  a  very  hopeful  array  of  law- 
less probabilities  in  our  favor.  But  this  is 
a  counsel  I  would  never  follow ;  it  would 
not  become  one  who  has  in  a  long  life  en- 
deavored to  set  the  example  among  the 
people  of  obedience  and  observance  to  law 
io  obliterate  by  one  act  of  rashness  and 
folly  the  whole  force  of  his  teaching.  No, 
Lionel,  we  are  clean-lianded  on  this  score, 
and  if  the  lesson  be  a  heavy  one  for  our- 
selves, let  it  not  be  profitless  for  our  poor 
neighbors.  This  is  your  own  feeling  too, 
tmy  boy,  I'm  certain." 

Lionel  bit  his  lip,  and  his  cheek  grew 
scarlet ;  when,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  And 
the  other  plan,  what  is  that  ?  " 

'■'  The  renewed  offer  of  his  cottage  on  the 
Tiortliern  coast,  a  lonely  and  secluded  spot, 
Avhere  we  can  remain  at  least  until  we  de- 
termine on  something  better." 

■"■PerJbaps  that  may  be  the  wiser  course," 


muttered  the  youth,  half  aloud  ;  "  my 
mother  and  Helen  arc  to  bo  thought  of 
first.  And  yet,  fatlier,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing Daly's  first  counsel  has  something  in 
it." 

"  Something  in  it  !  ay,  Lionel,  that  it 
has — the  whole  story  of  our  country's  mis- 
ery and  degradation.  The  owner  of  the 
soil  has  diffused  little  else  among  the  people 
than  the  licentious  terror  of  his  own  un- 
bridled passion  ;  he  has  taught  lawless  out- 
rage, when  he  should  have  inculcated 
obedience  iind  submission.  Thecoiruption 
of  our  people  has  come  from  above  down- 
ward ;  the  heavy  retribution  will  come  one 
day  ;  and  when  the  vices  of  the  peasant 
shall  ascend  to  the  master  the  social  ruin 
will  be  complete.  To  this  dreadful  con- 
summation let  us  lend  no  aid.  No,  no,  Li- 
onel, sorrow  may  be  lessened  by  time,  but 
remorse  is  undying  and  eternal." 

"  I  must  leave  the  Guards  at  once,"  said 
the  young  man,  pacing  the  room  slowly, 
and  endeavoring  to  speak  with  an  air  of 
calm  composure,  while  every  feature  of 
his  face  betrayed  the  agitation  he  suffered  ; 
"an  exchange  will  not  be  difiicult  to  man- 
age."' 

"You  have  some  debts,  too,  in  London  ; 
they  must  be  cared  for  immediately." 

"  Nothing  of  any  large  amount  ;  my 
horses  and  carriages  Avhen  sold  will  more 
than  meet  all  I  owe.  Have  you  formed  any 
guess  as  to  what  income  will  be  left  you  to 
live  on  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  anxiety 
made  weak  and  tremulous. 

"  Without  Daly's  assistance  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  point ;  the  extent  of  this  fellow 
(:ileeson's  iniquity  seems  but  half  explored. 
The  likelihood  is,  that  your  mother's  joint- 
ure will  be  the  utmost  Ave  can  save  from  the 
Avreck.  Even  that,  however,  Avill  be  enough 
for  all  Ave  need,  although  from  motives  of 
delicacy  on  her  part  it  Avas  originally  set 
doAvn  at  a  very  small  sum — not  more  than  a 
thousand  per  annum." 

A  long  silence  now  ensued.  The  knight, 
buried  in  thought,  sat  Avith  his  arms  crossed 
and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Lion- 
el leaned  on  the  windoAV-fram.e  and  looked 
out  upon  the  lawn  ;  nothing  stirred,  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  sharpticking  of  the 
clock  upon  the  mantel-piece,  Avhich  marked 
with  distinctness  every  second,  as  if  remind- 
ing them  of  the  fleeting  moments  that 
were  to  be  their  last  beneath  that  roof. 

'•  This  is  the  24th,  if  I  remember  aright," 
said  Darcy,  looking  up  at  the  dial;  "at 
noon  to-day  Ave  are  no  longer  masters 
here." 

"  The  Ilickmans  will  scarcely  A'enture  to 
jiush  matters  to  such  extremities  ;  an  as- 


LIOKEL  SHOUTED,    AND  EVEN  TRIED  TO   FOLLOW  HIM,   BUT   BOTH   EFFORTS   WERE   FRUITLESS. 
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surancc  that  wc  are  willing  to  surrender 
peaceable  possession  will,  I  trust,  be  sutli- 
cient  to  prevent  the  indecency  of  a  rapid 
llight  from  our  own  liousc  and  home." 

"  There  are  lei^al  forms  of  possession  to 
begone  throu.sfli,  1  believe," said  the  knight, 
sorrowfully  ;  "certain  ol)servances  the  law 
exacts,  which  would  be  no  less  painful  for 
us  to  witness  than  the  actual  presence  of 
our  successors." 

"  Who  can  this  be  ?  I  saw  a  carriage 
disapj)oar  behind  the  copse  yonder.  There 
it  is  again,  coming  along  by  the  lake." 

"Daly — Bagenal  Daly,  I  hope  and 
trust ! "  exclaimed  Darcy,  as  he  stood  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  catch  the  moving  object. 

"I  think  not;  the  horses  do  not  look 
like  posters.  Heaven  ghmt  we  have  no  vis- 
itors at  such  a  time  as  this  !  " 

The  carriage,  although  clearly  visible  the 
moment  before,  was  now  concealed  from 
view  by  an  angle  of  the  wood,  nor  would  it 
again  be  in  sight  before  reaching  the  abbey. 

"Your  mother's  indisposition  is  reason 
sufficient  not  to  receive  them,"  said  Darcy, 
almost  sternly.  "  I  would  not  continue  tho 
part  I  have  played  during  the  last  week,  no, 
not  for  an  hour  longer,  to  be  assured  of 
rescue  from  every  difficulty.  The  duplicity 
went  nigh  to  break  my  heart ;  ay,  and  it 
would  have  done  so,  or  driven  me  mad,  had. 
the  effort  been  sustained  any  further." 

"  You  did  not  expect  any  one, did  you  ?  " 
asked  Lionel,  eagerly. 

"Not  one  :  there  are  a  mass  of  letters 
with  invitations  and  civil  messages  there  on 
the  table,  but  no  proffered  visits  among 
them." 

Lionel  walked  to  the  table  and  turned 
over  the  various  notes  which  lay  along  with 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  scattered  about. 

"Ay,"  muttered  the  knight,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  they  read  strangely  now,  these  plans 
of  pleasure  and  festivity,  when  ruin  is  so 
near  us  ;  the  kind  pressings  to  spend  a  week 
here  and  a  fortnight  there.  It  reminds  me, 
Lionel  " — and  here  a  smile  of  sad  but  sweet 
melancholy  passed  across  his  features-^"  it 
reminds  me  of  the  old  story  they  tell  of  my 
grand-uncle  Eobert.  He  commanded  the 
Dreadnougld,  under  Drake,  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  at  the  close  of  a  very  sharp 
action  was  signaled  to  come  on  board  tho 
admiral's  vessel  to  dinner.  The  poor 
Dreadnought  was  like  a  sieve,  the  sea  run- 
ning in  and  out  through  her  shot-holes, 
and  her  sails  hanging  like  rags  around  her, 
her  deck  covered  with  wounded,  and  slip- 
pery with  gore.  Captain  Darcy,  however, 
hastened  to  obey  the  command  of  his  su- 
perior, c'lianged  his  dress,  and  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  manned  ;  but  this  was  no  easy 
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matter — there  was  scarcely  a  boat's  crew  to 
be  had  without  taking  away  the  men  neces- 
sary to  work  the  ship.  The  ditKculty  soon 
became  more  pressing,  for  a  plank  had  sud- 
denly sprung  fr()m  a  double-headed  shot, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  ])umi)s  could  not 
keep  the  vessel  afloat,  with  a  heavy  sea 
rolling  at  the  same  time. 

"  '  The  admiral's  signal  is  repeated,  sir,' 
said  the  lieutenant  on  duty. 

"  'Very  well,  ]\Ir.  Hay  ;  keep  her  before 
the  Avind,'  was  the  answer. 

"  'The  ship  is  settling  fast,  sir,'  said  the 
master ;  '  no  boat  could  live  in  that  sea  ; 
they're  all  damaged  bv  shot.' 

"  -Signal  the  fiag-sliip,' cried  out  Darcy  : 
'  signal  the  admiral  that  I  am  ready  to 
obey  him,  but  we're  sinking.' 

"  The  bunting  floated  at  the  mast-head 
for  a  moment  or  two,  but  the  waves  were 
soon  many  fathoms  over  it,  and  the  Dread- 
novght  was  never  seen  more."' 

"  So  it  vrould  seem,'  said  Lionel,  with  a 
half  bitter  laugh,  "we  are  not  the  first  of 
the  family  Avho  went  down  head-foremost. 
But  I  hear  a  voice  without.  Surely  old 
Tate  is  not  fool  enough  to  adm.it  any  one." 

"  Is  it  possible — "  But  before  the  knight 
could  finish,  the  old  butler  entered  to  an- 
nounce Mr.  Hickman  O'Reilly.  Advancing 
toward  the  knight  with  a  most  cordial  air, 
he  seemed  bent  on  anticipating  any  possi- 
ble expression  of  displeasure  at  his  unex- 
pected appearance. 

"I  am  aware,  knight,"  said  he,  in  an  ac- 
cent the  most  soft  and  conciliating,  "how 
indelicate  a  visit  from  meat  such  a  moment 
may  seem,  but  if  you  accord  me  a  few  mo- 
ments of  private  interview,  I  hojie  to  dis- 
pel the  unpleasant  impression."  He  looked 
toward  Lionel  as  he  spoke,  and  though  he 
smiled  his  blandest  of  all  smiles,  evidently 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  his  leaving  them 
alone  together." 

"'  I  have  no  confidences  apart  from  my 
son,  sir,"  said  Darcy.  coldly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  not — perfectly  natural  at 
Captain  Darcy'sage — such  a  thought  would 
be  absurd  ;  still,  there  are  circumstnnces 
which  might  possibly  excuse  my  request — I 
mean—'' 

Lionel  did  not  suffer  him  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  turning  aluniptly  round  left 
the  room,  saying,  as  he  went,  "  I  have  some 
orders  to  give  in  the  stable,  but  I'll  not  go 
further  away  if  you  want  me." 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  haughtily, 
"we  are  alone,  and  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted ;  may  I  ask  as  a  great  ifavor.  that  in 
any  communication  you  may  have  to  make, 
you  will  be  as  brief  as  consists  with  your 
object ;    for,   to   say  truth,   I   have  manv 
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tilings  on  my  mind,  and  many  important 
calls  tu  attend  to." 

''In  the  firat  place,  then/'  said  Hickman, 
assuming  a  manner  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  of  perfect  frankness  and  candor, 
*'  lot  me  make  a  confession,  which' however 
humiliating  to  avow,  would  be  still  more 
injurious  to  hold  in  reserve.  I  have  neither 
act  nor  part  in  the  proceedings  my  father 
has  lately  taken  respecting  your  mutual 
dealings.  Not  only  that  he  has  not  con- 
sulted rne,  but  every  attempt  on  my  part 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  events,  or  miti- 
gate their  rigor,  has  been  met  by  a  direct, 
not  unfreqncntly  a  rude,  repulse."  lie 
waited  at  this  pause  for  the  knight  to  speak, 
but  a  cold  and  dignified  bow  was  all  the 
acknowledgment  returned.  "  This  may 
appear  strange  and  inexplicable  in  your 
eyes,"  said  O'Eeilly,  who  mistook  the 
knight's  indifference  for  incredulity,  "but 
perhaps  I  can  explain." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to 
do  so,  Mr.  O'Reilly ;  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  one  word  you  have  stated  ;  for  not 
only  am  I  ignorant  of  what  the  nature 
and'  extent  of  the  proceedings  you  allude 
to  may  be,  but  I  am  equally  indifferent  as 
to  the  spirit  that  dictates,  or  the  number 
of  advisers  that  suggest  them  ;  pardon  me 
if  I  seem  rude  or  uncourteous,  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  life  in  Avhich  not  to  be 
selfish  would  be  to  become  insensible  ;  my 
present  condition  is,  porhaps,  one  of  them. 
A  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  one  who 
j'jossessed  my  fullest  confidence  has  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  I  had  in  the  world.  The 
steps  by  which  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  what 
was  once  my  own  arc,  as  regards  myself, 
matters  of  comparative  indifference  ;  with 
res]>ect  to  others  " — here  he  almost  faltered 
— ''I  hope  they  may  be  dictated  by  proper 
feeling  and  consideration." 

''Be  assured  they  shall,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
O'Eeilly ;  and  then,  as  if  correcting  a  too 
hasty  avowal,  added,  "  but  I  have  the 
strongest  hopes  that  matters  are  not  yet  in 
such  an  extremity  as  you  speak  of.  It  is 
true,  sir,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my 
father  is  not  free  from  the  faults  of  age  ; 
his  passion  for  money-getting  has  absorbed 
liis  whole  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
amiable  and  estimable  traits  ;  to  enforce  a 
legal  right  with  him  seems  a  duty,  and  not 
an  option  ;  and,  I  may  mention  here,  that 
your  friend,  Mr.  Daly,  has  not  taken  any 
particular  pains  toward  conciliating  him  ; 
indeed,  he  has  scarcely  acted  a  prudent  part 
as  regards  you,  by  the  unceasiug  rancor  he 
has  exhibited  toward  our  family." 

"I  must  interrupt  you,  sir,"  said  the 
knight,  "and  assure  you  that,  while  there 


are  unfortunately  but  too  many  topics  whicn 
could  pain  me  at  this  moment,  there  is  not 
one  more  certain  to  offend  me  than  any 
rellection,  even  the  slightest,  on  the  oldest 
friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

Mr.  O'ltcilly  denied  the  most  remote  in- 
tention of  giving  pain,  and  proceeded  :  "I 
was  speaking  of  my  father,"  said  he,  "and 
however  unpleasant  the  confession  from  a 
son's  lips,  I  must  say  that  the  legality  of 
his  acts  is  the  extent  to  which  they  claim 
his  observance.  When  his  solicitors  in- 
formed him  that  the  interest  was  unpaid  on 
your  bond,  he  directed  the  steps  to  enforce 
Ihe  payment,  and  subsequently  to  foreclose 
the  deed.  l"'hese  are,  after  all,  mere  pre- 
liminary proceedings,  and  in  no  way  pre- 
clude an  arrangement  for  a  renewal." 

"  Such  a  proposition — let  me  interrupt 
you — such  a  proposition  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  ruin  that  has  cost  us  our 
house  and  home  has  spared  nothing.  I 
have  no  means  by  which  I  could  anticipate 
the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum,  nor  is  it 
either  my  intention  or  my  wish  to  reside 
longer  beneath  this  roof." 

"I  hope,  sir,  your  determination  is  not 
unalterable  ;  it  would  be  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion of  my  life  to  think  that  the  loss  to 
this  country  of  its  oldest  family  was  even 
in  the  remotest  degree  ascribed  to  us.  The 
Darcys  have  been  the  boast  and  pride  of 
western  Ireland  for  centuries  ;  our  county 
would  be  robbed  of  its  fairest  ornament  b}^ 
the  departure  of  those  who  hold  a  princely 
state,  and  derive  a  more  than  princely  de- 
votion among  us." 

"  If  our  claims  had  no  other  foundation, 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  our  altered  circumstances 
would  now  obliterate  them.  To  live  here 
with  diminished  fortune — But  I  ask  pardon 
for  being  led  away  in  this  manner — may  I 
beg  that  you  will  now  inform  me  to  what 
peculiar  circumstances  I  owe  the  honor  of 
your  visit  ?  " 

"I  thought,"  said  O'Reilly,  insinuating- 
ly, "  that  I  had  mentioned  the  difference 
of  feeling  entertained  by  my  father  and 
myself  respectins;  certain  proceedings  at 
la\v." 

"You  are  quite  correct,  you  did  so  ;  but 
I  may  observe,  without  incivility,  that  how- 
ever complimentary  to  your  own  sense  of 
delicacy  such  a  difference  is,  for  me  the 
matter  has  no  immediate  interest.'' 

"Perhaps,  with  your  kind  permission,  I 
can  give  it  some,"  replied  O'Reilly,  drawing 
his  chair  close,  and  speaking  in  a  low  and 
confidential  voice  ;  "  but,  in  order  to  let 
my  communication  have  the  value  I  would 
wish  it,  may  I  bespeak  for  myself  a  favor- 
able hearing,  and  a  kind  construction  on 
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wliafc  I  shall  say  ?     If  by  an  error  of  judg- 
ment— " 

"Ah  !"  said  Darcy,  sighing,  while  a  sad 
smile  dimpled  his  mouth — "ah!  no  man 
should  be  more  lenient  to  such  than  my- 
self." 

As  if  reassured  by  the  kindly  tone  of 
these  few  words,  Olioilly  resunu^d  : 

"  Some  weeks  ago  my  father  waited  upon 
Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  with  a  proposition, 
which,  whether  on  its  own  merits,  or  from 
want  of  proper  tact  in  his  advocacy  of  it, 
met  with  a  most  unfavorable  reception.  It 
is  not  because  circumstances  have  greatly 
altered  in  that  brief  interval — which  1  deep- 
ly regret  to  say  is  the  case — that  I  dare  to 
augur  a  more  propitious  hearing,  but  sim- 
ply because  I  hope  to  show  that  in  making 
it  we  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  honor- 
able, if  not  of  laudal)le  ambition.  The 
rank  and  position  my  son  will  enjo}''  in  this 
county,  his  fortune  and  estate  are  such  as 
to  make  any  alliance,  save  with  your  fami- 
ly, a  (question  of  no  possible  pretension.  I 
am  well  aware,  sir,  of  the  great  disparity 
between  a  new  house  and  one  ennobled  by 
centuries  of  descent.  I  have  thoui2-ht  lonff 
and  deeply  on  the  interval  that  separates 
the  rank  of  the  mere  country  gentleman 
from  the  position  of  him  who  claims  even 
higher  station  than  nobility  itself,  but  we 
live  in  changeful  times ;  the  peerage  has 
its  daily  accessions  of  rank,  as  humble  as 
my  own  ;  its  new  creations  are  the  con- 
scripts drawn  from  wealth  as  well  as 
distinction  m  arms  or  learning,  and  in 
every  case  the  new  generation  obliterates 
the  memory  of  its  immediate  origin.  I  ! 
see  you  agree  with  me  ;  I  rejoice  to  find 

it-" 

"  Your  observations  are  quite  just,"  said  ' 

Darcy,  calmly,  and  O'Reilly  went  on  :  | 

"Now,  sir,   I  Avould  not  only  reiterate 
my  father's  proposal,  but  I  would  add  to  it  i 
what  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  deemed  no  j 
ungenerous  offer,  which  is,  that  the  young  I 
lady's    fortune    should  be    this   estate   of  j 
Gwynne  Alibey,  not  to  be  endowed  by  her  I 
future  husband,  but  settled  on  her  by  her 
father  as  her  marriage  portion.     I  see  your 
meaning — it  is  no  longer  his  to  give,  but 
we  are  ready  to  make  it  so  ;  the  bond  we 
hold  shall  be  thrown  into  the  fire  the  mo- 
ment your  consent  is  uttered.     We  prefer  a 
thousand  times  it  should  be  thus,  than  that 
the  ancient   acres   of   this   noble   heritage 
should  even  for  a  moment  cease  to  be  the 
property  of  your  house.     Let  me  recapitu- 
late a  little — "  i 
"  I  think  that  is  unneeessary,"  said  Dar-  j 
cy,   calmly;  "I  have  bestowed  the   most 
patient  attention  to  you  rremarks,  and  havc^ 


no    difficulty     in     comprehending     them. 
Have  you  anything  to  add  ?  "' 

"Nothing  of  much  conserpiencc,"  .said 
O'Reilly,  not  a  little  pleased  by  the  favora- 
])le  tone  of  the  knight's  manner  ;  "what  I 
should  suggest  in  addition  is  that  my  son 
should  assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Dar- 
cy-" 

The  noise  of  footsteps  aiid  voices  without 
at  this  moment  interrupted  the  speaker, 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Bagenal 
Daly  entered.  He  was  splashed  from  head 
to  foot, his  high  riding  boots  stained  with  the 
saddle  and  the  road,  and  hifj  appearance 
vouching  fora  long  and  wearisome  journey. 

"  Good  morrow,  Darcy,"  said  he,  grasp- 
ing the  knight's  hand  with  the  grip  of 
his  iron  fingers.  "  Your  servant,  sir  ;  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  yen  here  so  soon.'' 
\  The  emphasis  with  which  he  spoke  the 
last  words  brought  the  color  to  O'Reilly's 
cheek,  who  seemed  very  miserable  at  tlu- 
interruption. 

"You  came  to  take  possession,"  contin- 
ued Daly,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him  with  a 
steadfast  stare. 

"  You  mistake,  Bngenal,"  said  the  knight, 
gently;  "Mr.  O'Reilly  came  with  a  very 
different  object — one  which  I  trust  he  will 
deem  no  breach  of  confidence  or  propriety 
in  me  if  I  mention  it  to  you.*' 

"  I  regret  to  say,  sir,"  said  O'Reilly,  has- 
tily, "  that  I  cannot  give  my  permission  in 
this  instance.  "Whatever  the  fate  of  the 
proposal  I  have  made  to  you,  I  beg  it  to  be 
nnderstoed  as  made  under  the  seal  of  hon- 
orable secrecy," 

Darcy  bowed  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Confound  me,"  cried  Daly,  "if  I  un- 
derstand any  compact  l.etwecn  two  siich  men 
as  you  as  to  require  all  this  privacy,  unless 
you  were  hardy  enough  to  renew  your  old 
father's  proposal  for  my  friend's  daughter, 
and  now  had  modesty  enough  to  feel 
ashamed  of  your  own  impudence.'' 

"  I  am  no  stranger,  sir,  to  the  indecent 
liberties  you  permit  your  tongue  to  take," 
said  Hickman,  moving  toward  the  door, 
"but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
notice  them." 

"So  then  I  Avas  right,''  cried  Daly;  "  I 
guessed  w-ell  the  game  you  would  play — " 

"Bagenal,"  interposed  the  knight.  "I 
must  stop  this.  Mr.  Hickman  is  now  be- 
neath my  roof — " 

'•  Is  he,  faith  ?— not  in  his  own  estima- 
tion then.  Why,  his  fellows  are  taking  an 
inventory  of  the' furniture  at  this  very  mo- 
ment." 

"Is  this  true,  sir  ?  "  said  Darcy,  tuniing 
a  fierce  look  toward  O'Reilly,  whose  iace 
became  suddenly  of  an  ashy  paleness. 
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"If  so,"'  muttered  ho,  "I  can  only  as- 
sure you  (hat  it  is  without  any  orders  of 
mine." 

"How  good,"  said  Daly,  bursting  into 
an  insolent  laugh  ;  "  why,  Darcy,  when 
you  meet  with  a  fellow  in  your  plantations 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and"  a  lurcher  at  his 
heels,  arc  you  disposed  to  regard  him  as 
one  in  search  of  the  picturesque  or  a  poach- 
er ?  So,  when  a  gentleman  travels  about 
the  country  with  a  sub-sheriif  in  his  car- 
riage and  two  bailiffs  in  the  rumble,  does 
it  seem  exactly  the  guise  of  one  paying 
morning  calls  to  his  neighbors  ?  " 

"Mr.  O'Reilly,  I  ask  you  to  explain  this 
proceeding." 

"I  confess,  sir,"  stammered  out  the  oth- 
er, "I  came  accompanied  by  certain  per- 
sons in  authority,  but  who  luive  acted  in 
this  matter  entirely  without  my  permission. 
Tlie  proposal  I  have  made  this  day  was  the 
cause  of  my  visit." 

"  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can  no  longer 
hold  any  secrecy,"  said  the  kiiight  hauglit- 
ily.  "' Bagenal,  you  were  quite  correct  in 
your  surmise.  Mr.  O'Reilly  not  only  in- 
tended us  the  honor  of  an  alliance,  but 
offered  to  merge  the  ancient  glories  of  his 
house  by  assuming  the  more  humble  name 
and  shield  of  Darcy." 

"What  !  eh  !  did  I  hear  aright  ?"  said 
Daly,  with  a  broken  voice ;  wiiile  walking 
to  the  window,  he  looked  down  into  the 
lawn  beneath,  as  if  calculating  the  height 
from  the  ground.  "  By  Heaven,  Darcy, 
you're  the  best-tempered  fellow  in  Europe 
— that's  all,"  muttered  ho,  as  he  walked 
away. 

The  door  opened  at  tliis  moment,  and 
the  shock  bullet-head  of  a  bailiff  appeared. 

"That's  Mr.  Daly!  there  he  is!"  cried  j 
out  O'Reilly,  who,  pale  with  passion  and  \ 
trembling  all.  over,  supported  himself  I 
against  the  back  of  a  chair  Avith  one  hand,  i 
Avhile  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  where 
Daly  stood.  j 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  fellow,  entering, 
while  he  drew   a  slip  of   paper  from  his 
breast,  "I'll  take  the  opportunity  of  sarvin' ; 
him  vv'here  he  stands."  '  j 

"  One  step  nearer  !  one  step  ! "  said  Daly, 
as  he  took  a  pistol  frcm  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.^ 

The  man  hesitated  and  looked  at  O'Reilly,  : 
as  if  for  advice    or  encouragement,    but ' 
terror  and  rage  had  now  deprived  him  of 
all  self-possession,  and  he  neither  spoke  nor  ; 
signed  to  him.  | 

"Leave  the  room,  sir,"  said  the  knight, 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand   to  the  bailiff ;  j 
and  the  ruffian,  whose  office  had  familiar- 
ized him  long  with  scenes  of  outrage  and 


violence,  shrank  back  ashamed  and  abashed, 
and  slipped  from  the  room  without  a  word. 

"I  believe,  Mr.  O'Reilly,"  continued 
Darcy,  with  an  accent  calm  and  unmoved 
— "I  believe  our  conference  is  now  con- 
cluded. I  will  not  insult  your  own  acute- 
ness  by  saying  how  unnecessary  I  feel  any 
reply  to  your  demand." 

"In  that  case,"  said  O'Reilly,  "may  I 
presume  that  there  is  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  legal  formalities  whicli, 
although  begun  witiiout  my  knowledge, 
may  be  effected  now  as  well  as  at  any  other 
period  ?  " 

"Darcy,  there  is  Init  one  Avay  of  dealing 
with  that  gentleman — " 

"'  Bageiud,  I  must  insist  upon  your  leav- 
ing this  matter  solely  with  me." 

"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  your  interests  will 
not  gain  by  your  friendi's  counsels,"  said 
O'Reilly,  with  an  insolent  sneer. 

"Such  another  remark  from  your  li})s," 
said  Darcy,  sternly,  "  Avould  make  me  fol- 
low them,  if  they  went  so  far  as — " 

"  Throwing  him  neck  and  heels  out  of 
that  Avindow,"  broke  in  Daly,  "for  I  own 
to  you  it's  the  course  I'd  have  taken  half  an 
hour  ago." 

"I  Avish  you  good-morning,  Mr.  Darcy," 
said  O'Reilly,  addressing  him  for  the  first 
time  by  the  name  of  his  family  instead  of 
his  usual  designation  ;  and  without  vouch- 
safing a  word  to  Daly,  he  retired  from  the 
room. 

It  Avas  not  until  O'Reilly's  carriage  droA'e 
past  the  window  that  either  Darcy  or  his 
friend  uttered  a  syllable ;  they  stood  appa- 
rently lost  in  thought  up  to  that  moment, 
Avhen  the  noise  of  Avheels  and  the  tramp  of 
horses  aroused  them. 

"We  must  lose  no  time,  Bagenal,"  said 
the  knight,  hastily  ;  "I  cannot  count  A'ery 
far  on  that  gentleman's  delicacy  or  for- 
bearance. Lady  Eleanor  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  indignities  the  laAV  will  permit 
him  to  practice  toward  us ;  Ave  must,  if 
possible,  leave  this  to-night."  And  so  say- 
ing, he  left  the  room  to  make  arrangements 
in  accordance  Avith  his  resolve. 

Bagenal  Daly  looked  after  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Poor  fellow  !  "  muttered  he,  "how 
manfully  he  bears  it ! "  Avhen  a  sudden  flush 
that  covered  his  cheek  bespoke  a  rapid 
change  of  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  left  the  room,  and,  crossing  the 
hall  and  the  court-yard,  walked  hastily  to- 
Avard  the  stables. 

"Saddle  a  horse  for  me,  Carney,  and  as 
fast  as  may  be." 

"Here's  a  mare  ready  this  minute,  sir; 
she  was  going  out  to  take  her  gallop." 

"  I'll  give  it,  then,"  said  Daly,  as  he  but- 
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toned  np  his  coat ;  and  then,  breaking  off  a 
branch  of  the  old  willow  that  hun_i(  over 
the  fountain,  sprang  in  the  saddle  with  an 
alertness  tiiat  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
youth  of  twenty. 

"There  he  goes,"  muttered  the  old 
huntsman,  as  he  looked  after  him,  '''and 
there  isn't  a  man  between  this  and  Kil- 
Jybegs  ca)i  take  as  much  out  of  a  baste  as 
himself.  'Tis  quiet  enough  the  mare  will 
be  when  he  turns  her  head  into  this  yard 
again." 

Whatever  Daly's  purpose,  it  seemed  one 
which  brooked  little  delay,  for  no  sooner 
was  he  on  the  sward,  than  he  pushed  the 
mare  to  a  fast  gallop,  and  was  seen  sweep- 
ing along  the  lawn  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  saw  O'Reilly's 
carriage,  as,  in  a  rapid  trot,  tha  horses  ad- 
vanced along  the  level  avenue,  and  almost 
the  moment  after  he  had  stationed  himself 
in  the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  tlieir  proceed- 
ing further.  The  coachman,  who  knew 
him  well,  came  to  a  stop  at  his  signal,  and, 
before  his  master  could  ask  the  reason,  Daly  ^ 
was  beside  the  window  of  the  chariot.  , 

"I  would  v/ish  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  I 
O'Reilly,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  ! 
so  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the  sub-sheriff,  who 
was  seated  beside  him.  "  You  made  use  of  i 
an  expression  a  few  moments  ago,  Avhich,  ix  , 
I  understood  aright,  convinces  me  I  have 
unwittingly  done  you  great  injustice."  ' 

O'Reilly,  whose  ashy  cheek  and  affrighted  ' 
air  besjioke  a  heart  but  ill  at  ease,  made  no  ! 
reply,  and.  Daly  went  on  :  I 

"  You  said,  sir,  that  neither  the  time  nor 
place  suited  the  notice  you  felt  called  upon  ' 
to  take  of  my  remarks  on  your  conduct. 
May  I  ask,  as  a  very  great  favor,  what  time  j 
and  what  place  will  be  more  convenient  to  ' 
you  ?     And  I  cannot  better  express  my  own 
sense  of  regret  for  a  hasty  expression,  than 
by  assuring  you  that  I  shall  hold  myself 
bound   to   be  at  your  service  in  both  re- 
spects." 

"A  hostile  meeting,  sir — is  that  your 
proposition  ?"  said  O'Reilly,  aloud. 

"  How  admirably  you  read  a  riddle,"  said 
Daly,  laughing. 

"' There,  Mr.  Jones!"  cried  O'Reilly, 
turning  to  his  companion,  "I  call  on  you 
to  witness  the  words — a  provocation  to  a 
diiel  offered  by  this  gentleman." 

^'  Not  at  ail,"  rejoined  Daly  ;  "  the  pro- 
vocation came  from  yourself  ;  at  least,  you 
nsed  a  phrase  which  men  with  blood  in 
their  veins  understand  but  one  way.  My 
error — and  I'll  not  forgive  myself  in  haste 
for  it — was  the  belief  that  an  upstart  need 
not  of  necessity  be, a  poltroon.  Drive  on," 
cried  he  to  the  coachman,  with  a  sneering 


laugh;  "your  master  is  looking  pale.'' 
And,  with  these  words,  he  turned  his 
hor.se's  head,  and  cantered  slowly  back 
toward  the  althcv. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIl. 

TATE      SULLIVAN'S     FAREWELL. 

The  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  noble 
minds  are  melancholy  themes  to  dwell  upon ; 
they  may  "  point  a  moral,''  but  they  scarcely 
''adorn  a  tale,"  least  of  all  such\i  tale  as 
ours  is  intended  to  be.  AVhile,  therefore, 
we  would  spare  our  readers  and  ourselves 
the  pain  of  this  narration,  we  cannot  leave 
that  old  abbey,  which  we  remember  so  full 
of  happiness,  without  one  parting  look  at 
it,  in  company  with  those  about  to  quit  it 
forever. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  leave- 
taking,  the  day,  notwithstanding  its  gloomy 
presage,  went  over  rapidly.  The  knight 
busied  himself  with  internal  arrangements, 
while  Lionel  took  into  his  charge  all  the 
preparations  for  their  departure  on  the 
morrow,  Bagenal  Daly  assisting  each  in 
turn,  and  displaying  an  amount  of  calm 
foresight  and  circumspection  in  details 
which  fevv'  would  have  given  hiin  credit  for. 
Meanwhile,  Lady  Eleanor  slept  long  and 
heavily,  and  awoke,  not  only  refreshed  in 
body,  but  with  an  appearance  of  quiet  en- 
ergy and  determination  she  had  not  shown 
for  years  past.  Great  indeed  was  the  knight's 
astonishment  on  hearing  that  she  intended 
joining  them  at  dinner ;  in  her  usual  habit 
slie  dined  earl}-,  and  with  Helen  alone  for 
her  companion,  so  that  her  present  resolve 
created  the  more  surprise. 

Dinner  was  ordered  in  the  library,  and 
poor  old  Tate,  by  some  strange  motive  of 
sympathy,  took  a  more  than  common  pains 
in  all  the  decorations  of  the  table.  The 
flowers  which  Lady  Eleanor  was  fondest  of 
decked  the  center— alas  !  there  was  no  need 
to  husband  them  now  !  on  the  morrow  who 
was  to  care  for  them  ?— a  little  bouquet  of 
fresh  violets  marked  her  place  at  the  table, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  times  did  the  old 
man  hesitate  how  the  light  should  fall» 
through  the  large  window,  and  whether  it 
would  be  more  soothing  to  his  mistress  to 
look  abroad  upon  that  fair  and  swelling 
landscape  so  dear  to  her,  or  more  painful 
to  gaze  upon  the  scenes  she  should  never 
see  more. 

"If  it  was  myself,'' muttered  old  Tate, 
'-'  I'd  like  to  be  looking  at  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  make  it  follow  me  in  my  dhrames 
after ;    but  sure  there's  no  knoAving  how 
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great  people  feels  I  the}*  say  they  never  has 
the  same  kind  of  thouf^ht  as  lus  !  " 

Poor  fellow,  he  little  knew  how  leveling 
is  misfortune,  and  that  the  calamities  of 
life  evoke  the  same  sufferings  in  the  hreast 
of  tlie  king  and  the  peasant.  With  a  deli- 
cacy one  more  highly  born  might  have 
been  proud  of,  the  old  butler  alone  waited 
at  dinner,  well  Judging  that  his  familiar 
face  would  be  less  irksome  to  them  than  the 
prying  looks  of  the  other  servants. 

If  there  are  people  who  can  expend 
much  eloquent  indignation  on  those  social 
usages  Avhich  exact  a  certain  amount  of 
decorous  observance  in  all  the  trials  and 
crosses  of  life,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  that  system  of  conventional 
good  breeding  whose  aim  is  to  repress  self- 
ish indulgence,  and  make  the  individual 
feel  that  whatever  his  own  griefs,  the 
claims  of  the  world  demand  a  fortitude 
and  a  bearing  that  shall  not  obtrude  his 
sorrows  on  his  neighbors.  That  the  code 
may  be  abused,  and  become  occasionally 
hypocritical  in  practice,  is  no  argument 
against  it :  we  would  merely  speak  in  praise 
of  that  well-bred  forbearance  which  always 
merges  private  afflictions  in  the  desire  to 
make  others  happy.  To  instance  our  mean- 
ing, we  would  speak  of  those  who  now 
met  at  dinner  in  the  old  library  of  Gwynne 
Abbey. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  mistake  us  to  sup- 
pose that  we  uphold  any  show  or  coun- 
terfeit of  kindliness  where  there  is  no 
substance  of  the  feeling  behind  it ;  we 
merely  maintain  that  the  very  highest  and 
most  acute  sympathy  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  bearing  of  easy,  nay,  almost  cheer- 
ful character.  So  truly  wa^  it  the  case 
here,  that  old  Tate  Sullivan  more  than 
once  stood  still  in  amazement  at  the  tran- 
quil faces  and  familiar  quietude  of  those 
who,  in  his  own  condition  of  life,  could 
have  found  no  accents  loud  or  piercing 
enough  to  bewail  their  sorrow,  and  whom, 
even  with  his  long  knowledge  of  them,  he 
could  scarcely  acquit  of  insensibility. 

There  is  a  contagion  in  an  effort  of  this 
kind  most  remarkable.  The  light  and  gen- 
tle attempts  made  by  Lady  Eleanor  to 
sustain  the  spirits  of  the  party,  were  met 
by  sallies  of  manly  good-humor  by  the 
knight  himself,  in  which  Lionel  and  Helen 
were  not  slow  to  join,  while  Bagenal  Daly 
could  scarcely  repress  his  enthusiastic  de- 
light at  the  noble  and  high-souled  courage 
that  sustained  them  one  and  all. 

AVhile  by  a  tacit  understanding  they 
avoided  any  allusion  to  the  painful  circum- 
stances of  their  late  misfortune,  the  knight 
adroitly  turned   the  conversation  to  their 


approaching  journey  rorthward,  and  drew 
from  Daly  a  description  of  "the  Corvy "' 
that  actually  evoked  a  burst  of  downright 
laughter.  From  this  he  jjassed  on  to  speak 
of  the  peasantry,  so  unlike  in  every  trait 
those  of  the  south  and  west;  the  calm, 
reflective  character  of  their  minds,  uninflu- 
enced by  passion  and  unmarked  by  enthu- 
siasm, were  a  strong  contrast  to  the  headlong 
impulse  and  ardent  temperament  of  the 
"  real  Irish." 

"  You'll  scarcely  like  them  at  first,  my 
dear  Helen — " 

"Still  less  on  a  longer  acquaintance,"' 
broke  in  Helen.  "  I'll  not  quarrel  with  the 
caution  and  reserve  of  the  Scotchman — the 
very  mists  on  his  native  mountains  may 
teach  him  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  pur- 
pose ;  but  here  at  home,  what  have  such 
frames  of  mind  and  thought  in  common 
with  our  less  calculating  natures  ?  " 

"  It  were  far  better  had  they  met  oftener,*' 
said  the  knight,  thoughtfully;  "impulse 
is  only  noble  when  Avell  directed  ;  the  pas- 
sionate pilots  are  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  shipwreck  than  of  safety." 

"Nothing  so  wearisome    as  the   trade- 
winds,"  said  Helen,  with  a  saucy  toss  of 
the    head;  "eh,    Lionel,    you   are  of  my 
!  mind  ?" 

"  They  do  push  one's  temper  very  hard 
I  now  and  then,"  said  Daly,  with  a  stern 
I  frown  ;  "  that  impassive  habit  they  have  of 
taking  everything  as  in  the  common  ordei- 
of  events  is,  I  own,  somewhat  difflcult  to 
bear  with.  I  remember  being,  run  away 
with  on  a  blood  mare  from  a  little  village 
called  Ballintray.  The  beast  was  in  high 
condition,  and  I  turned  her,  without  know- 
ing the  country,  at  the  first  hill  I  could 
see  ;  she  breasted  it  boldly,  and,  though 
full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  never 
shortened  stride  to  the  very  summit.  What 
was  my  surprise,  when  I  gained  the  top,  to 
see  that  we  were  exactly  over  the  sea.  It 
was  a  cliff,  which,  projecting  for  some  dis- 
tance out,  was  fissured  by  an  immense 
chasm,  through  which  the  waves  passed  ; 
not  very  wide,  but  deep  enough  to  make  it 
a  very  awful  leap.  Over  it  she  went,  and 
then,  when  I  expected  her  to  dash  onward, 
and  was  already  preparing  to  fling  myself 
from  the  saddle,  she  stood  stock  still, 
trembling  all  over,  and  snorting  with  fear 
at  the  danger  around  her.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  hard-featured  old  fellow  popped 
his  head  up  from  amid  the  tall  fern  which 
he  had  been  cutting  for  thatch  for  his 
cabin,  and  looked  at  me,  not  the  sliffhtest 
sign  of  astonishment  in  his  cold, 
countenance. 

"  *  Ye'll  no  get  back  so  easy,  my  bonnio 
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mon,'  said  he,  with  tlic  slightest  possible 
approach  to  a  smile. 

"  'Get  back  !  no,  faith,  Til  not  try  it,' 
said  I,  looking  at  the  yawning  gulf,  tlirough 
whicn  the  Avild  waves  boiled,  and  the  op- 
posite bank  several  feet  higher  than  the 
ground  I  stood  upon. 

*''I  thought  sae,'  was  the  rejoinder; 
when,  rising  slowly,  he  leisurely  walked 
round  the  mare,  as  she  stood  riveted  by  fear 
to  the  one  spot.  '  I'll  gie  ye  sax  shilling 
for  the  hide  o'  her  forbye  the  shoes,'  added 
he,  with  a  voice  as  imperturbable  as  though 
he  were  pricing  the  commonest  commodity 
of  a  market. 

'^I  confess  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
ludicrous  was  stronger  in  me  at  the  moment 
than  indignation,  for  if  I  had  not  laughed 
at  him  I  might  have  done  worse." 

^•I  could  not  endure  such  a  peasantry," 
said  Helen,  as  soon  as  the  mirth  the  anec- 
dote called  forth  had  subsided. 

''  It's  quite  true,''  said  Daly,  "  they  have 
burlesqued  Scotch  prudence  in  the  same 
Avay  that  the  Anglo-IIibernian  has  traves- 
tied the  Irish  temperament.  It  is  the  dan- 
ger of  all  imitators,  they  always  transgress 
the  limits  of  their  model."' 

"It  is  fortunate,"  broke  in  the  knight, 
**that  traits  which  conciliate  so  little  the 
stranger  should  win  their  way  on  nearer 
intimac}'  ;  and  such  I  believe  to  be  the  case 
with  the  IJlster  peasant." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Daly  ;  "  no  man 
can  detest  more  cordially  than  I  do  the 
rudeness  that  is  assumed  to  heighten  a  con- 
trast with  any  good  quality  behind  it.  In 
most  instances  the  kernel  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  breaking  off  the  husk  ;  but  with 
the  Northern  this  is  not  the  case  ;  in  his 
independence  he  neither  apes  the  equality 
of  the  Frenchman,  nor  the  license  of  the 
Yankee.  That  he  suffices  for  himself,  and 
seeks  neither  patron  nor  protector,  is  the 
source  of  honest  pride,  and  if  this  some- 
times takes  the  guise  of  stubbornness,  let  ns 
remember  that  the  virtue  was  reared  in  pov- 
erty, without  encouragement  or  example." 

''And  the  gentry,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
"  have  they  any  trace  of  these  peculiarities 
observable  among  the  people  ?  " 

'*  Gentry  !  "  said  Daly,  impetuously  ;  "  I 
know  of  none.  There  are  some  thrifty 
families  who,  by  some  generations  of  hard 
saving,  have  risen  to  affluence  and  Avealth. 
They  are  keen  fellows,  given  to  money-get- 
ting— millers  some  of  them,  bleachers  most, 
with  a  tenantry  of  weavers,  and  estates  like 
the  grass-plot  of  a  laundry.  They  are  as 
crafty  and  as  calculating  as  the  peasant, 
shrewd  as  stockbrokers  at  a  bargain,  and  as 
pretentious  as  a  prince  palatine  with  a  ter- 


ritory the  size  of  Merrion  square.  Gentry  ! 
they  have  neither  ancestry  nor  tradition  ; 
they  hold  their  estates  from  certain  guilds, 
whose  very  titles  are  a  parody  upon  gentle 
breeding — fishmongers  and  cloth  workers  !" 
"I  will  not  be  their  champion  against 
you,  Bagenal,  but  I  cunnot  help  feeling  how 
heavily  they  might  retort  ujjon  us.  These 
same  prudent  and  prosaic  landlords  liave 
not  spent  thoii-  fortunes  in  wasteful  ex- 
travagance and  absurd  display ;  they  have 
not  rackrented  their  tenantry  that  they 
might  rival  a  neighbor." 

''I  am  sincerely  rejoiced,"  interposed 
Lady  Eleanor,  smiling,  "  that  my  English 
relative.  Lord  Netherby,  Avas  not  a  witness 
to  this  discussion,  lest  he  should  fancy  that, 
between  the  wastefulness  of  the  south  and 
the  thrift  of  the  north,  this  poor  island  was 
but  ill  provided  with  a  gentry.  Pray,  Mr. 
Daly,  how  does  your  sister  like  the  north  ? 
She  is  our  neighbor,  is  she  not  ?" 
■  "  Yes — that  is  to  say,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant," said  Daly,  confusedly,  for  he  had 
never  acknowledged  that  "  the  Corvy  "  had 
been  Miss  Daly's  residence  ;  "  of  the  neigh- 
borhood she  knows  nothing  ;  she  is  not  free 
from  my  own  prejudices,  and  lives  a  very 
secluded  life." 

The  conversation  now  became  broken  and 
unconnected,  and  the  party  soon  after  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room,  where,  Avhile 
Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen  sat  together,  the 
knight,  Daly,  and  Lionel  gathered  in  a 
little  knot,  and  discussed,  in  a  low  tone, 
the  various  steps  for  the  coming  journe}-, 
and  the  probable  events  of  the  morrow. 

It  was  agreed  upon  that  Daly  should  ac- 
company the  Darcys  to  the  north,  whither 
Sandy  Avas  already  dispatched,  but  that 
Lionel  should  remain  at  the  abbey  for  some 
days  longer,  to  complete  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  certain  family 
papers  and  the  due  surrender  of  tiie  prop- 
erty to  its  hew  owner ;  after  Avhich  he 
should  repair  to  London,  and  procure  his 
exchange  into  some  regiment  of  the  line, 
and,  if  possible,  one  on  some  foreign  sta- 
tion— the  meeting  Avith  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, under  hisnov/  altered  fortunes, 
being  judged  as  a  trial  too  painful  and  too 
difficult  to  undergo. 

Again  they  all  met  around  the  tea-table, 
and  once  more  they  talked  in  the  same  A'ein 
of  mutual  confidence  ;  each,  conscious  of  the 
effort  by  Avhich  he  sustained  his  part,  and 
wondering  hoAv  the  others  summoned  cour- 
age to  do  Avhat  cost  himself  so  much.  They 
chatted  aAvay  till  near  midnight,  and  when 
they  shook  hands  at  se])arating,  it  was  with 
feelings  of  affection  to  Avliich  sorrow  had 
only  added  fresh  and  stronger  ties. 
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Daly  stood  for  some  time  alone  in  the 
library,  woiidcrini:^  within  himself  at  the 
noble  fortitude  with  which  they  severally 
sustained  their  dreadful  reverse.  It  is  only 
the  man  of  stout  heart  can  truly  estimate 
the  higher  r.ttributes  of  courage,  but  even 
to  liim  these  efforts  seemed  surprising. 
"Ay,"  muttered  he,  **eacli  nobly  upholds 
the  other ;  it  is  opposing  a  hollow  square 
to  fortune  ;  so  long  as  they  stand  firm  and 
together,  well !  let  one  but  quail  and  falter, 
let  the  line  be  broken,  and  they  would  be 
swept  away  at  once  and  forever."  Takhig 
a  candle  from  the  table,  he  left  the  room, 
and  ascended  the  wide  staircase  toward  his 
chamber.  All  was  still  and  noiseless,  and, 
to  prevent  his  footsteps  being  heard,  he 
entered  the  little  corridor  which  opened  on 
the  gallery  of  the  refectory,  the  same  from 
which  Forester  first  caught  sight  of  the 
pal'ty  at  the  dinner-table. 

lie  had  scarcely,  with  careful  hand,  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  when,  looking  over 
the  balustrades  of  the  gallery,  he  beheld  a 
figure  moving  slowly  along  in  the  great 
apartment  beneath,  guided  by  a  small  lamp, 
v/hich  threw  its  uncertain  light  rather  on 
the  wall  than  on  the  form  of  him  who  car- 
ried it.  Suddenly  stopping  before  one  of 
the  large  portraits  which  in  a  long  succes- 
sion graced  the  chamber,  the  light  was 
turned,  fully  round,  so  as  to  display  the 
broad  and  massive  features  of  old  Tate  Sul- 
livan. Curious  to  ascertain  what  the  old 
man  might  be  about  in  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour,  Daly  extinguished  the  candle  to 
watch  him  unobserved.  Tate  v/as  dressed 
in  his  most  accurate  costume :  his  long 
cravat,  edged  with  deep  lace,  descended  ]n 
front  of  his  capacious  v/liite  waistcoat,  silver 
buckles,  of  a  size  that  showed  there  was  no 
parsimony  of  the  precious  metal,  shone  in 
his  shoes,  and  his  newly-powdered  wig  dis- 
played an  almost  snowy  luster  ;  his  gestures 
were  in  accordance  with  the  careful  obser- 
vances of  his  toilet ;  he  moved  along  the 
floor  with  a  slow,  sliding  step,  bowing 
deeply  and  reverentially  as  he  went,  and 
with  all  the  courtesy  he  would  have  dis- 
played if  ushering  a  goodly  company  into 
the  state  drawing-room. 

Bagenal  Daly  was  not  left  long  to  specu- 
late on  honest  Tate's  intentions  ;  and,  al- 
though to  a  stranger's  eyes  the  motives 
might  have  seemed  strange  and  dubious, 
the  mystery  Avas  easily  solved  to  him  who 
knew  the  old  man  well  and  thoroughly. 
lie  was  there  to  take  a  last  look,  and  bid 
farewell  to  those  venerable  portraits,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  were  enshrined 
in  his  memory  like  saints.  Around  them 
were  associated  all  the  little  incidents  of 


his  peaceful  life  ;  they  were  the  chroniclers 
of  his  impressions  in  boyhood,  in  mardiood, 
and  in  age  ;  he  could  call  to  miiul  the  first 
moments  he  gazed  on  them  in  awe-struck 
veneration  ;  he  could  remember  the  proud 
period  when  the  duty  first  devolved  upon 
him  of  describing  them  to  the  strangers 
who  came  to  see  the  abbey  ;  of  the  history 
of  all  and  each  of  them  he  was  well  read, 
versed  in  their  noble  achievements,  their 
triumphs  in  camp  or  cabinet.  To  his  eyes 
they  formed  a  long  line  of  heroic  characters, 
of  which  the  world  had  produced  no  equal  ; 
they  realized  in  his  conception  tlie  proud 
eulogy  of  the  Bayards,  "where  all.the  men 
were  brave,  and  all  the  women  vii'tuous  ; " 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  devotion 
to  his  master  was  in  a  great  measure  ascrib- 
able  to  that  awe-struck  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  his  glorious  ancestors. 

The  old  man  stood,  and  holding  the 
lamp  above  his  head,  gazed  in  respectful 
admiration  at  the  grim  figure  of  a  knight 
in  armor.  There  might  have  been  little  to 
charm  the  lover  of  painting  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  picture,  and  the  mere  castle- 
builder  could  scarcely  have  indulged  his 
fancy  in  weaving  a  story  from  the  counte- 
nance of  the  portrait,  for  the  vizor  was 
down,  and  he  stood  in  all  the  unmoved 
sternness  of  his  iron  prison,  with  his  glaived 
hands  clasped  upon  the  cross  of  a  long 
straight  sword.  Tate  gazed  on  him  for 
some  moments.  Heaven  knows  with  what 
qualities  of  mind  or  person  the  old  man 
had  endowed  him,  for  while  to  others  he 
was  only  Sir  Gavin  Darcy,  first  Knight  of 
Gwynne,  Tate  in  all  likelihood  had  invested 
him  with  traits  of  character  and  appearance, 
of  which  that  external  shell  was  the  mere 
envelope. 

"AVeVe  going.  Sir  Gavin,"  muttered  the 
old  man,  as  if  addressing  the  portrait ; 
"'tis  the  ould  stock  is  laving  the  place, 
never  to  see  it  more ;  'tis  your  own  proud 
heart  will  be  sorry  to-day  to  look  down 
upon  us.  Ah,  ah"!"  muttered  he,  "the 
world  is  changed  ;  there  was  times  when  a 
Darcy  wouldn't  quit  the  house  of  his  fath- 
ers Avithout  a  blow  for  it — and  they  say  we 
are  better  now  ! "  With  a  heavy  sigh  lie 
passed  on,  and  stood  before  the  next  pic- 
ture. "  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  he,  "ye  may 
well  cry  that  lost  the  two  beautiful  boys 
the  same  morning,  fighting  side  by  side  ; 
but  there's  heavier  grief  here  now  ;  the 
brave  youths  sleep  in  peace  and  in  honor, 
but  we  have  no  home  to  shelter  us  ! " 

With  a  slow  step,  and  bent-down  head, 
he  tottered  on,  and  placing  the  lamp  upon 
the  floor,  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 
"  'Tis  YOU  that  can  help  us  now,"  said  he, 
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as  he  cast  a  timid  and  imploring  glance  at 
the  goodly  countenance  and  rotund  figure 
of  Bernhard  Emmoric,  fourth  Al)l)ot  of 
Gwynne  ;  "'tis  your  reverence  can  ofier  a 
prayer  for  your  own  blood  that's  in  sore 
trouble  and  distress.  Do  it,  my  lord  ;  do 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Vargin.  Smiling  and 
happy  you  look,  but  ifs  sorrowful  your 
heart  is  in  you,  to  see  what's  going  on  here. 
Them,  them  was  the  happy  days,  when  it 
wasn't  the  cry  of  grief  was  heard  beneath 
this  roof,  but  the  heavenly  chants  of  holy 
men,  and  the  prayers  of  the  blessed  mass." 
He  knelt  down  as  he  said  this,  and  with 
trembling  lips  and  tearful  eyes  recited  some 
verses  from  his  breviary. 

This  done,  he  arose,  and,  as  if  with  reno- 
vated courage,  proceeded  on  his  way  : 

"  Eeginald  Herbert  de  Guyon  !  ah  !  sec- 
ond Baron  of  Gwynne,  Lord  Protector  of 
Munster,  Knight  of  Malta,  Chevalier  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Standard-Bearer  to 
the  Queen  !  and  well  you  desarve  it  all  ! 
'Tis  yourself  sits  your  horse  like  a  proud 
nobleman  ! "  He  stood  with  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  picture,  while  his  face  glowed 
with  intense  enthusiasm,  and  at  last,  as  a 
bitter  sneer  passed  across  his  lips,  he  added, 
"  Ay,  faith  !  and  them  that  comes  after  us 
won't  like  the  look  of  you.  'Tis  you  that'll 
never  disguise  from  them  your  real  mind, 
and  every  day  they'll  dine  in  the  hall,  that 
same  frown  will  darken,  and  that  same 
hand  will  threaten  them." 

He  moved  on  now,  and  passed  several 
portraits  without  stopping,  muttering  as 
he  went,  "  'Tis  more  English  than  Irish 
blood  is  in  your  veins,  and  you  Avon't  feel 
as  much  for  us  as  the  rest ; "  then,  halting 
suddenly,  he  stood  before  a  tall  figure, 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  deep  collar 
of  point  lace.  A  connoisseur  of  higher  pre- 
tensions than  poor  Tate  might  have  gazed 
with  even  greater  rapture  at  that  splendid 
canvas,  for  it  was  from  the  hand  of  Van- 
dyke, and  in  his  very  best  manner.  The 
picture  represented  the  person  of  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Darcy,  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Charles  I. 
It  was  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty  and 
high  blood,  such  as  the  great  Fleming  loved 
to  paint,  and  even  jet  the  proud  and  lofty 
forehead,  the  deejD-set  brown  eyes,  the  thin 
compressed  lip,  the  long  and  somewhat 
projecting  chin,  seemed  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  beholder  with  traits  of  charac- 
ter more  than  mere  painting  is  able  to  con- 
vey. Tate  approached  the  spot  with  an 
almost  trembling  veneration,  and  bowed 
deeply  before  the  haughty  figure.  "  There 
was  a  time,  Sir  Everard,  when  your  word 
could  make  a  duke  or  a  marquis — when 
your  whisper  in  the  king's  ear  could  bring 


grief  or  joy  to  any  heart  in  the  empire. 
Could  you  do  nothing  for  us  now  ?  They 
say  you  never  were  at  a  loss,  no  matter 
what  came  to  pass — that  you  were  always 
ready-witted  to  save  your  master  fro'm 
trouble — and  oh  !  if  the  power  hasn't  left 
you,  stand  by  us  now.  It  is  not  because 
your  eyes  are  so  bright,  and  that  quiet 
smile  is  on  your  lips,  that  your  heart  does 
not  feel,  for  I  know  well  that  the  day  you 
were  beheaded  you  had  the  same  look  on 
you  as  you  have  now.  I  think  I  see  you 
"this  minute,  as  you  lifted  your  liead  off  the 
block  to  settle  the  lace  collar  that  the  vil- 
lain the  executioner  rumpled  with  his 
bloody  fingers  ;  I  think  I  hear  the  words 
you  spoke :  *  Honest  Martin,  for  all  your 
practice,  you  are  but  a  clumsy  valet.' 
Well,  Avell  !  'tis  a  happier  and  a  prouder 
day  that  same  than  to-morrow's  dawn  will 
bring  to  ourselves.  Yes,  yes,  my  dar- 
lings," said  Tate,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
as  he  waved  his  hand  toward  a  picture 
where  two  beautiful  children  were  repre- 
sented, sitting  on  the  grass,  and  playing 
with  flowers,  "be  happy  and  amuse  your- 
selves, in  God's  name ;  'tis  the  only  time 
for  happiness  your  lives  ever  gave  you. 
Ah  !  and  here's  your  father,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  a  cheerful  brou',  for  he  had 
both  till  the  day  misfortune  robbed  him  of 
his  children  ;"  and  he  stood  in  front  of  a 
portrait  of  an  officer  in  an  admiral's  uni- 
form. He  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Darcy  family ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
his  services,  which  were  all  maritime,  and 
the  great  number  of  years  he  had  spent 
away  from  Ireland,  possessed  less  of  Tate's 
sympathy  than  most  of  the  others. 

"  They  say  you  didn't  like  Ireland  ;  but 
I  don't  believe,  them.  There  never  was  a 
Darcy  didn't  love  the  ould  island  ;  but  I 
know  well  whose  fault  it  was  if  you  didn't 
—it  was  that  dark  villain  that's  standing  at 
your  side,  ould  Harry  Inchiquin,  the  rene- 
gade, that  turned  many  a  man  against  his 
country.  Ye  may  frown  and  scowl  at  me  ; 
but  if  you  were  alive  this  minute,  I'd  say  it 
to  your  face.  It  was  you  that  first  brought 
gambling  and  dicing  under  this  blessed 
roof  ;  it  was  you  that  sent  the  ould  acres 
to  the  hammer  ;  'twas  you  that  loved  riot- 
ing, and  dueling,  and  every  wickedness, 
just  like  old  Bagenal  Daly  himself,  that 
never  could  sleep  in  his  bed  if  he  hadn't  a 
fight  on  hand." 

"'  What  ho  !  you  old  reprobate  !  "  called 
out  Daly,  in  a  voice  which,  echoing  under 
the  arched  roof,  seemed  rather  to  float 
through  the  atmosphere  than  issue  from 
anv  particular  quarter. 

"0  marciful   Father!  "cried  Tate,  as. 
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falling  on  his  knees,  the  lamp  <lroppcd 
from  his  fingers,  and  became  extinguished 
— "  0  marciful  Father  !  sure  I  didn't 
mane  it  ;  'tis  what  the  lying  books  said  of 
you — bad  luck  to  the  villains  that  wrote 
them  !  0  God  !  pardon  me  ;  I  never 
thought  you'd  hear  me  ;  and  if  it's  in  trou- 
ble you  are,  I'll  say  a  mass  for  you  every 
day  till  Aaster,  and  one  every  Friday  as 
long  as  I  live." 

A  hoarse  burst  of  laughter  broke  from 
Daly,  while  pacing  the  gallery  with  heavy 
treac^  he  went  forth,  banging  the  door  be- 
hind him.  The  terror  was  too  great  for 
poor  Tate's  endurance,  and,  with  a  faint 
cry  for  mercy,  he  rolled  down  upon  the 
floor  almost  insensible. 

When  morning  broke,  he  was  found  seat- 
ed in  the  refectory,  pale  and  careworn  ;  but 
no  entreaty,  nor  no  pressing,  could  elicit 
from  him  one  word  of  a  secret  in  which 
he  believed  were  equally  involved  the 
honor  of  the  dead  and  the  safety  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OPINION  IX  THE  YEAR  1800. 

Among  the  arrangements  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  family  from  the  abbey,  all  of 
which  were  confided  to  Bagenal  Daly,  was 
one  which  he  pressed  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary zeal  and  anxiety ;  this  was,  that 
they  should  set  out  at  a  very  early  hour  of 
the  morning — at  dawn  of  clay,  if  possible. 
Lady  Eleanor's  habits  made  such  a  plan 
objectionable,  and  it  was  only  by  represent- 
ing the  great  sacrifice  of  feeling  a  later  de- 
parture would  exact,  wdien  crowds  of  coun- 
try people  would  assemble  to  take  their 
farewells  of  them  forever,  that  she  consent- 
ed. While  Daly  depicted  tbe  unnecessary 
sorrow  to  which  they  would  expose  them- 
selves by  the  sight  of  their  old  and  attached 
tenantry,  he  strenuously  preserved  silence 
en  the  real  reason  which  actuated  him,  and 
to  explain  which  a  brief  glance  at  the  state 
of  public  feeling  at  the  period  is  necessary. 
.  To  such  a  pitch  of  acrimony  and  animos- 
ity were  parties  borne  by  the  agitation 
which  preceded  the  carrying  of  the 
*' Union,"  that  all  previous  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  voted  on  the  question 
were  deemed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  line  they  adopted  on  the  one  absorbing 
subject.  If  none  who  advocated  the  Minis- 
terial plan  escaped  the  foulest  animadver- 
sions, all  who  espoused  the  opposite  side 
were  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  patriots  ;  ar- 
gument and  reason  went  for  little,  principle 


for  still  less  ;  a  vote  was  deemed  the  touch- 
stone of  honesty.  8uch  rash  and  hasty 
judgments  suited  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  extenuation,  wei'e 
not  altogether  without  some  show  of  reason. 
Each  day  revealed  some  desertion  from  the 
popular  i)arty  of  men  who,  up  to  Ihat  mo- 
ment, had  rejected  all  the  seductions  of  the 
Crown  ;  country  gentlemen,  hitherto  sup- 
posed inaccessible  to  all  the  temptations  of 
bribery,  Avcre  found  suddenly  addressing 
speculative  letters  to  their  constituencies, 
wherein  they  ingeniously  discussed  all  the 
contingencies  of  a  measure  they  had  once 
opposed  without  qualification.  Noblemen 
of  high  rank  and  fortune  were  seen  to  pay 
long  visits  at  the  Castle,  and,  l)y  a  strange 
fatality,  were  found  to  have  modified  their 
opinions  exactly  at  the  period  selected  by 
the  Crown  to  bestow  on  them  designations 
of  honor  or  situations  of  trust  and  dignity. 
Lawyers  in  high  practice  at  the  bar,  men 
esteemed  by  their  profession,  and  held  in 
honor  by  the  j^ublic,  were  seen  to  abandon 
their  position  of  proud  independence,  and 
accept  Government  appointments,  in  many 
cases  inferior  both  in  profit  and  rank  to 
what  they  had  surrendered. 

There  seemed  a  kind  of  panic  abroad. 
Men  feared  to  walk  without  the  protective 
mantle  of  the  Crown  being  extended  over 
them  ;  the  barriers  of  shame  were  broken 
down  by  the  extent  to  which  corruption 
had  spread.  The  examples  of  infamy  w'ere 
many,  and  several  were  reconciled  to  the 
ignominy  of  their  degradation  by  their  as- 
sociates in  disgrace.  That  in  such  general 
corruption  the  judgments  of  the  public 
should  have  been  equally  wholesale,  is  little 
to  be  w^ondered  at ;  the  regret  is  rather 
that  they  were  so  rarely  unjust  and  ill-be- 
stowed. 

Public  confidence  was  utterly  uprooted  ; 
there  w'as  a  national  bankruptcy  of  honor, 
and  none  were  trusted  ;  all  the  guarantees  for 
high  principle  and  rectitude  a  lifetime  had 
given,  all  the  hostages  to  good  faith  years  of 
nnimpeached  honor  bestowed,  were  forgot- 
ten in  a  moment,  and  such  as  opposed  the 
Government  measure  with  less  of  acrimony 
or  activity  than  their  neighbors,  were  set 
down  "as  waiting  for  or  soliciting  the 
bribery  of  the  Crown." 

To  this  indiscriminating  censure  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne  Avas  a  victim.  It  may 
bo  remarked  that  in  times  of  popular  ex- 
citement, Avhen  passions  are  rife  and  the 
rude  enthusiasm  of  the  mass  has  beaten 
down  the  more  calmly  weighed  ojiinion  of 
the  few,  that  there  is  a  strange  pleasure  felt 
in  the  detection  of  any  real  or  supposed 
lapse  of  one  once  esteemed.     It  were  well 
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if  this  malignant  delight  were  limited  to 
the  mere  mob,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  men  of  ed- 
ucation and  position  are  not  exempt  from 
its  taiiit.  It  would  seem  as  if  society  were 
so  thoroughly  disorganized  tliat  every  feel- 
ing was  perverted,  and  all  the  esteem  for 
what  is  good  aud  great  had  degenerated 
into  a  general  cry  of  exultation  over  each 
new  instance  of  tarnished  Innior. 

Accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  the  most 
free  and  unfettered  criticism  of  all  public 
men  and  their  acts,  it  won  hi  yet  astonisli 
any  one  not  conversant  with  that  period  to 
look  back  to  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
and  see  the  amount  of  violence  and  person- 
ality with  which  every  man  obnoxious  to  a 
party  was  visited  ;  coarse  invective  stood 
the  ])lace  of  argument,  a  species  of  low  hu- 
mor had  replaced  the  light  brilliancy  of 
wit.  The  public  mind,  fed  on  grosser  ma- 
terials, had  lost  all  appetite  for  the  piquan- 
cy of  more  highly  flavored  food,  and  the 
purveyors  were  not  sorry  to  find  a  market 
for  a  commodity  which  cost  them  so  little 
to  procure.  In  this  spirit  was  it  that  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  tiie  Opposition  jour- 
nals announced  for  the  amusement  of  its 
readers  a  scries  of  sketches  under  the  title 
of  "The  Gallery  of  Traitors," — a  supposed 
collection  of  portraits  to  be  painted  for  the 
viceroy,  and  destined  to  decorate  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  Castle. 

Not  satisfied  with  aspersing  the  reputa- 
tion, and  mistaking  the  vievfs  of  any  who 
sided  with  the  minister,  the  attack  went 
further,  and  actually  ascribed  the  casual- 
ties which  occurred  to  such  persons  or  their 
families  as  instances  of  divine  vengeance. 
In  this  diabolical  temper  tlie  Knight  of 
Gwynne  was  held  up  to  reprobation  ;  it 
was  a  bold  thought  to  venture  on  calum- 
niating a  man  every  action  of  whose  life 
had  placed  him  above  even  slander,  but  its 
boldness  was  the  warranty  of  success.  The 
whole  story  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  his 
dinner  with  the  secretary,  his  intimacy  with 
Ileffernan,  was  related  circumstantially. 
The  night  on  which  Heffernan  intrapped 
him  by  the  trick  already  mentioned,  was 
quoted  as  the  eventful  moment  of  his 
change.  Then  came  the  history  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  reading,  his  hesitation  to  enter, 
his  doubts  and  waverings  were  all  described, 
ending  with  a  minute  detail  of  his  compact 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,by  which  his  voting 
was  dispensed  with,  and  his  absence  from 
the  division  deemed  enough. 

Gleescn's  flight  and  its  consequences  were 
soon. known.  The  rum  of  Darcy's  large 
fortune  was  a  circumstance  not  likely  to 
lose  by  public  discussion,  particularly  when 


the  daily  columns  of  a  newspaper  devoted 
a  considerable  space  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  that  catastrophe.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  knight  had  sold  himself  for  a  mar- 
quisate  and  a  seat  in  the  English  peerage. 
That  his  vote  was  deemed  so  great  a  prize 
by  the  minister  that  he  might  have  made 
even  higher  terms,  but  in  the  confidence  of 
possessing  a  large  fortune  he  had  only  bar- 
gained for  riink,  and  rejected  every  offer  of 
mere  emolument,  and  now  came  the  dread- 
ful retribution  on  his  treachery,  the  down- 
fall of  his  fortune  by  the  viliany  of  his 
agent.  To  assume  a  title  when  the  very 
expense  of  the  patent  could  not  be  borne 
was  an  absurdity,  and  this  explained  why 
Maurice  Darcy  remained  ungazetted.  Such 
was  the  plausible  calumny  generally  circu- 
lated, and,  alas !  for  the  sake  of  charity, 
scarcely  less  generally  believed. 

There  are  epidemics  of  credulity  as  of  in- 
fidelity, and  such  a  plague  raged  at  this 
period.  Anything  was  believed,  were  it 
only  bad  enough.  While  men,  therefore, 
went  about  deploring,  with  all  the  sanctity 
of  self-esteem,  the  fall  of  Maurice  t)arcy, 
])ublic  favor,  by  one  of  those  caprices  all 
its  own,  adopted  the  cause  of  his  colleague, 
Hickman  O'Eeilly.  His  noble  refusal  of 
every  offer  (and  what  a  catalogue  of  seduc- 
tions did  they  not  enumerate  !)  was  given 
in  the  largest  type.  They  recounted,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  their  calling,  the  glit- 
tering coronets  rejected,  the  places  of  honor 
and  profit  declined,  the  dignities  proffered 
in  vain,  preferring  as  he  did  the  untitled 
rank  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  the  un- 
])urchasable  station  of  a  true  friend  to  Ire- 
land. 

He  was  eulogized  in  capital  letters,  and 
canonized  among  the  martyrs  of  patriotism  ; 
public  orators  belabored  him  with  praises, 
and  ballad  -  singers  chanted  his  virtues 
through  the  streets,  Nor  was  this  turn  of 
feeling  a  thing  to  be  neglected  by  one  so 
shrewd  in  Avorldly  matters.  His  sudden 
accession  to  increased  fortune  and  the  posi- 
tion attendant  on  it,  would,  he  well  knew, 
draw  down  upon  him  many  a  sneer  upon 
his  origin,  and  some  unpleasant  allusions 
to  the  means  by  which  the  wealth  was 
amassed.  To  anticipate  such  an  ungrate- 
ful inquiry  he  seized  the  lucky  accident  of 
his  popularity,  and  turned  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count. 

Whole  "leaders"  were  devoted  to  the 
laudation  of  his  character:  the  provincial 
journals,  less  scrupulous  than  the  metro- 
politan, boldly  asserted  their  knowledge  of 
the  various  bribes  tendered  to  him,  and 
threw  out  dark  hints  of  certain  disclosures 
which,  although  at  present  refrained  from 
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out  of  motives  of  delicacy,  should  Mr. 
O'Reilly  ultimately  be  persuaded  to  make, 
the  public  would  be  horrified  at  the  exteut 
to  which  corruption  had  been  carried. 

The  OMleilly  liveries,  hitherto  a  modest 
snuff  color,  were  now  changed  to  an  emer- 
ald green  ;  an  Irish  motto  ornamented  the 
garter  of  the  family  crest;  while  the  very 
first  act  of  his  return  to  the  west  was  a 
splendid  donation  to  the  chapel  of  Bally- 
raggan,  or,  as  it  was  subsequently  and 
more  politely  named,  the  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas  of  Treves  ;  all  measures  dictated 
by  a  high  -  spirited  independence,  and  a 
mind  above  the  vulgar  bigotry  of  party. 

Had  O'Reilly  stopped  here — had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  being  a  patriot,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Bagenal  Daly  had  never  noticed 
them,  or  done  so  merely  with  some  passing 
sarcasm  ;  but  the  fact  was  otherwise.  Daly 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  west- 
ward, that  the  rumors  of  the  knight's  be- 
trayal of  his  party  were  generally  dissemi- 
nated in  exact  proportion  with  the  new-born 
popularity  of  O'Reilly  ;  that  the  very  town 
of  Westport,  where  Darcy's  name  was  once 
adored,  was  actually  placarded  with  insult- 
ing notices  of  the  knight's  conduct,  and 
scandalous  aspersions  on  his  character : 
jeering  allusions  to  his  altered  fortunes 
were  sung  in  the  villages  as  he  passed 
along,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion  had  set  strong 
against  him. 

To  spare  his  friend  Darcy  a  mortification 
which  Daly  well  knew  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  to  his  feelings,  the  early  departure 
Avas  planned  and  decided  on.  It  must  not 
inferred  that  because  the  knight  would 
have  felt  deeply  the  unjust  censure  of  the 
masses,  he  Avas  a  man  to  care  or  bend  be- 
neath the  angry  menace  of  a  mob  ;  far  from 
it.  The  ingratitude  toward  himself  Avould 
have  called  forth  the  least  of  his  regrets  ;  it 
was  rather  a  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  hope- 
less ignorance  and  degradation  of  those 
who  could  be  so  easily  deceived — at  that 
populace  whose  fickleness  preferred  the  tin- 
sel and  trappings  of  patriotism  to  the  acts 
and  opinions  cf  one  they  had  known  and 
respected  for  years. 

Long  before  day  broke,  Daly  w' as  stirring 
and  busied  with  all  the  prejiarations  of  the 
journey ;  the  traveling  carriage,  covered 
with  its  various  boxes  and  imperials,  stood 
before  the  door  in  the  court-yard,  the 
horses  were  harnessed  and  bridled  in  the 
stables  ;  everything  was  in  readiness  for  a 
start ;  and  yet,  save  himself  and  the  stable- 
men, all  within  the  abbey  seemed  buried 
in  slumber. 


Although  it  was  scarcely  more  than  five 
o'clock,  Daly's  impatience  at  the  continued 
quietude  around  him  began  to  manifest  it- 
self ;  he  walked  hastily  to  and  fro,  endea- 
voring to  occupy  his  thoughts  by  a  hun- 
dred little  details,  till  at  last  he  found  him- 
self returning  to  the  same  places  and  with 
the  self-same  objects  again  and  again,  while 
he  muttered  broken  sentences  of  angry  com- 
ments on  peo])le  Avho  could  sleep  so  sound- 
ly at  such  a  time. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  fretful  moods  he 
had  approached  the  little  flower-garden  of 
the  sub-pi'ior's  house,  when  the  twinkling 
of  a  light  attracted  him  ;  it  came  from  the 
window  of  Lady  Eleanor's  favorite  draw- 
ing-room, and  glittered  like  a  star  in  the 
gloom  of  the  morning.  Curious  to  see  who 
was  stirring  in  that  part  of  the  house,  he 
drew  near,  and  opening  the  wicket,  noiseless- 
ly approached  the  window.  He  there  beheld 
Lady  Eleanor,  who,  supported  on  Helen's 
arm,  moved  slowly  along  the  room,  stop- 
ping at  intervals,  and  again  proceeding  ; 
she  seemed  to  be  taking  a  last  fareAvell  of 
the  various  Avell-known  objects  endeared  to 
her  by  years  of  companionship  ;  her  hand- 
kerchief was  often  raised  to  her  eyes  as  she 
went,  but  neither  uttered  a  syllable. 
Ashamed  to  have  obtruded  even  thus  upon 
a  scene  of  private  sorrow,  Daly  turned  back 
again  to  the  court-yard,  where  now  the 
loud  voice  of  the  knight  was  heard  giving 
his  orders  to  the  servants. 

The  first  greetings  over,  the  knight  took 
Daly's  arm  and  walked  beside  him. 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter 
in  the  night,  Bagenal,"  said  he,  *'and  am 
convinced  it  were  far  better  that  you  should 
remain  with  Lionel ;  we  can  easily  make 
our  journey  alone — the  road  is  open,  and 
no  difficulty  in  following  it^but  that  poor 
boy  Avill  need  advice  and  counsel.  You 
will  probably  receive  letters  from  Dublin 
by  post,  with  some  instructions  how  to  act ; 
in  any  case  my  heart  fails  me  in  leaving 
Lionel  t'o  himself." 

''  I'll  remain,  then,"  replied  Daly  ;  "  I'll 
see  you  the  first  stage  out  of  West]3ort,  and 
then  return  here.  It  is,  jDcrhaps,  better  as 
you  say." 

"  There  is  another  point,"  said  Darcy, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  evident  hesitation 
in  his  manner;  "it  is  perfectly  impossible 
for  me  to  walk  through  this  labyrinth  with- 
out your  guidance,  Bagenal — I  have  neither 
head  nor  heart  for  it— you  must  be  the  pi- 
lot, and  if  you  quit  the  helm  for  a  mo- 
ment— " 

"Trust  mc,  Maurice,  I'll  not  do  it,"  said 
Daly,  grasping  his  hand  with  a  firm  grip. 

"I  know  that  well,"  said  the  knight,  as 
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his  voice  trembled  with  agitation  ;  "  I 
never  doubted  the  will,  Bagenal,  it  was  the 
power  only  I  suspected.  1  see  you  will  not 
iinderstand  me.  Confound  it !  why  should 
old  friends,  such  as  we  are,  keep  beating 
about  the  bush,  or  fencing  like  a  pair  of 
diplomatists  ?  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  that  bond  of  yours  :  there  is  some- 
tuing  like  seven  thousand  pounds  lying  to 
my  credit  at  Henshaw's  ;  take  what  is  ne- 
cessary, and  get  rid  of  that  scoundrel  Hick- 
m.an's  claim.     If  they  should  arrest  you — " 

*'  I  wish  he  had  done  so  yesterday — my 
infernal  temper,  that  never  will  let  matters 
take  due  course,  stopped  the  fellow ;  you 
can't  see  why,  but  I'll  tell  you.  I  paid  the 
money  to  Hickman's  law-agent,  in  Dublin, 
the  morning  I  started  from  town,  and  they 
had  not  time  to  stop  the  execution  of  the 
writ  down  here.  Yes,  Darcy,  there  was 
one  drop  more  in  the  stoup,  and  I  drained 
it !  The  last  few  acres  I  possessed  in  the 
world,  the  old  estate  of  Hardress  Daly,  is 
now  in  the  ownership  of  one  Samuel  Ker- 
ney,  grocer,  of  Bride  street.  I  paid  off 
Hickman,  however,  and  found  sometliing 
like  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds 
afterward  in  my  pocket.  But  let  us  talk  of 
something  else — you  must  not  yield  to  these 
people  without  a  struggle;  Bicknell  says 
there  are  abundant  grounds  for  a  trial  at 
bar  in  the  affair.  If  collusion  between 
Hickman  and  Gleeson  should  be  proved — 
that  many  of  the  leases  were  granted  with 
false  si,gnaturcs  annexed — " 

^'  I'll  do  whatever  men  of  credit  and 
character  counsel  me,"  said  the  knight ; 
"if  there  be  any  question  of  right,  I'll 
neither  compromise  nor  surrender  it — I 
can  pi'omise  no  more.  But  here  comes  Lio- 
nel— to  announce  breakfast,  perhaps." 

And  so  it  was  ;  the  young  man  came  to- 
ward them  with  an  easj  smile,  presenting  a 
hand  to  each.  If  sorrow  had  sunk  deeply 
into  his  heart,  few  traces  of  grief  were  ap- 
parent in  his  manly,  handsome  counte- 
nance. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  party, 
the  breakfast  did  not  pass  over  as  lightly  as 
the  dinner  of  the  previous  day  ;  the  event- 
ful moment  of  parting  was  now  too  near 
not  to  exclude  every  other  subject,  and  even 
when  by  an  exertion  some  allusion  to  a  dif- 
ferent topic  would  be  made,  a  chance  ques- 
tion, the  entrance  of  a  servant  for  orders, 
or  the  tramp  of  horses  in  the  court-yard, 
would  suddenly  bring  back  the  errant 
thoughts,  and  place  the  sad  reality  in  all  its 
force  before  them. 

Breakfast  was  over,  and  yet  no  one  stirred  ; 
a  heavy,  dreary  rcA^erie  seemed  to  have  set- 
tled, on.  all  except  Daly — and  he.  from  del- 


icacy, restrained  the  impatience  that  was 
working  within  him.  In  vain  he  sought 
to  catch  Darcy's  eye,  and  then  Lionel's — 
both  were  bent  downward.  Lady  Eleanor 
at  last  looked  up,  and  at  once  seemed  to 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  "  and  I  see  Mr.  Daly  is  not  sorry  at 
it.     Helen,  dearest,  fetch  me  my  gloves." 

She  arose,  and  the  others  witl{  her.  The 
calmness  in  which  she  spoke  on  the  theme 
that  none  dared  approach,  seemed  almost 
to  electrify  them,  Avhen  suddenly  a  low  sob 
was  heard,  and  the  mother  fell,  in  a  burst 
of  anguish,  into  the  arms  of  her  son, 

'•  Eleanor,  my  dearest  Eleanor  ! "  said 
Darcy,  as  his  pale  cheek  shook  and  his  lip 
trembled.  ■  As  if  recalled  to  herself  by  the 
words,  she  raised  her  head,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  deep-meaning  sorrow,  said, 

"It  is  the  first  tear  I  have  yet  shed  ;  it 
shall  be  the  last."  Then,  taking  Daly's  arm, 
she  walked  steadily  forward. 

"I  have  often  wondered,"  said  she,  "at 
the  prayer  of  a  condemned  felon  for  a  few 
hours  longer  of  life,  but  I  can  understand 
it  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  gi^'e  life  itself 
for  another  day  within  these  walls,  where 
often  I  have  pined  with  ennui.  You  will 
watch  over  Lionel  for  me,  Mr.  Daly.  When 
i\\e  world  went  fairly  with  us,  calamities 
came  softened — as  the  summer  rain  falls 
lighter  in  sunshine — but  now,  now  that  Ave 
have  lost  so  much,  we  cannot  afPord  more."' 

Daly's  stern  features  grew  sterner  and 
darker  ;  his  lips  were  compressed  more  firm- 
ly ;  he  tried  to  say  a  few  words,  but  a  low, 
indistinct  muttering  was  all  that  came. 

The  next  moment  the  carriage  door  was 
closed  on  the  party — they  Avere  gone. 

Lionel  stood  gazing  after  them  till  they 
disappeared  ;  and  then,  with  a  slow  step, 
re-entered  the  abbey. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BAGENAL    DALY's    RETURN. 

LioxEL  Darcy  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  altered  fortunes  so  long  as  others  Avere 
around  him,  and  that  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ertion existed  ;  but  once  more  alone  within 
that  silent  and  deserted  house,  all  his  cour- 
age failed  him  at  once,  and  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  scat,  and  gave  way  to  grief. 
Xever  were  the  brighter  prospects  of  open- 
ing life  more  cruelly  dashed,  and  yet  his 
sorrow  was  for  others.  Every  object  about 
l)rought  up  thoughts  of  that  dear  mother 
and  sister,  to  whom  the  refinements  of  life 
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were  less  luxuries  than  wants.  IIow  were 
1  liey  to  engage  in  the  stern  eontlict  with  daily 
l)overty — to  see  themselves  bereft  of  all  the 
a])plianccs  whicli  filled  up  the  hours  of  each 
day  ?  Could  his  mother,  frail  and  delicate 
as  she  was,  much  longer  sustain  the  effort 
by  which  she  first  met  the  stroke  of  fortune  ? 
Would  not  the  reaction,  whenever  it  came, 
be  too  terrible  to  be  borne  ?  And  Helen, 
too — his  sweet  and  lovely  sister — she  whom 
he  had  loved  to  think  of  as  the  admired  of 
a  si)lendid  court ;  on  whose  appearance  in 
tlie  Avorld  he  had  so  often  si)eculatcd,  castle- 
l)uilding  over  tlie  sensations  her  beauty  and 
her  gracefulness  would  excite — what  was  to 
be  her  lot  ?  Deep  and  heartf el  t  as  his  sor- 
row was  for  them,  it  was  only  when  he 
thouglit  of  his  father  that  Lionel's  anguish 
burst  its  bounds,  and  he  broke  into  a  tor- 
rent of  tears.  From  very  boyhood  he  had 
loved  and  admired  him,  but  never  had  the 
high  features  of  his  character  so  impressed 
Lionel  Darcy,  as  when  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune called  up  that  noble  spirit  whose  cour- 
age displayed  itself  in  manly  submission 
and  the  generous  effort  to  support  the  hearts 
of  others.  How  cruel  did  the  decrees  of 
fate  seem  to  him,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  visited  so  heavily,  while  vice  and  mean- 
ness prospered  on  every  side.  He  knew  not 
that  virtue  has  no  nobler  attribute  than  its 
power  of  sustaining  unmerited  affliction,and 
that  the  destiny  of  the  good  man  is  never 
more  nobly  carried  out  than  when  he  points 
the  example  of  patience  in  suffering. 

Immersed  in  such  gloomy  thoughts,  he 
Avandered  on  from  room  to  room,  feeding,  as 
it  were,  the  appetite  for  sorrow,  by  the  sight 
of  every  object  that  could  remind  him  of 
past  happiness  ;  nor  were  they  few.  There 
Avas  the  window-seat  he  loved  to  sit  in  as  a 
boy,  when  all  the  charm  of  some  high- 
v.'rought  story  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
wandering  at  intervals  over  the  green  hills, 
where  the  lambs  were  playing,  or  adown  by 
that  dark  stream,  where  circling  eddies 
marked  the  leaping  trout.  Here  was  Hel- 
en's favorite  room,  a  little  octagon  bou- 
doir, from  every  window  of  which  a  dif- 
ferent prospect  opened;  it  seemed  to  breathe 
of  her  sweet  presence  even  yet  ;  the  open 
desk,  from  which  she  had  taken  some  let- 
ter, lay  there  upon  the  table,  the  pen  she 
had  last  touched,  the  chair  she  sat  upon, 
all,  even  to  the  little  nosegay  of  scarce  faded 
flowers,  the  last  she  had  plucked,  teemed 
with  her  memory.  He  walked  on  with 
bent-down  head  and  tardy  step,  and  enter- 
ed the  little  room  which,  opening  on  the 
lawn,  was  used  by  the  knight  to  receive 
such  of  the  tenantry  as  came  to  him  for  as- 
sistance or  advice ;  many  an  hour  had  he 


sat  there  beside  his  father,  and,  while  lis- 
tening with  the  eager  curiosity  of  youth  to 
the  little  stories  of  the  poor  man's  life,  his 
trials  and  his  difficulties,  imbibed  lessons 
of  charity  and  benevolence  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. • 

The  great  square  volume  in  which  the 
knight  used  to  record  his  notes  of  the 
neighboring  poor,  lay  on  the  table ;  his 
chair  Avas  placed  near  it;  all  Avas  in  readi- 
ness for  his  coming  Avho  Avas  to  come  there 
no  more  !  As  Lionel  stood  in  silent  sor- 
row, surveying  these  objects,  the  shadow  of 
a  man  darkened  the  window.  He  turned 
suddenly,  and  saAV  the  tall,  scarecrow  fig- 
ure of  Flury,  the  madman.  A  large  pla- 
card decorated  the  front  of  his  hat,  on 
Avhich  the  Avords  "  Down  Avith  the  Dar- 
cys!"  were  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers, 
like  handbills,  Avhicli  he  shook  Avith  a  men- 
acing air  at  Lionel. 

"  What  is  this,  Flury  ?"  said  the  youth, 
opening  the  Avindow,  and  at  the  same  time 
snatching  one  of  the  papers  from  his  hand. 

"  It's  the  full  account  of  the  grand  auc- 
tion of  government  hacks,''  said  Flury, with 
the  sing-song  intonation  of  a  street-crier, 
"  no  longer  needed  for  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  be  sowld  Avithout  resarve." 

''And  Avho  sent  you  here  Avith  this?"- 
said  the  young  man,  moderating  his  tone 
to  avoid  startling  the  other. 

"Connor  Egan,  Hickman's  man,  gave 
me  a  pint  and  a  noggin  of  spirits  to  cry  the 
auction,  and  tould  me  to  come  up  here,  for 
maybe  you'd  like  to  hear  of  it  ye'rsel ves. " 

Lionel  threw  his  eyes  over  the  offensive 
lines,  where,  in  coarse  ribaldry,  names  the 
most  A'enerable  Avere  held  up  to  scorn  and 
derision.  If  it  was  some  satisfaction  to 
find  that  his  father  Avas  linked  in  the  ruffianly 
attack  Avith  men  of  honor  as  unblemished 
as  his  own,  he  Avas  not  less  outrat^cd  at  the 
vindictive  cowardice  that  had 
this  insult. 

"•  There'll  be  a  fine  sight  of  people  there, 
by  all  accounts,"  said  Flury,  gravely,  "for 
the  auction-bills  is  far  and  near  over  the 
country,  and  the  Castlebar  coach  has  one 
on  each  door." 

'•  Is  popular  feeling  always  as  corrupt  a 
thing  as  this?"  muttered  Lionel,  with  a 
.bitter  sneer,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the 
door  of  the  room  Avas  opened,  and  Daly  en- 
tered. His  face  Avas  marked  by  a  severe 
cut  on  one  cheek,  from  Avhicli  the  blood 
had  flowed  freely  ;  a  dark  blue  stain,  as  of 
a  blow,  Avas  on  his  chin,  and  one  hand  he 
carried  enveloped  in  his  handkerchief  ;  his 
clothes  were  torn  besides  in  many  places, 
and  bore  traces  of  a  severe  personal  conflict. 
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"What  has  liappened  ?"  said  Lionel,  as 
he  looked  in  alarm  at  the  swollen  and 
blood-stained  features.     "Did  you  fall  ?" 

"Fall!  no  such  thing,  boy,"  replied 
Daly,  sternly  ;  "but  some  worthy  folk  in 
Castlebar  planned  a  little  surprise  for  me 
this  morning.  Thoy  heard,  it  seems,  that 
we  passed  through  the  town  by  daybreak, 
but  that  I  was  to  return  before  noon  ;  and 
so  they  placed  some  cars  and  turf  creels  in 
the  main  street,  opposite  the  inn,  in  such  a 
way  that,  while  seeming  merely  accident, 
would  efTectnally  stop  a  horseman  from 
proceeding.  When  I  arrived  at  the  sjiot,  I 
halted,  and  called  out  to  the  fellows  to 
move  on,  and  let  me  pass.  They  took  no 
heed  of  my  words,  and  then  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment wdiat  was  intended.  I  had  no  arms  ; 
I  purposely  left  my  pistols  behind  me,  for 
I  feared  something  might  provoke  me, 
though  not  anticipating  such  as  this.  So 
I  got  down  and  drew  this  wattle  from  the 
side  of  a  turf  creel — you  see  it  is  a  strong 
blackthorn,  and  good  stuff,  too.  Before  1 
was  in  the  saddle  the  word  w^as  passed,  and 
the  whole  street  was  full  of  i)eople,  and  I 
now  perceived  that,  by  the  same  maneuver 
as  they  employed  in  front,  they  had  also 
closed  the  rear  upon  me,  and  cut  off  my 
retreat.  'JSIow  for  it!  now  for  it  !'  they 
shouted.  '  Where's  Bully  Dodd  ? — where's 
the  Bullv  ?'  I  suj^pose  you  know  the  fel- 
low ?" 

"The  man  that  was  transported  ?" 

"  The  same.  The  greatest  ruffian  the 
country  was  cursed  Avith.  He  came  at  the 
call,  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  a 
handkerchief  round  his  waist,  redely  for  a 
fight.  There  was  an  old  quarrel  between 
us,  for  it  Avas  I  captured  the  fellow  the  day 
after  he  burnt  down  Dawson's  house.  He 
came  toward  me,  the  mob  opening  a  way 
for  him,  with  a  pewter  pot  of  porter  in  his 
hand. 

"'  '  We  Avant  you  to  dhrink  a  toast  for  us, 
Mr.  Daly,'  said  he,  with  a  marked  courte- 
sy, and  a  grin  that  amused  the  felloAvs 
around  him.  '  You  were  always  a  patriot, 
and  won't  make  any  objections  to  it.' 

*•  *  What  is  the  liquor  ?  '  said  I. 

"'Good  porter — divil  a  less,'  cried  the 
mob;  '  Mol  Heavyside's  best.'  And  so  I 
took  the  vessel  in  my  hands,  and  before 
they  could  say  a  syllable  drained  it  to  the 
bott'om,  for  I  was  very  thirsty  with  the 
ride,  and  in  Avant  of  something  to  refresh 
myself. 

"  '  But  you  didn't  dhrink  the  toast,'  said 
Dodd,  savagely. 

"  '  Where  was  the  toast  ?  He  didn't  say 
the  words,'  shouted  the  mob. 


"  'Oil  Avith  his  hat,  and  make  him  drink 
it,'  cried  out  several  others  from  a  distance. 
They  saved  me  one  i)art  of  the  trouble,  for 
they  knocked  off  my  hat  with  a  stone. 

"  '  Here's  health  and  long  life  to  Hick- 
man O'lieilly  ! '  cried  out  Dodd,  '  that's  the 
toast. ' 

"  *  And  Avhat  have  I  to  Avish  him  either  ? ' 
said  I,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  I  tore  open 
the  pewter  measure,  and  then  Avith  one 
strong  dash  of  my  hand  drove  it  down  on 
the  ruffian's  head,  down  to  the  very  broAvs. 
I  lost  no  time  afterward,  but  striking  right 
and  left,  plunged  forward  ;  the  mob  tied  as 
I  followed,  ancl  by  good  luck,  the  car-horses 
getting  frightened,  sprang  forward  also, 
and  so  I  rode  on  with  a  few  slight  cuts  a 
stone  or  two  struck  me,  nothing  more  ;  but 
they'll  need  a  plumber  to  rid  my  friend 
Dodd  of  his  helmet." 

"  And  Ave  used  to  call  this  toAvn  our 
own,"  said  Lionel,  bitterly. 

"Nothing  is  a  man's  OA\n  but  his  honor, 
sir.  That  base  cowardice  yonder  believes 
itself  honest  and  independent,  as  if  a  single 
right  feeling,  a  single  good  or  virtuous 
thought,  could  consort  with  habits  like 
theirs  ;  but  they  are  less  base  than  those 
Avho  instigate  them.  The  real  scoundrels 
are  the  Hickmans  of  this  Avorld,  the  men 
Avho  compensate  for  low  birth  and  plebeian 
origin  by  calumniating  the  well-born  and 
the  noble.  What  is  Flury  wanting  here  ?  " 
said  he,  as,  attracted  by  Daly's  narrative, 
the  poor  felloAV  had  draAvn  near  to  listen. 

"I  am  glad  you  put  the  pewter  pot  on 
the  bully's  head,  he's  a  disgrace  to  the 
town,"  said  Flury,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  he 
turned  aAvay  as  if  enjoying  the  downfall  of 
an  enemy. 

"Oh  !  I  see,"  said  Daly,  taking  up  one 
of  the  papers  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
"this  is  the  first  act  of  the  drama;  come 
along,  Lionel,  let  us  talk  of  matters  nearer 
to  our  hearts." 

They  walked  along  together  to  the  libra- 
ry, each  silently  following  his  own  train  of 
thought,  and  for  some  time  neither  seemed 
disposed  to  speak.  Lionel  at  length  broke 
silence,  as  he  said, 

"I  haA'c  been  thinking  over  it,  and  am 
couA'inced  my  father  will  ncAcr  be  able  to 
endure  this  life  of  inactivity  before  him.'' 

"That  is  exactly  the  fear  I  entertain  my- 
self for  him  ;  altered  fortunes  Avill  impress 
themselves  more  in  the  diminished  sphere 
to  Avhich  his  influence  and  utility  will  be 
reduced,  than  in  anything  else  ;  but  how  to 
remedy  this  ? '' 

"  I  have  been  considering  that  also,  but 
A'ou  must  advise  me  if  the  plan  be  a  likely 
one.     He  held  the  rank  of  colonel  once — " 
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"  To  be  sure  he  did,  and  with  good  right, 
he  raised  the  regiment  liimself.  Darcy's 
Liglit  Horse  were  as  handsome  a  set  of  fel- 
lows as  the  service  coukl  boast  of." 

"  Well,  then,  my  notion  is,  that  although 
the'  Government  did  not  buy  his  vote  on  the 
Union,  there  would  be  no  just  reason  why 
they  should  not  appoint  him  to  some  one 
of  those  hundred  situations  which  the  ser- 
vice includes.  His  former  rank,  his  con- 
nection and  position,  his  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes, are,  in  some  sense,  claims.  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  his  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  remembered  against  him  at 
such  a  moment. 

"I  hardly  think  it  would,"  said  Daly, 
musingly  ;  '"'  there  is  much  in  what  you 
propose.  Would  Lord  Netherby  support 
sucli  a  request  if  it  were  made  ?  "' 

"■  He  could  not  well  decline  it ;  almost 
the  last  thing  he  said  at  parting  was,  that 
whatever  favor  he  enjoyed  should  be  gladly 
employed  in  our  behalf.  Besides,  we  really 
seek  nothing  to  which  we  may  not  lay  fair 
and  honest  claim.  My  intention  would 
be  to  write  at  once  to  Lord  Netherby,  ac- 
quainting him  briefly  with  our  altered  for- 
tunes," 

"  The  more  briefly  on  that  topic  the  bet- 
ter," said  Daly,  dryly. 

"To  niention  my  father's  military  rank 
and  services,  to  state  that  having  raised  and 
equipped  a  company  at  his  own  expense, 
without  accepting  the  slightest   aid  from 
the  Government,  now,  in  his  present  change 
of  condition,  be  would  be  proud  of  any  re- 1 
cognition  of  those  services  which  once  he  i 
was  but  too  i^appy  to  render  unrewarded  to 
the   Crown,      There   are  many  ])ositions, 
more  or  less  lucrative,  which  would  well 
become  him,  and  which  no  right-minded  i 
gentleman  could  say  were  ill  bestowed  on 
such  a  man." 

"All  true,"  said  Daly,  Avhose  eye  bright- 
ened as  he  gazed  on  the  youth  whose  char- 
acter seemed  already  about  to  develop  itself 
under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  with  traits 
of  more  thoughtful  meaning  than  yet  ap- 
peared in  him. 

"Then  I  will  write  to  Lord  ISTetherby  at 
once,"  resumed  Lionel;  "there  can  be  no 
indelicacy  in  making  such  a  request ;  he 
is  our  relative,  the  nearest  my  mother  has." 

"  He  is  far  better,  he's  a  lord  in  waiting, 
and  a  very  subtle  courtier,"  said  Daly. 
"Write  this  day,  and,  if  you  like  it,  I'll 
dictate  the  letter." 

Lionel  accepted  the  ofPer  with  all  the 
pleasure  possible.  He  had  been  from  boy- 
hood a  firm  believer  in  the  resources  and 
skill  of  Daly  in  every  possible  contingency 
of  life,  and  looked  on  him  as  one  of  those 


persons  who  invariably  succeed  when  every 
body  else  fails. 

There  is  a  species  of  promptitude  in  ac- 
tion, the  fruit  generally  of  a  strong  will 
and  a  quick  imagination,  which  young  men 
mistake  for  a  much  higher  gift,  and  esti- 
mate at  a  })rice  very  far  above  its  value. 
Bagenal  Daly  had,  liowever,  other  qualities 
than  these,  but  truth  compels  us  to  own, 
that  in  Lionel's  eyes  his  supremacy  on  such 
grounds  was  no  small  merit.  He  had  ever 
found  him  ready  for  every  emergency, 
prompt  to  decide,  no  less  quick  to  act,  and 
without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  suc- 
cess followed  such  rapid  resolves,  this  very 
energy  charmed  him.  It  was,  then,  in  per- 
fect confidence  on  the  skill  and  address  of 
his  adviser  that  Lionel  sat  down,  pen  in 
hand,  to  write  at  his  dictation. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVL 

THE     LAW     AND     ITS    CHANCES. 

We  left  Mr.  Daly  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  last  chapter  in  the  exercise  of — 
what  to  him  was  always  a  critical  matter — 
the  functions  of  a  polite  letter- writer. 
His  faults,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  were 
much  less  those  of  style  than  of  the  in- 
dividual himself  ;  for  if  he  rarely  failed  to 
convey  a  clear  notion  of  his  views  and  in- 
tentions, he  still  more  rarely  omitted  to 
impart  considerable  insight  into  his  own 
character. 

His  abrupt  and  broken  sentences,  his 
sudden  Outbreaks  of  intelligence  or  pas- 
sion, were  not  inaptly  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  a  handwriting,  which  was  bold, 
careless,  and  hurried.  Indifferent  to  every- 
thing like  neatness  or  accuracy,  generally 
blotted,  and  never  very  legible,  these  defects, 
if  they  did  not  palliate,  they  might,  in  a 
measure,  explain  something  of  his  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  but  now,  when  about 
to  dictate  to  another,  the  case  was  different, 
and  those  interruptions  Avhich  Daly  would 
have  set  down  by  a  dash  of  his  pen,  were  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  less  significant  medium 
of  mere  blanks. 

"I'm  ready,"  said  Lionel,  at  length,  as 
he  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  expectation 
of  Daly's  commencement.  But  that  gentle- 
man was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  look  out  upon  the  lawn. 

"Very  well,  begin — 'My  dear  Lord 
Netherby,'  or  '  My  dear  lord  ' — it  doesn't 
signify  which,  though  I  suppose  he  would 
be  of  another  mind,  and  find  a  whole  world 
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of  difference  between  tlie  two.  Have  you 
that  ? — very  well.  Then  go  on  to  mention, 
in  such  terms  as  you  like  yourself,  the  sud- 
den change  of  fortune  that  has  befallen 
your  family,  briefly,  but  decisively." 

"  Dictate  it,  I'll  follow  you,"  said  Lionel, 
somewhat  put  out  by  this  mode  of  com-posi- 
tion. 

"  Oh  !  it  doesn't  matter  exactly  what  the 
words  are — say,  that  a  d — d  scoundrel, 
Glecsou — Honest  Tom  we  always  called  him 
■ — has  cut  o.nd  run  with  something  like  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  forging 
and  falsifying  every  signature  to  our  leases 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ;  we  are, 
in  consequence,  mined — obliged  to  leave 
the  abbey,  take  to  a  cottage — a  devilish  poor 
one,  too." 

*' Don't  go  so  fast — *we  are,  in  con- 
sequence— ' " 

"■  Utterly  smashed  —  broken  up  —  no 
home,  and  devilish  little  to  live  upon — my 
mother's  jointure  being  barely  sufficient  for 
herself  and  Helen.  I  want,  therefore,  to 
remind  you — your  lordship,  that  is— to  re- 
mind your  lordship  of  the  kind  pledge 
Avhich  you  so  lately  made  us,  at  a  time 
when  we  little  anticipated  the  early  neces- 
sity we  should  have  to  recall  it.  My 
father,  some  forty-five  or  six  years  back, 
raised  the  Darcy  Light  Horse,  equipped, 
armed,  and  mounted  six  hundred  men  at 
his  own  expense.  This  regiment,  of  which 
he  took  the  head,  did  good  service  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and,  although  distinguished 
in  many  actions,  he  received  nothing  but 
thanks — happily  not  wanting  more,  if  so 
much.  Times  are  changed  now  with  him, 
and  it  would  be  a  seasonable  act  of  kind- 
ness, and  a  suitable  reward  to  an  old  officer 
— highly  esteemed  as  he  is,  and  has  been 
through  life — to  make  up  for  past  neglect 
by  some  appointment — the  service  has  many 
such — Confound  them !  the  pension-list 
shows  what  fellows  there  are — ^^' governors 
and  deputy  governors,'  ' acting  adjutants ' 
of  this,  and  'deputy  assistant  commis- 
saries' of  that." 

"  I'm  not  to  write  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  you  needn't — it  would  do  no  harm, 
though,  to  give  them  a  hint  on  the  subject 
— but  never  mind  it  now.  1  As  for  myself. 
I'll  leave  the  Guards,  and  take  service  in  the 
line.  I  am  only  anxious  for  a  regiment 
on  a  foreign  station,  and  if  in  India,  so 
much  the  better.'  Is  that  down  ?  Well 
— eh  !  that  will  do,  I  think.  You  may 
just  say,  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged without  any  communication  with 
your  father,  inasmuch  as,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  he  might  feel  bound  to  decline 
what  was  tendered  as  an  offer,  though  he 
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would  hold  himself  pledged  to  accept  what 
was  called  by  the  name  of  duty.  Yes, 
Lionel,  that's  the  way  to  put  the  case — 
active  service,  by  all  means,  active  service 
— noguard-mounting  at  Windsor  or  Carlton 
House — no  Hounslow  Heath  engagements." 
Lionel  followed,  as  well  as  he  was  aljle, 
the  suggestions,  to  which  sundry  short 
interjections  and  broken  "  hems  \ "  and 
"  ha's !  "  gave  no  small  confusion,  and  at  last 
finished  a  letter,  which,  if  it  conveyed  some 
part  of  the  intention,  was  even  a  stronger 
exponent  of  the  character  of  him  who  dic- 
tated it. 

"  Shall  I  read  it  over  to  you  ?  " 
"Heaven  forbid!  If  you  did,  I'd  alter 
every  word  of  it.  I  never  reconsidered  a 
note  that  I  did  not  change  my  mind  about 
it,  and  I  don't  believe  I  ever  counted  a  sum 
of  money  over  more  than  once  without 
making  the  tot  vary  each  time.  Send  it 
off  as  it  is — 'Yours  truly,  Lionel  Darcy.'" 
It  was  about  ten  days  after  the  events  we 
have  just  related,  that  Bagenal  Daly  sat  in 
consultation  with  Darcy's  lawyer  in  the 
back  parlor  of  the  knight's  Dublin  resi- 
dence. Lionel,  who  had  been  in  conclave 
with  them  for  several  hours,  had  just  left 
the  room,and  they  now  remained  in  thought- 
ful silence,  pondering  over  their  late  dis- 
cussion. 

*'That  young  man,"  said  Bicknell,  at 
length,  ''is  very  far  from  being  deficient 
in  ability,  but  he  is  wayward  and  reckless 
as  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  he  seems  to  have 
signed  his  name  everywhere  they  told  him, 
and  to  anything.  Here  are  leases  forever 
at  nomi)ial  rents — no  fines  in  renewal- 
rights  of  fishery  disposed  of,  oak  timber, 
marljlc  quarries,  property  of  every  kind 
made  away  with.  Never  was  there  such 
wasteful,  ruinous  expenditure  coupled  with 
peculation  and  actual  robbery  at  the  same 
time." 

"  AVhat's  to  be  done  ?"  said  Daly,  inter- 
rupting a  catalogue  of  disasters  he  could 
scarcely  listen   to   with   patience;    "have 

i  you  anything  to  propose  ?  '' 

i  "  We  must  move  in  equity  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  these  documents  ;  many 

j  of  the  signatures  are  probably  false ;   we 

I  can  lay  a  case  for  a  jury — " 

1  ^'  Well,  I  don't  Avant  to  hear  the  details — 
you  mean  to  go  to  law ;  now,  has  Darcy 
wherewithal  to  sustain  a  suit  ?  These  Hick- 
mans  are  rich." 

[      "Very    wealthy    people,    indeed,"  said 

I  Bicknell,  dryly.  "  The  knight  cannot  en- 
gage in  a  legal  contest  with  them  without 
adequate  means.  I  am  not  sufficiently  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Darcy's  resources  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  safetv  of  such  a  step." 
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"I  can  tell  yon,  then;  they  have  noth- 
ing left  to  live  upon  save  his  wife's  jointure. 
Lady  Eleanor  has  something  like  a  thou- 
sand a  year  in  settlement — certainly  not 
more." 

*"If  they  can  contrive  to  live  on  half 
this  sum,"  said  the  lawyer,  cautiously,  "  we 
may,  perhaps,  find  the  remainder  enough 
for  our  purposes.  The  first  expenses  will 
be,  of  course,  very  heavy;;  drafts  to  pre- 
pare, searches  to  make,  witnesses  to  exam- 
ine, with  opinion  of  high  counsel,  will  all 
demand  considerable  outlay." 

"  This  is  a  point  I  can  give  no  opinion 
upon,"  said  Daly;  "they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  live  surrounded  with  luxuries 
of  every  kind  ;  whether  they  can  at  once 
descend  to  actual  poverty,  or  would  rather 
cling  to  the  remnant  of  their  former  com- 
forts, is  not  in  my  power  to  tell. " 

"  The  very  bond  under  which  they  have 
foreclosed,"  said  Bicknell,  "  admits  of  great 
question.  Unfortunately,  that  fellow  Glee- 
son  destroyed  all  the  papers  before  his 
suicide,  or  we  could  ascertain  if  a  clause  of 
redemption  were  not  inserted  ;  there  was 
no  registry  of  the  judgment,  and  we  are 
consequently  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"I  cannot  help  saying,"  said  Daly,  stern- 
ly, "  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  confounded 
subtleties  of  your  craft,  roguery  would  have 
a  less  profitable  sphere  of  employment ;  so 
many  hitclies,  so  many  small  crotchety  con- 
junctures influence  the  mere  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  a  man  is  led  at  last 
to  think  less  of  justice  itself  than  of  the 
petty  artifices  to  secure  a  superiority." 

"  I  must  assure  you  that  you  are  in  a 
great  error,"  said  Bicknell,  calmly;  "the 
complication  of  a  suit  is  the  necessary 
security  the  law  has  recourse  to  against  the 
wiles  and  stratagems  of  designing  men. 
What  you  call  its  hitches  and  subtleties, 
are  the'  pi'ovisions  against  craft  by  which 
mere  honesty  is  protected  ;  that  they  are 
sometimes  employed  to  defeat  justice,  is 
saying  no  more  than  that  they  are  only_ 
human  contrivances,  for  what  good  institu- 
tion cannot  be  so  perverted  ?  " 

"So  much  the  better  if  you  can  think 
so.  Now,  what  are  Darcy's  chauces  of 
success  ? — never  mind  recapitulating  de- 
tails, Avhich  remind  me  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  my  own  misfortunes,  but  say,  in 
one  word,  is  the  prospect  good  or  bad,  or 
has  it  a  tinge  of  both  ?  " 

"It  may  be  any  of  the  three,  according 
.to  the  way  in  Avhich  the  claim  is  prosecuted  ; 
if  there  be  sufficient  means — " 

"  Is  that  the  great  question  ?  " 

"Undoul)tedly  ;  large  fees  to  the  leading 
counsel,   retainers,  if  a  record  be  kept  for 


trial  at  the  Assizes,  and  payment  to  special 
juries,  all  arc  exiiensivc,  and  all  necessary." 

"  I'll  write  to  Darcy  to-night,  then— or, 
better  still,  I'll  write  to  Lady  Eleanor, 
repeating  what  yon  have  told  me,  and  ask- 
ing her  advice  and  opinion  ;  meanwhile, 
lose  no  time  in  consulting  Mr.  Boyle — you 
prefer  him  ?" 

"  Certainly,  in  a  case  like  this  he  cannot 
be  surpassed  ;  besides,  he  is  already  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  leading  facts,  and 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affair. 
There  are  classes  and  gradations  of  ability 
at  the  bar  irrespective  of  degrees  of  actual 
capacity  ;  v/e  have  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  Equity  Court,  the  light  field-pieces  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Congreve  rockets 
of  Assize  display  ;  to  misplace  or  confound 
them  would  be  a  grave  error." 

"  I  know  where  I'd  put  them  all,  if  my 
pleasure  were  to  be  consulted,"  muttered. 
Daly,  in  an  under  growl. 

"  Now,  if  we  have  a  case  for  a  jury,  we 
must  secure  Mr.  O'Halloran— " 

"He  who  made  a  speech  to  the  mob  in 
Smithfield  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  The  same  ;  I  perceive  yon  scarcely  ap- 
prove of  my  suggestion,  but  his  success  at 
the  bar  is  very  considerable  ;  he  knows  a 
good  deal  of  law,  and  a  great  deal  more 
about  mankind.  A  rising  man,  sir,  I  as- 
sure you." 

"  It  must  be  in  a  falling  state  of  society, 
then,"  said  Daly,  bitterly  ;  "  time  was  when 
the  first  requisite  of  a  barrister  was  to  be  a 
gentleman.  An  habitual  respect  for  the 
decorous  observances  of  polite  life  was 
deemed  an  essential  in  one  whose  opinions 
were  as  often  to  be  listened  to  in  questions 
of  right  feeling  as  of  right  doing.  His 
birth,  his  social  position,  and  his  acquire- 
ments, were  the  guarantees  he  gave  the 
world  that,  while  discussing  subtleties,  he 
would  not  be  seduced  into  anything  low  or 
unworthy.'  I  am  sorry  that  notion  has  be- 
come antiquated." 

'•  You  would  not  surely  exclude  men  of 
high  talents  from  a  career  because  their 
origin  was  humble  ?  "  said  Bicknell. 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple was  the  body-guard  of  noble  jjersons 
selected  to  surround  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  save  that  blood  was  deemed  the 
best  security  for  allegiance  ?  and  why 
should  not  the  law,  only  second  in  sacred 
resppct  to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  be  as 
rigidly  protected  ?  The  Church  excludes 
from  her  ministry  all  who  even  by  })hysical 
defect  may  suggest  matter  of  ridicule  or 
sarcasm  to  the  laity  ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
would  reject  from  all  concern  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  those  coarser  minds 
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whoso  habits  familiarize  them  witli  vulgar 
lastes  and  low  standards  of  opinion." 

*'I  confess  this  seems  to  me  very  ques- 
tionable doctrine,  n.ot  to  speak  of  the 
instances  which  the  law  exhibits  of  her 
brightest  ornaments  derived  from  the  very 
humblest  walks  in  life." 

"  Such  cases  are,  probably,  esteemed  the 
more  because  of  that  very  reason,"  said 
Daly,  hauglitily  ;  "  they  are  like  the  pearl 
in  the  oyster-shell,  not  very  remarkable  in 
itself,  but  one  must  go  so  low  down  to  seek 
for  it.  I  have  an  excuse  for  warmth  ;  I 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  a  large  fortune 
in  contesting  a  right  pronounced  by  high 
authority  to  be  incontrovertible.  Besides," 
added  he,  with  a  courteous  smile,  "  if 
Mr.  Bicknell  may  oppose  my  opinion, 
he  has  the  undoubted  superiority  that 
attaches  to  liberality,  his  own  family 
claiming  alliance  Avith  the  best  in  the 
land." 

This  happy  turn  seemed  to  divert  the 
course  of  a  conversation  which  half  threat- 
ened angrily.  Again  the  business  topic 
was  resumed,  and  after  a  short  discussion, 
Bicknell  took  his  leave,  while  Daly  prepared 
to  write  his  letter  to  Lady  Eleanor. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  task 
when  Lionel  entered  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  of  the  noto- 
rious robber  being  taken  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Who  do  von  mean  ?  Barrington  is  it  ?  " 

^'ISTo;  Freney." 

"  Freney  !  taken  ?  —  when  —  how  — 
where  ?  " 

"  It's  curious  enough,"  said  Lionel, coolly, 
seating  himself  to  read  the  paragraph, 
without  UQticing  the  eagerness  of  Daly's 
manner  ;  "  the  fellow  seems  to  have  had  a 
taste  for  sporting  matters,  which  no  per- 
sonal fear  could-  eradicate.  His  capture 
took  place  this  wise.  He  went  over  to 
Doncaster,  to  be  'present  at  the  Spring 
Meeting,  where  he  betted  freely,  and  won 
largely.  There  happened,  however,  to 
come  a  reverse  to  his  fortune,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  running  he  lost  everything, 
and  was  obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to  a 
former  companion,  who,  it  would  seem, 
was  some  hundred  pounds  in  his  debt ;  this 
worthy,  having  no  desire  to  refund,  threat- 
ened the  ]-)olice  ;  Freney  became  exasperated, 
knocked  him  down  on  the  spot,  and  then, 
turning  smartly  round,  chucked  one  of  the 
jockeys  from  his  saddle,  sprang  on  the 
horse's  back,  and  made  off  like  lightning. 
The  other,  only  stunned  for  a  moment, 
was  soon  on  his  legs  again,  and  the  cry  of 
*  Freney!  it 'was  Freney,  the  robber!"  re- 
bounded throughout  tlie  race-course.     The 


scene  must  then  have  been  a  most  exciting 
one,  for  the  whole  mounted  po))ulation, 
with  one  accord,  gave  chase.  Noljlemeu 
and  counti-y  gentlemen,  fox-hunters,  farm- 
ers, and  blacklegs,  away  they  went,  Freney 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  and 
riding  splendidly." 

"That  I'm  sure  of," said  Daly,  earnestly. 
''Goon!" 

"Mellington  took  the  lead  of  every  one, 
mounted  on  that  great  steeple-chase  horse 
he  is  so  proud  of — no  fences  too  large  for 
him,  they  say  ;  but  the  robber — and  Avhat  a 
good  judge  of  country  the  fellow  must  be — 
left  the  heavy  ground,  and  preferred  even 
breasting  a  long  hill  of  grass-land,  with 
several  high  rails,  to  the  open  country 
below,  where  the  clay  soil  distressed  his 
horse.  By  this  maneuver,  says  the  news- 
paper, he  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit 
which  again  brought  the  great  body  of  his 
pursuers  close  up  with  him  ;  and  now  his 
dexterity  as  a  horseman  became  apparent, 
for  while  riding  at  top  speed,  and  handling 
his  horse  with  the  most  perfect  judgment, 
he  actually  contrived  to  divest  himself  of 
his  heavy  great-coat.  He  had  but  just  ac- 
complished this  very  difficult  task,  when 
Lord  Mellington  once  more  came  up. 
There  was  a  heavy  dyke  in  front,  with  a 
double  post  and  rail,  and  at  this  they 
rushed  desperately,  each,  apparently,  caf- 
culating  on  the  other  being  thrown,  or  at 
least  checked. 

'•'  Freney,  now  only  a  dozen  strides  in 
advance,  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  drawing 
a  .pistol  from  his  breast,  took  an  aim — as 
steadily,  too,  as  if  firing  at  a  mark.  Lord 
Mellington  saw  the  dreadful  purpose  of  the 
robber  ;  he  shouted  aloud,  and  pulling  up 
with  all  his  might,  he  bent  down  to  the 
very  mane  of  his  horse.  Freney  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  w^ith  one  mad  plunge  Lord 
Mellington's  horse  came  head-foremost  to 
the  ground  with  his  rider  under  him. 
Freney  was  not  long  the  victor ;  the  racer 
he  bestrode  breasted  the  high  rail,  and, 
unable  to  clear  it,  fell  heavily  forward, 
smashing  the  frail  timbers  before  him,  and 
pitching  the  rider  on  his  head.  He  was 
up  in  a  second  and  away  ;  for  about  twenty 
yards  his  speed  was  immense  ;  then  reeling, 
he  staggered  forward  and  fell  senseless ; 
before  he  rallied  he  was  taken,  and  in 
handcuffs.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
fellow,"  said  Lionel,  *'and,  by  Jov,e  !  one 
would  think  they  were  descriiting  some 
wild  denizen  of  the  w^oods,  or  some  strange 
animal  of  savage  life,  so  eloquent  is  the 
paragraph  about  his  appearance  and  per- 
sonal strength." 

'' A  well-knit  felloT^,  no  doubt,  and  more 
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than  a  match  for  most  in  single  combat," 
said  Daly,  musing. 

"You  have  soon  him,  then  ?" 

"Ay,  that  I  have,  and  must  see  him 
again.  ■  Whore  is  he  confined  ?  " 

"In  Newgate." 

"That  is  so  f;ir  fortunate,  hecause  the 
Jailer  is  an  old  acquaintanco  of  mine.-" 

"  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see  this  Fre- 
ney." 

"Come  along  with  me,  then,"  said  Daly, 
as  he  arose  and  rang  the  bell  to  order  a 
carriage;  "you  shall  gratify  your  curios- 
ity, but  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  us  alone 
together  afterward,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  a  little  affair  of  confidence 
between  us." 

It  did,  indeed,  appear  not  a  little  strange 
that  any  secret  negotiation  or  understand- 
ing should  exist  between  two  such  men, 
but  Lionel  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  but  silently  pre- 
pared to  accompany  him.  As  they  went 
along  toward  Newgate,  Daly  related  several 
anecdotes  of  Freuey,  all  of  which  tended  to 
show  that  the  fellow  had  all  his  life  felt 
that  strange  passion  for  danger  so  attractive 
to  certain  minds,  and  that  his  lawless 
career  was  more  probably  adopted  from  this 
tendency  than  any  mere  desire  of  money- 
getting.  Many  of  his  robberies  resembled 
feats  of  daring  rather  than  cautious  schemes 
to  obtain  property.  "Society,"  added 
Daly,  "is  truly  not  much  benefited  be- 
cause th6  highwayman  is  capricious,  but 
still,  one  cannot  divest  oneself  of  a  certain 
interest  for  a  rascal  who  has  always  shown 
himself  ready  to  risk  his  neck,  and  who  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  distinct  act  of 
cruelty.  When  I  say  this  much,  I  must 
caution  you  against  indulging  a  sympathy 
for  a  law-breaker  because  he  is  not  a  perfect 
monster  of  iniquity  ;  such  fellows  are  very 
rare,  and  we  are  always  too  well  inclined  to 
admire  the  few  good  qualities  of  a  bad  man. 
Just  as  we  are  astonished  at  a  few  words 
spoken  plain  by  a  parrot. 

"  The  thini^s  themselves  are  neither  strange  nor 
rare, 
We  wonder  how  the  devil  they  came  there." 

While  Daly  wisely  cautioned  his  yonng 
companion  against  the  indulgence  of  a  false 
and  mawkish  sympathy  for  the  criminal, 
he,  in  his  own  heart,  could  not  help  feel- 
ing the  strongest  interest  for  any  misfortune 
of  a  spirit  so  wild  and  so  reckless. 

Daly's  card,  passed  througli  the  iron  grat- 
ing of  the  strong  door,  soon  procured  them 
admission,  and  they  were  conducted  into  a 
small  and  neatly  furnished  room,  where  a 
mild-looking,  middle-aged  man  was  seated. 


reading.     He  rose  as  they  entered,  and  sa- 
luted them  respectfully.  . 

"  Good  evening,  Dunn,  I  hope  I  see  you 
well.  My  friend.  Captain  Darcy — Mr. 
Dunn.  We  have  Just  hoard  that  the  noted 
Freney  has  taken  up  his  lodgings  here,  and 
are  curious  to  see  him." 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  refuse  your  request, 
Mr.  Daly  ;  my  orders  are  most  positive 
about  the  admission  of  any  one  to  the  pris- 
oner :  there  have  been  I  can't  say  how  many 
people  here  on  the  same  errand  since  four 
o'clock,  when  he  arrived." 

"I  think  I  ought  tobe  free  of  the  house," 
said  Daly,  laughing  ;  "  I  matriculated  here 
at  least,  if  I  didn't  take  out  a  high  degree." 
"  So  you  did,  sir,"  said  Dunn,  Joining  in 
the  laugh.  "  Freney  is  in  the  very  same 
cell  you  occupied  for  four  months." 

"  Come,  come,  then,  you  can't  refuse  me 
paying  a  visit  to  my  old  quarters." 

"  There  is  another  objection,  and  a 
stronger  one  — Freney  himself  declines  see- 
ing any  one,  and  asked  a  special  leave  of 
the  sheriff  to  refuse  all  comers  admission 
to  him." 

"This  surprises  me,"  said  Daly  ;  "why, 
the  fellow  has  a  prodigious  deal  of  personal 
vanity,  and  I  cannot  conceive  his  having 
adopted  such  a  resolution." 

"Perhaps  I  can  guess  his  meaning,"  said 
the  Jailer,  shrewdly  ;  "  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  came  here,  and  also  who 
tried  to  see  him  in  Liverpool,  were  artists 
of  one  kind  or  other,  wanting  to  take  busts 
or  profiles  of  him.  Now,  my  surmise  is, 
Freney  would  not  dislike  the  notoriety,  if 
it  were  not  that  "it  might  be  inconvenient 
one  of  these  days.  To  be  plain,  sir,  though 
he  is  doubly  ironed,  and  in  the  strongest 
part  of  the  strongest  Jail  in  Ireland,  he  is 
at  this  moment  meditating  on  an  escape,  in 
the  event  of  which  he  calculates  all  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  it  would  give  him  to 
have  his  picture  or  his  cast  stuck  up  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  kingclom. 
This,  at  least,  is  my  reading  of  the  mys- 
tery, but  I  think  it  is  not  without  some 
show  of  probability." 

"  Well,  the  objection  could  scarcely  ap- 
ply to  rne,''  said  Daly  ;  "  if  his  portrait  be 
not  taken  by  a  more  skillful  artist  than  I 
am,  he  may  be  very  easy  on  the  score  of  re- 
cognition. Pray  let  me  send  in  my  name 
to  him,  and  if  he  refuses  to  see  me,  I'll  not 
press  the  matter  further." 

Partly  from  an  old  feeling  of  kindness  to- 
ward Daly,  Dunn  gave  no  further  opposi- 
tion, but  "in  reality  he  was  certain  that  Fre- 
ney's  refusal  would  set  the  7natter  at  rest. 
His  surprise  was  consequently  great  when 
the  turnkey  returned  with  a  civil  message 
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from  Freney  that  lie  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Daly. 

"  Your  friend  can  remain  here,"  said 
Dunn,  in  a  voice  that  plainly  siiowed  he 
was  not  quite  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  interview  ;  and  ])aly,  to 
alleviate  suspicions  natural  euough  in  one 
so  circumstauced,  assented,  and  walked  on 
after  the  turnkey,  alone.  j 

"  That's  the  way  ho  spends  his  time  ; 
liiten  to  him  now/'  whispered  the  turnkey, 
as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  cell, 
from  within  which  the  deep  tones  of  a  man's  j 
voice  Avere  heard  singing  to  himself,  as  he 
slowly  i)aced  the  narrow  chamber,  his  heavy 
fetters  keeping  a  melancholy  time  to  the.' 
melody :  i 

'Twas  afther  two  when  he  quitted  Naas, 
But  he  gave  the  spur  and  he  went  the  pace, 
"  As  many  as  like  may  now  give  cliase," 

Says  he,  "  1  give  you  warning. 
You  may  raise  the  country  far  and  near, 
From  Malin  Head  down  to  Cape  Clear, 
But  the  divil  a  man  of  ye  all  I  fear, 

I'll  be  far  away  before  morning." 

By  break  of  day  he  reaeh'd  Kildare, 
The  black  horse  never  turn'd  a  hair  ; 
Says  Freney,  "  We've  some  time  to  spare, 

This  stage  we've  rather  hasten'd." 
So  he  eat  four  eggs  and  a  penny  rowl. 
And  he  nux'd  of  whisky  such  a  bowl ! 
The  drink  he  shared  with  the  beast,  by  my  sowl, 

For  Jack  was  always  dacent. 

"You  might  tighten  the  girths,"  Jack  Freney 

cried, 
"  For  I've  soon  a  heavy  road  to  ride." 
'Twas  the  truth  he  tould,  for  he  never  lied. 

The  way  was  dark  and  rainy. 
"  Good-by,"  s;iys  he,  '"  I'll  soon  be  far. 
And  many  a  mile  from  MuUingar." 
So  he  kiss'd  the  girl  behind  the  bar, 

'Tis  the  divil  you  wor.  Jack  Freney  ! 

*' Sorra  lie  in  that,  anywa}","  said  the 
robber,  as  he  repeated  the  last  line  over 
once  more,  with  evident  self-satisfaction. 

' '  Who  comes  there  ?  "  cried  he,  sternly, 
as  the  heavy  bol,ts  Avcre  shot  back,  and  the 
massive  door  opened. 

*'  Why  don't  you  say,  *  Stand  and  deliv- 
er!'" said  the  turnkey,  with  a  laugh  as 
harsh  and  grating  as  the  creak  of  the  rusty 
hinges. 

"  And  many  a  time  I  did  to  a  better 
man,"  said  Freney. 

"You  may  leave  us  now,"  said  Daly,  to 
the  tiirnkey. 

"Mr.  Daly,  your  sarvant,"  said  the  rob- 
ber, saluting  him;' "you're  the  only  man 
in  Ireland  I  wanted  to  see." 

"  I  wish  our  meeting  had  been  anywhere 
else,"  said  Daly,  sorrowfully,  as  he  took 
his  seat  on  a  stool  opposite  the  bed  where 
Freney  sat. 


"Well,  well,  so  it  is,  sir;  it's  just  what 
every  one  prophesied  tliis  many  a  day  ;  as 
if  there  was  much  cunning  in  saying  that 
I'd  be  hanged  some  time  or  other  ;  why,  if 
they  wanted  to  surprise  me,  they'd  fiave 
tould  me  I'd  never  be  taken.  You  heard 
how  it  was,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Daly  nodded,  and  Freney  went  on  : 

"The  English  horse  wouldn't  rise  to 
the  rail  ;  if  1  was  on  the  chestnut  mare  or 
Black  Billy,  I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am 
now. " 

"  I  have  several  things  to  ask  you  about, 
Freney ;  but  first,  how  can  I  serve  you  ? 
You  must  have  counsel  in  this  business." 

"  Xo,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  it's  only  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad  ;  I'll  plead  guil- 
ty, it  will  save  time  with  us  all." 

' '  But  you  give  yourself  no  chance,  man." 

"  Faix,  I  spoiled  my  chance  long  ago, 
Mr.  Daly.  Do  you  know,  sir " — here  he 
spoke  in  a  low,  determined  tone — "there's 
not  a  mail  in  Ireland  I  didn't  stop  at  one 
time  or  other.  There's  few  country  gentle- 
men I  haven't  lightened  of  their  guineas  ; 
the  court  wouldn't  hold  the  witnesses 
against  me  if  I  were  to  stand  my  trial." 

"With  all  that,  yoit  must  still  employ  a 
lawyer  ;  these  fellows  are  as  crafty  in  their 
walk  as  ever  you  were  in  t/oiirs.  Who  will 
you  have  ?  Name  the  man,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me." 

Freney  seemed  to  deliberate  for  a  few 
moments,  and  he  threw  his  eyes  down  at 
the  heavy  irons  on  his  legs,  and  he  gazed 
at  the  strong  stanchions  of  the  windows, 
and  then  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  There's  a  chap  called  Ilosey  M 'Garry, 
in  a  cellar  in  Charles  street ;  he's  an  ould 
man  with  one  eye,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his 
head,  but  he's  the  only  man  that  could 
sarve  me  now." 

"  Hosey  M'Gany,"  repeated  Daly, 
"  Charles'^  street,"  as  he  wrote  down  the 
address  with  his  pencil;  "a  strange  name 
and  residence  for  a  lawyer." 

"  I  didn't  say  he  was,  sir,"  said  Freney, 
laughing. 

"  And  who  and  what  is  he,  then  ?'' 

"  The  only  man,  now  alive,  that  can 
make  a  cov.-fd  chisel  to  cut  iron  without 
noise." 

"Ah!  that's  what  you're  thinking  of; 
you'd  rather  trust  to  the  flaws  of  the  iron 
than  of  the  indictment.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  far  wrong,  after  all." 

"If  I  was  in  the  court  below  without 
the  fetters,"  said  Frenev,  eagerly,  "I  could 
climb  the  wall  with  a  holdfast  and  a  chisel, 
and  get  down  the  same  way  on  the  other 
side  ;  once  there,  Mr.  Daly,  I'd  sing  the 
ould  ballad. 
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"  For  the  divil  a  man  of  yo  all  I  fear, 
I'll  be  far  away  before  morning." 

"And  how  are  these  tools  to  reach  you 
here  ?  If  they  admit  any  of  your  friends, 
won't  they  search  them  first  ?" 

''So  they  will,  bamn'  it  was  a  gentle- 
man," replied  Fi-eney,  while  his  eyes*twin- 
kled  with  a  peculiarly  cunning  luster. 

"  So,  then,  you  rely  on  me  for  this  piece 
of  service  ?  "  said  Daly,  after  a  pause. 

"  Troth,  you're  the  only  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,"  said  Freney,  quaintly. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  give  you  a 
bad  impression  of  the  order  ;  I'll  do  it." 

"I  knew  you  would,"  rejoined  Freney, 
calmly  ;  "you  might  bring  two  files  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  phial  of  sweet-oil  to  keep 
down  the  noise.  Hush  !  here's  Gavin 
coming  to  turn  you  out — he  said  ten  min- 
utes." 

'•  Well,  then,  you  shall  see  me  to-morrow, 
Freney,  and  I'll  endeavor  to  see  your  friend 
in  the  mean  time."  This  was  said  as  the 
turnkey  stood  at  the  open  door. 

"  This  gentleman  wants  to  have  a  look  at 
you,  Freney,"  said  the  jailer,  "as  if  he 
couldn't  see  you  for  nothing  some  Saturday 
morning  soon." 

"Maybe  he'd  not  know  me  in  a  night- 
cap," replied  Freney,  laughing,  while  he 
turned  the  lamplight  full  on  Lionel  Darcy's 
features. 

"  The  very  fellow  that  rode  off  with  the 
horse  ! "  exclaimed  Lionel,  as  he  saw  him. 

"Young  O'Eeilly!"  said  Freney. 
"  What  signifies  that-charge  now  ?  Won't 
it  satisfy  you  if  they  hang  me  for  something 
*lse  ?  " 

"That's  Captain  Darcy,  man,"  broke  in 
Daly.  "  Is  all  your  knowledge  of  mankind 
of  so  little  use  to  you  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  a  born  gentleman  and  an 
cipstart  ?" 

"  By  my  oath,"  said  the  robber,  aloud, 
"  I'm  as  glad  as  a  ten-pound  note  to  know 
that  it  wasn't  a  half-bred  one  that  showed 
the  spirit  you  did  !  Hurrah  !  there's  hopes 
for  ould  Ireland  yet,  when  the  blood  and 
bone  is  still  left  in  her  !  And  wasn't  it  real 
luck  that  I  saw  you  this  night  ?  If  I 
didn't,  I'd  have  done  you  a  bad  turn. 
One  word,  Mr.  Daly,  one  word  in  your 
ear." 

The  robber  drew  Daly  toward  him,  and 
whispered  eagerly  for  some  seconds. 

A  violent  exclamation  burst  from  Daly 
as  he  listened,  and  then  he  cried  out, 
"  What !  are  you  sure  of  this  ?  Don't  de- 
ceive, me,  man-?" 

"  May  I  never,  but  it's  true." 
.  "  Wliy,  then,  not  have  told  it  before  ?  " 


"  Because  " — here  he  faltered — "  because 
— faix,  I'll  tell  the  truth— I  thought  that 
young  gentleman  was  Hickman's  grandson, 
and  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  him  a 
spite  after  Avhat  I  had  seen." 

"  The  time  is  up,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
turnkey,  who,  out  of  the  delicacy  of  his  of- 
ficial feeling,  was  slowly  pacing  the  corri- 
dor up  and  down  while  they  talked  togeth- 
er. 

"If  this  be  but  true,"  muttered  Daly  to 
himself,  "there's  another  cast  of  the  dice 
for  it  yet." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that  fellow,"  said  Lionel, 
aloud;  "he  did  me  a  good  turn  once;  I 
might  have  gone  down  the  torrent  were  it 
not  for  his  aid." 

"  So  you  might,  man,"  said  Daly,  speak- 
ing in  a  half-soliloquy  ;  "  he  gives  the  only 
chance  of  victory  I've  seen  yet." 

These  words,  so  evidently  inapplicable  to 
Lionel's  observations,  were  a  perfect  enig- 
ma, but  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  any  ex- 
planation, and  walked  on  in  silence  beside 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

A   SCENE  OF   HOME. 

If  the  climate  of  northern  Ireland  be  ha- 
bitually one  of  storm  and  severity,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  rare  but  hapjiy  in- 
tervals of  better  weather,  the  beauty  of  the 
coast  scenery  is  unsurpassed.  Indented 
with  little  bays,  whose  sides  are  formed  of 
immense  cliflls  of  chalk,  or  the  more  state- 
ly grandeur  of  that  columnar  basalt  which 
extends  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
Causeway,  the  most  vivid  coloring  unites 
with  forms  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  ; 
crag  and  precipice,  sandy  beach  and  rocky 
shore,  alternate  in  endless  variety ;  Avhile 
islands  are  there,  some  green  and  sheep- 
clad  ;  others,  dark  and  frowning,  form  the 
home  of  nothing  but  the  sea-gull. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  of  calm  as  dis- 
played the  scene  to  its  greatest  advantage, 
when  a  long  column  of  burnished  golden 
light  floated  over  the  sea,  tipping  each 
crested  wave,  and  darkened  into  deeper 
beauty  between  them,  that  the  knight,  La- 
dy Eleanor,  and  Helen,  sat  under  the  little 
porch  of  their  cottage  and  gazed  upon  the 
fair  and  gorgeous  picture. 

If  the  leafy  grove  or  the  dark  wood  seem 
sweeter  to  our  senses  when  the  thrilling 
notes  of  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush  sing 
in  their  solitude,  so  the  deepest  silence, 
the  most  unbroken  stillness,  has  a  woiulcr- 
ful  effect  of  soothing  to  the  mind  beside  the 
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«<ea-shorG  we  have  so  often  seen  terri})le  in 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  A  gentle  calm  steals 
over  us  as  we  listen  to  the  long  sweeping  of 
the  waves,  heaving  and  breaking  in  meas- 
ured melody,  and  our  thoughts,  enticed  by 
some  dreaming  ecstasy,  wander  away  over 
the  boundless  ocean,  not  to  the  far-off  lands 
of  other  climes  alone,  but  into  worlds  of 
brighter  and  more  beauteous  mold. 

They  sat  in  silence,  at  first  only  occupied 
by  the  lovely  scene  that  stretched  away  be- 
fore them,  but  at  last  each  deeply  immersed 
in  his  own  thoughts — thoughts  which,  un- 
connected with  the  objects  around,  yet  by 
some  strange  mystery  were  tinctured  by  all 
their  calm  and  tranquil  beauty.  A  fisher- 
man was  mending  his  net  upon  the  little 
beach  below,  and  his  children  was  playing 
around  him,  now  running  mei'rily  along 
the  strand,  now  dabbliftg  in  the  white  foam 
left  by  the  retreating  waves  ;  the  father 
looked  up  from  time  to  time  to  watch  them, 
but  without  interrupting  the  low  monot- 
onous chant  by  which  he  lightened  his  la- 
bor. 

Toward  the  little  group  at  length  their 
eyes  were  turned.  ■.■•  '•'  Yes,"  said  the  knight, 
as  if  interpreting  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  those  at  his  side,  "  that  is  about 
as  near  to  human  happiness  as  life  affords. 
I  believe  there  would  be  very  few  abortive 
ambitions  if  men  were  content  to  see  their 
children  occupy  the  same  station  as  them- 
selves ;  and  yet,  when  the  time  of  one's 
own  reverses  ari-ives,  how  very  little  of  true 
happiness  is  lost  by  the  change  of  fortune." 

"My  dearest  father  !"  said  Helen,  as  in 
a  transport  of  delight  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  "  how  happy  your  words  make 
me  !     You  are  then  contented  ?  " 

"Do  I  not  look  so,  my  sweet  Helen*? 
And  your  mothei',  too,  when  have  you  seen 
her  so  well  ?— when  do  you  remember  her 
walking,  as  she  did  to-day,  to  the  top  of 
the  great  cliff  of  Dunluce  ?" 

"AVith  no  other  ill  consequence,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  smiling,  "than  a  most  acute 
attack  of  vanity,  for  I  begin  to  fancy  myself 
quite  young  again." 

"  Well,  mamma,  don't  forget  we  have  a 
visit  to  pay  some  of  these  days  to  Ballin- 
tray — thafs  the  name  of  the  place,  I  think. 
Miss  Daly  resides  at. " 

"Yes,  we  really  must  not  neglect  it. 
There  was  a  delicacy  in  her  note  of  wel- 
come to  us  here,  judging  that  we  might 
not  be  prepared  for  a  personal  visit,  which 
prepossesses  me  in  her  favor.  You  prom- 
ised to  make  our  acknowledgments,  but  I 
believe  you  forgot  all  about  it." 

"No,  not  that,"  said  the  knight,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  "  but  in  the  midst  of  so  many 


things  to  do  and  think  about,  I  deferred  it' 
from  to-day." 

"  Sliall  we  go  to-morrow,  then  ?"  cried 
Helen  eagerly. 

"  1  think  it  were  better  if  your  father 
went  first,  lest  the  way  should  prove  to(i 
long  for  us.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  pcdes- 
trianiiyn,  Helen,  I'll  not  risk  any  failure.'" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  knight,  quietly. 
"And  now  of  this  other  matter  Bagen'al 
presses  so  strongly  upon  us.  I  feel  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  assume  any  name 
but  that  I  have  always  borne,  and,!  hope, 
not  disgraced  ;  he  says  Ave  shall  be  ol)jocts 
of  impertinent  curiosity  here  to  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

"  Ruins  to  dispute  the  honors  of  lionship 
with  Dunluce,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  smiling 
faintly. 

"Just  so;  that  might,  however,  be 
borne  patiently  ;  they  will  soon  leave  off 
talking  of  us  when  we  give  them  little  mat- 
ter for  speculative  gossip.  Besides,  we  are 
so  far  away  from  anything  that  could  be 
called  neighborhood." 

"  But  he  suggests  some  other  reasons,  if 
I  mistake  not,"  said  Lady  Eleanor. 

"  He  does,  but  so  darkly  and  mysterious- 
ly, that  I  cannot  even  guess  his  drift. 
Here  is  his  letter."  And  the  knight  took 
several  papers  from  hisioocket,  from  among 
which  he  selected  one,  whose  large  and 
blotted  writing  unmistakably  pronounced 
it  Bagenal  Daly's.  "  Yes,  here  it  is : 
'  Bicknell  says  that  Hickman's  people  are 
fully  persuaded  that  you  have  left  Ireland 
with  the  intention  of  never  returning  ;  that 
this  impression  should  be  maintained,  be- 
cause it  will  induce  them  to  be  less  guarded 
than  if  they  believed  yott  were  still  here, 
directing  any  legal  proceeding.  The  only 
case,  therefore,  he  will  prepare  for  trial, 
will  be  one  respecting  the  leases  falsely 
signed.  The  bond  and  its  details  must  be 
unraveled  by  time  ;  here  also  your  incog- 
nito is  all-essential — it  need  only  be  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  scruples  of  delicacy  so 
easily  got  over ;  your  grandfather  called 
himself  Gwynne,  and  wrote  it  also.'  That 
is  quite  true,  Eleanor,  so  he  did  ;  his  let- 
ters are  signed  Matthew  Gwynne,  Knight 
of .  I  remember  the  signature  well." 

"I  think  with  Mr.  Daly,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  "  it  will  save  us  a  Avorld  of  ob- 
servant impertinence  ;  this  place  is  tran- 
quil and  solitary  enough  just  now,  but  m 
summer  the  coast  and  the  causeway  have 
many  visitors,  and  although  the  '  Corvy ' 
is  out  of  the  common  track,  if  our  names 
be  bniited  about,  we  shall  not  escape  that 
least  graceful  6f  all  attentions,  the  tender 
commiseration  of  mere  acquaintances." 
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"Mamma  is  right,"  siiid  Helen;  ''we 
should  be  hunted  out  by  every  tourist  to 
report  on  how  we  bore  our  reverses,  and 
tormented  with  anonymous  condolences  in 
prose,  and  short  stanzas  on  tlie  beauty  of 
resignation." 

"  Well,  and,  my  dear  Helen,  pe)ha})s  tlie 
lessons  might  not  be  so  very  inapplicable,' 
said  the  knight,  smiling  affectionately. 

"  But  very  inoflficient,  sir,"  replied  Helen, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  ;  ''I'm  not  a  bit 
resignctl.'"' 

"Helen,  dearest,"  interposed  Lady  Elea- 
nor, rebukingly. 

"Xot  a  bit,  mamma  ;  I  am  happy,  hap- 
pier than  I  ever  knew  myself  before,  if  you 
like  that  phrase  better,  because  we  are  to- 
gether, because  this  life  realizes  to  me  all  I 
ever  dreamed  of,  that  quiet  and  tranquil 
pleasure  people  might,  but  somehow  never 
please  to  taste  of — but,  if  you  ask  me  am 
I  resigned  to  see  you  and  my  dear  father  in 
a  station  so  much  beneath  your  expecta- 
tions and  your  habits,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am." 

"Then,  my  dear  girl,. you  accuse  us  of 
bearing  our  misfortunes  badly,  if  we  can- 
not partake  of  your  enjoyments  on  account 
of  our  own  vain  regrets  ?■  " 

"No,  no,  papa,  don't  mistake  me;  if  I 
grieve  over  the  altered  fortunes  that  limit 
your  sphere  of  usefulness  as  well  as  of 
I)leasure,  it  is  because  I  know  liow  well 
you  understood  the  privileges  and  demands 
of  vour  high  station,  and  how  little  a  life, 
so  humble  as  this  is,  can  exact  of  qualities 
that  were  not  given  to  be  wastod  i:i  o]~)scu- 
rity." 

"My  sweet  child,"  said  the  knight, 
fondly,  "it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  to 
blend  up  affection  with  principle  ;  depend 
upon  it,  the  former  will  always  coerce  the 
latter,  and  bend  it  to  its  will ;  and  as  for 
those  good  gifts  you  speak  of,  had  I  really 
as  many  of  them  as  your  fond  heart  would 
endow  me  with,  believe  me  there  is  no  sta- 
tion so  humble  as  not  to  admit  of  their  ex- 
ercise. There  never  yet  was  a  walk  in  life 
vi'ithout  its  sphere  of  diities  ;  now  I  intend 
that  not  only  are  we  to  be  ha])py  here,  but 
that  we  should  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  those  about  us." 

There  was  a  pause  after  the  knight  had 
done  speaking,  during  which  he  busied 
himself  in  turning  over  some  letters,  the 
seals  of  which  Avere  still  unbroken  ;  he 
knew  the  handwriting  on  most  of  them, 
and  yet  hesitated  about  inflicting  on  him- 
self the  pain  of  reading  allusions  to  that 
condition  he  had  once  occupied.  "  Yes," 
muttered  he  to  himself,  "Ave  are  always 
flatte ring" ourselves  of  how  essential  we  are 


to  our  friends,  our  party,  and  so  forth,  and 
yet,  when  any  events  occur  which  despoil 
us  of  our  brief  importance,  we  see  the  whole 
business  of  the  wcjrld  go  on  as  currently  as 
ever.  AVhat  a  foretaste  this  gives  one  of 
death  !  80  it  is,  the  stream  of  life  flows  on 
whether  the  bubble  on  its  surface  float  or 
burst." 

"  That's  Lord  Netherby's  hand,  is  it 
not  ?  "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  she  lifted  a 
letter  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"Yes,"  said  Darcy,  carelessly;  "written 
probably  soon  after  his  return  to  England  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  contains  a  most  courtly 
acknowledgment  of  our  poor  hospitality, 
and  an  assurance  of  undying  regard." 

"  If  it  be  of  that  tenor,  I  have  no  curi- 
osity to  read  it, "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  hand- 
ing the  letter  to  the  knight. 

"Helen  would  IM^e  to  study  so  great  a 
master  of  epistolary  flatteries,"  said  the 
knight,  smiling,  "and  provided  she  will 
keep  the  whole  for  her  private  reading,  I 
am  willing  to  indulge  her. " 

"I  accept  the  favor  with  thanks,"  said 
Helen,  receiving  the  letter;  "you  know  I 
plead  guilty  to  liking '.%tr  noble  relative. 
I'm  not  skilled  enough  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  article  trebly  gilded  and  one  of 
pure  gold,  and  his  lordship,  to  my  eyes, 
looked  as  like  the  true  metal  as  possible : 
he  said  so  many  pretty  things  to  mamma, 
and  so  many  fine  thingc  of  you  and  Lio- 
nel—" 

"  And  paid  so  many  compliments  to  the 
fair  Helen  herself,"  interposed  the  knight. 

"With  so  much  of  good  tact — " 

"And  good  taste,  Helen,"  added  Lady 
Eleanor,  smiling  ;  "why  not  say  that  ? " 

"  Well,  I  see  I  shall  have  to  defend  my- 
self as  well  as  my  champion,  so  I'll  even 
go  and  read  my  letter." 

And  so  saying,  she  arose,  and  sauntered 
down  to  the  shore  ;  under  the  shelter  of  a 
tall  rock,  from  whence  the  view  extended 
for  miles  along,  she  sat  down.  "  What  a 
contrast ! "  said  she,  as  she  broke  the  seal  ; 
"a  courtier's  letter  in  such  a  sceTie  as 
this  ! " 

Lord  Netherby's  letter  was,  as  the  knight 
suspected,  written  soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  expressing,  in  his  own  most 
courtly  phrase,  the  delightful  memorv  he 
retained  of  his  visit  to  Ireland.  Gracefully 
contrasting  the  brilliant  excitement  of  that 
brief  period  Avith  the  more  staid  quietude 
of  the  life  to  which  he  reiturned,  he  lightly 
suggested  that  none  other  than  one  native 
to  the  soil  could  support  an  existence 
so  overflowing  with  pleasurable  emotions. 
With  till  the  artifice  of  a  courtier,  he  re- 
called certain  little  incidents,  too  small,  as 
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mere  matters  of  memory,  to  find  a  resting- 
place  in  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  indica- 
tive of  the  deep  impression  made  upon  him 
who  remarked  them. 

lie  sjioke  also  of  the  delight  with  which 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  listened  to 
his  narrative  of  life  in  Ireland.  "  In  truth," 
wrote  his  lordship,  ''I  do  not  believe  that 
th.e  exigencies  of  his  station  ever  cost  him 
more,  than  when  he  reflected  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  witnessing  such  perfection  in 
the  life  of  a  con !i try-house  as  I  feebly  en- 
deavored to  convey  to  him.  Again  and 
again  has  he  asked  me  to  repeat  the  tale  of 
the  hunt — the  brilliant  ball  the  night  of 
your  arrival — and  I  have  earned  a  character 
for  story-telling  of  which  Kelly  and  Sheri- 
dan are  beginning  to  feel  jealous,  by  tl|e 
mere  retail  of  your  anecdotes.  Lionel's  re- 
turn is  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  here  ; 
and  the  prince  has  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  impatient  to  see  him  back  again. 
My  sweet  favorite  Helen,  too — when  is  she 
to  be  -presented  ?  There  will  be  a  court  in 
the  early  part  of  next  month,  of  which  I 
shall  not  fail  to  apprise  you,  most  earnestly 
entreating  that  Mpousin  Eleanor  will  not 
think  the  journey  too  far  which  shall  bring 
her  once  again  among  those  scenes  she  so 
gracefully  adorned,  and  where  her  triumphs 
will  be  renewed  in  the  admiration  of  her 
lovely  daughter.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
my  house  in  town  is  entirely  at  her  dis- 
posal, either  as  my  guests,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  I  shall  be  theirs,  whenever  I  am  not  in 
waiting." 

Here  the  writer  detailed,  with  an  elo- 
quence all  his  own,  the  advantage  to  Helen 
of  making  her  entree  into  life  under  cir- 
cumstances so  favorable,  remarking,  with 
that  conventional  philosophy  just  then  the 
popular  cant  of  the  day,  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  world  was  never  lonsf-lived,  and 
that  even  his  beautiful  cousin  Helen  should 
not  be  above  profiting  by  the  favorable  re- 
ception the  kindly  disposition  of  the  court 
was  sure  to  procure  for  her.  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  half-serious  banter,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  invitation  was  reit- 
erated with  an  evident  desire  for  its  accept- 
ance, i 

As  the  letter  drew  near  its  conclusion, 
the  lines  became  more  closely  written,  as 
though  some  circumstances  hitherto  forgot- 
ten had  suddenly  occurred  to  the  writer  ; 
and  so  it  proved. 

"1  was  about,  my  dear  knight,  to  write 
myself,  with  what  truth  I  will  not  say, 
your  '  most  affectionate  friend.  Netherby,' 
when  I  received  a  letter  which  requires 
some  mention  at  my  hands.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  i 


I  have  ever  perused  ;  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful in  that,  Avlien  I  tell  you  from  whom  it 
comes — your  old  sweetfieart,  Julia  V.'al- 
lincourt,  or,  as  you  will  iK-ttcr  rememljer 
her,  Julia  D'Esterre  ;  she  is  still  very  bi-au- 
tiful,  and  just  as  capricious,  just  as  mah'f/ft^ 
as  when  she  endeavored,  by  every  artifice  of 
her  coquetry,  to  make  you  jilt  my  cousin 
Eleanor.  I'herc's  no  doubt  of  it^  Darcy, 
this  woman  loved  you  !  at  least,  as  much  as 
she  could  love  anything,  except  the  pleas- 
ure of  torturing  her  fellow-creatures.  Well, 
it  Avould  seem  that  a  younger  son  of  hers, 
'  popularly  known  as  Dick  Forester,  paid  you 
a  visit  in  Ireland,  and,  no  very  unnatural 
occurrence,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
your  daughter —not  so  Helen  with  him.  She 
probably  regarded  him  as  one  of  that  cla>s 
upon  which  London  has  so  stamped  its  im- 
press of  habit  and  manner,  that  all  individ- 
ualism is  lost  in  the  quiet  observance  of 
certain  proprieties.  He  must  have  been  a 
rare  contrast  to  the  high-souled  enthusiasm 
and  waywardness  of  her  own  brother  !  Cer- 
tain it  is,  she  refused  him  ;  and  he,  taking 
the  thing  miich  more^  to  heart  than  a 
young  guardsman  usually  does  a  similar 
catastrophe,  hastened  home,  and  endeav- 
ored to  interest  his  m.other  in  his  suit. 
Lady  Julia  had  an  old  vengeance  io  exact, 
and,  like  a  true  woman,  could  not  forego 
it ;  she  not  only  positively  refused  all  in- 
tercession on  her  part,  but  went  what  you 
and  I  will  probably  feel  to  be  a  very  un- 
necessary length,  and  actually  declared  she 
never  would  consent  to  such  an  alliance. 
We  used  to  remember  (some  years  ago),  at 
Eton,  of  a  certain  Dido  who  never  for- 
gave, and  we  are  told  how,  for  many  years 
after,  the  lethalis  arundo  lateri  adhcesit, 
but  assuredly  the  poet  v/as  speaking  less  of 
the  woes  of  an  individual  than  of  the  sor- 
rows of  fine  ladies  in  all  ages.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  similitude  between  her  ladyship 
and  Dido  ends  here  ;  the  classic  fair  one 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told,  the  most  delicate 
fondness  for  the  son  of  her  lover.  But,  to 
grow  serious  :  Lady  Wallineourt's  conduct 
must  have  been  peremptory  and  harsh  ;  she 
actually  went  the  length  of  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  request  an  exchange  for 
her  son  into  a  regiment  serving  in  India  : 
whether  Forester  obtained  some  clue  to 
this  maneuver  or  not,  he  anticipated  the 
stroke  by  selling  out  and  leaving  the  army 
altogether ;  whither  he  is  gone,  or  what 
has  become  of  him  since,  no  one  can  tell. 
Such,  my  dear  knight,  is  the  emergency  in 
whicii  Lady  Wallincourt  addresses  her  let- 
ter to  me — a  letter  so  peculiarly  her  own, 
so  full  of  reproaches  against  you,  and  vin- 
dication of  herself,  that  I  actually  scruple 
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to  transmit  to  you  this  piilpaljlc  evidence 
of  still-enduring  affection. 

"Were  you  both  thirty  years  younger,  I 
should  claim  great  credit  to  my  morality 
for  the  forbearance.  Let  that  pass,  how- 
ever, and  let  me  rather  ask  you,  if  you 
know  or  have  heard  anything  of  this  way- 
ward boy?  Personally,  I  am  unacquainted 
Avith  him  ;  but  his  friends  agree  in  saying 
that  he  is  high-spirited,  honorable,  and 
brave  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that 
his  affection  for  a  young  lady,  and  his  an- 
ger with  an  old  one,  should  mar  all  the 
prospects  of  his  life.  Could  you,  by  any 
means,  find  a  clue  to  him  ?  I  do  not,  of 
course,  ask  you  to  interfere  in  person,  lest 
it  might  seem  that  you  encouraged  an  at- 
tachment which  you  have  far  more  reason 
to  discountenance  for  your  daughter  than 
has  Lady  Wallincourt  for  her  son ;  how- 
ever, your  doing  so  would  go  far  to  recon- 
cile the  young  man  to  his  mother,  by 
showing  that,  if  there  was  a  difficulty  on 
one  side,  a  still  greater  obstacle  existed  on 
the  other." 

Eequesting  a  speedy  answer,  and  begging 
that  the  whole  might  be  in  strict  confi- 
dence between  them,  the  letter  concluded  : 

'•I  do  not  doubt,  my  dear  knight,"  said 
the  postscript,  '^that  you  will  see  in  all 
this  a  reason  the  more  for  coming  up  to 
town.  Helen's  appearance  at  the  drawing- 
room  would  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
rebuke  Lady  Wallincourt's  insolence  could 
receive.     By  all  means,  come. 

"Another  complication!  Lady  W.,  on 
first  hearing  of  her  son's  duel,  and  the 
kind  treatment  he  met  with  after  being 
wounded,  wrote  a  letter  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, which  she  inclosed  to  lier 
son,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  for  the 
address  of  her  benefactor.  When  she  did 
hear  it  at  length,  she  was  excessively  angry 
that  she  had  been,  as  she  terms  it,  'the 
first  to  make  advances.'  Ainsi,  telles  sont 
les  femmes  du  mondo  !  " 

Such  was  Lord  Netherby's  letter.  With 
what  a  succession  of  emotions  Helen  read 
it  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  depict. 
If  she  sometimes  hesitated  to  read  on,  an 
influence,  too  powerful  to  control,  impelled 
her  to  continue,  while  a  secret  interest  in 
Forester's  fortunes  —  a  feeling  she  had 
never  known  till  now — induced  her  to  learn 
his  fate.  More  than  once,  in  the  alteration 
of  her  condition,  had  she  recalled  the  prof- 
fer of  affection  she  had  with  such  determi- 
nation rejected,  and  with  what  gratitude 
did  she  remember  the  firmness  of  her  de- 
cision ! 

"Poor  fellow  !  "  thought  she,  "I  deemed 
it  the  mere  caprice  of  one  whose  gratitude 


for  kindness  had  outrun  his  calmer  convic- 
tions.    And  so  he  really  loved  me  ! " 

We  must  avow  the  fact :  Helen's  indif- 
ference to  Forester  had,  in  the  main,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  false  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  she  saw  in  him  nothing  but  a  well- 
bred,  good-looking  youth,  who,  with  high 
connections  and  moderate  abilities,  had 
formed  certain  ambitious  views,  to  be  real- 
ized rather  by  the  adventitious  aid  of  for- 
tune than  his  own  merits.  He  was,  in  her 
eyes,  a  young  politician,  cautious  and  watch- 
ful, trained  up  to  regard  Lord  Castlereagh 
as  the  model  of  statesmen,  and  political  in- 
trigue as  the  very  climax  of  intellectual 
display.  To  know  that  she  had  wronged 
hmi  was  to  make  a  great  revolution  in  her 
feelings  toward  him  ;  to  see  that  this  re- 
served and  calmly-minded  youth  should 
have  sacrificed  everything — position,  pros- 
pects, all — rather  than  resign  his  hope, 
faint  as  it  was,  of  one  day  winning  her  af- 
fection ! 

If  these  were  her  first  thoughts  on.  read- 
ing that  letter,  those  that  followed  were 
far  less  pleasurable.  How  should  she  ever 
be  able  to  show  it  to  h^J|i|ther  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  wWe  of  a  nature  he 
never  could  be  cognisant  of  without  causing 
the  gz'eatest  pain  both  to  him  and  herself. 
To  ask  Lady  Eleanor's  counsel  would  be 
even  more  difficult.  Helen  witnessed  the 
emotion  the  sight  of  Lady  Wallincourt's 
name  had  occasioned  her  mother  the  day 
Forester  first  visited  them  ;  the  old  rivalry 
had,  then,  left  its  trace  on  her  mind  as  well 
as  on  that  of  Lady  Julia  !  What  embarrass- 
ment on  every  hand  !  Where  could  she 
seek  counsel,  and  in  whom  ?  Bagenal  Da- 
ly, the  only  one  she  could  have  opened  her 
heart  to,  was  away  ;  and  was  it  quite  cer- 
tain she  would  have  ventured  to  disclose, 
even  to  him,  the  story  of  that  affection, 
which  already  appeared  so  different  from 
at  first  ?  Forester  was  not  now  in  her  eyes 
the  fashionable  guardsman,  indulging  a 
passing  predilection,  or  whiling  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  a  country-house  by  a  flirta- 
tion, in  which  he  felt  interested  because  re- 
pulsed ;  he  was  elevated  in  her  esteem  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  the  very  uncertainty 
of  his  fate  augmented  her  concern.  And 
yet,  she  must  forego  the  hope  of  saving 
"him,  or  else,  by  showing  the  letter  to  her 
father,  acknowledge  her  acquaintance  with 
events  she  should  never  have  known,  or 
knowing,  should  never  reveal. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  the  letter  could 
not  be  shown.  In  all  likelihood  neither 
the  knight  nor  Lady  Eleanor  would  ever 
think  more  about  it  ;  and  if  they  did,  there 
Avas  still  enough  to  speak  of  in  the  courte- 
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-jViB  sentiments  of  the  writer,  and  the  polite 
attention  of  his  invitation  ;  acivilit//  wliich 
even  Helen's  knowledge  of  life  informed 
her  was  rather  proffered  in  discharge  of  a 
debt,  than  as  emanating  from  afiy  real  de- 
sire to  play  their  host  in  London. 

Thus  satisfying  herself  that  no  better 
course  offered  for  the  present,  she  turned 
homeward,  but  with  a  heavier  heart  and 
more  trouljled  mind  than  had  ever  been  her 
fortune  in  life  to  have  suffered. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SOME   CHARACTERS  NEW  TO  THE  K2JIGHT   AND    THE 
READER. 

Soon"  after  breakfas':  the  following  morn- 
ing the  knight  set  out  to  pay  his  promised 
visit  to  Miss  Daly,  who  had  taken  up  her 
abode  at  a  little  village  on  the  coast,  about 
three  miles  distant.  Had  Darcy  known 
that  her  removal  thither  liad  been  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  arrival  at  "  the  Corvy," 
the  fact  woulJ|H|re  greatly  added  to  an 
embarrassmenPjBficiently  great  on  other 
grounds ;  of  this,  however,  he  was  not 
aware  ;  her  brother  Bagenal  accounting  for 
her  not  inhabiting  "the  Corvy,"  as  being 
lonely  and  desolate;  whereas  the  village  of 
Ballintray  was,  after  its  fashion,  a  little  wa- 
tering-place much  frequented  in  the  season 
by  visitors  from  Coleraine,  and  other  towns 
still  more  inland. 

Thither  now  the  knight  bent  his  steps  by 
a  little  footpath  across  the  fields,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  approached  the  sea-side, 
and  wound  again  through  the  gently  un- 
dulating surface  of  that  ever-changing 
tra'^t. 

17ct  a  human  habitation  was  in  sight  ; 
not  a>  living  thing  was  seen  to  move  over 
that  wide  expanse  ;  it  was  solitude  the  very 
deepest,  and  well  suited  the  habit  of  his 
mind  who  now  wandered  there  alone. 
Deeply  lost  in  thought  he  moved  onward, 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
downcast ;  he  neither  bestowed  a  glance 
upon  the  gloomy  desolation  of  the  land 
prospect,  nor  one  look  of  admiring  wonder 
at  the  giant  cliffs,  which,  straight  as  a 
wall,  formed  the  barriers  against  the  ocean. 

"What  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,"  said 
he,  at  length,  as  relieving  his  overburdened 
brain  by  speech.  "I  remember  Avell  rhe 
last  day  I  ever  saw  her,  it  was  Just  bsfore 
my  departure  from  England  for  my  mar- 
riage. I  remember  well  driving  over  to 
Castle  Daly  to  say  good-by  ;  perhaps,  too, 
I  had  some  lurking  vanity  in  exhibiting 


that  splendid  team  of  four  grays,  with  two 
outriders  ;  how  perfect  it  all  was  I  and  a 
proud  fellow  I  was  that  dav  I  Maria  was 
looking'  veiy  handsome ;  she  was  dressed 
for  riding,  but  ordered  the  horses  back  as 
I  drove  up.  "What  spirits  she  had  I — with 
what  zest  she  seized  upon  the  enjoyments 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  fortune 
gave  her ! — how  ardently  she  indulged 
every  costly  caprice,  and  every  whim,  as  if 
reveling  in  the  pleasure  of  extravagance 
even  for  its  own  sake  !  Fearless  in  everj'- 
thing,  she  did  indeed  seem  like  a  native 
princess,  suj-rounded  by  all  that  barbaric 
splendor  of  her  father's  house,  the  troops 
of  servants,  the  cqui2)ages  without  number, 
the  gtieSts  that  came  and  went  unceasingly, 
all  rendering  homage  to  her  beauty.  "Twas 
a  gorgeous  dream  of  life  !  and  well  she  un- 
derstood -how  to  realize  all  its  enchant- 
ment. We  scarcely  parted  good  friends  on 
that  same  last  da}',"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ; 
"her  manner  was  almost  mordant.  I  can 
recall  the  cutting  sarcasms  she  dealt  around 
her — strange  exuberance  of  high  si)irits 
carried  away  to  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy 
— and  after  all,  when,  having  dropped  my 
glove,  I  returned  to  the  luncheon-room  to 
seek  it,  I  saw  her  in  a  window,  bathed  in 
tears ;  she  did  not  perceive  me,  and  we 
never  met  after !  Poor  girl !  were  those* 
outpourings  of  sorrow  the  compensation 
nature  exacted  for  the  exercise  of  such  bril- 
liant powers  of  wit  and  imagination  ?  or 
had  she  really,  as  some  believed,  a  secret 
attachment  somewhere  ?  Who  knoAvs  ? 
And  now  v/e  are  to  meet  again,  after  years 
of  absence— so  fallen,  too  !  If  it  were  not 
for  these  gray  hairs  and  this  wrinkled 
brow,  I  could  believe  it  all  a  dream  ; — 
and  what  is  it  but  a  dream,  if  we  are  not 
fashioned  fo  act  differently  because  of  our 
calamities  ?  Events  are  but  shadows  if 
they  move  us  not." 

From  thoughts  like  these  he  passed  on 
to  others — as  to  how  he  should  be  received, 
and  what  changes  time  might  have  wrought 
in  her. 

"  She  was  so  lovely,  and  might  have 
been  so  much  more  so,  liad  she  but  curbed 
that  ever-rising  spirit  of  mockery  that 
made  the  sparkling  luster  of  her  eyes  seem 
like  the  scathing  flash  of  lightning  rather 
than  the  soft  beam  of  tranquil  beauty. 
How  we  quarreled  and  made  up  again  ! 
Avhat  everlasting  treaties  ratified  and  broken! 
and  now  to  look  back  on  this  with  a  heart 
and  a  spirit  weary,  how  sad  it  seems  !  Poor 
Maria!  her  destiny  has  been  less  happv 
than  mine  !  She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  1 
have  affectionate  hearts  around  me  to  make 
a  home  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  a  cabin.'' 
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The  knight  was  aroused  from  his  musings 
by  suddenly  finding  liimself'on  the  brow 
of  a  liill,  from  Avhich  the  gorge  descended 
abruptly  into  a  little  cove,  around  rrhich 
the  Tillage  of  Ballintray  was  built.  A  row 
of  whitewashed  cottages,  in  winter  inhab- 
ited by  the  fishermen  and  their  families, 
became,  in  the  summer  season,  the  residence 
of  the  visitors,  many  of  whom  deserted 
spacious  and  well-furnislied  mansions  to 
pass  their  days  in  the  squalid  discomfort  of 
a  cabin.  If  beauty  of  situation  and  pic- 
turesque charms  of  scenery  could  ever  atone 
for  so  many  inconveniences  i.ncurred,  this 
little  village  might 'certainly  have  done  so. 
Land-locked  by  two  jutting  promontories, 
the  bay  was  sheltered  both  cast  ?jid  west- 
ward, while  the  rising  ground  behind  de- 
fended it  from  the  sweeping  ctorms  which 
the  south  brings  in  its  seasor.s  of  rain  ;  in 
front  the  distant  island  of  Isla  could  be 
seen,  and  the  Scottish  coast  was  always 
discernible  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
evening. 

While  Darcy  stood  admiring  tlie  well- 
chosen  spot,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  semi- 
circular panel  of  wood,  which,  covering  over 
a  short  and  graveled  avenue,  displayed  in 
very  striking  capitals  the  words  '•Fumbally's 
Boarding  House."  The  edifice  itself,  more 
pretentious  in  extent  and  character  than  the 
cabins  around,  was  ornamented  with  green 
jalousies  to  the  windows,  and  a  dazzling 
brass  knocker  surmoi^nting  a  plate  of  the 
same  metal,  whereupon  the  name,  "  Mrs. 
Jones  Fumbally,"  was  legible,  even  from 
the  road.  Some  efforts  of  planting  had  been 
made  in  the  two  square  jilots  of  yellowish 
grass  in  front,  but  they  had  been  lament- 
able failures ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
demerit  was  of  the  soil  and  not  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  dead  shrubs  were  suffered  to 
stand  where  they  had  been  stuck  down, 
while,  in  default  of  leaves  or  buds,  they 
put  forth  a  plentiful  covering  of  stockings, 
nightcaps,  and  other  wearables,  which 
flaunted  as  gayly  in  the  breeze  as  the  own- 
ers were  doing  on  the  beach. 

Across  the  high-road  and  on  the  beach, 
which  was  scarcely  more  •  than  fifty  yards 
distant,  stood  a  large  wooden  edifice  on 
wheels,  whose  make  suggested  some  secret 
of  its  original  destination,  had  not  that 
fact  been  otherwise  revealed,  since,  from 
beneath  the  significant  name  of  "Fum- 
bally," an  acute  decipherer  might  read  the 
still  unerased  inscription  of  "A  ])anther 
with  only  two  spots  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,"  an  unhappy  collocation  which  fixed 
upon  the  estimable  lady  the  epithet  of  the 
animal  in  question. 

Various  irarden  seats  and  rustic  benches 


were  scattered  about,  some  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  lounging  figures  of  gentlemen,  in 
costumes  ingeniously  a  cross  between  the 
sporting  world  and  the  naval  service  ;  while 
the  ladies'disphiyed  a  no  less  elegant  negligo, 
half  sea-nympli,  half  shepherdess. 

So  much  for  tlie  jirospect  landward, 
while  toward  the  waves  themselves  there 
was  a  party  of  bathers,  whose  flowing  hair 
and  lengthened  drapery  indicated  their  sex. 
These  maintained  through  all  their  spright- 
ly gambols  an  animated  conversation  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  on  the  rocks,  who 
seemecl,  by  the  telescopes  and  spy-glasses 
v/hich  lay  around  them,  to  be  equally  pre- 
pared for  the  inspection  of  near  and  distant 
objects,  and  alternately  turned  from  the 
criticism  of  a  fair  naiad  beneath  to  a  Scotch 
collier  working  "north  about"  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Darcy  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  the 
cockney  ism  of  a  boarding-house,  and  the 
blinds  and  the  brass  knocker,  v/ere  sadly 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  admiration  the 
scene  itself  would  excite,  there  was  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  worth^^B^iabitants,  who 
seemed  to  revel  in  al^^R  unsuspecting 
freedom  of  our  first  piirents  themselves ; 
for  while  some  stood  on  little  promontories 
of  the  rocks  in  most  Canova-like  drapery, 
little  frescoes  of  naked  children  flitted 
around  and  about,  without  concern  to  them- 
selves, or  astonishment  to  the  beholders. 

Never  was  the  good  knight  more  convinced 
of  his  own  prudence  in  paying  his  first 
visit  alone,  and  he  stood  for  some  time  in 
patient  admiration  of  the  scene,  until  his 
eye  rested  on  a  figure  who,  seated  at  some 
distance  ofl'  on  a  little  eminence  of  the 
rocky  coast,  was  as  coolly  surveying  Darcy 
through  his  telescope.  The  mutual  in- 
spection continued  for  several  minutes, 
when  the  stranger,  deliberately  shutting  up 
his  glass,  advanced  toward  the  knight. 

The  gentleman  was  short,  but  stoutly 
knit,  with  a  walk  and  a  carriage  of  hisheai 
that,  to  Darcy's  observant  eye,  bespoke  an 
innate  sense  of  self-importance';  his  dress 
was  a  green  coat,  cut  jockey  fasliion,  and 
ornamented  with  very  large  buttons,  dis- 
playing heads  of  stags,  foxes,  and  badgers, 
and  other  emblems  of  the  chase,  short 
Russia  dnck  trowsers,  a  wide-leaved  straw 
hat,  and  a  very  loose  cravat,  knotted  sailor- 
fashion  on  his  breast.  As  he  approaelied 
the  knight,  he  came  to  a  full  stop  about 
half  a  dozen  paces  in  front,  and  putting 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  held  it  straight  al)ovc 
his  head,  pretty  much  in  the  way  stage  imi- 
tators of  Na})oleon  were  wont  to  perform 
the  salutation. 
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*'A  straiif>er,  sir,  I  presume  ?"  said  ho, 
with  an  insinuating  smile  and  an  air  of 
digniLV  at  tlic  same  moment.  Darey  bowed 
a  courteous  assent,,  and  the  other  went  on  : 
"  Sweet  scene,  sir — lovely  nature — animated 
and  grand." 

"  Most  impressive,  I  confess," said  Darcy, 
with  difficulty  repressing  a  smile. 

"  Never  hero  before,  1  take  it  ?  " 

"Never,  sir." 

'*  Came  from  Colcraine, possibly?  Walked 
all  the  Ava}',  eh  ? "' 

''I  came  on  foot,  as  you  have  divined," 
said  Darcy,  dryly, 

'•Not  going  to  make  any  stay,  prol)ably  ; 
a  mere  glance,  and  go  on  again.  Isn't  that 
so?" 

•"I  belieA'e  you  are  qwite  correct;  but 
may  I,  in  return  for  youv  considerate  in- 
quiries, ask  one  question  on  my  own  part  ? 
Yovi  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  tlic  locality  to  inform  me  if  a  Miss 
Daly  resides  in  this  village,  and  where  ?" 

"  Miss  Daly,  sir,  did  inhabit  that  cottage 
yonder,  where  you  see  the  oars  on  the 
thatch,  but  it  has  been  let  to  th-e  Moors  of 
Ballymena ;  tli(g|H^y  two  ten  a  Aveek  for 
the  three  roomiUR  the  use  of  the  kitchen  ; 
smart  that,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  And  Miss  Daly  resides  at  jiresent — " 

''She's  one  of  us,"  said  the  little  man, 
Avith  a  significant  jerk  of  his  thumb  to  the 
blue  board  Avitli  the  gilt  letters;  "not 
much  of  that  after  all ;  but  she  lives  under 
the  sv;ay  of  '  Mother  Fum,'  though,  from 
one  caprice  or  another,  she  don't  mix  Avith 
the  other  boarders.  Do  you  know  her  your- 
self?" 

"  I  had  that  honor  some  years  ago." 

"Much  altered,  1  take  it,  since  that; 
down  in.  the  world,  too  !  She  was  an  heiress 
in  those  days,  I'a'C  heard,  and  a  beauty. 
Has  some  of  the  good  looks  still,  but  lost 
all  the  shiners." 

"Am  I  likely  to  find  her  at  home  at  this 
hour?"  said  Darcy,  moving  away,  and 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  his 
communicative  friend. 

^'No,  not  now  ;  ncA'er  shows  in  the  morn- 
ing. Just  comes  down  to  dinner,  and  dis- 
appears again.  Never  takes  a  hand  at 
Avhist — penny  points  tell  up,  you  knoAv — 
seem  a  trifle  at  first,  but  hang  me  if  tliey 
don't  make  a  figure  in'  the  budget  after- 
Avard.  There,  do  you  see  that  fat  lady  Avith 
the  black  bathing-cap  ? — no,  I  mean  the 
one  Avith  the  blue  baize  ])atched  on  the 
shoulder,  the  Yridow  Mackie— she  makes  a 
nice  thing  of  it — won  twelve  and  fourpence 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  Pretty  crea- 
ture that  yonder,  Avith  one  stocking  on. 
Miss  Boyle,  of  Carrick-ma-clash. " 


"  I  must  own,"  said  Darcy,  dryly,  "  that, 
not  having  the  privilege  of  knowing  those 
ladies,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  at  liberty 
to  regard  them  with  due  attention." 

"'  Oh  !  they  never  mind  that,  here  ;  no 
secrets  among  us." 

"Very  primitive,  and  doubtless  ver}'  de- 
lightful ;  but  I  liaAC  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  politeness.  Permit  me  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning." 

"  Not  at  all  ;  have  nothing  in  the  Avorld 
to  do.  Paul  Dempsey — that's  mv  name — 
AA'as  always  an  idle  man  ;  Paul  Dempsey, 
sir,  nephcAV  of  old  Paul  Dempsey,  of  Demp- 
sey  GroA'c,  in  the  couHty  of  Kilkenny  ;  a 
snug  place,  that  I  wish  the  pioj-'rietor  felt 
he  had  enjoyed  sufficiently  long.  And  your 
name,  if  1  might  make  bold,  is — " 

"I  call  myself  GAvynne,"  said  Darcy, 
after  a  slight  liesitation. 

"GAvynne  —  Gwynne  —  there  Avas  a 
Gwynne,  a  tailor,  in  Ballyragget ;  a  con- 
nection, probably  ?  " 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  relationship," 
said  Darcy,  smiling. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it ;  I  owe  your  brother  or 
your  cousin  there — that  is,  if  he  was  either 
—  a  sum  of  scven-and-nine  for  these  ducks. 
Th.ere  are  GAvynnes  in  Eoss  besides,  and 
Quins  ;  are  you  sure  it  is  not  Quin  ?  Very 
common  name  Quin," 

"  I  belieA'e  Ave  spell  our  name  as  I  haA'e 
pronounced  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  come  to  spend  a  little  time 
here,  I'll  give  you  a  hint  or  two.  Don't 
join  Leonard — that  blite-nosed  fellow,  yon- 
der, in  Avhisky.  He'll  be  asking  you,  but 
don't — at  it  all  day."  Here  Mr.  Dempsey 
pantomimed  the  action  of  tossing  oif  a 
dram.  "  No  Avhist  with  the  widow  !  If 
you  were  younger,  I'd  say  no  small  plays 
with  Bess  Boyle — has  a  brother  in  tlie  An- 
trim militia,  a  very  quarrelsome  fellow." 

"I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind 
counsel,  although  not  destined  to  profit  by 
it.  I  luiA^e  one  favor  to  ask  :  could  you 
procure  me  the  means  to  inclose  my  card 
for  Miss  Dal}^,  as  I  must  relinquish  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  on  this  occasion  ?" 

"  No,  no — stop  and  dine.  Capital  cod 
and  oysters — always  good.  The  mutton 
raytlier  scraggy,  but  with  a  good  will  and 
good  teeth  manageable  enough  ;  and  excel- 
lent malt — " 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitable  pro- 
posal, but  cannot  accept  it."' 

"  Well,    I'll    take    care   of   your   card ; 

you'll    probably   come    over    again    soon, 

"You're  at  il'Gi'otty's,  ain't  you  ?  '' 

I      "Not  at  present;  and   a's  to  the  card, 

with  your  permission  I'll  inclose  it."    This 

'  Darcy  was  obliged  to  insist  upon  ;  as,  if  he 
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left  his  name  as  Gwynne,  Miss  Daly  might 
liave  failed  to  recognize  him,  while  he  de- 
sired to  avoid  being  known  as  Mr.  Darcy. 

"  Well,  come  in  "here  ;  I'll  find  yon  the 
requisites:  But  I  wish  you'd  stop  and  see 
the  '  Panther.' " 

Had  the  knight  overheard  this  latter 
portion  of  Mr.  Dempsey's  invitation  he 
might  have  been  somewhat  surprised,  but 
it  chanced  that  the  words  were  lost ;  and, 
preceded  by  honest  Paul,  he  entered  the 
little  garden  in  front  of  the  house. 

When  Darcy  had  inclosed  his  card  and 
committed  it  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Demp- 
sey,  that  gentleman  was  far  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  his  mission 
to  delay  a  moment  in  executing  it,  and 
then  the  knight  was  at  last  left  at  liberty 
to  retrace  his  steps  unmolested  toward 
home.  If  he  had  smiled  at  the  persevering- 
curiosity  and  eccentric  communicativeness 
of  Mr.  Dempsey,  Darcy  sorrowed  deeply 
over  the  fallen  fortunes  which  condemned 
one  he  had  known  so  courted  and  so  flat- 
tered once,  to  companionship  like  this. 
The  words  of  the  classic  satirist  came  full 
upon  his  memory,  and  never  did  a  senti- 
ment meet  more  ready  acceptance  than  the 
bitter,  heart-wrung  confession — "  Unhappy 
poverty  !  you  have  no  heavier  misery  in 
your  train  than  that  you  make  men  seem 
ridiculous."  A  hundred  times  he  wished 
he  had  never  made  the  excursion  ;  he  would 
have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  think  of 
her  as  she  had  been,  without  the  detracting 
influence  of  these  vulgar  associations.  "And 
yet, "  said  he,  half  aloud, "  a  year  or  so  more, 
if  I  am  still  living,  I  shall  probably  have  for- 
gotten my  former  position,  and  shall  have 
conformed  myself  to  the  new  and  narrow 
limits  of  my  lot,  doubtless  as  she  does." 

The  quick  tramp  of  feet  on  the  heather 
behind  him  aroused  him,  and,  in  turning, 
he  saw  a  person  coming  toward,  and  evi- 
dently endeavoring  to  overtake,  him.  As 
he  came  nearer,  the  knight  perceived  it 
was  the  gentleman  already  alluded  to  by 
Dempsey  as  one  disposed  to  certain  little 
traits  of  conviviality — a  fact  which  a  nose 
of  a  deep  copper  color,  and  two  blood-shot, 
bleary  eyes,  corroborated.  His  dress  was  a 
blue  frock  with  a  standing  collar,  military 
fashion,  and  dark  trowsers  ;  and,  although 
bearing  palpable  marks  of  long  wear,  were 
still  neat  and  clean-looking.  His  age,  as 
well  as  appearances  might  be  trusted,  was 
probably  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

"  Mr.  Gwynne,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  touching  his  cap  as  he  spoke. 
"  Miss  Daly  begged  of  me  to  say  that  she 
has  just  received  your  card,  and  will  be 
happy  to  see  you." 


Darcy  stared  at  the  speaker  fixedly,  and 
appeared,  while  unmindful  of  his  words, 
to  be  occupied  with  some  deep  emotion 
within  him.  The  othei?,  who  had  delivered 
his  message  in  a  tone  of  easy  unconcern, 
now  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  kniglit,  and  they 
continued  for  some  seconds  to  regard  each 
otlrer.  Gradually,  however,  the  stranger's 
face  changed  ;  a  sickly  pallor  crept  over 
the  features  stained  by  long  intemperance, 
his  lip  trembled,  and  two  heavy  tears 
gushed  out  ,and  rolled  down  his  seared 
cheeks. 

"My  G — d  !— can  it  be?  It  surely  is 
not ! "  said  Darcy,  with  almost  tremulous 
earnestness. 

"  Yes,  colonel,  it  is  the  man  yon  once 
remembered  in  your  regiment  as  Jack  Leon- 
ard ;  the  same  who  led  a  forlorn  hope  at 
Quebec — the  man  broke  with  disgrace  and 
dismissed  the  seiwice  for  cowardice  at  Trois 
Eivieres." 

"Poor  fellow  !"  said  Darcy,  taking  his 
hand  ;  "  I  heard  you  were  dead." 

"  No,  sir,  it's  very  hard  to  kill  a  man  by 
mere  shame  ;  though  if  sufli'ering  could  do 
it,  I  might  have  died.'^BJ^ 

"  I  have  often  doul^BPabout  that  sen- 
tence, Leonard,"  said  Darcy,  eagerly.  "I 
wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief  to, have 
inquiry  made,  suspecting  that  nothing  short 
of  some  att'ection  of  the  mind,  or  some  seri- 
ous derangement'  of  health,  could  make  a 
brave  man  behave  badly." 

"  You  were  right,  sir  ;  I  was  a  drunkard, 
not  a  coward.  I  was  unworthy  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  I  merited  my  disgrace,  but  not  on  the 
grounds  for  which  I  met  it." 

"'Good  Heaven!  then  I  was  right!" 
said  Darcy,  in  a  burst  of  passionate  grief ; 
"  my  letter  to  the  war  office  was  unan- 
swered. I  Avrote  again,  and  received  for 
reply  that  an  example  was  necessary,  and 
Lieutenant  Leonard's  conduct  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  case  for  heavy  j^un- 
ishment." 

"It  was  but  just,  colonel ;  I  was  a  pol- 
troon when  I  took  more  than  half  a  bdttle 
of  wine.  If  I  were  not  sober  now  I  could 
not  have  the  courage  to  face  you  here  where 
I  stand." 

"  Poor  Jack  !  "  said  Darcy,  wringing  his 
hand  cordially  ;  "and  what  have  you  done 
since  ?  " 

Leonard  threw  his  eyes  down  upon  his 
threadbare  garments,  his  i^atched  boots, 
and  the  white-worn  seams  of  his  old  frock, 
but  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips.  They 
walked  on  for  some  time  side  by  side  with- 
out speaking,  when  Leonard  said, 

"  They  know  nothing  of  me  here,  colonel. 
I  need  not  ask  you  to  be — cautious. "    There 
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he^^Darcy,  pitying  tlie  con- 
5v|P|Relmed  him,  caught  his 


was  a  hesitation  bfifore  ho  uttered  the  last 
word. 

*'  I  do  not  desire  to  be  recognized  either," 
said  Darcy,  "  and  prefer  being  called  Mr. 
Gwynnc  to  the  name  of  my  family  ;  and 
here,  if  I  mistake  not,  comes  n  gentleman 
most  eager  to  leai'n  anything  of  anyl)ody." 

Mr.  Dempsoy  came  up  at  this  moment 
with  a  lady  leaning  on  each  of  his  arms. 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir  ;  hope  you've 
thought  better  of  your  plans,  and  are  going 
to  try  Mother  Finn's  fare.  '  Mrs.  M 'Quirk, 
Mr.  Gwynne — Mr.  Gwynne,  Miss  Drew. 
Leonard  will  do  the  honors  till  we.  come 
back."  So  saying,  and  with  a  princely 
wave  of  his  straw  hat,  Mr.  Dempsey  resumed 
his  walk  with  the  stop  of  a  conqueror. 

''  Tliat  fellow  must  be  a  confounded  an- 
noyance to  you,"  said  Darcy,  as  he  looked 
after  him. 

''Not  now,  sir,"  said  the  other,  submis- 
sively;  "I'm  used  to  him;  besides,  since 
Miss  Daly's  arrival,  lie  is  far  quieter  than 
he  used  to  be — he  seems  afraid  of  her. 
But  I'll  leave  you  now,  colonel.  He  touch- 
ed his  cap  respectfiilly,  and  was  about  to 
move  away,  whe:  ~ 
fusion  which  o 
hand  cordially,  and  said, 

"Well,  Jack,  for  the  moment,  good-by ; 
but  come  over  and  see  me  ;  I  live  at  the 
little  cottage  called  'the  Corvy.'" 

"Good  Heaven,  sir  !  and  is  it  true  what 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  your  misfor- 
tunes ?  " 

"I  conclude  it  is.  Jack,  though  I  have 
not  read  it ;  they  could  scarcely  have  exag- 
gerated. " 

"And  you  bear  it  like  this!"  said  the 
other,  with  a  stare  of  amazement ;  then 
added,  in  a  broken  voice,  "though,  to  be 
sure,  there's  a  Avide  difference  between  loss 
of  fortune  and  ruined  character." 

"  Come,  Jack,  I  see  you  are  not  so  good 
a  philosopher  as  I  thought  you.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  five." 

"  Dine  with  you,  colonel !  "  said  Leonard, 
blushing  deeply. 

"And  why  not,  man  ?  I  see  you  have 
forgotten  the  injustice  I  once  did  you,  and 
I  am  happier  this  day  to  know  it  was  I  was 
in  the  wrong  than  that  a  British  officer  was 
a  coward." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Darcy,  I  did  not  think 
this  poor  broken  heart  could  ever  throb 
again  with  gratitude,  but  you  have  made  it 
do  so  ;  you  have  kindled  the  flame  of  pride 
where  the  ashes  were  almost  cold."  And 
with  a  burning  blush  unon  his  face  he  turned 
away.  Darcy  looked  after  him  for  a  second, 
and  then  entered  the  house. 

Darcy  had  barelj  time  to  throw  one  glance 


around  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  modest 
parlor  into  which  he  was  ushered,  Avhen 
Miss  Daly  entered.  She  fitop])ed  suddenly 
short,  and  for  a  few  seconds  each  regarded 
the  other  without  speaking  ;  time  had,  in- 
deed, Avorked  many  changes  in  the  jijjjtear- 
ance  of  each  for  Avhich  they  Avere  unpre- 
pared, but  no  less  Avere  they  unpn'f)ared  for 
the  emotions  this  sudden  meeting  was  to 
call  up. 

Miss  Daly  Avas  plainly  but  handsomely 
dressed,  and  wore  her  silvery  hair  beneath 
a  cap  in  two  long  bands  on  cither  cheek, 
with  something  of  an  imitation  of  a  mode 
she  folloAved  in  youth  ;  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  too,  were  Avonderfully  little  changed, 
and  fell  upon  Darcy's  ear  Avitli  a  strange, 
melancholy  meaning. 

"  We  little  thought,  knight,"  said  she, 
"Avhen  we  parted  last,  that  our  next  meet- 
ing Avould  have  been  as  this,  so  many  years 
and  manv  sorrows  have  passed  over  us  since 
that  day!" 

"  And  a  large  measure  of  happiness,  too, 
Maria,"  said  Darcy,  as,  taking  her  hand, 
he  led  her  to  a  seat ;  "  let  us  never  forget, 
amid  all  our  troubles,  how  many  blessings 
Ave  have  enjoyed." 

Whether  it  was  the  words  themselves  that 
agitated  her,  or  something  in  his  manner  of 
uttering  them.  Miss  Daly  blushed  deeply 
and  Avas  silent.  Darcy  was  not  slow  to  see 
her  confusion,  and  suddenly  remembering 
hoAV  inapplicable  his  remark  was  to  her  for- 
tunes, though  not  to  hisoAvn,  added,  hastily, 
"  I,  at  least,  Avould  be  very  ungrateful  if  I 
could  not  look  back  with  thankfulness  to  a 
long  life  of  prosperity  and  happiness  ;  and 
if  I  bear  my  present  reverses  with  less  re- 
pining, it  is,  I  hope  and  trust,  from  the 
sincerity  of  this  feeling." 

"You  have  enjoyed  the  sunny  path  in 
life,"  said  Miss  Daly,  in  a  low,  faint  voice, 
"  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  reason  for  en- 
during altered  fortunes  better. "  She  paused, 
and  then,  Avith  a  more  hurried  voice,  added, 
"  One  does  not  bear  calamity  better  from 
habit— that  is  all  a  mistake  ;  when  the  tem- 
per is  soured  by  disappointment,  the  spirit 
of  endurance  loses  its  firmest  ally.  Your 
misfortunes  will,  however,  be  but  short- 
lived, I  hope  ;  my  brother  writes  me  he  has 
great  confidence  in  some  legal  o})inions, 
and  certain  steps  he  has  already  taken  in 
Chancery." 

"  The  warm-hearted  and  the  generous  are 
always  sanguine,''  said  Darcy,  with  a  sad 
smile  ;  "  Bagenal  Avould  not  be  your  brother 
if  he  could  see  a  friend  in  difficulty  Avithout 
venturing  on  everything  to  rescue  him. 
What  an  old  friendship  ours  has  been  ! 
class    felloAvs    at    school,    companions    in 
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youth,  we  have  run  our  nice  together,  to 
end  with  fortune  how  similar !  I  was 
tliinkini!;,  Maria,  as  I  came  along,  of  Castle 
Daly,  and  remembering  how  I  passed  my 
holidays  with  you  there.  Is  your  memory 
as  good  as  mine  ?  " 

*' I  scarcely  like  to  think  of  Castle  Daly." 
said  she,  almost  pettishly,  ''  it  reminds  mo 
so  much  of  that  wasteful,  reckless  life  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  ruin;  tell  me 
how  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  bears  up,  and 
your  daughter,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much,  and  desire  so  ardently  to  see  ;  is  she 
more  English  or  Irish  ?  " 

"  A  thorough  Darcy,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling,  ''but  yet  with  traits  of  soft  sub- 
mission and  patient  trust  our  family  has 
been  but  rarely  gifted  with  ;  her  virtues  are 
ail  the  mother's,  every  blemish  of  her  char- 
acter has  come  from  the  other  side." 

''Is  she  rash  and  headstrong  ?  for  those 
are  Darcy  failings." 

"Not  more  daring  or  courageous  than  I 
love  her  to  be,"  said  Darcy,  proudly._  "  Not 
a  whit  more  impetuous  in  sustaining  the 
right,  or  denouncing  the  v/rong,  than  I 
glory  to  see  her ;  but  too  ardent,  perhaps, 
too  easily  carried  away  by  first  impressions, 
than  iw  either  fashionable  or  frequent  in  the 
colder  world." 

"It  is  a  dangerous  temper,"  said  Miss 
Daly,  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  right,  Maria  :  such  people  are 
for  the  most  part  like  the  gamester  wh.o 
has  but  one  throw  for  his  fortune,  if  he 
loses  which,  all  is  lost  with  it." 

"  Too  true  !  too  true  ! "  said  she,  in  an 
accent  whose  melancholy  sadness^seemed  to 
come  from  the  heart.  "You  must  guard 
her  carefully  from  any  rash  attachment ; 
a  character  like  hei's  is  strong  to  endure, 
but  not  less  certain  to  sink  under  calamity." 

"I  know  it;  I  feel  it,"  said  Darcy; 
'•but  my  dear  child  is  still  too  young  to 
have  mixed  in  that  world  which  is  already 
closed  against  her ;  her  affections  could 
never  have  strayed  beyond  the  limits  of  pur 
little  home  circle  ;  she  has  kept  all  her 
love  for  those  v/ho  need  it  most." 

"And  Lady  Eleanor  ?  "  said  Miss  Daly, 
as  if  suddenly  desirous  to  change  the 
theme;  "Bagenal  tells  me  her  health  has 
been  but  indifferent ;  how  does  she  bear 
our  less  genial  climate,  here  ?" 

•'  She's  better  than  for  many  years  past ; 
I  could  even  say  she's  happier.  Strange  it 
is,  Maria,  but  the  course  of  prosperity,  like 
the  calms  in  the  ocean,  too  frequently  steep 
the  faculties  in  an  apathy  that  becouies 
weariness  ;  but  when  the  clouds  are  drifted 
along  faster,  and  the  waves  rustle  at  the 
prow,  the  energies  of  life  are  again  excited, 


and  the  very  occasion  of  danger  begets  the 
courage  to  confront  it.  We  cannot  be  hap- 
py when  devoid  of  self-esteem,  and  there  is 
but  little  o])portunity  to  indulge  this  hon- 
est pride  when  the  world  goes  fairly  with 
us,  without  any  effort  of  our  own  ;  rev'erses 
of  fortune — " 

"  Oh,  reverses  of  fortune  ! "  interrupted 
Miss  Daly,  rapidly,  "peoj)]e  think  much 
more  about  them  than  they  merit  ;  it  is 
the  world  itself  piakes  them  so  difficult  to 
bear ;  one  can  think  and  act  as  freely  be- 
neath the  thatch  of  a  cabin  as  the  gilded 
roof  of  a  palace.  It  is  the  mock  sympathy, 
the  affected  condolence  for  your  fallen  es- 
tate, that  tortures  you  ;  the  never-ending 
recurrence  to  what  you  once  were  contrast- 
ed with  what  you  are,  the  cruelty  of  that 
friendship  that  is  never  content,  save  when 
reminding  you  of  a  station  lost  forever,  and 
seeking  to  unfit  you  for  your  humble  path 
in  the  valley,  because  your  step  was  once 
proudly  on  the  mountain-top." 

"I  will  not  concede  all  this,"  said  the 
knight,  mildly  ;  "  my  fail  has  been  too  re- 
cent not  to  remind  me  of  many  kindnesses." 

"'I  hate  pity,"  said  J|^  I^aly  ;  "it  is 
like  a  recommendation  wIRfercy  after  the 
sentence  of  an  unjust  judge  !  Now  tell  me 
of  Lionel." 

"A  fine,  high-spirited  soldier,  as  little 
affected  by  his  loss  as  though  it  touched 
him  not,  and  yet,  poor  boy,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  bright  career  was  about  to  open  be- 
fore him — well  received  by  tlie  world,  hon- 
ored by  the  personal  notice  of  his  prince." 

"Ha!  now  I  think  of  it,  why  did  you 


not  vote  against  the  minister  ?' 


very 


said  Darcy, 
evening — I 


"It  was  on  that  eveninfr 
sorrowfully — "  on    that 
heard  of  Gleeson's  flight 

"  Well  " — then  suddenly  correcting  her- 
self, and  restraining  the  question  that  al- 
most trembled  on  her  lip,  she  added,  "  and 
you  "were,  doubtless,  too  much  shocked  to 
appear  in  the  House  ?  " 

'•I  was  ill,"  said  Darcy,  faintly;  "in- 
deed, I  believe  I  can  say  with  truth,  my 
own  ruin  preyed  less  upon  my  mind  than 
the  perfidy  of  one  so  long  confided  in." 

"And  they  made  this  accidental  illness 
the  ground  of  a  great  attack  against  your 
character,  and  sought  to  discover  in  your 
absence  the  secret  of  your  corruption.  How 
basely-minded  men  must  be,  when  they 
Vidll  invent  not  only  actions,  but  motives  to 
calumniate."  She  paused,  and  then  mut- 
tered to  herself,  "  I  wish  you  had  voted 
against  that  bill." 

"It  would  have  done  little  good,"  said 
the  knight,  answering  her  soliloquy  ;  "my 
vote  could  neither  retard  nor  prevent  the 
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measure,  and  as  for  myself,  pei'sonally,  I 
um  proud  enough  to  think  I  have  given 
suflicient  guarantees  by  a  lo^ig  life  of  inde- 
pendent action,  not  to  need  this  crowning 
test  of  honesty.  Now  to  matters  nearer 
to  us  both  :  when  will  you  come  and  visit 
my  Avife  and  daughter  ?  or  sliall  I  I)ring 
them  hero  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  not  here.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  this  i)lace  for  myself,  though  I  should 
be  so  if  they  were  once  to  see  it."' 

"  But  you  feel  less  lonely,"  said  Darcy, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  as  if  anticipating  the  rea- 
son of  her  choice  of  residence. 

''Less  lonely!''  replied  she,  with  a 
haughty  laugh  ;  "  what  com})anionship  or 
society  have  I  with  people  like  these  ?  It 
is  not  that ! — it  is  my  poverty  compels  me 
to  live  here.  Of  them  and  of  their  habits 
L  know  nothing ;  from  me  and  from  mine 
they  take  good  care  to  keep  aloof.  No,  with 
your  leave  I  will  visit  Lady  Eleanor  at  your 
cottage— that  is,  if  she  has  no  objection  to 
receive  me." 

''  She  will  be  but  too  happy,"  said  Darcy, 
'•'  to  know  and  value  one  of  her  husband's 
oldest  and  vv'armest  friends." 

"You  must  not  expect  me  soon,  how- 
ever," said  she  hastily  ;  "I  have  grown  ca- 
pricions  in  everything,  and  never  can  an- 
swer for  performing  a  pledge  at  any  stated 
time,  and  therefore  never  make  one." 

Abrupt  and  sudden  as  had  '  been  the 
changes  of  her  voice  and  manner  through 
this  interview,  there  was  a  tone  of  unusual 
harshness  in  tlie  way  this  speech  was  ut- 
tered ;  and  as  Darcy  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over  him  to  think 
that  this  frame  of  mind  must  have  been 
the  slow  result  of  years  of  heart-consuming 
sorrow. 

"Whenever  you  come,  Maria,"  said  he, 
as  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  "you  will  be 
most  welcome  to  us." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  tidings  of  Fores- 
ter ?  "  said  Miss  Daly,  as  if  suddenly  recall- 
ing a  subject  she  wished  to  speak  on. 

"Forester  of  the  Guards?  Lionel's 
friend,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  know  that  he  has  left  the  ar- 
my, thrown  up  his  commission,  and  gone 
no  one  knows  where  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  knov/  of  that  before.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  it.  Is  the  cause  surmis- 
ed ?  " 

Miss  Daly  made  no  answer,  but  stood 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  ap- 
parently in  deep  thought ;  then  looking 
np  suddenly,  she  said,  with  more  compo- 
sure than  ordinary,  "Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Lady  Eleanor,  and  say,  that  at  the 
first  favorable  moment  I  will  paj^  my  jier- 
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sonal  ]-espects  to  her — kiss  Helen  for  me — 
good-by."  And,  without  waiting  for  Darcy 
to  take  his  leave,  she  walked  iia.-itily  by, 
and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

"This  wayward  manner,"  said  Darcy, 
sorrowfully,  to  himself,  "  has  a  deejjcr  root 
than  mere  capriciousncss  ;  tlie  lieai  t  has 
suffered  so  long,  that  the  mind  begins  to 
partake  of  the  de:;ay."  And  with  tids  sad 
reflection  he  left  the  village,  and  turned  his 
solitary  steps  toward  home. 

If  Darcy  was  grieved  to  find  Miss  Daly 
surrounded  by  snch  unsuitable  companion- 
ship, he  was  more  than  recompensed  at 
finding  that  her  taste  rejected  nearer  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Fumbally's  household. 
More  than  once  the  fear  crossed  his  mind 
that,  Avith  diminished  circumstances,  she 
might  have  lapsed  into  habits  eo  difLcrent 
from  her  former  life,  and  he  could  better 
look  upon  her  struggling  as  she  did  against 
her  adverse  fortune,  than  assimilating  her- 
self to  those  as  mucli  below  her  in  sentiment 
as  in  station.  He  wan  happy  to  have  seen  his 
old  friend  once  more,  he  was  glad  to  refresh 
his  memory  of  long-forgotten  scenes  by  the 
sight  of  her  who  had  been  his  playfellow 
and  his  companion,  but  ho  was  not  free  of 
a  certain  dread  that  Miss  Daly  would  scarce- 
ly be  acceptable  to  his  wife,  while  her  way- 
ward, uncertain  t3niper  would  form  no  safe 
companionship  for  his  daughter.  As  he 
pondered  on  these  things,  he  began  to  feel 
how  altered  circumstances  beget  suspicion, 
and  how  he,  Avho  had  never  known  the  feel- 
ing of  distrust,  now  found  himself  hesita- 
ting and  doubting,  Avliere  formerly  he  had 
acted  without  fear  or  reserve. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  aloud,  "when  wealth 
and  station  were  mine,  the  consciousness  of 
pov/er  gave  energy  to  my  thoughts,  but 
now  I  am  to  learn  how  narroAV  means  can 
fetter  a  man's  courage." 

"Some  truth  in  that,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind him  ;  "  Avould  cut  a  very  different 
figure  myself  if  old  Bob  Dcmpsey,  of  Demp- 
sey  GroA'e,  were  to  betake  himself  to  a  bet- 
ter world." 

Darcy "s  cheek  reddened  between  shame 
and  anger  to  find  himself  overheard  by  his 
obtrusive  companion,  and,  with  a  cold  sa- 
lute, he  passed  on.  Mr.  Dempsey,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  so  easilv  got  rid 
of ;  he  possessed  that  happy  temper  that 
renders  its  owner  insensible  to  shame  and 
unconscious  of  rebuke  ;  besides  that,  he 
Avas  ahvays  "going  your  AA^ay,"  quite  con- 
tent to  submit  to  any  amount  of  rebuff 
rather  than  be  alone.  If  you  talked,  it  was 
well ;  if  you  listened,  it  was  better  ;  but  if 
yon  affected  open  indifference  to  him,  and 
neither  exchanged  a  word  nor  vouchsafed 
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the  slightest  attention,  even  that  was  sup- 
portable, for  he  could  give  the  conversation 
a  character  of  monologue  or  anecdote  which 
occupied  himself  at  least. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

A  TALE   OF   MR.    DEMPSEY's   GRANDFATHER. 

The  Knight  of  Gwynne  was  far  too 
much  occupied  in  his  oytn  reflections  to 
attend  to  his  companion,  and  exhibited  a 
total  unconcern  to  several  piquant  little 
narratives  of  Mrs.  Mackie's  dexterity  in 
dealing  the  cards,  of  Mrs.  Fumbally's  parsi- 
mony in  domestic  arrangements,  of  Miss 
Boyle's  effrontery,  of  Leonard's  intemper- 
ance, and  even  of  Miss  Daly's  assumed  sut 
periority. 

"You're  taking  the  wrong  path,"  said 
Mr.  Dempsey,.  suddenly  interrupting  one 
of  his  own  narratives,  at  a  spot  where  the 
two  roads  diverged,  one  proceeding  inland, 
while  the  other  followed  the  line  of  tlie 
coast. 

"  With  your  leave,  sir,"  said  Darcy,  cold- 
ly, "  I  will  take  this  way,  and,  if  you'll 
kindly  permit  it,  I  will  do  so  alone." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  said  Dempsey,  Avithout 
the  sligiitest  sign  of  umbrage  ;  "  would 
never  have  thought  of  joining  you  had  it 
not  been  from  overhearing  an  expression  so 
exactly  pat  to  my  own  condition,  that  I 
thought  we  were  brothers  in  misfortune  ; 
you  scarcely  bear  up  as  well  as  I  do,  though. " 

Darcy  turned  abruptly  round,  as  the  fear 
flashed  across  him,  and  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "■  This  fellow  knows  me  ;  if  so,  the 
whole  county  will  soon  be  as  wise  as  him- 
self, and  the  place  become  intolerable." 
Oppressed  with  this  unpleasant  reflection, 
the  knight  moved  on,  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  considerable  interval  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  companion's  presence,  for  Mr.  Demp- 
sey still  accompanied  him,  though  at  the 
distance  of  several  paces,  and  as  if  follow- 
ing a  path  of  his  own  choosing. 

Darcy  ■  laugiied  good-humoredly  at  the 
pertinacity  of  his  tormentor ;  and  half 
amused  by  the  man,  and  half  ashamed  of 
his  own  rudeness  to  him,  he  made  some 
casual  observation  on  the  scenery  to  open  a 
reconciliation. 

"  The  coast  is  much  finer,"  said  Dempsey, 
"close  to  your  cottage." 

This  Avas  a  home-thrust  for  the  knight, 
to  show  him  that  concealment  was  of  no 
use  against  so  subtle  an  adversary. 

"'The  Corvy  '  is,  as  yen  observe,  very 
happily  situated,"  replied  Darcy,  calmly; 


"I  scarcely  know  which  to  prefer,  the 
coast-line  toward  Dunluce,  or  the  bold 
cliffs  that  stretch  away  to  Bengore." 

"  When  the'wind  conies  north -by- west," 
said  Dempsey,  with  a  siirewd  glance  of  his 
greenish  gray  eyes,  "  there's  always  a  wreck 
or  two  between  the  Skerries  and  Portrush." 

"Indeed!  Is  the  shore  so  unsafe  as 
that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  may  expect  a  very  busy 
winter  here  when  the  homeward-bound 
Americans  are  coming  northward." 

"  D — n  the  fellow  !  does  he  take  me  for 
a  wrecker  ? "  said  Darcy  to  himself,  not 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  he  angry. 

"  Such  a  curiosity  that  old  '  Corvy  '  is, 
they  tell  me,"  said  Dempsey,  emboldened  by 
his  success  ;  "  every  species  of  weapon  and 
arm  in  the  world,  they  say,  gathered  to- 
gether there." 

"  A  few  swords  and  muskets,"  said  the 
knight  carelessly,  "  a  stray  dirk  or  two, 
and  some  harpoons,  furnish  the  greater  part 
of  the  armory." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  so  !  The  story  goes,  how- 
ever, that  old  Daly — brother,  I  believe,  of 
our  friend  at  Mother  Fum's — could  arm 
tv/enty  fellows  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 
did  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  too." 

"  With  Avhat  object,  in  HeaA'en's  na«ie  ?" 

"  Buccaneering,  piracy,  wrecking,  and 
so  on,"  said  Dempsey,  with  all  the  uncon- 
cern Avith  which  he  Avould  have  enumerated 
so  many  pursuits  of  the  chase. 

A  hearty  roar  of  laughter  broke  from 
the  knight,  and  when  it  ceased,  he  said, 
"  I  Avoiiid  be  sincerely  sorry  to  stand  in 
your  shoes,  Mr.  Dempsey,  so  near  to  yonder 
cliff,  if  you  made  that  same  remark  in  Mr. 
Daly's  hearing." 

"  He'd  gain  very  little  by  me,"  said  Mr. 
Dempsey  ;  "  one  and  eightpence,  an  old 
watch,  an  oyster-knife,  and  my  spectacles, 
are  all  the  property  in  my  possession,  ex- 
cept Avhen,  indeed,"  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  Bob  remits  the  quarter's  allowance." 

"It  is  only  just,"  said  Darcy,  gravely, 
"to  a  gentleman  who  takes  such  pains  to 
inform  himself  on  the  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bors, that  I  should  tell  you  that  Mr.  Bage- 
nal  Daly  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  am  I  a  wrecker. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  generous  enough  for 
this  unasked  information  not  to  require 
of  me  a  more  lengthened  account  either  of 
my  friend  or'  myself. " 

"You're  in  the  revenue,  perhaps  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  undaunted  Dempsey;  "I 
thought  so  Avhen  I  saw  you  fii'st." 

Darcy  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  Wrong  again.  Ah  !  I  see  it  all  ;  the 
old  story.  SaAV  better  days — you  have  just 
come  down  here  to  lie  snug  and  quiet,*  out 
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of  the  way  of  writs  and  latitats — wont  too 
fast — by  Jove,  that  touches  myself,  too  ! 
If  I  hadn't  happened  to  have  had  a  grand- 
father, I'd  have  been  a  ricli  man  this  day. 
Did  you  ever  chance  to  hear  of  Dodd  and 
Dempsey,  the  great  wine  merchants  ?  My 
fatlicr  Vv'as  son  of  Dodd  and  Dempsey — that 
is  Dompyey,  you  know — and  it  Avas  his 
father,  Sam  Dempsey,  ruined  him." 

*'No  very  uncommon  circumstance,"  said 
the  knight,  sorrowfully,  ''for  an.  Irish  fa- 
ther." 

*•'  You've  heard  the  story,  I  suppose  ? — 
of  course  you  have,  every  one  knows  it." 

"I  rather  think  not,"  said  the  knight, 
who  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  turn  Mr. 
Dempsey  from  cross-examination  into  mere 
narrative, 

"I'll  tell  it  to  you  ;  I  am  sure  I  ought 
to  know  it  well,  I've  heard  my  father  relate 
it  something  like  a  hundred  times." 

"  I  fear  I  must  decline  so  pleasant  a  pro- 
posal,", said  Darcy,  smiling.  "At  this  mo- 
ment I  liave  an  engagement." 

"I\ever  mind.  To-morrow  will  do  just 
as  well,"  interrupted  the  inexorable  Demp- 
sey. "  Come  over  and  take  your  mutton- 
chop  with  me  at  five,  and  you  shall  have 
the  story  into  the  bargain." 

"I  regret  tliat  I  cannot  accept  so  very 
temjjting  an  invitation,"  said  Darcy,  strug- 
gling between  his  sense  of  pride  and  a  feeling 
of  astonishment  at  his  companioti's  coolness. 

"Not  come  to  dinner  1"  exclaimed  Demp- 
sey, as  if  the  thing  was  scarcely  credible. 
"Oh,  very  well,  only  remember"  —  and 
here  he  put  an  unusual  gravity  into  his 
vv'ords — "only  remember  the  07ius  is  now 
on  you." 

The  knight  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
this  subtle  retort,  and,  willing  as  he  ever 
was  to  go  with  the  humor  of  the  moment, 
replied, 

"1  am  ready  to  accept  it,  sir,  and  beg 
that  you  will  dine  with  me.'' 

"'  When  and  where  ?"  said  Dempsey. 

"To-morrow,    at  that  cottage  yonder: 
five  is  your  hour,  I  believe  —  Ave  shall  say  j 
five. " 

"  Booked  !  "  exclaimed  Dempsey,  with  an  ] 
air  of  triumph  ;  while  he  muttered,  with 
a  scarcely  subdued  voice,  "  Knew  I'd  do  it ! 
— never  failed  in  my  life  !  " 

"Till  tlien,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  Darcy, 
removing  his  hat  courteously,  as  he  bowed 
to  him—"'  till  then—"         "  \ 

"  Your  most  obedient,"  replied  Dempsey,  ' 
returning  the  salute  ;  and  so  they  parted,     i 

"The    Corvy,"   on    the    day  after  the' 
knight's  visit   to   Port   Ballintray,    was   a , 
scene  of  rather  amusing  bustle  ;  the  knight's 
dinner-party,  as  Helen  quizzingly  called  it,  j 


affording  occupation  for  every  member  of 
the  household.  In  former  times,  the  only 
difficult  details  of  an  entertainment  were 
in  the  selection  of  the  gtiests — bringing  to- 
gether a  company  likely  to  be  suifal/le  to 
each  other,  and  endowed  with  those  various 
qualities  Avhich  make  up  the  success  of  so- 
ciety ;  now,  however,  the  question  was  the 
more  material  one,  the  dinner  itself. 

It  is  always  a  fortunate  thing  when  what- 
CA'er  absurdity  our  calamities  in  life  excite 
should  be  apparent  only  to  ourselves.  The 
laugh  Avhich  is  so  difficult  to  bear  from  the 
world,  is  then  an  actual  relief  from  our 
troubles.  The  Darcys  felt  this  truth,  as 
each  little  embarrassment  that  qrose  was 
food  for  mirth  ;  and  Lady  Eleanor,  who 
least  of  all  could  adapt  herself  to  such  con- 
tingencies, became  as  eager  as  the  rest  about 
the  little  preparations  of  the  day. 

While  the  knight  hurried  hither  and 
thither,  giving  directions  here  and  instruc- 
tions there,  he  explained  to  Lady  Eleanor 
some  few  circumstances  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  his  guests.  It  Avas,  indeed,  a  new 
kind  of  company  he  Avas  about  to  present 
to  his  Avife  and  daughter  ;  but  while  con- 
scious of  the  disparity  in  every  respect,  he 
was  not  the  less  eager  to  do  the  hospitali- 
ties cf  his  humble  house  with  all  becoming 
honor.  It  is  true  his  invitation  to  Mr. 
Dempsey  was  rather  forced  from  him  than 
Avillingly  accorded ;  he  was  al)out  the  very 
last  kind  of  person  Darcy  Avould  have  asked 
to  his  table,  if  perfectly  free  to  choose ; 
but,  of  all  men  living,  the  knight  knew 
least  how  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  the 
outlet  to  Avhich  should  cost  him  any  "sacri- 
fice of  feeling. 

"Well,  well,  it  is  but  once  and  away; 
and,  after  all,  the  talkatiA'eness  of  our  little 
friend  Dempsey  Aviil  be  so  far  a  relief  to 
poor  Leonard,  that  he  Avill  be  brought  less 
prominently  forward  himself,  and  be  suf- 
fered' to  escape  unremarked  —  a  circum- 
stance which,  from  all  that  I  can  see,  will 
afford  him  sincere  pleasure." 

At  length  all  the  preparations  were  hap- 
pily accomplished  ;  the  emissary  dispatched 
to  Kilrush  at  daybreak  had  returned  Avith 
a  much-coveted  turkey  ;  the  fisherman  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  lordly  salmon  ; 
oysters  and  lobsters  poured  in  abundantly; 
and  ]\Irs.  M 'Kerrigan,  avIio  had  been  left 
as  a  fixture  at  the  "  CorA-y,"  found  her  only 
embarrassment  in  selection  from  that  profu- 
sion of  "God's  gifts,"  as  she  phrased  it, 
that  noAv  surrounded  her.  The  hour  of 
five  drew  near,  and  the  ladies  were  seated 
in  the  hall,  the  doors  of  which  lay  open,  af 
the  two  guests  were  seen  making  their  way 
toward  the  cottage. 
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the  knight  was  wel- 


*'IIerc  they  como,  papa/'  »;ii(l  Helen; 
'*and  now  for  a  guess.  Is  not.  the  short 
man  Avith  the  straw  hat  Mr.  Denipsey,  and 
his  tall  companion  Mr.  Leonard  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,"'  said  Lady  Eleanor ; 
"who  could  mistake  the  garrulous  perti- 
nacity of  that  little  thing  that  gesticulates 
at  CA^ery  step,  or  the  plodding  patience  of 
his  melancholy  associate  ?' 

The  next  moment 
coming  them  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The 
ceremony  of  introduction  to  the  ladies 
being  dA'er,  Mr.  Dempsey,  Avho  prol)ably 
was  aAA'are  that  the  demands  upon  his  de- 
scriptiA'Q  poAvers  would  not  be  inconsider- 
able when  he  returned  to  "  Mother  Fum's," 
put  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  commenced  a 
very  close  scrutiny  of  the  apartment  and 
its  contents. 

"  Quite  a  show-box,  by  Jove  !"  said  he, 
at  last,  as  he  peered  through  a  glass  cab- 
inet, where  Chinese  slippers,  A\'ith  models 
in  ivory  and  carvings  in  box,  were  heaj)ed 
promiscuously  together  ;  "  upon  my  word, 
sir,  you  have  a  very  remarkable  collection. 
And  Avho  may  be  onr  friend  in  the  boat 
here  ?"  added  he,  turning  to  the  grim  a'Is- 
age  of  Bagenal  I)aly  himself,  Avho  stared 
Avith  a  bold  effrontery  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  original. 

"  The  gentleman  you  see  there,"  said 
the  knight,  "is  the  collector  himself,  and 
the  other  is  his  servant.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  the  costumes 
made  their  escape  from  a 
the  red  men." 

"Begad  !"  said  Dempsey,  "that  fellow 
with  the  tortoise  painted  on  his  forehead 
has  a  look  of  our  old  friend  Miss  Daly  ; 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  a  memer  of  her 
family." 

"  You  liave  aa'cII  guessed  it — he  is  the 
lady's  brother."' 

"Ah,  ah!"  muttered  Dempsey  to  him- 
self, "  always  thought  there  was  something 
odd  about  her — never  suspected  Indian 
blood,   however.     How  Mother  Fum    will 


m  which    they 
captivity  among 


stare   when    I    tell    her    she's 


a    squaAv 


Didn't  they  shoAv  these  things  at  the  rooms 
in  Mary's  street  ?  I  think  I  saw  them  ad- 
vertised in  the  papers." 

"  I  think  you  must  mistake,"  said  the 
knight ;  "  they  are  the  private  collection 
of  my  friend. " 

"And  where  may  Woe- woe — confound 
his  name — the  '  Howling  Wind,'  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  himself,  be  passing  his 
leisure  hours  just  noAV  ?" 

"Pie  is  at  present  in  Dublin,  sir  ;  and, 
if  you  desire,  he  shall  be  made  aware  of 
your  polite  inquiries." 

"  No,   no — hang  it,  no — don't  like  the 


look  of  him  !  Should  have  no  objection, 
though,  if  he'd  pay  old  Bob  Dempsey  a 
visit,  and  frighten  him  out  of  this  Avorld 
for  me." 

"  Dinner,  my  lady,"  said  old  Tate,  as  he 
threw  open  tlie  doors  into  the  dining-room, 
and  bowed  Avitli  all  his  accustomed  Eolem= 
nity. 

"  Hum,"  muttered  Dempsey,  "my  lady, 
Avon't  go  doAvn  with  me  ! — too  old  a  soldier 
for  that  !." 

"  Will  you  give  my  daughter  your  arm  ?  " 
said  the  knight  to  the  little  man,  for  al- 
ready Lady  JEleanor  had.  passed  on  with 
Mr.  Leonard. . 

As  Mr.  Dempsey  arranged  his  napkin  on 
his  knee,  he  endeavored  to  catch  Leonard's 
eye,  and  telegraph  to  him  his  astonishment 
•at  the  elegance  of  the  table  equipage  wdiich 
graced  the  board.  Poor  Leonard,  hoM'ever, 
seldom  looked  np  ;  a  deep  sense  of  shame, 
the  agonizing  memory  of  what  he  once 
v/as,  recalled  vividly  by  the  sight  of  those 
objects,  and  the  appearance  of  "persons 
which  reminded  him  of  his  past  condition, 
almost  stunned  him.  The  whole  seemed 
like  a  dream  ;  even  though  intemperance 
had  degraded  him,  there  v/ere  inter A'als  in 
Avhieh  his  mind,  clear  to  see  and  reflect, 
sorrowed  deeply  over  his  fallen  state.  Had 
the  knight  met  him  AA'ith  a  cold  and  repul- 
sive deportment,  or  had  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  altogether,  he  could  better 
have  borne,  it  than  all  the  kindness  of  his 
present  manner.  It  was  evident,  too,  from 
Ladv  Eleanor's  tone  to  him,  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  unhappy  fortune,  or  that  if 
she  did,  the  delicacy  Avith  Avhich  she  treated 
him  Avas  only  the  more  benevolent.  Op- 
pressed by  such  emotions,  he  sat  endeavor- 
ing to  eat,  and  trying  to  listen  and  interest 
himself  in  the  conversation  around  him  ; 
but  the  effort  Avas  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  a  vague,  half- whispered  assent,  or  a 
dull,  unmeaning  smile,  were  about  as  much 
as  he  could  contribute  to  Avhat  Avas  passing. 
The  knight,  Avhose  tact  Avas  rlirely  at 
fault,  saw  every  struggle  that  was  passing 
in  Leonard's  mind,  and  adroitly  contriA'cd 
that  the  conversation  should  be  carried  on 
without  any  demand  upon  him,  either  as 
talker  or  listener.  If  Lady  Eleanor  and 
Helen  contributed  their  aid  to  this  end, 
Mr.  Dempsey  Avas  not  backward  on  his 
part,  for  he  talked  unceasingly.  The  good 
things  of  the  table,  to  Avhich  he  did  ample 
justice,  afforded  an  op})ortnnity  for  cate- 
chising the  ladies  in.  their  skill  in  household 
matters,  and  Miss  Darcy,  Avho  se(^med  im- 
mensely amused  by  the  novelty  of  such  a 
character,  sustained  her  part  to  admiration, 
entering  deeply  into  culinary  details,  and 
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communicating  receipts  invented  for  the 
occasion.  At  another  time,  ])erha[)S,  the 
knight  would  have  checked  the  spirit  of 
persiflage  in  which  his  daiiglitcr  indulged, 
but  he  sulfered  it  now  to  take  its  course, 
well  pleased  that  the  mark  of  her  ridicule 
was  not  only  worthy  of  the  sarcasm,  but 
insensible  to  its  arrow. 

•'Quite  right — quite  right  not  to. try 
Mother  Fum's  when  you  can  get  up  a  little 
thing  like  this — and  such  capital  sherry; 
look  how  Tom  takes  it  in— slips  like  oil 
over  his  lip  !  " 

Leonard  looked  up  ;  an  expression  of  re- 
buking severity  for  a  moment  crossed  his 
features,  but  his  eyes  fell  the  next  instant, 
and  a  low,  laint  sigh  escaped  him. 

"  I  ought  to  know  what  sherry  is — '  Dodd 
and  Dempsey's'  was  the  great  house  for 
sherry." 

''By  the  way,"  said  the  knight,  *'did 
not  you  promise  me  a  little  narrative  of 
Dodd  and  Denqisey,  when  we  parted  yes- 
terday ?  " 

'*  To  be  sure  I  did.  Will  you  have  it 
now  r 

Ludy  Eleanor  and  Helen  rose  to  with- 
draw, but  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  took  the 
movement  as  significant,  immediately  in- 
terposed,- by  saying, 

"  Don't  stir,  ma'am — sit  down,  ladies,  I 
beg ;  there's  nothing  broad  in  the  story — 
it  might  be  told  before  the  maids  of  honor." 

Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen  vrere  thundei*- 
struck  at  the  explanation,  and  the  knight 
laughed  till  the  tears  came. 

"My  dear  Eleanor," said  he,  '"you  really 
must  accept  Mr.  Dempsey's  assurance,  and 
listen  to  his  story  now." 

The  ladies  took  their  seats  once  more, 
and  Mr.  Dempsey  having  filled  his  glass, 
drank  off  a  bumper  ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  the  narrative  itself  demanded  a  greater 
exertion  at  his  hands,  or  that  the  cold  qui- 
etude of  Lady  Eleanor's  manner  abashed 
him,  hut  he  found  "a  second  bumper  neces- 
sary before  he  commenced  his  task. 

"I  say,"  whispered  he  to  the  knight, 
*'  couldn't  you  get  that  decanter  out  of 
Leonard's  reach  before  I  begin  ? — he'll  not 
leave  a  drop  in  it  while  I  am  talking." 

As  if  he  felt  that,  after  his  explanation, 
the  tale  should  be  more  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Eleanor,  he  turned  his 
chair  round  so  as  to  face  her,  and  thus  be- 
gan : 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time,  ma'am,  a 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  who  was  a  duke. 
Whether  he  was  Duke  of  Rutland,  or  Bed- 
ford, or  Portland,  or  any  other  title  it  was 
he  had,  my  memory  doesn't  serve  me  ;  it  is 
enough,  however,  if  I  say  he  was  immense- 


ly rich,  and,  like  many  other  people  in  the 
same  way,  immensely  in  debt..  'I'ho  storv 
goes  that  he  never  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, and  caught  sight  of  a  handsome 
place,  or  fine  domain,  or  a  Ijeautiful  cottage, 
that  he  didn't  go  straigiitway  to  the  owner 
and  buy  it  down  out  of  the  face,  as  a  body 
might  say,  whether  he  would  or  no.  Anil 
so  in  time  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  without  some 
magnificent  house  belonging  to  him.  In 
many  parts  of  Scotland  he  liad  them  too, 
and,  in  all  ])robal)ility,  he  would  hate  done 
the  same  in  Ireland  if  he  could.  Well, 
ma'am,  there  never  Avas  such  rejoicings  as 
Dublin  saw  the  night  his  grace  arrived  to  be 
our  viceroy  !  To  know  that  Ave  had  got  a 
man  Avith  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
a  year,  and  a  spirit  to  spend  double  the 
money,  was  a  doAvnriglit  blessing  from 
Providence,  and  there  w'as  no  saying  what 
might  not  be  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  un- 
der so  auspicious  a  ruler. 

*'To  do  him  justice,  he  didn't  balk 
public  expectation.  0])en  house  at  the 
Castle,  ditto  at  the  Lodge  in  the  Park,  a 
mansion  full  of  guests  in  the  county  Wick- 
low,  a  pack  of  hounds  in  Kildare,  twelve 
horses  training  at  the  Curragh,  a  yacht  like 
a  little  man-of-Avar  in  Dunleary  harbor.large 
subscriptions  to  everything  like  sport,  and 
a  pension  for  life  to  CA'ery  man  that  could 
sing  a  jolly  song,  or  w'rite  a  witty  bit  of 
poetry  !  Well,  ma'am,  they  say,  who  re- 
member those  days,  that  they  saw  the  best 
of  Ireland,  and  surely  I  believe,  if  his  grace 
had  only  li\-ed,  and  had  his  own  way,  the 
peerage  Avould  have  been  as  pleasant,  and 
the  bench  of  bishops  as  droll,  and  the 
ladies  of  honor  as — Well,  ncA'er  mind,  I'll 
pass  on."  Here  Mr.  Dempsey,  to  console 
himself  for  the  abruptness  of  his  pause, 
poured  out  and  drank  another  bumper  of 
sherry.  "  Pleasant  times  they  Avere,''  said 
he,  smacking  his  lips,  "and  faith,  if  Tom 
Leonard  himself  Avas  alive  then,  the  color 
of  his  nose  might  have  made  him  commander 
of  the  forces ;  but,  to  continue,  it  was 
Dodd  and  Dempsey's  house  supplied  the 
sherry — only  the  sherry,  ma'am  ;  old  Stew- 
art, of  Belfast-,  had  \\\e  port,  and  Kinnahan 
the  claret  and  lighter  liquors.  I  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  my  grandfather's 
contract  included  brandy,  and  that  he 
wouldn't  haA'e  given  it  up  for  either  of  the 
other  tAvo.  It  Avas  just^about  this  time  that 
Dodd  died,  and  my  grandfather  AA-as  left 
alone  in  the  firm,  but  Avhether  it  was  out 
of  respect  for  his  late  partner,  or  that  he 
might  have  felt  himself  lonely,  but  he  al- 
Avays  kept  up  the  name  of  Dodd  on  the 
brass  plate,    and  signed  the   name  along 
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with  Ills  own  ;  indeed,  tlicy  say  that  he 
once  saluted  his  wife  bj  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  Dempsey.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
it  was  one  of  those  days  when  my  grand- 
father was  seated  on  a  high  stool  in  the  back 
office  of  liis  house  in  Abbey  street,  that  a 
fine,  tall  young  fellow,  with  a  blue  frock 
coat,  all  braided  with  gold,  and  an  elegant 
cocked-hat,  witli  a  plume  of  feathers  in  it, 
came  tramping  into  the  room,  his  spurs 
jingling,  and  his  brass  saber  clinking,  and 
his  sabertasche  banging  at  his  legs. 

"  '  Mr.  Dempsey  ?  '  said  he. 

" '  D.  and  D.,'  said  my  grandfather; 
*  that  is,  Dodd  and  Dempsey,  your  grace,' 
for  he  half  suspected  it  was  the  duke  him- 
self. 

"  '1  am  Captain  M'Claverty,  of  the  Scots 
Grays,'  said  he,  'first  aid-de-camp  to  his 
excellency.' 

"  '1  hope  you  may  live  to  be  colonel  of 
the  regiment,'  said  my  grandfather,  for  he 
was  as  polite  and  well-bred  as  any  man  in 
Ireland. 

"  'That's  too  good  a  sentiment,'  said  the 
captain,  'not  to  be  pledged  in  a  glass  of 
your  ov/n  sherry.' 

"  'And  we'll  do  it,  too,'  said  old  Demp- 
sey. And  he  opened  the  desk,  and  took 
out  a  bottle  he  had  for  his  own  private 
drinking,  and  uncorked  it  with  a  little 
pocket  corkscrew  he  always  carried  about 
with  him,  and  he  produced  two  glasses,  and 
he  and  the  captain  hob-nobbed  and  drank  to 
each  otiier. 

"  'Begad  !'  said  the  captain,  'his  grace 
sent  me  to  thank  you  for  the  delicious  v\^ine 
you  supplied  him  with,  biit  it's  nothing  to 
this — not  to  be  compared  to  it.' 

"  'I've  better  again,'  said  my  grandfather. 
'I've  wine  that  Avould  bring  tlie  tears  into 
your  eyes  when  you  saw  the  decanter  get- 
ting low.' 

.  The  captain  stared  at  him,  and  maybe  it 
was  that  the  speech  was  too  much  for  his 
nerves,  but  he  drank  off  two  glasses  one 
after  the  other  as  quick  as  he  could  fill  them 
out.    - 

"  '  Dempsey,'  said  he,  looking  round 
cautiously,  '  are  we  alone  ? ' 

"  '  We  are,'  said  my  grandfather. 

*'Tell  me,  then,'  said  M'Claverty,  'how 
could  his  grace  get  a  taste  of  this  real  sher- 
ry, for  himself,  alone,  I  mean  ?  Of  course, 
I  never  thought  of  his-  giving  it  to  the 
judges,  and  old  Lofd  Dunboyne,  and  such 
like.' 

"  'Does  he  ever  take  a  little  sup  in  his 
own  room,  of  an  evening  ? ' 

"  '  I  am  afraid  not,  but  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  think  it  might  be  managed  ;  you're  a 
snug  fellow,    Dempsey — you've  plenty  of 


money  miiddling  away  in  the  bank  at 
three  .and  a  half  per  cent. — couldn't  you 
contrive,  some  wav  or  other,  to  get  into  his 
excellency's  confidence,  and  lend  him  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand,  or  so  ? ' 

"  'Ay,  or  twenty,'  said  my  grandfather 
— 'or  twenty,  if  he  likes  it.' 

'"I  doubt  if  he  would  accept  such  a 
sum,'  said  the  captain,  shaking  his  head  ; 
'  he  has  bags  of  money  rolling  in  upon  him 
every  week  or  fortnight  ;  sometimes  we 
don't  know  where  to  put  them.' 

"  '  Oh,  of  course,'  said  my  grandfather  ; 
'I  meant  no  offense,  I  only  said  twenty, 
because,  if  his  grace  would  condescend,  it 
isn't  twenty,  but  a  fifty  thousand  I  could 
give  him,  and  on  the  nail,  too.' 

"  '  You're  a  fine  fellow,  Dempsey — a 
devilish  fine  fellow  ;  you're  the  very  kind 
of  fellow  the  duke  likes — open-handed, 
frank,  and  generous.' 

".'Do  you  really  think  he'd  like  me?' 
said  my  grandfatlier  ;  and  he  rocked  on  the 
high  stool,  so  that  it  nearly  came  down. 

"'Like  you!  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,' 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  my  grandfath- 
er's knee,  '  before  one  week  was  over,  he 
couldn't  do  without  you.  You'd  be  there 
morning,  lioon,  and  night ;  your  knife  and 
fork  always  ready  for  you,  just  like  one  of 
the  family.' 

"  '  Blood  alive  ! '  said  my  grandfather, 
'  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  ' 

"  '  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  pounds  on  it, 
sir  ! ' 

"'Done,'  said  my  grandfather,  'and 
you  must  hold  the  stakes  ; '  and  with  that 
he  opened  his  black  pocket-book,  and  put 
a  note  for  the  amount  into  the  captain's 
hand. 

'"This  is  the  31st  of  March,' said' the 
captain,  taking  out  his  pencil  and  tablets. 
'I'll  just  book  the  bet.' 

"'And,  indeed,'  added  Mr.  Dempsey, 
'  for  that  niatter,  if  it  was  a  day  later  it 
would  have  been  only  more  suitable.' 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  passed  between 
them  afterward  I  never  heard  said,  but 
the  captain  took  his  leave,  and  left  my 
grandfather  so  delighted  and  overjoyed, 
that  he  finished  all  the  sherry  in  the  draw- 
er, and  when  the  head  clerk  came  in  to  ask 
for  an  invoice,  or  a  thing  of  the  kind,  he 
found  old  Mr.  Dempsey  with  his  Avig  on 
the  high  stool,  and  he  bowing  round  it, 
and  calling  it  your  grace.  There's  no  de- 
nying it,  ma'am,  he  was  blind  drunk, 

"  About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after 
this  time,  my  grandfather  received  a  note 
from  Teesuin  and  Twist,  the  solicitors, 
stating  that  the  draft  of  the  bond  was  al- 
ready drawn  up  for  the  loan  he  was  about 
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to  make  to  his  grace,  and  bogging  to  know 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  submitted. 

"'The  captain  will  win  his  bet,  devil  a 
lie  in  it,'  said  my  grandfather ;  '  he's  going 
to  bring  the  duke  and  myself  together.' 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  won't  bother  you  with 
thq,  law  business,  though  if  my  father  was 
telling  the  story  he  would  not  sjmre  you 
one  item  of  it  all,  who  read  tliis,  and  who 
signed  the  other,  and  the  objections  that 
was  made  by  them  thieving  attorneys  !  and 
how  the  solicitor-general  struck  out  this 
and  put  in  that  clause  ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  nui'am,  I  think  that  all  the  details 
spoil  what  we  may  call  the  poetry  of  the 
narrative  ;  it  is  finer  to  say  he  paid  the 
money,  and  the  duke  pocketed  it, 

"  Well,  weeks  Avent  over  and  months 
long,  and  not  a  bit  of  the  duke  did  my 
grandfather  see,  nor  M'Claverty  either  ;  he 
never  came  near  him.  To  be  sure  his 
grace  drank  as  much  sherry  as  ever  ;  in- 
deed, I  believe  out  of  loi'e  to  my  grand- 
father they  drank  little  else ;  from  the 
bishops  and  the  chaplain,  down  to  the  bat- 
tle-ax guards,  it  was  sherry,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  and  though  this  was  very 
pleasing  to  my  grandfather,  he  was  always 
wishing  for  the  time  when  he  was  to  be 
presented  to  his  grace,  and  their  friendship 
was  to  begin.  My  grandfather  could  think 
of  nothing  else,  dayliglit  and  dark ;  when 
he  walked,  he  was  always  repeating  to  him- 
self what  his  grace  might  say  to  him,  and 
what  he  would  say  to  his  grace ;  and  he 
was  perpetually  going  up  at  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  guard  Avas  relieved  in  the  Castle 
yard,  suspecting  that  every  now  and  then  a 
lootman  in  blue  and  silver  would  come  out, 
and,  touching  his  elbow,  Avhisper  in  his 
ear,  '  Mr.  Dempsoy,  the  duke's  waiting 
for  you.'  But,  my  dear  ma'am,  he  might 
have  waited  till  now,  if  Providence  had 
spared  him,  and  the  devil  a  taste  of  the 
same  message  would  ever  havp  come  near 
him,  or  a  sight  of  the  same  footman  in 
blue  !  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
delusion,  or  an  illusion,  or  a  confusion,  or 
whatever  the  name  of  it.  is.  At  last,  ma'am, 
in  one  of  his  prowl ings  about  the  Phoe- 
nix Park,  who  does  he  come  on  but 
M'Olavcrty ;  he  was  riding  past  in  a  great 
hurry,  but  he  pulled  uj)  Avhen  he  saw  my 
grandfather,  and  called  out,  '  Hang  it  ! 
who's  this  ?     I  ought  to  know  you.'' 

"'Indeed  you  ought,' said  my  grand- 
father ;  '  I'm  Dodd  and  Dempsey,  and  by 
the  same  token  there's  alittle  bet  between  us, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  who  won  and  who  lost.' 

"  '  I  think  there's  small  doubt  about 
that,'  said  the  captain  ;  'didn't  his  grace 
borrow  twenty  thousand  of  you  ? ' 


'"He  did,  no  doubt  of  it.' 

"  '  And  wasn't  it  my  doing  ? ' 

"  '  Upon  my  conscience,  I  can't  deny 
it.' 

"'Well,  then,  I  won  the  Avager,  that's 
clear. ' 

"  '  Oh  !  I  see  now,'  said  my  gi*andfather  ; 
'that  was  the  wager,  ,Avas  it  'r*  Oh,  bcdad  ! 
I  think  you  might  have  given  me  odds,  if 
that  was  our  bet.' 

"  '  Why,  what  did  you  think  it  was  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  sir  ;  it's  no  matter 
noAv  ;  it  was  another  thing  was  parsing  in 
my  mind.  I  was  hoping  to  haA'e  the  honor 
of  making  his  acquaintance,  flattered  as  I 
Avas  by  all  you  told  me  about  him.' 

"  '  Ah  !  that's  difficult,  I  confess,'  said 
the  captain  ;  'but  still  one  might  do  some- 
thing. He  Avants  a  little  money  just  noAv  ; 
if  you  could  make  interest  to  be  the  lender, 
I  wouldn't  say  that  Avhat  you  suggest  is  im- 
possible.' 

"Well,  ma'am,  it  Avas  justas  it  happened 
before.  The  old  story,  more  parchment, 
more  comparing  of  deeds,  and  a  heavy 
check  on  the  bank  for  the  amount. 

"  W^hen  it  was  all  done,  M'Clavcrty  came 
in  one  morning  in  plain  clothes  to  my 
grandfather's  back  office. 

"  '  Dodd  and  Dempsey,'  said  he, '  I've  been 
thinking  over  your  business,  and  I'll  tell 
you  Avhat  my  plan  is.  Old  Vereker,  the 
chamberlain,  is  little  better  than  a  beast, 
thinks  nothing  of  anybody  that  isn't  a  lord 
or  a  viscount,  and,  in  fact,  if  he  had  his  will, 
the  Lodge  in  the  Phoenix  would  be  more 
like  Pekin  in  Tartary  than  anything  else  ; 
but  I'll  tell  you,  if  he  won't  present  you  at 
the  levee,  Avhich  he  flatly  refuses  at  ])rosent, 
ril  do  the  thing  in  a  Avay  of  my  own.  His 
grace  is  going  to  spend  a  week  up  at 
Ballyriggan  House,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  and  I'll  contrive  it,  Avhcn  he's  taking 
his  morning  walk  through  the  shrubbery, 
to  present  you.  All  you've  to  do  is  to  be 
ready  at  a  turn  of  the  walk  ;  I'll  show  yon 
the  place,  you'll  hear  his  foot  on  the  gravel, 
and  you'll  slip  out,  just  this  way.  LeaA'e 
the  rest  to  me. ' 

"  'It's  beautiful,'  said  my  grandfather; 
'begad,  that's  elegant.' 

"  '  There's  one  difHculty,'  said  M'Claver- 
ty — 'one  infernal  difficulty.' 

"  '  What's  that  ?  '  asked  my  grandfather. 

"  '  I  may  be  obliged  to  be  out  of  the 
Avay.  I  lost  five  fifties  at  Daly's  the  other 
night,  and  I  m;iy  haA'e  to  cross  the  water 
for  a  few  Aveeks.' 

"  'Don't  let  that  trouble  you,'  said  my 
grandfather;  '  there's  the  paper. '  And  he 
put  the  little  bit  of  music  into  his  hand, 
and  sure  enough  a  pleasanter  sound  than 
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tbe  same  crisp  squeak  of  a  new  note  no 
man  ever  listened  to. 

"  '  It's  agreed  upon  nov/  ? '  said  my  grand- 
father. 

"'All  .right/  said  M'Claverty ;  and 
with  a  Jolly  slap  on  the  shoulder,  lie  said, 
*  Good-morning,  D.  and  D.,'  and  away  he 
went. 

''lie  vv'as  true  to  his  Avorcl ;  that  day 
three  weeks  my  grandfather  received  a  note 
in  pencil ;  it  was  signed  J.  M'C,  and  ran 
thus :  '  Be  up  at  Ballyriggan  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  and  wait  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  near  the  birch  copse,  beside  the 
wooden  bridge.  Keep  the  left  of  the  path, 
and  lie  still.'  Begad,  ma'am,  it's  well  no- 
body saw  it  but  himself,  or  they  might 
have  thought  that  Dodd  and  Dempsey  was 
turned  highwayman. 

''My  grandfather  was  prouder  of  the 
same  note,  and  happier  that  morning,  than 
if  it  vras  an  order  for  fifty  butts  of  sheny. 
He  read  it  over  and  over,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  little  back  office,  pictur- 
ing out  the  whole  scene,  settling  the  chairs 
till  he  made  a  little  avenue  between  them, 
and  practicing  the  Avay  he'd  slip  out  slyly 
and  surj)rise  his  grace.  Xo  doubt,'  it  would 
have  been  as  good  as  a  play  to  have  looked 
at  him. 

"  One  difficulty  preyed  uj)on  liis  mind, 
what  dress  ought  he  to  wear  ?  Should  he 
be  in  a  court  suit,  or  ought  he  rather  to  go 
in  his  robes  as  an  alderman  ?  It  would 
never  do  to  appear  in  a  black  coat,  a  light 
gray  spencer,  punch-colored  shorts  and  gai- 
ters, white  hat  with  a  strip  of  black  crape 
on  it,  mere  Dodd  and  Dempsey  !  That 
Avasn't  to  be  thought  of.  If  he  could  only 
ask  his  friend  M'Hale,  the  fishmonger,  who 
was  knighted  last  year,  he  could  tell  all 
about  it.  M'Hale,  however,  would  blab  ; 
he'd  tell  it  to  the  whole  livery,  every  alder- 
man of  Skinner's  alley  would  know  it  in  a 
week  !  No,  no,  the  whole  must  be  managed 
discreetly  ;  it  was  a  mutual  coiifidence  be- 
tween the  duke  and  '  D.  and  D.'  'At  all 
events,' said  my  grandfather,  'a  court  dress 
is  a  safe  thing  ; '  and  out  he  went  and  be- 
spoke one,  to  be  sent  home  that  evening, 
for  he  couldn't  rest  till  he  tried  it  on,  and 
felt  how  he  could  move  his  head  in  the 
straight  collar,  and  bow,  without  the  sword 
trij)ping  him  up  and  pitching  him  into  the 
duke.  I've  heard  my  father  say,  that  in 
the  days  that  elapsed  till  the  time  mention- 
ed for  the  interview,  my  grandfather  lost 
two  stone  in  weight.  He  walked  half  over 
the  county  Dublin,  lying  in  ambush  in 
every  little  wood  he  could  see,  and  Jumping 
out  whenever  he  could  see  or  hear  any  one 
coming  ;  little  surprises  which  were  some- 


times taken  as  practical  Jokes,  very  unbe« 
coming  a  man  of  his  age  and  appearance. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  Wednesday  morning 
came,  and  at  six  o'clock  my  grandfather 
was  on  the  way  to  Ballyriggan,  and  at  nine 
he  was  in  the  wood,  posted  at  the  very  spot 
M'Claverty  told  him,  as  happy  as  any  ijian 
could  be  whose  expectations  were  so  over- 
whelming. A  long  hour  passed  over,  and 
another  ;  nobody  passed  but  a  baker's  boy 
with  a  bulldog  after  him,  and  an  old  woman 
that  was  stealing  brushwood  in  the  shrub- 
bery. My  grandfather  remarked  her  well, 
and  determined  to  tell  his  grace  of  it,  but 
his  own  business  soon  drove  that  out  of  his 
head,  for  eleven  o'clock  came,  and  now 
there  was  no  knowing  the  moment  the 
duke  might  appear.  With  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  he  counted  the  minutes,  ay,  even 
the  seconds  :  if  he  was  a  thief  going  to  be 
hanged,  and  looking  out  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  for  a  fellow  to  gallop  in  with  a 
reprieve,  he  couldn't  have  suffered  more  ; 
Iiis  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  At  last,  it 
might  bo  about  half-past  eleven,  he  heard 
a  footstep  on  the  gravel,  and  then  a  loud, 
dee})  cough,  'a  fine  kind  of  cough,' my 
grandfather  afterward  called  it ;  he  peeped 
out,  and  there,  sure  enough,  at  about  sixty 
paces,  coming  down  the  walk,  w^as  a  large, 
grand-looking  man — not  that  he  was  dressed 
as  became  him,  for,  strange  as  you  may 
think  it,  the  lord-lieutenant  had  on  a  shoot- 
ing-Jacket, and  a  pair  of  plaid  trowsers, 
and  cloth  boots,  and  a  big  lump  of  a  stick 
in  his  hand — and  lucky  it  was  that  my 
grandfather  knew  him,  for  he  bought  a 
picture  of  him.  On  he  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  every  step  on  the  gravel- walk  drove 
out  of  my  grandfather's  head  half  a  dozen  of 
the  fine  things  he  had  got  off  by  heart  to  say 
during  the  interview,  until  at  last  he  was 
so  overcome  by  Joy,  anxiety,  and  a  kind  of 
terror,  that  he  couldn't  tell  where  he  was, 
or  what  was  .going  to  happen  to  him,  but 
he  had  a  kind  of  instinct  that  reminded  him 
he  was  to  Jump  out  when  the  duke  was 
near  him,  and  'pon  my  conscience  so  he 
did,  clean  and  clever,  into  the  middle  of 
the  walk,  right  in  front  of  his  grace.  My 
grandfather  used  to  say,  in  telling  the  story, 
that  he  verily  believed  his  feelings  at  that 
moment  Avould  liaA^e  made  him  burst  a 
blood-vessel,  if  it  wasn't  that  the  duke  put 
his  hands  to  his  eides  and  laughed  till  the 
woods  rang  again  ;  but  between  shame  and 
fright,  my  grandfather  didn't  Join  in  the 
laugh. 

"' In  Heaven's  name!'  said  his  grace, 
'who  or  Avhat  are  you? — this  isn't  May-day.' 

"  My  grandfather  took  this  speech  as  a 
rebuke  for  standing  so  bold  in  his  grace's 
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presence,  and  being  a  shrewd  man,  and 
never  deficient  in  tact,  what  does  lie  do, 
Ijut  drops  down  on  his  two  knees  before 
him.  'My  lord,'  said  he,  *I  am  only  Dodd 
and  Dcmpsey.' 

"  Wiuitever  there  was  droll  about  the 
same  house  of  Dodd  and  Dcmpsey,  1  never 
heard,  l(ut  his  grace  laughed  now  till  he 
had  to  lean  against  a  tree.  *  Well,  Dodd 
and  Dem})sey,  if  that's  your  name,  get  up. 
I  don't  mean  you  any  harm.  Take  courage, 
man  ;I  am  not  going  to  knight  you.  By 
the  way,  are  you  not  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  lent  me  a  trifle  of  twenty  thousand 
more  than  once  ?  ' 

"My  grandfather  couldn't  speak,  but  he 
moved  his  lips,  and  he  moved  his  hands,  this 
"way,  as  though  to  say  the  honor  was  too 
great  for  him,  Ijut  it  Avas  all  true. 

''  'Well,  Dodd  and  Dempsc}-,  I've  a  very 
high  respect  for  you,'  said  his  grace;  'I 
intend,  some  of  these  fine  days,  when  busi- 
ness permits,  to  go  over  and  cat  an  03'ster 
at  your  villa  on  the  coast.' 

"  My  grandfather  remembers  no  more ; 
indeed,  ma'am,  I  believe  that  at  that  in- 
stant his  grace's  condescension  had  so  much 
overwhelmed  him,  that  he  had  a  kind  of 
vision  before  his  eyes  of  a  v/hole  wood  full 
of  lord-lieutsnants,  with  about  thirty  thou- 
sand^ people  opening  oysters  for  them  as 
fast  as  tiicy  could  eat,  and  he  himself  run- 
ning about  with  a  pepper-caster,  pressing 
them  to  eat  another  'black  fin.'  It  was 
something  of  that  kind,  for  wlien  he  got  on 
his  legs,  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed,  as  he  found  all  silent  around  him, 
anil  a  smart  rheumatic  pain  in  his  knee- 
joints  from  the  cold  of  the  ground.    . 

"  The  first  thing  my  grandfather  did 
when  he  got  back  to  town,  was  to  remem- 
ber that  he  had  no  villa  on  the  sea-coast, 
nor  any  more  suitable  place  to  eat  an  oyster 
than  his  house  in  Abbey  street,  for  ho 
couldn't  ask  his  grace  to  go  to  '  Killeen's. ' 
Accordingly  he  set  out  next  day  in  search 
of  a  villa,  and  before  a  week  was  over  he 
had  as  beautiful  a  place  about  a  mile  below 
Howth  as  ever  was  looked  at';  and  that  ho 
mightn't  be  taken  short,  he  took  a  lease  of 
two  oyster-beds,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion in  life  for  the  duke's  visit.  lie  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble.  Whether 
it  was  that  someljody  had  said  something 
of  him  behind  his  back,  or  that  politics 
were  weighing  on  the  duke's  mind — the 
Catholics  were  mighty  troublesome  then — 
or,  indeed,  that  he  forgot  it  altogether, 
clean,  but  so  it  was.  my  grandfather  never 
heard  more  of  the  visit,  and  if  the  oysters 
waited  for  his  grace  to  come  and  eat  them, 
they  might  have  filled  up  Howth  harbor. 


"  A  year  passed  over,  and  my  grandfather 
was  tating  his  solitary  walk  in  the  park, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  place  a?  before — 
for  you  see,  ma'am,  he  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  very  smell 
of  shell-fish  make  him  ill — when  somebody 
called  out  his  name.  lie  looked  up,  and 
there  was  M'Claverty  in  a  gig. 

'"AVell,  D.  and  D.,  1  ow  goes  the  Avorld 
w'ith  you  ? ' 

"'Very  badly,  indeed,'  says  my  grand- 
father ;  his  heart  was  full,  and  he  just 
told  him  the  whole  story. 

"Til  settle  it  all,'  said  the  captain; 
'  leave  it  to  me.  There's  to  be  a  review  to- 
morrow in  the  park  :  get  on  the  back  of  the 
best  horse  you  can  find — tlie  dul:e  is  a  cap- 
ital judge  of  a  nag — ritte  him  briskly  about 
the  field ;  he'll  notice  you,  never  fear  ;  the 
whole  thing  will  come  up  laefore  his  mem- 
ory, and  you'll  have  him  to  breakfast  be- 
fore the  week's  over.' 

'"Do  you  think  so? — do  vou  really 
think  so  ?■' 

s  "  Til  take  my  oath  of  it.  I  say,  D.  and 
D.,  could  you  do  a  little  thing  at  a  short 
date  just  now  ? ' 

"  '  If  it  wasn't  too  heay}^'  said  my  grand- 
father with  a  faint  sigh. 

"  '  Only  a  hundred.' 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'you  may  send  it  down 
to  the  office.  Good-by.'  And  with  that 
he  turned  back  toward  town  again  ;  not  to 
go  home,  however,  for  he  knew  well  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  but  straight  he  goes  to 
Dj'cer's — it  was  old  Tom  was  alive  in  those 
days,  and  a  shrewder  man  than  Tom  Dvcer 
there  never  lived.  They  tell  you,  ma'am, 
there's  chaps  in  London,  that  if  you  send 
them  your,  height,  and  your  width,  and 
your  girth  round  the  waist,  they'll  make 
you  a  suit  of  clothes  that  will  fit  you  like  your 
own  skin,  but,  'pon  my  conscience,  I  believe 
if  you'd  give  your  age  and  the  color  of  your 
hair  to  .old  Tom  Dycer,  he  could  provide 
you  a  horse  the  very  thing  to  carry  you. 
Whenever  a  stranger  used  to  come  into  the 
yard,  Tom  would  throw  a  look  at  him  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye — for  he  had  only  one, 
there  was  a  feather  on  the  other — Tom 
Avould  throw  a  look  at  him,  and  he'd  shout 
out,  '  Bring  out  42  ;  take  out  that  brown 
mare  with  the  white  fetlocks.'  That's  the 
way  he  had  of  doing  business,  and  the  odds 
were  five  to  one  but  the  gentleman  rode  out 
half  i\n  hour  after  on  the'beast  Tom  intend- 
ed for  him.  This  suited  my  grandfather's 
knuckle  well,  for  when  he  told  him  that  it 
was  a  horse  to  ride  before  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant he  wanted,  '  Bixlad,'  says  Tom,  '  I'll 
give  you  one  you  might  ride  befoT-e  the  Em- 
peror of  Chan'ey— here,  Dennis, trot  out  176.' 
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To  all  appearance,  ma'am,  176  ^yas  no  com- 
mon beast,  for  every  man  in  the  yard,  big 
and  little,  set  off,  when  they  heard  the  or- 
der, down  to  the  stall  where  he  stood,  and 
at  last  two  doors  were  flung  wide  open,  and 
out  he  came  with  a  man  leading  him.  He 
was  seventeen  hands  two  if  he  was  an  inch, 
bright  gray,  with  flea-bitten  marks  all  over 
him ;  he  held  his  head  up  so  high  at  one 
end,  and  his  tail  at  the  other,  that  my 
grandfather  said  he'd  have  frightened  the 
stoutest  fox-liunter  to  look  at  him  ;  besides, 
my  dear,  he  went  with  his  knees  in  his 
mouth  when  he  trotted,  and  gave  a  skelp 
of  his  hind-legs  at  every  stride,  that  it 
wasn't  safe  to  be  within  four  yards  of  'him. 

**^ There's  action  !'  says  Tom — 'there's 
bone  and  figiu-e  !  Quiet  as  a  lamb,  without 
stain  or  blemish,  warranted  in  every  harness, 
and  to  carry  a  lady.' 

"  '  I  wish  he'd  carry  a  wine-merchant 
safe  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half,'  said 
my  grandfather  to  himself.  '  What's  his 
price  ? ' 

"■  But  Tom  wouldn't  mind  him,  for  he 
was  going  on  reciting  the  animal's  perfec- 
tions, and  telling  him  how  he  was  bred  out 
of  Kick  the  Moon,  by  Moll  Flanders,  and 
that  Lord  Dunraile  himself  only  parted 
with  him  because  he  didn't  think  him  showy 
enough  for  a  charger.  'Though,  to  be 
sure,'  said  Tom,  'he's  greatly  improved 
since  that.  Will  you  try  him  in  the  school, 
Mr.  Dempsey  ? '  said  he  ;  '  not  but  I  tell 
you  that  you'll  find  him  a  little  mettlesome 
or  so  there  ;  take  him  on  the  grass,  and 
he's  gentleness  itself — he's  a  kid,  that's  what 
he  is.' 

"  '  And  his  price  ? '  said  my  grandfather. 

"Dycer  whispered  something  in  his  ear.. 

"  '  Blood  alive  ! '  said  my  grandfather. 

"'Devil  a  farthing  less.  Do  you  think 
you're  to  get  beauty  and  action,  ay,  and 
gentle  temper,  for  nothing  ?' 

"  My  dear,  the  last  words,  '  gentle  tem- 
per,' wasn't  well  out  of  his  mouth  when 
'the  kid'  put  his  two  hind-legs  into  the 
little  pulpit  where  the  auctioneer  was  sit- 
ting, and  sent  him  flying  through  the  win- 
doAv  beliind  him  into  the  stall. 

"  '  That  comes  of  tickling  him,'  said 
Tom ;  '  them  blackguards  never  will  let  a 
horse  alone.' 

"'I  hope  you  don't  let  any  of  them  go 
out  to  the  reviews  in  the  park,  for  I  declare 
to  heaven,  if  I  was  on  his  back  then,  Dodd 
and  Dempsey  Avould  be  D.D.  sure  enough.' 

" '  With  a  large  snaffle,  and  tlie  saddle 
well  back,' says  Tom,  .'he's  a  lamb.' 

"  *  God  grant  it,'  says  my  grandfather  ; 
'send  him  over  to  me  to-morrow  about 
eleven.'     He  gave  a  check  for  the  money — 


we  never  heard  how  much  it  was — and  away 
he  went. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  melancholy 
evening  for  him,  for  he  sent  for  old  Rogers, 
the  attorney,  and  after  he  was  measured  for 
breeches  and  boots,,  he  made  his  will  and 
disposed  of  his  effects,  'For  there's  no 
knowing,'  said  he,  'wdiat  176  may  do  for 
me.'  Rogers  did  his  best  to  persuade  him 
off  the  excursion : 

"  '  Dress  up  one  of  Dycer's  fellows  like 
you ;  let  him  go  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
prancing  and  rearing,  and  then,  you  your- 
self can  apj^ear  on  the  ground,  all  splashed 
and  spurred,  half  an  hour  after.' 

" 'No,'- says  my  grandfather,  'I'll  go 
myself. ' 

"  For,  so  it  is,  there's  no  denying,  when 
a  man  has  got  ambition  in  his  heart  it  puts 
pluck  there.  Well,  eleven  o'clock  came, 
and  the  whole  of  Abbey  street  was  on  foot 
to  see  my  grandfather ;  there  wasn't  a  win- 
dow hadn't  five  or  six  faces  in  it,  and  every 
blackguard  in  the  town  was  there  to  see 
him  go  off,  just  as  if  it  was  a  show. 

"  '  Bad  luck  to  them,'  says  my  grand- 
father ;  '  I  wish  they  had  brought  the  horse 
round  to  the  stable-yard,  and  let  me  get  up 
in  peace. ' 

"And  he  was  right  there  ;  for  the  stirrup, 
when  my  grandfather  stood  beside  the  horse, 
was  exactly  even  with  his  chin  ;  but  some- 
how, with  the  hdlji  of  the  two  clerks  and  the 
book-keeper,  and  the  office  stool,  he  got  up 
on  his  back  with  as. merry  a  cheer  as  ever 
rung  out  to  welcome  him,  while  a  dirty 
blackguard,  with  two  old  pocket-handker- 
chiefs for  a  pair  of  breeches,  shouted  out, 
'  Old  .Dempsey's  going  to  get  an  appetite 
for  the  oysters  ! ' 

"  Considering  everything,  176  behaved 
very  well  ;  he  didn't  plunge,  and  he  didn't 
kick,  and  my  grandfather  said,  '  Providence 
was  kind  enough  not  to  let  him  rear  ! '  but 
somehow,  he  wouldn't  go  straight,  but  side- 
ways, and  kept  lashing  his  long  tail  on  my 
grandfather's  legs,  and  sometimes  round  his 
body,  in  a  way  ^hat  terrified  him  greatly, 
till  he  became  used  to  it. 

"  'Well,  if  riding  be  a  pleasure,'  says  my 
grandfather,  '  people  must  be  made  differ- 
ent from  me.' 

"  For,  saving  your  favor,  ma'am,  he  was  as 
raw  as  a  griskin,  and  there  wasn't  a  Ijit  of  him 
tlie  size  of  a  half-crown  he  could  sit  on  with- 
out a  cry  out  ;  and  no  other  pace  would  the 
beast  go  but  this  little  jig,  jig,  from  side  to 
side,  while  he  Avas  tossing  his  head  and 
flinging  his  name  about,  just  as  if  to  say, 
'Couldn't  I  pitch  you  sky-high,  if  I  liked  ? 
Couldn't  I  make  a  Congreve  rocket  of  you, 
Dodd  and  Dempsey  ? ' 
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*'When  he  got  on  the  'Fifteen  Acres,' 
it  was  only  the  position  he  found  liimseli 
in  that  destroyed  tiie  grandeur  of  the 
scene  ;  for  there  was  fifty  thousand  people 
assembled  at  least,  and  there  was  a  line  of 
infantry  of  two  miles  long,  and  the  artil- 
lery Vas  drawn  up  at  one  end,  and  tlie  cav- 
alry stood  beyond  them,  stretching  away 
toward  Knockmaroon. 

"My  grandfather  was  now  getting  accus- 
tomed to  his  sufferings,  and  he  felt  that,  if 
176  did  no  more,  with  God's  help  he  could 
bear  it  for  one  day,  and  so  he  rode  on  qui- 
etly outside  the  crowd,  attracting,  of  course, 
a  fair  share  of  observation,  for  he  wasn't 
always  in  the  saddle,  but  sometimes  a  little 
behind  or  before  it.  Well,  at  last  there  came 
a  cloud  of  dust,  rising  at  the  far  end  of  the 
field,  and  it  got  thicker  and  thicker,and  then 
it  broke,  and  there  were  white  plumes  dan- 
cing, and  gold  glittering,  and.  horses  all 
shaking  their  gorgeous  trappings,  for  it 
was  the  staff  was  galloping  up,  and  then 
there  burst  out  a  great  cheer,  so  loud  that 
nothing  seemed,  possible  to  be  louder,  until 
bang — bang  —  bang,  eighteen  large  guns 
went  thundering  together,  and  the  whole 
line  of  infantry  let  off  a  clattering  volley, 
till  you'd  think  the  earth  was  crashing 
open. 

'•' '  Devil's  luck  to  ye  all — couldn't  you  be 
quiet  a  little  longer?'  says  D.  and  J).,  for 
he  was  trying  to  get  an  easj^  posture  to  sit 
in,  but  just  at  this  moment  176  pricked  up 
his  ears,  made  three  bounds  in  the  air,  as  if 
something  lifted  him  up,  shook  his  head 
like  a  fish,  and  away  he  went :  wasn't  it 
wonderful  that  my  grandfather  kept  his 
seat  ?  He  remembers,  he  says,  that  at  each 
bound  he  was  a  yard  over  his  back,  but  as 
he  was  a  heavy  man,  and  kept  his  legs  open, 
he  had  the  luck  to  come  down  in  the  same 
place,  and  a  sore  place  it  must  have  been  ! 
for  he  let  a  screech  out  of  him  each  time 
that  would  have  pierced  the  heart  of  a 
stone.  He  knew  very  little  more  what 
happened,  except  that  he  was  galloping 
away  somewhere,  until  at  last  he  found 
himself  in  a  crowd  of  people,  half  dead 
with  fatigue  and  fright,  and  the  horse  thick 
with  foam. 

"  '  Where  am  I  ? '  says  my  grandfather. 

"  ^You're  in  Lucan,  sir,'  says  a  man. 

*"And  where's  the  review?'  says  my 
grandfather. 

"  '  Five  miles  behind  you,  sir.' 

"'Blessed  heaven!'  says  he;  'and 
where's  the  duke  ?' 

"  'God  knows,'  said  the  man,  giving  a 
wink  to  the  crowd,  for  they  thought  he  was 
mad. 
.    "  Won't  you  get  off  and  take  some  re- 


freshment ? '  says  the  man,  for  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  little  public. 

"  '  Get  off  !'  says  my  grandfather  ;  '  it's 
easy  talking  !  I  found  it  hard  enough  to  get ' 
on.  Bring  me  a  pint  of  jjortcr  where  I 
am.'  And  so  he  drained  off  the  liquor,  and 
lie  wiped  his  face,  and  he  turned  the  beast's 
head  once  more  toward  town. 

"  When  my  grandfather  reached  the 
Park  again,  he  was,  as  you  may  well  be- 
lieve, a  tired  and  a  weary  man  ;  and,  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  the  beast  didn't  seem 
much  fresher  than  himself,  for  he  lashed 
his  sides  more  rarely,  and  he  condescended 
to  go  straight,  and  he  didn't  carry  liishead 
higher  than  his  rider's.  At  last  they  vv-ound 
their  way  up  through  the  fir  copse  at  the 
end  of  the  field,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
review,  and,  to  be  sui-e,  if  poor  D.  and  D. 
left  the  ground  before  under  a  grand  salute 
of  artillery  and  small-arms,  another  of  the 
same  kind  welcomed  him  back  again.  It 
was  an  honor  he'd  have  been  right  glad  to 
have  dispensed  with,  for  when  176  heard 
it,  he  looked  about  him  to  see  which  way 
he'd  take,  gave  a  loud  neigh,  and,  with  a 
shake  that  my  grandfather  said  he'd  never 
forget,  he  plunged  forward,  and  went 
straight  at  the  thick  of  the  crowd  :  it  must 
have  been  a  cruel  sight  to  have  seen  the 
people  running  for  their  lives.  The  sol- 
diers that  kept  the  line  laughed  heartily  at 
the  mob,  but  they  hadn't  the  Joke  long  to 
themselves,  for  my  grandfather  went  slap 
at  them  into  the  middle  of  the  field  ;  and 
he  did  that  day  what  I  hear  has  been  very 
seldom  done  by  cavalry,  he  broke  a  square 
of  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  scattered 
them  over  the  field.  In  truth,  the  beast 
must  have  been  the  devil  himself,  for 
wherever  he  saw  most  people,  it  was 
there  he  always  went.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  three  heavy  dragoons  and  four  of  the 
horse-police,  with  drawn  swords,  in  pur- 
suit of  my  grandfather ;  and,  if  he  were 
the  tnemy  of  the  human  race,  the  cries  of 
the  multitude  could  not  have  been  loud- 
er, as  one  universal  shout  arose  of  'Cut 
him  down  !  Cleave  him  in  two  ! '  And  do 
you  know,  he  said,  afterward,  he'd  have 
taken  it  as  a  mercy  of  Providence  if  they 
had.  Well,  my  dear,  when  he  had  broke 
through  the  iSighlanders,  scattered  the 
mob,  dispersed  the  band,  and  left  a  hole  in 
the  big  drum  you  could  have  put  your  head 
through,  176  made  for  the  staff,  who,  I 
may  remark,  were  all  this  time  enjoying 
the  confusion  immensely.  When,  however, 
they  saw  my  grandfather  heading  toward 
them,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  'Here  he 
comes  !  here  he  comes  !  Take  care,  your 
grace  ! '     And  there  arose  among  the  group 
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around  the  drJce  a  scene  of  plunging,  kick- 1 
ing,  and  rearing,  in  the  midst  of  which  in ! 
daslied  my  grandfather.  Down  went  an 
'aid-de-camp  at  one  side  ;  17G  plunged,  and 
off  went  the  town-major  at  the  other,  while 
a  stroke  of  a  saber,  kindly  intended  for  my 
grandfather's  skull,  •  came  down  on  the 
horse's  hack  and  made  him  give  plunge  the 
third,  which  shot  his  rider  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  sent  him  flying  through  the  air 
like  a  shell,  till  he  alighted  under  the  lead- 
ers of  a  carriage,  where  tlie  duchess  and 
the  ladies  of  honor  were  seated. 

"Twenty  people  jumped  from  their 
horses  now  to  finish  him  ;  if  they  were 
hunting  a  rat,  they  couldn't  have  been 
more  venomous. 

"'Stop,  stop,'  said  the  dula? ;  'he's  a 
capital  fellow,  don't  hurt  him.  Who  are 
you,  my  brave  little  man  ?  You  ride  like 
Chifney  for  the  Derby.' 

" '  God  knows  who  I  am  ! '  says  my  grand- 

■father,  creeping  out,  and  willing  his  face. 

'  I  was   Dodd   and   Dempsey   Avhen   I   left 

home  this  morning ;  but  I  am  bewitched, 

devil  a  lie  in  it.' 

"  'Dempsey,  my  lord  duke,'  said  M'Clav- 
erty,  coming  up  at  the  moment.  'Don't 
you  know  him  ? '  and  he  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  grace's  ear. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  viceroy. 
'  They  tell  me  you  have  a  cajDital  pack  of 
hounds,  Dempse}'.     What  do  ypu  hunt  ? ' 

"'Horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  my  lord,' 
said  my  grandfather  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  a  jolly  roar  of  laughter  after  the  words, 
for  poor  D.  and  D.  was  just  telling  his  mind, 
without  meaning  anything  more. 

'"AYell,  then,'  said  the  duke,  'if  you've 
always  as  good  sport  as  to-day,  you've  capi- 
tal fun  of  it.' 

'"Oh!  delightful  indeed!'  said  my 
grandfather;  'never  enjoyed -myself  more 
in  my  life.' 

"  '  Where's  his  horse  ? '  said  his  grace. 

"  '  He  jumped  do\vn  into  the  sand  quarry 
and  broke  his  neck,  ni}'  lord  duke. ' 

"'The  heavens  be  praised!'  said  my 
gi'andfather  ;  'if  it's  true,  I  am  as  glad  as 
if  I  got  fifty  pounds.' 

The  trumpets  now  sounded  for  the  cav- 
alry to  march  past,  and  the  duke  was 
about  to  move  away,  Avhen  M'Claverty 
again  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

" '  Very  true,'  said  he  ;  '  well  thought  of. 
I  say,  Dempsey,  I'll  go  over  some  of  these 
mornings  and  have  a  run  with  your 
hounds.' 

"  My  grandfather  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  up,  but  all  he  saw  was  about  twenty 
staff  officers  with  their  hats  off,  for  every 
man  of  them  saluted  my  father  as  they  passed, 


and  the  crowd  made  way  for  him  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  it  was  the  duke  himself, 
lie  soon  got  a  car  to  bring  him  home,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  sufferings  tluit  day, 
and  the  great  escape  he  had  of  his  life, 
there  wasn't  as  proud  a  man  in  Dublin  as 
himself. 

"  '  He's  coming  to  hunt  with  my  hounds  ! ' 
said  he  ;  '  'tisn't  to  take  an  oyster  and  a 
glass  of  v/ine,  and  be  off  again  ! — no,  but 
he's  comin*g  down  to  spend  the  whole  day 
with  me.' 

"The  thought  was  ecstasy;  it  only  had 
one  drawback.  Dodd  and  Dempsey 's  house 
had  never  kept  hounds.  Well,  ma'am,  I 
needn't  detain  you  long  about  what  hap- 
pened ;  it's  enough  if  I  say  that  in  less  than 
six  weeks  ni}^  grandfather  had  bought  up 
Lord  Tyrawley's  pack,  and  his  hunting- 
box,  and  his  horses,  and  I  believe  his 
grooms  ;  and  though  he  never  ventured  on 
the  back  of  a  beast  himself,  he  did  nothing 
from  morning  to  night  but  listen  and  talk 
about  hunting,  and  try  to  get  the  names  of 
the  dogs  by  heart,  and  practice  to  cry  'tal- 
ly-ho ! '  and  'stole  away!'  and  'ho-ith! 
ho-ith  ! '  Avith  which,  indeed,  he  used  to 
start  out  of  his  sleep  at  night,  so  full  he 
was  of  the  sport.  From  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember lie  never  had  a  red  coat  off  his  back. 
'Pon  my  conscience,  I  believe  he  went  to 
bed  in  his  spurs,  for  he  didn't  know  what 
moment  the  duke  might  be  on  him,  and 
that's  the  way  the  time  went  on  till  spring  ; 
but  not  a  sign  of  his  grace,  not  a  word,  not 
a  hint  that  he  ever  thought  more  of  his  pro- 
mise !  Well,  one  morning  my  grandfather 
vvas  walking  very  sorrowfully  down  near 
the  Curragh,  where  his  hunting-lodge  was, 
when  he  saw  them  roping  in  the  course  for 
the  races,  and  he  heard  tlie  men  talking  of 
the  magnificent  cup  the  duke  was  to  give 
for  the  winner  of  the  three-year  old  stakes, 
and  the  thought  flashed  on  him,  'I'll  bring 
myself  to  his  memory  that  way.'  And 
what  does  he  do,  but  he  goes  back  to  the 
house  and  tells  his  trainer  to  go  over  to  the 
racing  stables,  and  buy  not  one,  or  two,  but 
the  three  best  horses  that  were  entered  for 
the  race.  Well,  ma'am,  their  engagements 
were  very  heavy,  and  he  had  to  take  them 
all  on  himself,  and  it  cost  him  a  sight  of 
money.  It  happened  that  this  time  he 
was  on  the  right  scent,  for  down  comes 
M'Claverty  the  same  day  with  orders  from 
the  duke  to  take  the  odds,  right  and  left, 
on  one  of  the  three,  a  little  mare  called 
Let-Me-Alone-Before-the- People  ;  she  was 
one  of  his  own  breeding,  and  he  had  a  con- 
ceit out  of  her.  Well,"  M'Claverty  laid  on 
the  money  here  and  there,  till  he  stood 
what  between  the  duke's  bets  and  all  the 
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•iflficers  of  tlic  staff  and  liis  own  tlie  licavicst 
■n'inncr  or  loser  on  tliat  race.  i 

'' SShe's  Martin's  mare,  itn't  she?'  said 
:.I'Claverty. 

''  'No,  sir,  she  was  honp^ht  ihi^  morning 
Ly  Mr.  Dempsoy,  of  Tear  Fox;  Lodse.' 

'"The  devil  slie  is,'  said  M'Claverty; 
and  he  jumped  on  his  horse,  and  lie  can- 
tered over  to  the  lodge. 

"  •  Mr.  Dempsey  at  home  ? '  sa\'s  he. 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'Give  him  this  card,  and  say,  I  beg  the 
favor  of  seeing  him  for  a  few  moments.' 

"The  man  went  oif,  and  came  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  the  answer,  '  Mr.  Dcmj)- 
-sey  is  very  sorrv,  but  he's  engaged.' 

'"Oh,  oh  !  that's  it  !'  says  M'Claverty 
io  himself  ;  '  I  see  how  the  wind  blows.  I 
sa}'',  my  man,  tell  him  I've  a  message  from 
ills  grace  the  lord-lieutenant.' 

"Well,  tlie  answer  came  for  the  captain 
to  send  the  message  in,  for  my  g]-andfatlier 
couldn't  come  out. 

'"Say  it's  impossible,'  said  M'Claverty; 
'  it's  for  his  own  private  ear.' 

"Doddand  Dempsey  was  strong  in  my 
grandfather  that  day  !  he  would  listen  to 
no  terms. 

"  'No,'  says  he,  '  if  the  goods  are  vrorth 
anything,  they  never  come  without  an  in- 
voice.    I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.' 

"But  the  captain  wasn't  to  be  balked  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  passed 
the  servant,  and  came  at  once  into  the 
room  where  my  grandfather  v\'as  sitting- 
ay,  and  before  he  could  help  it,  was  shaking 
him  by  both  hands  as  if  he  was  his  brother. 

"  '  \Yhy  the  devil  didn't  you  let  me  in  ?' 
said  he ;  'I  came  from  the  duke  Avith  a 
message  for  you.'  ' 

"  '  Bother  ! '  says  my  grandfather. 

'"I  did  though,'  says  he;  'he's  got  a, 
heavy  book  on  yonr  little   mare,  and  he 
wants  you  to  make  your  boy  ride  a  waiting- 
race,  and  not  win  the  first  heat — you  un- 
derstand ? '  ] 

"  'I  do,'  says  my  grandfather,  'perfect- ! 
ly  ;  and  he's  got  a  deal  of  money  on  her,  i 
has  he  ? '  .  I 

"  '  He  has,'  said  the  captain  ;  '  and  every  ' 
one  at  the  Castle,  too,  high  and  low,  from  f 
the  chief    secretary  down  to  the   second 
coachman — we  are  all  backing  her.'  i 

'"I  am  glad  of  it ! — I  am  sincerely  glad  1 
of  it,'  said  my  grandfather,  rubbing  liis  I 
hands.  ! 

"  '  I  knew  you  would  be,  old  boy,'  cried 
the  captain,  joyfully. 

"  'Ah,  bnt  you  don't  know  why;  you'd 
never  guess. '  '  I 

"  M'Claverty  stared  at  him,  but  said  no- ; 
thing. 


"  '  Well,  I'll  tell  you,' resumed  my  grand- 
father ;  '  tlie  reason  is  this  :  I'll  not  let  her 
run,  no,  divil  a  step  !     I'll  bring  her  up  to 
the  ground,  and  you  may  look  at  her,  and 
sec  that  she's  all  sound  and  safe,  in  top  con- 
dition, and  with  a  skin  like  a  looking-glass, 
and  then  I'll  walk  her  back  again  !     And 
do  you  know  Avhy  I'll  do  this?'  said  h/?, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  firo,  and  liis  lip  trem- 
bled ;  'just  because  I  woji't  suffer  the  house 
\  of  Dodd  and  Dempsey  to  be  humbugged  as  if 
j  we  were  greengrocers  I  Two  years  ago,  it  was 
j  to  "  eat  an  oyster  with  me  ; "  last  year,  it  was 
la  "day  with  my  liounds  ; ''  maybe  now  his 
grace  would  join  the  race  dinner  ;  but  that's 
all  past  and  gone — I'll  stand  it  no  longer.' 

'"Confound  it,  man,' said  the  captain, 
'the  duke  must  have  forgotten  it.  You 
never  reminded  him  of  his  engagement. 
He'd  have  been  delighted  to  have  come  to 
you  if  he  only  recollected.' 

'"I  am  sorry  my  memory  was  better  than 
his,'  said  my  grandfather,  'and  I  wish  you* 
a  very  good  morning.' 

"  '  Oh,  don't  go  ;  wait  a  moment ;  let  "is 
see  if  we  can't  put  this  matter  straight. 
You  want  the  duke  to  dine  with  you  V 

"  'Xo,  I  don't ;  I  tell  you  I  have  given 
it  up.' 

" '  Well,  well,  perhaps  so  ;  will  it  do  if 
you  dine  with  him  ?' 

"My  grandfather  had  his  hand  on  the 
lock — he  was  just  going — he  turned  round, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  captain. 

"  'Are  you  in  earnest  ?  or  is  this  only 
nrore  of  the  same  game  ? '  said  he  sternly. 

"  'I'll  make  that  very  easy  to  vou,'  said 
tlie  captain  ;  '  I'll  bring  the  invitation  to 
you  this  night ;  the  mare  'doesn't  run  till 
to-morrow  ;  if  you  don't  receive  the  card, 
the  rest  is  in  your  own  power.' 

"Well,  ma'am,  my  story  is  now  soon 
told  ;  that  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  there 
comes  a  footman  all  splashed  and  muddy, 
in  a  Castle  livery,  up  to  the  door  of  the 
lodge,  and  he  gave  a  violent  pull  at  the 
bell,  and  when  the  servant  opened  the  door, 
he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '  From  his 
excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,' and  into  the 
saddle  he  jumped,  and  away  he  was  like 
lightning  ;  and,  sure  enough,  it  Avas  a  large 
card,  all  iirinted,  except  a  word  here  and 
there,  and  it  went  something  this  Avay  : 

"'I  am  commanded  by  his  excellency 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  request  the  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Dempsey 's  company  at  dinner  on 
Friday,  the  :23d  instant,  at  the  Lodge,  Phoe- 
nix Park,  at  iQ\Q\\  o'clock. 

"  'Graxville  Vereker, 

Chamberlain. 
"  '  Swords  and  Bags.' 
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"  *  At  last  ! '  said  m}^  grandfather,  and 
he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  ;  for  to  say 
the  truth,  ma'am,  it  was  a  long  chase  with- 
out ever  getting  once  a  'good  view.'  I 
must  hurry  on  ;  the  remainder  is  easy  told. 
Let-Me-Aloue-Before-the-People  won  the 
cup,  my  grandfather  was  chaired  home 
from  the  course  in  the  evening,  and  kept 
open  house  at  the  lodge  for  all  comers  while' 
the  races  lasted ;  and  at  length  the  event- 
ful day  drew  near  on  which  he  was  to  rea- 
lize all  his  long-coveted  ambition.  It  was 
on  the  very  morning  before,  however,  that 
he  put  on  his  court  suit  for  about  the 
twentieth  time,  and  the  tailor  was  standing 
trembling  before  him  while  my  grandfather 
complained  of  a  wrinkle  here,  or  a  pucker 
there, 

"'You  see,'  said  he,  '  you've  run  your- 
self so  close  that  you've  no  time  now  to  alter 
these  things  before  the  dinner.' 

"'I'll  have  time  enough,  sir,'  says  the 
man,  '  if  the  news  is  true.' 

'"What  news?'  says  my  grandfather, 
with  a  choking  in  his  throat,  for  a  sudden 
fear  came  over  him. 

"  '  The  news  they  have  in  town  this 
morning.' 

"  'What  is  it  ? — speak  it  out,  man  ! ' 

"'They  say — But  sure  you've  heard  it 
it,  sir  ? ' 

"  '  Go  on  ! '  says  my  grandfather  ;  and 
he  got  him  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him. 
'  Go  on,  or  I'll  strangle  you  ! ' 

"  'They  say,  sir,  that  the  ministry  is 
out,  and — '  • 

'"And  well—' 

"  'And  that  the  lord-lieutenant  has  re- 
signed, and  the  yacht  is  coming  round  to 
Dunleary  to  take  him  away  this  evening, 
for  he  won't  stay  longer  than  the  time  to 
SAvear  in  the  lords  justices — he's  so  glad  to 
be  out  of  Ireland.' 

"]\Iy  grandfather  sat  down  on  the  chair, 
and  began  to  cry,  arrd  well  he  might,  for 
not  only  was, the  news  true,  but  he  was 
ruined  besides.  Every  farthing  of  the 
great  fortune  that  Dodd  and  Dempsey 
made  was  lost  and  gone — scattered  to  the 
winds  ;  and  when  his  affairs  were  wound 
up,  he,  that  was  thought  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Duldin,  was  found  to  be  something 
like  nine  thousand  pounds  worse  than  no- 
thing. Happily  for  him,  his  mind  was 
gone  too,  and  though  he  lived  a  few  years 
after,  near  Finglass,  he  was  always  an  in- 
nocent, didn't  remember  anybody,  nor  who 
he  was,  but  used  to  go  about  asking  the 
people  if  they  knew  whether  his  grace  the 
lord-lieutenant  had  put  off  his  dinner-par- 
ty for  the  2;Jd  ;  and  then  he'd  pull  out  the 
old  card  to  show  them,  for  he  kept  it  in  a 


little  case,  and  put  it  under  his  pillow  every 
night  till  he  died." 

While  Mr.  Dempsey's  narrative  continu- 
ed, Tom  Leonard  indulged  freely  and  with- 
out restraint  in  the  delights  of  the  knight's 
sherry,  forgetting  not  only  all  his  giiefs, 
but  the  very  circumstances  and  people 
around  him.  Had  the  party  maintained  a 
conversational  tone,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  adb.ere  to  the  wise 
resolutions  he  had  j^lanned  for  hia  guidance 
on  leaving  home  ;  unhapioily,  the  length 
of  the.  tale,  the  prosy  monotony  of  the 
speaker's  voice,  the  deepening  twilight 
which  stole  on  ere  the  story  drew  to  a  close, 
were  influences  too  strong  for  prudence  so 
frail :  an  instinct  told  him  that  the  decan- 
ter was  close  by,  and  every  glass  he  di-ained 
either  drowned  a  care  or  stifled  a  compunc- 
tion. 

The  pleasant  buzz  of  voices  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  anecdote  of  Dodd  and  Demp- 
sey aroused  Leonard  from  his  dreary  stu- 
por. Wine,  and  laughter,  and  merry 
voices,  were  adjuncts  he  had  not  met  for 
many  a  day  before,  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  only  emotions  they  could  call  up  were 
some  vague,  visionary  sorrowings  over  his 
fallen  and  degraded  condition. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  Dempsey,  in  a  whis- 
per to  Darcy,  "the  lieutenant  has  more 
sympathy  for  my  grandfather  than  I  have 
myself — I'll  be  hanged  if  he  isn't  wiping 
his  eyes  !  So  you  see,  ma'am,"  added  he, 
aloud,  "it  was  a  taste  for  grandeur  ruined 
the  Dempseys  ;  the  same  ambition  that  has 
destroyed  states  and  kingdoms  has  brought 
your  humble  servant  to  a  trifle  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds  four  and  nine  per  annum  for 
all  his  worldly  comforts  and  virtuous  en- 
joyments ;  but,  as  the  old  ballad  says,. 

' '  Though  classic  'tis  to  show  one's  grief, 
And  cry  like  Carthaginian  Mariiis, 
I'll  not  do  this,  nor  ask  relief 
Like  that  ould  beggar,  Belisariiis. 

No,  ma'am,  'Never  give  in  while  there's  a 
score  behind  the  door,' — that's  the  motto 
of  the  Dempseys.  If  it's  not  on  their  coat- 
of-arms,  it's  written  in  their  hearts," 

"  Your  grandfather,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  possess  the  family  courage,"  said 
the  knight,  slyly. 

"  Well,  and  what  would  you  have  ? 
Wasn't  he  brave  enough  for  a  wine-mer- 
chant ?  " 

"  The  ladies  will  give  us  some  tea,  Leo- 
nard," said  the  knight,  as  Lady  Eleanor 
and  her  daughter  had,  some  time  before, 
slipped  unobserved  from  the  room. 

"Yes,  colonel,  always  ready." 

"  That's  the  way  with  him,"  whispered 
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ly  ;  "he'd  swear  black  and  blue  this  due  sense  of  decorum,  nor  admonislied  by  a 
that  you  commanded  the  regiment  conscientious   feeling    of    good    l^reedinn^. 


Dempsey  ; 
minute  that  yi 

he  served  in.     He  very  often  calls  me  the  \  With  the  power  that  rank  and  wealtli  be- 
quarter-master."  I  stows   he  becomes  not  distinguisbed,  but 

The  party  rose  to  join  the  ladies,  and  eccentric  ;  unsustained  by  the  companion- 
while  Leonard  nmintained  his  former  si-  ship  of  his  equals,  he  tries  to  assimilate 
lence,  Dempsey  once  more  took  on  himself  himself  to  them  rather  by  their  follies  tlian 
the  burden  of  the  conversation  by  various  their  virtues,  and  thus  presents  to  the  world 
little  anecdotes  of  the  Fumbally  household, 'that  mockery  of  rank  and  station  which 
and  sketches  of  life  and  manners  at  Port  makes  good  men   sad,  and   bad   men  tri- 


Ballintray. 

So  i)erfectly  at  ease  did  he  find  himself, 
so  inspired  by  the  happy  impression  he 
felt  convinced  he  was  making,  that  he  vol- 
unteered a  song  "  if  the  young  lady  would 
only  vouchsafe  a  few  chords  on  the  piano  " 
by  way  of  accompaniment — a  proposition 
Helen  acceded  to. 

Thus  passed  the  evening,  a  period    in 


um  pliant. 

To  these  observations  we  have  been  led 
by  the  altered  fortunes  of  those  two  fami- 
lies of  whom  our  story  treats.  If  the  Dar- 
cys  suddenly  found  themselves  brought 
down  to  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  pov- 
erty and  its  fellows,  they  bore  the  change 
with  that  noble  resignation  that  springs 
from  true  regard  for  others  at  the  sacrifice 
which  Lady  Eleanor  more  than  once  doubt-  of  ourselves.  The  little  shifts  and  straits 
ed  if  the  whole  were  not  a  dream,  and  the  of  narrowed  means  were  ever  treated  jest- 
persons  before  her  the  mere  creations  of  j  ingly,  the  trials  that  a  gloomy  spirit  had 
disordered  fancy  ;  an  impression  certainly  I  converted  into  sorrows,  made  matters  of 
not  lessened  as  Mr.  Dempsey's  last  words  merriment  and  laughter,  and  as  the  traveler 
at  pai-ting  conveyed  a  pressing  invitation  to  j  sees  the  Arab  tent  in  the  desert  spread  be- 
a  ''little  thing  he'd  get  up  for  them  at  side  the  ruined  temple  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Mother  Fura's."  and  happy  faces  and  kind  looks  beneath 

the  shade  of  ever- vanished  splendor,  so  did 
this  little  groiip  maintain  in  their  fall  the 
kindly  affection  and  the  high-souled  cour- 
age that  made  of  that  humble  cottage  a 
home  of  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  west,  where 
another  and  very  different  picture  present- 
ed itself.  Although  certain  weighty  ques- 
tions reinained  to  be  tried  at  law  between 
the  Darcys  and  the  Hickmans,  Bicknell 
could  not  advise  the  knight  to  contest  the 
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SOME  VISITORS  AT   GWYNNE  ABBEY. 


It  is  a  fact  not  only  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  pregnant  with  its  own  instruction, 
that  persons  who  have  long  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  an  elevated  social  position  bet- 
ter support  the   reverses  which   condemn 
them  to  humble  and  narrow  fortunes,  than  j  mortgage  under  which  the  Hickmans  had 
do  the  vulgar-minded,  when,  by  any  sud-  now  taken  possession  of  the  abbey, 
den  caprice  of  the  goddess,  they  are  raised  |     The  reputation  for  patriotism  and  inde- 
to  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  eleva- [  pendence  so  fortunately  acquired  by  that 
tion.  I  family  came  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

There  is  in  the  gentleman,  and  still  more  In  no  country  of  Europe  are  the  associa- 
in  the  gentlewoman — as  the  very  word  j  tions  connected  with  the  pro})rietorship  of 
itself  announces — an  element  of  placidity  land  more  regarded  than  in  Ireland  ;  this 
and  quietude  that  suggests  a  spirit  of  ac-,  feeling,  like  most  others  truly  Irish,  has 
commodation  to  whatever  may  arise  to  ruf-  the  double  proi)crty  of  being  either  a  great 
fle  the  temper  or  disturb  the  equanimity,  j  blessing  or  a  great  curse,  for  while  it  can 
Self-respect  and  consideration  for  others  suggest  a  noble  attachment  to  country,  it 
are  a  combination  not  inconsistent  or  un-  j  can  also,  as  we  see  it  in  our  own  day.  be 
frequent,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  the  fertile  source  of  the  most  atrocious 
seen,  some  time  or  other,  a  reduced  gentle-  [  crime. 

man  dispensing  in  a  lowly  station  the  mild  |  Had  Hickman  O'Reilly  succeeded  to  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  his  order,  estate  of  the  Darcys  at  any  other  moment 
and,  while  elevating  others,  sustaining  him-  than  when  popular  opinion  called  the  one 
self.  a  "patriot"  and  the    other    a   "traitor," 

The  upstart,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  the  consequences  would  have  been  serious  ; 
mai"iner  in  some  unknown  sea  without  chart  all  the  disposable  force,  civil  and  military, 
or  compass,  has  nothing  to  guide  him  ;  im-  Avould  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  se- 
pelled  hither  or  thither  as  caprice  or  pas-  cure  possession.  The  thought  of  the  "ould 
sion  dictate,  he  is  neither  restrained  by  a  I  ancient  family  "  deposed  and  exiled  by  the 
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men  of  yesterday,  vv'ouki  h.avo  excited  a 
depth  of  feeling  enough  to  stir  the  country 
far  and  near.  Every  trait  that  adorned 
the  one,  for  generations,  would  be  remem- 
bered, while  the  humble  origin  of  the  other 
would  be  offered  as  the  bittcre. t  reproach, 
by  those  who  thought  in  embodying  the 
picture  of  themselves  and  their  fortune 
they  v/ere  actually  summing  up  the  largest 
amount  of  obloquy  and  disgrace.  Such  is 
mob  principle  in  everything  !  Aristocracy 
has  no  such  admirers  as  the  lowly  born, 
just  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  isinexpressi- 
1bly  dear  to  that  part  of  the  population  who 
know  not  how  to  read. 

When  last  we  saw  Gwynne  Abbey  the 
scene  was  one  of  mourning,  the  i^arting 
hour  of  those  v/liose  afiections  clung  to  the 
old  v/alls,  and  who  were  to  leave  it  forever. 
We  must  now  return  there  for  a  brief  space 
under  diiiercnt  auspices,  and  when  Mr. 
Hickman  O'Reilly,  the  high-sheriff  of  tlie 
county,  was  entertaining  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished company  in  his  new  and  prince- 
ly residence. 

It  was  the  Assize  week,  and  the  judges, 
as  well  as  the. leading  ofiicers  of  the  Crown, 
were  his  guests  ;  many  of  the  gentry  were 
also  there,  some  from  indifference  to  whom 
their  host  might  be  ;  others,  from  curiosity 
to  see  how  the  upstart,  Bob  Hickman, 
would  do  the  honors  ;  and  there  v/ere  many 
who  fdt  far  more  at  their  ease  in  the  abbey 
now,  than  when  they  had  the  fears  of  Lady 
Eleanor  Darcy's  quietude  and  coldness  oi 
manner  before  them. 

No  expense  was  spai-ed  to  rival  the  style 
and  retinue  of  the  abbey  under  its  former 
owners.  O'Reilly  well  knew  the  value  of 
jBrst  impressions  in  such  matters,  and  how 
the  report  that  would  soon  gain  currency 
Avould  decide  the  matter  for  or  against  him. 
So  profusely,  and  with  such  disregard  to 
money  v/as  everything  done,  that,  as  a  mere 
question  of  cost,  tliere  was  no  doubt  that 
never  in  the  knight's  palmiest  days  had  any- 
thing been  seen  more  magnificent  than  the 
preparations.  Luxuries,  brought  at  an 
immense  cost,  and  by  contraband,  from 
abroad  ;  wines,  of  the  rarest  excellence, 
abounded  at  every  entertainment ;  equipa- 
ges, more  splendid  than  any  ever  seen  there 
before,  appeared  each  morning ;  and  troops 
of  servants  without  number  moved  hither 
and  thither,  displaying  the  gorgeous  live- 
ries of  the  O'Reillys. 

The  guests  were  for  the  most  part  the 
neighboring  gentry,  the  military,  and  the 
members  of  the  bar  ;  but  there  were  others 
also,  selected  with  peculiar  care,  and  whose 
presence  was  secured  at  no  inconsideral)le 
pains.      These  were  the 'leading   ''diners- 


out"  of  Dublin,  and  recognized  "men 
about  tovv'n,"  whose  names  were  seen  on 
club  committees,  and  whose  word  was  law 
on  all  questions  of  society.  Among  them, 
the  chief  was  Con  Heft'ernan,  and  ho  now 
saw  himself  for  the  firs^  time  a  guest  at 
Gwynne  Abbey.  The  invitation  was  made 
and  accepted  with  a  certain  coquetting  that 
gave  it  the  character  of  a  reconciliation  ; 
there  were  political  differences  to  be  got 
over,  mutual  I'ecriminations  to  be  forgot- 
ten;  but  as  each  felt,  for  his  own  reasons, 
not  indisposed  to  renew  friendly  relations, 
the  matter  presented  little  difficulty,  and 
vvdien  Mr.  O'Reilly  received  his  guest,  on 
his  arrival,  with  a  shake  of  both  liands,  the 
action  was  meant  and  taken  as  a  receipt  in 
full  for  all  past  misunderstanding,  and 
both  had  too  much  tact  ever  to  go  back  on 
"bygones." 

There  had  been  a  little  correspondence 
between  the  parties,  the  early  portions 
of  which  were  marked  '"Confidential,"  and 
the  latter,  "  Strictly  Confidential  and  Pri- 
vate." This  related  to  a  request  made  by 
O'Reilly  to  Hetfernan  to  entreat  his  inllu- 
ence  in  behalf  of  Lionel  Darcy.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  negotia- 
tion, for  after  professing  that  the  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  his  own  son 
and  young  Darcy  was  the  active  motive  for 
the  request,  he  went  on  to  sa}^,  that  in  the 
course  of  certain  necessary  legal  investiga- 
tions, it  was  discovered  that  young  Lionel,  in 
the  unguarded  carelessness  of  a  young  and 
extravagant  man,  had  put  his  name  to  bills 
of  a  large  amount,  and  even  hinted  that 
he  liad  not  stopped  there,  but  had  actually 
gone  the  length  of  signing  his  father's  name 
to  documents  for  the  sale  of  property.  To 
obtain  an  appointment  for  him  in  some 
regiment  serving  in  India  would  at  once 
withdraw  him  from  the  likelihood  of  any 
exposure  in  these  matters.  To  interest 
Heffernan  in  the  affair  was  the  object  of 
O'Reilly's  coi'respondence,  and  Heffernan 
was  only  too  glad,  at  so  ready  an.  opportu- 
nity, to  renew  their  ruptured'  relations. 

Lions  were  not  as  fashionable  in  those 
days  as  at  i)resent,  but  still  the  party  had 
its  share  in  the  person  of  Counselor  O'Hallo- 
ran,  the  great  orator  of  the  bar,  and  the  great 
speaker  at  public  meetings,  the  rising  pa- 
triot who,  not  being  deemed  of  importance 
enough  to  be  bought,  was  looked  on  as  in- 
corhiptible.  He  had  come  down  s])eciarto 
defend  O'Reilly  in  a  record  of  Daicy  vcrsiis 
Hickman,  the  first  case  submitted  for  trial 
by  Bicknell,  and  one  Avhich,  small  in  itself, 
would  yet,  if  determined  in  the  knight'i 
favor,  form  a  rule  of  great  importance  re- 
s])ecting  those  that  were  to  follow. 
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It  was  in  4-lic  first  burst  of  IIickni:m 
O'Reilly's  indi(,aiation  a;!4ain,st  Coveriimcut 
that  lie  had  secured  O'llulloran  as  his  coun- 
sel, never  anticipating  that  any  conjunc- 
ture would  bring  him  once  more  into  re- 
lations with  the  ministry.  His  appoint- 
ment of  high-shcrifr,  however,  and  his  sub- 
sequent correspondence  with  lleffernan, 
ending  with  the  iuviLati<m  to  tiie  abbey, 
had  greatly  altered  his  sentiments,  and  he 


was  "in  him"  ijowerful  enough  to  break 
down  such  barriei-s  as  tiiese,  and  that,  like 
Nelson,  he  felt  the  day  would  come  when 
ho  would  have  a  ''Gazette  of  Inn  own,''  but 
his  manner  at  times  displayed  a  spirit  of 
haughty  daring  and  effrontery  that  formed 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  slipj)ery  and 
insinuating  softness  of  his  nisi  jj/ius  tone 
and  gesture. 

If  we  seem  to  dwell  Umixvv  on  this  pic- 


niore  than  once  regretted  the  precipitancy  i  tu re  than  the  jilace  the  original  occupies  in 
Avith  which  he  had  selected  his  advocate.        our  story  would  warrant,  it  is  because  the 
Whether    "the    couUwSelor"    did   or   did  I  character  is  not  fictitious,  and  there  is  al- 
not  perceive  that  his  reception  was  one  of  ways  an  interest  to   those   who   have   seen 


less   cordiality   and    more    embarrassment 
than  might  be  expeered,  it  is  not  easy   to 
say,  for  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
live  too  much  out  of  themselves  to  betray 
their  own  feelings  to  the  Avorld.     He  was  a 
large  and  well-looking  man,  but  whose  fea- 
tures would  have  been  coarse  in   their  ex- 
pression were  it  not  for  the  animated  intel- 
ligence of  his  eye,  and    the  quaint  humor 
that  played  about  the  angles  of  his  mouth, 
and  added  to  the  peculiar  drollery  of  an  ac- 
cent to  which  Kerry  had  lent  all  its  native 
archness.     His  gestures  were  bold,  striking, 
and  oi'iginal  ;  his  manner  of  speaking,  even 
in  private,  impressive — from  the  deliberate 
slowness  of  his  utterance,  and  the  air   of 
truthfulness  sustained  by  every  agency  of 
look,  voice,  and  expression.     Tlie  least  ob- 
servant could  not  fail  to  remark  in  him  a 
conscious  power,  a  sense  of  his  own  great 
gifts  either  in  argument  or  invective,  for  he 
was  no  less  skillful  in  unraveling  the  tan- 
gled tissue  of  a  knotted  statement,  than  in 
overwhelming  his  adversary  with  a  torrent 
of   abusive  eloquence.     The  habits  of   his 
profession,  but,  in  particular,  the  practice 
of  cross-examination,  had  given  him  an  im- 
mense insight  into  the  darker  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  and  made  him  master  of 
all  the  subtleties  and  evasions  of  inferior 
capacities.      This   knowledge   he    brought 
with  him  into  society,  where  his  powers  of 
conversation   had   already   established    for 
him  a  high  repute.   -  He  abounded  in  anec- 
dote, which  he  introduced   so   easily   and 
naturally,  that  the  a  propos  had  as  much 
merit  as  the  story  itself.     Yet  with  all  these 
qualities,  and  in  a  time  when  the  members 
of  his  profession  were  more  than  ever  es- 
teemed and  courted,  he  himself  was  not  re- 
ceived, save  on  sufferance,  into  the  better 
society  of   the   capital.     The   stamp   of   a 
"low  tone,"  and  the  assertion  of  democratic 
opinions,  were   two  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  his  social  acceptance  ;  and  he  'Avas 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  those  circles  which 
arrogated  to  tliemselves  the  title  of  best. 
Whether  it  was  a  conscious  sense  of  what 
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the  broad  current  of  a  might  river  rolling 
onward  in  its  mighty  strength,  to  stand  be- 
side the  little  streamlet  whicli,  first  rising 
from  the  mountain,  gave 'it  origin  —  to 
mark  the  first  obstacles  that  opjiosed  it*! 
course — and  to  watch  the  strong  impulses 
that  molded  its  destiny  to  overcome  them. 

Whatever  fears  Hickman  O'lJeilly  might 
have  felt  as  to  how  his  counsel,  learned  in 
the  law,  would  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment agent,  Mr.  Heffernan,  "were  speedily 
allayed.  The  gentlemen  had  never  met 
before,  and  yet,  ere  the  first  day  went 
over,  they  were  as  intimate  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, each,  apparently,  well  pleased 
with  the  strong  good  sense  and  natural 
humor  of  the  otlier.  And  so,  indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  m  the  world,  that  when 
two  shrewd,  far-reaching  individuals  are 
brought  together,  the  attraction  of  quick 
intelligence  and  craft  is  sufficient  to  draw 
them  into  intimate  relations  at  once.  There 
is  something  wonderfully  fratei-nal  in  ro- 
guery. 

This  was  the  only  social  difficulty  O'lveil- 
ly  d)-eadcd,  and  happily  it  was  soon  dis- 
pelled, and  the  general  enjoyment  was  un- 
clouded by  even  the  slightest  accident. 
The  judges  were  bons  vivants,  who  enjoyed 
good  living  and  good  wine ;  he  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  too,  was  an  excellent  shot,  and 
always  exchanged  his  robes  for  a  shooting- 
jacket  on  entering  the  park,  and  dispatched 
hares  and  woodcocks  as  he  walked  along, 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  had  done 
Whiteboys  half  an  hour  before.  The  soli- 
citor-general was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  Avould  rather  any  day  have 
drawn  a  cover  than  an  indictment  Taud  so 
with  the  rest,  they  seemed  all  of  them 
s})orting  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
who  did  a  little  business  at  law  by  Avay  of 
"distraction."  Nor  did  O'Halloran  form 
an  exception  ;  he  Avas  as  ready  as  the  others 
to  snatch  an  interval  of  pleasure  amid  the 
fatigues  of  his  laborious  day.  But,  some- 
how, he  contrived  that  no  amount  of  busi- 
ness should   be  too  much   for  him  ;  and 
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while  his  ruddy  cheek  and  bright  eye  be- 
spoke perfect  health  and  renewed  enjoy- 
ment, it  was  remarked  that  the  lamp 
burned  the  whole  night  long  unextinguished 
in  his  chamber,  and  that  no  morning  found 
him  ever  unprepared  to  defend  the  interest 
of  his  client. 

There  was,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  to 
throw  a  daniper  on  the  general  Joy  ;  for- 
tune was  bent  on  dealing  kindly  with  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  for  v.hilc  he  was  surrounded  with 
distinguished  and  delighted  guests,  his  fa- 
ther, the  doctor,  the  only  one  whose  pres- 
ence could  have  brought  a  blush  to  his 
cheek,  was  confined  to  his  room  by  a  severe 
cold,  and  unable  to  join  the  party. 

The  Assize  calendar  was  a  long  one,  and 
the  town  the  last  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the 
judges  were  in  no  hurry  to  move  on  ;  be- 
sides, Gwynne  Abbey  was  a  quarter  which 
it  was  very  unlikely  would  soon  be  equaled 
in  style  of  living  and  resources.  For  all 
these  several  reasons  the  business  of  the 
law  went  on  with  an  easy  and  measured 
pace,  the  court  opening  each  day  at  ten, 
and  closing  about  three  or  four,  when  a 
magnificent  procession  of  carriages  and  sad- 
dle-horses  drew  up  in  the  main  street  to 
convey  the  guests  back  to  the  abbey. 

While  the  other  trials  formed  the  daily 
subject  of  table-talk,  suggesting  those  sto- 
ries of  fun,  anecdote,  and  incident,  with 
wliich  no  other  profession  can  enter  into 
rivalry,  the  case  of  Darcy  versus  Hickman 
was  never  alluded  to,  and,  being  adroitly 
left  last  on  the  list  for  trial,  could  not  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  the  freedom  so  essential 
to  pleasant  intercourse. 

The  day  fixed  on  for  this  record  was  a 
Saturday.  It  was  positively  the  last  day  the 
judges  could  remain,  and  having  accepted 
an  engagement  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  for  that  very  day  at  dinner,  the 
court  was  to  sit  early,  and  there  being  no 
other  cause  for  trial,  it  was  supposed  the 
cause  would  be  concluded  in  time  to  per- 
mit their  departure.  Up  to  this  morning 
the  high-sheriff  had  never  omitted,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  accompany  the  judges  to 
tiic  court-house,  displaying  in  the  number 
and  splendor  of  his  equipages  a  costliness 
and  magnificence  that  excited  the  Avonder 
of  the  assembled  gentry.  On  this  day, 
however,  he  deemed  it  would  be  more  deli- 
cate, on  his  part,  to  be  absent,  as  the  mat- 
ter in  litigation  so  nearly  concerned  him- 
self. And  half  seriously,  and  half  in  jest, 
he  made  his  apologies  to  the  learned  baron 
who  Avas  to  try  the  cause,  and  begged  for 
permission  to  remain  at  the  al)]iey.  The 
request  was  most  natund,  and  at  once  ac- 
ceded to,  and  although  Ilefferuan  had  ex- 


pressed the  greatest  desire  to  hear  the  couri- 
selor,  he  determined  to  pass'the  morning, 
at  least,  with  O'lleilly,  and  endeavor  after- 
ward to  be  in  time  for-  the  address  to  the 

At  last  the  procession  moved  off  ;  several 
country  gentlemen,  who  had  come  over  to 
breakfast,  joining  the  party,  and  making 
the  cavalcade,  as  it  entered  the  town,  a 
very  imposing  body.  It  was  the  market- 
day,  too,  and  thus  the  square  in  front  of 
the  court-house  Avas  crowded  with  a  frieze- 
coated  and  red-cloaked  population,  earnestly 
gesticulating  and  discussing  the  apiiroach- 
ing  trial,  for  to  the  Irish  peasant  the  excite- 
ment of  a  law  process  has  the  most  intense 
and  fascinating  interest.  All  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  the  day  was  either  neglected  or 
carelessly  performed,  in  the  anxiety  to  see 
those  who  dispensed  the  dread  forms  of 
justice,  but  more  particularly  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  J^oung  '^  counselor,"  who,  for 
the  first  time,  had  appeared  on  this  circuit, 
but  whose  name  as  a  j^atriot  and  an  orator 
was  widely  renowned. 

"  Here  he  comes  l^Here  lie  comes  ! — 
Make  way  there  ! "  Avent  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  as  O'Halloran,  who  had  entered  the 
inn  for  a  moment,  noAv  issued  forth  in  wig 
and  goAvn,  -and  carrying  a  heavily-laden 
bag  in  his  hand.  The  crowd  opened  for 
him  respectfully  and  in  dead  silence,  and 
then  a  hearty  cheer  burst  forth,  that  echoed 
through  the  wide  square,  and  was  taken  up 
by  hundreds  of  voices  in  the  neighboring 
streets. 

It  needed  not  the  reverend  companion- 
ship of  Father  John  M'Enerty,  the  parish 
priest  of  Curraghglass,  who  walked  at  his 
side,  to  secure  him  this  hearty  burst  of  wel- 
come, although  of  a  truth  the  circumstance 
had  its  merit  also,  and  many  favorable  com- 
ments were  passed  upon  O'Halloran  for  the 
familiar  way  he  leaned  on  the  priest's  arm, 
and  the  kindly  intelligence  that  subsisted 
between  them. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  assembled  croAvd  at  the  in- 
stant, it  'Avas  an  announcement  by  Father 
John,  Avho,  turning  round  on  the  steps  of 
the  ctmrt-house,  informed  them  in  a  kind 
of  confidential  whisper  that  Avas  heard  over 
the  square,  that  ''if  they  were  good  boys, 
and  didn't  make  any  disturbance  in  the 
town,"  the  counselor  Avould  give  them  ? 
speech  when  the  trial  was  over. 

The  most  deafening  shout'  of  applause 
followed  this  declaration,  and  Avhatever 
interest  the  questions  of  hiAV  had  possessed 
for  them  before,  Avas  now  merged  in  the 
higher  anxiety  to  hear  the  great  counselor 
himself  discuss  the  "veto,"  that  long-agi- 
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tated  question  each  had  tauglit  himself  to 
believe  of  nearest  importaiiee  to  himself. 

"■  When  last  I  visited  this  town,"  suid 
Bicknell  to  the  sei>i(jr  counsel  employed  in 
t!ie  knight's  behalf,  "  I  witnessed  a  very 
different  scene.  Then  we  had  triumphal 
arches,  and  bonfire  illuminations,  an(l  ad- 
dresses. It  was  young  Darcy's  birthday, 
and  a  more  enthusiastic  reception  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  than  he  met  in  these 
V3ry  streets  from  these  very  people." 

''  There  is  only  one  species  of  interest  felt 
for  dethroned  monarehs/'said  the  other,caus- 
tically — "how  they  bear  tlioir  misfortunes." 

''  The  man  you  see  yonder  waving  his' 
hat  to  young  O'Reilly,  was  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion, to  congratulate  the  heir  of  Gwynne 
Abbey  !  I  remember  him  well — liis  name 
is  Mitchell." 

"  I  ho]ie  not  the  same  I  sec  u})on  our  jury- 
list  here,"  said  the  counselor,  as  he  unfolded 
a  written  paper,  and  perused  it  attentively. 

"  The  same  man ;  he  holds  his  house 
under  the  Darcys,  and  has  received  many 
and  deep  favors  at  their  hands." 

'•'So  much  the  worse,  if  wo  should  find 
him  in  the  jury-box.  But  have  we  any 
chance  of  young  Darcy  yet  ?  Do  you  give 
up  all  hope  of  his  arrival  ?  " 

"The  last  tidings  I  received  from  my 
clerk  were,  that  he  was  to  follow  him  down 
to  Plymouth  by  that  night's  mail,  and  still 
hoped  to  be  in  time  to  catch  him  ere  the 
transport  sailed." 

"  What  a  rash  and  reckless  fellow  he 
must  be,  that  would  leave  a  country  Avliere 
he  has  such  interests  at  stake." 

"  If  he  felt  that  a  point  of  honor  or  duty 
was  involved,  I  don't  believe  he'd  sacrifice 
a  jot  of  either  to  gain  this  cause,  and  I'm 
certain  tliat  some  such  plea  has  been  made 
use  of  on  the  present  occasion." 

"How  they  cheer!  What's  the  source 
of  their  enthusiasm  at  this  moment  ?  There 
it  goes,  that  carriage  with  the  green  liveries 
and  the  Irish  motto  round  the  crest.  Look 
at  O'llalloran,  too  !  how  he  shakes  hands 
with  the  townsfolk;  canvassing -for  a  ver- 
dict already  !  Now,  Bicknell,  let  us  move 
on  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  feel  oiir  cause  is 
decided  outside  the  court-house.  If  I'm 
not  very  much  mistaken,  we  are  about  to 
have  an  era  of  'popular  justice'  in  Ireland, 
and  our  enemies  could  not  wish  us  worse 
•luck." 


CHAPTER   XLT. 


A  .SCENE   AT   THE   ASSIZES. 


Although  Mr.  Hickman  O'Reilly  affect- 
ed an  easy  unconcern  regarding  the  issue 


of  the  irial,  he  received  during  the  morn- 
ing more  than  one  dis])atch  from  tlie  court- 
house narrating  its  })rogress.  Thev  were 
brief  but  significant ;  and  when  Hcltcrnan, 
with  his  own  tact,  inquired  if  tiie  news 
were  satisfactory,  the  reply  was  made  \)\ 
putting  into  iiis  hands  a  slfp  of  paper  with 
a  few  Avords  written  in  ])encil  :  "They  are 
beaten — Ihe  verdict  is  certain." 

"I  concluded,"  said  Ileffcman,  as  he 
handed  back  the  pajjcr,  "  that  the  case  wa.s 
not  deemed  by  you  a  very  doubtful  matter." 

"  ISTeither  doubtful  nor  important,"  said 
Hickman,  calmly  ;  "it  was  an  effort,  in  all 
probability  suggested  by  some  crafty  lawyer, 
to  break  several  leases  on  the  ground  of 
forgery  in  the  signatures.  I  am  sure  noth  ing 
short  of  Mr.  Darcy's  great  ditHculties  would 
ever  have  permitted  him  to  approve  of  such 
a  proceeding." 

"The  shipwrecked  sailor  will  cling  to 
a  hen-coop,"  said  Heffernan.  '"By  the 
way,  where  are  these  Darcys  ?  What  has 
become  of  them  ?  " 

"  Living  in  Wales,  or  in  Scotland,  some 
say." 

"  Are  they  utterly  ruined  ? '' 

"Utterh',  irretrievably  ;  a  course  of  ex- 
travagan(!e  maintained  for  years  at  a  rate 
of  about  double  his  income — loans  obtained 
at  any  saci'ifice — sales  of  property  effected 
without  regard  to  loss,  have  overwhelmed 
•him,  and  the  worst  of  it  is.  the  little 
remuant  of  fortune  left  is  likely  to  be 
squandered  in  vain  attempts  to  recover  at 
law  what  he  has  lost  by  recklessness." 

Heffernan  walked  on  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  and,  as  if  pondering  over  Hick-, 
man's  words,  repeated  several  times,  half 
aloud  :  "  No  doubt  of  it — no  doubt  of  it." 
Then  added,  in  a  louder  tone  :  "  The  whole 
history  of  this  family,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  a  remark  I  heard 
made,  a  few  days  since,  by  a  distinguished 
individual — to  you  I  may  say  it  was  Lord 
Cornwallis.  'Heffernan,'  said  he,  'this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  ; 
everything  progresses  but  the  old  gentry  of 
the  land  ;  they  alone  seem  rooted  to  ancient 
prejudices,  and  fast  confirmed  in  bygone 
barbarisms.'  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
I'll  never  forget  the  tone  with  which  he 
whispered  in  my  ear,  'Yes;  s\ipersede 
them!'  And  that,  sir,"  said  Helfornati, 
laying  his  hand  confidentially  on  O'Reilly's 
arm— "that  is  and  must  be  the  future  poli- 
cy regarding  Ireland." 

Mr.  Heffernan  did  not  permit  himself  to 
risk  the  success  of  his  stroke  by  a  word 
more,  nor  did  he  even  dare  to  cast  a  look  at 
his  companion    and   watch  how   his   spell 
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was  working.  As  the  marksman  feels  when 
he  has  shot  his  bolt  that  no  at'ter-thought 
can  amend  the  aim,  so  did  he  wait  quietly 
for  the  result,  without  a  single  effort  on 
liis  part. 

"  The  remark  is  a  new  one  to  me,"  said 
O'lleilly,  at  length;  "but  so  completely 
does  it  accord  with  my  own  sentiments,  I 
feel  as  if  1  either  had,  or  might  have,  made 
it  myself.  The  old  school  you  speak  of 
were  little  calculated  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  them  was  fast  wearing  out." 

"JSTay,"  interposed  Heffernan,  ''it  was 
that  very  same  attachment,  that  rude  rem- 
nant of  feudalism,  made  the  greatest  barrier 
against  improvement.  The  law  of  the  land 
was  powerless  in  comparison,  with  the  obli- 
gations of  this  clanship.  It  is  time,  full 
time,  that  the  people  should  become  Eng- 
lish in  feeling,  as  they  are  in  law  and  in 
language,  and  to  make  them  so,  the  first 
step  is,  to  work  the  reformation  in  the 
gentry.  Npw,  at  the  hazard  of  a  liberty 
which  you  may  deem  an  imjiertinence,  I 
will  tell  you  frankly,  !Mr.  0'R.eilly,  that  you, 
you  yourself,  are  admirably  calculated  to 
load  the  van  of  this  great  movement.  It 
is  all  very  natural,  and  perhaps  very  just, 
that  in  a  moment  of  chagrin  with  a  minister 
or  his  party,  a  man  should  feel  indignant, 
and— although  acting  under  a  misconcep- 
tion— throw  himself  into  a  direct  opposi-, 
tion  ;  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
such  a  lineinvolvesafalse  position.  Popu- 
larity with  the  masses  could  never  recom- 
pense a  man  like  you  for  the  loss  of  that 
higher  esteem  you  must  sacrifice  for  it ; 
the  devoirs  of  3'^our- station  impose  a  very 
different  class  of  duties  from  what  this 
false  patriotism  suggest ;  besides,  if  from 
indignation— a  causeless  indignation  I  am 
ready  to  prove  it — you  separate  yourself 
from  the  Government,  you  are  virtually 
suffering  your  own  momentary  anger  to 
decide  the  whole  question  of  your  son';:; 
career.  You  are  shutting  the  door  of  ad- 
vancement against  a  young  man  with  eveiy 
adventitious  aid  of  fortune  in  his  favor ; 
handsome,  accomplished,  wealthy;  what 
limit  need  there  be  to  his  ambition  ?  And 
finally  some  fellow  like  our  friend  '  the 
counselor,' without  family,  friends,  or  for- 
tune, but  with  lungs  of  leather,  and  a  ready 
tongue,  will  b:-at  you  h.ollow  in  tlie  race, 
and  secure  a  wider  influence  over  the  mass 
of  the  people  than  a  hundred  gentlemen 
like  you  !  You  will  deem  it,  probably, 
enough  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  on 
a  contested  election,  and  to  give  a  vote  for 
your  party  in  parliament ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  write  letters,  draw  up  petitions. 


frame  societies,  meetings,  resolutions,  and 
make  si)eeches,  every  word  of  \\'hich  will 
sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  men  whose 
feelings  are  his  own.  Xou,  and  others  in 
your  station,  will  be  little  better  than  tools 
in  his  hands,  and  powerful  as  you  think 
yourselves  to-day,  with  your  broad  acres 
and  your  cottier  freeholders,  the  time  may 
come  when  these  men  will  be  less  at  your 
bidding  than  Jiu,  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
the  man  of  nothing  will  always  be  ready  to 
bid  higher  for  mob  su])port  than  he  who 
has  a  fortune  to  lose. " 

''  You  have  put  a  very  strong  case,"  said 
O'Reilly  ;  "perhaps  I  should  think  it  strong- 
er, if  I  had  not  heard  most  of  the  arguments 
before,  from  yourself;  and  know  by. this 
time  how  their  application  to  me  has  not 
sustained  your  prophecy." 

"I  am  ready  to  discuss  that  with  you, 
too,"  said  Heffernan.  "I. know  how  it  all 
happened  :  had  I  been  with  you  the  day 
you  dined  with  Castlereagh,  the  misunder- 
standing never  could  have  occurred  ;  but 
there  was  a  fatality  in  it  all.  Come,"  said 
he,  familiarly,  and  he  slipped  his  arm,  as 
he  spoke,  within  O'Reilly's,  "I  am  the 
worst  diplomatist  in  the  world,  and  I  fear  I 
never  should  b.ave  risen  to  high  rank  in  the 
distinguished  corps  of  engineers  if  such  had 
been  my  destination.  I  can  lay  down  the 
parallels  and  the  trenches  patiently  enough, 
I  can  even  bring  up  my  artillery  and  my 
battering-train,  but,  hang  it  !  somehow,  I 
never  can  wait  for  a  breach  to  storm 
through.  The  truth  is,  if  it  were  not  for 
a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  you  never  would  have  seen 
me  here  this  day.  No  man  is  happier  or 
prouder  to  enjoy  your  hospitality  than  I  am, 
but,  I  acknowledge,  it  was  a  higher  senti- 
ment induced  me  to  accept  your  invitation. 
When  your  note  reached  me,  I  showed  it  to 
Cas'.Jereagh. 

"  '  What  answer  have  you  sent  ?  '  said 
ho. 

"  '  Declined,  of  course,'  said  I. 

"  '  You  are  wrong,  Heffernan,'  said  his 
lordship,  as  he  took  from  me  the  note 
which  I  held  ready  sealed  in  my  hand  ; 
'in  my  opinion,  Heffernan,  you  are  quite 
wrong.' 

"  'I  may  be  so,  my  lord  ;  but  I  confess 
to  you  I  always  act  from  the  first  impulse, 
and  if  it  suggests  regret  afterward,  it  at 
least  saves  trouble  at  tlie  time.' 

" 'Heffernan,' said  the  secretary,  as  he 
calmly  read  over  the  ^ines  of  your  letter, 
'  thei'C  are  m-any  reasons  why  you  should 
go  ;  in  the  first  place,  O'Reilly  lias  really  a 
fair  grudge  against  us,  and  this  note  sliows 
that   he  has   the  manliness  to  forget  it. 
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Every  line  of  it  bespeaks  the  gentleman, 
and  I'll  not  feel  contenti^d  with  myself  un- 
til you  convey  to  him  my  own  sorrow  for 
what  is  pa':-;t,  and  the  high  sense  I  entertain 
of  liis  cliaructer  and  conduct.' 

*'  He  savd  a  great  deal  more  ;  enough,  if 
I  tell  you  lie  induced  me  to  rescind  my  first 
intention,  and  to  l)ec(<me  your  guest  ;  and 
I  may  say,  that  I  never  followed  advice  I  he 
consequences  of  which  have  so  thoroughly 
sustained  my  expectations."' 

''This  is  very  Mattering,"  said  O'Kcilly  ; 
*'  it  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  looked  for  ;  l)ut, 
as  you  have  been  candid  witli  me,  I  will  be 
as  open  with  you  :  I  liad  y,l ready  made  up 
ray  mind  to  retire,  for  a  season  at  least, 
from  politics.  My  father,  you  know,  is  a 
very  old  man,  and  not  witliout  the  preju- 
dices that  attach  to  his  age  ;  he  was  always 
adverse  to  those  ambitious  views  a  public 
career  would  open,  and  a  degree  of  coldness 
had  begun  to  grow  up  between  us  in  conse- 
quence. This  estrangement  is  now  liappily 
at  an  end  ;  and,  in  his  consenting  to  our 
present  mode  of  life,  and  its  expenditure, 
he  is,  in  reality,  paying  the  recompense  of 
his  former  opposition.  I  will  not  say  what 
changes  time  may  work  in  my  own  opinions, 
or  my  line  of  acting,  but  I  will  pledge  myself 
that,  if  I  do  resume  the  path  of  public  life, 
you  are  the  very  first  man  I  will  apprise  of 
the  intention." 

A  cordial  shake-hands  ratified  this  com- 
pact, and  Heffernan,  who  now  saw  that  the 
fortress  had  capitulated,  only  stipulating 
for  the  honors  of  war,  was  about  to  add 
something  very  complimentary,  when  Bee- 
cham  O'Reilly  galloped  up,  with  his  horse 
splashed  and  covered  with  foam. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  hear  O'Halloran, 
Mr.  Heffernan  ?"  cried  he. 

"Yes,  by  all  means." 

"  Come  along,  then  ;  don't  lose  a  mo- 
ment ;  there's  a  phaetorr  ready  for  you  at 
the  door,  and,  if  we  make  haste,  we'll  be  in 
good  time." 

O'Reilly  whispered  a  few  x\*ords  in  his 
son's  ear,  to  which  the  other  replied,  aloud, 

"Oh!  quite  safe —perfectly  safe.  He 
was  obliged  to  join  his  regiment,  and  sail 
at  a  moment's  notice." 

"Young  Darcy,  I  presume  ?"  said  Hef- 
fernan, with  a  look  of  malicious  intelligence. 
But  no  answer  Avas  returned,  and  O'Reilly 
continued  to  converse  eagerly  in  Beecham's 
ear. 

"  Here  comes  the  carriage,  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan ?  "  said  the  young  man,  "  so  slip  in, 
and  let's  be  off;"  and,  giving  his  horse  to 
a  servant,  he  took  his  seat  beside  Heffernan, 
and  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  the 
town. 


After  a  quick  drive  of  some  miles  they 
entered  the  town,  and  had  no  necessity  to 
ask  if  O'Halloran  had  begun  his  address  to 
the  jury.  The  streets  which  led  to  the 
square  before  the  court-house,  and  the 
srpuire  itself,  was  actually  crammed  with 
country-people,  of  all  sexes  and  ages  ;  stmie 
standing  with  hats  oil',  or  holding  their 
hands  close  to  their  ears,  but  all,  in  breath- 
less silence,  listening  to  the  words  of  "the 
counselor,"  which  wci'c  not  less  audible  to 
those  without  than  within  the  building, 

Nothing  short  of  l>eccham  O'Reilly's 
present  position  in  the  county,  and  the  fact 
that  the  gratification  they  were  then  deriving 
was  of  his  family's  procuring  for  them,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  force  a  passage 
through  that  dense  crowd,  which  wedged 
up  all  the  approaches.  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  advance  step  by  step,  the  horses  and 
even  the  pole  of  the  carriage  actually  forc- 
ing the  Avay  through  the  throng. 

As  they  went  thus  slowly,  the  rich  tones 
of  the  speaker  swelled  on  the  air  with  a 
clear,  distinct,  and  yet  so  soft  and  even 
musical  intonation,  that  they  felJ  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  He  was 
evidently  bent  as  much  on  appealing  to 
those  outside  the  court  as  to  the  jury,  for 
his  speech  was  less  addressed  to  the  legal 
question  at  issue,  than  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  ;  the  all  but  absolu- 
tism of  a  landlord-the  serf-like  slavery  of 
a  tenantry,  dependent  on  the  will  or  the 
caprice  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  !  "With 
the  consummate  art  of  a  rhetorician,  he 
first  drew  the  picture  of  an  estate  happily 
circumstanced,  a  benevolent  landlord  sur- 
rounded by  a  contented  tenantry,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor  man,  "  rising  like  the  dews 
of  the  earth,  and  descending  again  in  rain 
to  refresh  and  fertilize  the  source  it  sprang 
from."  Not  vaguely  nor  unskillfully,  but 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he 
descanted  on  the  condition  of  the  peasant, 
his  toils,  his  struggles  against  poverty  and 
sickness  borne  w-ith  long  suffering  and  pa- 
tience, from  the  firm  trust  that,  even  in 
this  world,  his  destinies  were  committed  to 
no  cruel  or  unfeeling  task-master.  Al- 
though generally  a  studied  plainness  and 
even  homeliness  of  language  pervaded  all 
he  said,  yet,  at  times,  some  bold  figure, 
some  striking  and  brilliant  metaphor  would 
escape  him,  and  then,  far  from  soaring — 
as  it  might  be  suspected  he  had — above  the 
comprehension  of  the  hearers,  a  subdued 
murmur  of  delight  would  follow  the  words, 
and  swelling  louder  and  louder,  burst  forth 
at  last  into  one  great  roar  of  applause.  K 
a  critical  ear  might  cavil  at  the  incomplete- 
ness or   inaptitude   of  his  similes,  to  the 
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warm  imagination  and  excited  fancy  of  the 
Irish  peasant  they  had  no  such  blemishes. 

It  was  at  tlie  close  of  a  brilliant  perora- 
tion on  this  theme,  that  IlelTernan  and 
Bcecham  O'Reilly  reached  the  court-house, 
and  with  dilliculty  forcing;  their  way,  ob- 
tained staiuling-room  near  the  bar. 

The  orator  had  paused,  and  turning 
round,  he  caught  Beecham's  eye :  the 
glance  exchanged  was  but  of  a  second's  du- 
ration, but,  brief  as  it  was,  it  did  not  es- 
cape Ileffernan's  notice,  and  with  a  readi- 
ness he  knew  well  how  to  profit  by,  he  as- 
sumed a  quiet  smile,  as  though  to  say  that 
he,  too,  had  read  its  meaning.  The  young 
man  blushed  deeply  ;  whatever  his  secret 
thoughts  were,  he  felt  ashamed  that  anoth- 
er should  seem  to  know  them,  and  in  a 
hesitating  whisper  said, 

"  Perhaps  my  father  has  told  you —  ?  " 

A  short  nod  from  llelfernan- — a  gesture 
to  imply  anything  or  nothing — was  all  his 
reply,  and  Beech  am  went  on  : 

''  He's  going  to  do  it,  now." 

Helfernan  made  no  answer,  but,  leaning 
forward  on  the  rail,  settled  himself  to  listen 
;ittentively  to  the  speaker. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  O'llallo- 
ran,  in  a  low  and  deliberate  tone,  "if  the  only 
question  I  was  interested  in  bringing  be- 
fore you  this  day  was  the  cause  you  sit 
tliere  to  try,  I  Avould  conclude  here.  As- 
sured as  I  feel  what  your  verdict  will  and 
must  be,  I  would  not  add  a  word  more, 
nor  weaken  the  honest  merit  of  your  con- 
victions by  anything  like  an  appeal  to  your 
feelings.  But  I  cannot  do  this.  The  law 
of  the  land,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  liberty, 
throws  wide  the  door  of  justice,  that  all 
may  enter  and  seek  redress  for  wrong,  and 
\'."ith  such  evident  anxiety  that  he  who  be- 
hoves himself  aggrieved  should  find  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  right,  and  that  even  he  who 
frivolously  and  maliciously  advances  a 
charge  against  another,  suffers  no  heavier 
penalty  for  his  offense  than  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  No,  my  lords,  for  the  valuable  mo- 
ments lost  in  a  vexatious  cause,  for  the 
public  time  consumed,  for  insult  and  out- 
rage cast  upon  the  immutable  principles  of 
right  and  Avrong,  you  have  nothing  more 
severe  to  inflict  than  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tion ! — a  pecuniary  fine,  seldom  a  heavy 
one,  and  not  unfrequently  to  be  levied  upon 
insolvency  !  What  encouragement  to  the 
spirit  of  revengeful  litigation  !  IIow  sug- 
gestive of  injury  is  the  system  !  How 
deplorable  would  it  be  if  the  temple  could 
not  be  opened  without  the  risk  of,  its  altar 
i)eing  desecrated  !  But,  happily,  there  is  a 
remedy — a  great  and  noble  remedy — for  an 
evil  like  this.     The  same  glorious  institu- 


tions that  have  built  up  for  our  protection 
the  bulwark  of  the  law,  have  created 
another  bari-ier  against  wrong — grander, 
more  expansive,  and  more  enduring  still : 
one  neither  founded  on  the  variable  basit; 
of  nationality  or  of  language,  not  ])ropped 
by  the  artifices  of  learned,  or  the  subtleties 
of  crafty  men  ;  not  following  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  a  ])olitical  condition,  or  tem- 
pered by  th3  tone  of  the  jadgment-seat, 
but  of  all  lands,  of  every  tongue,  and  na- 
tion, and  people,  great,  enduring,  and  im- 
mutable— the  law  of  public  opinion.  To 
the  bar  of  this  judgment-seat,  one  higher 
and  greater  than  even  your  lordships,  I 
would  now  summon  the  plaintiff  in  this 
action.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should 
detail  the  charge  against  him,  the  accusa- 
tion he  has  brought  this  day  is  our  indict- 
ment— his  allegation  is  his  crime." 

The  reader,  by  this  time,  may  partake 
of  Mr.  Ileffernan's  prescience,  and  divine 
what  the  secret  intelligence  between  the 
counselor  and  Beecham  portended,  and 
that  a  long-meditated  attack  on  the  Knight 
of  Gwynne,  in  all  the  relations  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  Avas  the  chief  duty  of 
Mr.  O'llalloran  in  the  action.  Taking  a 
lesson  from  the  great  and  illustrious  chief 
of  a  neighboring  state,  O'Reilly  felt  that 
usurpation  can  never  be  successful  till  le- 
gitimacy becomes  odious.  The  "  prestige  '" 
of  the  "  old  family  "  clung  too  powerfully 
to  every  class  in  the  county  to  make  his 
succession  respected.  His  low  origin  was 
too  recent,  his  moneyed  dealings  too  noto- 
rious, to  gain  him  acceptance,  except  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Darcys.  The  new  edifice 
of  his  own  fame  must  be  erected  out  of  the 
scattered  and  broken  materials  of  his  rival's 
house.  If  any  one  was  well  calculated  to 
assist  in  such  an  emergency,  it  was  O'Hal- 
loran. 

It  was  by — tD  u^e  his  own  expression — 
"  weeding  the  country  of  such  men  "  that 
the  field  would  be  opened  for  that  new 
class  of  poliiacians  who  were  to  issiie  their 
edicts  in  newspapers,  and  hold  their  par- 
liaments in  public  meetings.  Against  ex- 
clusive or  exaggerated  loyalty  the  struggle 
would  be  violent,  but  not  difficult  ;  whilo 
against  moderation,  sound  sense  and  char- 
acter, the  counselor  well  knew  the  victory 
was  not  so  easy  of  attainment.  He  him- 
self, therefore,  had  a  direct  personal  object 
in  this  attack  on  the  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  special  retainer 
that  secured  his  services. 

By  a  series  of  artful  devices,  he  so  ar- 
ranged his  case  that  the  Knight  of  Gwynne 
did  not  appear  as  an  injured  individual 
seeking  redress  against  the  collusive  guilt 
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of  his  agent  and  his  tenantry,  but  as  a 
ruined  gambler,  endeavoring  to  break  the 
leases  he  had  himself  granted  and  guaran- 
teed, and,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  involve 
hundreds  of  innocent  families  in  hopeless 
beggary.  To  the  succor  of  these  un])ro- 
tected  people  Mr.  Hickman  O'Keilly  was 
represented  as  coming  forward,  tiiis  noble 
act  of  devotion  being  the  first  pledge  lie 
had  offered  of  what  miglit  be  exiK'cted  from 
him  as  the  future  leader  of  a  great  county. 

Ho  sketched  with  a  masterly  but  diaboli- 
cal ingenuity  the  whole  career  of  the 
knight,  representing  him  at  every  stage  of 
life  as  the  pampered  voluptuary  seeking 
means  for  ■  fresh  enjoyment,  without  a 
thought  of  the  consequences;  he  exhibited 
him  dispensing,  not  the  graceful  duties  of 
hospitality,  but  the  reckless  waste  of  a 
tiisteless  household,  to  counterbalance  by 
profusion  the  insolent  hauteur  of  his  wife, 
"  that  same  Lady  Eleanor  who  would  not 
deign  to  associate  with  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  neighbors!"  ''I  know 
not,"  cried  the  orator,  "whether  you  were 
more  crushed  by  Ms  gold  or  by  Iwr  inso- 
lence :  it  was  time  that  you  should  weary  of 
both.  You  took  the  Avealth  on  trust,  and 
the  rank  on  guess — what  now  remains  of 
e-ither?" 

He  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  poverty-enslaved  tenantry,  sinking 
fast  into  barbarism  from  hopelessness — un- 
happily, no  Irishman  need  depend  upon 
his  imagination  for  the  sketch.  He  con- 
trasted the  hours  of  toil  and  siclviiess  with 
the  wanton  spendthrift  in  his  pleasures — 
the  gambler  setting  the  fate  of  families  on 
the  die,  reserATng  for  his  last  hope  the  con- 
solation that  he  might  still  betray  those 
whom  he  liad  ruined,  and  that  when  he 
had  dissipated  the  last  shilling  of  his  for- 
tune, he  still  had  the  resource  of  putting 
liis  honor  xip  to  auction  !  **  And  who  is 
there  will  deny  that  he  did  this  ?  "  cried 
O'Halloran.  "Is  there  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  has  not  heard  of  his  conduct  in 
Parliament,  that  foul  act  of  treachery 
which  the  justice  of  Heaven  stigmatized  by 
his  ruin !  How  on  the  very  night  of  the 
debate  he  was  actually  on  his  way  to  inflict 
the  last  wound  upon  his  country,  Avhen  the 
news  came  of  his  own  overwhelming  de- 
struction !  And,  like  as  you  have  seen 
some  time  in  our  unhappy  land  the  hired 
informer  transferred  from  the  witness-table 
to  the  dock,  this  man  stands  now  forth  to 
answer  for  his  o^srw  offenses  ! 

"  It  was  full  time  that  the  rotten  edifice 
of  this  feudalist  gentry  should  fall — honor 
to  you  on  whom  the  duty  devolves  to  roll 
away  the  first  stone  ! " 


A  slight  movement  in  tlio  crowd  behind 
the  bar  disturbed  the  silence  in  which  the 
court  listened  to  the  speaker,  and  a  murmur 
of  disajjpi-obalion  was  heard,  when  a  hand, 
stretched  forth,  threw  a  little  slip  of  paper 
on  the  table  before  O'Halloran.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  and  believing  it  came  from 
the  attorney  in  the  cause,  he  paused  to  read 
it.  Suddenly  his  features  became  of  an 
ashy  paleness,  his  lip  trcmlded  convulsive- 
ly, and  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from 
emotion,  he  addressed  the  bench. 

"My  lords— I  ask  the  protection  of  this 
court.  I  imjdore  your  lordships  to  see  that 
an  advocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
is  not  the  mark  of  an  assassin.  I  have  just 
received  this  note — "  He  attempted  to 
read  it,  but,  after  a  pause  of  a  second  or 
two,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  handed  the 
paper  to  the  bench. 

The  judge  perused  the  paper,  and  imme- 
diately whispered  an  order  that  tiie  writer, 
or,  at  least,  the  bearer  of  the  note,  should 
be  taken  into  custody. 

"You  may  rest  assured,  sir,"- said  the 
senior  judge,  addressing  O'Halloran,  "that 
we  will  punish  the  offender,  if  he  be  dis- 
covered, with  the  utmost  penalty  the  law 
permits.  Mr.  Sheriff,  let  the  court  be 
searched." 

The  sub-sheriff  was  already,  with  the  aid 
of  a  strong  police  force,  engaged  in  the  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  individual  who  had 
thus  dared  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Th.e 
court  and  the  galleries  were-  searched  with- 
out eliciting  anything  that  could  lead  to 
detection  ;  and  although  several  Avere  taken 
up  on  suspicion,  they  were  immediately  af- 
terward liberated  on  being  recognized  as 
persons  well  known  and  in  repute.  Mean- 
while the  business  of  the  trial  stood  still, 
and  O'Halloran,  with  his  arms  fol^led,  and 
his  brows  bent  in  a  sullen  frown,  sat  with- 
out speaking,  or  noticing  any  one  around 
him. 

The  curiosity  to  know  the  exact  words 
the  paper  contained  was  meanwhile  extreme, 
and  a  thousand  absurd  versions  gained  cur- 
rency, for,  in  the  absence  of  all  fact,  in- 
vention was  had  recourse  to :  "  Young 
Darcy  is  here — he  was  seen  this  m.orning  on 
the  mail — it  was  he  himself  gave  the  letter." 
Such  were  among  the  rumors  around,  while 
Con  Heffernan,  coolly  tapping  his  snuff-box, 
asked  one  of  the  lawyers  near  him,  but  in 
a  voice  plainly  audible  on  either  side,  "I 
hope  our  friend  Bagenal  Daly  is  well ;  have 
you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

From  that  moment  an  indistinct  murmur 
ran  through  the  crowd  that  it  was  Daly 
had  come  back  to  "the  West"  to  challenge 
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the  whole  bar,  and  tlie  bcncli,  if  necessary. 
Many  added  that  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Ilcftcrnan 
had  seen  and  s])oken  to  him. 

Order  was  at  last  restored,  but  so  com- 
pletely had  this  new  incident  absorbed  all 
tiie  interest  of  the  trial,  that  already  the 
galleries  began  to  thin,  and  of  the  great 
crowd  that  filled  the  body  of  the  court, 
many  had  taken  their  departure.  The 
counselor  arose,  agitated,  and  evidently  dis- 
concerted, to  finish  his  task :  he  spoke, 
indeed,  indignantly  of  the  late  attempt  to 
coerce  the  free  expression  of  the  advocate 
"  by  a  brutal  threat,"  but  the  theme  seemed 
one  he  felt  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  u])on, 
and  he  once  more  addressed  himself  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  judge  charged  briefly,  and  the  jury, 
without  retiring  from  the  Idox,  brought  in 
a  verdict  for  Hickman  OTtcilly. 

When  the  judges  retired  to  unrobe,  a 
messenger  of  the  court  summoned  O'Hal- 
loran  to  their  chamber.  His  absence  was 
very  brief,  but  when  he  returned  his  face 
was  paler,  and  his  manner  more  disturbed 
tlian  ever,  notwithstanding  an  evident  effort 
to  seem  at  ease  and  unconcerned.  By  this 
time  Hickman  O'Reilly  had  arrived  in  the 
town,  and  Heffernan  was  complimenting 
the  counselor  on  the  admirable  display  of 
his  speech, 

"I  regret  sincerely  that  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  position  in  which  I  stood 
prevented  my  hearing  you,"  said  O'Reilly, 
shaking  his  hand. 

"  You  have  indeed  had  a  great  loss," 
said  Heffernan  ;  "a  more  brilliant  display 
I  never  listened  to." 

"  Well,  sir,"  interposed  the  little  priest 
of  Curraghglass,  who,  not  altogether  to  the 
counselor's  satisfaction,  had  now  slipped  an 
arm  insi(ie  of  his,  '"  I  hope  tlie  evil  admits 
of  remedy ;  Mr.  O'Halloran  intends  to 
addi'ess  a  few  words  to  the  people  before  ho 
leaves  the  town." 

Whetlier  it  was  the  blank  look  that  sud- 
denly O'Reilly's  features  assumed,  or  the 
sly  malice  that  twinkled  in  Heff'ernan's 
gray  eyes,  or  that  his  own  feelings  suggested 
the  course,  but  the  counselor  hastily  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  tlie  priest's  ear,  the 
only  audible  })ortion  of  which  was  the  con- 
clusion :  "Be  that  as  it  may,  ITl  not  do 
it." 

"I'm  ready  now,  Mr.  O'Reilly,"  said  he, 
turning  abruptly  round. 

"  My  father  lias  gone  over  to  say  'good- 
by'to  tlie  judges,"  said  Beecham  ;  "but 
I'll  drive  you  back  to  the  abbey — the  car- 
riage is  now  at  the  door." 

With  a  few  more  words  iu  a  whisper  to 


the  priest,  O'Halloran  moved  on  with  young 
O'Reilly  toward  the  door. 

"Only  think,  sir,"  said  Father  John, 
dropping  behind  with  Heffernan,  from 
whose  apparent  intimacy  with  O'Halloran 
he  augured  a  similarity  of  j)o]itics,  "it  is 
tlie  first  time  the  counselor  was  ever  in  our 
town,  the  ])eople  have  been  waiting  since 
two  o'clock  to  hear  liim  on  the  *  veto  ' — 
sorra  one  of  them  knows  what  the  same 
'  veto'  is — but  it  will  be  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment to  see  him  leave  the  place  without  so 
much  as  saying  a  word." 

"  Do  you  think  a  short  address  from  me 
would  do  instead  ?  "  said  Heffernan,  slyly  ; 
"  I  know  pretty  well  what's  doing  up  in 
Dublin." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,  sir,"  said 
Father  John,  in  ecstasy  ;  "if  the  counselor 
would  Just  introduce  you  in  a  few  Avords, 
and  say  that,  from  great  fatigue,  or  a  sore 
throat,  or  anything  that  way,  he  deputed 
his  friend  Mr. '' 

"  Heffernan's  my  name." 

"  His  friend  Mr.  Heffernan  to  state  his 
views  about  the  '  veto  ' — mind,  it  must  be 
the  '  veto ' — you  can  touch  on  the  reform 
in  parliament,  the  oppression  of  the  penal 
laws,  but  the  '  veto '  will  bring  a  cheer  that 
will  beat  them  all." 

"You  had  better  hint  the  thing  to  the 
counselor,"'  said  Heffernan;  "I  am  ready 
Mdienever  you  want  me." 

As  the  priest  stepped  forward  to  make 
the  communication  to  O'Halloran,  that 
gentleman,  leaning  on  Beecham  O'Reilly's 
arm,  had  just  reached  the  steps  of  the 
court-liouse,  where  now  a  considerable 
police  force  was  stationed,  a  measure  pos- 
sibly suggested  by  O'Reilly  himself. 

The  crowd,  on  catching  sight  of  "  the 
counselor,''  cheered  vociferously,  and,  al- 
though they  were  not  without  fears  that  he 
intended  to  depart  without  speaking,  many 
averred  that  lie  would  address  them  from 
the  carriage.  Before  Father  John  could 
make  known  his  request,  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  riding  costume,  burst  through 
the  line  of  police,  and,  springing  up  the 
steps,  seized  O'Halloran  by  the  collar. 

"  I  gave  you  a  choice,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
you  made  it ; "  and,  at  the  same  instant,with 
a  ligeavy  horsewhip,  struck  him  several  times 
across  the  shoulders,  and  even  the  face. 
So  sudden  Avas  the  movement,  and  so  vio- 
lent the  assault,  that,  although  a  man  of 
great  personal  strength,  O'Hallonm  had 
received  several  blows  almost  before  he 
could  defend  himself,  and  when  he  had 
rallied,  his  adversary,  though  much  lighter 
and  less  muscrtlar,  showed  in  skill,  at  least, 
he  was  his  superior.    The  struggle,  however. 
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was  not  to  orid  liore,  for  the  mob,  now  see- 
ing their  favorite  cliampion  attacked,  with  ' 
a  savage  howl  of  vcngennce  dashed  forward, 
and  the  police,  •well  awarQ  that  the  youth 
v\ould  be  torn   lindj   fi-om  limb,  formed  a 
line  in  front  of  him  with  fixed  baycmcts. 
For  a  few  moments  the  result  was  doubtful  ;  j 
nor  was  it  until  more  than  one  retired  intoj 
the  crowd  bleeding  and  wounded,  that  the 
mob  desisted,  or  limited  their  rage  to  yells  of 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  "the  counselor"  was  pulled 
back  within  the  court-house  by  his  com- 
panions, and  the  young  man  secured  by 
two  policemen  ;  a  circumstance  which  went 
far  to  allay  the  angry  tempest  of  the  people 
without. 

As,  pale  and  powerless  from  passion,  his 
livid  cheek  marked  with  a  deep  blue  welt, 
O'Halloran  sat  in  one  of  the  waiting-rooms 
of  the  court,  O'Reilly  and  his  son  endeav- 
ored, as  well  as  they  could,  to  calm  down 
his  rage  :  expressing,  from  time  to  time, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  indignity  oifered, 
and  the  certain  penalty  that  awaited  the 
offender.  O'Halloran  never  spoke  ;  he  tried 
twice  to  utter  something,  but  the  words 
died  away  without  sound,  and  he  could 
only  point  to  his  cheek  v.nth  a  trembling 
finger,  while  his  eyes  glared  like  the  red 
orbs  of  a  tiger. 

As  they  stood  thus,  Heffernan  slipped 
noiselessly  behind  O'Reilly,  and  said  in  his 
ear, 

"Get  him  off  to  the  abbey;  your  son 
will  take  care  of  him.  I  have  something 
for  yourself  to  hear.'' 

O'Reilly  nodded  significantly,  and  then, 
turning,  said  a  few  words  in  a  low,  persua- 
sive tona  to  O'Halloran,  concluding  thus  : 
**  Yes,  by  all  means,  leave  the  whole  affair 
in  my  hands.  Fll  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  bench.  The  town  is  full  of  my 
brother  magistrates." 

"  On  every  account  I  would  recommend 
this  course,  sir,"  said  Heffernan,  with  one 
of  those  peculiarly  meaning  looks  by  which 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  assume  a  furuher 
insight  into  any  circumstance  than  his 
neighbors  possessed. 

"  I  will  address  the  people,"  cried  O'Hal- 
loran, breaking  his  long  silence  with  a  deep 
and  passionate  utterance  of  the  words ; 
*'  they  shall  see  in  me  the  strong  evidence  of 
the  insolent  oppression  of  that  faction  that 
rules  this  country  ;  I'll  make  the  land  ring 
with  the  tyranny  that  would  stifle  the  voice 
of  justice,  and  make  the  profession  of  the 
Bar  a  forlorn  hope  to  every  man  of  inde- 
pendent feeling." 

"The  people  have  dispersed  already," 
said  Beecham,  as  he  came  back  from  the 


door  of  the  court;  "the  square  is  quite 
empty." 

"Yes,  I  did  that,"  whispered  Heffernan 
in  O'Reilly's  car  ;  "  I  made  my  servant  put 
on  the  counselor's  great-coat,  and  drive 
rapidly  off  toward  the  abbey.  The  carriage 
is  now,  however,  at  the  back  entrance  to  the 
court-house  ;  so,  by  ail  means,  persuade  him 
to  return." 

"  When  do  you  propose  bringing  the  fel- 
low up  for  examination,  Mr.  O'Reilly?" 
said  O'Halloran,  as  he  arose  from  his  seat. 

"  To-morrow  morning.  I  have  given 
orders  to  summon  a  full  bench  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  affair  shtdl  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom." 

"You  may  depend  upon  that,  sir,"  said 
the  counselor,  sternly.  "Now  I'll  go  back 
with  you,  Mr.  Beecham  O'Reilly."  So  say- 
ing, he  moved  toward  a  private  door  of  the 
building  where  the  phaeton  was  in  waiting, 
and,  before  any  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
spot,  he  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  the 
horses  stejiping  out  at  a  fast  pace  tovvard 
home. 

"  It's  not  Bagenal  Daly  ?"  said  O'Reilly, 
the  very  moment  he-saw  the  carriage  drive 
off.  ■ 

"No  !  no  ! "  said  Heffernan,  smiling. 

"Nor  the  young  Darcy — the  captain  ?  " 

"Nor  him  either.  It's  a  young  fellow 
we  have  been  seeking  for  in  vain  the  last 
month.     His  name  is  Forester." 

"  Not  Lord  Castlereagh's  Forester  ?  " 

"  The  very  man.  You  may  have  met 
him  here  as  Darcy's  guest," 

O'Reilly  nodded. 

"  What  makes  the  affair  worse  is,  that 
the  relationship  with  Castiereagh  will  be 
taken  up  as  a  party  matter  by  O'llalloran's 
friends  in  the  press  ;  they  will  see  a  Castle 
plot,  where,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  to 
blame  save  the  rash  folly  of  a  hot-headed 
bov." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  O'Reilly, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  in  his 
embarrassment  to  think  of  some  escape  from 
the  difficulty. 

"  I  see  but  one  safe  issue — always  enough 
to  any  question,  if  men  hav6  resolution  to 
adopt  it.'' 

"Let  me  hear  what  you  counsel,"  said 
O'Reilly,  as  he  cast  a  searching  glance  at 
his  astute  companion. 

"Get  him  off  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  O'llalloi-an  !  *  You  mistake  him,  Mr. 
Heffernan  ;  he'll  prosecute  the  business  to 
the  end." 

"  Fm  speaking  of  Forester,"  said  Heffer- 
nan,. dryly;  "it  is  his  absence  is  the  im- 
portant matter  at  this  moment." 

"  I  confess  I  am  myself  unable  to  appre- 
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ciate  your  view  of  the  case,"  said  O'Reilly, 
with  a  cunning  smile  ;  "  the  policy  is  a  new 
one  to  me  which  teaches  that  a  magistrate 
should  favor  the  esc-ape  of  a  prisoner  who 
has  just  insulted  one  of  his  own  friends." 

"1  may  be  able  to  explain  my  meaning 
to  your  satisfaction,"'  said  Heffernan,  as, 
taking  O'Reilly's  arm,  lie  spoke  for  some 
time  in  a  low  but  earnest  manner.  "Yes," 
said  he,  aloud,  "  your  son  Beecham  was  the 
object  of  this  young  man's  vengeance ; 
chance  alone  turned  his  anger  on  '  the 
counselor.'  His  sole  purpose  in  'the  West' 
was  to  provoke  your  son  to  a  duel,  and  I 
know  well  what  the  result  of  your  proceed- 
ings to-morrow  Avould  effect.  Forester 
would  not  accept  of  his  liberty  on  bail,  nor 
would  he  enter  into  a  security  on  his  part 
to  keep  the  peace.  You  will  be  forced, 
actually  forced,  to  commit  a  young  man  of 
family  and  high  position  to  a  jail ;  and 
what  will  the  world  say  ?  That  in  seeking 
satisfaction  for  a  very  gross  outrage  on  the 
character  of  his  friend,  a  young  English- 
ijian  of  high  family  was  sent  to  prison  !  In 
Ireland  the  tale  will  tell  badly  ;  zve  always 
have  more  sympathy  than  censure  for  such 
offenders.  In  England,  how  many  will 
know  of  his  friends  and  connections,  who 
never  heard  of  your  respectable  bench  of 
magistrates — will  it  be  very  wonderful  if 
they  side  Avith  their  countryman  against  the 
stranger  ?  " 

"  How  am  I  to  face  O'Halloran  if  I  fol- 
low this  counsel  ?  "  said  O'Reilly  with  a 
thoughtful  hut  embarrassed  air. 

"Then,  as  to  Lord  Castlereagh,"  con- 
tinued Heffernan,  not  heeding  the  question, 
"  he  will  take  your  interference  as  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  favor.  There  never 
was  a  more  favoral)le  op])ortunity  for  you 
to  disconnect  yourself  with  the  whole  affair. 
The  hired  advocate  may  calumniate  as  he 
will,  but  he  can  sliow  no  collusion  or  con- 
nivance on  your  part.  I  may  tell  you,  in 
confidence,  that  a  more  indecent  and  gross 
attack  Avas  never  uttered  than  tliis  same 
speech.  I  heard  it,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  it  was  a  tissue  of  vulgarity  and 
falsehood.  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  Avould 
say :  I  complimented  the  speaker  on  his 
success,  and  all  that ;  so  I  did,  perfectly 
true,  and  he  understood  me  too — there  is 
no  greater  impertinence,  perhaps,  than  in 
telling  a  man  that  you  mistook  hisbad  cider 
for  cham])agne  !  But  en(3ugh  of  him.  You 
may  have  all  the  benefit,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  treason,  and  yet  never  rub  shoulders 
with  the  traitor.  You  see  I  am  eager  on 
this  point,  and  I' confess  I  am  very  ijiuch 
80.  Your  son  Beecham  could  not  have  a 
worse  enemy   in    the  world  of  club   and 


fashion  than  this  same  Forester;  he  knows 
and  is  known  to  everybody." 

"  But  I  cannot -i)erceive  how  the  thing  is 
to  be  done,"  broke  in  O'Reilly,  pettishly; 
"  you  seem  to  forget  that  O'Halloran  is  not 
the  man  to  be  put  off'  with  any  lame,  dis- 
jointed story." 

"  Easily  enough,"  said  Heffernan,  coolly  ; 
"  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  You  can 
blunder  in  the  warrant  of  his  committal ; 
you  can  designate  him  by  a  wrong  Christian 
name,  call  him  Robert,  not  Ricliard  ;  he 
may  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  the  sum  alow 
one.  The  rest  follows  naturally  ;  or,  better 
than  all,  let  some  other  nuigistrate — you 
surely  know  more  than  one  to  aid  in  such  a 
pinch — take  the  case  upon  himself,and  make 
all  the  necessary  errors ;  that's  the  best 
plan. " 

"  Conolly,  perhaps,"  said  O'Reilly,  mu- 
singly; "he  is  a  great  friend  of  Darcy's, 
and  Avould  risk  something  to  assist  this 
young  fellow." 

"Well  thought  of,"  cried  Heffernan, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  "just  give 
me  a  line  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Conolly 
on  one  of  your  visiting  cards,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me." 

"If  I  yield  to  you  in  this  business,  Mr. 
Heffernan,"  said  O'Reilly,  as  he  sat  doAvn 
to  Avrite,  "  I  assure  you  it  is  far  more  from 
my  implicit  confidence  in  your  skill  to  con- 
duct it  safely  to  the  end,  than  from  any 
poAver  of  persuasion  in  your  arguments. 
O'Halloran  is  a  formidable  enemy." 

"  You  never  Avere  more  mistaken  in  your 
life,"  said  Heffernan,  laughing ;  "  such 
men  are  only  noxious  by  the  terror  they 
inspire ;  they  are  the  rattles-nakes  of  the 
Avorld  of  mankind,  ahvays  giving  notice  of 
their  approach,  and  never  dangerous  to  the 
prudent.  He  alone  is  to  be  dreaded  aa'Iio, 
tiger-like,  utters  no  cry  till  his  victim  is  in 
his  fangs."  ^' 

There  Avas  a  saA^age  malignity  in  the  way 
these  Avords  were  uttered  that  made  O'Reilly 
almost  shudder.  Heffernan  saw  the  emo- 
tion he  had  unguardedly  evoked,  and  laugh- 
ing, said, 

'•  Well,  am  I  to  hold  over  the  remainder 
of  my  visit  to  the  abbey  as  a  debt  unpaid  ? 
for  I  really  have  no  fancy  to  let  you  off  so 
cheaply." 

"  But  you  are  coming  back  Avith  me — are 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !  I  must  take  charge  of  this 
foolish  boy,  and  bring  him  up  to  Dublin  ; 
I  only  trust  that  I  have  a  vested  right  to 
come  back  and  see  you  at  a  future  day." 

O'Reilly  responded  to  the  proposition 
with  courteous  Avarmth,  and  with  mutual 
pledges,  perhaps  of  not  dissimilar  sincerity. 
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they  parted,  the  one  to  lifs  own  homo,  the 
other  to  negotiate  in  a  different  (luarler, 
and  in  a  very  different  s])iritof  diplomacy. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 

MR.     n  E  F  F  E  R  N  A  N  ■  S   COUNSELS. 

Mr.  IIeffernan  possessed  many  worldly 
gifts  and  excellences,  but  upon  none  did  he 
so  much  pride  himself,  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  his  heart, — he  was  too  cunning  to  indulge 
in  more  public  vauiitings, — as  in  the  power 
he  wielded  over  the  passions  of  men  mucii 
younger  than  himself.  Thorougiily  versed 
in  their  habits  of  life,  tastes,  and  predilec- 
tions, he  knew  how  much  always  to  con- 
cede to  the  warm  and  generous  temperament 
of  tlieir  age,  and  to  maintain  his  influence 
over  them,  less  by  the  ascendancy  of  ability, 
than  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  Avith 
all  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  fashion- 
able existence. 

Whether  he  had,  or  had  not  been,  a 
principal  actor  in  the  scenes  he  related  with 
so  much  humor,  it  was  difficult  to  say  :  for 
he  would  gloss  over  his  own  personal  adven- 
tures so  artfully,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  motives  were  cunning  or 
delicacy.  He  seemed,  at  least,  to  have  done 
everything  that  wildness  and  eccentricity 
had  ever  devised  ;  to  have  known  intimately 
every  man  renowned  for  such  exploits  ;  and 
to  have  gone  through  a  career  of  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation  quite  sufficient  to 
make  him  an  unimpeachable  authority  in 
every  similar  case.^  The  reserve  which 
young  men  feel  with  regard  to  those  older  \ 
than  themselves,  was  never  experienced  in 
Con  Heffernan's  company;  they  would  ven- 
ture to  tell  him  anything,  well  aware  that, 
however  absurd  the  story  or  embarrassing 
the  scrape,  Helfernan  was  certain  to  cap  it  i 
by  another,  twice  as  extravagant  in  every  \ 
respect.  | 

Although  Forester  was  by  no  means  free 
from  the  faults  of  his  age  and  class,  the 
better  principles  of  his  nature  had  received  ; 
no  severe  or  lasting  injury,  and  his  cstima-  j 
tion  for  Heffernan  proceeded  from   a  very 
different  view  of  his  character  from  that  | 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to.     He  knew 
him  to  be  the  tried  and  trusted  agent  of  his 
cousin.  Lord   Castlereagh,   one  for  whose  j 
abilities  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect ; 
he  saw  him  consulted   and  advised  with  on 
every  question  of  difficulty,   his   opinions 
asked,   his    suggestions    followed  ;  and  if, 
occasionally,  tlie  policy  was  somewhat  tor- 
tuous, he  was  taught   to  believe  that  the  1 


course  of  politics,  like  that  ''of  true  love, 
never  did  run  smooth.'  In  this  way,  then, 
did  he  learn  to  look  up  lo  nfffcrnan,  who 
was  too  shrewd  a  judge  of  motives  to  risk  a 
greater  ascendancy  by  any  hazardous  appeal 
to  the  weaker  points  of  his  character. 

Fortune  could  not  have  presented  a  more 
welcome  visitor  to  Forester's  eyes  than  Hef- 
fernan, as  he  entered  the  room  of  the  inn 
where  the  youth  had  been  conducted  by  the 
sergeant  of  the  police  ;  and  where  he  sat, 
bewildered  by  the  difficulties  in  which  his 
own  rashness* had  involved  him.  The  first 
moments  of  meeting  were  occupied  by  a 
perfect  shower  of  questions,  as  to  how  Hef- 
fernan came  to  be  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ?  when  he  had  arrived  ?  and  with 
whom  he  was  staying  ?  All  questions  which 
Helfernan  ansAvered  by  the  laughing  sub- 
terfuge of  saying,  "Your  good  genius,  I 
sup]wse,  sent  me  to  get  you  out  of  your 
scrape,  and  fortunately  I  am  able  to  do  so. 
But  what  in  the  name  of  everything  ridicu- 
lous could  have  induced  you  to  insult  thi§ 
man  O'Halloran  ?  You  ought  to  have 
known  that  men  like  him  cannot  fight  ; 
they  would  be  made  riddles  of,  if  they  once 
consented  to  back  by  personal  daring  the 
insolence  of  their  tongues.  They  set  out  by 
establishing  for  themselves  a  kind  of  out- 
laAvry  from  honor,  they  acknowledge  no 
debts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
otherwise  they  would  soon  be  bankrupt." 

"They  should  be  treated  like  all  othera 
without  the  pale  of  law,  then,"  said  Fores- 
ter, indignantly. 

"Or,  like  Sackville,"  added  Heffernan, 
laughing,  "  when  they  put  their  swords  '  on 
the  piace  establishment,'  they  should  put 
their  tongues  on  the  'civiriist.'  Well, 
well,  there  are  new  discoveries  made  every 
day  ;  some  men  su-cceed  better  in  life  by 
tlie  practice  of  cowardice  than  others  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do,  by  the  exercise  of 
valor."' 

"  What  can  I  do  here  ?  Is  there  anything 
serious  in  the  difficulty?"  said  Forester, 
hurriedly  ;  for  he  was  in  no  humor  to  enjoy 
the  abstract  speculations  in  which  Heffernan 
indulged. 

"It  might  have  been  a  very  troublesome 
business,'"  replied  Heffernan,  quietly  ;  "  the 
judge  might  have  issued  a  be^ich  warrant 
against  you,  if  he  did  not  want  your  cousin 
to  make  him  chief  baron  ;  and  Justice 
Conolly  might  have  been  much  more  t<?ch- 
nically  accurate,  if  he  was  not  desirous  of 
seeing  his  son  in  an  infantry  regiment.  It's 
all  arranged  now,  however  ;  there  is  only 
one  point  for  your  compliance,  you  must  get 
out  of  Ireland  as  fast  as  may  be.  O'Halloran 
will  apply  for  a  rule  in  the  King's  Bench, 
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but  the  proceedings  will  not  extend  to  Eng- 
land." 

"lam  indifferent  where  I  go  to,"  said 
Forester,  turning  away  ;  "  and  provided 
this  foolish  affair  does  not  got  abroad,  I  am 
well  content," 

"Oh  !  as  "to  that,  you  nnist  expect  your 
share  of  notoriety.  O'llalloran  will  take 
caro  to  display  his  martyrdom  for  the  peo- 
ple !  It  will  bring  him  briefs  now  ;  HeaA'en 
knows  what  greater  rewards  the  future  may 
have  in  store  from  it !" 

"You  heard  the  provocation,"  said  For- 
ester, Avith  an  imsuccessful  attempt  to  speak 
calmly — "  the  gross  and  most  unpardona- 
ble provocation  't " 

"I  was  present,"  replied  Ileffernan, 
quietly. 

"Well,  what  say  you  ?  Was  there  ever 
uttered  an  attack  more  false  and  foul  ? 
Was  there  ever  conceived  a  more  fiendish 
and  malignant  slander  ?" 

"I  never  heard  anything  worse." 

"Not  anything  worse!  No,  nor  ever 
one-half  so  bad." 

•  "  Well,  if  you  like  it,  1  will  tigree  with 
you  ;  not  one-half  so  bad.  It  was  untrue 
in  all  its  details,  unmanly  in  spirit.  But, 
lot  me  add,  that  such  ])hilippics  have  no 
lasting  effect ;  they  are  like  unskillful  mines 
that,  in  their  explosion,  only  damage  the 
contrivers.  O'Reilly,  who  w^as  the  real  de- 
viser of  this  same  attack,  whose  heart  sug- 
gested, whose  head,  invented,  and  whose 
coffers  paid  for  it,  Avill  reap  all  the  oblo- 
quy he  hoped  to  heap  upon  another.  Take 
myself,  for  instance,  an  old  time-worn  man 
of  tlie  Vt'orld,  who  has  lived  long  enough 
never  to  be  sudden  in  my  friendships  or 
my  resentments,  who  thinks  that  liking 
and  disliking  are  slov/  processes;  Avell,  even 
I  was  shocked,  outraged  at  this  affair ;  and, 
although  having  no  more  intimacy  with 
Darcy  than  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  so- 
cial life,  confess  I  could  not  avoid  acting 
promptly  and  decisively  on  the  subject. 
It  was  a  question,  perhaps,  more  of  feeling 
than  actual  judgment — a  case,  in  which  the 
first  impulse  may  generally  be  deemed  the 
right  one."  Here  Heffeman  paused,  and 
drew  himself  wp  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  ''If  I  am  confessing  to  a  weakness  in 
my  character,  it  is,  at  least,  one  that  leans 
to  virtue's  sulc." 

Forester  awaited  with  impatience  for  the 
explanation,  and,  not  perceiving  it  to  come, 
said,  "Well,  what  did  you  do  in  the  af- 
fair?" 

"j\[ypart  was  a  very  sim])le  one,"  said 
Hoffcrnan.  "I  was  Mr.  O'lieilly's  guest, 
one  of  a  largo  party,  asked  to  meet  the 
judges  and  the  attorney-general.     I  came 


in,  with  many  others,  to  hear  0 'Hall wan  ; 
but  if  I  did,  I  took  the  lil')erty  of  not  rc- 
tn rn i ng  again .  I  told  Mr.  O'Reilly  frankly, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  thing  was  false, 
and,  as  policy,  it  was  a  mistake.  Party 
contests  are  all  very  well,  they  are  neces- 
sary^ because  without  them  there  is  no  ban- 
ner to  fight  under  ;  and  the  man  of  mock 
liberality  to  either  side  wctuld  take  prece- 
dence of  those  more  honest  but  less  cau- 
tious than  himself;  but  these  things  are 
great  evils  when  they  enlist  libelous  attacks 
on  chai'acter  in  their  train.  If  the  cour- 
tesies of  life  are  left  at  the  door  of  our  popu- 
lar assemblies,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  re- 
sumed when  passing  out  again  into  the 
world. " 

"And  so  you  actually  refused  to  go  back 
to  his 'house  ?"  said  Forester,  who  I'olt  far 
more  interested  in  this  simple  fact  than  in 
all  the  abstract  speculation  that  accom- 
panied it. 

"  I  did  so  ;  I  even  begged  of  him  to  send 
my  servant  and  my  carriage  after  me  ;  a'nd, 
had  it  not  been  for  your  business,  before 
this  time  I  had  been  some  miles  on  my 
way  toward  Dublin." 

Forester  never  spoke,  but  he  gi-asped 
Ileffernan's  hand,  and  shook  it  Vi^th  earnest 
cordiality. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Ileffernan,  as  he  re- 
turned the  pressure  ;  "men  can  bo  strong 
partisans,  anxious  and  eager  for  their  own 
side,  but  there  is  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  party."  He  arose  as  he  spoke, 
and  walked  toward  the  window,  and  then, 
suddenly  turning  round,  and  with  an  ap'- 
parent  desire  to  change  the  theme,  asked, 
"  B-ut  how  came  you  li-ere  ?  What  good  or 
evil  fortune  prompted  you  to  be  present  at 
this  scene  ?  " 

"I  fear  you  must  allow  me  to  keep  that 
a  secret,"  said  Forester,  in  some  confusion. 

"  Scarcely  fair,  that,  my  young  friend,''* 
said  Ileffernan,  laughing,  "after  liearing 
my  confession  in  full." 

Forester  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
observation,  but,  uncertain  how  to  act,  he 
maintained  a  silence  for  several  minutes. 

"  If  the  affair  were  altogether  my  own, 
I  should  not  hesitate,"  said  he,  at  length, 
"  but  it  is  not  so.  However,  we  are  in  con- 
fidence here,  and  so  I  will  tell  you.  I  came 
to  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  Lionel  Darcy.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  aAvare  of  his  sudden  de- 
parture for  India.  He  had  asked  for  leave 
of  absence,  to  give  evidence  on  this  trial , 
the  application  was  made  a  few  days  after 
a  memorial  he  sent  in  for  a  change  of  regi- 
ment. The  demand  for  leave  was  unheed- 
ed, but  he  received  a  peremptory  order  to 
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repair  to  Portsmouth,  and  take  chars^o  of  a 
detachment  under  vsailing-orders  for  India  ; 
they  consisted  of  men  hcionjijing  to  the  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  of  which  he  was  gazetted 
to  a  troop.  I  was  with  him  at  Chatham 
when  the  letter  readied  him,  and  he  ex- 
plained the  entire  difficulty  to  mo,  showing 
that  he  had  no  alternative,  save  neglect- 
ing the  interest  of  his  family,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  refusing  that  offer  of  active  ser- 
vice he  had  so  urgently  solicited  on  the 
other.  We  talked  the  thing  over  one  entire 
niglit  through,  and  at  last,  right  or  wrong, 
persuaded  ourselves  that  any  evidence  he 
could  give  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
value  ;  and  that  the  refusal  to  join  would 
be  deemed  a  stain  upon  him  as  an  officer, 
and,  prob;ibly,  be  the  cause  of  greater  grief 
to  the  knight  himself,  than  his  absence  at 
the  trial.  Poor  fellow  !  he  felt  far  more 
deeply  for  quitting  England  without  saying 
good-by  to  his  family,  than  for  all  the  rest." 

"And  so  he  actually  sailed  in  the  trans- 
port ?  "said  Ileffernan. 

''Yes,  and  without  time  for  more  than 
a  few  lines  to  his  father,  and  a  parting  re- 
quest to  me  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  be 
present  at  the  trial.  Whether  he  antici- 
pated any  attack  of  this  kind  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  but  he  expressed  the  desire  so 
strongly  1  half  suspect  as  much." 

"Very  cleverly  done,  faith  !  "  muttered 
lieffernan,  who  seemed  far  more  occupied 
with  his  own  .reflections  than  attending  to 
Forester's  words ;  "  a  deep  and  subtle  stroke, 
Master  O'Reilly,  ably  planned,  and  as  ably 
executed." 

*'I  am  rejoiced  that  Lionel  escaped  this 
scene,  at  all  events,"  said  Forester. 

"1  must  say,  it  was  neatly  done,"  con- 
tinued Hetfernan,  still  following  out  his 
own  train  of  thought;  "'Non  contigit 
cuique,'  as  the  Roman  says  ;  it  is  not  every 
maij  can  take  in  Con  Hefternan — I  did  not 
expect  Hickman  O'Reilly  would  try  it." 
He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  for  some 
minutes,  then  said  aloud,  "  The  best  thing 
for  youAvill  be  to  join  your  regiment." 

"  I  have  left  the  army,"  said  Forester, 
with  a  flush,  half  of  shame,  half  of  anger. 

"  I  think  you  were  right,"  replied  Hef- 
fernan,  calmly,  Avhile  he  avoided  noticing 
the  confusion  in  the  young  man's  manner. 
"Soldiering  is  no  career  for  any  man  of 
abilities  like  yours  ;  the  lounging  life  of  a 
barrack-yard,  the  mock  duties  of  j^arade, 
the  tiresome  dissipations  of  the  mess,  suit 
small  capacities  and  minds  of  mere  routine. 
But  you  have  better  stuff  in  you,  and,  with 
your  connections  and  family  interest,  there 
are  higher  prizes  to  strive  for  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune." 


"  You  mistake  me,"  sairl  Forester,  hasti- 
ly ;  "  it  was  with  no  disparaging  opinion  of 
the  service  I  left  it.  My  reasons  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  such  an  estimate  of 
the  army." 

"  There's  diplomacy,  for  instance,"  said 
Hetfernan,  not  minding  thc^outh's  remark; 
"your  brother  has  influence  with  the  for- 
eign-office." 

" I  have  no  fancy  for  the  career." 

"  Well,  there  are  government  situations 
in  abundance.  A  man  must  do  something 
in  our  work-a-day  world,  if  only  to  be  com- 
panionable to  those  who  do.  Idleness  be- 
gets enmii  and  falling  in  love,  a7id  although 
the  first  only  wearies  for  the  time,  the  lat- 
ter lays  its  impress  on  all  a  man's  after-life, 
fi  Is  him  with  false  notions  of  happiness, 
instils  wrong  motives  for  exertion,  and 
limits  the  exercise  of  capacity  to  the  sm^ 
and  valueless  accomplishments  that  find 
favor  beside  the  work-table  and  the  piano." 

Forester  received  somewhat  haughtily  the 
unasked  counsels  of  Mr.  Heffern an  respect- 
ing his  future  mode  of  life,  nor  was  it  im- 
probable that  he  might  liimself  have  con- 
veyed his  opinion  thereupon  in  words,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  the  vraiter  to  prepare 
the  tablefor  dinner  interposed  a  barrier. 

"At  what  hour  shall  I  order  the  horses, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  man  of  HefTernan. 

"  Shall  we  say  eight  o'clock  ? — or  is  that 
too  early  ?  " 

"Not  a  minute  too  early  for  me,"  said 
Forester ;  "I  am  longing  to  leave  this- 
place,  where  1  hope  never  again  to  set 
foot." 

'•At  eight,  then,  let  them  be  at  the 
door,  and  whenever  your  cook  is  ready  we 
dine." 


CHAPTER    XLHL 

AN    UNLOOKED-FOU   PROMOTION. 

The  same  post  that  brought  the  knight 
the  tidings  of  his  lost  suit,  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence of  his  son's  departure  for  India, 
and  although  the  latter  event  was  one  over 
which — if  in  his  power — he  would  have 
exercised  no  control,  yet  was  it  by  far  the 
more  saddening  of  the  two  announcements. 

Unable  to  ap])ly  any  more  consolatory 
counsels,  his  invariable  reply  to  Lady 
Eleanor  was,  "It  was  a  point  of  duty  ;  the 
boy  could  not  have  done  otherwise  ;  I  have 
too  often  e"xpressed  my  opinion  to  him 
about  the  'devoirs'  of  a  soldier  to  permit 
of  his  hesitating  here.  And  as  for  our  suit, 
Mr.  Bicknell  says  the  jury  did  not  deliber- 
ate ten  minutes  on  their  verdict ;  whatever 
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right  Ave  might  have  on  onr  side,  it  was  pretty 
clear  we  had  no  law.  Poor  Lionel  is  spared 
the  pain  of  knowing  this  at  least."  He 
sighed  heavily  and  .was  silent ;  Lady  El- 
eanor and  Helen  spoke  not  either,  and  ex- 
cept their  long-drawn  hreathings  nothing 
was  heard  in  tiij3  room. 

Lady  Eleanor  was  the  first  to  ^speak. 
"  Might  not  Lionel's  evidence  have  given  a 
very  different  coloring  to  our  cause  if  he 
had  been  there  ?  " 

"It  is  hard  to  say  ;  I  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther we  failed  upon  a  point  of  fact  or  law  : 
Mr.  Bicknell  writes  like  a  man  who  felt  his 
words  were  costly  matters,  and  that  he 
should  not  put  his  client  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. He  limits  himself  to  the  simple 
announcement  of  the  result,  and  that  the 
charge  of  the  bench  was  very  pointedly  un- 
favorable. He  says  something  about  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  regrets  Daly's 
having  prevented  his  engaging  Mr.  O'Hal- 
loran.  and  refers  us  to  the  newspapers  for 
detail." 

*'  I  never  heard  a  question  of  this  O'Hal- 
loran,"'  said  Lady  Eleanor,  "nor  of  Mr. 
Daly's  opposition  to  him  before." 

"Nor  did  I  either  ;  though  in  all  likeli- 
hood, if  T  had,  I  should  have  been  of  Bage- 
nal's  mind  myself.  Employing  such  men 
has  always  appeared  to  me  on  a  par  with 
the  barbarism  of  engaging  the  services  of 
savage  nations  in  a  war  against  civilized 
ones  ;  and  the  practice  is  defended  by  the 
very  same  arguments — if  they  are  not  with 
you,  they  are  against  you." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  father,"  said 
Helen,  while  her  countenance  glowed  with 
unusual  animation;  "  leave  such  allies  to 
the  enemy  if  he  Avill,  no  good  cause  shall 
be  stained  Ijy  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dearest  child,"  said  he, 
fondly  ;  "no  defeat  is  so  bad  as  such  a  vic- 
tory." 

"  And  where  was  Mr.  Daly  ?  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  the  trial." 

"No  ;  it  would  appear  as  if  he  were  de- 
tained by  some  pressing  necessity  in  Dublin. 
This  letter  is  in  his  handwriting  ;  let  us  see 
what  he  says." 

Before  the  knight  could  execute  his  in- 
tention, old  Tate  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  announced  the  name  of  Mr.  Demp- 
sey. 

"You  must  present  our  compliments," 
said  Darcy,  hastily,  "  and  say  that  a  very 
particular  engagement  will  prevent  our  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  visit  this 
evening." 

"This  is  really  intolerable,"  said  Jjady 
Eleanor,  who,  never  much  disposed  to  look 


favorably  on  that  gentleman,  felt  his  pres- 
ent appearance  anything  but  agreeable. 

"  You  hear  what  your  master  says,"  said 
Helen  to  the  old  man,  who,  never  having 
in  his  whole  life  received  a  similar  order, 
felt  proportionately  astonished  and  confus- 
ed. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Dempsey  we  are  very  sorry, 
but—" 

"  For  all  that,  he  won't  be  denied,"  said 
Paul,  himself  finishing  the  sentence,  while, 
passing  unceremoniously  in  front  of  Tate, 
he  walked  boldly  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  His  face  was  fiushed,  his  forehead 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  his  clothes, 
stained  witli  dust,  showed  that  he  had  come 
off  a  very  long  and  fast  walk.  He  wiped 
his  forehead  with  a  flaring  cotton  handker- 
chief, and  then,  with  a  long-drawn  puff, 
threw  himself  back  into  an  arm-chair. 

There  was  something  so  actually  comic 
in  the  cool  assurance  of  the  little  man,  that 
Darcy  lost  all  sense  of  annoyance  at  the  in- 
terruption, while  he  surveyed  him  and  en- 
Joyed  the  dignified  coolness  of  Lady  Elea- 
nor's reception. 

"  That's  the  devil's  own  bit  of  a  road," 
said  Paul,  as  he  fanned  himself  with  a  mu- 
sic book,  "  between  this  and  Coleraine. 
Whenever  it's  not  going  up  a  hill,  it's  down 
one.     Do  you  ever  walk  that  way,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom  indeed,  sir." 

"Faith,  and  Fd  wager,  when  you  do, 
that  it  gives  you  a  pain  just  here  below  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  a  stitch  in  the  small  of 
the  back." 

Lady  Eleanor  took  no  notice  of  this  re- 
mark, but  addressed  some  observation  to 
Helen,  at  which  the  young  girl  smiled,  and 
said,  in  a  whisper, 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  stay  long." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  the 
knight,  "that  I  must  be  uncourteous  enough 
to  say  that  we  are  unprepared  for  a  visitor 
this  evening.  Some  letters  of  importance 
have  just  arrived,  and  as  they  will  demand 
all  our  attention,  you  will,  I  am  sure,. ex- 
cuse the  frankness  of  my  telling  you  that 
we  desire  to  be  alone."' 

"  So  you  shall  in  a  few  minutes  more," 
said  Paul,  coolly.  "  Let  me  have  a  glass  of 
sherry-and- water,  or,  if  wine  is  uot  con- 
venient, ditto  of  brandy,  and  I'm  off.  I 
didn't  come  to  stop.  It  was  a  lettei-  that 
you  forgot  at  the  post-office,  marked 
'with  speed,'  on  the  outside,  that  brought 
me  here  ;  for  I  was  spending  a  few  days  in 
Coleraine  with  old  Hewson." 

The  kindness  of  this  thoughtful  act  at 
once  eradicated  every  memory  of  the  vul- 
garity that  accompanied  it,  and  as  the 
knight  took  the  letter  from  his  hands,  he 
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hastened  to  apologize  for  wliat  he  said  by 
adding  his  thanks  for  the  service. 

"  1  offered  a  fellow  a  shilling  to  bring  it, 
but  being  harvest-time  he  wouldn't  eonic," 
said  Deinpsey.  "  Phew  !  what  a  state  the 
roads  are  in  !  dust  up  to  your  ankles  !  " 

"Come,  now,  pray  help  yourself  to  some 
wine-and-waler,"  said  the  knight,  '*  and 
while  you  do  so,  I'll  ask  permission  to  open 
my  letter." 

"  There's  a  short  cut  down  by  Port-na- 
.happle  mill,  ihey  tell  me,  ma'am,"  said 
Dempsey,  who  now  found  a  much  more 
complaisant  listener  than  at  first ;  "  but,  to 
tell  vou  the  truth,  I  don't  th-ink  it  would 
suit  you  or  me ;  there  are  stone  walls  to 
climb  over  and  ditches  to  cross.  Miss  Helen, 
there,  might  get  over  them,  she  has  a  kind 
of  a  thorough-l)red  stride  of  her  own,  but 
fencing  destroys  me  outright." 

"  It  was  a  very  great  politeness  to  think  of 
bringing  us  the  letter,  and  I  trust  your  fa- 
tigues will  not  be  injurious  to  you,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  smiling  faintly. 

'*  Worse  than  the  damage  to  a  pair  of 
very  old  shoes,  ma'am,  I  don't  anticipate  ; 
I  begin  to  suspect  they've  taken  their  last 
walk  this  evening." 

While  Mr.  Dempsey  contemplated  the 
coverings  of  his  feet  with  a  very  sad  ex- 
pression, the  knight  continued  to  read  the 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand  with  an  air  of 
extreme  intentness. 

"Eleanor,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
tired into  the  deep  recess  of  a  window, 
"come  here  for  a  moment." 

"I  guessed  there  would  be  something  of 
consecpience  in  that,"  said  Dempsey,  with 
a  sly  grance  from  Helen  to  the  two  figures 
beside  the  window.  "  The  envelope  was  a 
thin  one,  and  I  read  '  War-office '  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  inside  cover." 

Not  heeding  the  delicacy  of  this  an- 
nouncement, but  only  thinking  of  the  fact, 
which  she  at  once  connected  with  Lionel's 
fortunes,  Helen  turned  an  anxious  and 
searching  glance  toward  the  window,  but 
the  knight  and  Lady  Eleanor  had  entered 
a  small  room  adjoining,  and  w^ere  already 
concealed  from  view. 

"  Was  he  ever  in  the  militia,  miss  ? '' 
asked  Dempsey,  with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb 
to  indicate  of  whom  he  spoke. 

"I  believe  not,"  said  Helen,  smiling  at 
the  pertinacity  of  his  curiosity. 

"Well,  well,"  resumed  Dempsey,  with  a 
sigh,  "I  would  not  wish  him  a  hotter 
march  than  I  had  tliis  day,  and  little  notion 
I  had  of  the  same  tramp  only  ten  minutes 
before.  I  was  reading  the  Saunders  of 
Tuesday  last,  with  an  account  of  that  busi- 
ness done  at  Mayo  between  O'Halloran  and 


the     3'oung     officer — you     know     what    I 
mean  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  heard  it  ;  ))ray  tell  me," 
said  she,  with  an  eagerness  very  different 
from  her  former  manner. 

'•It  was  a  horsewhipping,  miss,  that  a 
young  fellow  in  the  Guards  gave  O'llallo- 
ran,  just  as  he  was  coming  out  of  court; 
something  the  counselor  said  about  some- 
body in  the  trial — names  never  stay  in  my 
head,  but  I  remend^er  it  was  a  great  trial  at 
the  Westport  assizes,  and  that  O'Halloran 
came  down  special,  and  faith,  so  did  the 
the  young  captain  too  ;  and  if  the  lawyer 
laid  it  on  very  heavily,  within  the  court, 
the  red-coat  made  up  for  it  outside.  But 
I  believe  I  have  'the  paper  in  my  })ocket, 
and,  if  you  like,  I'll  read  it  out  for  you." 

"Pray  do,"  said  Helen,  whose  anxiety 
was  now  intense. 

"  Well,  here  goes,"  said  Mr.  Dempsey ; 
"but  Avith  your  permission  I'll  just  wet  my 
lips  again.     That's  elegant  sherry." 

Having  sipped  and  tasted  often  enough 
to  tiy  the  young  lady's  patience  to  its  last 
limit,  he  unfolded  the  paper,  and  read  aloud  : 

"  'When  Counselor  O'Halloran  had  con- 
cluded his  eloquent  speech  in  the  trial  of 
Darcy  v.  -Hiekman — for  a  full  report  of 
which  see  bur  early  columns — a  young  gen- 
tleman, pushing  his  way  through  the  cir- 
cle of  congratulating  friends,  accosted  him 
with  the  most  insulting  and  opprobrious 
epithets,  and,  failing  to  solicit  from  the 
learned  gentleman  a  reciprocity '--that 
means,  miss,  that  O'Halloran  didn't  show 
fight — '  struck  him  repeatedly  across  the 
shoulders,  and  even  the  face,  with  a  horse- 
whip. He  was  immediately  committed  un- 
der a  bench  warrant,  but  was  liberated  al- 
most at  once.  Perhaps  our  readers  may 
understand  these  proceedings  more  clearly 
when  we  inform  them  that  Captain  Fores- 
ter, the  aggressor  in  this  case,  is  a  near  rel- 
ative of  our  Irish  Secretary.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.'  That's  very  neatly  put,  miss,  isn't 
it?"  said  Mr. .  Dempsey ,  with  a  sly  twinkle 
of  the  eye ;  "it's  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  Castle  chaps  may  do  what  they  please. 
But  it  won't  end  there,  depend  upon  it ; 
the  counselor  will  see  it  out.'' 

Helen  paid  little  attention  to  the  obser- 
vation, for,  having  taken  up  the  paper  as 
Mr.  Dempsey  laid  it  down,  she  was  deep- 
ly engaged  in  the  report  of  'the  trial  and 
O'Halloran's  speech. 

"  Wasn't  that  a  touching-up  the  old 
Knight  of  Gwynne  got  ? "  said  Dempsey, 
as,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  he  peered  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  newspaper.  "Faith, 
O'Halloran  flayed  him  alive  !  He's  the 
bov  can  do  it ! " 
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Helen  scarce  seemed  to  breathe  as,  witli  a 
lieart  almost  bursting  with  iiuiignaiit  anger, 
she  read  the  lines  before  her. 

"  Strike  him  !  "  cried  she,  at  length,  nn- 
able  longer  to  control  the  passion  that 
worked  within  her;  "had  I;e  tramx)led 
him  beneath  his  feet,  it  had  not  been  too 
much  ?" 

The  little  man  started  and  stared  with 
amazement  at  the  3'oung  girl,  as,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  flushed  cheek,  she  arose  from 
her  seat,  and  tearing  the  paper  into  frag- 
ments, stamped  ujion  them  with  her  foot. 

"Blood  alive,  miss,  don't  destroy  the 
paper  !  I  only  got  a  loan  of  it  from  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  of  tiie  post-office  ;  she  slipped  it 
out  of  the  cover,  though  'it  was  addressed 
to  Lord  O'Neil.  Oh,"dcar  !  oh,  dear !  it's 
a  nice  article  now  !  " 

These  woi'ds  were  uttered  in  the  very 
depth  of  despair,  as,  kneeling  down  on 
the  carpet,  Mr.  Dempsey  attempted  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  the  scattered  fragments. 

"  It's  no  use  in  life  !  Here's  the  Widov/ 
Wallace's  pills  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
selor's speech  !  and  the  last  day's  drawing 
of  the  lottery  mixed  up  with  that  elegant 
account  of  old  Darcy's — " 

A  hand  which,  if  of  the  gentlest  mold, 
now  made  a  gesture  to  enforce  silence, 
arrested  Mr.  Dempsey's  words,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  kni^;ht  entered  with 
Lady  Eleanor.  I)arcy  skirted  as  he  gazed 
on  the  excited  looks  and  the  air  of  defiance 
of  his  daughter,  and,  for  a  second,  a  deep 
flush  suffused  his  features,  as  v/ith  an  angry 
frown  he  asked  of  I)em2)sey,  "What  does 
this  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"D — n  me  if  I  know  what  it  means  !  " 
exclaimed  Paul,  in  utter  despair  at  the  con- 
fusion of  his  own  faculties.  "My  brain  is 
in  a  whirl." 

"It  was  a  little  political  dispute  between 
M.T.  Dempsey  and  myself,  sir,"'  said  Helen 
svith  a  faint  smile.  "Pie  was  reading  for 
me  an  article  from  •  the  newspaper,  whose 
views  were  so  very  opposite  to  mine,  and 
his  advocacy  of  them  so  very  animated,  that 
— in  short,  we  both  became  warm." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  cried  Dempsey,  glad  to 
accept  any  explanation  of  a  case  in  which 
he  had  no  ])recise  idea  Avherein  lay  the  dif- 
ficulty—"  that's  it;  I'll  take  my  oath  it 
was. " 

"He  is  a  "fierce  Unionist,"  said  Helen, 
speaking'  ra])idly  to  cover  her  increasing 
confusion,  "and  has  all  the  conventional 
cant  by  heart,  'old-fashioned  opinions,' 
'musty  prejudices,'  and  so  on." 

"I  did  not  suspect  you  were  so  eager  a 
politician,  my  dear  Helen/'  said  the  knight, 
as.  half-chidingly,  he  threw  his  eyes  to- 


ward the  scattered  fragments  of  the  torn 
newspaper. 

The  young  girl  blushed  till  her  neclc  be- 
came crimson  ;  shame,  at  the  imputation 
of  having  so  far  given  Avay  to  passion  ;  sor- 
row, at  the  reproof,  whose  injustice  she 
did  not  dare  to  expose  ;  and  regret,  at  the 
necessity  of  dissimulation,  all  overwhelm- 
ing her  at  tiie  same  moment. 

"I  am  not  angry,  my  sweet  girl,"  said 
the  knight,  as  he  drew  his  arm  around  her, 
and  spoke  in  a  low,  fond  accent.  "  I  may, 
be  sorry — sincerely  sorry — at  the  social 
condition  that  has  suffered  political  feeling 
to  approach  our  homes  and  our  firesides, 
and  thus  agitate  hearts  as  gentle  as  yours 
by  these  rude  themes.  For  your  senti- 
ments on  these  subjects  I  can  scarcely  be  a 
severe  ciitic,  for  I  believe  they  are  all  my 
own. " 

"  Let  us  forget  it  all,"  said  Helen,  eager- 
ly, for  she  saw  that  Mr.  Dempsey,  having 
collected  once  more  the  torn  scraps,  was 
bnsy  in  aranging  them  into  something  like 
order.  In  fact,  his  senses  were  gradually 
recovering  from  the  mystification  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  himself  before  the 
party.  "  All  the  magnanimity,  however, 
mnst  not  be  mine,"  continued  she,  "  and 
until  that  odious  paper  is  consumed,  til 
sign  no  treaty  of  peace."  So  saying,  and 
before  Dempsey  could  interfere  to  prevent 
it,  she  snatched  up  the  fragments,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  "  Now,  Mr. 
Dempsey,  we  are  friends  again,"  said  she, 
laughing. 

"  The  Lord  grant  it ! "  ejaculated  Paul, 
who  really  felt  no  ambition  for  so  energetic 
an  enemy.  "  I'll  never  tell  a  bit  of  news  in 
your  com]iany  again,  so  long  ns  my  name 
is  Paul  Dempsey.  Every  officer  of  the 
Guards  may  horsewhip  the  Irish  bar —  I 
v/as  forgetting — not  a  syllable  more." 

The  knight,  fortunately,  did  not  hear 
the  last  few  words,  for  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  letter  he  still  held  in 
his  hands  ;  at  length  he  said, 

"  Mr.  Dempsey  has  conferred  one  great 
favor  on  us  by  bringing  us  this  letter,  and 
as  its  contents  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit 
of  any  delay — " 

"  lie  Avill  increase  the  obligation  by  tak- 
ing his  leave,"  added  Paul,  rising,  and,  for 
once  in  his  life,  really  well  pleased  at  an 
opportunity  of  retiring. 

"  I  did  not  say  tiiat,''  said  Darcy,  smil- 
ing. 

'"No,  no,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  added  Lady 
Eleanor,  with  more  than  her  wonted  cordi- 
ality ;  "you  will,  I  hope,  remain  for  tea." 

"  No,  ma'am,   I  thank  you  :    I  have  a 
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Httle  engagement — I  made  a  promise.  If 
J  get  safe  out  of  the  house  without  some 
infernal  blunder  or  other,  it's  only  the  mer- 
cy of  Providence."  And  with  this  burst  of 
honest  fesling,  Paul  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of 
leave-taking,  rushe<I  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  Foon  seen  crossing  the  wide  common  at 
a  brisk  pace. 

''  Our  little  friend  has  lost  his  reason,"' 
said  the  knight,  laughing.  "What  have 
you  been  doing  to  him,  Helen  ?" 

A  gesture  to  express  innocence  of  all  in- 
terference was  the  only  reply,  and  the  party 
became  suddenly  silent. 

"Has  Helen  scon  that  letter?"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  faintly  ;  and  Darcy  handed 
the  epistle  to  his  daughter.  "  Read  it 
aloud,  my  dear,"  continued  Lady  Eleanor, 
"for,  up  to  this,  my  impressions  are  so 
confused,  I  know  not  which  is  reality, 
which  mere  apprehension." 

Helen's  eyes  glanced  to  the  top  of  the 
letter,  and  saw  tlie  words,  "War-office;" 
slie  then  proceeded  to  read  : 

"  '  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  application  made 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
your  behalf,  expressing  your  desire  for  an 
active  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you,  that  his  royal  highness  having 
graciously  taken  into  consideration  the  emi- 
nent services  rendered  by  you  in  former 
years,  and  the  distinguished  character  of 
that  corps,  which,  raised  by  your  exertions, 
still  bears  your  name,  has  desired  me  to 
convey  his  approval  of  your  claim,  and  his 
desire,  should  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself,  of  complying  with  your  wish.  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  most  hum- 
ble and  obedient  servant, 

". '  Harry  Greville,       • 
" '  Private  Secretary.'" 

On  an  inclosed  slip  of  paper  was  the 
single  line  in  pencil :  "H.  G.  begs  to  inti- 
mate to  Colonel  Darcy  the  propriety  of  at- 
tending the  next  levee  of  H.  R.  H.,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  14th." 

"Now,  you,  who  read  riddles,  my  dear- 
est Helen,  explain  this  one  to  us.  I  made 
no  application  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  nor 
am  I  aware  of  any  one  having  ever  done  so 
for  me.  The  thought  never  once  occurred 
to  me,  that  his  niajesty  or  his  royal  high- 
ness would  accept  the  services  of  ^n  old  and 
shattered  hulk,  while  many  a  glorious  three- 
decker  lies  ready  to  be  launched  from  the 
stocks.  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  ask 
such  a  favor,  nor  do  I  well  know  how  to 
acknowledge  it." 

"  But  is  there  anything  so  very  strange," 
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said  Helen,  proudly,  "  that  those  highly 
placed  by  station  should  be  as  highlv  gift<.'d 
by  nature,  and  that  his  royal  highness, 
having  heard  of  your  unmerited  calumnies, 
should  have  seen  that  this  was  the  fitting 
moment  to  remember  the  services  you  have 
rendered  the  Crown  ?  I  have  heard  that 
there  are  several  posts  of  liigh  trust  and 
honor  conferred  on  those  who.  like  your- 
self, have  won  distinction  in   the  service." 

"Helen  is  right,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  and  as  if  released  of 
a  weighty  loarl  of  douljt  and  uncertainty  ; 
"  this  is  the  real  explanation  ;  the  phrases 
of  official  life  may  give  it  another  coloring 
j  to  our  eyes,  but  such,  I  feel  assured,  is  the 
I  true  solution." 

I  "I  should  like  to  think  it  so,"  said  Dar- 
cy, feelingly;  "it  would  be  a  great  source 
of  pride  to  me  at  this  moment,  when  my 
fortunes  are  lower  than  ever  they  were— 
lower  than  ever  I  anticipated  they  might 
be — to  know  that  my  benefactor  was  the 
monarch.  In  any  case  I  must  lose  no  time 
in  acknowledging  this  mark  of  favor.  It  is 
now  the  fourth  of  the  month  ;  to  be  in 
London  by  the  fourteenth,  I  siiould  leav(? 
this  to-morrow." 

"It  is  better  to  do  so,"  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor, with  an  utterance  from  which  a  great 
effort  had  banished  all  agitation  ;  "  Helen 
and  I  are  safe  and  well  here,  and  as  happy 
as  we  can  be  when  away  from  you  and 
Lionel." 

"  Poor  Lionel ! "  said  the  knight,  ten- 
derly, "what  good  news  for  him  it  would 
be  were  they  to  give  me  some  staff  appoint- 
ment—I might  have  him  near  us.  Come, 
Eleanor,"  added  he,  with  more  gayety  of 
manner,  "  I  feel  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
good  tidings.  But  we  are  forgetting  Bage- 
nal  Daly  all  this  time  ;  perhaps  this  letter 
of  his  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mat- 
ter." 

Darcy  now  broke  the  seal  of  Daly's  note, 
which,  even  for  him,  was  one  of  the  briefest. 
This  was  so  far  fortunate,  since  his  writing 
was  m  his  very  worst  style,  blotted  and  half 
erased  in  majny  places,  scarcely  legible  any- 
where. It  was  only  by  assembling  a  "com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  "  that  the  Darcys 
were  enabled  to  decipher  even  a  portion  of 
this  unhappy  document.  As  well  as  it 
could  be  rendered,  it  rail  somewhat  thus : 

"The  verdict  is  against  us  ;  old  Bretson 
never  forgave  you  carrying  away  ^he  medal 
from  him  in  Trinity  some  fifty  years  back  : 
he  charged  dead  against  you  ;  I  always  said 
he  would.  Swnnmm  jus,  summa  injuria. 
The  chief  justice — the  greatest  wrong  !  and 
the  jury  the  fellows  who  lived  under  you, 
in  your  own  town,  and  their  fathers  and 
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grandfathers  !  at  least,  as  many  of  the  rascals 
as  had  such.  Never  mind,  BickncTl  has 
moved  for  a  new  trial ;  they  have  gained  the 
'Habere'  this  time,  and  so  has  O'Halloran 
— you  heard  of  tlie  thrashinc: — *' 

Ilcrc  two  tremendous  patches  of  ink  left 
some  words  that  followed  quite  nnreadable. 

'' Wiiat  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Darcy,  re- 
peating the  passage  over  three  or  four 
times,  while  Helen  made  no  elfort  to  en- 
lighten him  in  the  difficulty.  Baffled  in 
all  his  attempts,  Jie  read  on  :  "  '1  saw  him 
in  his  way  through  Dublin  last  night. '  Who 
can  ho  possibly  mean  ?"  said  Darcy,  laying 
down  the  letter,  and  i:)ondering  for  several 
minutes. 

"■  O'Halloran,  perhaps,''  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor, in  vain  seeking  a  betler  elucidation. 

"  Oh,  not  him,  of  course  ! "  cried  Darcy  ; 
"^he  goes  on  to. say,  that  'he  is  a  devilisli 
high-spirited  young  fellow,  and  for  an 
Englishman  a  warm-blooded  animal. '  Real- 
ly, this  is  too  provoking ;  at  such  a  time  as 
this  he  might  have  taken  pains  to  be  a  little 
clearer,"  exclaimed  Darc}^ 

Tiie  letter  concluded  with  some  myste- 
rious hints  about  intelligence  that  a  few 
days  might  disclose,  but  from  what  quarter, 
or  on  what  subject,  nothing  was  said,  and 
it  was  actually  with  a  sense  of  relief  Darcy 
read  the  words,  "Yours  ever,  Bagenal 
Daly,"  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  and  thus 
spared  himself  the  torment  of  further 
doubts  and  guesses. 

Helen  Avas  restrained  from  at  once  con- 
veying the  solution  of  the  mystery  by  re- 
collecting the  energy  she  had  displayed 
in  her  scene  with  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  of 
which  the  shame  still  lingered  on  her  flushed 
cheek. 

"He  adds  something  here  about  writing 
by  the  next  post,"  said  Lady  Eleanor. 

"  But  before  that  arrives  I  shall  be  away." 
said  the  knight ;  and  the  train  of  thought 
thus  evoked  soon  era.sed  all  memory  of  other 
matters.  And  now  the  little  group  gath- 
ered together  to  discuss  the  coming  journey, 
and  talk  over  the  plans  by  which  anxiety 
was  to  be  beguiled  and  hope  qherished  till 
they  met  again.    , 

"  Miss  Daly  will  not  be  a  very  importunate 
visitor,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  dryly,  "judg- 
ing at  least  from  the  past ;  she  has  made 
one  call  here  since  we  came,  and  then  only 
to  leave  her  card." 

"And  if  Helen  does  not  cultivate  a  more 
conciliating  manner,  I  scarce  think  that 
Mr.  Dem]osey  will  venture  on  coming 
either,"  said  the  knight,  laughing. 

"  I  can  readily  fqj-give  all  the  neglect," 
said  Helen,  haughtily,  "in  compensation 
for  the  tranquillity." 


"  And  yet,  my  dear  Helen,"  said  Darcy; 
"there  is  a  danger  in  that  same  compact. 
AVe  should  watch  carefully  to  see  whether, 
in  the  isolation  of  a  life  apart  from  others, 
we  ai'c  not  really  indulging  the  most  refined 
selfishness,  and  dignifying  with  the  name 
of  ])hilosophy  a  solitude  Ave  love  for  the 
indulgenr-e  of  our  OAvn  egotism.  If  Ave  are 
to  have  our  hearts  stirred  and  our  sympa- 
thies strongly  moved,  let  the  tliomes  be 
great  ones,  but  above  a'.l  things  let  us  avoid 
magnifying  the  petty  incidents  of  daily  oc- 
currence into  much  consequence  :  this  is 
what  the  life  of  monasteries  and  convents 
teaches  ;  and  a  worse  lesson  there  need  not 
be." 

Darcy  spoke  with  mere  than  usual  seri- 
ousness, for  he  had  observed  some  time 
past  how  Helen  had  imbibed  much  of 
Lady  Eleanor's  distance  toward  her  humble 
neighbors,  and  was  disposed  to  retain  a 
stronger  memory  of  their  failings  in  man- 
ner than  of  their  better  and  heartier  traits 
of  character. 

The  young  girl  felt  the  remark  less  as  a 
rejiroof  than  a  Avarning,  and  said, 

"  I  will  not  foro;et  it." 


CHAPTEE   XLIV. 

A    PARTING    INTERVIEW. 

When  Heffernan,  with  his  charge.  For- 
ester, reached  Dublin,  he  drove  straight  to 
Oastlereagh's  house,  affectedly  to  place  the 
young  man  under  the  protection  of  his 
distinguished  relative,  but  in  reality  burn- 
ing Avith  eager  impatience  to  recount  his 
last  stroke  of  address,  and  to  display  the 
minning  artifice  by  which. he  had  embroiled 
O'Reilly  with  the  great  popular  leader. 
Mr.  Heffernan  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
desire  to  exhibit  his  skill  on  this  occasion  ; 
he  Avas  still  smarting  under  the  conscious 
sense  of  having  been  duped  by  O'Reilly^ 
and  could  not  rest  tranquilly  until  reveng- 
ed. Under  the  mask  of  a  most  benevolent 
purpose,  O'Reilly  had  induced  Heffernan 
to  procure  Lionel  Darcy  an  appointment  to 
a  regiment  in  India.  Heffernan  undertook 
the  task,  not,  indeed,  moved  by  any  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  toward  the  youth,  but  as  a 
means  of  reopening  once  more  negotiations 
with  O'Reilly  ;  and  noAV  to  discover  that 
he  had  interested  himself  simply  to  Avith- 
draw  a  troublesome  witness  in  a  suit — that 
he  had  been,  in  his  own  phrase,  "jockeyed" 
— Avas  an  insult  to  his  cle\'erness  he  could 
not  endure.  ' 

As  Heffernan  and  Forester  droA'e  uj)  to 
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tlie  door,  they  perceived  that  a  traveling- 
carriage,  ready  packed  and  loaded,  stood 
in  waiting,  Avhile  the  l)ustle  and  movement 
of  servants  indicated  a  hun-ied  departure. 

"What's  the  matler,  Hutton  ?"-  asked 
Heffernan  of  the  valet  wlio  appeared  at  the 
moment;  "is  his  lordship  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  in  the  drawin<i--room-;  but  my 
lord  is  just  leaving  for  England.  He  is 
now  a  cabinet  minister." 

Heffernan  smiled,  and  affected  to  hear 
the  tidings  with  delight,  while  he  hastily 
desired  the  servant  to  announce  him. 

The  drawing-room  was  crowded  by  a 
strange  and  anomalous-looking  assemblage, 
whose  loud  talking  and  laughing  entirely 
prevented  the  announcement  of  Con  Ileffer- 
nan's  name  from  reaching  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh's  ears.  Groups  of  personal  friends 
come  to  say  good-by — deputations  eager  to 
have  the  last  word  in  the  ear  of  the  depart- 
ing secretary — tradesmen  begging  recom- 
mendations to  his  successor — with  here  and 
there  a  disappointed  suitor,  earnestly  implor- 
ing future  consideration,  were  mixed  up 
with  hurrying  servants,  collecting  the  vari- 
ous minor  articles  which  lay  scattered 
through  the  apartment. 

The  time  which  it  cost  Heffernan  to 
wedge  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd 
was  not  wholly  profitless,  since  it  enabled 
him  to  assume  that  look  of  cordial  satisfac- 
tion at  the  noble  secretary's  promotion  which 
he  was  so  very  far  from  really  feeling. 
Like  most  men  who  cultivate  mere  cunning, 
he  underrated  all  who  do  not  place  the 
greatest  reliance  upon  it,  and  in  this  way 
conceived  a  very  depreciating  estimate  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  ability.  Knowing  how 
deeply  he  had  himself  been  trusted,  and 
how  much  employed  in  state  transactions, 
he  speculated  on  a  long  career  of  political 
influence,  and  that,  while  his  lordship  re- 
mained as  secretary,  his  own  skill  and 
dexterity  would  never  be  dispensed  with. 
This  pleasant  illusion  was  now  suddenly 
dispelled,  and  he  saw  all  his  speculations 
scattered  to  the  wind  at  once  ;  in  fact,  to 
borrow  his  own  sagacious  illustration,  "he 
had  to  submit  to  a  new  deal  with  his  hand 
full  of  trumps." 

He  was  still  endeavoring  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  throng,  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's quick  eye  discovered  him. 

"  And  here  comes  Heffernan,"  cried  he, 
laughingly  ;  "  the  only  man  wanting  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  congratulations.  Pray, 
my  lord,  move  one  step  and  rescue  our  poor 
friend  from  suffocation." 

"  By  Jove  !  my  lord,  one  would  imagine 
you  were  the  rising  and  not  the  setting  sun, 
from  all  this  adulating  assemblage,"  said 


Heffernan,  as  he  shook  the  proffered  hand 
of  the  secretary,  and  held  it  most  ostenta- 
tiously in  his  cordial  j)ressure.  "  This  was 
a  complete  surprise  for  me,"  added  he. 
"  I  only  arrived  this  evening  with  Forester." 

"With  Dick?  Indeed!  l^m  very  glad 
the  truant  has  turned  up  again.  "Where  is 
he  ?  " 

"  He  passed  me  on  the  stairs,  I  fancy  to 
his  room,  for  he  muttered  something  about 
going  over  in  the  packet  along  with  you." 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  Heffernan, 
and  what  doing  ?"  asked  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Avith  that  easy  smile  that  so  well  became 
his  features. 

"That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  here,"  said 
Heffernan,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
"though  I  fancy  the  news  would  interest 
you."  He  made  a  motion  toward  the  recess 
of  a  window,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion,  but  with  an  indolence 
and  half-apathy  which  did  not  escape  Hef- 
fernan's  shrewd  perception.  Partly  piqued 
by  this,  and  partly  stimulated  by  his  own 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  Heffernan  re- 
lated, with  unwonted  eagerness,  the  details 
of  his  visit  to  the  West,  narrating  with  all 
his  own  skill  the  most  striking  cluiracteristics 
of  the  O'Reilly  household,. and  endeavoring 
to  interest  his  hearer  by  those  little  touches 
of  native  archness  in  description  of  which 
he  was  no  mean  master. 

But  often  as  they  had  before  sufficed  to 
amuse  his  lordship,  they  seemed  a  failure 
now,  for  he  listened,  if  not  with  imiiatience, 
yet  with  actual  indifference,  and  seemed  more 
than  once  as  if  about  to  stop  the  narrative 
by  the  abrupt  question,  "  How  can  this 
possibly  interest  me?'' 

Heffernan  read  the  expression,  and  felt  it 
as  plainly  as  though  it  were  spoken. 

"  I  am  tedious,  my  lord,"  said  he,  whilst 
a  slight  flush  colored  the  middle  of  his 
cheek  ;  "i:)erhaps  I  only  weary  you." 

"He  must  be  a  fastidious  hearer  who 
could  weary  of  Mr.  Heffernan's  company," 
said  his  lordship,  with  a  smile  so  ambiguous 
that  Heffernan  resumed  with  even  greater 
embarrassment.  * 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,  my  lord,  that 
this  same  member  for  Mayo  has  becom.e 
much  more  tractable.  He  evidently  sees 
the  necessity  of  confirming  his  new  posi- 
tion, and,  I  am  confident,  Avith  very  little 
notice,  might  be  converted  into  a  staunch 
government  supporter. " 

"Your  old  favorite  theory,  Heffernan," 
said  t'le  secretary,  laughing;  "to  warm 
these  Popish  grubs  into 'Protestant  butter- 
flies by  the  sunshine  of  'kingly  favor,  for- 
getting the  while  that  'the  winter  of  their 
discontent '  is  never  far  distant.    But  please 
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to  remember  besides,  that  gold  mines  Avill 
not  last  forever — the  fountain  of  honor 
will  at  last  run  dry,  and  if — " 

"I  ask  jnirdon,  my  lord,"  interrupted 
Ileffernan.  "  I  only  alluded  to  those  favors 
which  cost  the  minister  little,  and  the 
Crown  still  less — that  social  acceptance  from 
the  court  here  upon  which  some  of  your 
Irish  friends  set  great  store.  If  you  could 
find  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  or  if  your  lordship's 
successor — " 

"Heaven  pity  him!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Castlereagh.  "He  will  have  enough  on 
his  hands,  without  petty  embarrassments 
of  this  sort.  Without  you  have  promised, 
Ileffernan,"  added  he,  hastily.  "  If  you 
have  already  made  any  pledge,  of  course  we 
must  sustain  your  credit." 

"  I,  my  lord  !  I  trust  you  know  my  dis- 
cretion better  than  to  suspect  me.  I  merely 
threw  out  the  suggestion  from  supposing 
that  your  lordship's  interest  in  our  poor 
concerns  here  might  outlive  your  translation 
to  a  more  distinguished  position." 

There  was  a  tone  of  covert  impertinence 
in  the  accent,  as  well  as  the  words,  which, 
v\'hile  Lord  Castlereagh  was  quick  enough 
to  perceive,  he  was  too  shrewd  to  mark  by 
any  notice, 

"And  so,"  said  he,  abruptly  changing 
the  topic,  "this  affair  of  Forester's  short- 
ened your,  visit  ?-" 

"  Of  course.  Having  cut  the  knot,  I 
left  O'Eeilly  and  Conolly  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  O'Halloran,  who,  I  perceive  by 
to-day's  paper,  has  denounced  his  late  client 
in  round  terms.  Another  reason,  my  lord, 
for  looking  after  O'Reilly  at  this  moment. 
It  is  so  easy  to  secure  a  prize  deserted  by 
her  crew." 

"I  wish  Dick  had  waited  a  day  or  two," 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  not  heeding  Heifer- 
nan's  concluding  remark,  "  and  then  I 
should  have  been  off.  As  it  is,  he  would 
have  done  better  to  adjourn  the  horse- 
whipping sine  die.  His  lady-mother  will 
scarcely  distinguish  between  the  two  parties 
in'such  a  conflict,,  and  prol^ably  deem  the 
indignity  pretty  equally  shared  by  both 
parties." 

"' A  very  English  judgment  on  an  Irish 
quarrel,"  observed  Ileffernan.. 

"  And  you  yourself,  Ileffernan — when 
are  we  to  see  you  in  London  ?  " 

"Heaven  knows,  my  lord.  Sometimes 
I  fancy  that  I  ought  not  to  quit  my 
post  here,  even  for  a  day  ;  then  again  I 
begin  to  fear  lest  "the  new  officials  may  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  and  that  I  may 
be  thrown  aside  as  the  propagator  of  an- 
tiquated notions." 


"Mere  modesty,  Ileffernan,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  with  a  look  of  most  comic 
gravity.  "You  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  no  government  can  go  on  without 
you.  -You  are  the  fly-wheel  tliat  regulates 
motion  and  perpetuates  impulse  to  the  en- 
tire machine.  I'd  venture  almost  to  de- 
clare that  you  stand  in  the  inventory  of 
articles  transmitted  from  one  viceroy  to 
another,  and  as  Vv-o  read  of  'one  throne 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  one  state 
couch  with  gilt  supporter's,  so  we  might 
chance  to  fall  upon  the  item  of  'one  Con 
Heffernan,  Kildare  place.'" 

"  In  Avhat  capacity,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Hef- 
fernan, endeavoring  to  conceal  his  anger  by 
a  smile. 

"  Your  gifts  are  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion. Tiiey  might  better  be  summed  up 
under  the  title  of  '  State  Judas.'  " 

"  You  forget,  my  lord,  he  carried  the 
bag.  Now  I  was  never  purse-bearer  even 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  I  can  pardon 
tlie  simile,  coming  as  I  see  it  does,  from 
certain  home  convictions.  Your  lordship 
was  doubtless  assimilating  yourself  to  an- 
other historical  character  of  the  same  period, 
and  would,  like  him,  accept  the  iniquity, 
but  '  wash  your  hands '  of  its  consequences." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  lord  ?  "'  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  turning  round,  and  addressing 
the  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  "Mr.  Heffernan 
has  discovered  a  parallel  between  my  char- 
acter and  that  of  Pontius  Pilate."  A  look 
of  rebuking  severity  from  the  prelate  was 
directed  toward  Heffernan,  who  meekly 
said, 

"I  was  only  reproving  hio  lordship  for 
permitting  me  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  yet  receive  none 
of  the  emoluments."' 

"  But  you  refused  office  in  every  shape 
and  form,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  hastily. 
"  Yes,  gentlemen,  as  the  last  act  of  my  of- 
ficial life  amongst  you  " — here  he  raised  his 
voice,  and  moved  into  the  center  of  the 
room — "I  desire  to  make  this  public  de- 
claration, that  as  often  as  I  have  solicited 
Mr.  Heffernan  to  accept  some  situation  of 
trust  and  profit  under  the  Crown,  he  has  as 
uniformly  declined.  Not,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  from  any  discrepancy  in  our  political 
views,  for  I  "believe  we  are  agreed  on  every 
point,  but  upon  the  ground  of  maintain- 
ing his  own  freedom  of  acting  and  judg- 
ing." 

The  declamatory  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
these  words,  and  the  glances  of  quiet  intel- 
ligence that  were  exchanged  through  the 
assembly,  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
forced  calmness  of  Hetfernan,  who,  pale 
and  red  by  turns,  could  barely  suppress  the 
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rage  that  "svorlccd  within  liiiu  ;  nor  was  it 
without  an  inunenso  effort  he  conld  mutter 
a  feigned  expression  of  gratitude  for  liis 
lordship's  panegyric,  wiiilo  lie  muttered  to 
liimself, 

"You  shall  rue  this  yet ! " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE    FIRK. 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  the  Knight 
of  Gw}iine  entered  Diiblin,  and  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  nigJit  in  an  obscure  inn,  at 
the   north  side  of   the  city.     However  oc- 
cupied his  thougljts  up  to  that  time  by  the 
approaching  event  in  his  own  fortune,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sudden  pang  as  he 
saw  once  more  the  Avell-known  huulmarks 
that  reminded  him  of  former  days  of  hap- 
piness  and   triumjjh.     Strange   as  it   may 
now  sound,  there  was   a   time  when   Irish 
gentlemen  were  proud  of  their  native  city  ; ; 
when    they   regarded    its   university   with  \ 
feelings  of  affectionate  memory,  as  the  scene  [ 
of  early  efforts  and  ambitions  ;  and  cdffld  ; 
look  on  its  Parliament  House  as  the  proud 
evidence  of  their  national   independence  ! ! 
Socially,  too,  they  considered  Dublin — and 
Avith  reason — second  to  no  city  of  Europe  ;  i 
for  there  was  a  period,  brief  but  glorious,  I 
when  tlie  highest  breeding  of  the  courtier ' 
mingled  with  the  most  polished  wit  and  j 
refined  conversation,  and  when  the  splen-  j 
dor  of  wealth— freely  displayed   as  it  v/as  j 
— was   only  inferior   to  the  more  brilliant 
luster  of  a  society  richer  in  genius  and  in  j 
beauty  than  any  capital  of  the  world.  j 

None  had  been  a  more  favored  partici-  } 
pator  in  these  scenes  thaii  Darcy  himself  ; 
his  personal  gifts,  added  to  the  claims  of 
his  family  and  fortune,  secured  him  early 
acceptance  in  the  highest  circles,  and  if  his 
abilities  had  not  won  the  very  highest  dis- 
tinctions, it  seemed  rather  from  his  own  in- 
difference than  from  their  deficiency. 

In  those  days,  his  arrival  in  town  was 
the  signal  for  a  tlirong  of  visitors  to  call, 
all  eagerly  asking  on  what  day  they  might 
secure  him  to  dine  or  sup,  to  meet  this  gne 
or  that.  The  thousand  flatteries  society 
stores  up  for  her  favorites,  all  SAvaitedhim. 
Parties,  whose  fulfillment  hung  listlessly  in 
doubt,  were  now  hastily  determined  on,  as 
"  Darcy  is  come  "  got  Avhispered  abroad  ; 
and  many  a  scheme  of  pleasure  but  half- 
planned  found  a  ready  advocacy  when  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  him  as  a  guest  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  consciousness  of  social  success  is  a 


great  element  in  the  victory.  Darcy  had 
this,  but  Avithout  the  slighto'b  taint  of  vain 
boastfulness  or  egotism  ;  his  sense  of  his 
OAvn  distinction  was  merely  sufficient  to 
heighten  his  enjoyment  of  the  Avorld,  Avith- 
out  detracting,  ever  so  little,  from  the  manly 
and  unassuming  features  of  his  character. 
It  is  true  he  endeavored,  and  even  gave  him- 
self pains  to  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
but  he  belonged  to  a  school  and  a  time 
when  conversation  was  cultivated  as  an  art, 
and  Avhen  men  preferred  making  the  dinner- 
table  and  the  draAving-i'oom  tlie  arena  of 
their  poAA^ers,  to  inditing  verses  for  an  "An- 
nual," or  composing  tales  for  a  fashionable 
"Miscellany." 

We  haA'e  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  shoAV 
what  Dublin  Avas  to  him  once.  Hoav  very 
different  it  seemed  to  his  eyes  now  !  Tlie 
season  Avas  late  summer,  and  the  city  dusiy 
and  deserted,  few  persons  in  the  streets, 
scarcely  a  carriage  to  be  seen,  an  air  of 
listlessness  and  apathy  was  over  everything 
— for  it  AA\as  the  period  Avlicn  the  country 
was  just  aAvdIkening  after  the  intoxieating- 
excitementof  the  parliamentary  struggle — 
awakening  to  discover  that  it  liafl  been  be- 
trayed and  deserted  ! 

As  soon  as  Darcy  had  taken  some  slight 
refreshment  he  set  out  in  search  of  Daly. 
Hrs  first  visit  was  to  Henrietta  street,  to  his 
OAvn  house,  or  rather  Avhat  had  been  his,  for 
it  was  already  let,  and  a  flaring  brass  plate 
on  the  door  proclaimed  it  the  office  of  a 
fashionable  solicitor.  He  knocked,  and  in- 
quired if  any  one  "  kncAV  Avhere  Mr.  Bagenal 
Daly  noAV  resided  ?"  but  the  name  seemed 
perfectly  unknoAvn.  He  next  tried  Bick- 
nell's ;  but  that  gentleman  had  not  returned 
since  the  circuit ;  he  was  repairing  the 
fatigues  of  his  profession  by  a  week  or  tAVo's 
relaxation  at  a  Avatering  place. 

He  did  not  like,  himself,  to  call  at  the 
club,  but  he  dispatched  a  messenger  from 
the  inn,  who  brought  word  back  that  Mr. 
Daly  had  not  been  there  for  several  weeks, 
and  that  his  present  address  was  unknown. 
Worried  and  annoyed,  Dai'cy  tripd  in  turn 
each  place  where  Daly  had  been  wont  to 
frequent,  but  all  in  vain.  Some  had  seen 
him,  but  not  lately  ;  others  suggested  that 
he  did  not  appear  much  in  piiblic  on  ac- 
count of  his  moneyed  difficulties  ;  and  one 
or  two  limited  themseh'es  to  a  cautious  dec- 
laration of  ignorance,  with  a  certain  as- 
sumed shrewdness,  as  though  to  say  that 
they  could  tell  more  if  they  Avould. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Darcy  return- 
ed to  the  inn,  tired  and  worn  out  by  his 
unsuccessful  search.  The  packet  in  Avhich 
he  Avas  to  sail  for  England  Avas  to  leave  the 
port  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  sat  down 
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in  the  travelers'  room,  exliauslKi  and  fa- 
tigued, till  his  chamber  siiould  be  got 
ready  for  him.  ^ 

The  inn  stood  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  leading  out  of  Smithficld,  and  was 
generally  resorted  to  by  small  farmers  and 
cattle-dealers  repairing  to  the  weekly  mar- 
ket. Of  these,  three  or  fonr  still  lingered 
in  the  pul)lie  room,  conning  over  their  ac- 
counts and  discussing  the  prices  of  ''short- 
horns and  black  faces"  with  much  interest, 
and  anticipating  all  the  possible  changes 
the  new  political  condition  of  the  country 
might  be  likely  to  induce. 

Darcy  could  scarcely  avoid  smiling  as 
he  ov(^rheard  some  of  those  speculations, 
wherein  the  prospect  of  a  greater  export 
trade  was  deemed  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion of  national  misfortune.  His  attention 
was,  however,  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
the  conversation  by  a  confused  murmur  of 
voices,  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet  in  the 
street  without.  The  noise  gradually  in- 
creased, and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
others,  and  suddenly  the  words  "  Fire  ! 
fire  !  "  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ex- 
plained the  tumult.  * 

As  the  tide  of  men  was  borne  onward, 
the  din  grew  louder,  and  at  length  the 
narrow  street  in  front  of  the  inn  became 
densely  crowded  by  a  mob  hurrying  eager- 
ly forward,  and  talking  in  loud,  excited 
voices. 

"They  say  that  Newgate  is  on  fire,  sir," 
said  the  landlord,  as,  hastily  entering,  he 
addressed  Darcy  ;  "but  if  you'll  come  with 
me  to  the  top  of  the  house,  we'll  soon  see 
for  ourselves." 

Darcy  followed  the  man  to  the  upper 
story,  whence,  by  a  small  I'adder,  they  ob- 
tained an  exit  on  the  roof.  The  night  was 
calm  and  starlit,  and  the  air  was  still. 
AVhat  a  contrast !  that  spangled  heaven,  in 
all  its  tranquil  beauty,  to  the  dark  streets 
below,  where,  in  tumultuous  uproar,  the 
commingled  mass  was  seen  by  the  uncertain 
glimmer  of  the  lamps,  few  and  dim  as  they 
were.  Darcy  could  mark  that  the  crowd 
consisted  of  "the  very  lowest  and  most  mis- 
erable-looking class  of  the  capital,  the 
dwellers  in  the  dark  allej's  and  purlieus  of 
the  ill-favored  region.  By  their  excited 
gestures  and  wild  accents,  it  was  clear  to 
see  how  much  more  of  pleasure  thaij  of  sor- 
row they  felt  at  the  occasion  that  now 
roused  them  from  their  dreary  garrets  and 
damp  cellars.  Shouts  of  mad  triumph  and 
cries  of  menace  burst  from  them  as  they 
went.  The  knight  was  roused  from  a 
moody  contemplation  of  the  throng  by  the 
landlord  saying  aloud, 

"  True  enough,  the  jail  is  on  fire  :  see. 


yonder,  where  the  dark  smoke  is  rolling  up, 
that  is  Newgate." 

"  But  the  building  is  of  stone — almost 
entirely  of  stone,  with  little  or  no  wood  in 
its  construction,"  said  Darcy  ;  "  I  cannot 
imagine  how  it  could  take  fire." 

"  The  fioors,  the  window-frames,  the 
rafters  are  of  wood,  sii*,"  said  the  other  ; 
"and  then."  added  he,  with  a  cunning  leer, 
"  remember  what  the  inhabitants  are  !  " 

The  knight  little  minded  the  remark, 
for  his  whole  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  cloud 
of  smoke,  dense  and  black  as  night,  that 
rolled  forth,  as  if  from  the  ground,  and 
soon  enveloped  the  jail  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  in  darkness. 

"What  can  that  mean?"  said  he,  in 
amazement.  • 

"  It  means  that  this  is  no  accident,  sir," 
said  the  man,  shrewdly;  "it's  only  damp 
straw  and  soot  can  produce  the  effect  you 
see  yonder ;  it  is  done  by  the  prisoners — 
see,  it  is  increasing  !  and  here  come  the  fire- 
engines  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  cavernous  sound 
was  heard  rising  from  the  street,  where  now 
a  body  of  horse-police  were  seen  escorting 
the  fire-engines.  The  service  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  for  the  mob  offered  every  ob- 
stacle short  of  open  resistance  ;  and  once  it 
was  discovered  that  the  traces  were  cut,  and' 
considerable  delay  thereby  occasioned. 

"  The  smoke  is  spreading  ;  see,  sir,  see 
how  it  rolls  this  way,  blacker  and  heavier 
than  before  !  " 

"  It  is  but  smoke,  after  all,"  said  Darcy; 
but,  although  the  words  were  uttered  half 
contemptuously,  his  heart  beat  anxiously 
as  the  dense  volume  hung  suspended  in  the 
air,  growing  each  moment  blacker  as  fresh 
masses  arose.  The  cries  and  yells  of  the 
excited  mob  were  now  wilder  and  more 
frantic,  and  seemed  to  issue  from  the  black, 
ill-omened  mass  that  filled  the  atmosphere. 

"  That's  not  smoke,  sir  ;  look  yonder  ! " 
said  the  man,  seizing  Darcy 's  arm,  and 
pointing  to  a  reddish  glare  that  seemed  try- 
ing to  force  a  passage  through  the  smoke, 
and  came  not  from  the  jail,  but  from  some 
building  at  the  side,  or  in  front  of  it. 

"  There  again  ! "  cried  he,  "  that  is  fire  ! " 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a 
cheer  burst  from  the  molj  beneaith  ;  a  yell 
more  dissonant  and  appalling  could  not 
have  broken  from  demons  than  was  that 
shout  of  exultation,  as  the  red  flame  leaped 
up  and  flashed  toward  the  sky.  As  the 
strong  host  of  a  battle  will  rout  and  scatter 
the  weaker  enemy,  so  did  the  fierce  element 
dispel  the  less  powerful  ;  and  ngw  the  lurid 
glow  of  a  great  fire  lit  up  the  air,  and 
marked  out  with  terrible  distinctness  the 
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waving  crowd  thai,  jammed  up  tlie  streets 
— tlie  windows  tilled  witii  terrified  faces— 
and  tlie  very  housetops  crowded  by  terror- 
stricken  and  distracted  groups. 

Tiie  scene  was  truly  an  awful  one  ;  the 
lire  raged  in  some  houses  exactly  in  front 
of  the  jail,  pouring  with  unceasing  violence 
its  flood  of  flame  through  every  door  and 
window,  and  now  sending  bright  jets 
through  the  roofs,  which,  rent  with  a  re- 
port like  tnunder,  soon  became  one  undis- 
tinguishable  mass  of  flame.  The  cries  for 
succor,  the  shouts  of  the  firemen,  the 
screams  of  those  not  yet  rescued,  and  the 
still  increasing  excitement  of  the  mob, 
mingling  their  hellish  yells  of  triumph 
through  all  the  dread  disaster,  made  up  a 
discord  the  most  horrible  ;  while,  ever  and 
anon,  the  police  and  the  crowd  were  in  col- 
lision, vain  eiforts  being  made  to  keep  the 
mob  back  from  the  front  of  the  jail,  whi- 
ther they  had  fled  as  a  refuge  from  the  heat 
of  the  burning  houses. 

The  fire  seemed  to  spread,  defying  all  the 
efforts  of  the  engines.  Frpm  house  to  house 
the  lazy  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  almost  immediately  after, 
a  new  cry  would  announce  that  another 
building  was  in  flames.  Meanwhile,  the 
smoke,  which  in  the  commencement  had 
spread  from  the  courtyard  and  windows  of 
the  jail,  was  again  perceived  to  thicken  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  a 
preconcerted  signal,  it  rolled  out  from  every 
barred  casement  and  loopholed  aperture — 
from  every  narrow  and  deep  cell  within  the 
lofty  w^alls — and  the  agonized  yell  of  the 
prisoners  burst  forth  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  air  seemed  to  vibrate  with  shrieks 
and  cries.  ' 

"  Break  open  the  jail  !  "  resounded  on 
every  side.  "Don't  let  the  prisoners  be 
burned  alive  ! "  was  uttered  in  accents  whose 
humanity  was  far  inferior  to  their  menace  ; 
and,  as  if  with  one  accord,  a  rush  was  made 
at  the  strongly  barred  gates  of  the  dark 
building.  The  movement,  although  made 
with  the  full  force  of  a  mighty  multitude, 
was  in  vain.  In  vain  the  stones  resounded 
upon  the  thickly-studded  door — in  vain  the 
strength  of  hundreds  pressed  down  upon 
the  oaken  barrier.  They  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  force  the  strong  masonry  at 
either  side  of  it ! 

''Climb  the  Avalk!"  was  now  theory, 
and  the  prisoners  re-echoed  the  call  in  tones 
of  shrieking  entreaty.  The  mob,  savage 
from  their  recent  repulse  at  the  gate,  now 
seized  the  ladders  employed  by  the  firemen, 
and  planted  them  against  the  great  inclos- 
ure-wall  of  the  jail.  The  police  endeavored 
to  charge,  but,  jammed  up  by  the  crowd. 


their  bridles  in  many  instances  cut,  their 
weapons  wrested  from  them,  they  were  al- 
most at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Orders  had 
been  dispatched  for  troops,  but  as  yet  they 
had  not  appeared,  and  the  narrow  streets 
being  actually  choked  up  with  people, 
would  necessarily  delay  their  progress.  If 
there  were  any  persons  in  that  vast  mass 
disposed  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
they  did  not  dare  to  avow  it,  the  odds  Avere 
so  fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  multitude. 

The  sentry  who  guarded  the  gate  was 
trampled  down. .  Some  averred  he  was 
killed  in  the  first  rush  upon  the  gate  ;  cer- 
tain it  was  his  cap  and  coat  were  paraded 
on  a  pole,  as  a  warning  of  what  awaited  his 
comrades  within  the  jail,  should  "they  dare 
to  fire  on  the  people.  This  horrible  banner 
was  waved  to  and  fro  above  the  stormy  mul- 
titude. Darcy  had  but  time  to  mark  it, 
when  he  saAV  the  crowd  open,  as  if  cleft 
asunder  by  some  giant  hand,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  a  man  rode  tlirough  the  open 
space,  and  tearing  down  the  pole,  felled  him 
who  carried  it  to  the  earth  by  a  stroke  of 
his  wdiip.  The  red  glare  of  the  burning 
houses  made  the  scene  distinct  as  daylight, 
but  the  next  moment  a  rolling  cloud  of 
black  smoke  hid  all  from  view,  and  left  him 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  eyesight. 

''Did  you  see  the  horseman  !"  asked 
Darcy,  in  eager  ciiriosity,  for  he  did  not 
dare  to  trust  his  uncorrolSoratcd  sense. 

"There  he  is  !"  cried  the  other.  "I 
know  him  by  a  white  band  on  his  arm. 
See,  he  mounts  one  of  the  ladders  ! — there! 
— he  is  near  the  top  ! " 

A  cheer  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
atmosphere  now  rent  the  air,  as,  pressing 
on  like  soldiers  to  a  breach,  the  mob  ap- 
proached the  walls.  Some  shots  were  fired 
by  the  guard,  and  their  efi^ect  might  be 
noted  by  the  more  savage  yells  of  the  mob, 
whose  exasperation  was  now  like  madness. 

"The  shots  have  told — see! "cried  the 
man.  "Now  the  people  are  gathering  in 
close  groups,  here  and  there."' 

But  Darcy's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  walls, 
which  were  already  crowded  with  the  mob, 
the  dark  figures  looking  like  spectres  as  they 
passed  and  repassed  through  the  dense  can- 
opy of  smoke. 

"The  soldiers  !  the  soldiers  !  "  screamed 
the  populace  from  below,  and  at  the  instant 
a  heavy  lumbering  sound  crept  on,  and  the 
head  of  a  cavalry  squadron  wheeled  into  the 
j  square  before  the  jail.  The  remainder  of 
j  the  troop  soon  defiled  ;  but  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, as  was  expected,  they  opened  their 
ranks,  and  displayed  the  formidable  ap- 
1  p'earance  of  two  eight-pounders,  from  which 
i  the  limbers  were  removed  with  lightning 
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speed,  and  their  mouths  turned  full  upon 
the  crowd.     Meanwhile,  an  infantry  force 

was  seen  entering  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  thus  showing  the  mob  that  tliey 
wore  taken  in  front  <i,nd  rear,  no  escape  be- 
ing open  save  by  the  small  alleys  which  led 
oft'  from  the  street  before  the  prison.  The 
military  prepariitions  took  scarcely  more 
time  to  ettect  than  we  have  employed  tore- 
late  ;  and  now  began  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
terror  the  most  dreadful  to  witness  !  The 
order  to  prime  and  load,  followed  by  the 
clanking  crash  of  four  hundred  muskets, 
the  closd  ranks  of  the  cavaliy,  as  if  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  charging  down 
upon  them,  and  the  lighted  fuzes  of  the  ar- 
tillery, all  combined  to  augment  the  mo- 
mentary dread,  and  the  shouts  of  vengeance 
so  lately  heard  were  at  once  changed  into 
piercing  cries  for  mercy.  The  blazing 
houses,  from  which  the  red  fire  shot  up  un- 
restrained, no  longer  attracted  notice — the 
jail  itself  had  no  interest  for  those  whose 
danger  was  become  so  imminent. 

An  indiscriminate  rush  was  made  toward 
the  narrow  lanes  for  escape,  and  from  these 
arose  the  most  piercing  and  agonizing  cries, 
for  while  pressed  down  and  trampled, 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  never  again 
to  rise  ;  others  were  wounded  or  burned 
by  the  falling  timbers  of  the  blazing  build- 
ings, and  the  fearful  cry  of  "  The  soldiers  ! 
the  soldiers  ! "  ■  still  goaded  them  on  by 
those  behind. 

*'  Look  yonder,"  cried  Darcy's  compan- 
ion, seizing  him  by  the  arm — "look  there 
— near  the  corner  of  the  market  !  See,  the 
troops  have  not  perceived  that  ladder,  and 
there  are  two  fellows  now  descending  it." 

True  enough.  At  a  remote  angle  of  the 
jail,  not  concealed  from  view  by  the  smoke, 
stood  the  ladder  in  question. 

"How  slowly  they  move  !  "  cried  Darcy, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figures  Avith  that 
strange  anxiety  so  insepai'able  from  the  fate 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  hazardous  enter- 
prise.    "  They  will  certainly  be  taken." 

"They  must  be  wounded,"  cried  the 
other ;  "  they  seem  to  creep  rather  than 
step — I  know  the  reason,  they  are  in  fet- 
ters." 

Scarcely  was  the  explanation  uttered 
when  the  ladder  was  seen  to  be  violently 
moved,  as  if  from  above,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  hurled  back  from  the  wall,  on 
which  several  soldiers  were  now  perceived 
firing  on  those  below. 

"They  are  lost!"  said  the  knight; 
"  they  are  either  captured  or  cut  down  by 
this  time." 

"The  square  is  cleared  already,"  said 
the  other;  "  how  quietly  the  troops  have 


done  their  work  !  And  the  fire  begins  to 
yield  to  the  engines." 

The  s([uarc  was  indeed  cleared  ;  save  the 
groups  beside  the  fire-engines,  and  here 
and  there  a  knot  gathered  around  some 
wounded  man,  the  space  was  empty,  the 
troops  having  drawn  oft'  to  the  sides,  around 
which  they  stood  in  double  file.  A  dark 
cloud  rested  over  the  jail  itself,  but  no 
longer  did  any  smoke  issue  from  the  win- 
dows, and  already  the  fire,  its  rage  in  part 
expended,  in  part  subdued,  showed  signs  of 
decline. 

"  If  the  wind  was  from  the  west,"  said 
the  landlord,  "there's  no  saying  where  that 
might  have  stopped  this  night  !  " 

"  It  is  a  strange  occurrence  altogether," 
said  the  knight,  musingly. 

"Not  a  bit  strange,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  whose  neighborhood  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  classes  and  varieties  of  men 
of  whom  Darcy  knew  nothing  ;  "it  was  an 
attempt  by  the  prisoners." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Darcy. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  there's  scarcely  a 
year  goes  over  witliout  one  contrivance  or 
another  for  escape  ;  last  autumn  two  fel- 
lows got  away  by  following  the  course  of 
the  sewers  and  gaining  the  LifPey ;  they 
must  have  passed  two  days  underground, 
and  up  to  their  necks  in  waiter  a  great  part 
of  the  time." 

"Ay,  and  besides  that,"  observed  anoth- 
er— for  already  some  ten  or  twelve  persons 
were  assembled  on  the  roof  as  well  as  Dar- 
cy and  the  landlord — "  they  had  to  wade 
the  river  at  the  ebb-tide,  when  the  mud  is 
at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  deep." 

"How  that  was  done,  I  cannot  guess," 
said  Darcy. 

"  A  man  will  do  many  a  thing  for  liber- 
ty, sir,"  remarked  another,  who  was  but- 
toned up  in  a  frieze  coat,  although  the 
night  was  hot  and  sultry;  "these  poor 
devils  there  were  willing  to  risk  being  roast- 
ed alive  for  the  chance  of  it." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Darcy  ;  "fellows  that 
have  a  taste  for  breaking  the  law  need  not 
be  supposed  desirous  of  observing  it  as  to 
their  mode  of  death  ;  and  yet  they  must 
have  been  daring  rascals  to  have  made  such 
an  attempt  as  this." 

"Maybe  you  know  the  old  song,  sir,'' 
said  the  other  laughing  : 

"  There's  miiny  a  man  no  bolts  can  keep, 
No  chains  be  made  to  bind  him. 
And  though  fetters  be  heavy,  and  cells  be  deep, 
He'll  fling  them  far  behind  him." 

'"  I  have  heard  the  ditty,"  answered  the 
'knight,  "and  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
the  last  lines  run  thus  : 
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"Though  iron  bolts  iiiiiy  I'ust  and  rot. 
And  si  one  and  niorlar  ci'uinbl<3  ; 
Frt'iioy,  beware  !  for  well  I  wot 
Your  pride  may  have  a  tumble." 

"  Devil  a  lie  in  tiiat,  anyliow,  sir, "•said 
the  other,  lauc'liing  lic;iTti!y,  '"and  an  uglier 
tumble  a  man  needn't  have  than  to  siij) 
through  Tom  Galvin's  fingers.  But  I  see 
tlie  fire  is  out  now,  so  Til  be  jogging  home- 
ward ;  good-niglit,  sir." 

"Good-night,"  said  Darcy  ;  and  then,  as 
the  other  moved  away,  turning  to  the  land- 
lord, he  asked  if  he  knew  the  stranger. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  came  up 
with  some  others  to  have  a  look  at  the  fire." 

"  Well,  I'll  to  my  bed," said  Darcy  ;  "let. 
me  be  awakened  at  four  o'clock.  I  see  I 
shall  have  but  a  short  sleep,  the  day  is 
breaking  already." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

BOARDING-nOUSB   CRITICISM. 

It-  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days  that  Darcy's  departure  was  made 
known  to  the  denizens  of  Port  Ballintray. 
If  the  event  was  slow  of  annot^ncemout, 
they  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the  tar- 
diness of  the  tidings  by  the  freedom  of  their 
commentary  on  all  its  possible  and  impos- 
sible reasons.  There  was  not  a  casualty,' 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  vicissi- 
tudes, unquoted  ;  deaths,  births,  and  mar  • 
riages  were  ransacked  in  newspapers  ;  all 
sudden  and  unexpected  turns  of  fortuna 
were  well  weiglied  ;  accidents  and  offenses 
scanned  with  cunning  eyes,  and  the  various 
paragraphs  to  which  editorial  mysterious- 
ness  gave  an  equivocal  interpretation  were 
commented  on  with  a  perseverance  and  an 
ingenuity  wortliy  of  a  higher  theme. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  no  class  of  per- 
sons are  viewed  more  suspiciously,  or  excite 
more  sharp  criticism  from  their  neighbors, 
tlian  those  who,  with  evidently  narrow 
means,  prefer  retirement  and  estrange- 
ment from  the  world  ^o  mixing  in  the  small 
circle  of  some  petty  locality.  A  hundred 
schemes  are  put  in  motion  "to  ascertain  by 
what  right  such  siiperiority  is  asserted—why, 
and  on  what  grounds,  they  affect  to  be  better 
than  their  neighbors,  and  so  on  ;  the  only 
offense  all  the  while  consisting  in  an  isola- 
tion which  cannot  with  truth  imply  any 
such  imputation. 

V/^hen  the  Knight  af  Gwynne  found  him- 
self by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  con- 
demned to  a  station  so  different  from  his 
previous  life,  he  addressed  himself  at  once 


to  the  difficulties  of  his  lot ;  and,  well  aware 
that  all  reserve  on  his  part  would  be  set 
I  down  as  the  cloak  of  some  deep  mystery, 
he  affected  an  air  of  easy  cordiality   witli 
1  such  of  the  boarding-houvse  ])arty  as  he  ever 
met,  and  endeavored,  by  a  toiu;  of  well-as- 
sumed fatniliarity.  to  avoid  all  detection  of 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  new  aS' 
I  sociates. 

j  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  admitted  Mr. 
Dempsey  to  his  acquaintance,  and  even 
asked  him  to  his  cottage.  In  this  diplo- 
1  macy  be  met  with  little  assistance  from 
Lady  Eleanor  and  his  daughter  ;  the  former, 
from  a  natural  coldness  of  manner  and  an 
instinctive  hoiTor  of  everything  low  and 
underbred.  Helen's  perceptions  of  such 
things  were  just  as  acute,  but,  inheriting 
the  gay  and  lively  temperament  of  her 
father's  house,  she  better  liked  to  laugh  at 
the  absurdities  of  vulgar  people  than  in- 
dulge a  mere  sense  of  dislike  to  their  so- 
ciety. Such  allies  were  too  dangerous  to 
depend  on,  and  hence  the  knight  conducted 
his  plans  unaided  and  unsuppcrted. 

Whether  Mr,  Dempsey  was  bought  off 
by  the  flattering  exception  made  in  his 
favor,  and  that  he  felt  an  implied  superior- 
ity on  being  deemed  their  advocate,  he 
certainly  assumed  that  position  in  the  circle 
of  Mrs.  Fumbally's  household,  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  sustained  his  part  with  a 
certain  mysterious  demeanor  that  imposed 
on  many. 

"  Weil,  he's  gone,  at  all  events  !  "  said  a 
thin  old  lady  with  a  green  shade  over  a 
pair  of  greener  eyes,  "  that  can't  be  denied, 
I  hope  !  Went  off  like  a  shot  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Sandy  M'Shane  brought  him 
into  Coleraine,  for  the  Dtiblin  coach,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  it  was  an  outside  jjlaee 
he  took—" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  interposed 
a  fat  little  woman,  with  a  choleric  red  face 
and  a  tremulous  under-lip — she  was  an 
authoress  in  the  provincial  papers,  and  oc- 
casionally invented  her  English  as  well  as 
her  incidents — "it  was  the  Dorry  mail  he 
went  by.  Archy  M'Clure  trod  on  his  toe, 
and  asked  pardon  for  it,  just  to  get  him 
into  conversation,  but  he  seemed  very  much 
dejected,  and  wouldn't  interlocute." 

"Very  strange,  indeed!"  rejoined  the 
lady  of  the  shade,  "becatise  I  had  my  in- 
formation from  Williams,  the  guard  of  the 
coach." 

"And  I  mine  from  Archy  M'Clure  him- 
self." 

"  And  both  were  wrong,"  interposed  Paul 
Dempsey,  triumphantly. 

"It's  not  very  polite  to  tell  us  so,  Mr. 
Dempsey,"  said  the  thin  old  lady,  bridling. 
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"Perhaps  the  politeness  ma)'^- equal  the 
voraeity,"  said  the  fat  hidy,  wlio  was  almost 
boiling'  over  with  wrath. 

"This  Gwynne  wasn't  all  right,  dci)cnd 
upon  it,"'  interposed  a  certain  little  man  in 
powder;  "i  have  my  own  suspicions  about 
him." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Dunlop,  what's  your 
opinion  ?     I"d  like  to  hear  it." 

"What  does  Mrs.  M'Gaudlish  say?" 
rejoined  the  little  gentleman,  turning  to 
the  authoress— for,  in  the  boarding-house, 
they  both  presided  judicially  in  all  domes- 
tic inquisitions  regarding  conduct  and 
character — "what   does   Mrs.    M'Gaudlish 


say 


"I  prefer  letting  Mr.  Dunlop  expose 
himself  before  me." 

"  Tiie  case  is  doubtful — dark — mysteri- 
ous," said  Dunlop,  with  a  solemn  pause 
after  each  word. 

"The  more  beyond  my  conjunctions," 
said  the  lady.  "  You  remember  what  the 
young  gentleman  says  in  the  Latin  poet, 
'  Sam  Davy,  uon  sum  Euripides.'" 

"I'll  tell  you  my  opinion,  then,"'  said 
Mr.  Dunlop,  Avho  was  evidently  mollified 
by  the  classical  allusion,  and,  Vith  firm 
and  solemn  gesture,  he  crossed  over  to 
wdiere  she  sat,  and  v/hispered  a  few  words 
in  her  ear. 

A  slight  scream,  and  a  long-drawn 
^'  Oh  !  "  was  all  the  answer. 

"Upon  my  soul  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr. 
Dunlop,  thrusting  both  hands  into  the 
furthest  depths  of  his  coat-pockets ;  "na}^, 
more,  I'll  maintain  it !  " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,"  said 
Dempsey,  laughing;  "you  think  he's  the 
ganger  that  went  off  with  Mrs.  Murdock  of 
Ballyquirk — " 

"^  Mr.  Dempsey !  Mr.  Dempsey !  the 
ladies,  sir!  the  .ladies!"  called  out  two  or 
three  reproving  voices  from  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  assembly,  while,  as  if  to  corro- 
borate the  justice  of  the  appeal,  the  thin 
lady  drew  her  shade  down  two  inches 
lower,  and  Mr.  Dunlop's  face  became  what 
painters  call  "of  a  warm  tint." 

"  Oh  !  never  talk  of  a  rope  where  a 
man's  father  was  hanged,"  muttered  Paul 
to  himself,  for  he  felt  all  the  severity  of 
his  condemnation,  though  he  knew  that 
the  point  of  law  was  against  him. 

"There's  a  rule  in  this  establish mont? 
Mr.'  Dempsey,"  said  Mr.  Dunlop,  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  judge  delivering  a  charge 
— "  a  rule  devised  to  .protect  the  purity, 
the  innocence  " — here  the  ladies  held  down 
their  heads — "the  beauty — '' 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  will  "add,  the  helpless- 
ness of  that  sex — " 


"  Paul's  right,  by  Jove  !  "  hiccupcd  Jack 
Leonard,  whose  faculties,  far  immersed  in 
the  eifecfs  of  strong  whisky-and-water, 
suddenly  Hashed  out  into  momentary  intel- 
ligence— "  I  say  he's  right !  ^Vho  says  the 
reverse  ? " 

"Oh,  Captain  Leonard  !— oh  dear,  Mr. 
Dunlop  !  ■'  screamed  three  or  four  female 
voices  in  concert,  "don't  let  it  proceed 
further." 

A  faint  and  an  anxious  group  were 
gathered  around  the  little  gentleman, 
whose  warlike  indications  grew  stronger  as 
pacific  entreaties  increased. 

"He  shall  explain  liis  words,"  said  he, 
with  a  cautious  glance  to  see  that  his  ob- 
servatior.  was  not  overheard  ;  then,  seeing 
tliat  his  adversary  had  relapsed  into  obliv- 
ion, he  added,  "he  shall  withdraw  them;" 
and  finally,  emboldened  by  success,  he 
vociferated,  "or  he  shall  eat  them.  I'll 
teach  him,"  said  the  now  triumphant  vic- 
tor, "  that  it  is  not  in  Mark  Dunlop's 
presence  ladies  are  to  be  insulted  Avith  im- 
punity. Let  the  attempt  be  made  by  whom 
it  will — he  may  be  a  lieutenant  on  half  pa}'', 
or  on  full  pay  ! — I  tell  him,  I  don't  care  a 
rush." 

"Of  course  not !"  "Why  would  you  ?" 
and  so  on,  were  uttered  in  ready  chorus 
around  liim,  and  he  resumed  : 

"And  as  for  this  Grwynne,  or  Quin,  who 
lives  up  at  the  Corvy  yonder,  for  all  the 
airs  he  gives  himself,  and  his  fine  ladies 
too,  my  simple  belief  is  he's  a  government 

"Is  that  your  opinion,  sir?"  said  a 
deep  and  almost  solemn  voice,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Miss  Daly  appeared  at  the 
open  window.  She  leaned  her  arm  on  the 
sill,  and  calmly  stared  at  the  now  terrified 
speaker,  wiiile  she  repeated  the  words,  "Is 
that  your  opinion,  sir  ?" 

Before  the  surprise  her  v/ords  had  ex- 
cited subsided,  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  She  was  dressed  in  her  riding- 
habit,  for  she  had  that  moment  returned 
from  an  excursion  along  the  coast. 

"  Mr.  Dunlop,"  said  the  lady,  advancing 
toward  him,  "I  never  play  the  eavesdrop- 
per ;  but  you  spoke  so  loud,  doubtless  pur- 
posely, that  nothing  short  of  deafness  could 
escape  hearing  you.  You  were  pleased  to 
express  a  belief  respecting  the  position  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
claim  some  friendship." 

"I  always  hold  myself  ready,  madam,  to 
render  an  account  to  any  individual  of 
whom  I  express  an  ppinion^to  himself, 
personally,  I  mean." 

"Of  course  you  do,  sir.  It  is  a  very 
laudable  habit,''  said  she,  dryly  ;  "  but  in 
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this  case — don't  intcrrii)>t  iiic — in  tlic  i)res- 
ent  case,  it  ctinnot  a]){)ly,  because  ilio  per- 
son tnichieed.  is  absent.  Yes,  sir,  I  said 
traduced." 

''  Oil,  madam,  I  must  say  tlie  word 
would  better  suit  one  more  able  to  susjiain 
it.  I  shall  take  the  lilj(;rty  to  withdraw." 
And  so  sayinijf,  he  moved  toward  the  door  : 
but  Miss  Daly  inter])osed,  and  by  a  gesture 
of  her  hand,  in  which  she  held  a  formid- 
able horse wliip,  gave  a  very  unmistakable 
sign  that  the  passage  was  not  free. 

"You'll  not  go  yet,  sir.  I  have  not 
done  Avitli  you,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  every 
accent  of  which  vilirated  in  the  little  man's 
heart.  "Y'ou  affect  to  regret,  sir,  that  1 
am  not  of  the  sex  that  exacts  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  called  ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  come  of  a 
family  that  never  gave  long  scores  to  a  debt 
of  honor.  You  have  presumed — in  a  com- 
pany, certainly,  where  the  hazard  to  con- 
tradiction was  small — to  asperse  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  you  know  nothing — not  one 
single  fact — not  one  iota  of  his  life,  charac- 
ter, or  fortune.  -  You  have  dared  to  call 
him  by  words,  every  letter  of  which  would 
have  left  a  welt  on  your  shoulders  if  uttered 
in  his  hearing.  Now,  as  I  am  certain  he 
would  pay  any  little  debts  I  might  have 
perchance  forgotten  in  leaving  a  place 
where  I  had  resided,  so  Avill  I  do  likewise 
by  him,  and  here,  on  this  spot,  and  in  this 
fair  company,  I  call  upon  you  to  unsay 
your  falsehood,  or — "  Here  she  made  one 
step  forward,  with  an  air  and  gesture  that 
made  Mr.  Dunlop  retire  with  a  most  comic 
alacrity.  "Don't be  afraid,-sir,"  continued 
she,  laughing.  "I^ly  brother,  Mr.  Bagenal 
Daly,  will  arrive  here  soon.  He's  no  new 
name  to  your  ears.  In  any  case,  I  promise 
you,  that  whatever  you  find  objectionable 
in  my  proceedings  toward  you,  he  will  be 
most  happy  to  sustain.  Now,  sir,  the 
hand  wants  four  minutes  to  six.  If  the 
hour  strike  before  you'call  yourself  a  wan- 
ton, gratuitous  calumniator,  I'll  flog  you 
round  the  room." 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  female 
portion  of  the  assembly  at  a  threat  the  ut- 
terance of  which  was  really  not  less  terrific 
than  the  meaning. 

"Such  a  spectacle,'',  continued  Miss 
Daly,  sarcastically,  "  I  should  scruple  to 
inflict  on  this  fair  company  ;  but  the  taste 
that  could  find  pleasure  in  vv'itless,  pointless 
slander,  may  not,  it  is  possible,  dislike  to 
see  a  little  castigation.  Now,  sir,  you  have 
just  one  minute  and  a  quarter." 

"I  protest  against  this  conduct,  madam. 
I  here  declare — " 

"Declare  nothing,  sir,  till  you  have 
avowed  yourself  by  your  real  ncime   and 


character.  If  you  cannot  restrain  your 
tongue,  I'll  very  soon  convince  you  that  itg 
conse(pienccs  are  far  from  agreeable.  Id 
what  you  have  spoken  false  'r* " 

"  There  may  come  a  heavy  reckon iuii-  lor 
all  this,  madam."  said  Dunlop,  trembling 
between  fear  and  i)a;%siori. 

"  I  ask  you  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
are  your  words  untrue  ?  Very  well,  sir. 
You  held  a  commission  in  Germany,  they 
say,  and  probal^ly,  as  a  military  man,' you 
may  think  it  undignified  to  surrender,  ex- 
ec] )t  on  compulsion." 

Wich  these  words  Miss  Daly  advanced  to- 
ward him  will)  a  firm  and  determined  air, 
while  a  cry  of  horror  arose  through  the 
room,  and  the  fairer  portion  intrepidly 
threw  themselves  in  front  of  their  cham- 
pion, Avhile  Dempsey  and  the  others  only 
restrained  their  laugliter  for  fear  of  person- 
al consequences.  Pushing  fiercely  on.  Miss 
Daly  was  almost  at  his  side,  when  the  door 
of  the  room  was  opened,  and  a  deep  and 
well-known  voice  called  out  to  her, 

"'  Maria,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  .?" 

"  Oh,  Bagenal,"  cried  she,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand,  "  I  scarcely  expected  you  be- 
fore eight  o'clock." 

"'  But  in  the  name  of  everything  ridic- 
ulous, what  has  happened  ?  Were  you  al)Out 
to  horsewhip  this  pleasant  company  ?  " 

'•  Only  one  of  its  members,''  said  Miss 
Daly,  coolly — "  a  little  gentleman  who  has 
thought  proper  to  be  more  lavish  of  his 
calumny  than  his  courage.  I  hand  him 
over  to  you,  now,  and  faith,  though  I  don't 
think  that  he  had  any  fancy  for  me,  he'll 
gain  by  the  exchange  !  You'll  find  him 
yonder,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  corner 
where  already  the  majority  of  the  party 
were  gathered  together. 

Miss  Daly  was  mistaken,  however,  for 
Mr.  Dunlop  had  made  his  escai)e  during  the 
brief  interchange  of  greetings  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  "  Come,  Bagenal," 
said  she,  smiling,  "it's  all  for  the  best.  I 
have  given  him  a  lesson  lio'll  not  readily 
forget — had  you  been  the  teacher,  he  might 
not  have  lived  to  remember  it." 

"AVhat  a  ]»lace  for  yo2i,!  "  said  Bagenal, 
as  he  threw  his  eye  superciliously  around 
the  apartment  and  its  occupants  ;  then 
taking  her  arm  within  his  own,  he  led  her 
forth,  and  closed  the  door  after  them. 

Once  more  alone,  Daly  learned  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  sorrow,  that  his 
sister  had  never  seen  the  Dareys,  and  save 
by  a  single  call,  when  she  left  her  name, 
had  made  no  advances  toward  their  acquain- 
tance. She  showed  a  degree  of  repugnance, 
too,  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  rather  en- 
deavored to  dismiss  it  by  sajing  shortly.. 
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"  Lady  Eleanor  is  a  fine  lady,  and  her 
daughter  a  wit.  What  could  there  be  in 
common  between  us  ?  " 

"  Uut  for  Da,rcy"s  sake  ?  " 

"  For  Ms  sake  I  stayed  away,''  rejoined 
she  hastily  ;  "  they  would  havetliought  me 
a  bore,  and,  perhaps,  have  told  him  as 
much.  In  a  word,  Bagenal,  1  didn't  like 
it,  and  that's  enough.  "Neither  of  us  were 
trained  to  put  much  constraint  on  our  in- 
clinations. I  doubt  if  the  lesson  would 
be  easily  learned  at  our  present  time  of 
life." 

Daly  muttered  some  half-intelligible  bit- 
terness about  female  obstinacy  and  wrong- 
headcdness,  and  walked  slowly  to  and  fro. 
"  I  must  see  Maurice  at  once,"  said  he,  at 
length. 

"  That  will  be  no  easy  task  ;  he  left  this 
for  Dublin  on  Tuesday  last." 

*'  And  has  not  returned  ?  When  does  he 
come  back  ?  " ' 

"  His  old  butler,  who  brought  me  the 
news,  says  not  for  some  weeks." 

"Confusion  and  misery!"  exclaimed 
Daly;  "was  there  ever  anything  so  ill- 
timed  !     And  he's  in  Dublin  ?  " 

"He  went  thither,  but  there  would  seem 
some  mystery  about  his  ultimate  destina- 
tion ;  the  old  man  hinted  at  London." 

"  London  ! "  said  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
'*It's  now  the  18th,  and  on  Saturday  she 
sails. " 

''Who  sails?"  asked  Miss  Daly,  with 
more  of  eagerness  than  she  yet  exhibited. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  Molly,  I  hadn't  told  you, 
I'm  about  to  take  a  voyage — not  a  very  long 
one,  but  still  distant  enough  to  make  me 
wish  to  say  '  Good-by '  ere  we  separate.  If 
God  wills  it,  I  shall  be  back  early  in  the 
spring. " 

"  What  new  freak  is  this,  Bagenal  ? " 
said  she,  almost  sternly  ;  "  I  thought  that 
time  and  the  world's  crosses  might  have 
taught  you  to  care  for  quietness,  if  not  for 
home." 

"Home  !"  repeated  he,  in  an  accent  the 
sorrow  of  which  sank  into  her  very  heart  ; 
"  when  had  I  ever  a  home  ?  I  had  a  house 
and  lands,  and  equipages,  horses,  and  liv- 
eried servants,  all  that  wealth  could  com- 
mand, or  my  own  reckless  vanity  could 
prompt,  but  these  did  not  make  a  home  I  " 

"  You  often  promised  we  should  have 
such  one  day,  Bagenal,"  said  she,  tenderly, 
while  she  stole  her  hand  within  his  ;  "you 
often  told  me  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  should  enjoy  poverty  with  a  better 
grace  than  ever  we  dispensed  riches." 

"  We  surely  are  poor  enough  to  make  the 
trial  now,"  said  he,  with  a  bitterness  of  al- 
most savage  enei'gy. 


"And  if  we  are,  Bagenal,"  replied  she, 
"  there  is  the  more  need  to  draw  more 
closely  to  each  other ;  let  us  begin  at 
once." 

"  Not  yet,  Molly,  not  yet,"  said  he,  pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  eyes.  "I  would 
grasp  such  a  refuge  as  eagerly  as  yourself, 
for,"  added  he,  with  deep  emotion,  "I  am 
to  the  full  as  weary  !  but  I  cannot  do  ii 
yet." 

Miss  Daly  knew  iier  brother's  temper  too 
long  and  too  well,  either  to  offer  a  contin- 
ued opposition  to  any  strongly  expressed 
resolve,  or  to  question  him  about  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  showed  any  desire  of 
reserve. 

"Have  you  no  Dublin  news  for  me?" 
she  said,  as  if  willing  to  suggest  some  less 
touching  subject  for  conversation. 

"No,""Moliy;  Dublin  is  deserted.  The 
few  who  still  linger  in  town  seem  only  half 

j  awake  to  the  new  condition  of  events.   The' 
Government  party  are  away  to  England  ; 
they  feel,  doubtless,  bound  in  honor  to  dis- 
pense their  gold- in  the  land  it  came  from  ; 

I  and  the  patriots — Heaven  bless  the  mark  ! 

'  — they  look  as  rueful  as  if  they  began  to 

'  susjiect  that  patriotism  was  too  dear  a  lux- 

i  ury  after  all." 

"And  this  burning  of   Newgate — what 

;  did  it  mean  ?    Was  there,  as  the  newspaper 

I  makes  out,  anything  like  a  political  plot 

\  connected  with  it  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Molly.  The 
whole  affair  was  contrived  among  the  pris- 
oners.   'Freney,  the  well-known  highway- 

I  man,  was  in  the  jail,  and,  although  not 
tried,  his  conviction  was  certain." 

j      "  And  they  say  he  has  escaped.     Can  it 

:  be  possible  that  some  persons  of  influence, 

I  as  the  journals  hint,  actually  interested 
themselves  for  the  escape  of  a  man  like 

i  this  ?  " 

j  "  Everything  is  possible  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety like  ours,  Molly." 

!      "  But  a  highwayman — a  robber — a  fel- 
low that  made  the  roads  unsafe  to  travel  ! " 
"All  true,"  said  Daly,  laughing.     "No- 

i  body  ever  kept  a  hawk  for  a  singing  bird  ; 
but  he's  a  bold  villain  to  pounce  upon  an- 
other." 

"  I  like  uot  such  appliances  ;  they  scarce- 
ly serve  a  good  name,  and  they  make  a  bad 
one  worse." 

"I'm  quite  of  your  mind,  Molly,"  said 
Dah^,  thoughtfully;  "and  if  honest  men 
wore  plenty,  he  would  be  but  a  fool  who 
held  any  dealings  with  the  knaves.  But 
here  comes  the  car  to  convey  me  to  the 
Corvy.  I  will  make  a  hasty  visit  to  Lady 
Eleanor,  and  be  back  with  you  by  supper- 
time." 
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Neither  of  (he  ladies  was  at  home  when 
Bagenal  Daly,  followed  by  his  servant 
Sandy,  reached  the  Corvy,  and  sat  down 
in  the  porch  to  await  their  return.  Busied 
with  his  own  reflections,  which,  to  judf^^e 
from  the  deep  abstraction  of  his  manner, 
seemed  weighty  and  important,  Daly  never 
looked  up  from  the  ground,  while  Sandy 
leisurely  walked  round  the  building  to  note 
the  changes  made  in  his  absence,  and  com- 
ment, in  no  flattering  sense,  on  the  art  by 
which  the  builder  had  concealed  so  many 
traits  of  the  Corvy's  origin, 

"  Ye'd  no  ken  she  was  a  ship  ava  !  "  said 
he  to  himself,  as  he  examined  tlio  walls 
over  which  the  trellised  creepers  were 
trained,  and  the  latticed  windows  festooned 
by  the  honeysuckle  and  the  clemaHs,  and 
gazed  in  sadness  over  the  altered  building. 
"  She's  no  a  bit  like  the  auld  Corvy  ! " 

"  Of  course  she's  not ! "  said  Daly,  testi- 
ly, for  the  remark  had  suddenly  aroused 
him  from  his  musings.  "  What  the  devil 
would  yoii  have  ?  Are  you  like  the  raw 
and  ragged  fellow  I  took*  from  this  bleak 
coast,  and  led  over  more  than  half  the 
world?" 

■^^  Troth,  I  am  no  the  same  man  noo  that 
I  vv^as  sax-and-forty  years  agane,  and  sorry 
I  am  to  say  it." 

"■  Sorry — sorry  !  not  to  be  half-starved, 
and  less  than  half-clad  ;  hauling  a  net  one 
day,  and  being  dragged  for  yourself  the 
next — sorry  !  " 

"  Even  sae,  sore  sorry.  Eight-and-sixty 
may  be  aye  sorry  not  to  be  twa-and-twenty. 
I  ken  nae  rise  in  life  can  pay  off  that  score. 
It's  nae  ower  pleasant  to  think  on,  but  I'm 
no  the  man  I  was  then.  No,  nor  for  that 
matter,  yerself  neither." 

Daly  w^as  too  long  accustomed  to '  the 
familiarity  of  Sandy's  manner  to  feel  of- 
fended at  the  remark,  though  he  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  to  relish  its  application. 
Without  making  any  reply,  he  arose  and 
entered  the  hall.  On  every  side  were  ob- 
jects reminding  him  of  the  past,  strange 
and  sad  commentary  on  the  words  of  his 
servant.  Sandy  appeared  to  foel  the  force 
of  such  allies,  and,  as  he  stood  near,  watch- 
ed the  effect  the  various  articles  produced 
on  his  master's  countenance. 

''A  bonnie  rifle  she  is,"  said  \\q,  as  if  in- 
terpreting the  admiring  look  Daly  bestowed 
upon  a  richly  ornamented  gun.  "•'  Do  you 
mind  the  day  your  honor  shot  the  corbie 
at  the  Tcgeru  See  ? '' 

*'  Where  the  Tyrol  fellows  set  on  us,  on 


the  road  to  Innf;])ruck,  and  I  Ijrought  down 
the  bird  to  show  them  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  marksman  as  good  at  least  as 
themselves." 

"Just  sae,  it  was  a  bra'  shot ;  your  hand 
was  as  firm,  and  your  eye  as  steady  then  as 
any  man's." 

"I  could  do  the  feat  this  minute,''  said 
Daly,  angrily,  as  turning  away  he  detached 
a  heavy  broadsword  from  the  wall. 

'•  She  was  aye  over  weighty  in  the  hilt," 
said  Sandy,  with  a  dry  malice. 

'*  You  used  to  draw  that  bowstring  to 
your  ear,"  said  Daly,  sternly,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  Swiss  bow  of  portentous  size. 

"'  1  had  twa  hands  in  those  days,"  said 
the  other,  calmly,  and  without  the  slight- 
est change  of  either  voice  or  manner. 

Not  so  with  him  to  whom  tiiey  were  ad- 
dressed. A  flood  of  feelings  seemed  to  pour 
across  his  memory,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Sandy's  shoulder,  he  said,  in  an  accent  of 
very  unusual  emotion,  "  You  are  right, 
Sandy,  I  must  be  changed  from  what  I 
used  to  be." 

"  Let  us  awa  to  the  auld  life  we  led  in 
those  days,"  said  the  other,  impetuously, 
"  and  we'll  soon  be  ourselves  again  ! 
Doesn't  that  remind  yer  honor  of  the  dark 
night  on  the  Ottawa,  when  you  sent  the 
canoe,  with  the  pine-torch  burning  in  her 
bow,  down  the  stream  ;  and  drew  all  the 
fire  of  the  Indian  fellows  on  her." 

"It  was  a  grand  sight,"  cried  Daly,  rap- 
turously, "to  see  the  dark  river  glittering 
with  its  torchlight,  and  the  chiefs,  as  they, 
stood  rifle  in  hand  peering  into  the  dense 
pine  copse,  and  making  the  echoes  ring 
with  their  war-cries.'' 

"Jt  was  unco  near  at  one  time,"  said 
Sandy,  as  he  took  up  the  fold  of  the  blan- 
ket Avith  which  his  effigy  in  the  canoe  was 
costumed.  "There's  the  twa  bullet-holes, 
and  here,  the  arrow-head  in  the  plank, 
where  I  had  my  head  !  If  ye  had  missed 
the  Delaware  chap  wi'  the  yellow  cloth  on 
his  forehead — " 

"I  soon  changed  its  color  for  him,"  said 
Daly,  savagely. 

"  Troth  did  ye  ;  ye  gied  him  a  bonny 
war  paint  ;  how  he  sprang  into  the  air  ;  I 
think  I  see  him  noo  ;  many  a  night  when 
I'm  lying  awake  I  think  I  can  hear  the 
dreadful  screech  he  gave,  as  he  plunged 
into  the  river." 

"  It  was  not  a  cry  of  j^ain,  it  was  baffled 
vengeance,"  said  Daly. 

"He  never  forgave  the  day  3'e  gripped 
him  by  the  twa  hands  in  yer  ain  one,  and 
made  the  squaws  laugh  at  him.  Eh,  how 
that  auld  deevil  they  cau'd  l>lack  Buffalo 
yelled  !     Her  greasy  cheeks  shook  and  swell- 
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cd  over  her  dark  eyes,  till  ilie  face  looked 
iiko  nothing  but  a  tar  lake  in  Demerara 
when  there's  a  liurricane  l)U)win'  over  it." 

"You  had  ratlier  a  tenderness  in  that 
quarter,  if  I  remember  riglit,"'  said  Daly, 
dryly. 

"I'll  no  deny  she  was  a  l)ra  sauncie 
woman,  and  kenned  weel  to  mak  a  haggis 
wi'  an  ape's  head  and  shoulders."  Sanely 
smacked  his  lips,  as  if  the  thought  had 
brought  np  pleasant  memories. 

"  How  I  escaped  tiiat  bullet  is  more  than 
I  can  guess,"  said  Dal)',  as  he  inspected  the 
blanket  where  it  was  jii creed  by  a  shot ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  threw  its  wide  folds  over 
his  shoulders,  the  better  to  judge  of  the 
position. 

**  Ye  aye  woi'e  it  more  on  this  side,"'  said 
Sandy,  arranging  the  folds  with  tasteful 
pride  ;  "  an'  troth,  it  becomes  you  well. 
Tak  the  bit  tomahawk  in  your  hand,  noo. 
Ecli !  but  yer  like  yersel  once  more." 

*'  We  may  have  to  don  this  gear  again, 
and  sooner  than  you  think,"  said  Daly, 
thoughtfully. 

"Nae  a  "bit  sooner  than  I'd  like,"  said 
Sandy.  "The  salvages,  as  they  ca'  them, 
hae  neither  baillies  nor  policemen,  they  hae 
nae  cranks  about  lawyers  and  'tornies  ;  a 
grip  o'  a  man's  hair  and  a  sharp  knife  is 
even  as  mickle  a  reason  as  a  hempen  cord 
and  a  gallows  tree  !  Ech,  it  warms  my 
bluid  again  to  see  you  stridin'  up  and  doon 
— if  you  had  but  a  smudge  o'  yellow  ochre, 
or  a  bit  o'  red  round  your  eyes,  ye'd  look 
awful  Avell." 

"What  are  you  staring  at  ?  "  said  Daly, 
as  Sandy  opened  a  door  steal  thify,  and 
gazed  down  the  passage  toward  tlie  kitchen. 

"  I'm  thinking  that  as  there  is  naebody 
in  the  house  but  the  twa  lasses,  maybe  your 
honor  would  try  a  war-cry —ye  ken  ye  could 
do  it  bra'ly  once." 

"I  may  need  the  craft  soon  again,"  said 
Daly,  thoughtfully. 

"  Mercy  upon  us  !  here's  the  leddies  ! " 
cried  Sandy.  But  before  Daly  could  disen- 
cumber himself  of  his  weapons  and  cos- 
tume, Helen  entered  the  hall. 

If  Lady  Eleanor  started  at  the  strange 
apparition  before  her,  and  involuntarily 
turned  her  eye  toward  the  canoe,  to  see 
that  its  occupant  was  still  there,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  so  strongly  did 
the  real  and  the  counterfeit  man  resemble 
each  other.  The  first  surprise  over,  he  was 
welcomed  with  sincere  pleasure.  All  the 
eccentricities  of  character  which  in  former 
days  were  commented  on  so  sharply  were 
forgotten,  or  their  memory  replaced  by  the 
proofs  of  his  ardent  devotion. 

"How   well  you  are  looking!"  was  his 


lir.-st  exclamation,  as  he  gazed  at  Lady 
Eleanor  and  Helen  alternately,  with  that 
steady  stare  which  is  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  age  toward  beauty. 

"There  is  no  such  tonic  as  necessity,'' 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  smiling,  "and  it  would 
seem  as  if  health  were  too  jealous  to  visit 
us,  when  we  had  every  other  blessing." 

"It  is  worth  them  all,  madam.  I  am 
ah  old  man,  and  have  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that  what  are 
called  its  trials  lie  chiefly  in  our  weakness- 
es. We  can  all  of  us  carry  a  heavier  load 
than  fortune  lays  on  us — "  He  suddenly 
checked  himself,  as  if  havi]:!g  unwittingly 
lapsed  into  something  like  rebuke,  and  then 
said,   "  I  find  you  alone  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes;  Darcy  has  left  us,  suddenly  and 
almost  mysteriously,  Avithout  you  can  help 
us  to  a  clearer  insight.  A  letter  from  the 
War-office  arrived  here  on  Tuesday,  acknow- 
ledging, in  most  complimentary  terms,  the 
fairness  of  his  claim  for  military  employ- 
ment, and  requesting  his  presence  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  evidently  in  reply  to  an  ap- 
plication, although  the  knight  made  none 
such." 

"But  he  has  friends,  mamma— warm- 
hearted and  affectionate  ones — who  might 
have  done  so,"  said  Helen,  as  she  fixed  her 
gaze  steadily  on  Daly. 

"And  you,  madam,  have  relatives  of 
high  and  commanding  influence,"  said  he, 
avoiding  to  return  Helen's  glance — "men 
of  rank  and  station,  Avho  might  well  feel 
proud  of  such  a  proi('ge  as  Maurice  Darcy. 
And  what  have  they  given  him  ?  " 

"We  can  tell  you  nothing  ;  the  official 
letter  may  explain  more  to  your  clear-sight- 
edness, and  I  will  fetch  it."  So  saying. 
Lady  Eleanor  arose  and  left  the  room. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  closed,  when  Daly 
stood  up,  and,  walking  over,  leaned  his  arm 
on  the  back  of  Helen's  chair. 

"  You  received  my  letter,  did  you  not  ?  " 
said  he,  hurriedly.  "You  know  the  result 
of  the  trial  ?  " 

Helen  nodded  assent,  while  a  secret  emo- 
tion covered  her  face  with  crimson,  as  Daly 
resttmed  : 

"There  was  ill-luck  everywhere:  the 
case  badly  stated  ;  Lionel  absent ;  I  myself 
detained  in  Dublin,  by  an  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity— everything  unfortunate,  even  to 
the  last  incident.  Had  I  been  tliere,  mat- 
ters would  have  taken  another  course. 
Still,  Helen,  Forester  was  right ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  there  is  no  scanty  store  of 
generous  warmth  in  a  heart  that  can  throb 
so  strongly  l)eneath  the  aiguiletted  coat  of 
an  aid-de-camp.  The  holiday  habits  of 
that  tinsel  life  teach  few  lessons  of  self-de- 
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votion,  and  t]ic  poor  fellow  has  paid   the 
peiialiy  heavily." 

"What  lias  happened  ?"  said  Ilclon,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

"He  is  di.-sinherilfd,  I  hear.  All  his 
prospects  depended  on  his  niotlier  ;  she  lias 
cast  him  olf,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  is  about 
to  marry.  Marriage  is  always  the  last  vqn- 
geance  of  a  widow." 

"  Hero  is  the  letteiV'  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
entering;  "  let  ns  hope  you  can  read  its 
intentions  belter  than  Ave  have." 

"Flattering,  certainly,"  muttered  Daly, 
as  he  conned  over  the  lines,  to  liimself. 
"It's  quite  plain  they  mean  to  do  some- 
thing generous.  I  trust  I  may  learn  it  be- 
fore I  sail."  ' 

"Sail  !  you  are  not  about  to  travel,  are 
you  ?"  asked  Lady  Eleanor,  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  her  dread  of  being  deprived  of 
such  su])port. 

"  Oil  !  I  forgot  I  luidn't  told  you.  Yes, 
madam,  another  of  those  strange  riddles 
which  have  beset  my  life  compels  me  to 
take  a  long  voyage — -to  America." 

"To  America  ! "  echoed  Helen  ;  and  her 
eye  glanced  as  she  spoke  to  the  Indian  war- 
cloak  and  the  weapons  that  lay  beside  his 
chair. 

"]Si"ot  so,  Helen,"  said  Dal}',  smiling,  as 
if  replying  to  the  insinuated  remark  ;  "  I 
am  too  old  for  such  follies  now.  Not  in 
heart,  indeed,  but  in  limb,"  added  he, 
sternly ;  "for  I  own  I  could  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter than  tlio  prairie  or  the  pine  forest.  I 
know  of  no  cruelty  in  savage  life  that  has 
not  its  counterpart  amid  our  civilization, 
and  for  the  rude  virtues  that  are  nurtured 
there,  they  are  never  warmed  into  existence 
by  the  hotbed  of  selfishness." 

"  But  why  leave  your  friends  ? — vour  sis- 
ter ?" 

"  My  sister  ! "  He  paused,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  came  to  his  cheek  as  he  remembered 
how  she  had  failed  in  all  attention  to  the 
Darcys.  "My  sister,  madam,  is  self-willed 
and  headstrong  as  myself.  She  acknow- 
ledges none  of  the  restraints  or  influence  by 
which  the  social  world  consents  to  be  bound 
and  regulated ;  her  path  has  ever  been 
wild  and  erratic  as  my  own.  We  some- 
times cross,  we  never  contradict,  each 
other."  He  paused,  and  then  muttered  to 
himself,  "  Poor  Molly  !  how  different  I 
knew  you  once  !  And  so,"  added  he,  aloud, 
"I  must  leave  without  seeing  Darcy  !  and 
there  staruis  Sandy,  admonishing  me  that  my 
time  is  already  up.  Good-by,  Lady  Eleanor ; 
good-by,  Helen."  He  turned  his  head  away 
for  a  second,  and  then,  in  a  voice  of  un- 
usual feeling,  said  :  "Farewell  is  always  a 
sad  word,  and  doubly  sad  when  spoken  by 


one  old  as  I  am  ;  but  if  my  heart  is  heavy 
at  this  moment,  it  is  the  selfish  sorrow  of 
him  who  parts  from  those  so  dear.  As  for 
you,  madam,  and  your  fortunes,  I  am  full 
of  good  hope  When  people  talk  of  sutfor- 
ing  virtue,  believe  me,  tiie  element  of  cour- 
age must  be  wanting  ;  but  where  the  stout 
heart  unites  with  the  good  cause,  success 
will  come  at  last." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  the  liands  he  held 
within  his  own,  and  hurried,  before  they 
could  reply,  from  the  room. 

"  Our  last  friend  gone  I  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Eleanor,  as  she  sank  into  a  chair. 

Helen's  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance, 
and  she  sat  down  silently,  and  watched  the 
retiring  figure  of  Daly  and  his  servant  till 
they  disappeared  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER    XLVIIL 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  LEVEE. 

When  Darcy  arrived  in  London,  he 
found  a  degree  of  political  excitement  for 
whicirhe  was  little  prepai-ed.  In  Ireland  the 
Union  had  absort)ed  all  interest  and  anxiety, 
and  with  the  fate  of  tliat  measure  were  ex- 
tinguished the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
speculated  on  national  independence.  Not 
so  in  England  ;  the  real  importance  of  the 
annexation  was  never  thoroughly  considered 
till  the  fact  was  accomplished,  nor,  until 
then,  were  the  great  advantages  and  the 
possible  evils  well  and  maturely  weighed. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  came  the  anxious 
question.  What  next  ?  Was  the  Union  to 
be  the  compensation  for  large  concessions 
to  the  Irisli  people,  or  Avas  it  rather  the 
seal  of  their  incorporation  with  a  more 
powerful  nation,  who,  by  this  great  stroke 
of  policy,  would  annihilate  forever  all 
dreams  of  self-existence  ?  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
clined to  the  former  opinion,  and  believed 
the  moment  propitious  to  award  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  and  to  a  general  remission 
of  tliose  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  tiiem.  To  this  opinion  the  king  was 
firmly  and,  as  it  proved,  insurmountably 
opposed  ;  he  regarded  the  act  of  Union  as 
the  final  settlement  of  all  possible  disagree- 
ments between  the  two  countries,  as  the 
means  of  uniting  the  two  churches,  and 
finally,  of  excluding  at  once  and  forever 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Par- 
liament. This  wide  difference  led  to  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sul)sequently 
to  the  return  of  the  dangerous  indisposition 
of  the  king,  an  attack  brought  on  by  the 
anxiety  and  agitation  this  question  induced. 
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The  hopes  of  the  Wliig  party  stood  liigli  ; 
the  prince"s  friends,  as  tliey  were  styled, 
again  nillicd  around  (Jarlton  House,  where, 
ah-eady,  the  possibility  of  a  long  regency 
was  discussed.  Besides  these  causes  of  ex- 
citement were  others  of  not  less  powerful 
interest';  the  growing  power  of  Bonaparte, 
the  war  in  Egypt,  and  the  possibility  of 
open  hostilities  with  Russia,  who  had  now 
thrown  herself  so  avowedly  into  the  alliance 
of  France. 

Such  were  the  stirring  themes  Darcy 
found  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  he 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  mighty 
interests  they  involved  with  the  narrow 
circle  of  consequences  a  purely  local  legis- 
lature could  discuss  or  decide  upon.  He 
felt  at  once  that  he  trod  the  soil  of  a  more 
powerful  and  more  ambitious  people,  and 
he  remembered  with  a  sigh  his  own  antici- 
pations, that  in  the  English  Parliament  the 
Irish  members  Avould  be  but  the  camp- 
followers  of  the  Crown  or  the  Opposition. 

If  he  was  English  in  his  pride  of  govern- 
ment and  his  sense  of  national  power  and 
greatness,  he  was  Irish  in  his  tastes,  his 
habits,  and  his  affections.  If  he  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Briton  as  the  type  of  national 
honor  and  truth  throughout  the  globe,  he 
was  still  more  ardently  attached  to  that 
laiid  where,  under  the  reflected  grandeur 
of  the  monarchy,  grew  up  the  social  affec- 
tions of  a  poorer  people.  There  is  a  sense 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  the  habits 
of  semi-civilization  very  fascinating  to  cer- 
tain minds,  and  all  the  advantages  of  more 
polished  communities  are  deemed  shallow 
compensation  for  the  ready  compliance  and 
cordial  impulses  of  the  less  cultivated. 

With  all  his  own  high  acquirements  the 
knight  was  of  this  mind,  and  if  he  did  not 
love  England  les3,  he  loved  Ireland  more. 

Meditating  on  the  great  changes  of  for- 
tune Ireland  had  uiulergone  even  within  his 
own  memory,  he  moved  along  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  mighty  city, 
when  he  heard  his  name  called  out.  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  carriage  drew  up  close 
by  hi*m. 

"  How  do  you  do,  knight  ? "  said  a 
friendly  voice,  as  a  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  greet  him.  It  was  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  had  only  a  few  weeks  previous 
exchanged  his  office  of  Irish  Secretary  for 
a  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  cordial  one  on  both  sides,  and 
ended  in  an  invitation  to  dine  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  Darcy  accepted  with 
willingness,  as  a  gauge  of  mutual  good  feel- 
ing and  esteem. 

"I  was  talking  about  you  to  Lord  Neth- 
erby  only  yesterday,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh, 


"and,  from  some  hints  he  dropped,  I  sus- 
pect the  time  is  come  that  I  may  offer  you 
any  little  influence  I  possess,  without  it  tak- 
ing the  odious  shape  of  a  bargain  ;  if  so,  pray 
remember  that  I  have  as  much  pride  as 
yourself  on  such  a  score,  and  will  be  of- 
fended if  you  accept  from  another  what 
might  come  equally  well  through  me." 

The  knight  acknowledged  this  kind 
speech  with  a  grateful  smile  and  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  was  about  to  move  on, 
when  Lord  Castlereagh  asked  if  he  could 
not  drop  him  in  his  carriage  at  his  destina- 
tion, and  thus  enjoy,  a  few  moments  longer, 
his  society. 

"I  scarcely  can  tell  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Darey,  laughing,  "which  way  I  was  bent 
on  following.  I  came  up  to  town  to  pre- 
sent myself  at  the  Duke  of  York's  levee, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  moments  since  I  re- 
membered that  I  was. not  provided  with  & 
uniform." 

"  Oh,  step  in  then,"  cried  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, hastily;  "I  think  I  can  manage 
that  difhculty  for  you  ;  there  is  a  levee  this 
very  morning  ;  some  pressing  intelligence 
has  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  his  royal  high- 
ness has  issued  a  notice  for  a  reception  for 
eleven  o'clock.  You  are  not  afraid,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  laughing,  as  Darcy  took 
his  seat  beside  him — "you  are  not  afraid  of 
being  seen  in  such  company  now." 

"If  I  am  not,  my  lord,  set  my  courage 
down  to  my  principle  ;  for  I  never  felt  your 
kindness  so  dangerous,"  said  the  knight, 
with  something  of  emotion. 

A  few  moments  of  rapid  driving  brought 
them  in  front  of  the  duke's  residence,  where 
several  carriages  and  led  horses  were  now 
standing,  and  officers  in  full  dress  v/ere  seen- 
to  pass  in  and  out,  with  signs  of  haste  and 
eagerness. 

"I  told  you  we  should  find  them  astir 
here,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh.  "Holloa, 
Fane,  have  you  heard  anything  new  to- 
day ?  " 

The  officer  thus  addressed  touched  his 
hat  respectfully,  and  approaching  the  win- 
dow of  the  carriage,  whispered  a  few  words 
in  Lord  Castlereagh's  ear. 

"  Is  the  news  confirmed  ?"  said  his  lord- 
ship, calmly. 

"  I  believe  so,  my  lord  ;  at  least  Edge- 
cumbe  says  he  heard  it  from  Dundas,  who 
got  it  from  Pitt  himself." 

"  Bad  tidings  these,  knight,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh.  as  the  aid-de-camp  moved 
away  ;  "  Pulteney's  expedition  against  Fer- 
rol  has  failed.  These  conjoint  movements 
of  army  and  navy  seem  to  have  a  most  un- 
lucky fortune." 

"  What  can  you  expect,  my  lord,  from 
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an   ill-assorted    'Union?'*     said   Darcy, 

slyly- 

''They'll  work  better  after  a  time,"  said 
Lord  Castlercagh,  smiling  good-humoredly 
at  the  hit;  "for  the  present,  I  acknowl- 
edge the  success  is  not  flattering.  Tlie  gen- 
eral always  discovers  that  the  land  l)atterics 
can  only  be  attacked  in  tlie  very  spot  where 
the  admiral  pronounces  tlie  ancliorage  im- 
possible ;  each  feels  compromised  by  the 
other ;  hence  envy  and  every  manner  of 
nncharitableness.  ■' 

"x\nd  what  has  been  tlie  result  here  ? 
Is  it  a  repulse  ?  " 

"You  can  scarcely  call  it  that,  since 
they  never  attacked.  They  looked  at  the 
place,  sailed  round  it,  and,  like  the  king  of 
France  in  th3  story,  they  marched  away 
again.  But  here  we  are  at  length  at  the 
door  ;  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  accomplish  a 
landing  better  than  Lord  Keith  and  General 
Moored" 

Through  a  crowd  of  anxious  faces  whose 
troubled  looks  tallied  with  the  evil  tidings. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Darcy  ascended  the 
stairs  and  reached  the  ante-chamber,  now 
densely  thronged  by  officers  of  every  grade 
of  the  service.  His  lordship  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  and  surrounded  by  many 
of  the  company,  eager  to  hear  his  opinion. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  credit  the  report, 
my  lord,"  said  Darcy,  who  bad  watched 
with  some  interest  the  air  of  quiet  incredul- 
ity which  he  assumed. 

"  It  is  all  true,  notwithstanding,''  said  he, 
in  a  whisper  ;  "T  heard  it  early  this  morn- 
ing at  the  council,  and  came  here  to  see 
how  it  would  be  received.  They  say  that 
war  will  be  soon  as  unpopular  w-ith  the  red- 
coats as  v.'ith  the  no-coats  ;  and  really,  to 
look  at  these  somber  faces,  one  would  say 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  rumor.  But 
here  comes  Taylor."  And  so  saying,  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  forward,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  in  a  staff 
uniform. 

"I  don't  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  he,  in 
reply  to  some  question  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  "  I'll  endeavor  to  manage  it,  but 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  succeed.  Have  you 
heard  of  Elliot's  death  ?  The  new^s  has 
just  arrived." 

"Indeed!  So  then  the  government  of 
Chelsea  is  to  give  away.  Oh,  that  fact  ex- 
plains the  presence  of  so  many  veteran  gen- 
erals !  I  really  was  puzzled  to  conceive 
what  martial  ardor  stirred  them." 

"  You  are  severe,  my  lord,"  said  Darcy  ; 
"  I  hope  you  are  unjust." 

"  One  is  rarely  so  in  attributing  a  selfish 
motive  anywhere,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man,  sarcastically.      "But,   Taylor,  can't 
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you  arrange  this  affair  ?  Let  me  present 
my  friend  meanwhile :  The  Knight  of 
G Wynne— Colonel  Taylor." 

Jiei'orc  Taylor  could  more  than  return 
the  knight's  salutation,  he  was  summoned 
to  attend  his  royal  highness,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  folding-doors  at  the  end 
of  the  apartment  were  thrown  open  and  the 
reception  began. 

Whether  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Castloreagli 
was  correct,  or  that  a  nobler  motive  was  in 
operation,  the  number  of  officers  was  very 
great,  and  although  the  duke  rarely  ad- 
dressed more  than  a  word  or  two  to  each, 
a  consideral)le  time  elapsed  before  Lord 
Castlereagh,  with  the  knight  following,  had 
entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  against  a  positive  order  of  his  royal 
highness,  my  lord,"  said  an  aid-de-camp, 
barring  the  passage ;  "  none  but  field-officers, 
and  in  full  uniform,  are  received  by  his 
royal  highness." 

Lord  Castlereagh  wdiispered  something, 
and  endeavored  to  move  on,  but  again  the 
other  interposed,  saying,  "Indeed,  my  lord, 
I'm  deeply  grieved  at  it,  but  I  cannot — I 
dare  not  transgress  my  orders." 

The  duke,  who  had  been  up  to  this  mo- 
ment engaged  in  conversing  with  a  group, 
suddenly  turned,  and  perceiving  that  the 
presentations  were  not  followed  up,  said, 
"Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  waiting."  Then 
recognizing  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  added, 
gayly,  "Another  time,  my  lord,  another 
time" :  this  morning  belongs  to  the  service, 
and  the  color  of  your  coat  excludes  you." 

"  I  ask  your  royal  highness's  pardon,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  tone  of  great  defer- 
ence, while  he  made  the  apology  an  excuse 
for  advancing  a  step  into  the  room,  "I 
have  but  just  left  the  council,  and  was 
anxious  to  inform  you  that  your  royal 
highness's  suggestions  have  been  fully 
adopted." 

"Indeed!  is  that  the  case?"  said  the 
duke,  with  an  elated  look,  while  he  drew 
his  lordship  into  the  recess  of  a  Avindow. 
The  intelligence,  to  judge  from  the  duke's 
expression,  must  have  been  both  important 
and  satisfactory,  for  he  looked  intensely 
eager  and  pleased  by  turns. 

"And  so,"  said  he,  aloud,  "they  really 
have  determined  on  Egypt  ?  Well,  my 
lord,  you  have  brought  me  the  best  tidings 
I've  heard  for  many  a  day." 

"And  like  all  bearers  of  gcod  dispatch- 
es," said  Lord  Castlereagh,  catching  up  the 
tone  of  the  duke,  "  I  prefer  a  claim  to  your 
royal  highness's  patronage. " 

"If  you  look  for  Chelsea,  my  lord,  you 
are  just  five  minutes  too  late.  Old  Sir 
Harry  Belmore  has  this  instant  got  it" 
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reagh  ? 


*'  I  could  have  named  as  old  and  ])erhaps  ' 
a  not  less  distinguished  soldier  to  your  royal  j 
highness,   Avitli   this   additional    claim  —  a 
claim  I  must  say,  your  royal  highness  never  | 
disregards — "  | 

"  That  he  has  been  unfortunate  with  the 
unlucky,"  said  the  duke,  laughing,  and 
good-naturedly  alluding  to  his  own  failure 
in  the  expedition  to  the  !N"etherlands ;  "but 
who  is  your  friend  ?  " 

•'The  Knight  of  Gwynne — an  Irish  gen- 
tleman." 

"  One  of  your  late  supporters,  ch.  Castle- 
said  the  dukcj  laughing.  "How 
came  he  to  be  forgotten  till  this  hour  ? 
Or  did  you  pass  him  a  bill  of  gratitude 
payable  at  nine  months  after  date  ?  " 

"Ko,  my  lord,  he  was  an  opponent;  he 
was  a  man  that  I  never  could  buy,  when 
his  influence  and  power  Avere  such  as  to 
make  the  price  of  his  own  dictating.  Since 
that  day  fortune  has  changed  with  him." 

' '  And  what  do  you  want  with  him  now  ?  " 
said  the  duke,  while  his  eyes  twinkled 
with  a  sly  malice  ;  "are  you  imitating  the 
man  that  bowed  down  before  the  statues  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo  at  Rome,  not  knowing 
when  the  time  of  those  fellows  might  come 
up  again  ?    Is  that  j^our  game  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,  your  royal  highness  ;  but 
I  really  feel  some  scruples  of  conscience 
that,  having  assisted  so  many  unworthy 
candidates  to  pensions  and  peerages,  I  should 
have  done  nothing  for  the  most  upright 
man  I  met  in  Ireland." 

"  If  we  could  make  him  a  commissary- 
general,"  said  the  duke,  laughing,  "the 
qualities  you  speak  of  would  be  of  service 
just  now ;  there  never  was  such  a  set  of 
rascals  as  we  have  got  in  that  department ! 
But  come,  what  can  we  do  with  him  ? 
What's-  his  rank  in  the  army  ?  Where  did 
he  serve  ?  " 

"  If  I  dare  present  him  to  your  royal 
highness  without  a  uniform,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  hesitatingly,  "he  could  an- 
swer these  queries  better  than  I  can." 

"Oh  !  by  Jove  !  it  is  too  late  for  scruples 
now — introduce  him  at  once." 

Lord  Castlereagh  waited  for  no  more  for- 
mal permission,  but,  hastening  to  the  ante- 
chamber, took  Darcy's  hand,  and  led  him 
forward. 

"If  I  don't  mistake,  sir,"  said  the  duke, 
as  the  old  man  raised  his  head  after  a  deep 
and  courteous  salutation,  "this  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  met.  Am  I  correct  in 
■jailing  you  Colonel  Darcy  ?" 

The  knight  bowed  low  in  acquiescence. 

"The  same  officer  who  raised  the  28tli 
Light  Dragoons,  known  as  Darcy's  Light 
Horse  ?  " 


The  knight  bowed  once  more. 

"  A  very  proud  officer  in  command,"  said 
the  duke,  turning  to  Lord  Castlereagh  with 
a  stern  expression  on  his  features  ;  "a  colo- 
nel who  threatened  a  prince  of  the  blood 
with  arrest  for  a  breach  of  duty." 

"He  had  good  reason,  your  royal  high- 
ness, to  be  proud,"  said  the  knight,  firmly ; 
"first,  to  have  a  prince  to  serve  under  his 
command  ;  and,  secondly,  to  have  held  that 
station  and  character  in  the  service  to  have 
rendered  so  unbecoming  a  threat  pardona- 
able." 

"  And  who  said  it  was  ? "  replied  tlie 
duke,  hastily. 

"Your  royal  highness  has  just  done  so." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Darcy, 
with  a  calm  and  unmoved  look,  "that  your 
royal  highness  would  never  have  recurred 
to  the  theme  to  one  humbled  as  I  am,  if 
you  had  not  forgiven  it.'' 

"As  freely  as  I  trust  you  forgive  me, 
Colonel  Darcy,"  said  the  duke,  grasping  his 
hand  and  shaking  it  with  w\armth.  "I^ow 
for  my  part :  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? — what 
do  you  wish  ?  " 

"I  can  scarcely  ask  your  royal  highness ; 
I  find  that  some  kind  friend  has  already 
applied  on  my  behalf.  I  could  not  have 
presumed,  old  and  useless  as  I  am,  to  jDrefer 
a  claim  myself." 

"There's  your  own  regiment  vacant," 
said  the  duke,  musing.  "No,  b}^  Jove  !  I 
remember  Lord  Netherby  asking  me  for  it 
the  other  day  for  some  relative  of  his  own. 
Taylor,  is  the  colonelcy  of  the  28th  pro- 
mised ? "       , 

"•  Your  royal  highness  signed  it  yester- 
day." 

"I  feared  as  much.  Who  is  it? — per- 
haps he'd  exchange." 

"Colonel  Maurice  Darcy,  your  royal 
highness,  unattached." 

"What!  have  I  been  doing  good  by 
stealth  ?     Is  this  really  so  ?  " 

"If  it  be,  your  royal  highness,"  said 
Darcy,  smiling,  "  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
the  officer  promoted  will  not  exchange."   . 

"The  depot  is  at  Gosport,  your  royal 
highness,"  said  Taylor,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  duke. 

"Well,  station  it  in  Ireland.  Colonel 
Darcy  may  prefer  it,"  said  the  duke  ;  "for, 
as  the  regiment  forms  part  of  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  the  depot  need  not  be  moved  for 
some  "time  to  come." 

"Your  royal  highness  can  increase  the 
favor  by  only  one  concession— dare  I  ask  it  ? 
— to  permit  me  to  take  the  command  on 
service. " 

The  duke  ga?;ed  with  astonishment  at  the 
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old  niiui,  and  gradiuiUy  his  expression  be- 
became  one  of  deep  intei'cst,  as  he  said, 

''  Colonel  Darcy  could  claim  as  a  right 
what  I  feel  so  proud  to  accord  him  as  a 
favor.  Make  a  note  of  that,  Taylor,"  said 
the  duke,  raising  his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard 
through  the  room;  "'Colonel  Darcy  to 
take  the  command  on  service  at  his  own 
special  request.'  Yes,  gentlemen,"  added 
he,  louder,  "these  are  times  when  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  demand  alike  the 
energy  of  youth  and  the  experience  of  age  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  happy  conjuncture  that  finds 
them  united.  My  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Colonel  Darcy,  are  you  disengaged  for  Wed- 
nesday ?  " 

They  both  bowed  respectfully. 

"  Then  on  Wednesday  I'll  have  some  of 
your  brother  officers  to  meet  you,  colonel. 
Now,  Taylor,  let  ns  get  through  our  list." 

So  saying,  the  duke  bowed  graciously,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  knight  retired, 
each  too  full  of  pleasure  to  utter  a  word 
as  he  went. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    TWO    SIDES     OF    A     MEDAL. 

Although  the  knight  lost  not  an  hour  in 
writing  to  Lady  Eleanor,  informing  her  of 
his  appointment,  the  letter,  hastily  written, 
and  intrusted  to  a  waiter  to  be  posted,  was 
never  forwarded,  and  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  event  reached  her  in  a  letter  from  her 
courtly  relative,  Lord  Xetherby. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  peculiar  tact 
and  skill  of  the  writer,  and  so  much  upon 
our  own  frame  of  mind  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  do 
not  bear  up  better  under  the  announcement 
of  any  sudden  and  sorrowful  event  from  the 
hand  of  one  less  cared  for,  than  from  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts.  The  con- 
solations that  look  like  the  special  ])leadings 
of  affection,  become,  as  it  vv^ere,  the  mere 
expressions  of  impartiality.  The  points  of 
view  being  so  different,  give  a  different 
aspect  to  the  picture,  and  gleams  of  light 
fall  where,  seen  from  another  quarter,  all 
was  shadow  and  gloom.  So  it  was  here. 
Whcit,  if  the  tidings  had  come  from  her 
husband,  had  been  regarded  in  the  one  pain- 
ful light  of  separation  and  long  absence, 
assumed,  under  Lord  Netherby's  style,  the 
semblance  of  a  most  gratifying  event,  with, 
of  course,  that  alloy  of  discomfort  from  which 
no  human  felicity  is  altogether  free  :  so  very 
artfully  was  this  done,  that  Lady  Eleanor 
half  felt  as  if,  in  indulging  in  her  own  sor- 
row, she  were  merely  giving  way  to  a  selfish 


regret,  and  as  Helen,  the  better  to  sustain 
her  mother's  courage,  afTected  a  degree  of 
j)leasure  she  was  really  far  from  feeling,  this 
added  to  the  conviction  that  she  ought,  if 
she  could,  to  regard  her  husband's  ai)i>oint- 
ment  as  a  happy  event. 

"  Truly,  nuimma,"  said  Helen,  as  she  sat 
with  the  letter  before  her,  "  'le  style  c'est 
riiomme.'  His  lordshij)  is  quite  heroic 
when  describing  all  the  fetes  and  dinners  of 
London  ;  all  the  honors  showered  on  papa  in 
visiting-cards  and  invitations  ;  how  excel- 
lencies called,  and  royal  highne.-ses  shook 
hands  :  he  even  chronicles  tlie  distinguish- 
ing favor  of  the  gracious  prince,  avIio  took 
wine  Avith  him.  r)Ut  listen  to  him  when 
the  theme  is  really  one  that  might  evoke 
some  trait,  if  not  of  enthusiasm,  at  least  of 
national  pride  :  '  As  for  the  expedition, 
my  dear  cousin,  though  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly for  what  place  it  is  destined,  every- 
body is  aware  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
fighting  one.  Demonstrations  are  now  the 
vogue,  and  it  is  become  just  as  bad  taste  for 
our  army  to  shed  blood,  as  it  would  be  for 
a  well-bred  man  to  mention  a  certain  ill- 
conducted  individual  before  ears  polite. 
Modern  war  is  like  a  game  at  whist  between 
first-rate  players  ;  Avhcn  cither  party  has 
four  by  honors,  he  shows  his  hand,  and 
saves  the  trouble  of  a  contest.  The  naA'al 
service  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  rooted  to  its 
ancient  prejudices,  and  continues  its  abom- 
inable pastime  of  broadsides  and  boardings; 
hence  its  mob  popularity  at  this  moment ! 
The  army  will,  however,  always  be  the  gen- 
tlemanlike cloth,  and  I  thank  my  stars  I 
don't  believe  we  liave  a  single  relative  afloat. 
Gruy  Herries  was  the  last ;  he  was  shot  or 
piked,  I  forget  which,  in  boarding  a  Spanish 
galliot  off  Cape  Verde.  "  Que  diable  allait- 
il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  ''  Rest  satisfied, 
therefore,  if  the  gallant  knight  has  little 
glory,  he  will  have  no  dangers;  our  expedi- 
tions never  land.  Jckyll  savs  they  are 
only  intended  to  give  the  service  an  appe- 
tite for  fresh  meat  and  soft  bread,  after  four 
months'  biscuit  and  salt  beef.  At  all  events, 
my  dear  cousin,  reckon  on  seeing  my  friend 
the  knight  gazetted  as  major-general  on  the 
very  next  promotions.  The  ])rince  is  de- 
lighted witli  him  ;  and  I  carried  a  message 
from  his  royal  highness  yesterday  to  the 
war-oftice  in  his  behalf.  You  would  not 
come  to  see  me,  despite  all  the  seductions  I 
threw  out,  and  now  the  season  is  nigh  over. 
May  1  hope  better  things  for  the  next  year, 
when  perhaps  I  can  promise  an  inducement 
the  more,  and  make  your  welcome  more 
graceful  by  dividing  its  cares  with  one  far 
more  competent  than  myself  to  fulfill  them.' 
— AYhat  does  he  mean,  ~»»n!xma?' 
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"rtcud  on,  my  dear;  I  buliovc  I  can 
guess  the  riddle." 

"  '  The  person  I  allude  to  was,  in  former 
days,  if  not  actually  a  friend,  a  favored  inti-  \ 
mate  of  yours  ;  indeed  I  say  that  this  fact  is  | 
but  another  claim  to  my  regard  ?  ' — Is  it 
possible,    mamma,    his   lordship  thinks  of 
marrying  ?  " 

''Even  so,  Helen,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
sighing,  for  she  remembered  how,  in  his 
very  last  interview  with  her  at  Gwynno 
Abbey,  he  spoke  of  his  resolve  on  making 
Lionel  his  heir ;  but  then,  those  were  the 
days  of  their  prosperous  fortune,  the  time 
wdien,  to  all  seeming,  they  needed  no  in- 
crease of  wealth. 

If  Helen  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  Lord-  Netherby's  marrying,  a 
glance  at  the  troubled  expression  of  her 
mother's  features  would  have  clieckcd  the 
emotion.  The  heritage  was  a  last  hope, 
which  was  not  the  less  cherished  that  she 
liad  never  imparted  it  to  another. 

"  Shall  I  read  on  ?  "  said  Helen,  timidly  ; 
and  at  a  signal  from  Lady  Eleanor  she  re- 
sumed :  ""'I  know  how  much  "badinage" 
a  man  at  my  time  of  life  must  expect  from 
his  acquaintances,  and  how  much  of  kind 
remonstrance  from  his  friends,  when  he 
announces  his  determination  to  marry.  A 
good  deal  of  this  must  be  set  down  to  the 
score  of  envy,  some  of  it  proceeds  from  mere 
habit  on  these  occasions,  and  lastly,  one's 
bachelor  friends  very  naturally  are  averse 
to  the  closure  against  them  of  a  house  "ou 
on  dine."  I  have  thought  of  all  this,  and, 
per  contra,  I  have  set  down  the  isolatiQn  of 
one,  if  not  deserted,  at  least  somewhat  neg- 
lected by  his  relatives,  and  fancied,  that  if 
not  exactly  of  that  age  when  people  marry 
for  love,  I  am  not  yet  quite  so  old  but  I 
may  become  the  object  of  true  and  disin- 
terested affection. 

"  '  Lady ,  I  have  pledged  my  honor 

not  to  write  her  name,  even  to  you,  is,  in 
rank  and  fortune,  fully  my  equal,  in  every 
other  quality  my  superior.  The  idlers  at 
,  '•  Boodle's"  can  neither  sneer  at  a  "  mesal- 
liance," nor  hint  at  the  "faiblesse"  of  an 
"elderly  gentleman."  It  is  a  marriage 
founded  on  mutual  esteem,  and,  so  far  as 
station  is  concerned,  on  equality  ;  and  when 
I  say  that  his  royal  highness  has  expressed 
his  unqualified  approval  of  the  step,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  add  no  more.  I  owe  you,  my 
dear  cousin,  this  early  and  full  explanation 
of  my  motives  on  many  accounts  ;  if  the 
the  result  should  change  the  dispositions  I 
once  believed  unalterable,  I  beg  it  may  be 
understood  as  proceeding  far  more  from 
necessity  than  the  sincere  wisli  of  your  very 
affectionate  relative,  Netherby. 


" '  My  regret  at  not  seeing  Helen  here 
this  season  is,  in  a  measure,  alleviated  by 
Lady 


telling  me  that  brunettes  were 
more  the  rage ;  her  ladyship,  who  is  no 
common  arbiter,  says  that  no  "blonde" 
attracted  any  notice ;  even  Lady  Georgiana 
Maydew  drew  no  admiration.  My  fair 
cousin  is,  liappily,  very  young,  "et  les 
beaux  jours  viendront,"  even  before  hers 
have  lost  their  brilliancy. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  Lionel  left  the  Coldstreams  ; 
with  economy  he  could  very  well  have 
managed  to  hold  his  ground,  and  we  might 
have  obtained  something  for  him  in  the 
Household.  As  for  India,  the  only  influ- 
ential person  I  know  is  my  wine-merchant ; 
he  is,  I  am  told,  a  director  of  the  Honor- 
able Company,  but  he'd  certainly  adulter- 
ate my  madeira  if  I  condescended  to  ask 
him  a  favor.'  " 

"  Well,  Helen,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  selfishness  is  the  most  candid  of 
all  the  vices  ;  how  delightfully  unembar- 
rassed is  his  lordship's  style,  how  frank, 
honest,  and  straightforward  !  " 

"  After  his  verdict  upon  'blondes,'  mam- 
ma," said  Helen,  laughing,  "I  dare  not 
record  my  opinion  of  him— I  cannot  come 
into  court  on  impartial  evidence.  This, 
however,  I  will  say,  that  if  his  lordship  be 
not  an  unhappy  instance  of  the  school,  I 
am  sincerely  rejoiced  that  Lionel  is  not  be- 
ing trained  up  a  courtier  ;  better  a  soldier's 
life  with  all  its  hazards  and  its  dangers, 
tlmn  a  career  so  certain  to  kill  every  manly 
sentiment." 

"I  agree  with  you  fully,  Helen  ;  life  can- 
not be  circumscribed  within  petty  limits 
and  occupied  by  petty  cares,  without  re- 
ducing the  mind  to  the  same  miniature  di- 
mensions :  until  at  last,  so  immeasurably 
greater  are  our  own  passions  and  feelings 
than  the  miserable  interests  around  us,  we 
end  by  self-worship  and  egotism,  and  fancy 
ourselves  leviathans  because  we  swim  in  a 
fish-pond.  But  who  can  that  be  crossing 
the  grass-plot  yonder  ?  I  thought  our 
neighbors  of  Port  Ballintray  had  all  left 
the  coast.'' 

"It  is  the  gentleman  who  dined  here, 
mamma,  the  man  that  never  spoke — I  for- 
get his  name — " 

Helen  had  not  time  to  finish,  when  a 
modest  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  Mr.  Leonard  presented  him- 
self. He  was  dressed  with  more  than  his 
wonted  care,  but  the  effort  to  make  poverty 
respectable  was  everywhere  apparent  ;  the 
blue  frock  was  brushed  to  the  very  verge  of 
its  frail  existence,  the  gloves  were  drawn  on 
at  the  hazard  of  their   integrity,  and  his 
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hat,  long  inured  to  every  vicissitude  of 
weather,  liad  been  cocked  mto  a  strange 
counterfeit  of  modish  smartness.  With 
all  these  signs  of  unusual  attention  to  ai> 
pearances,  his  numner  was  modest  even  to 
humility,  and  he  took  a  chair  with  the  dif- 
fidence of  one  who  seemed  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  being  seated  in  such  a  pres- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Eleanor's  efforts 
at  conversation,  aided  by  Helen,  wiio  tried 
in  many  ways  to  relieve  tlie  embarrassment 
of  their  visitor,  this  difliculty  seemed  every 
moment  greater,  and  he  seemed,  as  he  re- 
ally felt,  to  have  summoned  up  all  his 
courage  for  an  undertaking,  and  in  the 
very  nick  of  the  enterprise,  to  have  left 
himself  beggared  of  his  energy,  A  vague 
assent,  a  look  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  a 
half-muttered  expression  of  acquiescence  in 
whatever  was  said,  was  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  him  ;  but  still,  while  his 
embarrassment  appeared  each  instant  great- 
er, he  evinced  no  disposition  to  take  his 
leave.  Lady  Eleanor,  who,  like  many  per- 
sons whose  ordinary  manner  is  deemed  cold 
and  haughty,  could  exert  at  Avill  consider- 
able powers  of  pleasing,  did  her  utmost  to 
put  her  visitor  at  his  ease,  and  by  changing 
her  topics  from  time  to  time,  detect,  if  pos- 
sible, some  clue  to  his  coming.  It  was  all 
in  vain  :  he  followed  her,  it  is  true,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  and  with  a  bewildered  look 
of  constrained  attention,  seemed  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  himself  in  what  she  said, 
but  it  was  perfectly  apparent,  all  the  while, 
that  his  mind  was  preoccupied,  and  by 
very  different  thoughts. 

At  length  she  remained  silent,  and  re- 
suming the  work  she  v.-as  engaged  on  when 
he  entered,  sat  for  some  time  without 
uttering  a  word,  or  even  looking  up.  Mr 
Leonard  coughed  slightly,  but,  as  if  terri- 
fied at  his  own  rashness,  soon  became  mute 
and  still.  At  last,  after  a  long  pause,  so 
long  that  Lady  Eleanor  and  IleTen,  forget- 
ful of  tlieir  visitor,  had  become  dccjily  im- 
mersed in  their  own  reflections,  Mr.  Leon- 
ard arose  slowly,  and  with  a  voice  not  free 
from  a  certain  tremor,  said,  ''Well,  mad- 
am, then  I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  saw  you  and  ]\I:ss  i)arcy  both  well." 

Lady  Eleanor  looked  up  with  astonish- 
ment, for  she  could  not  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  nor  in  what  quarter  they 
were  to  be  reported. 

"  I  mean,  madam,"  s-.iid  Leonard,  "  that 
when  I  present  myself  to  the  colonel,  I 
may  take  the  liberty  to  mention  having 
seen  you." 

"  Do  you  speak  of  my  husband,  sir — 
Colonel  IDarcy  ?  "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with 


a  very  different  degree  of  interest  in  her 
look  and  accent. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Leonard,  with  a 
kind  of  forced  courage  in  iiis  manner,  **I 
hope  to  be  under  his  command  in  a  few 
days." 

"Indeed,  sir  !  "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with 
animation  ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
served,  still  less  that  you  were  about  to  join 
the  army  once  more." 

Leonard  blushed  deeply,  and  he  sud- 
denly grew  deadly  pale,  wliile,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  louder  than  a  mer^  whisper,  he 
muttered,  "  80  then,  madam,  Colonel  Dar- 
cy  has  never  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?  " 

Lady  Eleanor,  who  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  seemed  slightly 
confused  as  she  replied,  "I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it,  sir — I  cannot  call  up  at  this 
moment  having  heard  your  name  from  my 
husband." 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  it — I  ought  to 
have  been  certain  of  it,"  said  Leonard,  in 
a  voice  bursting  from  emotion,  while  the 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes;  "he  could 
not  have  asked  me  to  his  house  to  sit  down 
at  his  table  as  a  mere  object  of  your  pity 
and  contempt !  and  yet  I  am  nothing  else." 

The  passionate  vehemence  in  which  he 
now  spoke  seemed  so  different  from  his  re- 
cent manner,  that  both  Lady  Eleanor  and 
Helen  had  some  doubts  as  to  his  sanity, 
when  he  quickly  resumed  :  "I  was  broke 
for  cowardice — dismissed  the  service  with 
disgrace — degraded  !  "Well  may  I  call  it 
so,  to  be  what  I  became.  I  would  tell  you 
that  I  was  riot  giiilty — that  Colonel  Darey 
know^s — but  I  dare  not  choose  between  the 
character  of  a  coward  and — a  drunkard.  I 
had  no  other  prospect  before  me  than  a  life 
of  poverty  and  repining — maybe  of  worse — 
of  shame  and  ignominy  !  when,  last  night, 
I  received  these  letters  ;  I  scarcely  thought 
they  could  be  for  me,  even  when  I  read  my 
name  on  them.  Yes,  madam,  this  letter 
from  the  War-office  permits  me  to  servo  as 
a  volunteer  with  the  8th  Regiment  of  Foot ; 
and  this,  which  is  without  signature,  in- 
closes me  fifty  pounds  to  buy  my  outfit  and 
join  the  regiment.  It  docs  not  need  a 
name  ;  there  is  but  one  man  living  could 
stoop  to  help  such  as  I  am,  and  not  feel 
dishonored  by  the  contact ;  there  is  but 
one  man  brave  enough  to  protect  him 
branded  as  a  coward." 

"  Y"ou  are  right,  sir,"  cried  Helen ; 
"  this  must  be  my  father's  doing." 

Leonard  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  a 
trembling  motion  of  his  lips,  and  a  faint 
sound  issued,  but  nothing  articulate.  La- 
dy Eleanor  stopped  him  as  he  moved  to- 
ward the  door,  and  taking  his  hand  pro?'^ 
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it  cordially,  while  she  said,  "  Be  of  G^ood 
heart,  sir  ;  my  Inisband  is  not  less  quipk  to 
perceive  than  he  is  ever  ready  to  befriend. 
Be  assured  he  would  not  now  be  your  ally 
if  he  had  not  a  well-grounded  hope  that 
you  Avould  merit  it.  Farewell,  then  ;  re- 
member you  have  a  double  tie  to  duty,  and 
that  Ms  'credit/ as  well  as  your  own,  is  on 
the  issue." 

Leonard  muttered  a  faint  "I  AVill,"  and 
departed. 

'"How  happily  timed  is  this  little  inci- 
dent, Helen,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  she 
drew  her  daughter  to  her  side  ;  "  how  full 
of  pleasant  hope  it  fills  the  heart,  at  a 
moment  when  the  worldly  selfishness  of 
the  courtier's  letter  had  left  us  low  and 
sorrow-struck.  These  are  indeed  the  sunny 
spots  in  life,  that  never  look  so  brilliant  as 
when  seen  amid  lowering  skies  and  darken- 
ing storms." 


CHAPTER    L. 

AN   UNCEREMONIOUS   VISIT. 

As  winter  drew  near,  with  its  dark  and 
leaden  skies,  and  days  and  nights  of  storm 
and  hurricane,  so  did  the  worldly  prospect 
of  Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter  grow 
hourly  more  gloomy.  Bicknell's  letters  de- 
tailed new  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
on  every  hand.  Sums  of  money,  supposed 
to  haA'e  been  long  since  paid  and  acknowl- 
edged by  Gleeson,  were  now  demanded  with 
all  the-  accruing  interest ;  rights  hitherto 
unquestioned  were  now  threatened  with 
dispute,  as  Hickman  O'Reilly's  success  em- 
boldened others  to  try  their  fortune.  Of 
the  little  property  that  still  remained  to 
them,  the  rents  were  withheld  until  their 
claim  to  them  should  be  once  more  estab- 
lished by  law.  Disaster  followed  disaster, 
till  at  length  the  last  drop  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  misery,  as  they  learned 
that  the  knight's  personal  liberty  was  at 
stake,  and  more  than  one  writ  was  issued 
for  his  arrest. 

The  same  post  that  brought  this  dreadful 
intelligence,  brought  alpo  a  few  lines  from 
Darcy,  the  first  that  had  reached  them  since 
his  departure. 

His  note  was  dated  from  the  "Hermione 
frigate,  off  the  Needles,"  and  contained 
little  more  than  an  affectionate  farewell. 
He  wrote  in  health,  and  apparently  in 
spirits,  full  of  the  assurance  of  a  speedy 
and  happy  meeting,  nor  was  there  any 
allusion  to  their  embarrassments,  save  in 
the  vague  m.ention  of  a  letter  he  had  writ- 


ten  to  Ijicknell,  and  who   would   himself 
write  to  Latly  Eleanor. 

''It  is  not,  dearest  Eleanor,"  wrote  he, 
''the  time  we  would  have  selected  for  a 
separation,  when  troubles  thicken  around 
us  ;  yet  who  knows  if  the  incident  may  not 
fall  happily,  and  turn  our  thoughts  "from 
the  loss  of  fortune  to  the  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  in  mutual  affection  and  in  our 
children's  love,  all  to  thicken  around  us  at 
our  meeting  ?  I  confess,  too,  I  have  a  pride 
in  being  thought  worthy  to  serve  my  country 
still,  not  in  the  tiresome  monotony  of  a 
depot,  but  in  the  field  !  among  the  young, 
the  gallant,  and  the  brave !  Is  it  not 
enough  to  take  off  half  this  load  of  years, 
and  make  me  fancy  myself  the  gay  colonel 
you  may  remember  cantering  beside  your 
carriage  in  the  park — I  shame  to  say  how 
long  ago  !  I  wonder  what  the  French  will 
think  of  us,  for  nearly  every  officer  in  com- 
mand might  be  superannuated,  and  Aber- 
crombie  is  as  venerable  in  white  hairs  as 
myself !  There  are,  however,  plenty  of 
young  and  dashing  fellows  to  replace  us, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  army  is  admir- 
able. 

"Whither  we  are  destined,  what  will  be 
our  collective  force,  and  what  the  nature 
of  the  expedition,  are  profound  secrets, 
with  which  even  the  generals  of  brigades 
are  not  intrusted  ;  so  that  all  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  us 
are  now  sailing  southward,  under  a  steady 
breeze  from  the  north-north-west ;  that  the 
land  is  each  moment  growing  fainter  to  my 
eyes,  while  the  pilot  is  eagerly  jjressing  me 
to  conclude  this  last  expression  of  my  love 
to  yourself  and  dearest  Helen.  Adieu. 
"Ever  yours, 

"Maurice  Darcy." 

As  with  eyes  half  dimmed  by  tears  Lady 
Eleanor  read  these  lines,  she  could  not  help 
muttering  a  thanksgiving  that  her  husband 
was  at  least  beyond  the  risk  of  that  danger 
of  which  Bicknell  spoke — an  indignity, 
she  feared,  he  never  could  have  survived. 

"And  better  still,"  cried  Helen,  "if  a 
season  of  struggle  and  privation  awaits  us, 
that  we  should  bear  it  alone,  and  not  before 
Ills  eyes,  for  whom  such  a  prospect  would 
be  torture.  Now  let  us  see  how  to  meet 
the  evil."  So  saying,  she  once  more  opened 
Bicknell's  letter,  and  began  to  peruse  it 
carefully,  while  Lady  Eleanor  sat,  pale  and 
in  silence,  nor  even  by  a  gesture  showing 
any  consciousness  of  the  scene. 

"  What  miserable  trifling  do  all  these 
legal  subtleties  seem,"  said  the  young  girl, 
after  she  had  read  for  some  time;  "how 
trying  to  patience  to  canvass  the  petty  de- 
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tails  by  which  a  clear  and  honest  cause 
must  he  asserted  !  Here  are  fees  to  counsel, 
briefs,  statements,  learned  opinions,  and 
wise  consultations  multiplied  to  show  tiuit 
we  are  the  rightful  owners  of  what  our 
ancestors  have  held  for  centuries,  while 
every  step  of  usurpation  by  these  Hick- 
mans  would  appear  almost  unassailable. 
With  what  intensity  of  purpose,  too,  does 
that  family  persecute  us.  All  these  actions 
are  instituted  by  tliem  ;  these  bonds  are  all 
in  their  hands.     What  means  this  hate  ?" 

Lady  Eleanor  looked  up,  and  as  her  eyes 
met  Helen's  a  faint  Hush  colored  her  cheek, 
for  she  thought  of  her  interview  with  the 
old  doctor,  and  that  proposal  by  which 
their  conflicting  interests  Avere  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

'' Wo  surely  never  injured  them,"  re- 
sumed the  young  girl,  eagerly  ;  "  they 
were  always  well  and  hospitably  received  by 
us.  Lionel  even  liked  Beech  am,  when  they 
were  boys  together — a  mild  and  quiet  youth 
he  was." 

"  So  I  thought  him,  too,"  said  Lady  El- 
eanor, stealing  a  cautious  glance  at  her 
daughter.  "  We  saw  him,"  continued  she, 
more  boldly,  ''under  circumstances  of  no 
common  diflficulty — struggling  under  the 
embarrassment  of  a  false  social  position, 
with  such  a  grandfather  ! " 

'^  And  such  a  father  !  Nay,  mamma,  of 
the  two  you  must  confess  the  doctor  was 
our  favorite.  The  old  man's  selfishness 
was  not  half  so  vulgar  as  his  son's  ambi- 
tion." 

"And  yet,  Helen,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
calmly,  "  such  are  the  essential  transitions 
by  which  families  arc  formed  ;  wealthy  in 
one  generation,  aspiring  in  the  next,  recog- 
nized gentry — mayhap  titled — in  the  third. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  the  whole  series  unfolds 
itself  before  our  eyes  at  once,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  and  consequently  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  detect  so  palpably  all  its 
incongruities  and  absiirdities.  A  few  years 
more,"  added  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  and 
.thcvse  0'Eeill3\s  will  be  regarded  as  the 
rightful  owners  of  Gwynne  Abbey  by  cen- 
turies of  descent  ;  and  if  an  antiquary  de- 
tect the  old  leopards  of  the  Darcys  frown- 
ing from  some  sculptured  keystone,  it  will 
be  to  w'eave  an  ingenious  theory  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  houses." 

"  An  indignity  they  might  well  have 
spared  us,"  said  Helen,  proudly. 

"  Such  are  the  world's  changes,"  contin- 
ued Lady  Eleanor,  pursuing  her  own  train 
of  thought.  "How  A'cry  few  remember 
the  origin  of  our  proudest  houses,  and  how 
little  does  it  matter  whether  the  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  by  the  rude  courage  of 


]  some  lawless  baron  of  the  tenth  conturv,  or 
the  crafty  shrewdness  of  some  Hick'man 
,  O'Reilly  of  the  nineteenth." 
I  If  there  was  a  tone  of  Ijitter  mockery  in 
Lady  Eleanor's  words,  there  was  also  a'  se- 
cret meaning  which,  even  to  her  own  heart, 
she  would  not  have  ventured  to  avow.  By 
one  of  those  strange  and  most  inexplicable 
mysteries  of  our  nature,  she  was  endeavor- 
ing to  elicit  from  her  daughter  some  ex- 
pression of  dissent  to  her  own  recorded 
opinion  of  the  O'Reillys,  and  seeking  for 
some  chance  word  which  might  show  that 
Helen  regarded  an  alliance  with  that  fam- 
ily with  more  tolerant  feelings  than  she  did 
herself. 

Her  intentions  on  this  head  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  successful.  Helen's  prejudices 
on  the  score  of  birth  and  station  were  rather 
strengthened  than  shaken  by  the  changes 
of  fortune ;  she  cherished  the  prestige  of 
their  good  blood  as  a  source  o*f  proud  con- 
solation that  no  adversity  could  detract 
from.  Before,  however,  she  could  reply, 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet — a  most  unusual 
sound — was  heard  on  the  gravel  without ; 
and  immediately  after  the  heavy  foot  of 
some  one,  as  if  feeling  his  way  in"^  the  dark 
toward  the  door.  Without  actual  fear,  but 
not  without  intense  anxiety,  both  mother 
and  daughter  heard  the  heavy  knocking  of 
a  loaded  horsewhip  on  the  door  ;  nor  "was 
it  until  old  Tiite  had  twice  repeated  his 
question,  that  a  sign  replied  he  might  open 
the  door. 

"  Look  to  the  pony  there  !  "  cried  a 
voice,  as  the  old  man  peered  out  into  the 
dark  night.  And  before  he  could  reply  or 
resist,  the  speaker  pushed  past  him  and 
entered  the  room.  "  I  crave  your  pardon, 
my  Lady  Eleanor,"  said  she— for  it  was 
Miss  Daly  who,  drenched  with  rain,  and  all 
splashed  with  mud,  now  stood  before  them 
— "  I  crave  your  pardon  for  this  visit  of  so 
scant  ceremonv.  Has  the  knight  returned 
yet?" 

The  strong  resemblance  to  her  brother 
Bagcnal,  increased  by  her  gesture  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  at  once  proclaimed  to 
Lady  Eleanor  who  her  visitor  was  ;  and  as 
she  rose  graciously  to  receive  her,  she  re- 
plied, that  "  the  knight,  so  far  from  having 
returned,  had  already  sailed  with  the  ex- 
pedition iinder  General  Abercrombie." 

Miss  Daly  listened  with  breathless  eager- 
ness to  the  words,  and  as  they  concluded, 
she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Thank  God  I  "  and 
threw  herself  into  a  chair.  A  jiiuise.  which, 
if  brief,  was  not  devoid  of  eml)arrassment, 
followed  ;  and  wdiile  Lady  Eleanor  was 
about  to  break  it.  Miss  Daly  again  spoke, 
but  with  a  voice  and  manntr  very  different 
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from  before.  "You  will  pardon,  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  rudeness  of  my  intrusion.  Lady 
Eleanor,  and  you,  too,  Miss  Darcy,  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  heart  was  too  full  of 
anxiety  to  leave  any  room  for  courtesy.  It 
was  only  this  afternoon  that  an  accident 
informed  me  that  a  person  had  arrived 
in  this  neighborhood  with  a  writ  to  arrest 
the  Knight  of  Gwynne.  I  was  five  and 
twenty  miles  from  this  when  I  heard  the 
news,  and  although  I  commissioned  my  jn- 
formant  to  hasten  thither  with  the  tidings, 
I  grew  too  full  of  dread,  and  had  too  many 
fears  of  a  mischance,  to  await  the  result,  so 
that  I  resolved  to  come  myself." 

"  How  full  of  kindness  !  "  exclaimed  La- 
dy Eleanor,  while  Helen  took  Miss  Daly's 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  "  Let  our 
benefactress  not  suffer  too  much  in  our 
cause.  Helen,  dearest,  assist  Miss  Daly  to 
a  change  of  dress.  You  are  actually  wet 
through." 

"  ISTay,  nay,  Lady  Eleanor,  you  must 
not  teach  me  fastidiousness.  It  has  been 
my  custom  for  many  a  year  not  to  care  for 
weather,  and  in  the  kind  of  life  I  lead  such 
training  is  indispensable."  Miss  Daly  re- 
moved her  hat  as  she  spoke,  and,  pushing 
back  her  dripping  hair,  seemed  really  in- 
sensible to  the  discomforts  which  caused 
her  hosts  so  much  uneasiness. 

"I  see  clearl}^"  resumed  she,  laughing, 
"  I  was  right  in  not  making  myself  known 
to  you  before  ;  for  though  you  may  forgive 
the  eccentricities  that  come  under  the  mask 
of  good  intentions,  you VI  never  pardon  the 
thousand  oifenses  against  good  breeding  and 
the  world's  prescription,  which  spring  from 
the  wayward  fancies  of  an  old  maid  who 
has  lived  so  much  beyond  the  pale  of  affec- 
tion, she  has  forgotten  all  the  arts  that  win 
it." 

"If  you  are  unjust  to  yourself.  Miss 
Daly,  pray  be  not  so  to  us  ;  nor  think 
that  we  can  be  insensible  to  friendship  like 
yours. " 

"  Oh,  as  for  this  trifling  service,  you  es- 
teem it  far  too  highly  ;  besides,  when  you 
hear  the  story,  you'll  see  how  much  more 
you  have  to  thank  your  own  hospitality 
than  my  promptitude." 

"■  This  is,  indeed,  puzzling  me,"  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Eleanor. 

"  Do  you  remember  having  met  and 
received  at  your  house  a  certain  Mr.  Demp- 
sey  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  he  dined  with  us  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  paid  us  some  three  or  four 
visits.  A  tiresome  little  vulgar  man,  Avith 
a  most  intense  curiosity  devouring  him  to 
know  everything  of  everybody." 

"To  this  gift,  or  infirmity,  whichever  it 


be,  we  are  now  indebted.  Since  thebreak- 
ing-up  of  tlie  boarding-house  at  Port  Bal- 
lintray,  which,  this  year,  Avas  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  "—here  Miss  Daly  smiled 
slightly,  as  though  there  lay  more  in  the 
words  than  they  seemed  to  imply — "  Mr. 
Dempsey  betook  himself  to  a  little  village 
near  Glenarm,  where  I  have  been  staying, 
and  where  the  chief  recommendation  as  a 
residence  lay  possibly  in  the  f:ict  that  the 
weekly  mail-car  to  Deny  changed  horses 
there.  Hence,  an  opportunity  of  commun- 
ing with  the  world  he  valued  at  its  just 
price.  It  so  chanced  that  the  only  traveler 
who  came  for  three  weeks,  arrived  the 
night  before  last,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  so  ill  from  cold,  hunger,  and  exhaus- 
tion, that,  unable  to  prosecute  his  journey 
further,  he  was  carried  from  tlie  car  to  his 
bed.  Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  heart  is  really 
as  kind  as  inquisitive,  at  once  tendered  his 
services  to  the  stranger,  who,  after  some 
brief  intercourse,  commissioned  him  to  open 
his  portmanteau,  and  taking  out  writing 
materials,  to  inform  his  friends  in  Dublin 
of  his  sudden  indisposition,  and  his  fears 
that  his  illness  might  delay,  or  perhaps 
render  totally  abortive,  his  mission  to  the 
north.  Here  was  a  most  provoking  mys- 
tery for  Mr.  Dempsey.  The  very  allusion 
to  a  matter  of  importance,  in  this  dubious 
half-light,  vv^as  something  more  than  human 
nature  should  be  tried  with,  and  if  the  pa- 
tient burned  with  the  fever  of  the  body, 
Mr.  Dempsey  suffered  under  the  less  toler- 
able agony  of  mental  torment — imagining 
every  j^ossible  contingency  that  should  bring 
a  stranger  down  into  a  lonely  neighbor- 
hood, and  canvassing  every  imaginable  in- 
ducement, from -seduction  to  highway  rob- 
bery. Whether  the  sick  man's  sleep  was 
merely  the  heavy  debt  of  exhausted  nature, 
or  whether  Mr.  Dempsey  aided  his  repose 
by  adding  a  few  drops  to  the  laudanum  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctor,  true  it  is,  he  lay  in  a 
deep  slumber,  and  never  awoke  till  late  the 
following  day  ;  meanwhile  Mr.  Dempsey 
recompensed  his  Samaritanism  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  stranger's  trunk  and  its 
contents  ;  and,  in  particular,  made  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  two  parchment  docu- 
ments, which,  fortunately  for  his  curiosity, 
were  not  sealed,  but  simply  tied  with  red 
tape.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  discover 
that  one  of  these  was  a  writ  to  arrest  a  cer- 
tain Paul  Dem])sey,  and  the  other  directed 
against  the  resident  of  the  Corvy,  whom  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  learned  was  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne. 

"Self-interest,  the  very  instinct  of  safe* 
ty  itself,  weighed  less  with  him  than  his  old 
passion  for  gossip ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
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learned    the   important    fact   of    wlio   liis| 
neighl)or  was,  than  he  set  off  straiglit  to  j 
communicate  the  news  to  me.     I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  when  I  propos- 
ed his  hastening  off  to  you   with  the  tid- . 
ings,  that  the  little  man  acceded  witli  the 
utmost  promptitude,   but    as    his  journey ! 
was  to  be  performed  on  foot,  and  by  cer- 1 
tain  mountain  patlis  not  always  easily  dis- 
covered in  our  misty  climate,  it  is  probable 
he  could  not  reacli  this  for  some  hours." 

When  Miss  Daly  concluded,  Lady  Elea- 
nor and  her  daughter  renewed  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  her  thoughtful  kind- 
ness. "•'  These  are  sad  themes  by  which  to 
open  our  acquaintance,"  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor ;  "■  but  it  is  among  the  prerogatives  of 
friendship  to  share  the  pressure  of  misfor- 
tui\e,  and  Mr.  Daly's  sister  can  be  no  stran- 
ger to  ours." 

"  Nor  how  undeserved  they  were,"  added 
Miss  Daly,  gravely. 

^'  Nay,  which  of  ns  can  dare  say  so 
much  ?  "  interrupted  Lady  Eleanor  ;  "  we 
may  well  have  forgotten  ourselves  in  that 
long  career  of  prosperity  we  enjoyed — for 
ours  was,  indeed,  a  happy  lot !  1  need  not 
speak  of  my  husband  to  one  wlio  knew  him 
once  so  well.  Generous,  frank,  and  nobJe- 
hearted  as  he  always  was — his  only  failing 
the  excessive  confidence  that  would  go  on 
believing  in  the  honesty  of  others,  from  the 
prompting  of  a  spirit  that  stooped  to  noth- 
ing low  or  unworthy — he  never  knew  sus- 
picion." 

''True,"  echoed  Miss  Daly,  "  he  never  did 
suspect. " 

There  was  such  a  plaintive  sadness  in  her 
voice,  that  it  drew  Helen's  eyes  toward  her; 
nor  could  all  her  efforts  conceal  a  tear  that 
trickled  along  her  cheek. 

"  And  to  what  an  alternative  are  we  now 
reduced  !  "  continued  Lady  Eleanor,  who, 
with  all  the  selfishness  of  sorrow,  loved  to 
linger  on  the  painful  theme, — ''to  rejoice 
at  separation,  and  to  feel  relieved  in  think- 
ing that  he  is  gone  to  peril  life  itself,  rather 
than  endure  the  lingering  death  of  a  broken 
heart ! " 

"  Yes,  young  lady,"  said  Miss  Daly.turn- 
ing  toward  Helen,  "such  are  the  recom- 
penses 01  the  most  endearing  affection — 
such  the  penalties  of  loving.  Would  you  not 
almost  say,  '  It  were  better  to  be  such  as  I 
am,  unloved,  uncared  for — without  one  to 
share  a  joy  or  grief  with.'  I  half  think  so 
myself,"  added  she,  suddenly  rising  from 
her  chair.  "I  can  almost  persuade  myself 
that  this  load  of  life  is  easier  borne  when 
all  its  pressure  is  one's  own." 

"  You  are  not  about  to  leave  us?"  said  La- 
dy Eleanor,  taking  her  hand  affectionately. 


"  Yes,''  replied  she,  smiling  sadly,  "when 
my  heart  has  disburdened  itself  of  an  im- 
mediate care,  I  become  but  sorry  company, 
and  sometimes  think  aloud.  How  fortu- 
nate I  have  no  secrets  !  — Bring  my  pony  to 
tlie  door,"  said  she,  as  Tate  answered  tlie 
summons  of  the  bell. 

"  But  wait  at  least  for  daylight,"  said 
Helen,  eagerly  ;  "  the  storm  is  increasing, 
and  the  night  is  dark  and  starless.  Re- 
member what  a  road  you've  come." 

"I  often  ride  at  this  hour,  and  with  no 
better  weather,"  said  she,  adjusting  the 
folds  of  her  liabit ;  "  and  as  to  the  road, 
Puck  knows  it  too  well  to  wander  from  the 
track,  daylight  or  dark." 

"  For  our  sakes,  I  entreat  you  not  to 
venture  till  morning,"  cried  Lady  Eleanor. 

"I  could  not  if  I  would,"  said  Miss 
Daly,  steadily.  "By  to-morrow,  at  noon,  I 
have  an  engagement  at  some  distance  hence, 
and  much  to  arrange  in  the  mean  time. 
Pray  do  not  ask  me  again.  I  cannot  bear 
to  refuse  you,  even  in  such  a  trifle,  and  as 
to  me  or  my  safety,  waste  not  another 
thought  about  it.  I'hey  who  have  so  little 
to  live  for  arc  wondrous  secure  from  acci- 
dent." 

"  AYhen  shall  we  see  you  ?  Soon,  I  hope 
and  trust!"  exclaimed  both  mother  and 
daughter  together. 

Miss  Daly  shook  her  head  ;  then  added, 
hastily,  "I  never  promise  anything.  I 
was  a  great  castle-builder  once,  but  time 
has  cured  me  of  the  habit,  and  I  do  not 
like,  even  by  a  pledge,  to  forestall  the  mor- 
row. Farewell,  Lady  Eleanor.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  see  but  little  of  me,  and  think  the 
better,  than  grow  weary  of  my  wav^'ard- 
ness  on  nearer  acquaintance.  Adieu,  Miss 
Darcy  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  ;  don't 
forget  me."  So  saying,  she  pressed  Helen's 
hands  to  her  lips,  but  ere  she  let  them 
drop,  she  squeezed  a  letter  into  her  grasp  ; 
the  moment  after,  she  was  gone. 

"Oh,  then,  I  remember  her  the  beauty 
wonst !"  said  Tate,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
after  peering  out  for  some  seconds  into  the 
dark  night  ;  "  and  proud  she  was,  tco — 
riding  a  white  Arabian,  with  two  servants 
'  in  scarlet  liveries  after  her  !  The  world 
has  quare  changes  ;  but  hers  is  the  greatest 
ever  I  knew  ! " 


CHAPTER   LL 

A   TETE-A-TETE   AND   A   LETTER. 

Long  after  Miss  Daly's  departure.  Lady 
Eleanor  continued  to  discuss  the  eccentri- 
city of  her  manners,  and  the  willful  abrupt- 
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ness  of  her  address,  for  although  deeply 
sensible  and  grateful  for  her  kindness,  she 
dwelt  on  every  peculiarity  of  her  appear- 
ance with  a  pertinacity  that  more  than 
once  surpi'ised  her  daughter.  Helen,  in- 
deed, was  very  far  from  being  a  jiatient 
listener,  not  only  because  she  was  more 
tolerant  in  her  estimate  of  their  visitor,  but 
because  she  was  eager  to  read  the  letter  so 
secretly  intrusted  to  her  hands.  A  dread 
of  some  unknown  calamity,  some  sad  tid- 
ings of  her  father  or  Lionel,  Avas  ever  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts  ;  nor  could  she 
banish  the  impression  that  Miss  Daly's  visit 
had  another  and  very  different  object  than 
that  which  she  alleged  to  Lady  Eleanor. 

It  may  be  reckoned  among  the  well- 
known  contrarieties  of  life,  that  our  friends 
are  never  more  disposed  to  be  long-winded 
and  discursive  than  at  the  very  time  we 
would  give  the  world  to  be  alone  and  to 
ourselves.  With  a  most  malicious  inten- 
sity they  seem  to  select  that  moment  for 
indulging  in  all  those  speculations  by  which 
people  wliile  away  the  weary  hours.  In 
such  a  mood  was  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy. 
Kot  only  did  she  canvass  and  criticise  Miss 
Daly,  as  she  appeared  before  them,  but 
went  o'ft'  into  long  rambling  reminiscences 
of  all  she  had  formerly  heard  about  her ; 
for,  although  they  had  never  met  before, 
Miss  Daly  had  been  the  reigning  belle  of 
the  West  before  her  own  arrival  in  Ire- 
land. 

'^  She  must  have  been  handsome,  Helen, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  she,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  enumeration  of  the  various  eccen- 
tricities imputed  to  her. 

"I  should  say  very  handsome,"  replied 
Helen. 

''Scarcely  feminine  enough,  perhaps," 
resumed  Lady  Eleanor;  "the  features  too 
bold,  the  expression  too  decided ;  but  this 
may  have  been  the  fault  of  a  social  tone, 
which  required  everything  in  exaggeration, 
and  would  tolerate  nothing  save  in  excess." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  vaguely  as- 
senting to  a  remark  she  had  not  attended 
to. 

"I  never  fancied  that  style,  either  in 
beauty  or  in  manner,"  continued  Lady 
Eleanor.  ''  It  v/ants,  in  the  first  place,  the 
great  element  of  pleasing ;  it  is  not  natu- 
ral." 

"No  mamma!"  rejoined  Helen,  me- 
chanically as  before. 

"Besides,"  continued  Lady  Eleanor, 
gratified  at  her  daughter's  ready  assent, 
"for  one  person  to  whom  these  mannerisms 
are  becoming,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
slavish  imitators  ready  to  adopt  without 
taste,   and  follow  without  discrimination. 


Now  Miss  Daly  was  the  fashion  once. 
Who  can  say  to  what  heresies  she  has  given 
origin,  to  what  absurdities  in  dress,  in  man- 
ner, and  in  bearing  ?  " 

Helen  smiled,  and  nodded  an  acquies- 
cence without  knowing  to  what. 

"  There  is  one  evil  attendant  on  all  this," 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  who,  with  the  merciless 
ingenuity  of  a  thorough  poser,  went  on 
ratiocinating  from  her  own  thoughts ; 
"  one  can  rarely  rely  upon  even  the  kindest 
intentions  of  people  of  this  sort,  so  often 
are  their  best  offices  but  mere  passing,  fitful 
impulses  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  roused  by 
this  sudden  appeal  to  a  more  than  usual 
acquiescence,  while  totally  ignorant  as  to 
what. 

"Then,  they  have  seldom  any  discretion, 
even  when  they  mean  well." 

"No,  mamma." 

"While  they  expect  the  most  implicit 
compliance  on  your  part  with  every  scheme 
they  have  devised  for  your  benefit." 

"Very  true,"  chimed  in  Helen,  who  as- 
sented at  random. 

"  Sad  alternative,"  sighed  Lady  Eleanor, 
"between  such  rash  friendship  and  the 
lukewarm  kindness  of  our  courtly  cousin." 

"  I  think  not !  "  said  Helen,  who  fancied 
she  was  still  following  the  current  of  her 
mother's  reflections. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Eleanor,  in 
astonishment,  while  she  looked  at  her 
daughter  for  an  explanation. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  mamma,"  cried 
Helen,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  for  she  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  herself. 

"The  more  fortunate  is  the  acquiescence, 
my  dear,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  drylj^,  "since 
it  seems  perfectly  instinctive.  I  find,  ^ 
Helen,  you  have  not  been  a  very  attentive 
listener,  and  as  I  conclude  I  must  have 
been  a  very  unamusing  companion,  I'll 
even  say  good-night ;  nay,  my  sweet  child, 
it  is  late  enough  not  to  seek  excuse  for 
weariness — good-night. " 

Helen  blushed  deeply,  dissimulation  was 
a  very  difficult  task  to  her,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  more  than  her  strength  could 
bear.  She  had  resolved  to  place  the  letter 
in  her  mother's  hands,  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  her,  that  if  its  contents 
might  occasion  any  sudden  or  severe  shock, 
she  would  never  forgive  herself.  This 
mental  struggle,  brief  as  it  was,  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  an  emotion  Lady 
Eleanor  attributed  to  a  different  cause,  as 
she  said, 

"You  do  not  suppose,  my  dearest  Helen, 
that  I  am  angry,  because  your  thoughts 
took  a  pleasantcr  path  than  my  own  ?" 
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*'  Oh,  no  !  iio  ! ' '  cried  Helen,  eagerly, 
*'  I  know  you  are  not.  It  is  my  own — " 
She  stopped,  another  word  would  have 
revealed  everythhig,  and  with  an  afTection- 
ate  embrace  siie  hurried  from  the  room. 

**Poor  child!"  exclaimed  her  mother; 
*'the  courage  that  sustained  us  both  so 
long  is  beginning  to  fail  her  now  ;  and  yet 
I  feel  as  if  our  trials  were  but  commenc- 
ing." 

While  Lady  Eleanor  dwelt  on  these  sad 
thoughts,  Helen  sat  beside  her  bed  weeping 
bitterly. 

"IIow  shall  I  bear  up,"  thought  slie, 
'*if  deprived  of  that  confiding  trust  a 
mothers  loA^e  has  ever  sujjplied — without 
one  to  counsel  or  direct  me  ?  " 

Half  fearing  to  open  the  letter,  lest  all 
her  resolves  should  be  altered  by  its  con- 
tents, she  remained  a  long  time  balancing 
one  difficulty  against  another.  Wearied 
and  undecided,  she  turned  at  last  to  the 
letter  itself,  as  if  for  advice.  It  was  a 
strange  hand,  and  addressed  to  ''Miss 
Daly."  With  trembling  fingers  she  un- 
folded the  paper,  and  read  the  writer's 
name — '*'  Richard  Forestei'." 

A  flood  of  grateful  tears  burst  forth  as 
she  read  the  words :  a  sense  of  relief  from 
impending  calamity  stole  over  her  mind, 
while  she  said,  "Thank  G-od  !  my  father 
and  Lionel — "  She  could  say  no  more,  for 
sobbing  choked  her  utterance.  The  emo- 
tions, if  violent,  passed  rapidly  off  ;  and  as 
she  wiped  away  her  tears,  a  smile  of  hope 
lit  up  her  features.  At  any  other  time  she 
would  have  speculated  long  and  carefully 
over  the  causes  which  made  Forester  cor- 
respond with  Miss  Daly,  and  by  what  right 
she  herself  should  be  intrusted  with  his 
letter.  Now  her  thoughts  were  hurried 
along  too  rapidly  for  reflection.  The  vague 
dread  of  misfortune,  so  suddenly  removed, 
suggested  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that  thrilled 
through  her  heart  like  joy.  In  such  a 
frame  of  mind  she  read  the  following  lines  : 

"  At  Sea.      j 
"  ]\Iy  deak  Miss  Daly, 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your 
letter,  so  full  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  ! 
and  of  hope.     How  much  I  stand  in  need 
of  them!     I  have  strictly  followed   every; 
portion    of    your    counsel— would    that  "I 
could  tell  you  as  successfully  as  implicitly  ! 
The   address  of  this  letter  will,  however,  j 
be   the   shortest    reply   to    that    question. 
I  write  these  lines  from  the  Herniione  fri- 
gate.    Yes,  I  am  a  volunteer  in  the  ex]iedi- 
tion  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  only  think 
who     is     my    commanding     officer — '  the 
knight  himself.'      I  had  enrolled   myself 


under  the  name  of  Conway ;  but  when 
called  u[)  on  deck  this  morning  for  inspec- 
tion, such  was  my  surprise  on  seeing  the 
Knight  of  G Wynne,  or,  as  he  is  now  called. 
Colonel  Darey,  I  almost  betrayed  mvself. 
Fortunately,  however,  I  escaped  unnciticcil 
— a  circumstance  I  believe  I  owe  chiclU'  to 
the  fact  that  several  young  men  of  family 
are  also  volunteers,  so  that  my  position 
attracted  no  unusual  attention.  It  was  a 
most  anxious  moment  for  me  as  the  colonel 
came  down  the  line,  addressing  a  word 
here  and  there  as  he  went ;  he  stopped 
within  one  of  me,  and  spoke  for  some 
seconds  to  a  young  fellow,  whose  appear- 
ance indicated  delicate  health.  How  full 
of  gentleness  and  benevolence  were  his 
words ;  but  when  he  turned  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me,  my  heart  beat  so  quick,  my 
head  grew  so  dizzy,  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted.  He  remained  at  least  half  a 
minute  in  front  of  me,  and  then  asked  the 
orderly  for  my  name. — '  Conway  !  Conv.-av! ' 
repeated  he  more  than  once.  'A  very  old 
name.  I  hope  you'll  do  it  credit,  sir,' 
added  he,  and  moved  on  ;  how  much  to 
my  relief  I  need  not  say.  What  a  strange 
renconter  !  Often  as  I  wonder  at  the  singu- 
lar necessity  that  has  made  me  a  private 
soldier,  all  my  astonishment  is  lost  in 
thinking  of  the  Knight  of  G Wynne's  pres- 
ence amongst  us ;  and  yet  he  looks  the 
soldier  even  as  much  as  he  did  the  country 
gentleman,  when  I  first  saw  him,  and, 
strangely  too,  seems  younger  and  more 
active  than  before.  To  see  him  here,  chat- 
ting with  the  officers  under  his  command, 
moving  about,  taking  interest  in  everything 
that  goes  on,  who  would  suspect  the  change 
of  fortune  that  has  befallen  him  !  Not" a 
vestige  of  discontent  ;  not  even  a  passing 
look  of  im^iatience  on  his  handsome  fea- 
tures ;  and  yet,  with  this  example  l^efoise 
me,  and  the  consciousness  that  my  altered 
condition  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
his,  I  am  lov/-spirited  and  void  of  hope  ! 
But  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  would  have  thought 
myself  the  luckiest  fellow  breathing,  if  told 
that  I  were  to  serve  under  Colonel  Darcv, 
and  now,  I  feel  ashamed  and  abashed,  and 
dread  a  recognition  every  time  I  see  him. 
In  good  truth,  I  cannot  forget  the  pre- 
sumption that  led  me  first  to  his  acquaint- 
ance. My  mind  dwells  on  that  unhappy 
mission  to  the  West,  and  its  consequences. 
My  foolish  yanity  in  supposing  that  I,  a 
mere  boy,  uninformed,  and  without  reflec- 
tion, should  be  able  to  influence  a  man,  so 
much  my  superior  in  every  way  !  and  this, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  the  most  "favorable  view  of 
my  conduct,  for  I  dare  not  recall  the  dis- 
honorable means  by  which  I  was  to  buy  his 
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support.  Tlien,  I  tliink  of  my  heedless 
and  disreputable  quarrel.  What  motives 
and  what  actions  in  the  eyes  of  her  whose 
affection  I  sought !  llow  worthily  am  I 
j)unished  for  my  presumption  ! 

"  I  told  you  that  I  strictly  followed  the 
advice  of  your  last  letter.  Immediately  on 
receiving  it  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my 
mother,  entreating  her  permission  to  see 
and  si)eak  to  her,  and  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  our  interview  would  end  in  re- 
storing me  to  the  place  I  so  long  enjoyed  in 
her  affection.  A  very  formal  note,  ap- 
pointing the  following  da}^  was  all  the 
reply. 

On  arriving  at  Berkeley  square,  and  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  I  found,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  Avill  not  say  more, 
that  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me,  was 
already  there,  seated  at  the  lire,  opi30site  my 
mother,  and  with  that  easy  air  that  bespoke 
his  visit  vras  not  merely  accidental,  but  a 
matter  of  pre-arrangement.  Whatever  my 
looks  might  have  conveyed,  I  know  not,  but  I 
was  not  given  the  opportunity  for  a  more 
explicit  inquiry,  when  my  mother,  in  her 
stateliest  of  manners,  arose  and  said, 

"  'Richard,  I  wish  to  present  you  to  my 
esteemed  friend.  Lord  Netherby  ;  a  gentle- 
man to  Avhose  kindness  you  are  indebted 
for  any  favorable  construction  I  can  put 
upon  your  folly,  and  who  has  induced  me 
to  receive  you  here  to-day.' 

"  'If  I  knew,  madam,  that  such  influence 
had  been  necessary,  I  should  have  hesitated 
before  I  laid  myself  under  so  deep  an  obli- 
gation to  his  lordship,  to  whose  name  and 
merits  I  confess  myself  a  stranger.' 

'■'I  am  but  too  hajopy.  Captain  Forester,' 
interposed  the  earl,  'if  any  little  interest 
I  possess  in  Lady  Wallincourt's  esteem  en- 
ables me  to  contribute  to  your  reconciliation. 
I  knoAV  the  great  delicacy  of  an  interference, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  and  how  officious 
and  impertinent  the  most  respectful  sug- 
gestions must  appear,  Avhen  otfered  by  one 
who  can  lay  no  claim,  at  least  to  your  good 
opinion.' 

"A  very  significant  emijhasis  on  the 
word  'your,'  a  look  toward  my  mother, 
and  a  very  meaning  smile  from  her  in 
reply,  at  once  revealed  to  me  what,  till 
then,  I  had  not  suspected  ;  that  his  lordship 
meditated  a  deeper  influence  over  her  lady- 
ship's heart  than  the  mere  reconciliation  of 
a  truant  son  to  her  esteem. 

"  'I  believe,  my  lord,'  said  T,  hastily, 
and  I  fear  not  without  some  anger — '  I  be- 
lieve I  should  not  have  dared  to  decline 
your  kind  influence  in  my  behalf,  had  I 
suspected  the  terms  on  Avliich  3'ou  would 
exert  it.     I   really  was  not   aware   before 


that  you  possessed,  so  fully,  her  ladyship's 
confidence.' 

'"If  you  read  the  morning  papers,  Cap- 
tain Forester,'  said  he,  with  the  blandest 
smile,  '  yoti  could  scarcely  avoid  learning 
that  my  presence  here  is  neither  an  intru- 
sion nor  an  impertinence.' 

"  'My  dear  mother,'  cried  T,  forgetting 
all,  save  the  long-continued  grief  by  which 
my  father's  memory  was  hallowed,  'is  this 
really  the  case  ? ' 

"  'I  can  forgive  your  astonishment,'  re- 
plied she,  with  a  look  of  anger,  '  that  the 
qualities  you'hold  so  highly  in  your  esteem 
should  have  met  favor  from  one  so  placed 
and  gifted  as  the  Earl  of  Netherby.' 

"  'Nay,  madam  ;  on  the  contrary.  My 
difficulty  is  to  think,  how  any  new  profiler 
of  attachment  could  find  reception  in  a 
heart  I  fondly  thought  closed  against  such 
appeals  ;  too  full  of  its  own  memories  of 
the  past  to  profane  the  recollection  by — ' 

"  I  hesitated  and  stopped.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  I  would  have  uttered  a  word 
which  for  worlds  I  would  not  have  spoken  ! 

"  My  mother  became  suddenly  pale  as 
marble  ;  and  lay  back  in  her  chair  as  if  faint 
and  sick.  His  lordship  adjusted  his  neck- 
cloth and  his  watch-chain,  and  walked 
toward  the  window  with  an  air  of  as  much 
awkw^ardness  as  so  very  courtly  a  personage 
could  exhibit. 

"  'You  see,  my  lord,'  said  my  mother — 
and  her  voice  trembled  at  every  word — 
'yo^^  see,  I  was  right:  I  told  you  how 
much  this  interview  would  agitate  and  dis- 
tress me.' 

"  '  But  it  need  not,  madam,'  interposed 
I ;  '  or,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  rendered 
very  brief.  I  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you,  in  the  hope,  tbat  whatever 
impressions  you  may  have  received  of  my 
conduct  in  Ireland,  were  either  exaggerated 
or  unjust :  that  I  might  convince  you,  how- 
ever I  may  have  erred  in  prudence  or  judg- 
ment, I  have  transgressed  neither  in  honor 
nor  good  faith.' 

"'Vindications,'  said  my  mother,  'are 
very  weak  things  in  the  face  of  direct  facts. 
Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  resign  your  ap- 
pointment on  the  viceroy's  staff — I  stop 
not  to  ask  with  what  scant  courtesy — that 
you  might  be  free  to  rove  over  the  country, 
on  some  knight-errant  absurdity  ?  Did 
you,  after  having  one  disreputable  quarrel 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  again  involve 
yourself  and  your  name  in  an  affair  with  a 
notorious  mob-orator  and  disturber,  and 
thus  become  the  "celebrity"  of  the  news- 
papers for  at  least  a  fortnight  ?  And  last- 
ly, when  I  hoped,  by  absence  from  Eng- 
land,  and    foreign    service,    to    erase    tho 
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memory  of  these  follicr; — to  give  tlicra  no 
harsher  name — did  you  not  refuse  the  ap- 
pointment, and,  witiiout  advice  or  permis- 
sion, soil  out  of  the  army  altogetlicr  ?  ' 

*'' Without  ailverting  to  the  motives, 
madam,  you  have  so  kindly  attrihuted  to 
me,  I  hog  to  say*''ycs"  to  all  your  ques- 
tions. I  am  no  longer  an  ofllcor  in  his 
majesty's  service.' 

"  'Nor  any  longer  a  mcmher  of  viy  fam- 
ily, sir,'  said  my  motlicr,  passionately;  *at 
least,  so  far  as  the  will  rests  wir.h  mo.  A 
gentleman  so  very  independent  in  his  prin- 
ciples is  doubtless  not  loss  so  in  his  circum- 
stances. You  are  entitled  to  five  thousand 
pounds  only,  by  your  father's  will :  this,  if 
1  mistake  not,  you  have  received  and  spent 
many  a  day  ago.  I  will  not  advert  to  what 
my  original  intentions  in  your  behalf  were  ; 
they  are  recorded,  however,  m  this  paper, 
which  you,  my  lord,  have  read.'  Ilore 
her  ladyship  drew  forth  a  document,  like 
a  law-paper,  while  the  earl  bowed  a  deep 
acquiescence,  and  muttered  something 
like— 

"  'Very  generous  and  noble-mindod,  in- 
deed 1 ' 

''*Yes,  sir,'  resumed  my  mother,  'I 
had  no  other  thought  or  object,  save  in  es- 
tablishing you  in  a  position  suitable  to  your 
name  and  family  ;  you  have  thought  tit  to 
oppose  my  wishes  on  every  point,  and  here 
I  end  the  vain  struggle.'  So  saying,  she 
tore  the  paper  in  ]:)ieces,  and  threw  the 
fragments  into  the  lire. 

"A  deep  silence  ensued,  which  I,  for 
many  reasons,  had  no  inducement  to  break. 
The  earl  coughed  and  hemmed  three  or 
four  times,  as  though  endeavoring  to  hit 
upon  something  that  might  relieve  the  gen- 
eral embarrassment,  but  my  mother  was 
again  the  first  to  speak. 

"  'I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  you  have  deter- 
mined on  some  future  career.  I  am  not  in- 
discreet enough  to  inquire  what,  but  that 
you  may  not  enter  upon  it  quite  unpro- 
vided, I  have  settled  upon  you  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Do  not  mis- 
take me,  nor  suppose  that  this  act  proceeds 
from  any  lingering  hope  on  my  part  that 
you  will  attempt  to  retrace  your  false  steps, 
and  recover  the  lost  place  in  mv  affection. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  family 
gift  of  determination,  as  it  is  flatteringly 
styled,  to  think  so.  You  owe  this  consid- 
eration entirely  to  the  kind  interference  of 
the  Earl  of  JSTetherby.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  is 
but  fair  that  you  should  have  any  merit  the 
act  confers,  where  you  have  incurred  all 
the  responsibility.' 

"'I  will  relieve  his  lordship  of  both,' 
said  I.     'I  beg  to  decline  your  ladyshiji's 


[  generosity  and  his  lordship's  kindness,  with 
tlie  self-same  feeling  of  respecf.' 

"'My  dear  Ca])tain  Forester,  wait  one 
moment,'  said  Lord  Netherby,  taking  my 
ami.  '  Let  me  speak  to  you,  even  for  "a 
few  moments.' 

"  'You  mistake  him,  niy  lord.'  said  my 
mother,  with  a  scornful  smile,  while  she 
arose  to  leave  the  room — 'you  mistake  him 
much,' 

''  '  Pray  licar  me  out,'  said  Lord  Netlier- 
by,  taking  my  liand  in  both  his  own.  'It 
is  no  time,  nor  a  case  for  any  rash  resolves,' 
Avhispered  he  ;  'Lady  Wallincourt  has  been 
misinformed — her  mind  has  been  warped 
by  stories  of  one  kind  or  other.  Go  to  her, 
explain  fully  and  ojoenly  everything.' 

"'Her  ladyship  is  gone,  my  lord,'  ex- 
claimed I,  stopping  him. 

"Yes,  she  had  loft  the  room  while  we 
were  yet  speaking.  This  was  my  last  adieu 
from  my  mother  !  I  remember  little  more, 
though  Lord  Nothorby  detained  me  still 
some  time,  and  spoke  with  much  kindness  ; 
indeed,  throughout,  his  conduct  was  grace- 
ful and  good-natured. 

"  Why  should  I  weary  you  longer  ?  "Why 
speak  of  the  long  dreary  night,  and  th.e 
longer  day  that  followed  "this  scene — sway- 
ed by  different  impulses — now  hoping  and 
fearing  alternately  —  not  daring  to  seek 
counsel  from  my  friends,  because  I  well 
knev,^  what  Avorldly  advice  would  be  given — 
I  was  wretched.  In  the  very  depth  of  my 
despondency,  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  darting 
through  some  crevice  of  a  prisoner's  cell, 
came  your  own  words  to  me,  '  Be  a  soldier 
in  more  than  garb  or  name,  be  one  in  the 
generous  ardor  of  a  bold  career.  Let  it  be 
your  boast  that  you  started  fairly  in  the 
race,  and  so  distanced  your  com]X'titors.' 
I  caught  at  the  suggestion  with  avidity.  I 
was  no  more  depressed  or  downhearted.  I 
felt  as  if,  throwing  off  my  load  of  care,  a 
better  and  a  brighter  day  was  about  to 
break  for  me  ;  the  same  evening  I  left 
London  for  Plymouth,  and  became  a  volun- 
teer. 

"Before  concluding  these  lines,  I  would 
ask  why  you  tell  me  no  more  of  Miss  Darcy 
than  that  'she  is  well,  and,  tlie  reverse  of 
her  fortune  considered,  in  spirits.'  Am  I 
to  learn  no  more  than  that  ?  will  you  not 
say  if  my  name  is  ever  spoken  by.  or  before 
her?  How  am  I  remembered  ?  Has  time, 
have  my  changed  fortunes  softened  her 
stern  determination  toward  me  ?  Would 
that  I  could  know  this — would  that  I 
could  divine  what  may  lurk  in  her  heart 
of  compassionate  pity  for  one  who  resign- 
ed all  for  her  love,  and  lost.  With  all  my 
gratitude  for  vour  kindness,  when  I  well- 
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nigh  believed  none  remained  in  the  world 
for  me, 

"I  am,  yours  in  sincere  affection, 
"liiciiARD  Forester. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you  can  read  one 
strange  mystery  of  this  business,  at  k'ast  so 
the  words  seem  to  imply  ?  Lord  Notherby 
said,  when  endeavoring  to  dissuade  me  from 
leaving  my  mother's  house,  '  Remember, 
Captain  Forester,  that  Lady  Wallincourt's 
prejudices  regarding  your  Irish  friends  have 
something  stronger  than  mere  caprice  to 
strengthen  them.  You  must  not  ask  her 
to  forget  as  well  as  forgive,  all  at  once.' 
Can  you  interpret  this  riddle  for  me  ?  for 
although  at  the  time  it  made  little  impres- 
sion, it  recurs  to  my  mind  now  twenty 
times  a  da}'." 

Here  concluded  Forester's  letter.  A 
single  line  in  pencil  was  written  at  the 
foot,  and  signed  "  M.  D. :"  "  I  am  a  bad 
prophet,  or  the  volunteer  will  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  the  aid-de-camjx" 


CHAPTER   LIL 

A  DINNER  AT   CON   HEFFERNAN's. 

When  the  Union  was  carried,  and  the 
new  order  of  affairs  in  Ireland  assumed  an 
appearance  of  permanence,  a  general  feel- 
ing of  discontent  began  to  exhibit  itself  in 
every  class  in  the  capital.  The  patriots 
saw  themselves  neglected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  having  reaped  in  popularity 
a  recompense  for  their  independence.  The 
mercantile  interest  perceived,  even  already, 
the  falling  off  in  trade  from  the  removal 
of  a  wealthy  aristocracy  :  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  minister,  or  such  few  as  still 
lingered  in  Dublin,  l)egan  to  suspect  how 
much  higher  terms  tliey  might  have  exact- 
ed for  their  adhesion,  had  they  only  antici- 
pated the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  to 
which  they  contributed. 

Save  that  comparativelv  small  number, 
who  had  bargained  for  English  peerages 
and  English  rank,  and  had  thereby  barter- 
ed their  nationality,  none  were  satisfied. 

Even  the  moderate  men — that  intelligent 
fraction  who  believe  that  no  changes  are 
fraught  with  one-half  the  good  or  evil  their 
advocates  or  opponents  imagine— even  they 
were  disappointed  on  finding  that  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Irish  Parliament  with 
that  of  England  was  the  chief  element  of 
the  new  measure,  and  no  more  intimate 
or  solid  Union  contemplated.     The  shrewd 


men  of  every  party  saw,  not  only  how 
difficult  v/ouid  be  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  but  that  the  critical 
moment  Avas  come  Avhicli  should  decide  in- 
to whose  hands  the  chief  influence  would 
fall.  Among  these  speculators  on  the  fu- 
ture, Mr.  Ileffernan  hehf  a  ])r()mincnt  place. 
No  man  knew  better  the  secret  machinery 
of  offfce,  none  had  seen  more  of  that  game, 
half  fair,  half  foul,  by  Avhicb  an  adminis- 
tration is  sustained.  He  Ijnew,  moreover, 
the  character  and  capability  of  every  public 
man  in  Ireland,  had  been  privy  to  their 
waverings  and  hesitations,  and  even  their 
bargains  with  the  Crown  ;  he  knew  where 
gratified  ambition  had  rendered  a  new  peer 
indifferent  to  a  future  temptation,  and  also, 
where  abortive  negotiations  had  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  lingering  disaffection. 

To  construct  a  new  party  from  these 
scattered  elements — a  party  which,  possess- 
ing wealth  and  station,  had  not  yet  tasted 
any  of  the  sweets  of  patronage,  was  the 
task  he  now  proposed  to  himself.  By  this 
party,  of  Avhom  he  himself  was  to  be  the 
organ,  he  hoped  to  control  the  minister, 
and  support  him  by  turns.  Of  those  al' 
ready  purchased  by  the  Government,  few 
would  care  to  involve  themselves  once  more 
in  the  fatigue  of  a  public  life.  Many 
would  gladly  repose  on  the  rewards  of  their 
victory — many  would  shrink  from  the  oblo- 
quy their  reappearance  would  inevitably 
excite.  Mr.  Ileffernan  had  then  to  choose 
his  friends  either  from  that  moderate  sec- 
tion of  politicians,  whom  scruples  of  con- 
science or  inferiority  of  ability  had  left  un- 
bought,  or  the  more  energetic  faction,  sud- 
denly called  into  existence  by  the  success 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  which 
OUalloran  was  the  leader.  For  many  rea- 
sons his  choice  fell  on  the  former.  Not 
only  because  they  possessed  that  standing 
and  influence  which,  derived  from  property, 
would  be  most  regarded  in  England,  but 
that  their  direction  and  guidance  would  be 
an  easier  task  ;  whereas  the  others,  more 
numerous  and  more  needy,  could  only  be 
purchased  by  actual  place  of  pension,  while 
in  O'Halloran,  Heffernan  wou!a  always 
have  a  dangerous  rival,  who,  if  he  played 
subordinate  for  a  while,  it  Avould  only  be 
at  the  price  of  absolute  rule  hereafter. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Castlereagh 
withdrew  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Heffernan 
commenced  his  intrigue.  At  first,  by  a 
tour  of  visits  through  the  country,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  sound  the  opinions  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  subsequently, 
by  correspondence,  so  artfully  sustained, 
as  to  induce  many  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  direct  line  of  action  which,  when  discuss- 
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ing,  they  hud  never   spccnhitcd   on   seeing 
realized. 

With  a  subtlety  of  no  common  kind,  and 
an  indefatigable  indut'-try,  Heffernaii  labor- 
ed in  the  cause  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  with  sucli  success,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  county  in  Ireland  where  he 
had  not  secured  some  leading  adherent, 
wiiilc  for  many  of  the  boroughs  lie  had  al- 
ready entered  into  plans  for  the  support  of 
new  candidates  of  his  own  opinions. 

The  views  he  put  forward  were  simply 
these  :  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  governed 
by  an  oligarchy,  however  powerful.  It  must 
be  ruled  either  by  tlie  weight  and  influence 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  or  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  demagogue.  The  gentry  must 
be  rewarded  for  their  adhesion,  and  enabled 
to  maintain  their  pre-eminence,  by  handing 
over  to  them  the  patronage,  not  in  part  or 
in  fractions,  but  wholly  and  solely.  Every 
civil  appointment  must  be  filled  up  by  them 
— the  church— the  law — the  revenue — the 
police,  must  all  be  theirs.  "The  great 
aristocracy,"  said  he,  "  have  obtained  the 
marquisates  and  earldoms  ;  bishoprics  and 
governments  have  rewarded  their  services. 
It  is  now  our  turn,  and  if  our  prizes  be  less 
splendid  and  showy,  they  are  not  devoid  of 
some  sterling  qaalities. 

"To  make  Ireland  ungovernable  without 
us,  must  be  our  aim  and  object— to  embar- 
rass and  confound  every  administration — to 
oppose  the  ministers — pervert  their  good 
objects  and  exaggerate  their  bad.  Pledged 
to  no  distinct  line  of  acting,  we  can  ])e  pa- 
triotic Avhen  it  suits  us,  and  declaim  on 
popular  rights  when  nothing  better  otfers. 
Acting  in  concert,  and  diffusing  an  influ- 
ence in  every  county  and  town  and  corpo- 
ration, what  ministry  can  long  resist  us,  or 
what  government  anxious  for  office  would 
refuse  to  make  terms  with  us?  With  sta- 
tion to  influence  society — wealth  to  buy  the 
l^ress — activity  to  watch  and  counteract  our 
enemies,  I  see  nothing  which  can  arrest  our 
progress.     AVe  must  and  will  succeed." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  most  trusted  allies ;  a 
letter  written  to  invite  his  presence  in  Dub- 
lin, where  a  meeting  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  new  party  was  to  be  held,  and  their  en- 
gagements for  the  future  determined  upon. 

For  this  meeting  Heffernan  made  the 
greatest  exertions,  not  only  that  it  might 
include  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the.  land,  but  that  a  degree  of 
cclnt  and  si)lendor  should  attend  it,  the 
more  likely  to  attract  notice,  from  the 
secrecy  maintained  as  to  its  object  and  in- 
tention. Many  were  invited  on  the  consid- 
eration of  the  display  their  presence  would 


make  in  the  capital  ;  and  not  a  few  were 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
their  equipages  and  their  liveries  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  recognized  leaders  of  fashion 
were  absent. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  of)ject  here  to  dwell 
on  this  well-known  intrigue,  one  which  at 
the  time  occu])ied  no  small  share  of  public 
attention,  and  even  excited  the  curiosity 
and  the  fears  of  the  government.  Enough 
Avhen  we  say  that  Mr.  Helfernan's  disap- 
pointments were  numerous  and  severe.  Let- 
ters of  apology,  some  couched  in  terms  of 
ambiguous  cordiality,  others  less  equivocally 
cold,  came  ])ouring  in  for  the  last  fortnight. 
The  nolde  lord  destined  to  fill  the  chair  re- 
gretted deeply  that  domestic  affairs  of  a 
most  pressing  nature  would  not  permit  of 
his  presence.  The  baronet  who  should 
move  the  first  resolution  would  be  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  from  Ireland  ;  the  sec- 
onder was  laid  up  with  the  gout.  Scarcely 
a  single  person  of  influence  had  promised 
his  attendance ;  the  greater  number  had 
given  vague  and  conditional  replies,  eyi- 
dently  to  gain  time  and  consult  the  feeling 
of  their  country  neighbors. 

These  refusals  and  subterfuges  were  a  sad 
damper  to  Mr.  Ileffernan's  hopes.  To  any 
one  less  sanguine,  they  would  have  led  to  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  He, 
however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  re- 
solved, if  the  demonstration  could  effect  no 
more,  it  could  at  least  be  used  as  a  threat 
to  the  Government — a  threat  of  not  less 
power  because  its  terrors  were  involved  in 
mystery.  With  all  these  disappointments 
time  sped  on,  the  important  day  arrived, 
and  the  great  room  of  the  Rotunda,  hired 
specially  for  the  occasion,  was  crowded  by 
a  numerous  assemblage,  to  whose  proceed- 
ings no  member  of  the  public  press  was  ad- 
mitted. Notice  was  given  that  in  due  time 
a  declaration,  drawn  up  by  a  committee, 
would  be  published,  but  until  then  the 
most  profound  secrecy  wrapped  their  ob- 
jects and  intentions. 

The  meeting,  convened  for  one  o'clock, 
separated  at  live  ;  and,  save  the  unusual 
concourse  of  carriages,  and  the  s]iectacle  of 
some  liveries,  new  to  the  capital,  there 
seemed  nothing  to  excite  the  public  atten- 
tion. No  loud-tongued  orator  Avas  heard 
from  Avithout :  nor  did  a  single  cheer  mark 
the  reception  of  any  welcome  sentiment  ; 
and  as  the  members  withdrew,  the  sarcastic 
allusions  of  the  mob  intimated  that  they 
Avere  supposed  to  be  a  new  sect  of  "Quakers." 
Hcff'ernan's  carriage  Avas  the  last  to  leave 
the  door,  and  it  was  remarked,  as  he  enter- 
ed it,  that  he  looked  agitated  and  ill— signs 
which  fcAV  had  ever  remarked  in  him  be- 
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fore.  He  drove  rapidly  lioine,  vvliore  a 
small  and  Gclect  party  or  friends  had  been 
invited  by  him  to  dinner. 

He  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  few  moments  after  the  first 
knock  at  the  street  door  announced  the 
earliest  guest.  It  was  an  old  and  intimate 
friend,  Sir  Giles  St,  George,  a  south-coun- 
try baronet  of  old  family,  but  small  for- 
tune, who  for  many  years  had  s[)eculated 
on  Heifernan's  interest  in  his  behalf.  He 
"was  a  shrewd,  coarse  man,  who,  from  ec- 
centricity and  age,  had  obtained  a  species 
of  moral  "writ  of  ease,''  absolving  him 
from  all  observance  of  the  usages  in  com- 
mon among  all  well-bred  people — a  privi- 
lege lie  certainly  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
let  rust  from  disuse. 

"  Well,  Con,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands  deeply 
thrust  into  his  breeches-pockets — "  well. 
Con,  your  convention  has  been  a  damnable 
failure.  Where  the  devil  did  you  get  up 
such  a  rabble  of  brietiess  barristers,  un- 
gowned  attorneys,  dissenting  ministers, 
and  illegitimate  sons  ?  I'd  swear,  out  of 
your  seven  hundred,  there  were  not  five- 
and-twenty  possessed  of  a  fifty-pound  free- 
hold— not  five  who  could  defy  the  sherifl: 
in  their  own  county." 

Heffernan  made  no  reply,  but  with  arms 
crossed,  and  his  head  leaned  forward,  walk- 
ed slov/ly  up  and  down  the  room,  while  the 
other  resumed, 

"As  for  old  Killowen,  who  filled  the 
chair,  that  was  enough  to  damn  the  whole 
thing.  One  of  King  James's  lords,  for- 
sooth ! — why,  man,  Avhat  country  gentle- 
man of  any  pretension  could  give  prece- 
dence to  a  fellow  like  that,  who  neither 
reads,  writes,  nor  speaks  the  king's  Eng- 
lish— and  your  great  gun,  .Mr.  Hickman 
O'Reilly—" 

"  False-hearted  scoundrel !  "  muttered 
Heffernan,  half  aloud. 

'•'Faith  and  he  may  be,  but  he's  the  clev- 
erest of  the  pack.  I  liked  his  speech  well. 
There  was  good  common  sense  in  his  asking 
for  some  explicit  plan  of  proceeding — what 
you  meant  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Eh, 
Con,  that  was  to  the  point. " 

"To  the  point!"  repeated  Heffernan, 
scornfully;  "yes,  as  the  declaration  of  an 
informer,  that  he  will  betray  his  colleagues, 
is  to  the  point !  " 

"And  then  his  motion  to  admit  the  re- 
porters," said  St.  George,  as  with  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  he  continued  to  suggest  mat- 
ter of  annoyance. 

"He's  mistaken,  however,"  said  HefPer- 
nan,  with  a  sarcastic  bitterness  that  came 
from  his  heart.     "The  day  for  rewards  is 


gone  by.  He'll  never  get  the  baronetcy  by 
supporting  the  Government  in  this  way. 
It  is  the  precarious,  uncertain  ally  they 
look  more  after.  There  is  consummate 
wisdom,  Giles,  in  not  saying  one's  last 
word.  O'Reilly  does  not  "seem  aware  of 
that.  Here  come  Godfrey  and  Hume," 
said  he,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"  Burton  has  sent  an  apology." 

"And  who  is  our  sixth  ?  " 

"  O'Reilly — and  here's  his  carriage.  See 
how  the  people  stare  admiringly  at  his  green 
liveries  ;  they  scarcely  guess  that  the  owner 
is  meditating  a  change  of  color.  Well, 
Godfrey,  in  time  for  once.  Why,  Robert, 
you  seem  quite  fagged  by  your  day's  exer- 
tion. All !  Mr.  O'Reilly,  delighted  to  find 
you  punctual.  Let  me  present  you  to  my 
old  friend  Sir  Giles  St.  George.  I  believe, 
gentlemen,  you  need  no  introduction  to 
each  other.  Burton  has  disappointed  us — 
so  we  may  order  dinner  at  once." 

As  Mr.  Heffernan  took  the  head  of  the 
table,  not  a  sign  of  his  former  chagrin  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  An  air  of  easy  convi- 
viality had  entirely  replaced  his  previous 
look  of  irritation,  and  in  his  laughing  eye 
and  mellow  voice  there  seemed  the  clearest 
evidence  of  a  mind  perfectly  at  ease,  and  a 
spirit  well  disposed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  board.  Of  his  guests,  Godfrey  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  a  man 
of  good  private  fortune  and  a  large  practice, 
who,  out  of  whim  rather  than  from  any 
great  principle,  had  placed  himself  in  con- 
tinual opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
felt  grievously  injured  and  aifronted  when 
the  minister,  affecting  to  overlook  his  en- 
mity, offered  him  a  silk  gown.  Hume  was 
a  commissioner  of  customs,  and  had  been 
so  for  some  thirty  years  ;  his  only  ambition 
in  life  being  to  retire  on  his  full  salary, 
having  previously  filled  his  department 
with  his  sons  and  grandsons.  The  gentle 
remonstrances  of  the  secretary  against  his 
plan  had  made  him  one  of  the  disaffected, 
but  without  courage  to  avow  or  influence 
to  direct  his  animosity.  Of  Mr.  O'Reilly 
the  reader  needs  no  further  mention.  Such 
was  the  party  who  now  sat  at  a  table  most 
luxuriously  supplied  ;  for  although  Helfer- 
nan  was  very  far  from  a  frequent  inviter, 
yet  his  dinners  were  admirable  arranged, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  wine  was  actually 
a  mystery  among  the  hons  viva?its  of  the 
capital.  The  conversation  turned  of  course 
upon  the  great  event  of  the  day,  but  so  art- 
fully was  the  subject  managed  by  HefFcr- 
nan  that  the  discussion  took  rather  the 
shape  of  criticism  on  the  several  speakers, 
and  their  styles  of  delivery,  tlian  on  the 
matter  of  the  meeting  itself. 
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"  How  eager  the  CiisLlc  folks  will  be  to 
know  all  about  it,"  said  Godfrey.  "Cooke 
is,  I  hear,  in  a  sad  taking  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gathering." 

"I  fancy,  sir,"  said  St.  George,  ''they 
are  more  indifferent  than  you  suppose.  A 
meeting  held  by  individuals  of  a  certain 
rank  and  property,  and  convened  with  a 
certain  degi-ee  of  ostentation,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  formidable  to  a  government." 

*'  You  forget  tl;e  Volunteers,"  said  Ilef^ 
fernan. 

"No  ;  I  remember  their  assembling  well 
enough,  and  a  very  absurd  business  they 
made  of  it.  The  Bishop  of  Downe  was  the 
only  man  of  nerve  amongst  them  ;  and  as 
for  Lord  Charlemont,  the  thought  of  an 
attainder  was  never  out  of  his  hc:id  till  the 
v.'hole  association  was  disbanded." 

"  They  were  very  formidable,  indeed," 
said  Heffernan,  gravely.  "  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Government  Avcre  far  more 
afraid  of  their  defenders  than  of  the 
French." 

"A  government  that  is  ungrateful  enough 
to  neglect  its  supporters,"  chimed  in  Hume, 
"men  that  have  spent  their  best  years  in 
its  service,  can  scarcely  esteem  itself  very 
secure.  In  the  department  I  belong  to  my- 
self, for  instance — -" 

"  Yours  is  a  very  gross  case,"  interrupted 
Heffernan,  who  from  old  experience  knew 
Avhat  was  coming,  and  wished  lo  arrest  it. 

"  Thirty-four  years,  com.e  November 
next,  have  I  toiled  as  a  commissioner." 

"Unpaid  !"  exclaimed  St.  George,  with 
a  well-simulated  horror — "  unpaid  !  " 

"  No,  sir ;  not  without  my  salary,  of 
course.  I  never  heard  of  any  man  holding 
an  office  in  the  revenue  for  the  amusement 
it  might  aiiord  him.     Did  you,  Godfrey  ?  " 

"As  for  me,"  said  i\\Q  lawyer,  "I  spurn 
their  patronage.  I  well  know  the  price 
men  pay  for  such  favors." 

"  Y\' hat  object  could  it  be  to  you,'^  said 
Heffernan,  "to  be  made  attorney -general  or 
placed  on  the  bench,  a  man  independent  in 
every  sense  ;  so  I  said  to  Castlereagh,  when 
he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject :  '  Never 
mind,  Godfrey,'  said  I,  '  he'll  refuse  your 
offers  ;  you'll  only  offend  him  by  solicita- 
tion ;'  and  when  he  mentioned  the  '  rolls ' — " 
here  Heffernan  paused,  and  filled  his  glass 
leisurely.  An  interruption  contrived  to 
stimulate  Godfrey's  curiosity,  and  which 
perfectly  succeeded,  as  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
of  tremulous  eagerness — "Well,  what  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"Just  as  I  replied  before — 'he'll  refuse 
you.' " 

"  Quite  right,  perfectly  right — you  have 
my  unbounded  gratitude  for  the  answer," 
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said  Godfrey,  swallowing  two  bumpers  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  fill  tliem. 

"  very  different  treatment  from  what  I 
met — an  old  and  tried  supporter  of  the 
party,"  said  Hume,  turning  to  O'Reilly,  and 
opening  upon  him  the  wbole  narrative  of 
his  long-suffering  neglect. 

"  It's  quite  clear,  then,"  said  St.  George, 
"  that  we  are  agreed — the  ])est  thing  for  us 
would  be  a  change  of  ministry." 

"  I  don't  tliink  so  at  all,"  interposed  Hcf- 
fcnian. 

"AVhy,  Con,"  interrupted  tlie  baronet, 
"they  should  have  you  at  any  price — how- 
ever, these  fellows  have  learned  the  trick — 
the  others  know  nothing  about  it.  You'd 
be  in  office  before  twenty-four  hours." 

"  So  I  miglit  to-morrow,"  said  HefTcman. 
"There's  scarcely  a  single  j)ost  of  high 
emolument  and  trust  that  I  haA'e  not  been 
offered  and  refused.  The  only  things  I 
ever  stipulated  for  in  all  my  connection 
with  the  Government  were  certain  favors  for 
my  personal  friends."  Here  he  looked  sig- 
nificantly toward  O'Eeilly,  but  the  glance 
was  intercepted  by  the  commissioner,  who 
cried  out,  "  Well,  could  they  say  I  had  no 
claim  ?  Could  they  deny  thirty-four  years 
of  toil  and  slavery  ?  " 

"And  in  the  case  for  which  I  was  most 
interested,"  resumed  Heffernan,  not  lieed- 
ing  the  interruption,  "  the  favor  I  sought 
would  have  been  more  justly  bestowed  from 
the  rank  and  merits  of  the  party,  than  as  a 
recompense  for  any  services  of  mine." 

"I  won't  say  that,  Heffernan,"  said 
Hume,  with  a  look  of  modesty,  who  with 
the  most  implicit  good  faith  supposed  he 
was  the  party  alluded  to  ;  "I  won't  go  that 
far  ;  but  I  will  and  must  sa}^,  that  after 
four-and-thirty  years'  service  as  a  commis- 
sioner— " 

"A  man  must  have  laid  by  a  devilish 
pretty  thing  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  said 
St.  George,  who  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
narrow  income  augmented  by  the  croaking 
complaints  of  the  well-salaried  official. 

"Well,  I  hope  better  days  are  coming  for 
all  of  us,"  said  Heffernan,  desirous  of  con- 
cluding the  subject  ere  it  should  take  an 
untoward  turn. 

"  You  have  got  a  very  magnificent  seat 
in  the  West,  sir,"  said  St.  George,  address- 
ing O'Reilly,  who  during  the  whole  evening 
had  done  little  more  than  assent  or  smile 
concurrence  with  the  .several  speakers. 

"The  finest  thing  in  Ireland,"  inter- 
rupted Heffernan. 

"Nav,  that  is  saying  too  much,"  said 
O'Reilly,  with  a  look  of  half-real,  half- 
affected  bashfulness.  "  The  abbey  certainly 
stands  well,  and  the  timber  is  well-grown." 
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"Axe  jou  able  to  sec  Clew  Bti.y  from  the 
small  drawing-room  still,  for  1  remember 
remarking  that  the  larches  on  the  side  of 
the  glen  would  eventually  intercept  the 
prospect  ?  •" 

"  Yon  know  the  abbey,  then  ? "  asked 
O'Reilly,  forgetting  to  answer  the  question 
addressed  to  him. 

''  Oil,  I  know  it  well.  My  family  is  con- 
nected— distantly,  I  believe,  with  the  Dar- 
cys,  and  in  former  days  we  were  inti- 
mate. A  very  sweet. place  it  was;  I  am 
speaking  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  course 
it  must  have  improved  since  that." 

''My  friend  here  has  given  it  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,"  said  Heffernan,  with  a 
courteous  inclination  of  the  head. 

''  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  St.  George, 
"but  neither  money  nor  bank  securities 
will  make  trees  grow  sixty  feet  in  a  twelve- 
month. The  improvements  I  allude  to 
were  made  by  Maurice  Darcy's  father ;  he 
sunk  forty  thousand  pounds  in  draining, 
planting,  subsoiling,  and  what  not.  He 
left  a  rent-charge  in  his  will  to  continue  his 
plans,  and  Maurice  and  his  son — what's  the 
young  fellow  called — Lionel,  isn't  it  ?  well, 
they  are,  or  rather  they  were,  bound  to  ex- 
pend a  very  heavy  sum  annually  on  the 
property." 

A  theme  less  agreeable  to  O'Reilly's  feel- 
ings could  scarcely  have  been  started,  and 
though  Heffernan  saw  as  much,  he  did  not 
dare  to  interrupt  it  suddenly,  for  fear  of 
any  unpalatable  remark  from  St.  George. 
Whether  from  feeling  that  the  subject  was 
a  painful  one,  or  that  he  liked  to  indulge 
his  loquacity  in  detailing  various  particu- 
lars of  the  Darcys  and  their  family  circum- 
stances, the  old  man  went  on  without  ceas- 
ing. Now,  narrating  some  strange  caprice 
of  an  ancestor  in  one  century  ;  now,  some 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  occurred  to 
another.  "You  know  the  old  prophecy  in 
the  family,  I  suppose,  Mr.  O'Reilly  ?"  said 
he,  "  though  to  be  sure  you  are  not  very 
likely  to  give  it  credence." 

"I  scarcely  can  say  I  remember  what  you 
allude  to." 

"  By  Jove.  I  thought  every  old  woman  in 
the  West  would  have  told  it  to  you.  How 
is  this  the  doggrel  runs — ay,  here  it  is, — 

"  A'  new  name  in  this  house  shall  never  begin 
Till  twenty-one  Darcys  have  died  in  Gwynne. 

Now,  they  say  that,  taking  into  account  all 
of  the  family  who  have  fallen  in  battle, 
been  lost  at  sea,  and  so  on,  only  eleven  of 
the  stock  died  at  the  abbey." 

Although  O'Reilly  aifected  to  smile  at  the 
old  rhyme,  his  cheek  became  deadly  pale, 
and  his  hand  shook  as  he  lifted  the  glass  to 


his  lips.  It  was  no  vulgar  sense  of  fear,  no 
superstitious  dread  that  moved  his  cold  and 
calculating  spirit,  but  an  emotion  of  sup- 
pressed anger  that  the  ancient  splendor  of 
the  Darcys  should  be  thus  placed  side  by 
side  with  his  own  unhonored  and  unknown 
i'amily. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  one  of  these 
good  legends  have  even  so  much  of  truth — 
though  the  credit  is  now  at  an  end,"  said 
Heffernan,  gayly. 

"I'll  engage  old  Darcy's  butler  wouldn't 
agree  with  you,"  replied  St.  George.  "  Ay, 
and  Maurice  himself  had  a  great  dash  of 
old  Irish  superstition  in  him,  for  a  clever, 
sensible  fellow  as  he  was." 

"It  only  remains  for  my  friend  here, 
then,  to  fit  up  a  room  for  the  Darcys  and 
invite  them  to  die  there  at  their  several 
conveniences,"  said  Con,  laughing.  "  I  see 
no  other  mode  of  fulfilling  the  destiny." 

"  There  never  was  a  man  played  his  game 
worse,"  resumed  St.  George,  who  with  a 
pertinacious  persistence  continued  the  topic. 
"He  came  of  age  with  a  large  unincum- 
bered estate,  great  family  influence,  and  a 
very  fair  share  of  abilities.  It  Avas  the  fash- 
ion to  say  he  had  more,  but  I  never  thought 
so,  and  nov/,  look  at  him  !  " 

"  He  had  very  heavy  losses  at  play,"  said 
Heffernan,  "certainly." 

"  Wliat  if  he  had  ?  They  never  could 
have  materially  affected  a  fortune  like  his. 
No,  no.  I  believe  '  Honest  Tom '  finished 
him — raising  money  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
and  then  never  clearing  away  the  liabilities. 
What  a  stale  trick  !  and  how  invariably  it 
succeeds ! " 

"  You  do  not  seem,  sir,  to  take  into  ac- 
count an  habitually  expensive  mode  of  liv- 
ing," insinuated  O'Reilly,  quietly. 

"An  item,  of  course — but  only  an  item 
in  the  sum  total,"  replied  St.  George. 
"No  man  can  eat  and  drink  above  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  Darcy  had  consider- 
ably more.  No  ;  he  might  have  lived  as  he 
pleased,  had  he  escaped  the  acquaintance 
of  honest  Tom  Gleeson.  By-the-by,  Con, 
is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  they  tell 
about  this  fellow,  and  that  he  really  was 
more  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  to- 
ward Darcy  than  a  desire  for  money  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  the  storv.  Did  you,  Mr. 
O'Reilly  ?"  asked  Heffernan. 

"Never,"  said  O'Reilly,  affecting  an  air 
of  unconcern,  very  ill  consorting  with  his 
pale  cheek  and  aiixious  eye. 

"The  tale  is  simply  this.  That  as  Glee- 
son  waxed  wealthy,  and  began  to  assume  a 
position  in  life,  he  one  day  called  on  the 
knight  to  request  him  to  put  his  name  up 
for  ballot  at  '  Daly's.'     Darcy  was  thunder- 
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struck,  for  it  was  in  those  days  when  the 
club  was  respectable  — but  still  the  knif^ht 
had  tact  enough  to  dissemble  his  astonish- 
ment, and  would,  doubtless,  have  got 
through  the  difficulty,  had  it  not  been  for 
Bagenal  Duly,  who  was  present,  and  called 
out,  'Wait  till  Tuesday,  Maurice,  for  1 
moan  to  propose  M'Clecry,  the  breeches- 
maker,  and  then  the  thing  won't  seem  so 
remarkable  !'  Glecson  smiled,  and  slipped 
away,  with  an  oath  to  his  own  heart,  to  be 
revenged  on  both  of  them.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  story,  he  did  ruin  Daly,  by  ad- 
vising some  money-lender  to  buy  up  all  his 
liabilities." 

"  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  correct  you, 
sir,'"  said  O'Reilly,  actually  trembling  with 
anger,  "  If  your  agreeable  anecdote  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  concluding  hy- 
potliesis,  its  veracity  is  inferior  to  its  inge- 
nuity. The  gentleman  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  money-lender,  is  my  father  ;  the  con- 
duct you  allude  to  was  simply  the  advance 
of  a  large  sum  on  mortgage." 

"  Foreclosed,  like  Darcy's,  perhaps," 
said  St.  George,  his  irascible  face  becoming 
blood-red  with  passion. 

''Come,  come,  Giles,  you  really  can  know 
nothing  of  the  subject  you  are  talking  of — 
besides,  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  the  matter  is  a  per- 
sonal one." 

'•'  So  it  is,"  muttered  St.  George  ;  "  and 
if  report  speaks  truly,  as  unpleasant  as  per- 
sonal." 

This  insulting  remark  was  not  heard  by 
O'Reilly,  w-ho  was  deeply  engaged  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  lawyer  beside  him  the  mi- 
nute legal  details  of  the  circumstance. 

"Slirewd  a  fellow  as  Gleeson  was,"  said 
St.  George,  interrupting  O'Reilly,  by  ad- 
dressing tlie  lawyer,  "they  say  he  has  left 
some  flaw  open  in  the  matter,  and  that 
Darcy  may  recover  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  lost  estate." 

"  Yes  ;  if  for  instance  this  bond  should 
be  destroyed.   He  might  move  in  Equity — " 

"He'd  move  heaven  and  earth,  sir,  if  it's 
Bagenal  Daly  you  mean,"  said  St.  George, 
Avho  had  stimulated  his  excitement  by 
drinking  freely.  "  Some  Avill  tell  you  that 
he  is  a  steadfast,  firm  friend  ;  but  I'll  vouch 
for  it,  a  more  determined  enemy  never  drew 
breath." 

"  Very  happily  for  the  world  we  live  in, 
sir,"  said  O'Reilly,  "there  are  agencies  more 
powerful  than  the  revengeful  and  violent 
natures  of  such  men  as  ]\Ir.  Daly." 

"  He's  every  Jot  as  quick-sighted  as  he's 
determined,  ancl  when  he  wagered  a  hogs- 
head of  claret  that  Darcy  Avould  one  day  sit 
again  at  the  head  of  his  table  in  Gwx'nne 
Abbey—-' 


"  Did  he  make  such  a  bet  ?  "  asked  O'Reil- 
ly with  a  faint  laugh. 

"  Yes  ;  he  walked  down  the  club-room, 
and  offered  it  to  any  one  present,  and  none 
seemed  to  fancy  it  but  young  Kelly,  of 
Kilclare,  who,  being  a  new  member"  just 
come  in,  perhaps  thought  there  might  be 
some  eclat  in  booking  a  bet  Avith  Bagenal 
Daly.'; 

"  Would  you  like  to  back  his  opinion, 
sir  ?"  said  O'Reilly,  with  a  simulated  soft- 
ness of  voice  ;  '*  for  although  I  rarely 
wager,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  con- 
venience you  here,  leaving  the  amount  en- 
tirely at  your  option." 

"Which  means,"  said  St.  George,  as  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  wine  and  passion,  "  that 
the  weight  olyour  purse  is  to  tilt  the  beam 
against  that  of  my  opinion.  Now,  I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you — " 

"Let  me  interrupt  you,  Giles;  I  never 
knew  my  burgundy  disagree  with  any  man 
before,  but  I'd  smash  every  bottle  of  it  to- 
morrow if  I  thought  it  could  make  so  pleas 
ant  a  fellow  so  wrong-headed  and  unreason 
able.  What  say  you  if  we  qualify  it  witl: 
some  cognac  and  water  ?" 

"Maurice  Darcy  is  my  relative,''  said  St. 
George,  pushing  his  glass  rudely  from  him^ 
"and  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  unreasonable 
ness  of  wishing  well  to  a  member  of  one's 
OAvn  family.  His  father  and  mine  were  like 
brothers  !  Ay,  by  Jove  !  I  wonder  what 
either  of  them  would  think  of  the  changes 
time  has  wrought  in  their  sons'  fortunes  :" 
his  voice  dropped  into  a  low,  muttering 
sound,  while  he  mumbled  on,  "one,  a  beg- 
jar  and  an  exile,  the  other" — here  his  eye 
twinkled  with  a  malicious  intelligence  as 
he  glanced  around  the  board — "the  other 
the  guest  of  Con  Ileffernan."  He  arose  as 
he  spoke,  and  fortunately  the  noise  thus 
created  prevented  his  words  being  overheard. 
"Y'ou're  right.  Con,"  said  he,  "that  bur- 
gundy has  been  too  much  for  me.  The 
wme  is  unimpeachable,  notwithstanding." 

The  others  rose  also  ;  altliough  pressed 
in  all  the  customary  hospitality  of  the  pe- 
riod to  have  "one  bottle  more,"  they  were 
resolute  in  taking  leave,  doubtless  not  sorry 
to  escape  the  risk  of  any  unpleasant  termi- 
nation to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

The  lawyer  and  the  commissioner  agreed 
to  see  St.  George  home,  for  although  long 
seasoned  to  excesses,  age  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  him,  and  his  limbs  were  scarcely 
more  under  control  than  his  tongue.  O'Reil- 
ly had  dropped  his  handkerchief,  he  was 
not  sure  whether  in  tlie  drawing  or  the 
dinner  room,  and  this  delayed  him  a  few 
moments  behind  the  rest,  and  although  he 
declared  at  each  moment  the  loss  of  r.^i 
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consequence, and  repeated  liis  "good-night," 
Ileflferuan  held  his  lumd  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  leave. 

"Try  under  Mr.  OReilly-s chair,  Thomas. 
—Singular  specimen  of  a  by-gone  day,  the 
worthy  baronet !  "  said  he,  'with  a  shrag  of 
his  shoulders.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  he 
and  Darcy  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  how  irritable  he 
showed  himself  in  his  behalf  !  " 

'■  He  seems  to  know  something  of  the 
family  affairs,  however,"  said  O'Reilly,  cau- 
tiously. 

"Kot  more  than  club  gossip:  all  that 
about  Daly  and  his  wager  is  a  week  old." 

"I  hope  my  father  may  never  hear  it," 
said  O'Eeilly,"  compassionately:  "he  has 
all  the  irritability  of  age,  and  these  reports 
invariably  urge  him  on  to  harsh  measures, 
which,  by  the  least  concession,  he  would 
never  have  pursued.  The  Darcys,  indeed, 
have  to  thank  themselves  for  any  severity 
they  have  experienced  at  our  hands.  Teas- 
ing*^  litigation  and  injurious  reports  of  us 
have  met  all  our  efforts  at  conciliation." 

"  A  compromise  would  have  been  much 
better,  and  more  reputable  for  all  parties," 
said  Heffernan,  as  he  turned  to  stir  the 
fire,  and  thus  purposely  averted  his  face 
while  making  the  remark. 

"So  it  would,"  said  C'Rcilly,  hurriedly  ; 
then  stopping  abruptly  short,  he  stammered 
out,  "I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  word,  but  if  it  implies  a  more  ami- 
cable settlement  of  all  disputed  points  be- 
tween us,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you." 

Heffernan  never  spoke  :  a  look  of  cool 
self-possession  and  significance  was  all  his 
reply.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  Don't  hope  to 
cheat  ?»e;  however,  you  may  rely  on  my 
discretion." 

"I  declare  my  handkerchief  is  in  my 
pocket  all  this  while,"  said  O'Reilly,  trying 
to  conceal  his  rising  confusion  with  a  laugh. 
"Good-night,  once  more — you're  thinking 
of  going  over  to  England  to-morrow  even- 
ing-?" 

"Yes,  if  the  weather  permits,  I'll  sail  at 
seven.     Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  so  :  I  may  trouble  you  v/ith  a 
commission.     Good-night." 

"So,  Mr.  Hickman,  you  begin  to  feel 
the  hook !  Now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
play  the  fish,  without  letting  him  know  the 
weakness  of  the  tackle  ! "  said  Heffernan, 
as  he  looked  after  him,  and  then  slowly  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  now  deserted  dravr- 
ing-room. 

"How  frequently  will  chance  play  the 
game  more  skillfully  for  us  than  all  our 
cleverness,"  said  he,  while  he  paced  the 
room  alone.     "That  old  bear,  St.  George, 


who  might  have  ruined  everything,  has 
done  me  good  service.  O'Reilly's  suspicions 
ai'e  awakened — his  fears  arc  aroused  :  could 
I  only  find  a  clue  to  his  terror  I  could  hold 
him  as  fast  Ijy  his  fears  as  by  this  same  ba- 
ronetcy. This  baronetcy."  added  he,  with 
a  sneering  laugh,  "that  I  am  to  negotiate 
for,  and — be  refused  ! " 

With  this  sentiment  of  honest  intentions 
on  his  lips,  Mr.  Heffernan  retired  to  rest, 
and,  if  this  true  history  is  to  be  credited, 
to  sleep  soundly  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

PAUL    DEMPSEy's   walk. 

With  the  most  eager  desire  to  accomplish 
his  mission,  Paul  Dempsey  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  the  Corvy  until  late  on  the  day 
after  Miss  Daly's  visit.  He  set  out  origin- 
ally by  paths  so  secret  and  circuitous  that 
he  lost  his  way,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
night  among  the  hills,  where,  warned  by  the 
deep  thundering  of  the  sea  that  the  cliffs 
were  near,  he  was  fain  to  await  daybreak 
ere  he  ventured  further.  The  trackless 
waste  over  which  his  way  led  w\as  no  bad 
emblem  of  poor  Paul's  mind,  as,  cowering 
beneath  a  sand-hill,  he  shivered  through 
the  long  hours  of  night.  Swayed  by  va- 
rious impulses,  he  could  determine  on  no 
definite  line  of  action,  and  wavered,  and 
doubted,  and  hesitated,  till  his  very  brain 
Avas  addled  by  its  operations. 

At  one  moment  he  was  disposed,  like 
good  La,uncelot  Gobbo,  to  "run  for  it," 
and,  leaving  Darcy  and  all  belonging  to 
him  to  their  several  fates,  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  ;  when  suddenly  a  dim  vision 
of  meeting  Maria  Daly  in  this  world,  or 
the  next,  and  being  called  to  account  for 
his  delinquency,  routed  such  determina- 
tions. Then  he  reveled  in  the  glorious  op- 
portunity for  gossip  afforded  by  the  whole 
adventure.  How  he  should  astonish  Cole- 
raine  and  its  neighborhood  by  his  revela- 
tions of  th(3  knight  and  his  family.  Gossip 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  from  the  vague 
indicative  of  mere  innuendo,  to  the  full  sub- 
junctive of  open  defamation  !  Not  indeed 
that  Mr.  Dempsey  loved  slander  for  itself  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  temperament  was  far 
more  akin  to  kindliness  than  its  opposite  ; 
but  the  passion  for  retailing  one's  neigh- 
bor's foibles  or  misfortunes  is  an  impulse 
that  admits  no  guidance  ;  and,  as  the  gam- 
bler would  ruin  his  best  friend  at  play,  so 
Avould  the  professed  gossip  calumniate  the 
very  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 
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There  arc  in  tlic  social,  as  iu  the  mercantile 
Avorld,  characters  who  never  deal  in  the 
honest  article  of  commerce,  but  have  a  store 
of  damaged,  injured,  or  smuggleil  goods,  to 
be  hawketl  about  surrc])titiously,  and  al- 
ways to  be  sold  in  the  '^  strictest  secrecy,"' 
Mr.  Dempsey  was  a  peddler  in  this  wise,  and, 
if  truth  must  be  toUl,  he  did  n(^t  dislike  his 
trade. 

And  yet,  at  moments,  thoughts  of  an- 
other and  more  tender  kind  were  wafted 
across  Paul's  mind,  not  resting  indeed  long- 
enough  to  make  any  deep  impression,  but 
still  leaving  behind  them,  as  pleasant 
thoughts  always  will,  little  twilights  of  hap- 
piness. Paul  had  been  touched — a  mere 
graze — skin  deep — but  still  touched,  by 
Helen  Darcy's  beauty  and  fascinations.  She 
had  accompanied  him  more  than  once  on 
the  piano  while  lie  sang,  and  whether  the 
long-fringed  eyelashes  and  the  dimpled 
check  had  done  the  mischief,  or  that  the 
thoughtful  tact  with  which  she  displayed 
Paul's  good  notes  and  glossed  over  his  false 
ones  had  won  his  gratitude,  certain  is  it,  ho 
had  already  felt  a  very  sensible  regard  for 
the  young  lady,  and  more  than  once  canglit 
himself,  when  thinking  about  her,  specula- 
ting on  the  speedy  demise  of  Bob  Dempsey, 
of  Dempsey "s  Grove,  and  all  the  consequen- 
ces that  might  ensue  therefrom. 

If  the  enjoyment  Mr.  Dempsey "s  various 
pcculiafitics  afforded  Helen  suggested  on 
her  part  the  semblance  of  pleasure  in  his 
society,  Paul  took  these  indications  all  in 
his  own  favor,  and  even  catechised  himself 
how  far/  he  might  be  deemed  culpable  in 
winning  the  affections  of  a  charming  young 
lady,  so  long  as  his  precarious  condition  for- 
bid all  thought  of  matrimony.  Xov/,  how- 
ever, that  he  knew  Avho  the  family  really 
were,  such  doubts  were  much  allayed,  for, 
as  he  wisely  remarked  to  himself,  ^'Though 
they  are  ruined,  there's  always  nice  picking 
in  the  wreck  of  an  Indiaman  ! "'  Such 
were  the  thoughts  by  which  his  way  was 
beguded,  when  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
reached  the  Corvy. 

Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter  were  out 
walking  when  Mr.  Dempsey  arrived,  and, 
having  cautiously  reconnoitered  the  prem- 
ises, ventured  to  approach  the  door.  All 
was  quiet  and  tranquil  about  the  cottage  ; 
so,  reassured  by  this,  he  peered  through 
the  window  into  the  large  hall,  where  a 
cheerful  fire  now  blazed  and  shed  a  mellow 
glow  over  the  strange  decorations  of  the 
chamber.  Mr.  Dempsey  had  often  desired 
an  opportunity  of  examining  these  curiosi- 
ties at  his  leisure.  Not,  indeed,  prompted 
thereto  by  any  antiquarian  taste,  but,  from 
a  casual  glance  at  the  inscriptions,  he  cal- 


culated on  the  amount  of  private  history  of 
the  Dalys  lie  should  obtain.  Stray  and 
independent  facts,  it  is  true,  but  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  hand  of  a  competent  and 
clever  commentator. 

With  cautious  hand  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  entered. 

There  he  stood,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
coveted  objects,  and  never  did  humble  book- 
worm gaze  on  the  rich  titles  of  an  ample 
library  with  more  enthusiastic  pleasure. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  to  relieve  his  over- 
burdened heart,  and  glutted  his  .eyes  in 
ecstasy  on  every  side.  Enthusiasm  takes 
its  tone  from  individuality,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Dempsey  felt  at  that  moment  some- 
thing as  Belzoni  might,  wdien,  unexpected- 
ly admitted  within  some  tomb  of  tlie  Pvr- 
amids,  he  found  himself  about  to  unravel 
some  secret  history  of  the  Pharaohs. 

''  Now  for  it,  "'said  he,  half  alouil ;  "  let 
us  do  the  thing  in  order  ;  and  first  of  all, 
what  have  we  here  ? "  He  stooped  and 
read  an  inscription  attached  to  a  velvet 
coat  embroidered  with  silver  : 

"Coat  worn  by  B.  D.  in  his  duel  ,vith 
Colonel  Matthews — G;3 — the  puncture  under 
the  sword-arm  being  a  tierce  outside  the 
guard  ;  a  very  rare  j^oint,  and  which  cost 
the  giver  seriouslv." 

"He  killed  Matthews,  of  course,"  added 
Dempsey  ;  "the  passage  can  mean  nothing 
else,  so  let  us  be  accurate  as  to  fact  and 
date."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  note 
down  the  circumstance  in  a  little  memo- 
randun?  book.  "So!"  added  he,  as  he 
read  his  note  over;  "now  for  the  next. 
What  can  this  misshapen  lump  of  rnetal 
mean  ?  "  « 

"A  piece  of  brute  gold,  presented  with 
twelve  female  slaves  by  the  chiefs  of  Doo- 
lawochyeekeka  on  B.  D.'s  assuming  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island." 

"  Brute  gold,"  said  Mr.  Dempsey  ;  "dev- 
ilish little  of  the  real  thing  about  *it,  Pll  be 
sworn  !  I  suppose  the  ladies  were  about 
equally  refined  and  valualde." 

"  Glove  dropped  by  the  Infanta  Donna 
Isidora  within  the  arena  at  j\Iadrid,  a  few 
moments  after  Ruy  Peres  da  Castres  was 
gored  to  death," 

A  prolonged  low  whistle  fi'om  i\Ir.  Dem]i- 
sey  was  the  only  comment  he  made  on  this 
inscription,  while  he  stooped  to  examine 
the  fragment  of  a  bull's  horn,  from  which 
a  rag  of  scarlet  cloth  was  hanging.  The 
inscription  ran,  "Portion  of  horn  broken 
as  the  bull  fell  against  the  ban-ier  of  the 
circus.  The  cloth  was  part  of  Da  Castres' 
vest. " 

A  massive  antique  helmet,  of  immense 
size  and  weight,   lay  on   the   floor  beside 
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tliis.  It  was  labeled,  "  Casque  of  Rudolp 
V.  llapsbourg,  presented  io  \l.  D.  after  tlie 
tilt  at  Eegensburg  bv  Edric  Conrad  Wil- 
helm  Kiir  Furst  von  l^ayern.     A.D.  1750." 

A  splendid  goblet  of  silver  gilt,  beauti- 
fully abased  and  oi^namented,  was  inscribed 
on  the  metal  as  being  the  gift  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice  to  his  friend  Bagenal  Daly,  and 
underneath  Avas  written  on  a  card,  "  This 
cup  was  drained  to  the  bottom  at  a  draught 
by  B,  D.  after  a  long  and  deep  carouse, 
the  liquor  strong  'Vino  di  Cypro.'  The 
doge  tried  it  and  failed  ;  the  mark  within 
shows  how  far  he  drank." 

''By  Jove!  what  a  pull/'  exclaimed 
Demjjsey,  who,  ns  he  peered  into  the  capa- 
cious vessel,  looked  as  if  he  w^ould  not  ob- 
ject to  try  his  own  prowess  at  the  feat. 

Wonderment  at  this  last  achievement 
seemed  completely  to  have  taken  possession 
of  Mr.  Dempsey,  for  while  his  eyes  ranged 
over  weapons  of  every  strange  form  and 
sha])e — armor,  idols,  stuffed  beasts  and 
birds,  they  invariably  came  back  to  the 
huge  goblet  with  an  admiring  wonder,  that 
showed  that  here  at  least  there  was  an  ex- 
ploit whose  merits  he  could  thoroughly 
appreciate. 

"A  half-gallon  can  is  nothing  to  it!" 
muttered  he,  as  he  replaced  it  on  its 
bracket. 

The  reflection  was  scarcely  uttered,  when 
the  quick  tramp  of  a  horse  and  the  sound 
of  wheels  without  startled  him.  He  has- 
tened to  the  window  just  in  time  to  per- 
ceive a  jaunting-car  drive  up  to  the  wicket, 
from  which  three  men  descended.  Two 
were  common-looking  fellows  in  dark  upper 
coats  and  glazed  hats ;  the  third,  better 
dressed,  and  with  a  half-gentlemanlike  air, 
seemed  the  superior.  He  thrcAV  off  a  loose 
traveling  coat,  and  discovered,  to  Mr. 
Dempsey 's  horror,  the  features  of  his  late 
patient  at  Larne,  the  sheriff's  officer  from 
Dublin.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  That  smart  conceited  look,-  the  sharp 
and  tarned-u]3  nose,  the  scrubby  v/hisker, 
proclaimed  him  as  the  terrible  Anthony 
ISi'ickie,  of  Jervas  street,  a  name  which  Mr. 
Dempsey  had  read  on  his  portmanteau,  be- 
fore guessing  how  its  owner  was  concerned 
in  his  own  interests. 

What  a  multitude  of  terrors  jostled  each 
other  in  his  mind  as  the  men  apju-oached 
the  door  !  and  what  resolves  did  he  form 
and  abandon  in  the  same  moment  !  To  es- 
cape by  the  rear  of  the  house  while  the  en- 
emy was  assailing  the  front — to  barricade 
the  premises,  and  stand  a  siege — to  arm 
himself — and  there  was  a  choice  of  weai^ons, 
and  give  brittle,  were  all  rapid  impulses,  no 
sooner  conceived  than  given  up.     A  loud 


summons  of  the  door-bell  announced  his 
presence,  and,  ere  the  sounds  died  away, 
Tate's  creaking  footstep  and  winter  cough 
resounded  along  the  corridor.  Mr.  Demp- 
sey threw  a  last  despairing  glance  around, 
and  the  thought  flashed  across  him,  how 
happily  would  he  exchange  his  existence 
with  any  of  the  grim  images  and  uncouth 
shapes  that  grinned  and  glared  on  every 
side  :  ay,  even  with  that  saw-mouthed  croc- 
odile tiiat  surmounted  the  chimney  !  Quick 
as  his  eye  traversed  the  chamber,  he  fancied 
that  the  savage  animals  were  actually  en- 
joying his  misery,  and  Sandy's  counterpart 
appeared  to  show  a  diabolical  glee  at  his 
wretched  predicament.  It  was  at  tl;is  in- 
stant he  caught  sight  of  the  loose  folds  of 
the  Indian  blanket  which  enveloped  Bage- 
nal Daly's  image.  The  danger  was  too 
pressing  for  hesitation  ;  he  stepped  into  the 
canoe,  and  cowering  down  under  the  war- 
like figure,  awaited  his  destiny.  Scarcely 
had  the  drapery  closed  around  him  when 
Tate  admitted  the  new  arrival. 

"  The  Corvy  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nickie  to  the 
old  butler,  wdio  with  decorous  ceremony 
bowed  low  before  him.  "  The  Corv}", 
ain't  it  ? "  '  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Tate. 

"All  right,  Mac,"  resumed  Nickie,  turn- 
ing to  the  elder  of  his  two  followers,  who 
had  closely  dogged  him  to  the  door. 
"  Bring  that  carpet-bag  and  the  small  box 
off  the  car,  and  tell  the  fellow  he'll  have 
time  to  feed  his  horse  at  that  cabin  on  the 
road-side." 

He  added  something  in  a  whisper,  too 
low  for  Tate  to  hear,  and  then  taking  the 
carpet-bag,  he  flung  it  carelessly  in  a  cor- 
ner, while  he  walked  forward  and  deposited 
the  box  on  the  table  before  the  fire. 

"  His  honor  is  coming  to  dine,  maybe  ?" 
asked  Tate,  respectfully ;  for  old  habit  of 
his  master's  hospitality  had  made  the  ques- 
tion almost  a  matter  of  course,  while  age 
had  so  dimmed  his  eyesight,  that  even 
Anthony  Nickie,  passed  with  him  for  a 
gentleman. 

"  Coming  to  dine,"  repeated  Nickie,  with 
a  coarse  laugh  ;  "that's  a  bargain  there's 
always  two  words  to,  my  old  boy.  I  sup- 
pose you've  heard  it  is  manners  to  wait  to 
be  asked,  eh  ?  without,"  added  he,  after  a 
second's  pause — "without  I'm  to  take  this 
as  an  invitation." 

"I  believe  your  honor  might,  then," 
said  Tate,  with  a  smile.  "  'Tis  many  a  one 
I  kept  again  the  family  came  home  for 
dinner,  and  sorrow  word  of  it  they  knew 
till  they  seen  them  dressed  in  the  d!'awing- 
room  !  And  the  dinner  table  !  "  said  Tate, 
with  a  sigh,  half  in  regret  Over  the  past. 
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half  preparing  himself  with  a  sufficiency 
of  breath  for  a  lengthened  oration — ''the 
dinner-table  !  it's  wishing  it  I  am  still  I 
after  laying  for  ten,  or  maybe  twelve,  his 
honor  would  come  in  and  say,  'Tate,  we'll 
be  rather  crowded  here,  for  here's  Sir  Gore 
Molony  and  his  family.  You'll  liave  to 
make  room  for  five  more.'  Then  Miss 
Helen  would  come  s])ringing  in  with, 
*  Tato,  I  forgot  to  say,  Colonel  ]\Iartin  and 
his  officers  are  to  be  here  at  dinner.'  After 
that  it  would  be  my  lady  herself,  in  her 
own  quiet  way,  Mr.  Wilkinson' — she  nearly 
always  called  me  that — *  couldn't  you  con- 
trive a  little  space  here  for  Lady  Burke  and 
Miss  Mac  Donnoll  ? "  But  the  captain 
beat  all,  for  he'd  come  in  after  the  soup 
was  removed,  with  five  or  six  gentlemen 
from  the  hunt,  splashed  and  wet  up  to 
their  necks  ;  over  he'd  go  to  the  side-table, 
where  I'd  have  my  knives  and  forks,  all 
beautiful,  and  may  I  never,  but  he'd  fling 
some  here,  others  there,  till  he'd  clear  a 
space  away,  and  then  he'd  cry,  '  Tate,  bring 
back  the  soup,  and  set  some  sherry  here.' 
Maybe  that  wasn't  the  table  for  noise, 
drinking  wine  Avith  every  one  at  the  big 
table,  and  telling  such  wonderful  stories, 
that  the  servants  didn't  know  what  they 
were  doing,  listening  to  them.  And  the 
master  ! — the  heavens  be  about  him  ! — 
sending  me  over  to  get  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  he  might  ask  them  to  take 
wine  with  him.  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear,  I'm 
sure  I  used  to  think  my  heart  was  broke 
with  it ;  but  sure  it's  nigher  breaking  now 
that  it's  all  past  and  over." 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  very  jolly  times 
of  it  in  those  days,"  said  Niokie. 

"Faix,  your  honor  might  say  so  if  you 
saw  forty-eight  sitting  down  to  dinner 
every  day  in  the  parlor  for  seven  weeks 
running  ;  and  Master  Lionel— the  captain 
that  is — at  the  head  of  another  table  in  the 
library,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  more — 
nice  youths  they  wor  !  " 

While  Tate  continued  his  retrospections. 
Mr.  Nickie  had  unlocked  his  box,  and  cur- 
sorily throwing  a  glance  over  some  papers, 
he  muttered  to  himself  a  few  Avords,  and 
then  added  aloud, 

'•  Now  for  business." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

MR.    ANTHONY   NICKIE,    ATTORXEY-AT-LAW. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Dempsey  had 
barely  time  to  conceal  himself  when  thp 
door  was  opened — so  narrow  indeed  was  his 


escape,  that  had  the  new  arrival  been  a 
second  sooner,  discovery  wouUl  have  been 
inevitable  ;  as  it  was,  the  i)ictorial  Daly 
and  Sandy  rocked  violently  to  and  fro, 
making  their  natural  ferocity  aiul  grimness 
something  even  more  terrible  than  usual. 
Mr.  Nickie  remarked  nothing  of  this.  His 
first  care  was  to  divest  liinisclf  of  certain 
traveling  incumbrances,  like  one  who  pur- 
])oses  to  made  a  visit  of  some  duration, 
and  then,  casting  a  searching  look  around  the 
premises,  he  proceeded, 

'•  Now  for  Mr.  Darcy— " 

"  If  ye'r  maning  the  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
sir, — his  honor — " 

''Well,  is  his  honor  at  home  ?"  said  the 
other,  interrupting  with  a  saucy  laugh. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tate,  almost  overpowered 
at  the  irreverence  of  his  questioner. 

"When  do  you  expect  him  then — in  an 
hour  or  two  hours  ?" 

"  He's  in  England,"'  said  Tate,  drawing 
a  long  1)rcath. 

"in  England  !  What  do  you  mean,  old 
fellow  ?  he  has  surely  not  left  this  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  'twas  the  king  sent  for  him, 
I  heerd  the  mistress  say." 

A  burst  of  downright  laughter  from  the 
stranger  stopped  poor  Tate's  explanation. 

"Why,  it's  you  his  majesty  ought  to 
have  invited,"  cried  Mr.  IS'ickie,  wiping 
his  eyes,  ''you  yourself,  man;  devilish  fit 
company  for  each  other  you'd  be." 

Poor  Tate  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  stranger  sug- 
gested his  companionship  for  royalty,  but 
he  was  not  the  less  insulted  at  the  dis- 
paragement of  his  master  thus  implied. 

"  'Tis  little  I  know  about  kings  or  (|uecns," 
growled  out  the  old  man,  "  but  they  must 
be  made  of  better  clay  than  ever  I  seen 
yet,  or  they're  not  too  good  company  for 
the  Knight  of  Gwynne." 

After  "a  stare  for  some  seconds,  half  sur- 
prise, .half  insolence,  Nickie  siid,  "You 
can  tell  me,  perhaps,  if  this  cottage  is 
called  the  '  Corvy  ?  '  " 

"  Ay,  that's  the  name  of  it." 

"  The  property  of  one  Bagenal  Daly,  Es- 
quire, isn't  it  ?  " 

Tate  nodded  an  assent. 

"Maybe  he  is  in  England  too,"  continu- 
ed Nickie.  "Perhaps  it  was  the  queen 
sent  for  him — he's  a  handsome  man,  I  sup- 
pQse  ?  " 

"  Faix,  you  can  judge  for  yourself,"  said 
Tate,  "  for  there  be  is,  lookiiig  at  you  this 
minute." 

Nickie  turned  about  hastily,  while  a  ter- 
rible fear  shot  through  hini  that  his  re- 
marks might  have  been  heard  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself;  for,  though  a  stranger  t-:^ 
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Duly  personally,  he  was  not  so  to  his  rcpnta- 
tioii  for  harc-bramed  daring  and  rashness, 
nor  was  it  till  he  had  stared  at  the  wooden 
representative  for  some  seconds  that  he 
could  dispel  his  dread  of  the  original. 

''Is  that  like  him  ?  "  asked  he,  affecting 
a  sneer. 

"As  like  as  two  pays,"  said  Tate,  "bar- 
ring about  the  eyes  ;  Mr.  Daly's  is  brighter 
and  more  wild-looking.  The  blessed  Jo- 
seph be  near  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  "one  would 
think  the  crayture  knew  what  we  were  say- 
ing. Sorra  lie  in't,  there's  neither  luck 
nor  grace  in  talking  about  you  !  " 

This  last  sentiment,  uttered  in  a  faint 
voice,  was  called  forth  by  an  involuntary 
shuddering  of  poor  Mr.  Dempsey,  who, 
feeling  that  the  whole  scrutiny  of  the  party 
was  directed  toward  his  hiding-place,  trem- 
bled so  violently,  that  the  plumes  nodded, 
and  the  bone  necklace  jingled  with  the 
motion. 

While  Mr.  ISTickie  attributed  these  signs 
to  the  wind,  he  at  the  same  time  conceived 
a  very  low  estimate  of  poor  Tate's  under- 
standing, an  impression  not  altogether  un- 
warranted by  the  sidelong  and  stealthy 
looks  which  he  threw  at  the  canoe  and  its 
occupants. 

"  You  seem  rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Daly," 
said  he,  with  a  sneering  laugli. 

"  And  so  would  you  be,  too,  if  he  was  as 
near  you  as  that  chap  is,"  replied  Tate, 
sternly.  "I've  known  braver-looking  men 
than  either  of  us  not  like  to  stand  before 
him.     I  mind  the  day — " 

Tate's  reminiscences  v/ere  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  by  perceiving  his  mistress  and 
Miss  Darcy  approaching  the  cottage  ;  and 
hastening  forward,  he  threw  open  the  door, 
while  by  way  of  introduction  he  said, 

"A  gentleman  for  the  master,  my  lady." 

Lady  Eleanor  flushed  up,  and  as  suddenly 
grew  pale.  She  guessed  at  once  the  -  man 
and  his  errand. 

''The  Knight  of  Gwynne  is  from  home, 
sir,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  her  efforts  could 
not  render  firm. 

"I  understand  as  much,  madam,"  said 
Nickie,  who  was  struggling  to  recover  the 
easy  self-possession  of  his  manner  with  the 
butler,  but  whose  awkwardness  increased 
at  every  instant.  "  I  believe  you  expect 
him  in  a  day  or  two  ?" 

This  was  said  to  elicit  if  there  might  be 
some  variance  in  the  statement  of  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  servant. 

"  You  are  misinformed,  sir.  He  is  not 
in  the  kingdom,  nor  do  I  anticipate  his 
speedy  return." 

"So  I  told  him,  my  lady,"  broke  in  the 


old    butler.      "I    said    the    king    Avanted 
him — " 

"You  may  leave  the  room,  Tate,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  who  perceived  witii  annoy- 
ance the  sneering  expression  old  Tate's  sim- 
plicity had  called  up  in  the  stranger's  face. 
"  Now,  sir,"  said  she,  turning  toward  him, 
"may  I  ask  if  3^our  business  with  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne  is  of  that  nature  that 
cannot  be  transacted  in  his  absence,  or 
through  his  law  agent  ?" 

"Scarcely,  madam,"  said  Nickie,  with  a 
sententious  gravity,  who,  in  the  vantage 
ground  his  jiower  gave  him,  seemed  rather 
desirous  of  })rolonging  the  interview.  "Mr. 
Darcy's  part  can  scarcely  be  performed  by 
deputy,  even  if  he  found  any  one  friendly 
enough  to  undertake  it." 

Lady  Eleanor  never  spoke,  but  her  hand 
grasped  her  daughter's  more  closely,  and 
they  both  stood  pale  and  trembling  with 
agitation.  Helen  was  the  first  to  rally 
from  this  access  of  terror,  and  with  an  as- 
sured voice  she  said, 

"  You  have  heard,  sir,  that  the  Knight 
of  Gwynne  is  absent ;  and  as  you  say  your 
business  is  with  him  alone,  is  there  any 
further  reason  for  your  presence  here  ?" 

Mr.  Nickie  seemed  for  a  moment  taken 
aback  by  this  unexpected  speech,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  made  no  answer  ;  his  nature 
and  his  calling,  however,  soon  supplied 
presence  of  mind,  and  with  an  air  of  al- 
most insolent  familiarity,  he  answered, 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be,  young  lady." 
He  turned,  and  opening  the  door,  gave  a 
sharp  whistle,  which  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to  by  a  cry  of  "Here  we  are,  sir," 
and  the  two  followers  already  mentioned 
entered  the  cottage. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  an  execution,  ma'am,"  said  Nickie,  ad- 
dressing Lady  Eleanor,  in  a  voice  of 'mock 
civility.  "  The  attachment  of  property  for 
debt.  This  is  part  of  my  business  at  the 
present  moment." 

"Do  you  mean  here,  sir — in  this  cot- 
tage ?  "  asked  Lady  Eleanor,  in  an  accent 
scarcely  audible  from  terror. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  just  so.  The  law  allows 
fourteen  days  for  redemption,  with  pay- 
ment of  costs,  until  which  time  these  men 
here  will  remain  on  the  premises  ;  and  al- 
though these  gimcracks  will  scarcely  pay 
my  client's  costs,  we  must  onl}^  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"  But  this  property  is  not  ours,  sir.  This 
cottage  belongs  to  a  friend." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  ma'am.  And  that 
friend  is  about  to  answer  for  his  own  sins 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  not  yours. 
These  chattels  are  attached  as  the  property 
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of  Bagonal  Daly,  Esquire,  at  tho  suit  of 
Peter  Hickman,  formerly  of  Loughrea,  sur- 
geon and  apothecary." 

"  Is  Mr.  Daly  aware — does  he  know  of 
these  proceedings  ?  "  gasped  Lady  Eleanor, 
faintly. 

"In  the  multiplicity  of  similar  afrairs, 
ma'am,  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  let 
this  one  escape  his  memory  ;  for,  if  1  don't 
mistake,  he  has  two  actions  pending  in  tho 
king's  henchman  answer  in  equity — three 
cases  of  common  assault — and  a  contempt 
of  court — all  upon  his  hands  for  this  pre- 
sent session,  not  to  speak  of  what  this  may 
portend." 

Here  he  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pock- 
et, and  having  doubled  down  a  paragraph, 
handed  it  to  Lady  Eleanor, 

Overwhelmed  by  grief  and  astonishment, 
she  nuide  no  motion  to  take  the  paper,  and 
Mr.  Nickie,  turning  to  Helen,  read  aloud  : 

''  'There  is  a  rumor  prevalent  in  the  cap- 
ital this  morning,  to  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  present  uncertainty  as  to  fact,  make 
any  more  than  a  guarded  allusion.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  those  strange  reports  'whicli 
we  can  neither  credit  nor  reject — the  only 
less  probable  thing  tlian  its  trutli,  being, 
that  any  one  could  deliberately  fabricate  so 
foul  a  calumny.  The  story  in  its  details  v."C 
forl)ear  to  repeat ;  the  important  point, 
however,  is  to  connect  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  and  eccentric  late  M.P.  for  an 
Irish  borough  with  the  malicious  burning 
of  Newgate,  and  the  subsequent  escape  of 
the  robber  Freney. 

"  'The  reasons  alleged  for  tliis  most  ex- 
traordinary act  are  so  marvelous,  absurd, 
and  contradictory,  that  we  will  not  trifle 
with  our  readers'  patience  by  recounting 
them.  The  most  generally  believed  one, 
however,  is,  that  the  senator  and  the  high- 
wayman had  maintained,  for  years  past,  an 
intercourse  of  a  very  confidential  nature, 
the  threat  to  reveal  which,  on  his  trial, 
Freney  used  as  compulsory  means  of  pro- 
curing his  escape.' 

"  Carrick  goes  further,"  added  Mr. 
Nickie,  as  he  restored  the  paper  to  his 
pocket,  "  and  gives  the  name  of  Bagenal 
Daly,  Esq.,  in  full  ;  stating,  besides,  that 
he  sailed  for  Halifax  on  Sunday  last." 

Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen  exchanged  looks 
of  intelligent  meaning,  as  he  finished  the 
paragraph.  To  them  Daly's  hurried  de- 
parture had  a  most  significant  importance. 

"This,  ma'am,  among  other  reasons,"! 
resumed  Nickie,  "  was  another  hint  to  my 
client  to  press  his  claim  ;  for  Mr.  Daly's  | 
departure  once  known,  there  would  soon  j 
be  a  scramble  for  the  little  remnant  of  his  i 
property.     With  your  leave,  I'll  now  put 


the  keepers  in  possession.  Perhaps  you'll 
not  be  offended,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"if  I  remark  that  it's  usual  to  offer 
the  men  some  refreshment.  Come  here, 
M'Dermot,"  said  lie,  aloud — "a  very  re- 
spectable man,  and  married,  too — tli'e  la- 
dies will  make  you  comfortable,  Mick,  and 
I'm  sure  you'll  Lo  civil  and  obliging." 

A  grunt  and  a  gesture  with  both  liand.s 
was  the  answer. 

"  Falls,  we'll  station  you  in  the  kitchen  ; 
mind  you  behave  yourself." 

'•I'll  just  take  a  slight  inventory  of  the 
principal  things— a  mere  matter  of  form, 
ma'am — I  know  you'll  not  'remove  one  of 
them,"  said  Mr.  Nickie,  who,  like  most 
coarsely  minded  people,  was  never  more 
offensive  than  when  seeking  to  be  compli- 
mentary. He  did  not  notice,  however,  the 
indignant  look  with  which  his  speech  was 
received,  but  proceeded  regularly  in  his 
office. 

There  is  something  insupportably  offen- 
sive and  revolting  in  the  business-like  wav- 
of  those  who  execute  the  severities  of  the 
law.  Like  the  undertaker,  they  can  sharp- 
en the  pangs  of  misfortune  by  vulgarizing 
its  sorrows.  Lady  Eleanor  gazed,  in  but 
half  consciousness,  at  the  scene  ;  the  self- 
satisfied  assurance  of  the  chief,  the  ruffian 
contentedness  of  his  followers,  grating  on 
every  prejudice  of  her  mind.  Not  so  Hel- 
en :  more  quick  to  reason  on  impressions, 
she  took  in,  at  a  glance,  their  sad  condi- 
tion, and  saw  that  in  a  few  days,  at  fur- 
thest, they  should  be  houseless  as  well  as 
friendless  in  the  world — no  one  near  to 
counsel  or  to  succor  them  !  Such  were  her 
thoughts  as  almost  mechanically  her  eyes 
followed  the  sheriff's  officer  through  the 
chamber. 

"  Not  that,  sir,"  cried  she,  hastily,  as  he 
stopped  in  front  of  a  miniature  of  lier 
father,  and  was  noting  it  down  in  his  list, 
among  the  objects  of  the  apartment — "  not 
that,  sir." 

"And  why  not,  miss?"  said  Nickie, 
with  a  leer  of  impudent  familiarity. 

"It  is  a  portrait  of  the  Knight  of 
Gwjmne,  sir,  and  our  property.'' 

"  Sorry  for  it,  miss,  but  tlie  law  makes 
no  distinction  with  regard  to  property  on 
the  premises.  You  can  always  recover 
by  a  replevin." 

"Come,  Helen,  let  us  leave  this,"  said 
Ladv  Eleanor,  faintly ;  "  come  away, 
child." 

"  You  said,  sir,"  said  Helen,  turning 
hastily  about — "you  said,  sir,  that  these 
proceedings  were  taken  at  the  suit  of  Doc- 
tor Hickman.  Was  it  his  desire  that  we 
should  be  treated  thus  ?  " 
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"Upon  my  word,  young  lady,  lio  gave 
no  special  directions  on  the  suljject,  nor,  if 
ho  had,  would  it  signify  much.  'Che  law, 
once  set  in  motion,  must  take  its  course  ;  I 
suppose  you  know  that." 

Helen'did  not  hear  his  speech  out,  for, 
yielding  to  her  mother,  she  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Mr.  Nickie  stood  for  a  few  moments 
gaziug  at  the  door  by  which  they  had  made 
their  exit,  and  then,  turning  toward 
M'Dermot,  with  a  knowing  wink  he  said, 
"We'll  be  better  friends  before  we  part, 
I'll  engage,  little  as  she  likes  me  now." 

"  Faix,  I  never  seen  yer  equal  at  getting 
round  them,"  answered  the  sub.,  in  a  voice 
of  fawning  flattery,  the  very  opposite  of 
his  former  gruff  tone. 

"  That's  the  way  I  always  begin,  when 
they  take  a  saucy  way  with  tliem,"  resumed 
Nickio,  who  felt  evidently  pleased  at  the 
other's  admiration.  "  And  when  they're 
brought  down  a  bit,  to  a  sense  of  their  sit- 
uation, I  can  just  be  as  kind  as  I  was  cool." 

"  Never  fear  ye  !  "  said  M'Dermot,  with 
a  sententious  shake  of  the  head.  "Devil  a 
taste  of  her  would  lave  the  room,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  mother." 

"I  saw  that  plain  enough,"  said  ISTickie, 
as  he  threw  a  self-approving  look  at  himself 
in  a  tall  mirror  o]5posite. 

"  She's  a  lino  young  girl,  there's  no  de- 
nying it,"  said  M'Dermot,  who  anticipated, 
as  the  result  of  his  chief's  attention,  a  more 
liberal  scale  of  treatment  for  liimself.  '^ '  But 
I  don't  know  how  ye'U  ever  get  round  her, 
though  to  be  sure  if  you  can't,,  who  can  ?  " 

"  This  inventory  Avill  keep  me  till  night," 
said  Nickie,  changing  the  theme  quite 
suddenly,  "and  111  miss  Dempsey,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  I  hope  not ;  sure  you  have  his'track — 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  four  fellows  after  him, 
along  the  shore  here,  but  they  say  he's  cun- 
ning us  a  fox.  Well,  I'll  not  give  him  up 
in  a  hurry,  that's  all.  Is  that  rain  I  hear 
against  the  glass,  Mick  ?" 

"Ay,  and  dreadful  rain  too!"  said  the 
other,  peeping  through  the  window,  which 
now  rattled  and  shook  with  a  sudilen  squall 
of  wind.  "You'll  not  be  able  to  leave  this 
so  late." 

"80  I'm  thinking,  Mick,"  said  Nickie, 
laying  down  his  writing  materials,  and 
turniug his  back  to  the  fire;  "I  believe  I 
must  stay  where  I  am." 

"  'Tis  yourself  is  the  boy  !  "  cried  Mick, 
with  a  look  of  admiration  at  his  master. 

"You're  wrong,  Mick,"  said  he,  with 
a  scarce  repressed  smile,  "all  wrong;  I 
"wasn't  thinking  of  her." 


"Maybe  not,"  said  M'Dermot,  shaking 
his  head  doubtfully  ;  "maybe  she's  not 
thinking  of  you  this  minute  !  But  afther 
all,  I  don't  know  how  ye'll  do  it.  Any  one 
would  say  the  vardic  was  again  you." 

"  So  it  is,  man,  but  can't  we  move  for  a 
new  trial  ?  "  So  saying,  he  turned  sudden- 
ly about,  and  pulled  the  bell. 

M'Dermot  said  nothing,  but  stood  star- 
ing at  his  chief,  with  a  well-feigned  ex- 
pression of  wonderment,  as 'though  to  say, 
"  What  is  he  going  to  do  next  ?  " 

The  summons  was  speedily  answered  by 
old  Tate,  who  stood  in  respectful  attention 
within  the  door.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion 
had  crossed  the  butler's  mind  of  Mr.  Nickie's 
calling,  or  of  his  object  with  the  knight, 
or  his  manner  would  certainly  have  dis- 
played a  very  different  politeness.  "  Didn't 
you  ring,  sir  ?"  said  he,  with  a  bow  to 
"Nickie,  who  now  seemed  vacillating,  and 
uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

"Yes — I  did — ring — the — bell,"  replied 
he,  hesitating  between  each  word  of  the 
sentence.  "  I  was  about  to  say  that,  as  the 
night  was  so  severe — a  perfect  hurricane  it 
seems — I  should  remain  here.  Eh,  did 
you  speak  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Tate,  respectfully. 

"  You  can  inform  your  mistress  then, 
and  say,  with  Mr.  Niclcie's  respectful  com- 
pliments— mind  that — that  if  they  have 
no  objection,  he  would  be  happy  to  join 
them  at  supper." 

Tate  stood  as  if  transfixed,  not  a  sign  of 
anger,  not  even  of  surprise  in  his  features. 
Tlie  shock  had  actually  stupefied  him. 

"  Do  ye  hear  what  the  gentleman's  say- 
ing to  you  ?  "  asked  Mick,  in  a  stern  voice. 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  Tate,  endeavoring  to  recover 
his  routed  faculties — "sir  !  " 

"  Tell  the  old  fool  what  I  said,"  mutter- 
ed Nickie,  with  angry  impatience  ;  and 
then,  as  if  remembering  that  his  message 
might,  possibly,  l)c  not  over  courteously 
worded  by  Mr.  M'Dermot,  he  approached 
Tate,  and  said,  "  Give  your  mistress  Mr. 
Nickie's  compliments,  and  say,  that  not 
being  able  to  return  to  Coleraine,  he  hopes 
he  may  be  permitted  to  pass  the  evening 
Avith  her  and  MissDarcy."  This  message, 
uttered  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  the  sjoeaker 
dare  not  trust  himself  with  more  delibera- 
tion, was  accompanied  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  which  half  joushed  the  old  butler 
from  the  room. 

Neither  Mr.  Nickie  nor  his  subordinate 
exchanged  a  word  during  Tate's  absence. 
The  former,  indeed,  seemed  far  less  confi- 
dent of  his  success  than  at  first,  and  M'Der- 
mot waited  the  issue,  for  his  cue,  what 
part  to  take  in  the  transaction. 
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If  Tate's  conntenance,  when  lie  left  the 
room,  exliibited  notliin_i(  but  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  when  he  re-entered  it  his 
looks  w'ere  composed  and  steadfast. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Xiekie,  as  the  old  butler 
stood  for  a  second  without  si)caking — 
'Mvell?"' 

"Her  ladyship  says  that  you  and  the 
other  men,  sir,  may  receive  any  accommo- 
dation the  house  affords.*'  He  paused  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  added,  "Her 
ladyship  declines  Mr.  N^ickie's  society." 

"  Did  slic  give  you  that  message  herself  ?  " 
asked  Nickie,  hastily  ;  ''are  those  her  own 
words  ?  ■' 

"Them's  her  words,"  said  Tate,  dryly. 

"  I  n(!ver  heerd  the  likes — " 

"Stop,  Mick,  hold  your  tongue,"  said 
Nickie  to  his  over-zealous  follower,  while 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  My  name  isn't 
Anthony  Nickie,  or  I'll  make  her  repent 
that  speech  !  Ay,  faith,"  said  he,  aloud, 
as  turning  to  the  portrait  of  thq  knight  he 
appeared  to  address  it,  "you  shall  come  to 
the  hammer  as  the  original  did  before  you." 
If  Tate  had  understood  the  purport  of  this 
sarcasm,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  dis- 
cussion would  have  taken  another  form  ;  as 
it  was,  he  listened  to  Mr.  Nickie's  orders 
about  the  supper  with  due  decorum,  and 
retired  to  make  the  requisite  preparations. 
"I  will  make  anight  of  it,  by "  ex- 
claimed Nickie,  as  with  clenched  fist  he 
struck  the  table  before  him.  "  I  hope  you 
know  how  to  sing,  Mick  ?  " 

"  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,  sir,"  grinned 
the  ruffian,  "when  the  company  ispressiu'. 
If  it  wasn't  too  loud — " 

"  Too  loud  !  you  may  drown  the  storm 
out  there,  if  you're  al)ie.  But  Avait  till  we 
have  the  supper  and  the  liquor  before  us, 
as  they  might  cut  off  the  supplies."  And 
with  this  prudent  counsel,  they  suffered 
Tate  to  proceed  in  his  arrangements,  with- 
out uttering  another  word. 


CHAPTER   LY. 

A    CONVIVIAL    EVENING. 

While  Tate  busied  himself  in  laying  the 
table,  Mr.  Nickie,  with  bent  brows  and 
folded  arms,  passed  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ments, still  ruminating  on  the  affront  so 
openly  passed  upon  him,  and  cogitating 
how  best  to  avenge  it.  As  passing  and  re- 
passing he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  preparations, 
he  halted  suddenly,  and  said,  "  Lay  another 
cover  here."  Tate  stood,  uncertain  whether 
•he  had  heard  aright  the  words,  Avhen  Nickie 


repeated,  "  Don't  you  hear  me  ?     I  said,  lay 
another  cover.  Thegentleman  will  sup  here." 

"Oh  !  indeed,"  exclaimed  Tate,  as,  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  ap- 
peared to  admit  a  new  light  upon  his  brain  ; 
"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  was  thinking  that  tliis 
gentleman  might  like  to  sup  with  the  other 
gentleman,  out  in  the  kitchen  beyond  !  " 

"I  said  he'd  sup  here,"  said  JS'ickie,  ve- 
hemently, for  he  felt  the  taunt  in  all  its 
bitterness. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  .AfDermot  in 
Tate's  ear,  "you  needn't  be  sparin' of  the  liq- 
uor. Give  us  the  best  you  have,  and  jilenty  of 
it.  Itis  all  the  same  to  yer  master,  you  know, 
in  a  few  days.  I  was  saying,  sir,"  said  he 
to  Nickie,  who,  overhearing  him,  turned 
sharply  round — "I  was  saying,  v«ir,  that  he 
might  as  well  give  up  the  ould  bin  with  the 
cobweb  over  it.  It's  the  creditors  suffers 
now,  and  we've  many  a  way  of  doin"  a  civil 
turn." 

"  His  mistress  has  shut  the  door  on  that," 
said  Nickie,  savagely,  "and  she  may  take 
the  consequences." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him."  whispered 
M'Dermot  to  Tate;  "he's  the  best  heart- 
ed crayture  that  ever  broke  bread,  but  pas- 
sionate, d'ye  mind,  passionate." 

Poor  Tate,  who  had  suddenly  become 
alive  to  the  characters  and  objects  of  his 
guests,  was  now  aware  that  his  mistress's 
refusal  to  admit  the  chief  might  possibly 
be  productive  of  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  for,  like  all  low  Irishmen,  he  had 
a  very  ample  notion  of  the  elastic  character 
of  the  law,  and  thought  that  its  pains  and 
penalties  Avere  entirely  at  the  option  of  him 
who  executed  it. 

"Her  ladyship  never  liked  to  see  much 
company,"  said  he,  apologetically. 

"Well,  maybe  so,"  rejoined  M'Dermot, 
"but  in  a  quiet,  homely  sort  of  a  way,  sure 
she  needn't  have  refused  Mr.  Anthony ; 
little  she  knows,  there's  not  the  like  of  him 
for  stories  about  the  Court  of  Conscience 
and  the  sessions." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,''  exclaimed  Tate,  Avho, 
in  assenting,  felt  pretty  certain  that  his 
fascinations  Avould  scarcely  have  met  ap- 
preciation in  the  society  of  his  mistress  and 
her  daughter. 

"And  if  ye  heerd  him  sing  'Hobson's 
Choice,'  with  a  new  verse  of  his  own  at  the 
end  !  " 

Tate  threw  a  full  expression  of  wondering 
admiration  into  his  features,  and  Avent  on 
with  his  arrangements  in  silence. 

"  Does  he  knoAv  anything  of  Dempsey,  do 
you  think  ?  "  said  Nickie,  in  a  whisper  to 
his  follower. 

"Not  he,"  muttered  the  other,  scorn- 
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fully  ;  "the  crayture  seems  luilf  a  iiafc'ral."' 
Then,  in  a  A'oice  pitched  purposely  loud, 
he  said,  "Do  you  happen  to  know  one 
Dempsey  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Paul  Dempsey  ?  "  added  Nickie. 

"A  little,  short  man,  Avitli  a  turned-up 
nose,  that  Avalks  with  his  shoulders  far  back 
and  his  hands  spread  out  ?  Ay,  I  know 
him  well ;  he  dined  here  one  day  with  the 
master,  and  sure  enough  he  made  the  com- 
pany laugh  hearty  ! " 

"I'd  be  glad  to  meet  thim,  if  he's  as 
p  cant  as  you  say,"  said  Nickie,  slyly. 

'  There's  nothing  easier,  then,"  said 
Tate;  "since  the  boarding-house  is  closed 
there  at  Ballintray,  he-'s  u]5  in  Coleraine  for 
the  winter.  I  hear  he  waits  for  the  Dublin 
mail,  at  M'Grotty's  door,  every  evening,  to 
see  the  passengers,  and  that  lie  has  a  peep 
at  the  way-bill  before  the  agent  himself." 

"  Plas  he  so  many  acquaintances  that  he 
is  always  on  the  lookoiit  for  one  ?  " 

"  Faix,  if  they'd  let  him,"  cried  Tate, 
laughing,  "I  believe  he'd  know  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Ireland.  For  curi- 
osity he  beats  all  ever  I  seen." 

As  Tate  spoke,  a  sudden  draught  of  wind 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  chamber — at  least 
the  canoe  and  its  party  shook  perceptibly. 

"We'll  have  a  rare  night  of  it,"  said 
Dickie,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire.  Then 
resuming,  added,  "And  you.  say  I'll  have 
no  difficulty  to  find  him  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,  bedad  !  It  would  be  far 
harder  to  escape  him,  from  all  I  hear.  He 
watches  the  coach,  and  never  leaves  it  till 
he  sees  the  fore  boot  and  the  hind  one 
empty ;  not  only  looking  the  joassengers  in 
the  face,  but  tumbling  over  the  luggage, 
reading  all  the  names,  and  where  they're 
going.  Oh,  he's  a  wonderful  man  for 
knowledge  ! " 

*^  Indeed,'' said  K'ickie,  Avith  a  look  of  at- 
tention to  draw  on  the  garrulity  of  the  old 
man. 

"I've  reason  to  remember  it  well,"  said 
Tate,  putting  both  hands  to  his  loins.  "  It 
was  the  day  he  dined  here  I  got  the  rheu- 
matiz  in  the  small  of  my  back.  When  I 
went  to  open  the  gate  without  there  for 
him,  he  kept  me  talking  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  the  teeth  of  an  east  wind  that 
would  shave  a  goat — asking  me  about  the 
master  and  the  mistress,  and  Miss  Helen, 
ay,  and  even  about  myself  at  last — if  I  had 
any  brothers— and  what  their  names  was 
— and  who  was  Mister  Daly — and  whether 
lie  didn't  keep  a  club-house.  By  my  con- 
science, it's  Avell  for  him  ould  Bagenal 
didn't  hear  him  !" 

A  clattering  sound  from  the  canoe  sud- 
denly interrupted  Tate's  narrative  ;  he  stop- 


ped short,  and  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
feigned terror, 

"That's  the  way  always — may  I  never 
see  glory  !  ye  can't  speak  of  him  but  he 
hears  ye  ! " 

A  rude  laugh  from  Nickie,  chorused  stil, 
more  coarsely  by  M'Dermot,  arrested  Tate's 
loquacity,  and  he  finished  his  arrangements 
without  speaking,  save  in  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences. 

If  Mr.  Nickie  could  have  been  conciliated 
by  material  enjoyments,  he  might  decided- 
ly have  confessed  that  the  preparations  for 
his  comfort  were  ample  and  hospitable.  A 
hot  supper  diffused  its  savory  steam  on  a 
table  Avhere  decanters  and  flasks  of  wine  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes  attested  that  the 
more  convivial  elements  of  a  feast  were  not 
forgotten.  Good-humor  was,  however,  not 
to  be  restored  by  such  amends.  He  Avas 
Avounded  in  his  self-love,  outraged  in  his 
vanity,  and  he  sat  down  in  a  dogged  silence 
to  the  meaLi,  a  perfect  contrast  in  appear- 
ance to  the  coarse  delight  of  his  subordi- 
nate. 

While  Tait  remained  to  Avait  on  them, 
Nickie's  manner  and  bearing  Avere  unchang- 
ed. A  sullen,  sulky  expression  sat  on  fea- 
tures which,  even  when  at  the  best,  con- 
veyed little  better  than  a  look  of  shrewd 
keenness ;  nor  could  the  apjietite  with 
Avliich  he  ate  suggest  a  passing  ray  of  satis- 
faction to  his  face. 

"I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  that  old  fellow 
at  last,'^  said  he,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
Tate.  "Whether  fool  or  knave,  I  saw 
Avhat  he  Avas  at ;  he  would  have  been  dis- 
respectful if  he  dared." 

"I  didn't  mind  him  much,  sir,"  said 
M*'Dcrmot,  honestly  confessing  that  the 
good  cheer  had  absorbed  his  undivided  at- 
tention. 

"I  did,  then  ;  I  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  us 
—  on  you  particularly.  I  thought  he 
would  have  laughed  outright  when  you 
helped  yourself  to  the  entire  duck." 

Nickie  spoke  this  Avith  an  honest  scA'crity, 
meant  to  express  his  discontent  with  his 
companion  fully  as  much  as  Avith  the  old 
butler. 

"Well,  it  was  an  excellent  supper,  any- 
how," said  M'Dermot,  taking  the  bottle 
Avhich  Nickie  pushed  toward  him  somewhat 
rudely,  "  and  here's  Avishing  health  and 
happiness  and  long  life  to  ye,  Mr.  An- 
thony. May  ye  ahvays  have  as  plentiful  a 
board,  and  better  company  round  it." 

There  Avas  a  faAvning  humility  in  the  fel- 
loAv's  manner  that  seemed  to  gratify  the 
other,  for  he  nodded  a  return  to  the  senti- 
ment, and,  after  a  brief  pause,  said, 

"  The  servants  in  these  grand  houses-— 
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and  tliut  old  fellow,  you  may  remark,  was 
with  the  Darcys  wlicn  they  were  great  peo- 
ple— they  give  themselves  airs  to  every- 
body they  think  below  the  rank  of  tlieir 
master. " 

"Faix,  they  might  behave  better  to  you^ 
Mr.  Anthony,"  said  M'Dermot. 

"  Well,  they're  rim  their  course  now," 
said  Nickic,  not  heeding  the  remark. 
'•  Both  master  and  man  have  had  their 
day.  I've  seen  more  executions  on  proper- 
ty in  the  last  six  months  than  ever  I  did  in 
all  my  life  before.  Ci'editors  won't  wait  now 
as  they  used  to  do.  No  influence  now  to 
make  gangers,  and  tide-waiters,  and  militia 
officers  !  no  })rivilege  of  parliament  to  save 
them  from  arrest." 

''  My  blessings  on  them  for  that,  any- 
how," said  M'Dermot,  finishing  his  glass. 
'*The  Union's  a  fine  thing." 

"The  follows  that  got  the  bribes — and 
to  be  sure  there  was  plenty  of  money  going 
— won't  stay  to  sj^end  it  in  Ireland  :  devil  a 
one  will  remain  here,  but  those  that  are 
run  out  and  ruined." 

"  Bad  luck  to  it  for  a  bill !  "  said  M^Der- 
mot,  who  felt  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  con- 
sistency in  his  desire  to  concur  with  each 
new  sentiment  of  his  chief. 

"The  very  wine  we're  drinking,  maybe, 
was  given  for  a  vote.  Pitt  knew  Avell  how 
to  catch  them." 

"  Success  attend  him,"  chimed  in  M'Der- 
mot. 

"  And  Just  think  of  them  now,"  contin- 
ued Nickie,  whose  ruminations  were  never 
interrupted  by  the  running  commentary — 
"just  think  of  them  !  selling  the  country 
— trade — prosperity — everything,  for  a  few 
hundred  pounds." 

"  The  blackguards  ! " 

"  Some,  to  be  sure,  made  a  fine  thing 
out  of  it.  Not  like  old  Darcy  here  ;  they 
were  early  in  the  market,  and  got  both  rank 
and  money  too." 

"Ay,  that  was  doiir  it  in  style!"  cx- 
claim.ed  Mik9,  who  expressed  himself  this 
time  somewhat  equivocally  for  safety's  sake. 

"There's  no  denying  it,  Castlereagh  was 
a  clever  fellow  !  " 

"The  best  man  ever  I  seen — I  don't  care 
who  the  other  is." 

"He  knew  when  to  bid,  and  when  to 
draw  back  ;  never  became  too  pressing,  but 
never  let  any  one  feel  himself  neglected  ; 
watched  his  oiiportunities  slyly  and,  when 
the  time  came,  pounced  down  like  a  hawk 
on  his  victim. 

"Oh,  the  thieves'  breed  !  What  a  hard 
heart  he  had  !  "  muttered  M'Dermot,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing. 


Thus  did  Mr.  Nickie  ramble  on,  in  the 
poi)ular  cant,  over  the  subject  of  the  dav  ; 
for,  althougii  the  Union  was  now  canied, 
and  its  consequences — whatever  they  might 
be — so  far  inevitable,  the  men  whose  inllu- 
cn(ie  ettected  the  measure  were  still  Ijefore 
the  bar  of  public  opinion — an  ordeal  not  a 
whit  more  jusL  and  discriminating  than  it 
usually  is.  While  the  current  of  these 
reminiscences  ran  on,  ^aried  by  some  anec- 
dote here,  or  some  observation  there,  both 
master  and  man  drank  deeply.  So  long  as 
good  liquor  abounded,  Mr.  M'Dermot  could 
have  listened  with  pleasure,  even  to  a  less 
entertaining  companion  ;  and  as  for  Nickie, 
lie  felt  a  vulgar  pride  in  discussing,  famil- 
iarly and  by  name,  the  men  of  rank  and 
station  who  took  a  leading  part  in  Irish 
politics.  The  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
of  the  day  had  made  so  many  private  histo- 
ries public,  had  unvailed  so  many  family 
circumstances  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
that  his  dissertations  had  all  the  seeming 
authenticity  of  iiersonal  knowledge. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  rather  violent  de- 
nunciation of  the  "  traitors  " — as  the  Gov- 
ernment party  was  ever  called — that  Nickie, 
striking  the  table  v/ith  his  fist,  called  on 
M'Dermot  to  sing. 

"  I  sa}',  Mac,"  cried  he,  with  a  faltering 
tongue,  and  eyes  red  and  bleared  from 
drinking — "  the  old  lady — wouldn't  accept 
my  society — she  didn't  think — An-tho-ny 
Nickie,  Esquire — good  enough — to  sit  down 
— at  her  table.  Let  us  show  her  what  she 
has  lost,  my  boy.  Give  her  '  Bob  Uniake's 
Boots,'  or  '  The  Major's  Prayer.'" 

"Or  what  d'ye  think  of  the  ncAv  ballad 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  sir  ?  "  suggested  M'Der- 
mot, modestly.  "  It  was  the  last  thing 
Ehoudlim  had  when  I  left  town." 

"Is  it  good  ?  ''  hiecuped  Nickie. 

"  If  ye  lieerd  Ehoudlim — '' 

"  D — n  Rhoudlum! — she  used  to  sing  that 
song  Parsons  made  on  the  attorneys.  Par- 
sons never  liked  us,  Mac.  You  know  whafc 
he  said  to  Holmes,  Avho  went  to  him  for  a 
subscription  of  five  shillings,  to  help  to  bury 
Mat  Costegan.  '  Wasn't  he  an  attorney  ?  ' 
says  Parsons.  'He  was,'  says  the  other. 
'Well,  here's  a  pound,' says  he;  'take  it 
and  bury  four  ! ' '' 

"  Oh,  by  my  conscience,  that  was  mighty 
nate  ! "  said  M'Dermot,  avIio  completely 
forgot  himself. 

Nickie  frowned  savagely  at  his  compan- 
ion, and  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  ex- 
press his  anger  more  ])alpably,  when  he  sud> 
denly  drank  olf  his  glass,  and  said,  "  Well, 
the  song — let  us  have  it  now.'' 

"I'm  afraid — I  don't  know  more  than  a 
verse  here  and  there,"  said  Mac,  bashfully 
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stroking  down  his  liair,.  and  mincing  his 
words—"  but  Avith  the  help  of  a  chorus — " 
"  Trust  me  for  that,"  cried  Nickie,  who 
now  drank  glass  after  glass  without  stop- 
ping; "I'm  alv/ays  ready  for  a  song. "  So 
saying,  he  burst  out  into  a  half  lachrymose 
cliant — 

"An  old  maid  had  a  roguish  eye  ! 

And  slie  was  eallVl  the  great  Rarashoodera  1 
Rich  was  she  and  jjoor  was  I  ! 

Fol  de  del  de  die  do  !  " 

"I  forget  the  rest,  Mickie,  but  it  goes  on 
about  a  na!)ob  and  a  bear,  and — a — what's 
this  ye  call  it,  a  pottle  of  green  gooseber- 
ries that  Lord  ClangoS  sold  to  Mrs.  Kel- 
foyle." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  I  remember  it  well,"  said 
Mac,  humoring  the  drunken  lucubrations  ; 
"  but  my  chant  is  twice  as  aisy  to  sing — 
the  air  is  the  'Black  Joke;'  any  one  can 
chorus." 

"Well,  open  the  proceedings,"  hiccuped 
j^ickie  ;  "state  the  case." 

And  thus  encouraged,  Mr.  M'Dcrmot 
cleared  his  throat,  and  in  a  voice  loud  and 
coarse  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  liowl- 
inof  din,  besran  : 


"  Though  many  a  mile  he's  from  Eiin  away, 
Here's  liealth  and  long  life  to  my  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, 
With  his  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright ! 
'Twas  he  that  made  bishops  and  deans  by  the 

score, 
And  peers,  of  the  fashion  of  Lord  Donoughmore! 
And  a  colonel  of  Iiorse,  of  our  friend  Billy  Lake, 
And  Wallseourt,    a    lord — t'other  day  but   Joe 
Blake, 
With  his  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright. 

"  Come  Beresford,  Bingham,  Luke  Fox,  and  Ty- 
rone, 
Come  Kearney,  Bob  Johnston,  and  Arthur  Ma- 
lone, 
With  your  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright  ; 
Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald  and  Kit  Fortescue, 
And  Henry  Deaiie  Grady — we'll  not  forget  you  ; 
Come  Culi'e,  Isaac  Corry,  and  General  Dunne, 
— And  you  Jemmy  Vandeleur — come  every  one. 
With  your  bag  full  of  guineas  so  briglit. 

"  Come  Talbot  and  Townsend.     Come  Toler  and 
Trench, 
Tho'  made   for  the  gallows  I   ye're  now  on  the 
bench, 
With  your  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright. 
But  if  ever  again  this  black  list  I'll  begin, 
The  first  name  I'll  take  is  the  ould  Knight  of 

Gwynne, 
Who  rcbb'd  of  his  property,  stripp'd  of  his  pelf. 
Would  be  glad  to  see  Erin  as  poor  as  liimself, 
Witli  no  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright. 

"  If  the  parliament's  gone,  and  the  world  it  lias 
scotf'd  us, 
What  a  blessing  to  think  that  we've  Tottenham 
Loftus, 
With  his  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright, 


Oh  !  what  consolation  through  every  disaster. 

To  kncnv  that  your  lordship  is  made  our  postmas- 
ter, 

And  your  uncle  a  bishop,  your  aunt — but  why 
mention, 

Two  tliousand  a  year,  *  of  a  long  service  pension  ' 
Of  a  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright. 

"But  wliiit  is  the  change,  since  your  lordship  ap- 
pears ! 
You  found  us  all  paupers,  you  left  us  all  peers, 

Witli  your  bag  lull  of  guineas  so  bright. 
Not  a  man  in  the  island,  however  he  boast. 
But  has  a  good  reason  to  fill  to  the  toast — 
From  Cork  to  the  Causeway,  from  Houth  to  Clew 

Bay, 
A  health  and  long  life  to  my  Ijord  Castlereagh, 
With  liis  bag  full  of  guineas  so  bright." 

The  boisterous  accompaniment  by  which 
Mr.  Nickie  testified  his  satisfaction  at  the 
early  verses  had  gradually  subsided  into  a 
low  droning  sound,  which  at  length,  to- 
ward the  conclusion,  lapsed  into  a  pro- 
longed heavy  snore.  "  Fast !  "  exclaimed 
M'Dermot,  holding  the  candle  close  to  his 
eyes.  "Fast!"  Then  taking  up  the  de- 
canter, he  added,  "  And  if  ye  had  gone  off 
before,  it  would  have  been  no  great  harm. 
Ye  never  had  the  bottle  out  of  yer  grip  for 
the-last  hour  and  half  !  "  He  heaped  some 
wood  on  the  grate,  refilled  his  glass,  and 
then  disposing  himself  so  as  to  usurp  a  very 
large  share  of  the  blazing  fire,  prepared  to 
follow  the  good  example  of  his  chief.  Long 
habit  had  made  an  arm-chair  to  the  full  as 
comfortable  as  a  bed  to  the  w^orthy  func- 
tionary, and  his  arrangements  were  scarce- 
ly completed,  when  his  nose  announced  by 
a  deep  sound  that  he  was  a  wanderer  in  the 
land  of  dreams. 

Poor  Mr.  Dempsey — for  if  the  reader 
may  have  forgotten  him  all  this  while,  Ave 
must  not — listened  long  and  Avatchfully  to 
the  heavy  notes,  nor  was  it  without  con- 
siderable fear  that  he  ventured  to  unvail  his 
head  and  take  a  peep  under  Daly's  arm  at 
the  sleepers.  Reassured  by  the  seeming 
heaviness  of  the  slumberers,  he  dared  a  step 
further,  and,  at  last,  seated  himself  bolt 
upright  in  the  canoe,  glad  to  relieve  his 
cramped-up  legs,  even  by  this  momentary 
change  of  position.  So  cautious  were  all 
his  movements,  so  still  and  noiseless  every 
gesture,  that  had  there  been  a  waking  eye 
to  mark  him,  it  would  have  been  hard 
enough  to  distinguish  between  his  figure 
and  those  of  his  inanimate  neighbors. 

The  deep  and  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleepers  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard ; 
they  snored  as  if  it  were  a  contest  l3etween 
ihem  ;  still  it  Avas  long  before  Dempsey 
could  summon  courage  enough  to  issue 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  with  stealthy 
steps  approach  the  table.  Cautiously  lift- 
ing the  candle,  he  first  held  it  to  the  face 
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of  one  and  then  of  the  other  of  the  sleep- 
ers. His  next  move  aviis  to  inspect  the 
snpper-tiible,  where,  Avhatever  tlie  former 
abuiulance,  nothing;  remained  save  the  veri- 
est fnii^ments  :  tiie  l)ottles  too  were  empty, 
and  poor  Dempsey  sliook  his  head  mourn- 
fully, as  he  poured  out  and  drank  the  last 
half-glass  of  sherry  in  a  decanter.  Tliis 
done,  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  reileetiii<( 
wdiat  step  he  should  take  next.  A  sudden 
change  of  position  of  Nickie  startled  him 
from  these  deliberations,  and  Demjiscy 
cowered  down  beneath  the  table  in  terror. 
Scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  Paul  waited 
while  the  sleeper  moved  from  side  to  side, 
muttering  some  short  and  broken  words  ; 
at  length  he  seemed  to  have  settled  himself 
to  his  satisfaction,  for  so. his  prolonged  res- 
piration bespoke.  Just  as  he  had  turned  for 
the  last  time,  a  heavy  roll  of  papers  fell 
from  his  ^^ocket  to  the  floor.  Dempsey  eyed 
the  packet  with  a  greedy  look,  but  did  not 
dare  to  reach  his  hand  toward  it,  till  well 
assured  that  the  step  was  safe. 

Taking  a  candle  from  the  table,  Paul  re- 
seated himself  on  the  floor,  and  opened  a 
large  roll  of  documents  tied  with  red  tape  ; 
the  very  first  he  nnrolled  seemed  to  arrest 
his  attention  strongly,  and  although  pass- 
ing on  to  the  examination  of  the  remainder, 
he  more  than  once  recurred  to  it,  till  at 
length,  creeping  stealthily  toward  the  fire, 
he  placed  it  among  tlie  burning  embers,and 
stirred  and  poked  until  it  became  a  mere 
mass  of  blackened  leaves. 

"There,"  muttered  he,  "Paul  Demp- 
sey's  his  own  man  again.  And  now  what 
can  he  do  for  his  friends  ?  Ha,  ha  !  '  Ex- 
ecution against  effects  of  Bagenal  Daly, 
Esq.,' "'said  ho,  reading  half  aloud  ;  "and 
this  lengthy  affair  here,  *  Instructions  to 
A.  N.  relative  to  the  inclosed  ; '  let  us  see 
what  that  may  be."  And  so  saying,  he 
opened  the  scroll — a  bright  flash  of  flame 
burst  out  from  among  the  slumbering  em- 
bers, and  ere  it  died  away  Paul  read  a  few 
lines  of  the  paper.  "  What  scoundrels  !  " 
muttered  he,  as  he  Aviped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  for  already  had  honest 
Paul's  feelings  excited  him  to  the  utmost. 
The  flame  was  again  flickering,  in  another 
moment  it  would  be  out,  wlien,  stealing 
fortli  his  hand,  he  placed  an  open  sheet 
upon  it,  and  then,  as  the  blaze  caught,he  laid 
the  entire  bundle  of  papers  on  the  toj),  and 
watched  them  till  they  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  Maybe  it's  a  felony — I'm  sure  its  a 
misdemeanor  at  least  —  what  I've  done 
now,"  muttered  he  ;  "  but  there  was  no  re- 
sisting it.  I  wish  I  thought  it  was  no  heav- 
ier crime  to  do  the  same  by  these  worthy 
ffsntlemen  here." 


Indeed,  for  a  second  or  two,  Paul's  liesi- 
tation  seemed  very  considerable.  Fear,  or 
sometiiing  higher  in  principle,  gottiie  vic- 
toiy  at  length,  and  after  a  long  silence,  he 
said, 

"Well,  111  not  harm  them."  And  with 
this  benevolent  sentiment  he  stood  uj),  and 
detaching  Darey's  portrait  from  the  wall, 
thrust  it  into  his  ca])acious  pocket.  This 
done,  he  threw  another  glance  over  the 
table,  lest  some  unseen  decanter  might  still 
remain  ;  but  no,  except  a  water-jug  of  pure 
element,  nothing  remained. 

"Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams  t'ye 
both,"  muttered  Paul,  as,  blowing  out  one 
candle,  he  took  the  other,  and  slipped, 
without  the  slightest  noise,  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

MR.    DKMPSEY  BEHIND    THE   SCtXES. 

No  very  ]n-ecise  or  determined  purpose 
guided  Mr.  Dempsey 's  footsteps  as  he  issued 
from  the  hall  and  gained  the  corridor,  from 
which  the  various  rooms  of  the  cottage 
opened.  Benevolent  intentions  of  the  very 
vaguest  kind  toward  Lady  Eleanor  were 
commingled  with  thougiits  of  his  own  safe- 
ty, and  perhaps  more  strongly  than  either, 
an  intense  curiosit}'  to  inspect  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  family,  not  without 
the  hope  of  finding  something  to  eat. 

He  had  now  been  about  twenty-four  hours 
without  food,  and  to  a  man  who  habitually 
lived  in  a  boarding-house,  ar.d  felt  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  consume  as  much  as  he  could  for 
his  weekly  pay,  the  abstinence  was  far  from 
agreeable.  If  then  his  best  inspirations 
were  blended  with  some  selfishness,  he  was 
not  quite  unpardonable.  Mr.  Dempsey 
tried  each  door  as  he  went  along,  and  al- 
though they  wTre  all  unlocked,  the  interiors 
responded  to  none  of  his  anticipations.  The 
apartments  were  plainly  but  comfortably 
furnished — in  some,  books  lay  about,  and  an 
open  piano  told  of  recent  habitation.  In 
one,  which  he  judged  rightly  to  be  the 
knight's  dressing-room,  a  table  was  covered 
over  with  letters  and  law  ]iapers.  documents 
which  honest  Paul  beheld  with  some  feel- 
ing akin  to  Aladdin,  when  he  surveyed 
the  inestimable  treasures  he  had  no  means 
of  carrying  away  Avith  him  from  the  mine. 
A  faint  gleam  of  light  shone  from  beneath 
a  door  at  the  end  of  "the  corridor,  and  thither 
with  silent  footsteps  he  now  turned.  All 
was  still — he  listened  as  he  drew  near — but 
except  the  loud  ticking  of  a  clock,  nothing 
was  to  be  heard.     Paul  tried  to  reconnoiter 
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by  llio  keyhole,  but  it  was  closed.  He 
waited  for  some  time,  unable  to  decide  on 
the  most  fitting  course,  and  at  length  opened 
the  door  and  entered.  Stopjiing  short  at 
the  threshold,  Paul  raised  the  candle,  to 
take  a  better  view  of  the  apartment.  Per- 
haps any  one  save  himself  would  have  re- 
turned on  discovering  it  was  a  bedroom. 
A  large  old-fashioned  bed,  with  a  deep  and 
massive  curtain  closely  drawn,  stood,  against 
one  Avail  ;  beside  it,  on  a  table,  was  a  night- 
lamp,  from  which  the  faint  glimmer  he  had 
first  noticed  proceeded.  Some  well-stuffed 
arm-chairs  were  disposed  here  and  there, 
and  on  the  tables  lay  articles  of  female  dress. 
]VIr.  Bempsey  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  suspicion  crept  over 
him  that  this  visit  might  be  thought 
intrusive.  It  might  be  Lady  Eleanor's,  or 
perhaps  Miss  Darcy's  chamber.  AVho  was 
to  say  she  was  not  actually  that  instant 
in  bed  asleep  ?  Were  the  fact  even  so,  Mr. 
Dempsey  only  calculated  on  a  momentary 
shook  of  surprise  at  his  appearance,  well 
assured  that  his  explanation  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  perfectly  satisfactory.  Thus 
wrapt  in  his  good  intentions,  and  shroud- 
ing the  light  with  one  hand,  he  drew  the 
curtain  with  the  other.  The  bed  was 
empty — the  coverings  were  smooth — the 
pillows  unpressed.  The  occupant,  whoever 
it  might  be,  had  not  yet  taken  possession. 
Mr.  Dempsey's  fatigue  v/as  only  second  to 
his  hunger,  and  having  failed  to  discover 
the  larder,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
would  have  contented  himself  with  the 
gratification  of  a  sleep,  had  he  not  Just  at 
that  instant  perceived  a  light  flickering  be- 
side and  beneath  the  folds  of  a  heavy  cur- 
tain, which  hung  over  a  doorway  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  room.  His  spirit  of  re- 
search once  more  encouraged,  he  moved 
toward  it,  and  drawing  it  very  gently,  ad- 
mitted his  eye  in  the  interspace.  A  glass 
door  intervened  between  him  and  a  email 
chamber,  but  permitted  him  to  see  without 
being  heard  by  those  within.  Flattening 
his  features  on  the  glass,  he  stared  at  the 
scene,  and  truly  one  less  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  might  have  felt  shocked 
at  being  thus  placed.  Lady  Eleanor  sat  in 
her  dressing  gown  on  a  sofa,  while,  half 
kneeling,  half  lying  at  her  feet,  was  Helen, 
her  head  concealed  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
her  long  hair  loosely  flowing  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  Lady  Eleanor  was  pale  as 
death,  and  the  marks  of  recent  tears  were 
on  her  checks  ;  but  still  her  features  wore 
the  expression  of  deep  tenderness  and  pity, 
rather  than  of  selfish  sorrow.  Helen's  face 
was  hidden,  but  her  attitude,  and  the  low 
sobbiu":  sounds  that  at  intervals  broke  the 


stillness,  told   how  her  heart  was  suffer- 
ing. 

"  My  dear,  dear  child,"  said  Lady  El- 
eanor, as  slic  laid  her  hand  upon  the  young 
girl's  head,  "  be  comforted.  Rest  assured 
that  in  making  me  the  partner  in  your  sor- 
row, I  will  be  the  happier  participator  in 
your  joy,  whenever  its  day  may  come.  Yes, 
Helen,  and  it  will  come." 

"  Had  I  told  you  earlier — " 

"Had  you  done  so,"  interrupted  Lady 
Eleanor,  ''you  had  been  spared  much  grief, 
for  I  could  have  assured  you,  as  I  now  do, 
that  you  are  not  to  blame — that  this  young 
man's  rashness,  however  we  may  deplore  it, 
had  no  promptings  from  us." 

Helen  replied,  but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that 
Mr.  Dempsey  could  not  catch  the  words  ; 
he  could  hear,  however.  Lady  Eleanor  ut- 
tering at  intervals  words  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement, and  at  last  she  said, 

"  i^^^ay,  Helen,  no  half-confidence,  my 
child.  Acloiowledge  it  fairly,  that  your 
opinion  of  him  is  not  what  it  was  at  first  ; 
or,  if  you  will  not  confess  it,  leave  me  to  my 
own  judgment.  And  why  should  you 
not  ? "  added  she,  in  a  stronger  voice  ; 
"  wiser  heads  may  reprove  his  precipitancy 
— criticise  what  would  be  called  his  folly — 
but  you  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
his  Quixotism  could  deserve  another  and 
a  fonder  title.  And  I,  Helen,  grown  old  ar.d 
chilly-hearted — each  day  more  distrustful 
of  the  world — less  sanguine  in  hope — more 
prone  to  suspect — even  L  feel  that  devotion 
like  his  has  a  strong  claim  on  your  affec- 
tion. And  shall  I  own  to  you  that  on  the 
very  day  he  brought  us  that  letter,  a  kind 
of  vague  presentiment  that  I  should  one  day 
like  him,  stole  across  me.  What  was  the 
noise  r — did  you  not  hear  something  stir  ?" 
Helen  had  heard  it,  but  paid  no  further  at- 
tention, for  there  was  no  token  of  any  one 
being  near. 

Noise,  however,  there  really  was,  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Dempsey,  who,  in  his  eagerness 
to  hear,  had  pushed  the  door  partl}^  open. 
For  some  moments  back,  honest  Paul  had 
listened  with  as  much  embarrassment  as 
curiosity,  sorely  puzzled  to  divine  of  whom 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  speaking. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  conversation  left 
the  subject  no  matter  of  difficulty.  The 
individual  was  the  only  doubtful  question. 
Lady  Eleanor's  allusion  to  a  letter,  and  her 
own  feelings  at  the  moment,  at  once  re- 
minded him  of  her  altered  manner  to  liim- 
solf  on  the  evening  he  brought  the  epistle 
from  Coleraine,  and  how  she,  Avho  up  to 
that  time  had  treated  him  Avith  unvarying 
distance  and  reserve,  had  as  suddenly  be^ 
come  all  the  reverse. 
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'^  Blood  alive!"  paid  he  to  liimsolf,  '•' I 
never  as  much  as  suspected  it !  "  His  eag- 
erness to  liear  further  was  intense  ;  and  al- 
though he  had  contrived  to  keep  the  door 
ajar,  his  curiosity  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  it  was  Helen  who  spoke, 
and  her  words  w^erc  uttered  in  a  low,  faint 
tone,  utterly  inaudible  where  he  stood. 
Whatever  pleasure  ^fr.  Dcmpsey  might  have 
at  first  derived  from  his  contraband  curi- 
osity, was  more  than  repaid  now  by  the 
tortures  of  anxiety.  Ho  suspected  that 
Helen  was  making  a  full  confession  of  her 
feelings  toward  him,  and  yet  he  could  not 
catch  a  syllable.  Lady  Eleanor,  too,  Avhen 
she  spoke  again,  it  was  in  an  accent  almost 
equally  faint,  and  all  that  Paul  could  gath- 
er was,  that  the  mother  was  using  expres- 
sions of  cheerfulness  and  liope,  ending 
with  the  words — 

"His  own  fortunes  look  now  as  darkly 
as  ours — mayhap  the  same  bright  morning 
will  dawn  for  both  together,  Helen.  We 
have  hope  to  cheer  us,  for  him  and  for  us." 

"All!  true  enough,"  muttered  Paul  ; 
"she's  alluding  to  old  Bob  Dempsey,  and  if 
the  Lord  would  take  him,  we'd  all  come 
right  ao;ain." 

Helen  now  arose  and  seated  herself  be- 
side her  mother,  with  her  head  leaning  on 
her  shoulder ;  and  ]\Ir.  Dempsey  might 
have  been  pardoned  if  he  thought  she  never 
looked  more  beautiful.  The  loose  folds  of 
her  night-dress  less  concealed  than  deline- 
ated the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  form  ; 
while,  through  the  heavy  masses  of  the  lux- 
uriant hair  that  fell  upon  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  her  skin  seemed  more  than  ever 
delicately  fair.  If  Paul's  mind  Avas  a  per- 
fect whirl  of  astonishment,  delight,  and  ad- 
miration, his  doubts  were  no  less  puzzling. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Should  he  at  once 
discover  himself — throw  himself  at  Helen's 
feet  in  a  rapture,  confessing  that  he  had 
heard  her  avowal,  and  declare  that  the 
passion  was  miitital  ?  This,  although  with 
evident  advantages  on  the  score  of  dramatic 
effect,  had  also  its  draw-back.  Lady  Elea- 
nor, who  scarcely  looked  as  well  in  disha- 
bille as  her  daughter,  might  feel  otfended. 
She  might  take  it  ill,  also,  that  he  had  been 
a  listener.  Paul  had  heard  of  people  who 
actually  deemed  eavesdropping  unbecom- 
ing !  who  knows,  among  her  own  eccen- 
tricities, if  this  one  might  not  tind  place  ? 
Paul,  therefore,  resolved  on  a  more  cautious 
advance,  and  for  his  guidance,  applied  his 
ear  more  to  the  a{)erture.  This  time,  how- 
ever, without  success,  for  they  spoke  still 
lower  than  before  ;  nor,  after  a  long  and 
patient  waiting,  could  he  hear  more  than 
that  the  subject  was  their  present  embar- 
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rassment,  and  the  necossify  of  immediately 
removing  from  the  Corvy — but  where  to, 
and  how,  they  could  not  detx'rmine. 

There  was  no  time  to  ask  Bicknell's  ad- 
vice ;  before  an  answer  could  arrive,  they 
wouhl  be  exposed  to  all  the  inconvenience, 
perhaps  insult,  which  Mr.  Xickie's  proce- 
dure seemed  to  threaten.  The  subject  ap- 
peared one  to  which  all  their  canvassing 
had  brought  no  solution,  and  at  last  Lady 
Eleanor  said, 

"  How  tliankful  T  am,  Helen,  that  I  never 
wrote  to  Lord  Netherby  ;  more  than  once, 
when  our  difficulties  seemed  to  thicken,  I 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  address  him. 
How  much  would  it  add  to  my  present 
distress  of  mind,  if  I  had  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse !  The  very  thought  is  now  intolera- 
ble." 

"  Pride  !  pride  !  "  muttered  Paul. 

"And  I  was  so  near  it,"  ejaculated  Lady 
Eleanor. 

"Yes,"  said  Helen,  sharply  ;  "our  noble 
cousin's  kindness  would  be  a  sore  aggrava- 
tion of  our  troubles." 

'"Worse  than  the  mother,  by  Jove  !"  ex- 
claimed Paul.  "  Oh  dear !  if  I  had  a  cousin 
a  lord,  maybe  he'd  not  hear  of  me." 

Lady  Eleanor  spoke  again,  but  Paul 
could  only  catch  a  stray  word  here  and  there, 
and  again  she  reverted  to  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  cottage  at  once. 

"Could  we  even  see  this  Mr.  Dempsey,'' 
said  she,  "he  knows  the  country  well,  and 
might  be  able  to  suggest  some  fitting  place 
for  the  moment,  at  least  till  we  could  de- 
cide on  better." 

Paul  scarcely  breathed  that  he  might 
catch  every  syllable. 

"Yes,"  said  Helen,  eagerly,  "he  would 
be  the  very  person  to  assist  us,  but,  jjoor  lit- 
tle man,  he  has  his  own  troubles,  too,  at 
this  moment." 

"  She's  a  kind  creature,''  muttered  Paul ; 
"how  fond  I  am  growing  of  her."' 

"It  is  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
scruples,  otherwise,  Helen,  I'd  not  place 
much  reliance  on  the  gentleman's  taste." 

"Proud  as  Lucifer,"  thought  Paul. 

"His  good  nature,  mamma,  is  the  quali- 
ty we  stand  most  in  need  of,  and  I  have  a 
strong  trust  that  he  is  not  deficient  there." 

"What  a  situation  to  be  placed  in!'' 
sighed  Lady  Eleanor  :  "  that  we  should 
turn  with  a  shudder  from  seelcing  protec- 
tion, where  it  is  our  due,  and  yet  ask 
counsel  and  assistance  from  a  man  like 
this  ! " 

"  I  feel  no  repugnance  whatever  to  ac- 
cepting such  a  favor  from  Mr.  Denipsey, 
while  I  should  deem  it  a  great  humiliation 
to  be  suitor  to  the  Earl  of  Netherby." 
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"And  jet  he  is  our  nearest  rclalivo  liv- 
ing— with  vast  wealth  and  influence,  and 
I  believe  not  indisposed  toward  ns.  I  go  too 
fast,  perhaps/'  said  she,  scornfully  ;  "  his 
obligations  to  my  own  father  were  "too  great 
and  too  manifold,  that  I  should  say  so." 

"  What  a  Tartar  !  "  murmured  Paul. 

'*  If  the  proud  earl  could  forget  the 
services  my  dear  father  rendered  him,  when, 
a  younger  son,  witliout  fortune  or  position, 
he  had  no  otlicr  refuge  than  our  house — if 
he  could  wipe  away  the  memory  of  benefits 
once  received — he  might  perhaps  be  better 
minded  toward  us ;  but  obligation  is  so 
suggestive  of  ill-will." 

"  Dearest  mamma,"  said  Helen,  laugh- 
ing, "  if  your  hopes  depend  upon  his  lord- 
ship's forgetfulness  of  kindness,  I  do  think 
we  may  afford  to  be  sanguine.  I  am  well 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  not  weighed 
down  by  the  load  of  gratitude  that  makes 
men  enemies.  Still,"  added  she,  more 
seriously,  "  I  am  very  averse  to  seeking  his 
aid,  or  even  his  counsel  ;  I  vote  for  Mr 
Dempsey . " 

"  How  are  we  to  endure  the  prying  im- 
pertinence of  his  curiosity  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  that,  Helen  ?" 

Paul's  cheek  grew  scarlet,  and  his  very 
fingers'  ends  tingled. 

"Easily  enough,  mamma.  Nay,  if  our 
troubles  were  not  so  urgent,  it  would  be 
rather  amusing  than  otherwise — and  with 
all  his  vulgarity — " 

"The  little" vixen,"  exclaimed  Paul,  so 
much  off  his  guard  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  started. 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Helen  ?  I  surely 
heard  some  one  speak." 

"  I  almost  thought  so,"  replied  Miss 
Darcy,  taking  up  a  candle  from  the  table, 
and  proceeding  toward  the  door.  Mr. 
Dempsey  had  but  time  to  retreat  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  bed,  when  she  reached 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing. 
"No,  all  is  cpiiet  in  the  house,"  said  she, 
opening  the  door  into  the  corridor  and 
listening.  "  Even  our  respectable  guests 
would  seem  to  be  asleep."  She  waitjcd  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  returned  to  her 
place  on  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Dempsey  had  either  heard  enough 
to  satisfy  the"  immediate  cravings  of  his 
curiosity,  or,  more  probably,  felt  his  present 
situation  too  critical,  for  v/hen  he  drew  the 
curtain  once  more  close  over  the  glass  door 
he  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  corridor,  and 
entering  i;he  first  room  he  could  find,  open- 
ed the  window  and  sprang  out. 

"  You  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  Paul 
Dempsey  anyhow,"  said  he,  as  he  buttoned 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  pressed  his 


hat  more  firmly  on  his  head.  "No,  my 
lady,  he  may  ha  vulgar  and  inquisitive, 
though  I  confess  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  either  ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
turn  his  back  on  a  good-natured  action, 
when  it  lies  full  in  front  of  him.  What  a 
climate,  to  be  sure  !  it  blows  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  all  at  once— and  the 
rain  soaks  in  and  deluges  one's  very  heart's 
blood.  Paul,  Paul,  you'll  have  a  smart 
twinge  of  rheumatism  from  this  night's 
exploit." 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Dempsey, 
like  many  other  gifted  people,  had  a  habit 
of  compensating  for  the  want  of  society  by 
holding  little  dialogues  or  discourses  with 
himself,  a  custom  from  which  he  derived 
no  small  gratification,  for.  while  it  lighten- 
ed the  weariness  of  a  lonely  way,  it  enabled 
him  to  say  many  more  flattering  and  civil 
things  to  himself  than  he  usually  heard 
from  an  ungrateful  world. 

"  They  talk  of  Demerara,"  said  he.  "  I 
back  Antrim  against  the  world  for  a  hurri- 
cane. The  rainy  season  here  lasts  all  the 
year  round,  and  if  practice  makes  perfect — 
There,  now  I'm  wet  through,  I  can't  be 
worse.  Ah  !  Helen,  Helen,  if  you  knew 
how  unfit  Paul  Dempsey  is  to  play  Paris  ! 
By  the  way,  who  was  the  fellow  that  swam 
the  Hellespont  for  love  of  a  young  lady  ? 
Not  Laertes,  no — that's  not  it — Leander, 
that's  the  name — Leander." 

Paul  muttered  the  name   several   times  • 
over,  and  by  a  train  of  thought,  which  we 
will  not  attempt  to  follow  or  unravel,  began 
humming  to  himself  the  well-known  Irish 
ditty  of 

* '  Teddy,  ye  gander, 
Yer  like  a  Highlander." 

He  soon  came  to  a  stojj  in  the  words, 
but  continued  to  sing  the  air,  till  at  last  he 
broke  out  in  the  following  version  of  his 
own  : 

"  Paul  Dempsey,  ye  gander,- 
You're  like  that  Leander, 
Who,    for   somebody's    daugliter — for    somebody's 
daughter, 

Did  not  mind  it  one  pin 
To  be  wet  to  the  skin, 
With  a  dip  in  salt  water — a  dif  in  salt  water. 

"  Were  you  wiser,  'tis  plain. 

You'd  be  now  in  Coleraine, 
A  nightcap  on  your  head — a  nighteaii  on  your  head; 

With  a  jorum  of  rum, 

Made  by  old  Mother  Fum, 
At  the  side  of  your  bed — at  the  side  of  your  bed. 

"For  tho'  love  is  divine, 

When  the  weather  is  fine, 
And  a  season  of  bliss — a  season  of  bliss  : 

'Tis  a  different  thing 

For  a  body  to  sing 
On  a  night  such  as  this— a  night  such  as  this. 
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''Paul  Dompsey  !  rcinciiilxT, 
On  the  ninth  of  Dcfcinbor 
You'll  be  just  lorty-six  ;  you'll  bi'  ju,st  forly-six. 
And  the  world  will  siiy, 
That  at  your  time  o'  day, 
You're  too  old  for  thfso  tricks — you're  too  old  for 
these  tiicks. 

"And  tho'  water  may  show 

One's  loves,  faith,  I  know 
rd  rather  prove  mine  -  I'd  rutlier  prove  nune 

With  my  feet  on  the  fender  ; 

'Tis  then  I  ijrow  tender, 
O'ei  a  bumper  of  wine — o'er  a  bvnnper  of  wine  ! 

•  "  A  bumper  of  wine  ! "  siglied  he.  ""'On 
my  conscience,  it  would  be  an  ugly  toast 
I'd  refuse  to  dviiik  this  minute,  if  the 
liquor  was  near. 

"Ah  !  when  warm  and  snug, 

With  my  legs  on  the  rug, 
By  a  turf-fire  red — a  turf-fire  red — 

But  how  can  I  rhyme  it  ? 

With  this  horrid  climate, 
Destroying  iny  head — destroying  my  head  ? 

"  With  a  coat  full  of  holes, 
And  my  shoes  without  soles, 
And  n^.y  hat  like  a  tea-pot— my  hat  like  a  tea-pot — 

*^  Oh,  murther,  murther  !"  screamed  he 
aloud,  as  his  shins  camo  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  he  fell  full  length  to 
the  ground,  sorely  bruised,  and  perfectly 
enveloped  in  snow.  It  was  some  •minutes 
before  he  could  rally  sufficiently  to  get  up  ; 
and  although  he  still  shouted  for  help, 
seeing  a  light  in  a  window  near,  no  one 
came  to  his  assistance,  leaving  poor  Paul 
to  his  own  devices. 

It  was  some  consolation  for  his  sufferings 
to  discover  that  the  object  over  which  he 
had  stumbled  was  the  shaft  of  a  jaunting- 
car,  such  a  conveyance  being  at  that  mo- 
ment what  he  most  desired  to  meet  with. 
The  driver  at  last  made  his  appearance, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  brought 
Niekie  and  his  two  companions  from  Larne, 
and  was  now  only  Avaiting  their  summons 
to  proceed  to  Coieraine. 

Paul  easily  persuaded  the  man  that  he 
could  earn  a  fare  in  the  mean  time,  for  that 
Nickie  would  probably  not  leave  the  Corvy 
till  late  on  the  following  day,  and  that,  by 
a  little  exertion,  he  could  manage  to  drive  to 
Coieraine  and  back  before  ho  was  stirring. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  poor  Mr.  Demp- 
sey  supported  his  arguments  by  lavish 
promises  of  reward,  to  redeem  which  he 
speculated  on  mortgaging  his  silver  watch, 
and,  prol)ably,  his  umbrella,  when  he 
reached  Coieraine. 

•  It  was  yet  a  full  hour  before  daybreak, 
as  Lady  Eleanor,  who  had  passed  the  night 
in   her   dressing-room,    was   startled    by   a 


sharp  tai)ping  noi.so  at  her  window  ;  Helen 
lay  asleep  on  the  sola,  and  too  soundly 
locked  in  slumber  to  hear  the  sound.s. 
Lady  Eleanor  listened,  and  wiiile  half 
fearing  to  distiulj  the  young  girl,  wearied 
and  exhausled  us  she  was,  she  drew  near  to 
the  window.  The  indistinct  shadow  of  a 
figure  was  all  that  she  could  detect  through 
the  gloom,  but  she  fancied  she  could  licar 
a  weak  ell'ort  to  pronounce  her  name. 

There  could  bo  little  doubt  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  visitor ;  whoever  he  should 
prove,  the  frail  barrier  of  a  window  could 
offer  no  re.-istance  to  any  one  disposed  to 
enter  by  force,  and,  reasoning  thus,  Lady 
Eleanor  unfastened  tho  casement,  and  cried, 
"Who  is  there?" 

A  strange  scries  of  gestures,  accompanied 
by  a  sound  between  a  sneeze  and  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock,  Wcis  all  the  reply,  and  when 
the  question  was  repeated  in  a  louder  tone, 
a  thin  quivering  voice  muttered,  *'Pau — 
an — 1  De — de — dempsey,  my  la — dy." 

**Mr.  Dempsey,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  La- 
dy Eleanor.  *'0h  !  pray  come  round  to 
the  door  at  your  left  hand,  it  is  only  a  few 
steps  from  where  you  are  standing," 

Short  as  the  distance  was,  Mr.  Dempsey's 
progress  was  of  the  slowest,  and  Lady 
Eleanor  had  already  time  to  awaken  Helen, 
ere  the  half  frozen  Paul  had  crossed  the 
threshold, 

'•'He  has  passed  the  night  in  the  snow," 
cried  Lady  Eleanor  to  her  daughter,  as  she 
led  him  toward  the  fire. 

"^No,  my  lady,"  stammered  out  Paul, 
"  only  the  last  hour  and  a  half  ;  before  that 
I  was  snug  under  old  Daly's  blanket." 

A  very  significant  interchange  of  looks 
between  mother  and  daughter  seemed  to 
imply  that  poor  Mr.  Dempsey's  wits  were 
wandering. 

"Call  Tate;  let  him  bring  some  wine 
here  at  once,  Ilelen." 

"It's  all  drunk;  not  a  glass  in  the  de- 
canter,"' murmured  Paul,  whose  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  supper-table. 

"  Poor  creature,  his  mind  is  quite  astray," 
whispered  Lady  Eleanor,  her  compassion 
not  the  less  strongly  moved,  because  she 
attributed  his  misfortune  to  the  exertions 
he  had  made  in  their  behalf.  By  this 
time  the  grouiJ  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  old  Tate,  whoi  in  a  flannel  nightcap 
fastened  under  the  chin,  and  a  very  ancient 
dressing-gown  of  undyed  wool,  presented  a 
lively  contrast  to  the  shivering  condition  of 
Mr.  Dempsey. 

"It's  only  Mr,  Dempsey!"'  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  sharply,  as  the  old  butler  stood 
back,  crossing  himself  and  staring  with 
sleejjy  terror  at  the  white  figure. 
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"  May  I  never  !  But  so  it  i.^,"  exclaimed 
Tate,  in  return  to  an  attempt  at  a  bow 
on  Dempsev's  part,  -wliicli  lie  accomplish- 
ed with  a  crackling  noise  like  breaking 
glass. 

**Some  Avarni  wine  at  once,"  said  Helen, 
while  she  heaped  two  or  three  logs  upon  the 
hearth. 

"  With  a  little  ginErer  in  it,  miss,'*  griuned 
Paul.  But  the  polite  attempt  at  a  smile 
nearly  cut  his  features,  and  ended  in  a  most 
lamentable  expression  of  suffering. 

*'Thi3  is  the  finest  thing  in  life  agin'  the 
cowld,"  said  Tate,  as  he  threw  over  the 
shivering  figure  a  Mexican  mantle,  all 
worked  and  embroidered  with  quills,  that 
gave  the  gentle  ^Ir.  Dempsey  the  air  of  an 
enormous  porcupine.  The  clothing,  the 
fire,  and  the  wine,  of  which  he  partook 
heartily,  soon  restored  him,  and  ere  long  he 
had  recounted  to  Lady  Eleanor  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  amval  at  the  Corvy — his 
concealment  in  the  canoe— the  burning  of 
the  law  papers,  and  even  down  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Ja^nnting-car,  omitting  noth- 
ing, save  the  interview  he  had  witnessed  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter. 

Lady  Eleanor  could  not  disguise  her  anxi- 
ety on  the  subject  of  the  burnt  documents, 
but  Paul's  arguments  were  conclusive  in 
reply :  • 

'•'  \\  ho"s  to  tell  of  it  ?  Xot  your  lady- 
ship, not  Miss  Helen ;  and  as  to  Paul, 
meaning  myself,  my  discretion  is  quite 
Spanish.'  Yes,  my  lady,'"'  said  he,  with  a 
tragic  gesture,  that  threw  back  the  loose 
folds  of  his  costume,  'there  is  an  im- 
pression abroad,  which  I  grieve  to  say  is 
wide-spread,  that  the  humble  individual 
Avho  addresses  you  is  one  of  those  unstable, 
fickle  minds  that  accomplish  nothing  great; 
but  I  deny  it,  deny  it  indignantly.  Let  the 
occasion  but  arise — let  some  worthy  object 
present  itself,  or  herself"' — he  gave  a  most 
melting  look  toward  Helen,  which  cost  all 
her  efforts  to  sustain  without  laughter — 
"and  then,  madam,  Don  Paulo  Dempsey 
will  come  out  in  his  true  colors." 

'*'  Which  I  sincerely  hope  may  not  be  of 
the  snow  tint,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  smiling. 

"  But  pray,  Mr.  Dempsey,  to  return  to  a 
them.e  more  selfish.  You  are  sufficient- 
ly aware  of  our  unhappy  circumstances 
here  at  this  moment,  to  see  that  we  must 
seek  some  other  abode,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Can  yoti  then. say  where  we  can 
find  such  ?  ' 

"  Miss  Daly's  neighborhood,  perhaps," 
broke  in  Helen. 

"  Never  do — not  to  bethought  of,"  in- 
terrupted Paul  ;  '-'there's  nothing  for  it  but 
the  Panther — " 


"  The  what,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Elea- 
nor, in  no  small  surprise.    . 

"  The  Panther,  my  lady,  Mother  Fum's  ] 
snug,  quiet,  and  respectable  ;  social,  if  yoii 
like — selfish,  if  you  please  it.  Solitary  or 
gregarious  ;  just  as  you  fancy." 

"And  where,  sir,  is  tlie  Panther  ?"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  who  in  her  innocence  sup- 
posed this  to  be  the  sign  of  some  village 
inn. 

"Li  the  Diamond  of  Coleraine,  my  lady, 
opposite  M -Grotty "s,  next  but  one  to  Kitt\' 
Black's  hardware,  and  two  doors  from  the 
130st-office  ;  central  and  interesting.  Mail- 
car  fi-om  Newtown,  Lim. — takes  up  passen- 
gers, vrithin  view  of  the  windows,  at  two 
every  day.  Letters  given  out  at  four — see 
every  one  in  the  town  without  stiiTingfrom 
your  window.  Huston's,  the  apothecary, 
always  full  of  people  at  post  hour. 
Gribbin's  tobacco  shop  assembles  all 
the  radicals  at  the  same  time  to  read 
the  Patriot.  Plenty  of  life  and  move- 
ment." 

"Is  there  nothing  to  be  found  more 
secluded,  less — " 

"  Less  fashionable,  your  ladyship  would 
observe.  To  be  sure  there  is,  but  there's 
objections — at  least  I  am  sure  you  would 
dislike  the  prviug,  inquisitive  spirit — Eh  ? 
Did  you  make  an  ob.?ervation,  miss  ?" 

"No,. Mr.  Dempsev, ■'  said  Helen,  with 
some  difficulty  preserving  a  suitable  gravity. 
"I  would  only  remark  that  you  are  per- 
fectly m  the  right,  and  that  my  mother 
seeks  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  we 
can  remain  Avithout  obtrusiveness  or  curi- 
osity directed  toward  us." 

"  There  v.ill  always  be  the  respectful 
admiration  that  beauty  exacts,"  replied 
Paul,  bowing  courteously,  "  but  I  can  an- 
swer for  the  delicacy  of  Coleraine  as  for  my 
own. '' 

If  this  assurance  was  not  quite  as  satis- 
factory to  the  ladies  as  Mr.  Dempsey  might 
have  fancied  it  ought  to  be,  there  was  really 
no  alternative  :  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
country,  which  side  to  direct  their  steps, 
or  whither  to  seek  shelter :  besides,  until 
they  had  communicated  with  Bicknell,  they 
could  not  with  safety  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood to  which  all  the  letters  were  ad- 
dressed. 

It  was  then  soon  determined  to  accept 
Mr.  Dempsey's  suggestion  and  safe-conduct, 
and  leaving  Tate  for  the  present  to  watch 
over  such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  not 
convenient!}'  carry  with  them,  to  set  out  for 
Coleraine.  Tiie  arrangements  were  made 
as  speedily  as  the  resolve,  and  day  ha^ 
scarcely  dawned  ere  they  quitted  if^ 
"Corvy." 
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CHAPTER  LVir. 

MR.    HEFFERNAN   OIjT-MANEUVEEED. 

It  was  on  the  very  same  evenincf  tliat 
witnessed  these  events,  tliat  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  was  conducthifif  Mr.  Ooii  Ileffernan 
to  his  liotel,  after  a  London  dinner-i)arty. 
The  late  secretary  for  Ireland  had  himself 
volunteered  the  politeness,  anxious  to  hear 
some  tidings  of  people  and  events  which, 
in  the  busy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  socie- 
ty, were  unattainable.  He  speedily  ran 
over  a  catalogue  of  former  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, learning,  with  that  surprise 
with  which  successful  men  always  regard 
their  less  fortunate  contemporaries,  that 
this  one  was  still  where  he  had  left  him, 
and  that  the  other  jogged  on  his  daily  road 
as  before,  when  he  suddenly  asked, 

"  Aud  the  Darcys,  Avliat  of  them  ?" 

Heffernan  shrugged  his  shoulders  v^^ith- 
out  speaking. 

^'  1  am  sorry  for  it,"  resumed  the  other ; 
^*  sorry  for  the  gallant,  old  knight  himself, 
and  sorry  for  a  state  of  society  in  which 
such  changes  are  assumed  as  evidences  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  These  upstart 
Hickmaus  are  not  the  elements  of  which 
a  gentry  can  be  formed." 

*'  O'Eeilly  still  looks  to  you  for  the  ba- 
ronetcy, my  lord,"  replied  Heffernan,  with 
a  half  sneer,  "You  have  him  with  or 
against  you  on  that  condition,  at  least  so  I 
hear. " 

*' Has  he  not  had  good  fortune  enough 
in  this  world  to  be  satisfied  ?  He  has  risen 
from  nothing  to  be  a  man  of  eminence, 
wealth,  and  county  influence  ;  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  in  him  to  mature 
his  position  by  a  little  patience,  than  en- 
danger it  \jj  fresh  shocks  to  public  opin- 
ion ?  Even  a  boa,  my  dear  Helfernan, 
when  he  swallows  a  goat,  takes  six  months 
to  digest  his  meal.  No  I  no  !  such  men 
must  be  taught  reserve,  if  their  own  pru- 
dence does  not  suggest  it. '' 

"1  believe  you  are  right,  my  lord,"  said 
HeSernan,  thoughtfully;  "O'Reilly  is  the 
very  man  to  forget  himself  in  the  sunshine 
of  court  favor,  and  mistake  good  luck  for 
desert." 

"  With  all  his  money,  too,"  rejoined 
Lord  Castlereagb,  "his  influence  will  just 
be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  acceptance 
his  constituents  suppose  him  to  possess 
with  us  here.  He  has  never  graduated  as 
a  patriot,  and  his  slight  popularity  is  only 
'speciali  gratia.'  His  patent  of  gentleman 
has  not  come  to  him  by  birth." 

"For  this  reason  the  baronetcy — " 

**Let  us  not   discuss   that,"  said   Lord 


Castlercagh,  quickly.  "  There  is  an  ob- 
jection in  a  high  quarter  to  l^estow  honors 
which  would  seem  to  ratify  the  downfall  of 
an  ancient  house."  He  seemed  to  have 
said  more  than  he  Avas  ready  to  admit,  and 
to  change  the  theme  turned  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  party  they  had  just  oiitted. 

"  Sir  George  llannaper  always  does  these 
things  well." 

Mr.  Heffernan  assented  blandly,  but  not 
over  eagerly.  London  was  not  "  hia 
world,"  and  the  tone  of  a  society  so  very 
different  to  what  he  was  habituated  had 
not  made  on  him  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression. 

"And  after  all,"  said  Lord  Castlereagb, 
musingly,  "there  is  a  great  deal  of  tact — 
ability,  if  you  will — essential  to  the  success 
of  sucli  entertainments,  to  bring  together 
men  of  different  classes  and  shades  of  opin- 
ion, people  who  have  never  met  before, 
perhaps  are  never  to  meet  again,  to  hit 
upon  the  subjects  of  conversation  that  may 
prove  generally  interesting,  without  the 
risk  of  giving  undue  preponderance  to  any 
one  individual's  claims  to  superior  knowl- 
edge.    This   demands  considerable  skill." 

"Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
here,  my  lord,"  said  Heffernan,  half  tim- 
idly, "each  man  understands  his  part  so 
well  ;  information  and  conversational  pow- 
er appear  tolerably  equally  distributed  ; 
and  when  all  the  instruments  are  so  well 
tuned,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  has  an 
easy  task." 

"Ah  !  I  believe  I  comprehend  you,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagb,  laughing;  "you  are 
covertly  sneering  at  the  easy  and  unexciting 
quietude  of  our  London  habits.  Well, 
Heffernan,  I  admit  we  are  not  so  fond  of 
solo  performances  as  you  are  in  Dublin  ; 
few  among  us  venture  on  those  'obligate 
passages '  which  are  so  charming  to  Irish 
ears  ;  but  don't  you  think  the  concerted 
pieces  are  better  performed  ?  "  '  * 

"I  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Heffernan, 
abandoning  the  figure  in  his  anxiety  to  re- 
ply, "  that  we  would  call  this  dull  in  Ire- 
land. I'm  afraid  that  we  are  barbarous 
enough  to  set  more  store  by  wit  and  pleas- 
antry than  on  grave  discussion  and  shrewd 
table-talk.  It  appears  to  me  that  these 
gentlemen  carry  an  air  of  business  into 
their  convivialit}'." 

"  Scarcely  so  dangerous  an  error  as  to 
carry  conviviality  into  business,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagb,  slyly. 

"There's  too  'much  holding  back,"'  said 
Heffernan,  not  heeding  the  taunt ;  "each 
man  seems  bent  on  making  what  jockeys 
call  '  a  waiting  race.' " 

"  Confess,  however,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
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reagli,  smiling,  ''  there's  no  struggle,  no 
hustling  at  the  winning-post :  the  best 
horse  comes  in  first — " 

"Upon  my  soul,  my  lord,"  said  Tleffer- 
nan,  interrupting,  ''  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  such  a  thing.  I  conclude  from 
your  lordship's  observation  that  the  compa- 
ny we  met  to-day  were  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  agreeability." 

"I  should  certainly  say  so." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  only  affirm  that  we 
should  call  this  a  failure  in  our  less  polished 
land.  I  listened  with  becoming  attention  ; 
the  whole  thing  was  new  to  me,  and  I  can 
safely  aver  I  neither  heard  one  remark 
above  the  level  of  common-place,  nor  one 
observation  evidencing  acute  perception  of 
passing  events  or  reflection  on  the  past.  As 
to  wit  or  epigram — " 

"  Oh,  we  do  not  value  these  gifts  at  your 
price ;  we  are  too  thrifty  a  nation,  Hetf ernan, 
to  expend  all  our  powder  on  fire-works." 

"  Faith,  I  agree  with  you,  my  lord  ;  the 
man  who  would  venture  on  a  rocket  would 
be  treated  as  an  incendiary." 

"  Come,  come,  Heff ernan,  I'll  not  per- 
mit you  t:o  say  so.  Did  you  ever  in  any 
society  see  a  man  more  appreciated  than 
our  friend  Darcy  was  the  last  evening  we 
met  him,  his  pleasantry  relished,  his  racy 
humor  well  taken,  and  his  stores  of  anec- 
dote enjoyed  wnth  a  degree  of  zest  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed  ?  " 

"  Darcy  was  always  too  smooth  for  our 
present  taste,"  said  "Heffernan,  caustically. 
*'  His  school  w^as  antiquated  years  ago ; 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  French  courtier 
through  the  Irishmen  of  his  day.  ' 

"That  made  the  most  polished  gentle- 
men of  Europe,  I've  been  told,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  interrupting.  ''I  know  your 
taste  inclines  to  a  less  chastened  and  more 
adventurous  pleasantry,  shrewd  insight  into 
an  antagonist's  weak  point,  a  quick  percep- 
tion (jf  the  ridiculous — " 

"  Allied  with  deep  knowledge  of  men 
and  motives,  my  lord,"  said  Heffernan, 
catching  up  the  sentence;  "a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  in  its  widest 
sense  ;  that  cultivated  keenness  that  smacks 
of  reading  intentions  before  they  are  avow- 
ed, and  divining  plans  before  they  are  more 
than  conceived.  These  solid  gifts  are  all 
essential  to  the  man  who  Avould  influence 
society,  whether  in  a  social  circle  or  in  the 
larger  sphere  of  active  life." 

"  Ah  !  but  we  were  talking  of  merely  so- 
cial qualities,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  steal- 
ing a  cautious  look  of  half  malice,  "  the  wit 
that  sets  the  table  in  a  roar." 

''And  w'hich,  like  lightning,  my  lord, 
must  now  and  then  prove   dangerous,  or 


men  will  cease  to  be^  dazzled  by  its  bril- 
liancy. Now,  I  rather  incline  to  think  that 
the  knight's  pleasantry  is  like  some  of  the 
claret  wc  were  drinking  to-day,  a  little 
spoiled  by  age." 

"  I  protest  strongly  against  the  judg- 
ment," said  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  energy : 
"the  man  who  at  his  time  of  life  consents 
to  resume  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a  sol- 
dier's career  must  not  be  accused  of  grow- 
ing old." 

"  Perhaps  your  lordshiji  would  rather 
shift  the  charge  of  senility  against  the  Gov- 
ernment which  appoints  such  an  officer," 
said  Heffernan,  maliciously. 

''As  to  that,"  said  Loi'd  Castlereagh, 
laughingly,  "  I  believe  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mistake.  Some  zealous  but  indiscreet 
friend  of  Darcy's  made  an  application  in  his 
behalf,  and  without  his  cognisance,  press- 
ing the  claim  of  an  old  and  meritorious  of- 
ficer, and  directly  asking  for  a  restitution 
to  his  grade.  This  was  backed  by  Lord 
Netherby,  one  of  the  lords  in  waiting,  and 
without  much  inquiry  —  indeed,  I  fancy 
witliout  any— he  wa*s  named  colonel,  in 
exchange  from  the  unattached  list.  The 
knight  was  evidently  flattered  ])y  so  signal 
a  m.ark  of  favor,  and,  if  I  read*  him  aright, 
would  not  change  his  command  for  a  bri- 
gade at  home.  In  fact,  he  has  already  de- 
clined pi'ospects  not  less  certain  of  success." 

"  And  is  this  really  the  mode  in  which 
officers  are  selected  for  an  enterprise  of 
hazard  and  importance  ?  "  said  Heffernan, 
affecting  a  tone  of  startled  indignation  as 
he  spoke. 

',' L^pon  my  word,  Heffernan,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  subduing  the  rising  tendency 
to  laugh  outright,  "I  fear  it  is  too  true. 
AYe  live  in  days  of  back-stairs  and  court 
favor.  I  saw  an  application  for  the  office 
of  under-secretary  for  Ireland,  so  late  as 
yesterday — " 

"You  did,  my  lord  !  "  interrupted  Hef- 
fernan, w'ith  more  warmth  than  he  almost 
ever  permitted  himself  to  feel.  "You  did, 
from  a  man  who  has  rendered  more  unre- 
warded services  to  the  Government  than 
any  individual  in  the  kingdom." 

"  The  claim  was  a  very  suitable  one," 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  mildly.  "  The  gen- 
tleman who  preferred  it  could  point  to  a 
long  list  of  successful  o]ierations,  wdiose 
conduct  rested  mainly  or  solely  on  his  own 
consummate  skill  and  address;  he  cculd 
even  allege  the  vast  benefit  of  his  advice  to 
young  and  not  over-informed  chief  secre- 
taries— " 

"  I  would  bog  to  observe,  my  lord — " 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  continue,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the 
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others  arm.  ''As  one  of  that  hclplct^s  class 
so  feelingly  alluded  to,  I  am  ready  to  evince 
the  deepest  sense  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. It  may  be  that  I  would  rather  have 
been  mentioned  more  flatteringly  ;  t'.'.at  the 
applicant  had  spoken  of  me  as  an  apter  and 
more  promising  scholar — "' 

"  My  lord,  I  must  and  Avill  interru])t 
you.  The  memorial,  which  Avas  presented 
m  my  name,  w^as  scut  forward  under  the 
solemn  pledge  that  it  should  meet  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Pitt  alone  ;  that  Avhethcr  its  prayer 
was  declined  or  accorded,  none,  save  him- 
self, should  have  cognisance  of  it.  If,  after 
this,  it  was  submitted  to  your  lordship's 
critical  examination,  I  leave  it  to  your  good 
taste  and  your  sense  of  decorum  how  far 
3"ou  can  avow  or  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
so  obtained." 

*'I  was  no  party  in  the  compact  you  al- 
lege, nor,  I  dare  to  say,  was  Mr.  Pitt,"  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  proudly ;  but,  momen- 
tarily resuming  his  former  tone,  he  went 
on  :  '*  The  prime  minister,  'doubtless,  knew 
how  valuable  the  lesson  might  be  to  a 
young  man  entering  on  public  life  wdiich 
should  teach  him  not  to  lay  too  much  store 
by  his  own  powers  of  acuteness ;  not  to 
trust  too  implicitly  to  his  own  qualities  of 
shrewdness  and  perception;  and  that,  by 
well  reflecting  on  the  aid  he  received  from 
others,  he  might  see  how  little  the  subtrac- 
tion would  leave  for  his  own  peculiar 
amount  of  skill.  In  this  Avay  I  have  to  ac- 
knoAvledge  myself  greatly  JMr.  Ilcfrernan's 
debtor,  since,  without  the  aid  of  this  docuj 
ment,  I  should  never  have  recognized  how 
ignorant  I  Avas  of  every  party  and  every 
public  man  in  Ireland  ;  how  dependent  on 
his  good  guidance ;  how  I  never  failed, 
save  in  rejecting — never  succeeded,  save  in 
profiting  by  his  AA'ise  and  politic  counsels." 

*'Is  your  lordship  prepared  to  deny  these 
assertions  ?"said  Heffernan,  Avitli  an  imper- 
turbable coolness. 

"  Am  I  not  avoAving  my  grateful  sense  of 
them  ?"  said  Lord  Casllereagh,  smiling 
blandly.  "  I  feel  only  the  moi-e  deeply 
your  debtor,  because,  till  now,  I  never 
knew  the  debt — both  principal  and  interest 
must  be  paid  together ;  but  seriously, 
Heffernan,  if  you  Avanted  office,  was  I  not 
the  proper  channel  to  have  used  in  asking 
for  it  ?  Why  disparage  your  pupil  Avhile 
extolling  your  SA^stem  ?  " 

''You  did  my  system  but  little  credit, 
my  lord,"  replied  Heffernan,  with  an  accent 
as  unmoA'ed  as  before  ;  "you  bought  votes 
when  you  should  have  bought  the  voters 
themselves  ;  you  deemed  the  Bill  of  Union 
the  consummation  of  Irish  policy — it  is 
only  the  first  act  of  the  piece.     You  AA'ere 


not  the  first  general  Avho  tho'aght  he  beat 
I  the  enemy  Avhen  ho  drove  in  the  pickets." 

""Would  my  tactics  have  been  better  had 
[  I  made  one  of  my  spies  a  major-general, 
I  M]'.    Heffernan  ? "  said   Lord   Castlereagh, 
sneeringlj'. 

I  "Safer,  my  lord— far  safer,"  said  Hef- 
fernan, "for  he  might  not  have  exposed 
you  afterward.  But  I  think  this  is  my 
liotel  ;  and  I  nnist  say  it  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  haA'e  closed  an  intervicnv 
Avith  your  lordship  Avithout  regret." 

"Am  I  to  hope  it  Avill  be  the  last?" 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  laughing. 

"  The  last  intervicAv,  my  lord,  or  the 
last  occasion  of  regretting  its  shortness  ?" 
said  Heffernan,  Avith  a  slight  anxiety  of 
A'oice. 

"WhicheA'cr  Mr.  Heffernan  opines  most 
to  his  advantage,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  The  former,  Avith  your  j^ermission,  my 
lord,"  said  Heffernan,  as  a  flush  suffused 
his  cheek.  "  I  Avish  your  lordship  a  vei-y 
good-night." 

"Good-night,  good-night!  Stay,  Thom- 
as, Mr.  Heffernan  has  forgotten  his  gloves." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord ;  they  were  not  left 
as  a  gage  of  battle,  I  assure  you." 

"'I  feel  certain  of  it,"  said  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, laughing.  "  Good-night,  once 
more. " 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  Mr.  Hefter- 
nan  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  after  it 
through  the  gloom. 

"I  might  liaA'e  known  it,"  muttered  he 
to  himself;  "these  lords  are  the  only 
peoi^le  Avho  do  stick  to  each  other  noAvadays. " 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Drogheda 
is  right,  by  Jove !  there's  no  playing 
against  'four  by  honors.' " 

And  with  this  reflection  he  slowly  enter- 
ed the  hotel,  and  renaired  to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

A    BIT   OF    "BY-PLAT." 

Eeverses  of  fortune  might  be  far  more 
easily  supported,  if  they  did  not  entail,  as 
their  inevitable  consequence,  the  association 
with  those,  all  of  whose  tastes,  habits,  and 
opinions,  run  in  a  new  and  different  chan- 
nel. It  is  a  terrible  aggravation  to  the  loss 
of  those  comforts  Avhich  habit  has  rendered 
necessaries,  to  unlearn  the  usages  of  a  cer- 
tain condition,  and  adopt  those  of  a  class 
beneath  us — or,  what  is  still  worse,  engage 
in  the  daily,  hourly  conflict  between  our 
means  and  our  requirements. 

Perhaps   Lady   Eleanor  Darcy  and  her 
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daughter  never  really  felt  the  meaning  of 
their  changed  condition,  nor  nndcrstoocl 
its  poignancy,  till  they  saw  themselves  as 
residents  of  Mrs.  Fumbally's  boarding- 
house,  whither  Mr.  Dcmpsey's  polite  at- 
tentions had  conducted  them.  It  was  to 
no  want  of  res^Dect  on  that  lady's  part  that 
any  portion  of  this  feeling  could  be  traced. 
"  The  Panther  "  had  really  behaved  with 
the  most  dignified  consideration ;  and 
Avhile  her  new  guests  were  presented  as 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Gwynne,  intimated,  by  a 
hundred  little  adroit  devices  of  manner, 
that  their  real  rank  and  title  were  regarded 
by  her  as  inviolable  secrets — not  the  less 
likely  to  be  respected,  that  she  was  lierself 
ignorant  of  both.  Heaven  knows  what 
secret  anguish  the  retention  of  these  facts 
cost  poor  Paul !  secrecy  being  with  him  a 
cptality  something  like  Acre's  courage, 
<\'hich  "oozed  out  of  his  fingers'  ends." 
Mr.  Dempsey  hated  those  miserly  souls 
that  can  treasure  up  a  fact  for  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  and  yet  never  invite  a 
neighbor  to  piirtake  of  it ;  and  it  was  a 
very  inefficient  consolation  to  him,  in  this 
instance,  to  throw  a  mysterious  cloak  over 
the  strangers,  and,  by  an  air  of  profound 
consciousness,  seek  to  impose  on  the  other 
boarders.  He  made  less  scruple  about  what 
he  deemed  his  own  share  of  the  mystery, 
and  scarcely  had  Mrs.  Eumbally  performed 
the  honors  "of  the  two  sm^all  chambers  des- 
tined for  Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen,  than 
Paul  followed"^  her  to  the  little  apartment 
familiarly  termed  her  "den,"  and  shutting 
the  door,  with  an  appearance  of  deep 
caution,  took  his  place  opposite  to  her  at 
the  fire. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  Mrs.  Fum- 
bally,  "now  that  all  is  done  and  settled — 
now"  that  I  have  taken  these  ladies  into  the 
'establishment '  "—a  very  favorite  desig- 
nation of  Mrs.  Fum's  when  she  meant  to. 
be  imposing — "  I  hope  I  am  not  unreason- 
able in  expecting  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
count from  you  of  who  they  are,  Avhence 
they  came,  and,  in  fact,  every  particular 
necessary  to  satisfy  me  concerning  them." 

"  Mre.  Gwynne  !  Miss  Gwynne  !  mother 
and  daughter — Captain  Gwynne,  the  fath- 
er, on  the  recruiting  staff  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  with  his  reg- 
iment at  St.  John's.     Mrs.  G a  Miss 

Rickaby,  one  of  the  Rickabys  of  Pwhlm- 
dlwmm,  North  Wales — ancient  family — 
small  estate — all  spent— obliged  to  live  re- 
tired— till — till — no  matter  what — a  son 
comes  of  age— to  sign  something — or  any- 
thing that  wav — " 

"This  is  all  fiddle-faddle,  Mr.  Demp- 
sey," said  Mrs.  Fum,  with  an  expression 


that  seemed  to  sa}',  "Take  care  how  you 
trifle  with  me." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  rejoined  Paul  ;  "  all 
lies,  every  word  of  it.  Wliiit  do  you  say, 
then,  if  we  have  her  the  Widow  Gwynne — 
husband  shot  at  Bergenop-Zoom — " 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Dempsey,  that  if  you  wish 
me  to  keep  your  secret  before  the  other 
boarders — " 

"  The  best  way  is  never  to  tell  it  to  you 
— eh,  Mrs.  Fum  ?  Well,  come,  I  will  be 
open.  Name,  Gwynne — place  of  abode 
unknown — family  ditto — means  supposed 
to  be  ample — daughter  charming — so  very 
n;uch  so,  indeed,  that  if  Paul  Dempsey 
were  only  what  he  ought — the  Dempsey  of 
Dempsev's  Grove — " 

"Oh,"' is  that  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fumbally, 
endeavoring  to  smile — "is  that  it  ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  rejoined  Paul,  as  he  drew 
up  his  shirt-collar,  and  adjusted  his  cravat. 

"  Isn't  she  very  young,  Mr.  Dempsey," 
said  Mrs.  Fum,  slyly. 

"Twenty,  of  thereabouts,  I  take  it,'* 
said  Paul,  carelessly — "quite  suitable  as 
regards  age. " 

"  I  never  thought  you'd  many,  Mr. 
Dempsey,"  said  Mrs.  Fum,  with  a  languish- 
ing look,  that  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  habituallv  shrewish  expression  of  the 
"  Panther's  "  face. 

"  Can't  help  it,  Mrs.  Fum.  The  last  of 
the  Romans  !  No  more  Dempseys  when  I'm 
gone,  if  I  don't.  Elder  branch  all  dropped 
off — last  tAvig  of  the  younger  myself." 

"  Ah  !  these  are  considerations,  indeed  !  " 
^ghed  the  lady.  "But  don't  you  think 
that  a  person  more  like  yourself  in  taste — 
more  similar  in  opinion  of  the  world  ?  She 
looks  proud,  Mr.  Dempsey  ;  I  should  say, 
overbearingly  proud." 

"  Rather  proud  myself,  if  that's  all," 
said  Dempsey,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
protruding  his  chin  with  a  most  comic  im- 
itation of  dignity. 

"  Only  becomingly  so,  Mr.  Dempsey — a 
proper  sense  of  self-respect,  a  due  feeling 
for  your  future  position  in  life — I  never 
saw  more  than  that,  I  must  say.  Now,  I 
couldn't  help  remarking  the  way  that  young 
lady  threw  herself  into  the  chair,  and  the 
glance  she  gave  at  the  room.  It  was  num- 
ber eight,  Mr.  Dempsey,  with  the  chintz 
furniture,  and  the  looking-glass  over  the 
chimney !  well,  really,  you'd  say,  it  was 
poor  Leonard's  room,  with  the  settee  bed 
in  the  corner — the  look  she  gave  it !  " 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Dempsey,  who 
really  felt  horrified  at  this  undervaluing 
judgment  of  what  every  boarder  regarded 
as  the  very  sanctum  of  the  Fumbally  tem- 
ple. 
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"  Truth,  overy  word  of  it !  "  resumed 
Mrs.  Fuin.  "  I  thought  my  ears  deceived 
me,  as  she  said  to  her  mother,  'Oh,  it's 
all  ver}^  neat  and  clean  ! ' — neat  and  clean, 
Mr.  Dempsey  !  The  elegant  rug  whicli  I 
worked  myself — the  pointer — and  the  wild 
duck."' 

"  Like  life,  by  Jove,  if  it  wasn't  that  the 
dog  has  only  three  legs." 

•  "  Perspective,  Mr.  Dempsey,  don't  for- 
get it's  perspective,  and  if  the  bird's  wings 
are  maroon,  1  couldn't  help  it,  it  was  the 
only  color  to  be  had  in  the  town." 

"  The  group  is  fine — devilish  fine  ! "  said 
Paul,  with  the  air  of  one  Avhoso  word  was 
final. 

•  "  'Neat  and  clean  '  were  the  expressions 
she  used  !  I  could  have  cried  as  I  heard 
it."  Here  the  lady,  probably  in  considera- 
tion for  the  omission,  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  very  sympathetic 
key. 

"She  meant  it  well,  depend  upon  it, 
Mrs.  Fum,  she  meant  it  well." 

"And  the  old  lady,"  resumed  Mrs.  Fum- 
bally,  deaf  to  every  consolation,  "  lay  back 
in  her  chair  this  way,  and  said,  'Oh,  it 
will  all  do  very  well— you'll  not  find  us 
troublesome,  Mrs.  Flumary!'  I  haven't 
been  the  head  of  this  establishment  eight- 
and-twenty  years  to  be  called  Flumary. 
How  these  airs  are  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
other  boarders,  I'm  sure  is  more  than  I  can 
say." 

It  appeared  more  than  Mr.  Dempsey 
could  say  also,  if  one  might  pronounce 
from  the  woe-begone  expression  of  his  face  ; 
for,  up  to  this  moment  totally  wrapped  up 
in  the  mysterious  portion  of  the  affair,  he 
had  lost  sight  of  all  the  conflicting  interests 
this  sudden  advent  would  call  into  activity. 

"  That  wasn't  all,"  continued  Mrs.  Fum- 
bally,  "for  when  I  told  them  the  diimer 
hour  was  five,  the  old  lady  interrupted  me 
Avith — '  For  the  present — with  your  per- 
mission—we should  prefer  dining  at  six.' 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like  ?  I'll  have 
a  pretty  rebellion  in  the  house  when  it 
gets  out !  Mrs.  Mackay  wiH  have  her  tea 
up-stairs  every  night — Mr.  Dunlop  will  al- 
ways brealrfast  in  bed.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  Miss  Boyle  stood  out  for  broth  in 
the  middle  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Paul,  holding  up  both 
hands  in  horror. 

"  I  vow  and  protest,  I  expect  that  next ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Fum,  as  folding  her  arms, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  rigidly  on  the  grate,  she 
sat,  the  ideal  of  abused  and  injured  benevo- 
lence. "Indeed,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  she, 
after  a  long  silence  on  both  sides,  "it  would 
be  a  great  breach  of  the  regard  many  years 


of  intimacy  with  you  has  formed,  if  I  did 
not  say,  that  your  affections  are  misplaced. 
Beauty  is  a  perishable  gift." 

Paul  looked  at  Mrs.  Fumballv,  and 
seemed  struck  with  the  truth  of  lier  re- 
mark. 

"But  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  ^Mr. 
Dempsey,  those  rare  endowments  that  make 
happy  the  home  and  hearth.  You're  fond 
of  beef  hash  with  pickled  onions,"  said  she, 
smiling  sweetly  ;  "well,  you  shall  have  one 
to-day." 

"(jood  creature  !"  muttered  Paul,  while 
he  pressed  her  hand  affectionately.  "  The 
best  heart  in  the  world  ! " 

"Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  lady,  half  solilo- 
quizing, "  conformity  of  temper — the  plian- 
cy of  the  reed — the  tender  attachment  of 
the  ivy." 

Paul  coughed,  and  drew  himself  up 
proudly,  and,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  resembled  an  oak  of 
the  forest,  he  planted  his  feet  firmly,  and 
stood  stiff  and  erect. 

"You  are  not  half  careful  enough  about 
3^ourself,  Mr.  Dempsey — never  attend  to 
changing  your  damp  clothes — and  I  assure 
you  the  climate  here  requires  it ;  and  when 
you  come  in,  cold  and  wet,  you  should 
always  step  in  here,  on  your  way  ujistairs, 
and  take  a  little  something  warm  and  cor- 
dial. I  don't  know  if  you  approve  of  this," 
suiting  the  action  to  the  words.  Mrs.  Fum 
had  opened  a  small  cupboard  in  the  wall, 
and  taken  out  a  quaint-looking  flask,  and  a 
very  diminutive  glass. 

"  Nectar,  by  Jove — downright  nectar." 

"  Made  with  some  Avhite  currants  and 
ginger,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Fum,  simply,  as  if 
to  imply — See  what  skill  can  effect — behold 
the  magic  power  of  intelligence  ! 

"  White  currants  and  ginger  ! "  echoed 
Paul,  holding  out  the  glass  to  be  refilled. 

"A  trifle  of  spirits,  of  course." 

"  Of  course !  couldn't  be  comforting 
without  it." 

"  That's  what  poor  dear  Fumbally  always 
called,  'Ye  know,  ye  know.'  It  was  his 
droll  way  of  saying  '  Noyau  ! '  "  Here  Mrs. 
F.  displayed  a  conflict  of  smiles  and  tears; 
a  perfect  April  landscape  on  her  features. 
"  He  had  su^h  spirits." 

"I  don't  wonder,  if  he  primed  himself 
with  this,  often,"  said  Dempsey,  who  at 
last  relinquished  his  glass,  but  with  evident 
unwillingness. 

"  He  used  to  say  that  his  was  a  happy 
home  I  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Fum.  while  she  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

Paul  did  not  well  know  what  he  should 
say,  or  if,  indeed,  he  was  called  upon  to 
utter  a  sentiment  at  all :  but  he  thought 
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he  covild  have  drank  another  glass  to  the 
late  Fum's  memory,  if  his  widow  hadn't 
kept  such  a  tight  grip  of  the  flask. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  could  ho,ve 
thought  it  would  come  to  this  ? "  The 
sorrowful  droojiing  of  her  eyelids,  as  she 
spoke,  seemed  to  intimate  an  aHusion  to  the 
low  state  of  the  decanter,  and  Dempsey  at 
once  replied, 

"There's  a  very  honest  glass  in  it  still." 

"Kind— kind  creature!"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Fum,  as  she  poured  out  the  last  of  the  liq- 
uor. And  Paul  was  sorely  puzzled,  whether 
the  encomium  applied  to  the  defunct  or 
himself.  "Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dempsey" 
— here  she  gave  a  kind  of  hysterical  giggle, 
tliat  might  take  any  turn,  hilarious  or  the 
reverse,  as  events  should  distate — •"  do  you 
know,  that  as  I  see  you  there,  standing  be- 
fore the  fire,  looking  so  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful, so  much  at  home,  as  a  body  might  say, 
I  can't  help  fancying  a  great  resemblance 
between  you  and  my  poor  dear  Fum.  He 
Avas  older  than  you,"  said  she,  rapjidly,  as  a 
slight  cloud  passed  over  Paul's  features  ;  — 
"'  older  and  stouter,  but  he  had  the  same 
jocose  smile,  the  same  merry  voice,  and  even 
that  little  fidgety  habit  with  the  hands.  I 
know  you'll  forgive  me — even  that  v,'as 
his." 

This  was  in  all  probability  strictly  cor- 
rect, inasmuch  as  for  several  years  before 
his  demise  the  gifted  individual  had  labored 
ander  a  perpetual  '-delirium  tremens." 

"He  rather  liked  this  kind  of  thing," 
said  Paul,  pantomiming  the  action  of  drink- 
ing with  his  now  empty  glass. 

"In  moderation — only  in  moderation." 

"I've  heard  that  it  disagreed  with  him," 
rejoined  Paul,  who,  not  pleased  with  his 
counterpart,  resolved  on  showing  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  habits. 

"  So  it  did,"  sighed  Mrs.  Fum  ;  "and  he 
gave  it  up  in  consequence." 

"I  heard  that,  too,"  said  Paul ;  and  then 
muttered  to  himself,  "on  the  morning  he 
died." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  now  broke  in  up- 
on the  colloquy,  and  a  very  slatternly  ser- 
vant woman,  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  made 
her  appearance. 

"What  d'ye  w^ant,  Biddy  ?"  asked  her 
mistress,  in  an  angry  voice.  "I'm  just  set- 
tling accounts  with  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  you 
l)ounce  in  as  if  the  house  was  on  fire." 

"  It's  just  himsel's  wanted,"  replied  the 
northern  maiden;  "  ihe  lerldie  canna  get 
on  ava  without  him,  he  maun  come  up  to 
number  'eight,'  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"I'm  ready,"  quoth  Paul,  as  he  turned 
to  arrange  his  cravat,  and  run  his  hand 
through  his  hair  ;  "I'm  at  their  service." 


"  Remember,  Mr.  Dempsey,  remember, 
tliat  what  I've  spoken  to  you  this  day  is  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  If  matters  have 
proceeded  far  with  the  young  lady  upstairs, 
if  your  heart,  if  hers  be  really  engaged,  for- 
get evei'ytliing — forget  me.'' 

Mrs.  Fumbally's  emotion  had  so  over- 
powered her  toward  the  end  of  her  speech, 
that  she  rushed  into  an  adjoining  closet  and 
clapped  to  the  door,  an  obstacle  that  only 
acted  as  a  sound-board  to  her  sobs,  and 
from  whicli  Paul  hastened  with  equal  rapid- 
ity to  escape. 

An  entire  hemisphere  might  have  sepa- 
rated the  smaU  chamber  where  Mr.  Demp- 
sey's  late  interview  took  place  from  the 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  to  which  he 
now  was  summoned,  and  so,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, did  Paul  himself  feel  ;  and  not  all  the 
stimulating  properties  of  that  i:)leasant  cor- 
dial could  allay  certain  tremors  of  the 
heart,  as  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 

Lady  Eleanor  was  seated  at  a  writing- 
table,  and  Helen  beside  her,  working,  as 
Mr.  Dempsey  entered,  and,  after  a  variety 
of  salutations,  took  a  chair,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  depositing  his  hat  and  um- 
brella beside  him. 

"  It  would  seem,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  with  a  very  benign  smile, 
"it  would  seem  that  we  have  made  a  very 
silly  mistake ;  one,  I  am  bound  to  say,  you 
are  quite  exonerated  from  any  share  in,and 
the  confession  of  which  Avill,  doubtless,  ex- 
hibit my  own  and  my  daughter's  cleverness 
in  a  very  questionable  light  before  you.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Dempsey,  we  believed  this 
to  be  an  inn." 

"  An  inn  !  "  broke  in  Paul,  wuth  uplifted 
hands. 

"Yes,  and  it  was  only  by  mere  accident 
we  have  discovered  our  error,  and  that  we 
are  actually  in  a  boarding-house.  Pray  now, 
Helen,  do  not  laugh,  the  blunder  is  quite 
provoking  enougli  already." 

Why  Miss  Darcy  should  laugh,  and  what 
there  could  be  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
epithet  "  provoking,"  Paul  might  have  been 
broken  on  the  wheel  without  being  able  to 
guess,  while  Lady  Eleanor  went  on, 

"  Now,  it  would  seem  customary  for  the 
guests  to  adopt,  here,  certain  hours  in  com- 
mon— breaMasting,  dining  together,  and 
associating  like  the  members  of  one  fam- 
ily." 

Paul  nodded  an  assent,  and  she  I'csumed. 

"  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  you,  Mr. 
Dempsey,  how  very  unsuited  either  myself 
or  Miss  Darcy  Avould  be  to  such  an  assem- 
bly, if  even  present  circumstances  did  not 
more  than  ever  enjoin  a  life  of  strict  retire- 
ment. " 
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*■'  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Vm\\,  in  a  tone 
of  deprecation,  ''there  never  was  anytliing 
more  select  than  this.  i\Iotlier  Fum  never 
admits  without  a  reference  ;  lean  sliowyou 
the  advertisement  in  the  Derry  pajjcrs.  We 
kept  the  Collector  out  for  two  mouflis,  till 
he  brought  us  a  regular  bill  of  health,  as  a 
body  might  say." 

"Could  you  persuade  them  to  let  us  re- 
main in  '  Quarantine,'  then,  for  afew  days  ?"' 
said  Helen,  smiling. 

"Oh,  no  !  Helen,  nothing  of  the  kind; 
Mr.  Dcmpscy  must  not  be  put  to  any  trou- 
blesome negotiations  on  our  account.  There 
surely  must  be  an  hotel  of  some  sort  in  the 
town." 

"  This  is  a  nice  mess  !  "  muttered  Paul, 
who  began  to  anticipate  some  of  the  mise- 
ries his  good  nature  might  cost  him. 

"  A  few  days,  a  week  at  furthest ,  I  hope, 
will  enable  us  to  communicate  with  our  law 
adviser,  and  decide  upon  some  more  suit- 
able abode.  Could  you,  then,  for  the  mean- 
while, suggest  a  comfortable  inn,  or  if  not, 
a  lodging  in  the  town  ?  " 

Paul  vv'rung  his  hands  in  dismay,  but  ut- 
tered not  a  syllable. 

"To  be  candid,  Mr.  Dempsoy,"said  Hel- 
en, "'  my  father  has  a  horror  of  these  kind 
of  places,  and  j^ou  could  recommend  us  no 
country  inn,  however  humble,  where  he 
would  not  be  better  pleased  to  hear  of  our 
taking  refuge." 

"■  But,  Fumbally's  !  the  best-known 
boarding-house  in  the  North." 

"  I  should  be  sincerely  grieved  to  be  un- 
derstood as  uttering  one  syllable  in  its  dis- 
paragement,"  rejoined  Lady  Eleanor;  "I 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  satisfactory  vouch- 
er of  its  respectability  ;  but,  ours  are  pecu- 
liar circumstances." 

"Only  a  pound  a  t\^eek,"  struck  in  Paul, 
"  with  extras." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  ;  but 
pray  understand  me,  I  speak  of  course  in 
great  ignorance,  but  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  persons  living  together  in  this  fashion 
have  a  kind  of  right  to  know  something  of 
those  who  present  themselves,  for  the  first 
time,  amongst  them.  Now,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  neither  my  daughter  nor  my- 
self would  like  to  submit  to  this  species  of 
inquiry." 

"I'll  settle  all  that,"  broke  in  Paul  ; 
"leave  that  to  me,  and  you'll  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  about  it." 

"  You  must  excuse  my  reliance  even  on 
such  discretion,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with 
more  hauteur  than  before. 

"  Aie  we  to  understand  that  there  is 
neither  inn  nor  lodging-house  to  be  found  ?" 
asked  Helen. 


"Plenty  of  both,  but  full  of  bagmen," 
ejaculated  Paul,  whose  contrivances  were 
all  breaking  down  l)cneath  him. 

"  "What  is  to  be  done  ?  "'  exclaimed  Lady 
Eleanor  to  her  daughter. 

"Lord  bless  you!"  cried  Paul  in  a 
whining  voice,  "  if  you  only  come  down 
amongst  them  with  tiuit  great  frill  round 
'  your  neck  you  wore  the  first  day  I  saw  you 
,  at  the  Corvy,  you'll  scare  them  so,  they'll 
never  have  courage  to  utter  a  Avord.  There 
was  Miss  Daly — when  she  was  here — '' 

"  Miss  Daly— Miss  Maria  Daly  ! "  exclaim- 
ed both  ladies  together. 

"Miss  Maria  Daly,"  repeated  Dompscy, 
Avith  an  undue  emphasis  on  every  syllable. 
"She  spent  the  summer  with  us  on  the 
coast." 

"Where  had  she  resided  up  to  that  time, 
may  I  ask  ?"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  hastil}'. 

"At  the  Corvy — always  at  the  Corvy,  un- 
til your  arrival." 

"Oh!  Helen,  think  of  this,"  whispered 
Lady  Eleanor,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
agitation.  "Think  what  sacrifices  we  have 
exacted  from  our  friends — and  now,  to  learn 
that  while  Ave  stand  hesitating  about  en- 
countering the  inconveniences  of  our  lot, 
that  we  liaA'e  been  subjecting  another  to 
that  very  same  difficulty  from  which  we 
shrink."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Dcmpsey, 
she  added, 

"I  need  not  obserA'e,  sir,  that  while  I 
desire  no  mystery  to  be  thrown  arouml  our 
arrival  here,  I  will  not  be  the  less  grateful 
for  any  restraint  the  good  company  may 
impose  on  themselves  as  to  inquiries  con- 
cerning us.  We  are  really  not  worth  the 
attention,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  impose 
upon  kind  crediility  by  any  imaginary 
claim  to  distinction." 

"  You'll  dine  beloAv,  then  ?  ''  asked  Paul, 
far  more  eager  to  ascertain  this  fact  than 
any  reasons  that  induced  it. 

Lady  Eleanor  bowed,  and  Dempsey,  with 
a  face  beaming  with  delight,  arose  to  with- 
draw and  communicate  the  happy  news  to 
Mrs.  Fumbally. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

A   GLAXCE  AT   MRS.    FUMBALLY's. 

Geeat  as  Lady  Eleanor's  objection  was 
to  subjecting  herself  or  her  daughter  to 
the  contact  of  a  boarding-house  party, 
AA'hen  the  resoh^e  Avas  once  taken  the  mat- 
ter cost  her  far  less  thought  or  anxiety  than 
it  occasioned  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
"establishment."  It  is  only  in  such  seg- 
ments of   the   great   world  "tluit   curiosity 
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readies  its  true  intensity,  and  tlie  desire  to 
know  every  circumstance  of  one's  neighbor 
becomes  an  absorbing  passion.  A  distrustful 
impression  that  nobody  is  playing  on  "the 
square  " — that  every  one  has  some  special 
cause  of  concealment — some  hidden  shame, 
seems  the  presiding  tone  of  these  places. 

Mrs.  Funibaily's  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  now  that  the  residents  had  been 
so  long  acquainted,  that  the  personal  charac- 
ter and  fortune  of  each  was  known  to  all,  tlie 
announcement  of  a  new  arrival  caused  the 
most  livel}^  sensations  of  anxiety. 

Directories  were  ransacked  for  the  name 
of  Gwynne,  and  every  separate  owner  of  the 
appellation  canvassed  and  discussed.  Ar- 
my lists  were  interrogated  and  conned  over. 
Deinpsey  himself  was  examined  for  two 
hours  before  a  "committee  of  the  whole 
house,"  and  though  his  inventive  powers 
v/ere  no  mean  gifts,  certain  discrepancies, 
certain  unexplained  difficulties,  did  not  fail 
to  strike  tlie  acute  tribunal,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  credit.  Baffled,  not 
beaten,  each  retired  to  dress  for  dinner —a 
ceremony,  be  it  remarked,  only  in  use  on 
great  occasions — fully  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Gwynne  case  was  a  le- 
gitimate object  of  search  and  discovery. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the 
strange  display  of  costume  that  day  called 
forth,  nor  what  singular  extravagances  in 
dress  each  drew  from  the  armory  of  his 
fascinations.  The  collector  closed  the  cus- 
tom-house an  hour  earlier,  that  he  might 
be  properl}^  powdered  for  the  occasion. 
Miss  Boyle  abandoned,  "for  the  nonce," 
her  accustomed  walk  on  the  Banside,  where 
the  officers  used  to  lounge,  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  her  chamber  prepared  for  the  event. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  her  being  seen,  with 
a  formidaltle  array  of  curl-paj^ers,  so  late  as 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Dnnlop  was  in 
a  perpetual  trot  all  day,  betvv^een  his  tailor 
and  his  bootmaker,  sundry  alterations  being 
required  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mrs.  Fum- 
bally  herself,  hov/ever,  eclipsed  all  competi- 
tors, as,  in  a  robe  of  yellow  satin,  spotted 
with  red,  she  made  her  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  her  head-dross  being  a  tur- 
ban of  the  same  prevailing  colors,  but  orna- 
mented by  a  drooping  plume  of  feathers 
and  spangles  So  very  umbrageous  and  pen- 
dant, that  she  looked  like  a  weeping  ash 
clad  in  tinseh  A  crimson  brooch  of  vast 
})roportions — which,  on  near  inspection, 
turned  out  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  departed 
Fumbally,  but  whose  colors  were,  unhappi- 
ly, not  "fast  ones" — confined  a  scarf  of 
green  velvet,  from  which  envious  time  had 
worn  off  all  the  pile,  and  left  a  "  sear  and 
yellow  "  stubble  everywhere  perceptible. 


Whether  Mrs.  Fum's  robe  had  been  de- 
vised at  a  period  when  dresses  were  worn 
much  shorter,  or  tliat,  from  being  very  tall, 
a  sufficiency  of  the  material  could  not  be 
obtained — but  true  it  is,  her  costume  would 
have  been  almost  national  in  certain  Scotch 
regiments,  and  necessitated,  for  modesty's 
sake,  a  peculiar  species  of  ducking  trip, 
that,  with  the  nodding  motion  of  her  head, 
gave  her  the  gait  of  a  kangaroo. 

Scarcely  had  the  various  individuals  time 
to  give  a  cursory  glance  at  their  neighbors' 
finery,  when  Lady  Eleanor  appeared,  lean- 
ing on  her  daughl;er"s  arm.  Mr.  Dempsey 
had  vv^aited  for  above  half  an  hour  outside 
the  door  to  offer  his  escort,  which  being 
coldly  t)ut  civilly  declined,  the  ladies 
entered. 

Mrs.  Fumbally  rose  to  meet  her  guests, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  in  due  form  with 
a  series  of  introducings,  when  Lady  Eleanor 
cut  her  short  by  a  very  slight  but  courteous 
salutation  to  the  company  collectively,  and 
then  sat  down. 

The  most  insufferable  assumption  of 
superiority  is  never  half  so  chilling  in  its 
effect  upon  underbred  people  as  the  calm 
quietude  of  good  manners. 

And  thus  the  party  were  more  repelled  by 
Lady  Eleanor  and  her  daughter's  easy  bear- 
ing than  they  would  have  felt  at  any  out- 
rageous pretension.  The  elegant  simplicity 
of  their  dress,  too,  seemed  to  rebuke  the 
stage  finery  of  the  others,  and  very  uneasy 
glances  met  and  were  interchanged  at 
this  new  companionship.  A  few  whispered 
words,  an  occasional  courageous  effort  to 
talk  aloud,  suddenly  ending  in  a  cough,  and 
an  uneasy  glance  at  the  large  silver  watch 
over  the  chimney,  were  all  that  took  place, 
when  the  uncombed  head  of  a  waiter,  hired 
specially  for  the  day,-  gave  the  announce- 
ment that  dinnei'  was  served. 

"'Mr.  Dempsey — Mr.  Dunlop,"  said  Mrs. 
Fumbally,  with  a  gesture  toward  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  daughter.  The  gentlemen 
both  advanced  a  step  and  then  stood  stock 
still,  as  Lady  Eleanor,  drawing  her  shawl 
around  her  with  one  hand,  slipped  the  other 
within  her  daugliter's  arm.  Every  eye  was 
now  turned  toward  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  v/asa 
kind  of  recognized  type  of  high  life,  and 
he,  feeling  the  urgency  of  the  moment, 
made  a  step  in  advance,  and  with  extended 
arm,  said,  "'May  I  have  the  honor  to  offer 
my  arm  ?  " 

"With  your  leave,  I'll  take  my  daughter's, 
sir,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  coldly  ;  and  with- 
out paying  the  least  attention  to  the  various 
significant  glances  around  her,  she  walked 
forward  to  the  dinner-room. 

The  chilling  reserve  produced  by  the  new 
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arrirals  had  given  an  air  of  decorous 
quietude  to  the  dinner,  Avhich,  if  gratify- 
ing to  Lady  Eleanor  and  llelen,  was  very 
far  from  being  so  to  tlie  otliers,  and  as  the 
meal  proceeded,  certain  low  muttci'ings — 
tlie  groundswell  of  a  coming  storm-^an- 
nounced  the  growing  feeliug  of  displeasure 
amongst  them.  Lady  Eleanor  and  Miss 
Darcy  were  too  unconscious  of  having 
offered  any  uinbi'age  to  the  party,  to  notice 
these  indications  ot:  discontent  ;  nor  did 
they  remark  that  Mr.  Dempsey  himself  was 
becoming  overwhelmed  by  the  swelling 
waves  of  popular  indignation. 

A  very  curt  monosyllable  had  met  Lady. 
Eleanor  in  the  two  elforts  she  had  made  at 
conversation  with  hvr  neighbor,  and  she 
was  perhaps  not  very  sorry  to  find  that 
table-talk  was  not  a  regulation  of  tlie 
"  establishment." 

Had  Lady  Eleanor  or  Helen  been  dis- 
posed to  care  for  it,  they  might  have  per- 
ceived that  the  dinner  itself  was  not  less 
anomalous  than  the  company,  and  like  them 
suffered  sorely  from  being  over  dressed. 
They,  however,  affected  to  eat,  and  seem 
satisfied  with  everything,  resolved  that  hav- 
ing encountered  the  ordeal,  they  would  go 
through  with  it  to  the  last.  The  observ- 
ances of  the  table  had  one  merit  in  the 
Fumbally  household  ;  tliey  were  conducted 
with  no  unnecessary  tediousness.  The 
courses — if  we  dare  so  apply  the  name  to  an 
irregular  skirmish  of  meats,  hot,  cold,  and 
rechauffe — followed  rapidly,  the  guests  ate 
equally  so,  and  the  table  presented  a  scene, 
if  not  of  convivial  enjoyment,  at  least  of 
bustle  and  animation,  that  supplied  its 
place.  This  movement,  so  to  call  it,  was 
sufficiently  new  to  amuse  Helen  Darcy,  who. 
less  pained  than  her  mother  at  their 
companionship,  could  not  help  relishing 
many  of  the  eccentric  features  of  the  scene  ; 
everything  in  the  dress,  manner,  tone  of 
voice,  and  bearing  of  the  company,  pre- 
senting such  a  striking  contrast  to  all  she 
had  been  used  to.  This  enjoyment  on  her 
part,  although  regulated  by  the  strictest 
good  breeding,  was  perceived,  or  rather 
suspected,  by  some  of  the  ladies  present, 
and  looks  of  very  unmistakable  anger  were 
darted  toward  her  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  so  that  both  mother  and  daiighter 
felt  the  moment  a  very  welcome  one,  when 
a  regiment  of  small  decanters  were  set 
down  on  the  board,  and  the  ladies  rose  to 
withdraw. 

If  Lady  Eleanor  had  consulted  her  own 
ardent  wishes,  she  would  at  once  have  re- 
tired to  her  room,  but  she  had  resolved  on 
the  whole  sacrifice,  and  took  her  place  in 
the  drawing-room,  determined  to  follow  in 


every  respect  the  usages  around  her.  Mrs. 
Fumbally  addressed  a  few  civil  words  to 
her,  and  then  left  the  room  to  look  after 
the  cares  of  the  household.  The  group  of 
seven  ladies  who  remained,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  coterie  apart,  and  producing 
from  sundry  bags  and  baskets  little  speci- 
mens of  female  handiwork,  began  an-ang- 
ing  their  cottons  and  worsteds  with  a  most 
praisewoi'thy  activity. 

While  Lady  Eleanor  sat  with  folded 
hands,  and  half-closed  lids,  sunk  in  her 
own  meditations,  Helen  arose  and  v/alked 
toward  a  book-shelf,  where  some  well- 
thumbed  volumes  were  lying.  An  odd  vol- 
ume of  '•  Delphine,"  a  "Treatise  on  Do- 
mestic Cookery,"  and  "Moore's  Zoluco," 
were  not  attractive,  and  she  sauntered  to 
the  piano,  on  which  were  scattered  some  of 
the  songs  from  the  "Siege  of  Belgrade," 
the  then  popular  piece  ;  certain  comic  mel- 
odies lay  also  among  them,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Lawrence  M'Farland,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  they  had  heard  addressed 
several  times  during  dinner.  While  Helen 
turned  over  the  music  pages,  the  eyes  of 
the  others  were  riveted  on  her,  and  when 
she  ran  her  fingei'S  over  the  keys  of  the 
cracked  old  instrument,  and  burst  into  an 
involuntary  laugh  at  its  discordant  tones,  a 
burst  of  unequivocal  indignation  could  no 
longer  be  restrained. 

"I  declare.  Miss  M'Corde,"  said  an  old 
lady  with  a  paralytic  shake  in  her  head, 
and  a  most  villanous  expression  in  her  one 
eye — "I  declare  1  would  speak  to  her,  if  I 
was  in  your  place." 

"  Unquestionably."  exclaimed  another, 
whose  face  was  jjurple  with  excitement ; 
and  thus  encouraged,  a  very  thin  and  very 
tall  personage,  with  a  long,  slender  nose 
tipped  Avith  pink,  and  light  red  hair  in 
ringlets,  arose  from  her  seat,  and  approach- 
ed where  Helen  was  standing. 

"You  are  perhaps  not  aware,  ma'am," 
said  she,  with  a  mincing,  lisping  accent, 
the  very  essence  of  gentility,  "  that  this  in- 
strument is  not  a  '  house  piano.' '' 

Helen  blushed  slightly  at  the  address, 
but  could  not  for  her  life  guess  what  the 
words  meant.  She  had  heard  of  ^and 
pianos  and  square  pianos,  of  cottage  pianos, 
but  never  of  "house  pianos,"  and  she  an- 
swered in  the  most  simple  of  voices,  "  In- 
deed." 

"No,  ma'am,  it  is  not;  it  belongs  to 
your  very  humble  servant  " — here  she  cour- 
tesied  to  the  ground — "'  who  regrets  deeply 
that  its  tone  should  not  have  more  of  your 
approbation. " 

"And  I,  ma'am,"  said  a  fat  old  lady,  wad- 
dling  over,   and  wheezing   as  though  she 
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shoiild  cliokc,  ''I  have  to  express  mj  sor- 
row that  tlie  book-slielf,  which  you  have 
just  ransacked,  sh-onld  not  present  some- 
thing worthy  of  your  notice.  The  volumes 
are  mine." 

"And  pcrhajis,  ma'am,"  cried  a  third,  a 
little  meager  figure,  with  a  voice  like  a 
nutmeg-grater,  "you  could  persuade  the 
old  lady,  whom  I  jjresume  is  your  mother, 
to  take  her  feet  off  that  worked  stool. 
When  I  made  it,  I  scarcely  calculated  on 
the  honor  it  now  enjoys  !  " 

Lady  Eleanor  looked  up  at  this  instant, 
and,  although  unconscious  of  Avhat  Avas 
passing,  seeing  Helen,  whose  face  was  now 
crimson,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
excited  group,  she  arose  hastily,  and  said, 

"Helen,  deare:t,  is  there  anything  the 
matter  ?" 

"I  should  say  there  was,  ma'am,"  inter- 
posed the  very  fat  lady — "  I  should  bo  dis- 
posed to  say  there  was  a  great  deal  the  mat- 
ter. That  to  make  use  of  private  articles 
as  if  they  were  for  house  use — to  thump 
one  lady's  piano — to  toss  another  lady's 
books — to  make  oneself  comfortable  in  a 
chair  specially  provided  for  the  oldest 
boarder — with  one's  feet  on  another  lady's 
footstool — these  are  liberties,  ma'am,  which 
become  something  more  than  freedom  v/hen 
taken  by  unknown  individuals." 

"  I  beg  you  will  forgive  my  daugliter  and 
myself,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  with  an  air  of 
real  regret ;  "our  total  ignorance — " 

" I  thought  as  much,  indeed,"  muttered 
she  of  the  shaking  head  ;  "  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it." 

"You  are  quite  correct,  ma'am,"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  at  once  addressing  her  in 
the  most  apologetic  of  voices — "I  cannot 
but  repeat  the  word  ;  our  very  great  igno- 
rance of  the  usages  observed  here  is  our 
only  excuse,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  us  in- 
capable of  taking  such  liberties  in  future." 

If  anything  could  have  disarmed  the 
■wrath  of  this  holy  alliance,  the  manner 
in  which  these  words  wore  uttered  might 
liave  done  so.  Far  from  it,  however. 
When  the  softer  sex  are  deficient  in  breed- 
ing, mercy  is  scarcely  one  of  their  social  at- 
tributes. Had  Lady  Eleanor  assumed  to- 
ward them  the  manner  with  which,  in  other 
days,  she  had  repelled  vulgar  attempts  at 
familiarity,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  shruTik  back,  abashed  and  ashamed  ; 
but,  her  yielding  suggested  boldness,  and 
they  advanced,  with  something  like  what 
in  Cossack  warfare  is  termed  a  "hurra," 
an  indiscriminate  clang  of  voices  being 
raised,  in  reprobation  of  every  supposed 
outi'iige  the  unhappy  stramrers  had  inflicted 
on  the  company.     Ami  1  this  Babel  of  accu- 


sation, Lady  Eleanor  could  distinguish 
nothing,  and  while,  overwhelmed  by  the 
torrent,  she  was  preparing  to  take  her 
daughter's  arm  and  withdraw^,  the  door, 
which  led  into  the  dining-room,  was  sud 
denly  thrown  open,  and  the  convivial  party 
entered  en  masse. 

"Here's  a  shindy — by  George!"  cried 
Mr.  M'Farland — "tlie  pickle  and  the  wit 
of  the  establishment — I  say,  sec  how  the 
new  ones  are  getting  it  !  " 

While  Mr.  Dempsey  hurried  away  to  seek 
Mrs.  Fumbally  herself,  the  confusion  and 
uproar  increased.  The  loud,  coarse  laugh- 
ter of  the  "  gentlemen  "  being  added  to  the 
wrathful  violence  of  the  softer  sex.  Lady 
Eleanor,  h.owever,  had  dravv'n  her  daughter 
to  her  side,  and  Ayithout  uttering  a  word, 
proceeded  to  leave  the  room.  To  this 
course  a  considerable  obstacle  presented  it- 
self in  the  shape  of  the  collector,  who,  with 
expanded  legs,  and  hands  thrust  de3p  into 
his  side-pockets,  stood  against  the  door. 

"Against  the  ninth  general  rule,  ma'am, 
which  you  may  read  in  the  frame  over  the 
chimney  !  "  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice  some- 
what more  faltering  and  thicker  than  be- 
came a  respectable  official.  "ISTo  lady  or 
gentleman  can  leave  the  room,  while  any 
dispute  in  which  they  are  concerned  re- 
mains unsettled.  Isn't  that  it,  M 'Far- 
land  ?  "  cried  he,  as  the  young  gentleman 
alluded  to  took  down  the  law-table  from 
its  place. 

"All  right,"  replied  M'Farland  ;  "'the 
very  best  rule  in  the  house.  Without  it, 
all  the  rows  would  take  place  in  private  ! 
Now  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  jMr.  I)unlop, 
you  are  for  the  prosecution,  and  can't  sit." 

"May  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  permit  us  to 
pass  out  ? "  said  Lady  Eleanor,  in  a  voice 
whose  composuro  was  slightly  shaken. 

"  Can't  be,  ma'am  ;  in  contravention  of 
all  law,"  rejoined  the  collector. 

"Wliere  is  Mr.  Dempsey?"  whispered 
Helen,  in  her  despair  ;  and  though  the 
words  were  uttered  in  a  low  voice,  one  of 
the  ladies  overheard  them.  A  general  tit- 
ter ran  immediately  around,  only  arrested 
by  the  fat  lady  exclaiming  aloud,  "Shame- 
less minx  ! " 

A  very  loud  hubbub  of  voices  outside 
now  rivaled  the  tumult  within,  amid 
which  one  most  welcome  was  distinguished 
by  Helen. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  fortunate,  I  hear 
Tate's  voice." 

"It's  me — it's  Mrs.  Fumbally,"  cried 
that  lady,  at  the  same  moment  tapping 
sharply  at  the  door. 

"No  matter,  can't  open  the  door  now. 
Court  is  about  to  sit,"  replied  the  collector. 
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"Mrs.  C  Wynne  stands  arraigned  f  or— f  or  I  tory  !  "  exclaimed  M'Farland,  as  from  an 
what  is't  ?     There's  no  use  in  making  tliat  'open  window  lie  contemphited  the  process 


clatter  ;  the  door  shall  not  l)e  opencti. 

This  speech  was  scarcely  uttered,  when 
a  tremendous  hang  was  heard,  and  the 
worthy  collector,  with  the  door  over  him, 
was  hiirled  on  his  face  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment,  upsetting  in  his  progress  a 
round  table  and  a  lamp  over  the  assembled 
group  of  ladies. 

Screams  of  terror,  rage,  pain,  andlaugli- 
ter,  were  now  commingled,  and  while  some 
assisted  the  prostrate  olticial  to  rise,  and 
sprinkled  his  temples  with  water,  others 
bestowed  their  attentions  on  the  discom- 
fited fair,  whose  luster  was  sadly  dimin- 
ished by  lamp-oil  and  bruises,  while  a  third 
section,  of  which  M'Farland  was  chief,  lay 
back  in  their  chairs  and  laughed  vocife- 
rously ;  meanwhile,  how  and  when,  nobody 
could  tell,  but  Lady  Eleanor  and  her 
daughter  had  escaped  and  gained  their 
apartments  in  safety. 

A  more  rueful  scene  than  the  room  pre- 
sented need  not  be  imagined.  The  collec- 
tor, whose  nose  bled  profusely,  sat  pale,  half 
fainting,  in  one  coi»ner,  wliile  some  kind 
friends  labored  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and 
restore  him  to  animation.  Lamentations 
of  the  most  poignant  grief  were  uttered 
over  silks,  satins,  and  tabincts,  irretrieva- 
bly ruined  ;  while  the  paralytic  lady,  hav- 
ing broken  the  ribbon  of  her  cap,  her  head 
rolled  about  fearfully,  and  even  threatened 
to  come  clean  off  altogether.  As  for  poor 
Mrs.  Fumbally,  she  flew  from  place  to 
place,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  afiflietion  ;  now, 
wringing  her  hands  over  the  prostrate  door, 
now,  over  the  fragments  of  the  lamp,  and 
now  endeavoring  to  restore  the  table, 
which,  despite  all  her  eiforts,  would  not 
stand  upon  two  legs.  But  the  most  miser- 
able figure  of  all  was  Paul  Dempsey,  who 
saw  no  footing  for  himself  anywhere.  La- 
dy Eleanor  and  Helen  must  detest  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  boarders  could 
never  forgive  him.  Mrs.  Fum  would  as 
certainly  regard  him  as  the  autlior  of  all 
evil,  and  the  collector  would  inevitably  be- 
gin dunning  him  for  an  unsettled  balance 
of  fourteen  and  ninepence,  lost  at  "spoiled 
five,"'  two  Avinters  before. 

Already,  indeed,  symptoms  ofhis  unpop- 
ularity began  to  sliow  themselves.  Angry 
looks  and  spiteful  glances  were  directed 
towiird  him,  amidst  muttered  expressions 
of  displeasure.  How  far  these  manifesta- 
tions  micrht   have   proceeded   there  is  no 


of  packing  a  post-chaise  with  several  heavy 
trunks  and  portmanteaus. 

''The  Gwynnes  !"  muttered  the  collec- 
tor, Avith  his  liandkerchief  to  his  face. 

"Even  so!  <l\ing  with  camp  equipage 
and  all.  There  stands  your  victor,  that  lit- 
tle old  fellow  with  the  broad  shoulders.  1 
say,  come  here  a  moment,"  called  he  aloud, 
making  a  sign  for  Tate  to  approach.  "  The 
collector  is  not  in  the  least  angry  for  what's 
happened  ;  lie  knew  you  didn't  mean  an}- 
thing  serious.  Pray,  who  are  these  ladies, 
your  mistresses  I  mean  ?" 

"  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  and  Miss  Darcy, 
of  Gwynne  Abbey,"  replied  Tate,  sturdily, 
as  he  gave  the  names  with  a  most  emphatic 
distinctness. 

"  The  devil  it  w\as  !  "  exclaimed  M'Far- 
land. 

"  By  my  conscience,  yer  may  well  won- 
der at  being  in  such  company,  sir,"  said 
Tate,  laughing,  and  resuming  his  place  just 
in  time  to  assist  Lady  Eleanor  to  ascend 
the  steps.  Helen  quickly  followed,  the 
door  was  slammed  to,  and  Tate  mounting 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  town  footman,  the 
chaise  set  o-ut  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the 
street. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE     COAST     IN     WINTER, 

Although  Tate  Sullivan  had  arrived  in 
Coleraine,  and  provided  himself  with  a 
chaise,  expressly  to  bring  his  mistress  and 
her  daughter  back  to  the  Corvy — from 
which  the  sheriff's  officers  had  retired  in 
discomfiture,  on  discovering  the  loss  of 
their  Avarrants — Lady  Eleanor,  dreading  a 
rencAval  of  the  laAv  proceedings,  had  de- 
termined never  to  return  thither. 

From  the  postilion  they  learned  that  a 
small  but  not  uncomfortable  lodging  could  be 
had  near  the  little  village  of  Port  Ikdlintray, 
and  to  this  sjiot  they  now  directed  their 
course.  The  transformation  of  a  little 
summer  Avatering-place  into  the  dismal 
village  of  some  poor  fishermen  in  Avinter, 
is  a  sad  spectacle ;  nor  Avas  the  pictnrc  re- 
lieved by  the  presence  of  the  fragments  of 
a  large  vessel,  Avhich,  lately  lost  Avith  all  its 
crew,   hun.2:  on  the  rocks,   thumping  and 


clattering  Avitli  every  motion  of  the  waA-es, 

saying,  had  not  the  attention  of  the  com- |  By  the  faint  moonlight.  Lady  Eleanor  and 

pany  been  drawn  to  the  sudden  noise  of  a  her  daughter  could  mark  the  outlines  of 

arriage  stopping  at  the  street  door.  figures,  as  they  w^aded  in  the  tide,  or  clam- 

"^  Going,   flitting,    evacuating  the  terri-   bered  along  the  rocks,   stripping   the  Vah* 
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remains  of  the  noble  craft,  and  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  spoils  of  the  dead. 

If  the  scene  itself  was  a  sorrowful  one, 
it  was  no  less  painful  to  their  eyes  from 
feeling  a  terrible  similitude  between  their 
own  fortunes  and  that  of  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel ;  the  gallant  ship  meant  to  float  in  its 
pride  over  the  ocean,  now  a  broken  and 
shattered  wreck,  falling  asunder  with  each 
stroke  of  the  sea  ! 

"  How  like,  and  yet  how  unlike  ! ""  tighcd 
Lady  Eleanor;  "if  these  crushed  and 
shattered  timbers  have  no  feeling  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  3T.t  are  they  denied  the 
glorious  hopefulness  that  in  the  saddest 
moments  clings  to  humanity.  Ours  is 
shipwreck  too,  but  taken  at  its  worst,  in 
only  temporary  calamity  !  " 

Helen  pressed  her  mother's  hands  with 
fervor  to  her  lips — perhaps  never  had  she 
loved  her  with  more  intensity  than  at  that 
instant. 

The  chaise  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a 
little  cabin,  built  at  the  foot  of,  and,  as  it 
actually  seemed,  against  a  steep  rocky  cliff 
of  great  height.  In  summer,  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  among  th.e  sur- 
rounding lodgings,  but  now  it  looked  dreary 
enough.  A  fishing-boat,  set  -up  on  one 
end,  formed  a  kind  of  sheltering  porcli  to 
the  doorway,  while  spars,  masts,  and  oars 
were  lashed  upon  the  thatch,  to  serve  as  a 
protection  against  the  dreadful  gales  of 
winter. 

A  childless  widow  was  the  only  occupant, 
whose  scanty  livelihood  was  eked  out  by 
letting  lodgings  to  the  summer  visitors — a 
precarious  subsistence,  which,  in  bad  sea- 
sons, and  they  were  not  unfrcqucnt,  failed 
altogether.  It  was  with  no  small  share  of 
wonderment  that  Mary  Spellan,  or  "old 
Molly,"  as  the  village  more  usually  called 
her,  saw  a  carriage  draw  up  to  the  cabin 
door  late  of  a  dark  night  in  winter,  nor 
was  this  feeling  unalloyed  by  a  very  strong 
tincture  of  suspicion,  for  Molly  was  an 
Antrim  woman,  and  had  her  proportion  of 
the  qualities,  good  and  bad,  of  the  "Black 
North." 

'"'  They'll  no  be  makin'  a  stay  on't,"  said 
she  to  the  post-boy,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
interpreter,  had  got  down  to  explain  to 
Molly  the  requirements  of  the  strangers. 
"They'll  be  here  to-day  and  awa  to-mor- 
row, I'm  thenkin',"  said  she,  with  habitual 
and  native  distrust.  "And  Avhat  for  wull 
I  make  a  *  bottle  '  " — (no  greater  indignity 
could  be  offered  to  the  lodging-house  keeper 
than  to  compare  the  accommodation  in 
any  respect  with  that  of  an  hotel) — "of 
my  wee  Ijit  house,  takin'  out  linen  and  a' 
the  rest  o'  it — for  maybe  a  day  or  twa." 


Lady  Eleanor,  who  watched  from  the 
v/indow  of  the  chaise  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, without  hearing  any  part  of  the 
colloquy,  was  impatient  at  the  slow  progress 
events  seemed  to  take,  and  supposing  that 
the  post-boy's  demands  were  made  with 
more  regard  to  their  habits  than  to  old 
Molly's  means  of  accommodation,  called 
out, 

"Tell  the  good  woman  that  we  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  if  the  cal)in  be  but  clean  and 
quiet — " 

"What's  the  leddie  sayin'  ?"  said  Molly, 
who  heard  only  a  stray  word,  and  that  not 
over  pleasing  to  her. 

"  She's  saying  it  will  do  very  well,"  said 
the  postboy,  conciliatingly,  "  and  'tis  maybe 
a  whole  year  she'll  stay  Avith  you." 

"Ech,  dearee  me  !"  sighed  Molly,  "it's 
wearisome  enough  to  ha'  them  a'  the  sum- 
mer, witliout  hae'ing  them  in  the  Avinter 
too.  Tell  her  to  come  ben,  and  see  if  she 
likes  the  place."  And  with  this  not  over 
courteous  proposal,  Moliy  turned  her  back, 
and  rolled,  rather  than  walked,  into  the 
cabin. 

The  three  little  rooms,  which  comprised 
the  whole  suite  destined  for  strangers,  were, 
in  all  their  povert}^  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  Molly,  gradually  thawed  by  the  evident 
pretensions  of  her  guests,  volunteered  little 
additions  to  the  furniture,  as  she  went 
along,  concluding  with  th.e  very  character- 
istic remark, 

"  But  ye  maun  consider,  that  it's  no  my 
habit,  or  my  likin'  either,  to  hae  lodgers  in 
the  winter,  and  af  ye  come,  ye  maun  e'en 
]3ay  for  your  whistle,  like  ither  folk." 

This  was  the  arrangement  that  gave  Lady 
Eleanor  the  least  trouble,  and  though  the 
terms  demanded  were  in  reality  exorbitant, 
they  were  acceded  to,  without  hesitation, 
by  those  who  never  had  had  occasion  to 
make  similar  compacts,  and  believed  that 
the  sum  was  a  most  reasonable  one. 

As  is  ever  the  case,  the  many  wants  and 
inconveniences  of  a  restricted  dwelling  were 
far  more  placidly  endured  by  those  long 
habituated  to  every  luxury,  than  by  their 
followers  ;  and  so,  while  I^ady  Eleanor  and 
Helen  submitted  cheerfully  to  daily  priva- 
tions of  one  kind  or  other,  Tate  lived  a  life 
of  everlasting  complaint  and  grumbling 
over  the  narrow  accommodation  of  the 
cabin,  continually  irritating  old  Molly  by 
demands  impossible  to  comply  with,  and 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  changes,  per- 
fectly out  of  her  power  to  effect.  It  is  but 
Justice  to  the  faithfvd  old  butler  to  state, 
that  to  this  line  of  conduct  ho  was  prompt- 
ed by  what  he  deouied  due  to  his  mistress, 
and  her  high  station,  rather  than  by  any 
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vain  hope  of  ever  sncceedin]:^,  his  comphiints 
being  less  demands  for  improvement  than 
after  the  fashion  of  tliose  "protests,"  whicli 
dissentient  members  of  a  legislature  think 
it  necessary  to  make,  in  cases  where  oppo- 
sition is  unavailing. 

These  half-heard  mntterings  of  Tate  were 
the  only  interruptions  to  a  life  of  sad  but 
tranquil  monotony.  Lady  Eleanor  and  her 
daughter  lived  as  though  in  a  long  dream  ; 
the  realities  around  them  so  invested  with 
sameness  and  uniformity,  that  days,  weeks, 
and  months  blended  into  each  other,  and 
became  one  commingled  mass  of  time,  undi- 
vided and  unmarked.  Of  the  world  with- 
out they  heard  but  little — of  those  dearest 
to  them,  absolutely  nothing.  The  very 
newspapers  maintained  a  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expedition  under  Abercrombie, 
so  that  of  the  knight  himself  they  had  no 
tidings  whatever.  Of  Daly  they  only  heard 
once,  at  the  end  of  one  of  i3iclvrioirs  letters, 
one  of  those  gloomy  records  of  the  law's  de- 
lay !  that  he  said,  "  You  will  be  sorry  to 
barn,  that  ]\Ir.  Baigenal  Daly,  having  omit- 
ted to  appear  personally,  or  by  counsel,  in 
a  cause  lately  called  on  here,  has  been  cast 
in  heavy  damages,  and  pronounced  in  con- 
tempt, neither  of  which  inflictions  will 
2irobably  give  liira  much  uneasiness,  if,  as 
report  speaks,  he  has  gone  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  da3'3in  America.  IMiss  Da- 
ly speaks  of  joining  him,  when  she  learns  that 
he  has  fixed  on  any  spot  of  future  residence. " 
The  only  particle  of  consolation  extract- 
aljle  from  the  letter  was  in  a  paragraph  at 
the  end,  v/hich  ran  thus  :  "  O'Reilly's  so- 
licitor has  withdrawn  all  the  proceedings 
lately  commenced,  and  there  is  an  evident 
desire  to  avoid  further  litigation.  I  hear 
that  for  the  points  now  in  dispute,  an  ar- 
bitration Avill  be  proposed.  Wou.ld  you  feel 
disposed,  or  free  to  accept  such  an  ofTer,  if 
made  ?  Let  me  know  this,  as  I  should  be 
prepared  at  all  events." 

Even  this  half-confession  cf  a  claim  gave 
liope  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  Lady  Elea- 
nor, and  she  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
Bicknell  with  her  opinion,  that  while  they 
neither  could  nor  would  compromise  the 
rights  of  their  son,  that,  for  any  interests 
actually  their  own,  and  terminating  with 
their  lives,  they  would  willingly  adopt 
any  arrangement  that  should  remove  the 
most  jiressing  evils  of  poverty,  and  permit 
them  to  live  united  for  the   rest  of   their 


The  severe  Vv^inter  of  northern  Ireland 
closed  in  with  all  its  darkening  skies  and 
furioiTS  storms — scattered  fragments  of 
wrecked  vessels,  spars,  and  shipgear,  strcvv''- 
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ed  the  rocky  coast  for  miles.  The  few  cot- 
tages here  and  there  were  closed  and  bar- 
ricaded as  if  against  an  enemy,  the  roofs 
fastened  down  by  ropes  and  lieavy  imple- 
ments of  husl^andry,  to  keep  safe  the  thatch  ; 
the  boats  of  the  fishermen  drawn  up  on 
land,  grouped  round  the  shealings  in  sad, 
but  not  nnpicturesque  confusion.  The 
ever  restless  sea,  beating  like  thunder  upon 
that  iron  shore  ;  the  dark  impending  clouds 
lowering  over  cliff  and  precipice,  were  all 
that  the  eye  could  mark.  No  cattle  were 
on  the  hills,  tlie  sheep  nestling  in  the  little 
glens  and  valleys  were  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  depth  of  gloom  around  ;  not 
a  man  was  to  be  seen. 

The  little  village  of  Port  Ballintray, 
which  a  few  months  before  abounded  in  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  human  intercourse, 
was  now  perfectly  deserted.  Most  of  the 
cottages  Avere  fastened  on  the  inside  ;  in 
some,  the  doors,  burst  open  by  the  storm, 
show^ed  still  more  unquestionably  that  no 
dwellers  remained  ;  the  little  gardens,  tend- 
ed with  such  care,  wore  now  uprooted  and 
devastated;  fallen  trellises  and  ruined  porch- 
es were  seen  on  every  side,  and  even  Mrs. 
Fumbally's,  the  pride  and  gtory  of  the 
place,  had  not  escaped  the  general  wreck, 
and  the  flaunting  archway,  on  which,  in 
bright  letters,  her  name  was  inscribed,  hung 
pensively  by  one  pillar,  and  waved  like  a 
sad  pendulum,  "  counting  the  weary  tbiin- 
utes  over ! " 

While  nothing  could  less  resemble  the 
signs  of  habitation  than  the  aspect  of  mat- 
ters without,  within  a  fire  burned  on  more 
than  one  hearth,  and  a  serving-woman  was 
seen  moving  from  place  to  place,  occupied 
in  making  those  arrangements  which  be- 
spoke the  speedy  arrival  of  visitors. 

It  Avas  long  after  nightfall  that  a  travel- 
ing carriage  and  foui* — a  rare  sight  in  such 
a  place,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  sum- 
mer— drew  up  at  the  front  of  the  little  gar- 
den, and  after  some  delay,  a  very  old  and 
feeble  man  was  lifted  out,  and  carried  be- 
tween two  servants  into  the  house  ;  he  was 
followed  by  another,  whose  firm  step  and 
erect  figure  indicated  tlie  prime  of  life  ; 
while  after  him  again  came  a  small  man, most 
carefully  ])rotccted  by  coats  and  comforters 
against  the  severity  of  the  season.  He 
walked  lame,-  and  in  the  shuddering  look  he 
gave  around  in  the  short  transit  from  the 
carriage  to  the  house  door,  sliowed  that 
such  prospects,  however  grand  and  pic- 
turesque, had  few  charms  for  him. 

A  short  interval,  elapsed  after  the  lug- 
gage was  removed  from  the  carriage,  and 
then  one  of  the  servants  mounted  the  box, 
tb.e  horses'  heads  were  turned,  and  tlie  con- 
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vej'ancG  vrus  seen  retiring  l)v  ilio  ro;vi  to 
Colerainc. 

Tiic  eifeciivc  force  of  Mrs.  Fum's  furni- 
ture wtis  ne^'''er  remarkable,  in  dtiys  of  gala 
and  parade  ;  it  was  stiJl  less  imposing  now, 
when  nothing  remained  save  an  invalided 
garrison  of  deal  chairs  and  tables,  a  few 
cnrtainless  beds,  and  a  stray  chest  of  drawers 
or  two  of  the  rudest  fashion. 

Tlie  ample  turf  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
chief  sitting-room,  cheering  and  bright  as 
was  its  aspect,  after  the  dark  and  rainy 
scene  without  doors,  could  not  gladden  the 
air  of  these  few  and  comfortless  movables 
into  a  look  of  v/ el  come,  and  so  one  of  the 
newly-arrived  party  seemed  to  feel,  as  he 
threw  his  glance  over  the  meager-looking 
chamber,  and  in  a  half-complaining,  half- 
inquiring  tone  said, 

."  Don't  you  think,  sir,  they  might  have 
done  this  a  little  better  ?  These  windows 
are  no  defense  against  the  wind  or  rain,  the 
walls  are  actually  soaked,  with  wet ;  not  a 
hit  of  carpet,  not  a  chair  to  sit  upon  !  I'm 
greatly  afraid  for  the  old  gentleman  ;  if  he 
Avere  to  be  reaily  ill  in  such  a  place — " 

A  heavy  fit  of  coughing  from  the  inner 
room  now  'seemed  to  corroborate  the  sus- 
picion. 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  JSTalty," 
said  the  other.  "  Remember,  the  plan  was 
of  your  own  devising ;  there  was  no  time 
for  much  preparation  here,  if  even  it  liad 
been  prudent  or  possible  to  make  it;  and 
as  to  my  father,  I  warrant  you  his  constitu- 
tion is  as  good  as  yours  or  mine  ;  anxiety 
about  this  business  has  preyed  upon  him  ; 
hut  let  your  plan  only  succeed,  and  I  war- 
rant him  as  able  to  undergo  fatigue  and 
privation  as  either  of  us." 

'^  His  cough  is  very  troublesome,"  inter- 
posed Nalty,  timidly. 

"About  the  same  I  have  known  it  every 
winter  since  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  otiier, 
carelessly.  "  I  say,  sir,"  added  he,  louder, 
while  he  tapped  the  door  with  his  knuckles 
— "  I  say,  sir,  ISTalt}'  is  afraid,  you  have 
caught  fresh  cold. " 

"Tell  him,  his  annuity  is  worth  three 
years'  purchase,"  said  the  old  man  from 
within,  with  a  strange,  unearthly  effort  at 
a  laugh.  "Tell  him,  if  he'll  pay  five  hun- 
dred pounds  down,  Fli  let  liim  run  his  own 
life  against  mine  in  the  deed." 

"there,  you  hear  that,  Nalty!  What 
say  you  to  the  proposal  ?  " 

"  Wondei'ful  old  man!  astonishing!" 
muttered  Nalty,  evidently  not  flattered  at 
the  doubts  thus  suggested  as  to  liis  own 
longevity. 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  like  that.  Bob,  eh  ?  " 
called  out  the  old  man,  with  another  cackle. 


"  After  that  age  they  get  a  ne>v  lease, 
sir— actually  a  new  lease  of  life,"  whispered 
Nalty. 

Mr.  O'Reilly — for  it  was  that  gentleman, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  confi- 
dential lawyer,  formed  the  party — gave  a 
dry  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  drawing 
his  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  seemed  to  occu- 
py himself  with  his  own  thoughts.  Mean- 
while, the  old  doctor  continued  to  main- 
tain a  low  muttering  conversation  with  his 
servant,  until  at  length  the  sounds  were 
exchanged  for  a  deep  snoring  respiration, 
and  he  slept. 

The  appearance  of  a  supper,  which,  ii 
not  v^ery  appetizing,  was  at  least  very  wel- 
come, partially  restored  the  drooping  spirits 
of  Mr,  Nalty,  Avho  now  ate  and  talked  with 
a  degree  of  animation  quite  different  from. 
his  former  mood. 

"The  ham  is  excellent,  sir,  and  the  veal 
very  commendable,"  said  he,  perceiving 
that  O'Reilly  sat  with  his  untouched  plate 
before  him,  "  and  a  glass  of  sherry  is  very 
grateful  after  such  a  journey." 

"A  weary  Journey,  indeed, "  said  O'Reilly, 
sighing;  "^  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the 
island  would  seem  seldom  traveled,  and  the 
inns  never  visited  ;  however,  if  we  succeed, 
Nalty—" 

"So  we  shall,  sir,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  it ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
they  have  no  money  to  go  on.  '  The  sinews 
of  war'  are  expended,  all  Bicknell's  late 
proceedings  indicate  a  failmg  exchequer  ; 
that  late  record,  for  instance,  at  Westport, 
should  never  have  been  left  to  a  common 
jury." 

"All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  we  may 
find  them  unwilling  to  adopt  a  compromise ; 
there  is  a  sjiirit  in  this  class  of  men  very 
difficult  to  deal  with." 

"  But  we  have  two  expedients,"  interrupt- 
ed Nalty. 

"  Say,  rather,  a  choice  between  two;  you 
forget  that  if  we  try  my  father's  plan,  the 
other  can  never  be  employed." 

"I  incline  to  the  other  mode  of  proce- 
dure," said  Nalty,  thoughtfully;  "it  has  an 
appearance  of  frankness  and  candor  very 
likely  to  influence  people  of  this  kind  ;  be- 
sides, we  have  such  a  strong  foundation  to 
go  upon — the  issue  of  two  triiils  at  bar,  both 
adverse  to  them,  O'Grady's  opinion  on  the 
ejectment  cases  equally  opposed  to  their 
views.  The  expense  of  a  suit  in  equity  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  entail,  and 
show  how  far  young  Dai'cy  can  be  a  plain- 
tiff :  then  the  cases  for  a  jury  ;  all  costly 
!  matters,  sir  !  Bickncll  knows  this  well : 
[  indeed,  if  the  truth  were  out,  I  suspect  Sam 
I  is  getting  frightened  about  his  own  costs  ; 
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he  has  sold  out  of  the  funds  twice  to  pay 
fees." 

''  Yet  the  plan  is  a  mere  compromise, 
after  all,"  said  O'Keilly  ;  *'it  is  simply  say- 
ing, relinquish  your  right,  and  accept  so 
much  money." 

"Not  exactly,  sir;  v.-o  deny  the  right, 
we  totally  reject  the  claim ;  we  merely  say, 
forego  proceedings  that  are  useless,  spare 
yourselves  and  us  the  cost  and  publicity  of 
legal  measures,  whose  issue  never  can  bene- 
fit you,  and,  in  return  for  your  com])liance, 
receive  an  annuity  or  a  fnim,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.." 

"But  how  is  Lady  Eleanor  to  decide  upon 
a  course  so  important,  in  the  absence 
of  her  hushand  and  her  son  ?  Is  it  likely, 
is  it  possihle  she  would  venture  on  so  bold 
a  step  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  Bicknell  half  acknowledged 
that  the  funds  of  the  suit  were  her  jointure, 
and  that  Darcy,  out  of  delicacy  toward  her, 
had  left  it  entirely  at  her  option  to  conti- 
nue or  abandon  the  proceedings." 

"Still,"  said  O'Eeilly,  "a  great  difficul- 
ty remains ;  for  supposing  them  to  accept 
our  terms,  that  they  give  up  the  claim  and 
accept  a  sum  in  return,  what,  if  at  some 
future  day  evidence  should  turn  up  to  sub- 
stantiate their  views — they  may  not,  it  is 
true,  break  the  engagement — though  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  not — but  let  us 
imagine  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  contract 
— v/hat  will  the  vrorld  say  ?  in  what  posi- 
tion shall  we  ttand  when  the  matter  gains 
publicity  ?" 

"  How  can  it,  sir  ?  "  interposed  Nalty, 
quickly  ;  "how  is  it  possible,  if  there  be 
no  trial  ?  The  evidence,  as  you  call  it,  is 
no  evidence,  unless  produced  in  court. 
You  know,  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  with 
twinkling  eyes  and  pleased  expj-ession, 
"that  a  great  authority  at  common  law 
only  declined  the  testimony  of  a  ghost  be- 
cause the  spirit  wasn't  in  court  to  be  cross- 
examined.  Nov/  all  they  could  bring  would 
be  rumor,  newspaper  allegations  and  para- 
graphs, asterisks  and  blanks." 

"  There  may  come  a  time  when  public 
opinion,  thus  expounded,  will  be  as  strin- 
gent as  the  judgments  of  the  law  courts," 
said  O'Eeilly,  thoughtfull3^ 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,  sir;  the 
license  of  an  unfottored  press  will  always 
make  its  decisions  inoperative  ;  it  is  '  the 
chartered  libertine'  the  poet  speaks  of." 

"But  what  if,  yielding  to  public  impres- 
sion, it  begins  to  feel  that  its  weight  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  truth,  that  well- 
founded  opinions,  just  judgments,  correct 
anticipations,  obtain  a  higher  praise  and 
price  than  scandalous  anecdotes  and  furious 


attacks  ?  What,  if  that  day  should  arrive, 
Nalty  ?  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that 
such  an  era  is  distant. " 

"Let  it  come,  sir,"  said  the  little  man, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "and  when  it  does  there 
will  be  enough  eraployment  on  its  hands 
without  going  back  on  our  transgressions; 
the  world  Avill  always  be  wicked  enough  to 
keep  the  moralist  at  his  work  of  correction  ; 
but  to  return  to  our  immediate  object,  I 
perceive  you  arc  inclined  to  Dr.  Ilickman's 
plan." 

"I  am  so  far  in  its  favor,"  said  O'Reilly, 
"that  it  solves  the  present  difficulty,  and 
prevents  all  future  danger.  Should  my  fa- 
ther succeed  in  persuading  Lady  Eleanor 
to  this  marriage,  the  interest  oi'  the  two 
families  is  inseparably  united.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  any  circumstance,  of  Avhat 
nature  soever,  would  induce  young  Darcy 
to  dispute  his  sister's  claim,  or  endanger 
her  position  in  society.  This  settlement 
of  the  question  is  satisfactory  in  itself,  and 
shows  a  good  face  to  the  world,  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  curious  to  know  what  peculiar 
objection  3-ou  can  see  against  if." 

"It  has  but  one  fault,  sir.'' 

"A7ul  that?" 

"'  Simply,  it  is  impossible." 

"Is  it  the  presumption  of  a  son  of  mine 
seeking  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
Maurice  Darcy  that  appears  so  very  impos- 
sible ? "  said  Hickman,  with  a  hissing  ut- 
terance of  each  vrord,  that  bespoke  a  fierce 
conflict  of  passion  within  him. 

"Certainly not,  sir,"  replied  Nalty,  hasti- 
ly excusing  himself.  "I  am  well  aware 
which  party  contributes  most  to  such  a 
compact.  Mr.  Beecham  O'Reilly  might 
look  far  higher — " 

"  Wherein  lies  the  impossibility  you  speak 
of,  then  ?  "  rejoined  O'Reilly,  sternly. 

"I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  sir,''  said 
Nalty,  with  an  air  of  deep  humility,  "you 
that  have  seen  so  much  more  of  life  than  I 
have,  of  what  inveterate  prejudices  these  old 
families — as  they  like  to  call  themselves — 
are  made  up.  That,  creating  a  false  stand- 
ard of  rank,  they  adhere  to  its  distinctions 
with  a  tenacity  far  greater  than  what  they 
exhibit  toward  the  real  attributes  of  for- 
tune. They  seem  to  adopt  for  their  creed 
the  v\'ords  of  the  old  song. 


"The  king  may  make  a  baron  bold. 
Or  an  earl  of  any  fool,  sir  ; 
But  with  all  his  power  and  all  his  gold. 
He  never  can  make  an  O'Toole,  sir."' 


"These  are  very  allowable  feelings  when 
sustained   by   wealth    and    fortune,*'   said 

O'Reilly,  —-^tly. 
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"  I  verily  believe  their  influence  is  greater 
in  adversity,"  saidNalty;  ^'tliey  seem  to 
have  a  force  of  consolation  that  no  misery 
can  rob  tlieni  of;  besides,  in  this  case — for 
we  should  not  lose  siglit  of  the  matter  tluit 
concerns  us  most — we  mnst  not  forget  that 
they  regard  your  family  in  the  light  of  op- 
pressors. I  am  well  aware  that  you  have 
acted  legally  and  safely  throughout,  but 
ctill — let  ns  concede  something  to  human 
jircjudices  and  passions — is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  charge  you  and  yours 
with  their  own  downfall  ?  " 

*'  The  moTO  natural  our  desire  to  repair 
the  apparent  Avrong." 

*^  Very  true  on  your  part,  but  not  per- 
haps the  more  necessary  on  theirs  to  accept 
the  amende." 

''Tliat  will  very  much  depend,  I  think, 
on  the  way  of  its  being  proffered.  La,dy 
Eleanor,  cold,  haughty,  and  reserved  as  she 
is  to  the  v^orld,  has  ahvays  extended  a  de- 
gree of  cordiality  and  kindness  toward  my 
father ;  his  age,  his  infirmities,  a  seeming 
simplicity  in"  his  character,  have  had  their 
influence.  I  trust  greatly  to  this  feeling, 
and  to  the  effect  of  a  request  made  by  an 
old  man,  as  if  from  his  death-bed.  My 
father  is  not  deficient  in  the  tact  to  make 
an  appeal  of  this  kind  very  powerful ;  at 
all  events,  his  heart  is  in  the  scheme, 
and  nothing  short  of  that  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  venture  on  this  long  and 
dreary  journey  at  such  a  season.  Should 
he  only  succeed  in  gaining  an  influence 
over  Lady  Eleanor,  through  pity  or  any 
other  motive,  we  are  certain  to  succeed. 
The  knight,  I  feel  sure,  would  not  oppose  ; 
and  as  for  the  young  lady,  a  handsome 
young  fellow  with  a  large  fortune  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  very  objectionable." 

"  How  was  the  proposition  met  before  ?  " 
said  Nalty,  inquiringly  ;  "  was  their  re- 
fusal conveyed  in  any  expression  of  delicacy  ? 
Was  there  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment  intended  them  ?  '" 

''No,  not  exactly,"  said  O'Ecilly,  blush- 
ing ;  for,  while  he  hesitated  about  the 
danger  of  misleading  his  adviser,  he  could 
not  bear  to  repeat  the  insolent  rejection  of 
the  offer.  "  The  false  position  in  which 
the  families  stood  toward  each  other  made 
a  great  difficulty,  but,  more  than  all,  the 
influence  of  Bagenal  Daly  increased  the 
complexity  ;  now  he,  fortunately  for  us,  is 
not  forthcoming,  his  debts  have  driven 
him  abroad,  they  say." 

"So,  then,  they  merely  declined  the 
honor  in  cold  and  customary  phrase,"  said 
Nalty,  carelessly. 

*'  Something  in  that  way,"  replied  O'Eeil- 
ly,  affecting  an  equal  unconcern  ;  "but  we 


need  not  discuss   the   point,  it  affords  no 
light  to  guide  us  regarding  the  future." 

If  Naltysaw  plainly  that  some  conceal- 
ment was  practiced  toward  him,  he  knew 
his  client  too  well  to  venture  on  pushing 
his  inquiries  further,  so  he  contented  him- 
self witli  asking  when  and  in  what  manner 
O'lleilly  proposed  to  open  the  siege. 

"To-morrow  morning,"  replied  the  other; 
"there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  few  lines 
from  my  father  to  Lndy  Eleanor  will  ac- 
quaint her  with  his  arrival  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, after  a  lonjz  and  fatiguing  search  for 
her  residence.  We  may  rely  U]ion  him  per- 
forming his  part  well  ;  he  will  allude  to 
his  own  breaking  health  in  terms  that  will 
not  fail  to  touch  her,  and  ask  permission 
to  wait  upon  her.  As  for  ns,  Nalty,  we 
must  not  be  foreground  figures  in  the 
picture.  You,  if  laiown  to  be  here  at  all, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  my  father's  medical 
friend.     I  must  be  strictly  in  the  shade." 

Nalty  gave  a  grim  smile  at  the  notion  of 
his  new  professional  character,  and  begged 
O'Eeilly  to  proceed. 

"  Our  strategy  goes  no  further  ;  such  will 
be  the  order  of  battle.  We  mnst  trust  to 
my  father  for  the  mode  he  will  engage  tlie 
enemy  afterward,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  led  him  to  take  this  .step  ;  the  ap- 
proaching close  of  a  long  life,  unburdened 
with  any  weighty  retrospect,  save  that  which 
concerns  the  Darcy  family  ;  for, while  affect- 
ing to  sorrow  over  their  changed  fortunes, 
he  can  attribute  their  worst  evils  to  bad 
counsels  and  rash  advice,  and  insinuate 
how  different  had  been  their  lot  had  they 
only  consented  to  regard  us — as  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  done — in  the  light  of 
friends. — Hush  !  who  is  speaking  there  ?" 

They  listened  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  came  the  sound  of  the  old  man's 
voice,  as  he  talked  to  himself  in  his  sleep  ; 
his  accents  were  low  and  complaining,  as  if 
he  were  sufferitig  deeply  from  some  mental 
affliction,  and,  at  intervats,  a  heavy  sob 
would  break  from  him. 

"  He  is  ill,  sir 
very  ill !  "  said  Nalty,  in  real  alarm 

"Hush!"  said  O'Eeilly,  as,  vv'ith  one 
hand  on  the  door,  lie  motioned  silence  with 
the  other. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  muttered  the  sleeper, 
but  in  a  voice  every  syllable  of  which  was 
audible, "  eighty-six  years  liave  crept  to  ycur 
feet,  to  utter  this  last  wish  and  die.  It  is 
the  last  request  of  one  that  has  already  left 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  would  carry 
from  it  nothing  but  the  thought  tiiat  will 
track  him  to  the  grave  I "  A  burst  of  grief, 
too  sudden  and  too  natural  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  of  its  sincerity,  followed  the  words, 
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and  O'Reilly  was  about  to  enter  the  room, 
when  a  low  dry  laugh  arrested  liis  steps, 
and  the  old  man  said, 
*  ''  Ay  !  Bob  Hickman,  didn't  I  tell  you 
that  would  do  ?  I  knew  she'd  cry,  and  I 
told  you  if  she  cried  one  tear  the  day  was 
ours  ! " 

There  was  something  so  horrible  in  the 
baseness  of  a  mind  thus  reveling  \n  its  own 
dui^licity,  that  even  Nalty  seemed  struck 
Avith  dread.  O'Reilly  saw  Avhat  was  passing 
in  the  other's  mind,  and  affecting  to  laugh 
at  these  "effects of  fatigue  and  exhaustion," 
half  led,  half  pushed  him  from  the  room, 
and  said  "  Good-nis"ht." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE   doctor's   last   DE\aCE. 

"  Tell  Mister  Bob— Mr.  O'Reilly  I  mean 
— to  come  to  me,"  were  the  first  words  of 
old  Dr.  Hickman,  as  he  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

"  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  slept  ?  "  said 
his  son,  approaching  the  bedside,  and 
taking  a  chair  ;  "  have  you  rested  well  ?  " 

"Middling,  only  middling.  Bob.  The 
place  is  like  a  vault,  and  the  rats  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  They  were  capering 
about  the  whole  night,  and  made  such  a 
noise  trying  to  steal  off  with  one  of  my 
shoes." 

"  Did  they  venture  that  far  ?  " 

"Ay,  did  they  !  but  I  couldn't  let  it  go 
with  them.  I  know  you're  in  a  hurry  to 
stand  in  them  yourself.  Bob,  and  leave  me 
and  the  rats  to  settle  it  between  us,  ay  ! " 

"Really,  sir,  these  are  jests — " 

"  Too  like  earnest  to  be  funny.  Bob  ;  so 
I  feel  them  myself.  Ugh  !  ugh  !  The 
damp  of  this  place  is  freezing  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  me.  How  is  ISTalty  this 
morning  ?  " 

"Like  a  fellow  taken  off  a  wreck,  sir, 
after  a  week's  starvation.  He  is  sitting  at 
the  fire  there,  with  two  blankets  round 
him,  and  vows  to  heaven,  every  five 
minutes,  that  if  he  was  once  back  in 
Old  Dominick  street,  a  thousand  guineas 
wouldn't  tempt  him  to  such  another  ex- 
pedition," 

The  old  doctor  laughed  till  it  made  him 
cough,  and  when' the  fit  was  over,  laughed 
again,  wiping  his  Aveeping  eyes,  and  chuck- 
ling in  the  most  unearthly  glee  at  the  law- 
yer's discomfiture. 

"Wrapped  up  in  blankets,  eh,  Bob?" 
said  lie,  that  he  might  hear  further  of  his 
fellow-traveler's  misery. 


O'Reilly  saw  that  he  had  touched  the 
right  key,  and  expatiated  for  some  minutes 
upon  Halty's  sufferings,  throwing  out, 
from  time  to  time,  adroit  hints  that  only 
certain  strong  and  hale  constitutions  could 
endure  privations  like  these.  "  Now  you, 
sir,"  continued  he,  "you  look  as  much 
yourself  as  ever  ;  in  fact,  I  half  doubt  how 
you  are  to  play  the  sick  man,  v/ith  all  these 
signs  of  rude  health  about  you."' 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  Bob  ;  I  think  I've 
seen  enough  of  them  things  to  know  them 
now.  When  I've  carried  my  point,  and 
all's  safe  and  secure,  you'll  see  me  like  the 
pope  we  read  of,  that  looked  all  but  dead 
till  they  elected  him,  and  then  stood  np 
stout  and  hearty  five  minutes  after — we'll 
have  a  miracle  of  this  kind  in  our  own 
family." 

"I  suspect,  sir,  we  shall  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  interview,"  said  O'Reilly. 

"No!"  rejoined  the  old  man,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  tA\  inkle  of  his  fishy 
eyes. 

"Nalty's  of  my  opinion,  and  thinks  that 
Lady  Eleanor  will  positively  decline  it."  " 

"No,"  echoed  he  once  more. 

"And  that,  without  any  suspicion  of  our 
plan,  she  will  yet  refuse  to  receive  you." 

"I'm  not  going  to  ask  her.  Bob,"  croaked 
the  old  doctor,  with  a  species  of  chuckling 
crow  in  his  voice. 

"  Then  you  have  abandoned  your  inten- 
tion," exclaimed  O'Reilly,  in  dismay,  "and 
the  whole  journey  has  been  incurred  for 
nothing." 

"No  !"  said  the  doctor,  whose  grim  old 
features  were  lit  up  with  a  most  spiteful 
sense  of  his  superior  cunning. 

"  Then  I  don't  understand  you,  that's 
clear,"  exclaimed  O'Reilly,  testily,  "You 
say  that  you  do  not  intend  to  call  upon 
her—" 

"Because  she's  coming  here  to  see  me," 
cried  the  old  man,  in  a  scream  of  triumph  ; 
"read  that,  it's  an  answer  to  a  note  I 
sent  off  at  eight  o'clock.  Joe  waited  and 
brought  back  this  reply."  As  he  spoke,  he 
drew  from  beneath  his  pillow  a  small  note, 
and  handed  it  to  his  son.  O'Reilly  opened 
it  with  impatience,  and  read:  "Lady 
Eleanor  Darcj  begs  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Dr.  Hickman's  note,  and,  vrhile 
greatly  indisposed  to  accept  of  an  inteiwiew 
which  must  be  so  painful  to  both  parties, 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  render- 
ing service  to  either,  feels  reluctant  to 
refuse  a  request  made  under  circumstances 
so  trying.  She  will  therefore  comply  with' 
Dr.  Hickman's  entreaty,  and,  to  spare  him 
the  necessity  of  venturing  abroad  in  this 
severe  weather,  will  call  upon  him  at  twelve 
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o'clock,  should  she  not  learn  in  the  niean- 
whilc  that  tlie  hour  is  inconvenient." 

''Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  come  ont  to  call 
upon  you,  sir ! "  said  O'Reilly,  with  an 
amazement  in  part  simulated  to  flatter  the 
old  man's  skill,  but  far  more  really  expe- 
rienced.    "This  is  indeed  success." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  say  so,"  chimed  in 
the  old  man;  ''for  besides  that  I  always 
look  ten  years  older  when  I'm  in  bed  and 
unshaved,  with  my  nip^htcap  a  little  off — 
this  way ;  the  very  sight  of  these  miserable 
walls,  green  with  damp^  and  mold,  this 
broken  window,  and  tli'e  poverty-struck 
furniture,  will  all  help,  and  I  can  get  up  a 
cough,  if  I  only  draw  a  long  breath." 

"  I  vow,  sir,  you  beat  us  all ;  we  are 
mere  children  compared  to  you.  This  is  a 
masterstroke  of  policy." 

"  What  will  Nalty  say  now,  eh.  Bob?" 

"Say,  sir  ? — what  can  any  one  say,  but 
that  the  move  showed  a  master's  hand,  as 
much  above  our  skill  to  accomplish,  as  it 
was  beyond  our  wit  to  conceive  ?  I  sliould 
like  greatly  to  liear  how  you  intend  to  play 
the  game  out,"  said  O'Reilly,  throwing  a 
most  flattering  expression  of  mingled  curi- 
osity and  astonishment  into  his  features. 

"Wait  till  I  see  what  trumps  the  adver- 
sary has  in  hand,  Bob  ;  time  enough  to  de- 
termine the  lead  when  the  cards  are  dealt." 

"I  suppose  I  must  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
perhaps  Nalty  also." 

"  Nalty  ought  to  be  in  the  house  if  we 
want  him  ;  as  my  medical  friend,  he  could 
assist  to  draw  up  any  little  memorandum 
we  might  determine  upon;  a  mere  note, Bob, 
between  friends,  not  requiring  the  interfer- 
ence of  lawyers,  eh  ?  "  There  was  something 
fiendish  in  the  low  laugh  which  accompa- 
nied these  words.  "What  brings  that  fel- 
low into  the  room  so  often,  putting  turf 
on,  and  looking  if  the  windows  are  fast  ?  I 
don't  like  him,  Bob."  This  was  said  in 
reference  to  a  little  chubby  man,  in  a  wait- 
er's jacket,  v.'ho  really  had  taken  every  im- 
aginable professional  privilege  to  obtrude 
his  presence. 

"There,  there,  that  will  do,"  said 
O'Reilly,  harshly  ;  "  you  needn't  come  till 
we  ring  the  bell." 

"  Leave  the  turf-basket  where  it  is. 
Don't  you  think  we  can  mind  the  fire  for 
ourselves  ?  " 

'*Let  Joe  wait,  that  will  be  better,  sir," 
whispered  O'Reilly  ;  "  we  cannot  be  too 
cautions  here."  And  with  a  motion  of  the 
hand  he  dismissed  the  waiter,  who,  true  to 
his  order,  seemed  never  to  hear  "  an  aside." 

"  Leave  mo  by  myself.  Bob,  for  half  an 
hour  ;  I'd  like  to  collect  my  thoughts— to 
settle  and  think  over  this  meeting.     It's 


past  eleven  now,  and  she  said  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  note." 

"Well,  I'll  lake  a  stroll  over  the  hills, 
and  be  back  for  dinner  about  three  ;  you*ll 
be  up  by  that  time." 

'<That  will  I,  and  very  hungry,  too," 
muttered  the  old  man.  "This  dying  scene 
has  cost  me  the  loss  of  my  breakfast  ;  and 
faith,  I'm  so  Avcak  and  low,  my  head  is 
quite  dizzy.  There's  an  old  saying,  mock- 
ing is  catching,  and  sui-e  enough  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  it,  too." 

O'Reilly  afFected  not  to  hear  the  remark, 
and  moved  toward  tlie  door,  when  he  turned 
about  and  said, 

"  I  should  say,  sir,  that  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  avoid  anything  like  coercion, 
or  the  slightest  approach  to  it.  .The  more 
the  appeal  is  made  to  her  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  pity — " 

"For  great  age  and  bodily  infirmity," 
croaked  the  old  man,  while  the  filmy  orbs 
shot  forth  a  flash  of  malicious  intelligence. 

"Just  so,  sir.  To  others'  eyes  you  do 
indeed  seem  weak  and  bowed  down  with 
years.  It  is  only  they  who  have  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  clearness  of  your  in- 
tellect and  the  correctness  of  your  judg- 
ment can  see  how  little  inroad  time  has 
made.'' 

"Ay,  but  it  has,  though,"'  interposed 
the  old  man,  irritably.  "My  hand  shakes 
more  than  it  used  to  do  ;  there's  many  an 
operation  I'd  not  be  able  for  as  I  once 
was.  ■' 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  said  his  son,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  repress  the  annoyance 
he  suffered  from  his  continual  reference  to 
the  old  craft.  "  Remember  that  you  are 
not  called  upon  now  to  perform  these 
things." 

"  Sorry  I  am  it  is  so,"  rejoined  the 
other.  '"'  I  gave  up  seven  hundred  a  year 
when  I  left  Longhrea  to  turn  gentleman 
with  you  at  Gwynne  Abbey  ;  and  faith,  the 
new  trade  isn't  so  profitable  as  the  old  one  ! 
So  it  is,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "and 
now  there's  a  set  of  young  chaps  come 
into  the  town,  with  their  medical  halls, 
and  great  bottles  of  pink  and  blue  water  in 
the  windows  !  What  chance  would  I  have 
to  go  back  again  ?  " 

O'Reilly  heard  these  half-uttered  regrets 
in  silence  ;  he  well  knew  that  the  safest 
course  was  to  let  the  feeble  brain  exhaust 
its  scanty  memories  without  impediment. 
At  length,  when  the  old  doctor  seemed  to 
have  wearied  of  the  theme,  he  said, 

"  If  she  make  allusion  to  the  Dalys,  sir, 
take  care  not  to  confess  our  mistake  about 
that  cabin  they  call  the  Corvy,  and  which 
you  remember  we  discovered  that  Daly  had 
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Bettled  upon  his  seryant.  Let  Lady  Elea- 
nor suppose  that  wc  witlidrew  proceedings 
out  of  resj)ect  to  her." 

"1  know,  I  know,"  said  the  old  man, 
querulously,  for  his  vanity  was  wounded 
})y  these  reiterated  instruction?. 

'  "  It  is  possible,  too,  sir,  she'd  stand  npon 
the  question  of  rank ;  if  so,  say  that  llef- 
fernan  — no,  say  that  Lord  Castlcreagh  will 
advise  the  king  to  confer  the  baronetcy  on 
the  marriage— don't  forget  that,  sir — on 
the  marriage/' 

"  Lidccd  ;  then  I'll  say  nothing  aljout 
it,"  said  he,  "with  an  energy  almost  start- 
ling. '"'It's  that  weary  baronetcy  cost  me 
the  loan  to  Ileffernan  on  his  own  bare 
bond ;  I'm  well  sick  of  it  !  Seven  thou- 
sand pounds  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  no  security  !  " 

'^I  only  thought,  sir,  it  might  be  intro- 
duced incidentally,"  snid  O'Reilly,  endeav- 
oring to  calm  down  this  unexpected  burst 
of  irritation. 

"I  tell  you  I  won't.  If  I'm  bothered 
any  more  about  the  same  baronetcy,  I'll 
make  a  clause  in  my  will  against  my  heir 
accepting  it.  How  bad  you  are  for  the 
coronet  Avith  the  two  balls  ;  faix,  I  remem- 
ber when  the  family  arms  had  three  of 
them  ;  ay,  and  we  sported  them  over  the 
door,  too.     Eh,  Bob.  shall  I  tell  her  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  would  serve  our  cause 
much,  sii»,"  said  O'Reilly,  repressing  with 
difficulty  his  swelling  anger.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  added,  "  I  could  never  think 
of  obtruding  any  advice  of  mine,  sir,  but 
that  I  half  feared  you  might,  in  the  course 
of  the  interview,  forget  many  minor  circum- 
stances, not  to  speak  of  the  danger  that 
your  natural  kindliness  might  expose  you 
to  in  any  comjiact  with  a  very  artful  woman 
of  the  world." 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  that  anyhow.  Bob," 
said  he,  with  a  most  hideous  grin.  "  I 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  my  natural  kind- 
liness, and,  to  say  truth,  it  has  done  me 
mighty  little  mischief  up  to  this.  There, 
now,  leave  me  quiet  and  to  myself." 

When  the  old  man  was  left  alone  his  head 
fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  hands,  clasjoed 
together,  rested  on  his  breast.  His  eyes, 
half  closed  and  downcast,  and  his  scarcely- 
heaving  chest,  seemed  barely  to  denote  life, 
or  at  most  that  species  of  life  in  which  the 
senses  are  steeped  in  apathy.  The  grim, 
hard  features,  stiffened  by  years  and  a 
stern  nature,  never  moved  ;  the  thin,  close- 
drawn  lips  never  once  opened.;  and  to  any 
observer  the  figure  might  have  seemed  a 
lifeless  counterfeit  of  old  age.  And  yet, 
within  that  brain,  fast  yielding  to  time  and 
infirmity,  where  reason  came  and  went  like 


the  flame  of  some  flickering  taper,  and 
where  memory  brought  up  objects  of 
dreamy  fancy  as  often  as  bygone  events — 
even  there,  plot  and  intrigue  held  their 
ground,  and  all  the  machinery  of  deception 
was  at  work,  suggesting,  contriving,  and 
devising  wiles  that  in  their  comi)lcxity  were 
too  puzzling  for  the  faculties  that  originat- 
ed them.  Is  there  a  Nemesis  in  this,  and 
do  the  passions  by  Avhich  we  liave  swayed 
and  controlled  others  rise  up  before  us  in 
our  weak  hours,  and  become  the  tyrants  of 
our  terror-stricken  hearts  ? 

It  is  not  our  task,  Averc  it  even  in  our 
poAver,  to  trace  the  strange  commingled  Aveb 
of  reality  and  fiction  that  comi)osed  the  old 
man's  thoughts.  At  one  time  he  believed  he 
Avas  supplicating  the  knight  to  accord  him 
some  slight  favor,  as  he  had  done  more 
than  once  successfully.  Then  he  suddenly 
remembered  their  relative  stations,  so 
strangely  reversed  ;  the  colossal  fortune  he 
had  himself  accumulated  ;  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  his  son  and  grandson,  whose 
only  impediments  to  rank  and  favor  lay  in 
himself,  the  humble  origin  of  all  this 
Avealth.  How  strange  and  novel  did  the 
conviction  strike  him  that  all  the  benefit  of 
his  vast  riches  lay  in  the  pleasure  of  their 
accumulation.  That  for  him  fortune  had 
no  seductions  to  offer.  Rank,  poAA^er,  mu- 
nificence, Avliat  were  they  ?  he  never  cared 
for  them. 

jSTo  ;  it  was  the  game  ho  loved  even  more 
than  the  stake.  That  tortuous  course  of 
policy,  by  which  he  hadoutAvitted  this  man 
and  doubled  on  that.  The  schemes  skill- 
fully conducted — the  plots  artfully  accom- 
plished— these  he  lo\'ed  to  think  oA^er  ;  and 
AAdiile  he  grieved  to  reflect  upon  the  reckless 
Avaste  ho  Avitnesscd  in  the  household  of  his 
son,  he  felt  a  secret  thrill  of  delight  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  Avas  capable  of  those  rare 
devices  and  bold  expedients  by  which  such 
a  fortune  could  be  amassed.  Once  and  only 
once  did  any  expression  of  his  features  sym- 
pathize Avith  these  ponderings  ;  and  then  a 
low,  harsh  laugh  broke  suddenly  from  him, 
so  fleeting  that  it  failed  to  arouse  CA-en  him- 
self. It  came  from  the  thought  that  if, 
after  his  death,  his  son  or  grandson  would 
endeavor  to  forget  his  memory,  and  Iuia'c  it 
forgotten  by  others,  that  every  etTort  of  dis- 
play, every  new  evidence  of  their  gorgeous 
Avejilth,  Avould  as  certainly  evoke  the  criti- 
cism of  the  envious  world,  who,  in  spite  of 
them,  would  bring  up  the  ''old  doctor" 
once  more,  and,  by  the  narrative  of  his  life, 
humble  them  to  the  dust. 

This  desire  to  bring  down  to  a  level  with 
himself  those  around  him  had  been  the 
passion  of  his  existence.     For  this  he  had 
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toiled  tintl  Liborcd,  and  struggled  through 
imagiiKiry  poverty  vvhcu  possessed  of  wealtli; 
Juid  endured  scolTs  and  taunts — had  borne 
everything — and  to  tliis  desire  could  be 
traced  his  wliolc  feeling  toward  the  Darcyy. 
It  was  no  happiness  to  him  to  bo  the  owner 
of  their  princely  estate  if  he  did  not  revel  in 
the  reflection  that  they  were  in  poverty. 
And  tliis  envious  feeling  he  extended  to  his 
very  son.  If  now  and  then  a  vague  thought 
of  the  object  of  his  jircsent  journey  crossed 
his  mind,  it  w^as  speedily  forgotten  in  the 
all-absorbing  delight  of  seeing  the  proud 
Lady  Eleanor  humbled  before  him,  and  the 
inevitable  affliction  the  knight  would  expe- 
rience Avhcn  ho  learned  the  success  of  this 
last  device.  That  it  would  succeed  he  had 
little  doubt ;  he  had  come  too  well  prepared 
Avitli  arguments  to  dread  failure.  Nay,  he 
thouglit,  he  believed  he  could  compel  com- 
pliance if  such  were  to  be  needed. 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  these  strange- 
ly confused  musings  that  the  doctor's  ser- 
vant announced  to  him  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Eleanor  Darcy.  The  old  man  looked  around 
him  on  the  miserable  furniture,  the  damp, 
discolored  walls,  the  patched  and  mended 
window-panes,  and  for  a  moment  he  colli 
not  imagine  where  he  was.  The  repetition 
of  the  servant's  announcement,  however, 
cleared  avfay  tlie  cloud  from  his  faculties, 
and  with  a  slight  gesture  of  his  hand  he 
made  a  sign  that  she  should  be  admitted. 
A  mom.entary  pause  ensued,  and  he  could 
hear  his  servant  expressing  a  hope  that  her 
ladyship  might  not  catch  cold,  as  the  snow- 
drift was  falling  heavily,  and  the  storm  very 
severe.  A  delay  of  a  few  minutes  was  caused 
to  remove  lier  wet  cloak.  What  a  whole 
history  did  these  two  or  three  seconds  re- 
veal to  old  Hickman  as  he  thought  of  that 
Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  of  whose  fastidious 
elegance  the  whole  "  Vv^est "  w^as  full— whose 
expensive  habits  and  luxurious  tastes  had 
invested,  her  v/ith  something  like  an  Orien- 
tal reputation  for  magnificence — of  her 
coming  on  foot  and  alone,  through  storm 
and  snow,  to  wait  upon  him. 

He  listened  eagerly,  her  footstep  was  on 
the  stairs,  and  he  heard  a  low  sigh  she  gave, 
as,  reaching  the  landing-place,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  to  recover  breath. 

"  Say  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy."  said  she, 
unaware  that  her  coming  had  been  already 
telegraphed  to  the  sick  man's  chaml^er. 

A  faint  complaining  cry  issued  from  the 
room  as  she  spoke,  and  Lady  Eleanor  said, 
"Stay.  Perhaps  Dr.  Hickman  is  too  ill; 
if  so,  at  another  time.  I'll  come  this  even- 
ing, or  to-morrow." 

"  My  master  is  most  impatient  to  see  your 
ladyship,"  said  the  man.     *'  He  has  talked 


of  nothijig  I'lse  all  the  morning,  and  is 
always  asking  if  it  is  nigh  twelve  o'clock." 

Lady  Eleanor  nodded  as  if  to  concede 
her  permission,  and  the  servant  entered  the 
half-darkened  room.  A  weak,  murmuring 
sound  of  voiiCcs  followed,  and  the  servant 
returned,  saying,  in  a  cautious  whisper, 
''  He  is  awake,  my  lady,  and  Avishes  to  see 
your  lad^^ship  now." 

Lady  Eleanors  heart  beat  loudly  and  pain- 
fully ;  many  a  sharp  pang  shot  through  it, 
as,  with  a  strong  effort  to  seem  calm,  she 
entered. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

A    DARK     CONSPIEACY. 

Doctor  Hickma:n"  v/as  so  little  prepared 
for  the  favorable  change  in  Lady  Eleanor's 
appearance  since  he  had  last  seen  her,  as 
almost  to  doubt  that  she  was  the  same,  and 
it  was  with  a  slight  tremor  of  voice  he  said, 

"  Is  it  age  with  me,  my  lady,  or  altered 
health,  that  makes  the  difference,  but  you 
seem  tome  not  wdiat  I  remember  you  ?  You 
are  fresher,  pardon  an  old  man's  freedom, 
and  I  should  say  far  handsomer,  too  ?  " 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Hickman,  you  make  me 
think  my  excursion  well  repaid  by  such 
flatteries,"  said  she,  smiling  pleasantly,  and 
not  sorry  thus  for  a  moment  to  Say  some- 
thing that  might  relieve  the  awkward  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene.  "  I  hope,  sir,  that 
this  air,  severe  though  it  be,  may  i^rove-  as 
serviceable  to  yourself.  Have  you  slept 
well  ?" 

"  ISTo,  my  lady,  I  scarcely  dozed  the  whole 
night ;  this  place  is  a  very  poor  one.  Tlie 
rain  comes  in  there — Avhiere  you  see  that 
green  mark — and  the  wind  whistles  through 
these  broken  panes — and  rats,  botlier  them, 
they  never  ceased  the  night  through.  A 
poor,  poor  spot  it  is,  sure  enough  !  " 

It  never  chanced  to  cross  his  mind  while 
bewailing  these  signs  of  indigence  and  dis- 
comfort, that  she,  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  complaint,  had  been  reduced  to  as  bad, 
even  worse  hardships,  by  his  own  contri- 
vance. Perhaps,  indeed,  the  memory  of 
such  had  not  occurred  at  that  moment  to 
Lady  Eleanor,  had  not  the  persistence  with 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  theme  somewhat  ruf- 
fled her  patience,  and  eventually  reminded 
her  of  her  own  changed  lot.  It  was  then 
with  a  slightly  irritated  tone  she  remarked, 

"Such  accommodation  is  a  very  unplea- 
sant contrast  to  the  comforts  you  are  ac- 
customed to,  sir,  and  these  sudden  lessons 
in  adversity  are,  now  and  then,  very  trying 
things." 
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**  What  does  it  signify  ?  "  sighed  tlie  old 
man,  heavily,  "  a  day  sooner,  a  few  hours 
less  of  sunsliine,  and  tlic  world 
little  dilTerenccto  one  like  me  ! 
me  if,  in  confronting  them,  I 
anything  toward  my  great  purpose,  the  only 
object  between  me  and  the  grave  !  " 

Lady  Eleanor  never  broke  the  silence 
which  followed  these  words,  and  though  the 
old  man  looked  as  if  he  expected  some  ob- 
servation or  rejoinder,  she  said  not  a  word. 
At  length  he  resumed,  with  a  faint  moan, 

"Ah,  my  lady,  you  have  much  to  for- 
give us  for."' 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  our  humbled  fortunes 
have  no!:  taught  us  to  forget  the  duties  of 
Christianity,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Much,  indeed,  to  pardon,"  continued 
he,  "but  far  less,  my  lady,  than  is  laid 
to  our  charge.  Lawyers  and  attorneys 
make  many  a  thing  a  cause  of  bitterness, 
that  a  few  words  in  kindness  Avould  have 
settled.  And  what  tAvo  men  of  honest  in- 
tentions could  arrange  amicably  in  five 
minutes,  is  often  worked  up  into  a  tedious 
lawsiiit.  or  a  ruinous  inquiry  in  chancery. 
So  it  is':" 

"  I  have  no  experience  in  these  affairs, 
sir,  but  I  conclude  your  remarks  are  quite 
correct ! " 

"Faith,  you  may  believe  them,  my  lady, 
like  the  Bible,  and  yet,  knowing  these  fel- 
lows so  well,  having  dealings  with  them 
since — since — oh,  God  knows  how  long — 
upon  my  life,  they  beat  me  entirely  after 
all.  'Tis  like  taking  a  walk  with  a  quar- 
relsome dog :  devil  a  cur  he  sees  but  he  sets 
on  him,  and  gets  you  into  a  scrape  at  every 
step  you  go  !  That's  what  an  attorney  does 
for  you.  Take  out  a  writ  against  that  fel- 
low— process  this  one,  distrain  the  other — 
get  an  injanctipu  here — ^apply  for  a  rule 
there.  Oh,  dear  !—  oh,  dear  !  I'm  well 
weary  of  it  for  law  !  AH  the  bitterness  it 
has  given  me  in  my  life  long — all  the  sor- 
row and  affliction  it  costs  me  now."  He 
wiped  his  eyes  as  he  concluded,  and  seemed 
as  if  overcome  by  grief. 

"'  It  must  needs  be  a  sorry  source  of  re- 
paration, sir,"  rejoined  Lady  Eleanor,  with 
a  calm,  steady  tone,  "when  even  those  so 
eminently  successful  can  see  nothing  but 
affliction  in  their  triumphs." 

"Don't  call  them  triumphs,  my  lady; 
that's  not  the  name  to  give  them.  I  never 
thought  them  such." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir — glad  to  know 
that  you  have  laid  up  such  store  of  pleas- 
ant memories  for  seasons  like  the  present." 

' '  There  was  that  proceeding,  for  instance, 
in  December  last. — Now,  would  3'ou  be- 
lieve it,  my  lady,  Bob  and  I  never  knew  a 


syllable  about  it  till  it  was  all  over.  You 
don't  know  what  I'm  speaking  of  ;  I  mean 
the  writ  against  the  knight." 

"  Really,  Dr.  Hickman,  I  must  interrupt 
you  ;  however  gratifying  to  me  to  hear 
that  you  stand  exculpated  for  any  ungen- 
erous conduct  toward  my  husband,  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  it  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  great  pain  the  topic 
inflicts  upon  me." 

"  But  I  Avant  to  clear  myself,  my  lady  ;  I 
want  you  to  think  of  us  a  little  more  favor- 
ably than  late  events  may  have  disposed 
you." 

"  There  are  fcAv  so  humble,  sir,  as  not  to 
haA'C  opinions  of  more  consequence  than 
mirie." 

"Ay,  but  it's  yours  I  want — yours,  that 
I'd  rather  have  than  the  king's  on  his 
throne.  'Tis  in  that  hope  I've  come  many  a 
Aveary  mile  far  aAvay  from  my  home,  maybe 
never  to  see  it  again  !  and  all  that  I  may 
have  your  forgiveness,  my  lady,  and  not 
only  your  forgiveness,  but  your  approba- 
tion." 

"If  you  set  store  by  any  sentiments  of 
mine,  sir,  I  Avarn  you  not  to  ask  more  than  I 
have  in  my  poAver  to  bestow.  I  can  forgive, 
I  have  forgiven,  much  ;  but  ask  me  not  to 
concur  in  acts  Avhich  have  robbed  me  of 
the  companionship  of  my  husband  and  my 
son. " 

"  Wait  a  bit ;  don't  be  too  hard,  my  lady  ; 
I'm  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  :  a  little  more, 
and  the  dark  sleep  that  never  breaks  will 
be  on  me,  and  if,  in  this  troubled  hour,  I 
take  a  wrong  word,  or  £ay  a  thing  too 
strong — forgive  me  for  it.  My  thoughts 
are  often  before  me,  on  the  long  journey  I'm 
so  soon  to  go." 

^'It  Avere  far  better,  Dr.  Hickman,  that 
Ave  should  speak  of  something  less  likely  to 
be  painful  to  us  both,  and  if  that  cannot 
be,  that  you  should  rest  satisfied  Avith 
knowing,  that  however  many  are  the  sources 
of  sorrow  ^;  humbled  fortune  has  opened 
to  us,  the  aisposition  to  bear  malice  is  not 
among  their  number."' 

"You  forgive  me,  then,  my  lady — you 
forgi\'e  me  all  ?  " 

"If  your  own  conscience  can  only  do 
so,  as  freely  as  I  do,  belicA'c  me,  sir,  your 
heart  Avill  be  tranquil." 

The  old  man  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
face,  and  appeared  overcome  by  emotion. 
A  dead  silence  ensued,  which  at  length  was 
broken  by  old  Hickman  muttering  broken 
words  to  himself,  at  first  indistinctly,  and 
then  more  clearly. 

"Yes,  yes, — l"  made— the  offer — I  beg- 
ged—I svipplicated.  I  did  all — all.  But 
no,  they  refused  me  !     There  was  no  other 
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wa_v  of  restoring  them  to  their  own  house 
and  home — but  they  wouldn't  accept  it. 
I  Avould  have  settled  the  wliole  estate — free 
of  debt^every  charge  paid  oft',  upon  them. 
Tlicre's  not  a  peer  in  the  land  could  say  he 
was  at  the  head  of  such  a  property." 

"I  must  beg,  sir,  that  I  may  be  spared 
the  unpleasantness  of  overhearing  what  I 
doubt  is  only  intended  for  your  own  reflec- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  "will  permit  me,  to  take 
my  leave — " 

"  Oh,  don't  go — don't  leave  me  yet,  my 
lady.  What  w.'is  it  I  said  ? — Avhere  was  my 
poor  brain  rambling  ?  Was  I  talking  about 
Captain  Darcy  ? — Ah  !  that  was  the  most 
painful  part  of  all." 

"My  God  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ?"  said 
Lady  Eleanor,  as  a  sickness  like  fainting 
crept  over  her — "speak,  sir — tell  me  this 
instant ! " 

"The  bills,  my  lady — the  bills  that  he 
drew  in  Gleesou's  name." 

"In  Gleeson's  name!  It  is  false,  sir,  a 
foul  and  infamous  calumny  ;  my  son  nev^r 
did  this  thing — do  not  dare  to  assert  it 
before  me,  his  mother." 

"  They  are  in  that  pocket-book,  my  lady — 
seven  of  them  for  a  thousand  pounds  each. 
There  are  two  more  somewhere  among  my 
papers — and  it  was  to  meet  the  payment 
that  the  captain  did  this,"  Here  he  took 
from  beneath  his  pillow  a  parchment  docu- 
ment, and  held  it  toward  Lady  Eleanor, 
who,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  dismay, 
could  not  stretch  her  hand  to  take  it. 

"Here,  my  lady,  som.ewhere  here,"  said 
he,  moving  his  finger  vaguely  along  the  lower 
margin  of  the  document — "  here  you'll  see 
Maurice  Darcy  wi'itten — not  by  himself, 
indeed,  but  by  his  son.  This  deed  of  sale 
includes  part  of  Wescport,  and  the  town- 
lands  of  Cooldrennon  and  Shoughnakelly, 
Faith  and  my  lady,  I  paid  my  hard  cash 
down  on  the  nail  for  the  same  land,  and 
have  no  better  title  than  what  you  see  ! 
The  knight  has  only  to  prove  tl||forgery ;  of 
course  he  couldn't  do  so  against  ms  own  son." 
.  "  Oh  !  sir,  spare  me — I  entreat  of  you  to 
spare  me  !  "  sobbed  Lady  Eleanor,  as,  con- 
vulsed with  grief,  she  hid  her  face. 

A  knocking  was  heard  at  this  moment  at 
the  door,  and  on  its  being  repeated  louder, 
Hickman  querulously  demanded,  "  Who 
v/as  there  ?  "' 

"  A  note  for  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy, "  was  the 
reply;  "  her  ladyship's  servant  waits  for  an 
answer." 

Lady  Eleanor,  without  knowing  where- 
fore, seemed  to  feel  that  the  tidings  required 
prompt  attention,  and  with  an  effort  to 
subdue  her  emotion,  she  broke  the  seal, 
and  read  : 


"  Lady  Eleanor, — Be  on  your  guard- 
there  is  a  dark  j)lot  against  you.  Take 
counsel  in  time — and  if  you  hear  the  v>^ords, 
"Tis  eighty-six  years  have  crept  to  your 
feet,  to  die,'  you  can  credit  the  friendship 
of  this  warning." 

"Who  brought  tliis  note?"  said  she,  in 
a  voice  that  became  full  and  strong,  under 
the  emergency  of  danger. 

"Your  butler,  my  lady." 

"  Wliero  is  he  ?  send  him  to  me."  And 
as  she  spoke,  Tate  mounted  the  stairs. 

"HoAv  came  you  by  this  note,  Tate  ?" 

"A  fishermnn,  my  lady,  left  it  this  in- 
stant, with  directions  to  be  given  to  you  at 
once,  and  without  a  moment's  delay." 

"  'Tis  nothing  bad,  I  hope  and  trust,  my 
lady,"  whispered  the  old  man.  "  The  dar- 
ling young  lady  is  not  ill  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  she  is  perfectly  well,  nor  are 
the  tidings  positively  bad  ones.  There  is 
no  answer,  Tate."  So  saying,  she  once 
more  opened  the  paper  and  read  it  over. 

Without  seeing  wherefore,  Lady  Eleanor 
felt  a  sudden  sense  of  hardihood  take  pos- 
session of  her  ;  the  accusation  by  which,  a 
moment  j)revious,  she  had  been  almost 
stunned,  seemed  already  lighter  to  her  eyes, 
and  the  suspicion  that  the  whole  interview 
was  part  of  some  dark  design,  dawned  sud- 
denly on  her  mind.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
permanent  :  a  glance  at  the  miserable  old 
man,  who,  with  head  bent  down,  and  half- 
closed  eyes,  lay  before  her,  dispelling  the 
doubts  even  more  rapidly  than  they  were 
formed.  Indeed,  noAv  that  the  momentary 
excitement  of  speaking  had  passed  away,  he 
looked  far  more  wan  and  wasted  than  be- 
fore ;  his  chest,  too,  heaved  with  a  flutter- 
ing, irregular  action,  that  seemed  to  denote 
severe  and  painful  effort,  while  his  fingers, 
with  a  restless  and  fidgety  motion,  wander- 
ed here  and  there,  i^inching  the  bed-clothes, 
and  seeming  to  search  for  some  stray  ob- 
ject. 

While  the  conflict  continued  in  Lady 
Eleanor's  mind,  the  old  man's  Iirain  once 
more  began  to  wander,  and  his  lips  mur- 
mured, half  articulately,  certain  words. 
"I  would  give  it  all  !  "  said  he,  with  a  sud- 
den cry  ;  "every  shilling  of  it  for  that — 
but  it  cannot  be — no,  it  cannot  be." 

"  I  must  leave  you,  sir,"  said  Lady  Elea- 
nor, rising ;  "  and  although  I  have  heard 
much  to  agitate  and  afflict  me,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  my  heart  to  think  that  I  have 
poured  some  balm  into  yours ;  you  have 
my  forgiveness  for  everything." 

"Wait  a  second,  my  lady,  wait  one  sec- 
ond," gasped  he,  as  with  outstretched 
hands  he  tried  to  detain  her.     "I'll  have 
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strength  for  it  in  a  minute — I  want — I 
want  to  ask  you  once  more  what  you  re- 
fused me  once — and  it  isn't — it  isn't  that 
times  are  changed,  and  that  you  are  in 
poverty  now,  makes  me  hope  for  better 
luck.  It  is  because  tliis  is  the  request  of 
one,  on  his  death-l)cd — one,  tliat  cannot 
turn  liis  thoughts  away  from  this  Avorld, 
till  he  has  liis  mind  at  ease.  There,  my 
lady,  take  tliat  pockct-hook  and  that  deed, 
throw  them  into  tlie  fire,  there.  They're 
the  only  })roofs  against  the  captain — no  eye 
but  yours  must  ever  see  them. — If  I  could 
see  my  own  beautiful  Miss  Hcleii  once  more 
in  the  old  house  of  her  fatliers — " 

"■  I  will  not  hear  of  this,  sir,"  interposed 
Lady  Eleanoi",  hastily.  '^No  time  or  cir- 
cumstances can  make  any  change  in  the 
feelings  with  which  I  have  already  replied 
to  this  proposal." 

''Helfernan  tells  me,  my  lady,  that  the 
baronetcy  is  certain — don't  go — don't  go — 
It's  the  voice  of  one  you'll  never  hear  again 
calls  on  you.  'Tis  eighty-six  years  have 
crept  to  your  feet,  to  die  !  " 

A  faint  shriek  burst  from  Lady  Eleanor 
— she  tottered,  reeled,  and  fell  fainting  to 
the  grdund. 

Terrified  by  the  sudden  shock,  the  old 
man  rung  his  bell  with  violence,  and 
screamed  i6v  help,  in  accents  where  there 
w^as  no  counterfeited  anxiety ;  and  in  an- 
other moment  his  servant  rushed  in,  follow^- 
ed  by  Nalty,  and  in  a  few  seconds  later  by 
O'Koilly  himself,  who,  hearing  the  cries, 
believed  that  the  effort  to  feign  a  death-bed 
had  turned  into  a  dreadful  realit3\ 

"  There — there — she  is  ill — she  is  dying  ! 
It  w'as  too  much— the  shock  did  it  ! "  cried 
the  old  man,  now  horror-struck  at  the  ruin 
he  had  caused. 

*'  She  is  better — her  pulse  is  coming 
back."  whispered  O'Reilly  ;  *'a  little  water 
to  her  lips — that  will  do." 

'' She  is  coming  to — I  see  it  now,"  said 
old  Hickm.an ;  "leave  the  room.  Bob; 
quick,  before  she  sees  you." 

As  O'Reilly  gently  disengaged  his  arm, 
which,  in  placing  the  fainting  form  on  the 
sofa,  was  laid  beneath  her  head,  Lady  Elea- 
nor slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
upon  him.  O'Reilly  suddenly  became  mo- 
tionless ;  the  calm  and  steady  gaze  seemed 
to  have  parah'zed  him  ;  he  could  not  stir, 
he  could  not  turn  away  his  own  eyes,  but 
stood  like  one  fascinated  and  spell-bound. 

"  Oh,  dear — oli,  dear  ! "  muttered  the 
old  man,  "she'll  know  him  now,  and  see  it 
all  ! " 

"Yes."  exclaimed  Lady  Eleanor,  push- 
ing back  from  her  the  otficious  hands  that 
ministered  about  her.     "Yes,  sir,  I  do  see 


it  all  !  Oh,  let  mc  bo  thankful  for  the 
gleam  of  reason  that  has  guided  me  in  this 
dark  hour.  And  you,  too,  do  you  be 
thankful  that  you  have  been  spared  from 
working  such  deep  iniquity  !  " 

As  she  spoke,  slie  arose,  not  a  vestige  of 
illness  remaining,  but  a  deep  flush  mant- 
ling in  the  cheek  tiiat,  l)ut  a  moment  back, 
was  deathly  pale.  "Farewell,  sir.  You 
had  a  brief  triumph  over  the  fears  of  a  poor 
weak  woman  ;  but  I  forgive  you,  for  you 
have  armed  her  heart  with  a  courage  it 
never  knew  before." 

AVith  these  words  she  moved  calmly  to- 
ward the  door,  which  O'Reilly  in  respect- 
ful silence  held  open  ;  and  then,  descending 
the  stairs  with  a  firm  step,  left  the  house. 

"Is  she  gone,  Bob  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
faintly,  as  the  door  clapped  heavily,  "Is 
she  gone  ?  " 

O'Reilly  made  no  reply,  but  leaned  his 
head  on  the  chimney,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought. 

"I  knew  it  would  fail,"  said  K"alty,  in  a 
whisper  to  O'Reilly. 

"  What's  that  he's  saying,  Bob  ? — what's 
Nalty  saying  ?  " 

"That  he  knew  it  would  fail,  sir,"  re- 
joined O'Reilly,  with  a  bitterness  that 
showed  he  was  not  sorry  to  say  a  distigi-ee- 
able  thing. 

"Ay!  but  !N"alty  was  frightened  about 
his  annuity  ;  he  thought,  maybe,  I'd  die  in 
earnest.     Well,  we've  something  left  yet." 

"What's  that?"  asked  O'Reilly,  almost 
sternly. 

"The  indictment  for  forgery,"  said 
Hickman,  Avith  a  savage  energy. 

"Then  you  must  look  out  for  another 
lawyer,  sir,"  said  Nalty.  .  "That  I  tell 
you  frankly  and  fairlv." 

"What  ■?— I  didn't  hear." 

"He  refuses  to  take  the  conduct  of  such 
a  case,"  said  O'Reilly;  "and,  indeed,  I 
think  on  very  sufficient  grounds."' 

"Ay  !"  muttered  the  old  doctor.  "Then 
I  sup])ose  there  is  no  help  for  it ! — Here, 
Bob,  put  these  i^apers  in  the  fire." 

So  saying,  ho  drew  a  thick  roll  of  docu- 
ments from  beneath  his  pillow,  and  placed 
it  in  his  son's  hand^.  "Put  them  in  the 
blaze,  and  let  me  see  them  burned." 

O'Reilly  did  as  he  Avas  told,  stirring  the 
red  embers  till  the  whole  mass  Avas  con- 
sumed. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  with  all  my  heart," 
said  he,  as  the  flame  died  out.  "That 
was  a  part  of  the  matter  I  ncA'er  felt  easy 
about. " 

"Didn't  you?"  grunted  the  old  man, 
with  a  leer  of  malice.  "'  What  v/as  it  you 
burned,  d'ye  think  ?  " 
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*'Tlic  bills — the  bonds  wiili  young  Dar- 
cy's  signature,"  replied  O'Keilly,  almost 
terrified  by  an  unknown  suspicion. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Bob.,  The  blaze  you 
made  there  was  a  costly  fire  to  you,  as 
you'll  know  one  day. — That  was  my  will." 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE   LANDING   AT   ABOUKIR. 

We  must  now  ask  of  our  reader  to  leave 
for  a  season  this  scene  of  plot  and  intrigue, 
and  turn  with  us  to  a  very  different  picture. 
The  same  morning  which,  on  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  Ireland,  broke  in  storm  and 
hurricane,  dawned  fair  and  joyous  over  the 
shady  shores  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  ruffled 
the  long  rolling  waves  as  they  swept  into 
the  deep  Bay  of  Abonkir.  Here  now  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  ships  lay 
at  anchor,  the  expedition  set  forth  by  Eng- 
land to  arrest  the  devouring  ambition  of 
Buonaparte,  and  rescue  the  land  of  the 
Pyramids  from  bondage. 

While  our  concern  here  is  less  with  the 
great  event  than  with  the  fortune  of  one  of 
its  humble  followers,  we  would  fain  linger 
a  little  over  the  memory  of  this  glorious 
achievement  of  our  country's  arms.  For 
above  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet, 
the  gale  continued  to  blow  wdth  unabated 
fury  ;  a  sea  mountains  high  rolled  into  the 
bay,  accompanied  by  sudden  squalls  of 
such  violence  that  the  largest  ships  of  the 
fleet  could  barely  hold  on  by  their  moor- 
ings, while  many  smaller  ones  were  com- 
pelled to  slip  their  cables,  and  stand  out  to 
sea.  H  the  damage  and  injury  were  not 
important  enough  to  risk  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  the  casualties,  ever  inseparable 
from  such  events,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  force,  a  feeling  grievously  increased 
by  the  first  tidings  that  met  them — 
the  capture  of  one  of  the  officers  and  a 
boat's  crew,  who  were  taken  while  examin- 
ing the  shore,  and  seeking  out  the  fittest 
spot  for  a  landing. 

On  the  7th  of  Maroh  the  wind  and  sea 
subsided,  the  sky  cleared,  and  a  glorious 
sunset  gave  promise  of  a  calm,  so  soon  to 
be  converted  into  a  storm,  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  the  elements.  As  day  closed, 
the  outlying  ships  had  all  returned  to  their 
moorings,  the  accidents  of  the  late  gale 
were  repaired,  and  the  soaked  sails  hung 
flapping  in  the  evening  breeze  to  dry  ; 
while  the  decks  swarmed  with  moving 
figures,  all  eagerly  engaged  in  preparation 
for  that  event,  which  eacli  well  knew  could 


not  now  be  distant.  How  many  a  heart 
tlirobbed  high  with  ecstasy  and  hope,  that 
soon  was  to  l)e  cold — how  many  an  eye 
wandered  over  that  strong  line  of  defenses 
along  the  shore,  that  never  was  to  gaze 
upon  another  sunset !  And  yet,  to  mark 
the  proud  step,  the  flashing  look,  the  eager 
speech  of  all  around,  tl\e  occasion  might 
have  been  deemed  one  of  triumphant 
pleasure  rather  than  the  approach  of  an 
enterprise  full  of  hazard  and  danger.  The 
disappointments  which  the  storm  had  ex- 
cited, l)y  delaying  the  landing,  wei'e  forgot- 
ten altogether,  or  only  thought  of  to 
heighten  the  delight  which  now  they  felt. 

The  rapid  exchange  of  signals  between 
the  line-of-battle  ships  showed  thatprei)ara- 
tions  were  on  foot,  and  many  were  the 
guesses  and  surmises  current  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  or  that  ensign,  each  read- 
ing the  mystery  by  the  light  of  his  inward 
hopes.  On  one  object,  however,  every  eye 
was  fixed  with  a  most  intense  anxiety. 
This  was  an  armed  launch,  which,  shoot- 
ing out  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  three- 
decker,  swept  across  the  bay  with  muffled 
oars.  Nothing  louder  than  a  whisper  broke 
the  silence  on  board  of  her,  as  they  stole 
along  the  still  water,  and  held  on  their 
course  toward  the  shore.  Through  the 
gloom  of  the  falling  night,  they  were  seen 
to  track  each  indenture  of  the  coast — now, 
lying  on  their  oars  to  take  soundings  ;  now, 
delaymg,  to  note  some  spot  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength.  It  was  already  mid- 
night before  "  the  reconnoissance  "  was 
effected,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  ship, 
well  acquainted  with  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  all  the  hazard  that 
awaited  the  hardy  enterprise.  The  only 
part  of  the  coast  approachable  by  boats, 
was  a  low  line  of  beach,  stretching  away 
to  the  left,  from  the  Castle  of  Aboukir, 
and  about  a  mile  in  extent ;  and  this  Avas 
commanded  by  a  semicircular  range  of  sand- 
hills, on  which  the  French  batteries  were 
posted,  and  whose  crest  now  glittered  with 
the  bivouac  fires  of  a  numerous  army. 
From  the  circumstances  of  the  ground,  the 
guns  were  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
a  cross-fire  over  the  bay,  while  a  lower 
range  of  batteries  protected  the  shore,  the . 
terrible  eff'ect  of  whose  practice  might  be 
seen  on  the  torn  and  furrowed  sands  ;  sad 
presage  of  what  a  landing  party  might 
expect !  Besides  these  precautions,  the 
Avhole  breastwork  bristled  with  cannon  and 
mortars  of  various  caliber,  imbedded  in  the 
sand,  nor  was  a  single  position  undefended, 
or  one  measure  of  resistance  omitted,  which 
might  increase  the  hazard  of  an  attacking 
force. 
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Time  was  an  important  object  with  tlic 
English  general ;  rc-cnt'orccmonts  wore  daily 
looked  for  by  the  French  ;  indeed,  it  was 
rumored  tliat  tidings  had  come  of  their 
having  sailed  from  Toulon,  foi*,  with  an 
unparalleled  aiulacity  and  good  fortune 
combined,  a  Froiich  frigate  had  sailed  the 
preceding  day  through  the  midst  of  our 
fleet,  and,  amid  the  triumphant  cheerings 
of  the  shore  l)attcries,  hoi&ted  the  tricolor 
in  the  face  of  our  assembled  ships.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  launch  reached  the  admiral's 
ship,  when  a  signal  ordered  the  presence  of 
all  officers  in  command  to  attend  a  council 
of  war.  The  proceedings  were  quickly 
terminated,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  various  boats  were  seen  returning  to 
their  respective  ships,  the  resolution  being 
taken  to  attack  that  very  morning,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  general  order,  "  to  bring 
the  troops  as  soon  as  possible  before  the 
enemy."  Never  were  tidings  more  wel- 
comed ;  the  delay,  brief  as  it  was,  had 
stimulated  the  ardor  of  the  men  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  they  actually  burned 
with  impatience  to  be  engaged.  The  dis- 
positions for  attack  were  simple,  and  easily 
followed.  A  sloop  of  war,  anchored  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot,  was  named 
as  the  point  of  rendezvous.  By  a  single 
blue  light  at  her  mizon,  the  boats  were  to 
move  toward  her — three  lights  at  the  main- 
top would  announce  that  they  were  all  as- 
sembled— a  single  gun  would  tlien  be  the 
signal  to  make  for  the  shore. 

Strict  orders  w^ere  given  that  no  unusual 
lights  should  be  seen  from  the  ships,  nor 
any  unwonted  sight  or  sound  betray  ex- 
traordinarj'"  preparation.  The  men  were 
mustered  by  the  half-light  in  use  on  board, 
the  ammunition  distriljuted  in  silence,  and 
every  precaution  taken  that  the  attack 
should  have  the  character  of  a  surprise. 
These  orders  were  v/ell  and  closely  followed  ; 
but  so  short  was  the  interval,  and  so  mani- 
fold the  arrangements,  it  was  already  day- 
light before  the  rendezvous  was  accom- 
plished. 

If  the  plan  of  deljarkation  was  easily 
comprehended,  that  of  the  attack  was  not 
less  so.  Nelson  once  summed  up  a  ''general 
order"  by  saying,  "Tiie  captain  will  not 
make  any  mistake  who  lays  his  ship  along- 
side of  an  enemy  of  heavier  metal. "  So  Aber- 
crombie's  last  instructions  were,  "Whenever 
an  officer  may  be  in  want  of  orders,  let  him 
assault  an  enemy's  battery."  These  were 
to  be  carried  by  tlie  bayonet  alone,  and,  of 
the  entire  force,  not  one  man  landed  with 
a  loaded  musket. 

A  few  miiiutes  after  seven  the  signal 
was  given,  and  the  boats  moved  off.     The 


sun  was  high,  a  light  breeze  fanned  the 
water,  the  flags  and  streamers  of  the  ships- 
of-war  floated  proudly  out  as  the  flotilla 
stood  for  the  shore  ;  in  glorious  rivalry 
they  pulled  through  the  surf,  each  eager 
to  be  first,  and  all  the  excitement  of  a  race 
was  imparted  to  this  enterprise  of  peril. 

Conspicuous  among  the  leading  boats 
were  two,  whose  party  efpiipped  in  a  brilliant 
uniform  of  blue  and  silver,  formed  part  of 
the  cavalry  force.  Tlie  inferiority  of  the 
horses  supplied  was  such  that  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  mounted,  and  the 
remainder  had  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  serve  on  foot.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  corps  was  made  up  of  volunteers, 
and  several  young  men  of  family  and  fortune 
were  said  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  commanded  by 
the  Knight  of  Gwynne,  were  called 
"  Darcy's  Volunteers."  It  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  see  the  first  boat  of  this  party,  in 
the  stern  of  which  sat  the  old  kniglit  him- 
self, shoot  out  ahead,  and  amid  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  whole  flotilla,  lead  the  way  in 
shore. 

Eeturning  the  various  salutes  which 
greeted  him,  the  old  man  sat  bare-headed, 
his  silvery  hair  floating  back  in  the  breeze, 
and  his  manly  face  beaming  with  high  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  A  grand  spectacle  for  an  unconcerned 
eye-witness,"  said  an  officer  to  his  neigh- 
bor. 

The  words  reached  Darcy's  ears,  and  he 
called  out,  "I  differ  with  you,  captain.  To 
enjoy  all  the  thrilling  ecstasy  of  this  scene 
a  man  must  have  his  stake  on  the  venture. 
It  is  our  personal  hopes  and  fears  are  ne- 
cessary ingredients  in  the  exalted  feeling. 
I  would  not  stand  on  yonder  cliff  and  look 
on,  for  millions  ;  but  such  a  moment  as 
this  is  glorious."  As  he  spoke,  a  long  line 
of  flame  ran  along  the  heights,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  whole  air  trembled  as  the 
entire  batteries  opened  their  fire.  The  sea 
hissed  and  glittered  with  round  shot  and 
shell ;  while,  in  a  perfect  hurricane,  they 
rained  on  every  side. 

The  suddenness  of  the  cannonade,  and 
the  confusion  consequent  on  the  casualties 
that  followed,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  re- 
tard the  advance,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
French,  to  deter  the  invading  force  alto- 
gether ;  for  as  they  perceived  some  of  the 
boats  to  lie  on  their  oars,  and  others  with- 
drawn to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades, 
a  deafening  cheer  of  triumph  rang  out 
from  the  batteries,  and  was  heard  over  the 
bay.  Scarcely  had  it  been  uttered  when 
the  British  answered  by  another,  whose 
hoarse  roar  bespoke  the  coming  vengeance. 
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The  flotilla  had  now  advanced  within  a 
line  of  bnoys  laid  down  to  direct  tlie  tire, 
and  here  grape  and  musketry  mingled  their 
clattering  with  the  deeper  thunder  of  can- 
non. 

"This  is  sharp  work,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  knight,  as  tiie  spray  twice  splaslied  over 
the  boat,  from  shot  that  fell  close  by. 
"They'll  have  our  range  soon.  Do  you 
mark  how  accurately  the  shots  fall  over  that 
line  of  surf  ?  " 

"That's  a  sand-bank,  sir,"  said  the  cock- 
swain who  steered.  "  There's  barely  draught 
of  water  there  for  heavy  launches." 

"I  perceive  there  is  some  shelter  yonder 
beneath  that  large  battery.  *' 

"They  can  trust  that  spot,"  cried  the 
cockswain,  smiling.  "  There's  a  heavy  surf 
there,  and  no  boat  could  live  through  it. 
But  stay,  there  is  a  boat  about  to  try  it." 
Every  eye  was  now  turned  toward  a  yawl, 
Avhich,  with  twelve  oars,  vigorously  headed 
on  through  the  very  midst  of  a  broken  and 
foam-covered  tract  of  water,  where  jets  of 
sea  sprang  up  fi-om  hidden  rocks,  and  cross 
currents  warred  and  contended  against  each 
other. 

The  hazardous  venture  was  not  alone 
watched  by  those  in  the  boats,  but,  from 
the  crowning  ridge  of  batteries,  from  every 
cliff  and  crag  on  shore,  wondering  enemies 
gazed  on  the  hardihood  of  the  daring. 

"They'll  do  it  yet,  sir— they'll  do  it  yet," 
cried  the  cockswain,  Avild  with  excitement. 
"  There's  deep  water  inside  that  reef." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out,  when  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  opened  from  the  large 
battery.  The  balls  fell  on  every  side  of  the 
boat,  and  at  length  one  struck  her  on  the 
stem,  rending  her  open  from  end  to  end, 
and  scattering  lier  shivered  planks  over  the 
surfy  sea. 

A  shout,  a  cheer,  a  drowning  cry  from 
the  sinking  crew,  and  all  was  over. 

So  sudden  and  so  complete  Avas  this 
dreadful  catastrophe,  that  they  who  wit- 
nessed it  almost  douljted  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  nor  were  the  victors  long  to 
enjoy  this  triumph ;  the  very  discharge 
which  sunk  the  boat  having  burst  a  mortar, 
and  ignited  a  mass  of  powder  near,  a  terri- 
ble e.xjilosion  followed.  A  dense  column  of 
smoke  and  sand  filled  the  air,  and  when 
this  cleared  away,  the  face  of  the  battery 
was  perceived  to  be  rent  in  two. 

"  We  can  do  it  now,  lads,"  cried  Darcy. 
"  They'll  never  recover  from  the  confusion 
yonder  in  time  to  see  us."  A  cheer  mot 
liis  words,  and  the  cockswain  turned  the 
boat's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  reef. 

Closely  follotved  by  their  comi-ades  in  the 
second  boat,  they  pulled  along  through  the 


surf  like  men  whose  lives  were  on  the  ven- 
ture ;  four  arms  to  every  oar,  the  craft 
bounded  through  the  boiling  tide ;  twice 
the  keel  was  felt  to  graze  the  rocky  bed, 
but  the  strong  impulse  of  the  boat's  "  way  " 
carried  her  through,  and  soon  they  floated 
in  the  still  water  within  the  reef. 

"It  shoals  fast  here,"  cried  the  cock- 
swain. 

"  What's  the  depth  ?  "  asked  Darcy. 

"  Scarcely  above  three  feet.  If  we  throw 
over  our  six-pounder — " 

"No,  no.  It's  but  wading,  after  all. 
Keep  your  muskets  dry,  move  together, 
and  we  shall  be  the  first  to  touch  the  sliore." 
As  he  said  this,  he  sprang  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  into  the  sea,  and  waving  his  hat 
above  his  head,  began  his  progress  toward 
the  land.  "Come  along,  gentlemen,  we've 
often  done  as  much  when  salmon-fishing  in 
our  own  rivers."  Thus,  lightly  jesting, 
and  encouraging  his  party,  he  waded  on, 
with  all  the  seeming  carelessness  of  one  bent 
on  some  scheme  of  pleasure. 

The  large  batteries  had  no  longer  the 
range,  but  a  dreadful  fire  of  musketry  was 
poured  in  from  the  heights,  and  several 
brave  fellows  fell  mortally  wounded,  ere  the 
strand  was  i-eached.  Cheered  by  the  ap- 
proving shouts  of  thousands  from  the  boats, 
they  at  length  touched  the  beach,  and  wild 
and  disorderly  as  had  been  their  advance 
when  breasting  the  waves,  no  sooner  had 
they  landed  than  discipline  resumed  its 
sway,  .and  the  words,  "Fall  in,  men,"  were 
obeyed  with  the  prompt  precision  of  a  pa- 
rade. A  strong  body  of  tirailleurs,  scattered 
along  the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  through 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  galled  them 
with  a  drooping  and  destructive  fire  as  they 
formed  ;  nor  was  it  till  an  advanced  party 
had  driven  these  back,  that  the  dispositions 
could  be  well  and  properly  taken.  By  this 
time  several  other  boats  had  touched  the 
shore,  and  already  detachments  from  the 
40th,  28th,  and  43d  regiments  were  drawn 
up  along  the  beach,  and,  from  these,  fre- 
quent cries  and  shouts  were  heard,  encour- 
aging and  cheering  the  "  volunteers,"  who 
alone,  of  all  the  force,  had  yet  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy. 

A  brief  but  most  dangerous  interval  now 
followed  ;  for  the  boats,  assailed  by  a  mur- 
derous fire,  had  sustained  severe  losses,  and 
a  short  delay  inevitably  followed,  assisting 
the  wounded,  or  rescuing  those  who  had 
fallen  into  the  sea.  Had  the  French  prof- 
ited by  this  pause,  to  bear  down  upon  the 
small  force  now  drawn  up,  inactive  on  the 
beach,  the  fate  of  that  great  achievement 
might  have  been  periled  ;  as  it  happened, 
however,  nothing  was  further  from  their 
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thought  than  coming  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  British,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  distant  but  still  destruc- 
tive cannonade.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
the  audacity  of  those  who  first  landed,  and 
Avho— a  mere  handful — assumed  the  offen- 
sive, might  have  been  the  reason  of  this 
conduct ;  certain  it  is,  the  boats,  for  a  time 
retarded,  were  permitted  again  to  move 
forward  and  disembark  their  men,  with  no 
other  resistance  than  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries. 

Tiie  three  first  regiments  Vliich  gained 
the  land  were,  strangely  enough,  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  different  nationalities  of 
the  empire,  and  scarcely  were  the  words, 
"  Forward  !  to  the  assault !  "  given,  when 
an  emulative  struggle  began,  which  should 
first  reach  the  to])  and  cross  bayonets  with 
the  French.  On  the  left,  and  nearest  to  the 
causeway  that  led  up  the  heights,  stood  the 
Highlandei's.  These  formed  under  an 
overwhelming  shower  of  grape  and  niusJ\ct- 
ry,  and,,  with  pibrochs  playing,  marched 
steadily  forward.  The  40t]i  made  an  effort 
to  pass  them,  which  caused  a  momentary 
confusion,  ending  in  an  order  for  this  regi- 
ment to  halt,  and  support  the  42d,  and 
while  this  was  taking  place,  the  28th  rush- 
ed to  the  ascent  in  broken  parties,  and  fol- 
lowing the  direction  the  '^  volunteers  "  had 
taken  in  pursuit  of  the  tirailleurs,  they 
mounted  the  heights  together. 

So  suddenly  was  the  tirailleur  force  re- 
pelled, that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  give 
the  alarm,  when  the  28th  passed  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  prepared  to  charg?.  The 
Irish  regiment,  glorying  in.  being  the  first 
to  reach  the  top,  cheered  madly,  and  bore 
down.  The  French  poured  in  a  single 
volley,  and  fell  tiack  ;  not  to  retreat,  but  to 
entice  pursuit.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 
The  28th  pursued  them  hotly,  and  almost 
at  once  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  nar- 
row gorge  of  the  sand-hills,  and  exposed  to 
a  terrific  cross-fire.  To  retreat  was  impos- 
sible ;  their  own  weight  drove  them  on, 
and  the  deafening  cheers  of  their  comrades 
drowned  every  word  of  command.  Grape 
at  half-musket  distance  plowed  through 
their  ranks,  while  one  continuous  ci'ash  of 
small-ai-ms  showed  the  number  and  close- 
ness of  their  foes. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Darcy,  whose 
party  was  advancing  by  a  smaller  gorge, 
ascended  a  height,  and  beheld  the  perilous 
condition  of  his  gallant  countrymen.  There 
was  but  one  way  to  liberate  them,  and  that 
involved  their  own  destruction  :  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  French  flank,  and  while 
devoting  themselves  to  death,  enable  the 
28th   to  retire  or  make  head  against  the  i 


opposing  force.  AVhile  Darcy,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  made  known  his  plan  to 
those  around  him,  the  opportunity  for  its 
employment  most  strikingly  presented 
itself.  A  momentaiy  repulse  of  the  French 
had  driven  a  part  of  their  column  to  the 
high-road  lc;iding  to  Alexandria,  where  al- 
ready several  baggage  carts  and  ammunition 
wagons  were  gathered.  Tliis  movement 
seemed  so  like  retreat,  tluit  Darcy *s  san- 
guine nature  was  deceived,  and  calling  out, 
"Come  along,  lads — they  arc  running  al- 
ready !  "  he  dashed  onward,  followed  by  his 
gallant  band.  His  attack,  if  inefficient  for 
want  of  numbers,  was  critical  in  point  of 
time.  The  same  instant  that  the  French 
were  assailed  by  him  in  flank,  the  42d  had 
gained  the  summit  and  attacked  them  in 
front ;  fresh  battalions  each  moment  ar- 
rived, and  now  along  the  entire  crest  of  the 
ridge  the  fight  raged  fiercely.  One  after 
the  other  the  batteries  were  stormed,  and 
carried  by  our  infantry  at  the  bayonefs 
point,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  landing,  the  British  flag  waved 
over  seven  of  the  nine  heavy  batteries. 

The  battle,  severe  as  it  was  on  the 
heights,  was  maintained  with  even  greater 
slaughter  on  the  shore.  The  French,  en- 
deavoring, too  late,  to  repair  the  error  of 
not  resisting  the  actual  landing,  had  now 
thrown  an  immense  force  by  a  flank  move- 
ment on  the  British  battalions  ,  and  this 
attack  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  com- 
bined, was,  for  its  duration,  the  great  event 
of  the  day.  For  a  brief  space  it  appeared 
impossible  for  the  few  regiments  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  such  an  encounter ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  artillery  of  the  gun- 
boats stationed  along  the  shore,  they  must 
have  yielded.  Their  fire,  how^ever,  was 
terribly  destructive,  sweeping  through  the 
columns  as  they  came  up,  and  actually  cut- 
ting lanes  in  the  dense  squadrons. 

Ee-enforcements  ]ioured  in,  besides,  at 
every  instant,  and  after  a  bloody  and  anx- 
ious struggle,  the  British  Avere  enabled  to 
take  the  offensive,  and  advance  against 
their  foes.  The  French,  already  weakened 
by  loss,  and  dispirited  by  failure,  did  not 
await  the  conflict,  but  retired  slowly,  it  is 
true,  and  in  perfect  order,  on  one  of  the 
roads  leading  into  the  great  highway  to 
Alexandria. 

Victory  had  even  more  unequivocally 
pronounced  for  the  British  on  the  heights. 
By  this  time  every  battery  was  in"  their 
possession.  The  enemy  were  in  full  flight 
toward  Alexandria,  the  tumultuous  mass 
occasionally  assailed  by  our  light  infantry, 
to  whom,  from  our  deficiency  in  cavalry, 
was  assiarned  the  dutv  of  harassing  the  re- 
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treat.  It,  was  liere  that  Darcy's  Volun- 
teers, now  reduced  to  onc-tliird  of  their 
original  number,  liighly  distinguished 
themselves,  not  only  attacking  the  Hank  of 
the  retiring  enemy,  but  seizing  every  op- 
portunity oi'  ground  to  assail  them  in  front, 
and  retard  their  flight. 

In  one  of  these  onslaughts,  for  such  they 
were,  the  "  volunteers "  became  inextric- 
ably entangled  with  the  enemy,  and  al- 
though fighting  with  the  desperation  of 
tigers,  volley  after  volley  tore  through  them; 
and  the  French,  maddened  by  the  loss  they 
had  already  suifered  at  their  hands,  liastened 
to  finish  thera  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  French  officers, 
a'measure  in  itself  not  devoid  of  peril,  that 
any  were  spared  ;  and  those  fcvN^,  bleeding 
and  mangled,  were  hurried  along  as  prison- 
ers, the  only  triumph  of  that  day's  battle  ! 

The  strange  spectacle  of  an  affray  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  retiring  column,  was  seen 
by  the  British  in  pursuit,  and  the  memory 
of  this  scene  is  preserved  among  the  inci- 
dents of  that  day's  achievements. 

Many  and  desperate  attempts  Avere  made 
to  rescue  the  prisoners.  The  French,  how- 
ever, received  the  charges  with  deadly  vol- 
leys, and  as  their  flanks  were  now  covered 
by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs,  they  were  enabled 
to  continue  their  retreat  on  Alexandria,  pro- 
tected by  the  circumstances  of  the  ground, 
every  point  of  which  they  had  favorably 
occupied.  The  battle  was  now  over  ;  guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores  were  all  landed  ;  on 
the  heights,  the  English  ensign  waved  tri- 
umphantly ;  and,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  French  masses  were  seen  in  fliglit,  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  lines  of  Alexandria. 

It  was  a  glorious  moment  as  the  last 
column  ascended  the  cliffs,  to  find  their 
gallant  comrades  masters  of  the  Frencli 
position  in  its  entire  extent.  Here,  now, 
two  brigades  reposed  with  piled  arms,  guns, 
mortars",  camp  equipage,  and  military  chests 
strewed  on  every  side,  all  attesting  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  victory  which  even  a  French 
bulletin  could  hardly  venture  to  disavow. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that,  at  times  liko 
this,  the  feeling  of  high  excitement  sub- 
dues all  sense  of  the  regret  so  natural  to 
scenes  of  suffering  ;  and  thus,  amid  many 
a  sight  and  sound  of  woe,  glad  shouts  of 
triumph  were  raised,  and  heartfelt  bursts  of 
Joyous  recognition  broke  forth  as  friends 
met,  and  'blasped  each  other's  hands.  In- 
cidents of  the  battle,  traits  of  individual 
heroism,  were  recorded  on  every  side  :  anec- 
dotes then  told  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
remembered,  many  a  year  after,  among  the 
annals  of  regimental  glory  ! 

It  is  but  seldom,  at  such  moments,  that 


men  can-turn  from  the  tlieme  of  triumph 
to  think  of  the  more  disastrous  events  of 
the  day  ;  and  yet  a  general  feeling  of  sorrow 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  brave  ''vol- 
unteers," of  whose  fate  none  could  bring 
any  tidings  ;  some  asserting  that  they  had 
all  fallen  to  a  man  on  the  road  leading  to 
Alexandria,  others  affirming  that  they  were 
carried  oft'  prisoners  by  the  French  cavalry. 

A  party  of  light  infantry,v/ho  had  closely 
followed  the  enemy  till  nightfall,  had  dis- 
patched some  of  their  wounded  to  the  rear, 
and  by  these  the  news  came,  that,  in  an  open 
space  beside  the  high-road,  tlie  ground  was 
covered  with  bodies  in  the  well-known  blue 
and  silver  of  the  "volunteers."  One  only 
of  these  exhibited  signs  of  life,  and  him  they 
had  placed  among  the  wouiidcd  in  one  of 
the  carts,  and  brought  back  with  them.  As 
will  often  happen,  single  instances  of  suffer- 
ing excite  more  of  compassionate  pity  than 
wide-spread  alffiction  ;  and  so  here.  When 
death  and  agony  were  on  every  hand — 
whole  v^'agons  filled  vv^ith  maimed  and 
dying  comrades — a  closely-wedged  group 
gathered  around  the  dying  volunteer,  their 
saddened  faces  betraying  emotions  that  all 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  day  had  never 
evoked. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  said  thcL surgeon  to  the 
field-officer  who  had  called  him  to  the  spot. 
''  There  is  internal  bleeding,  besides  this 
ghastly  saber-cut." 

"  Who  knows  him  ? ''  said  the  officer, 
looking  around  ;  but  none  made  answer. 
"  Can  no  one  tell  his  name  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  seconds ; 
when  the  dying  man  lifted  his  failing  eyes 
upward,  and  turned  them  slowly  around  on 
the  group.  A  slight  tremor  siiook  his  lips, 
'as  if  with  an  effort  to  speak  ;  but  no  sound 
issued.  Yet  in  the  terrible  eagerness  of  his 
features  might  be  seen  the  working  of  a 
spirit  fiercely  struggling  for  utterance. 

''Yes,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  officer, 
stooping  down  beside  him,  and  taking  his 
hand.      "  I  was  asking  for  your  name." 

A  faint  smile  and  a  slight  nod  of  the  head 
seemed  to  acknov/ledge  the  speech. 

"He  is  speaking — hush!  I  hear  his 
voice,"  cried  the  officer. 

An  almost  inaudible  murmur  moved  his 
lips — then  a  shivering  shook  his  frame — 
and  his  head  fell  heavily  back.' 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

"Death,"  said  the  surgeon,  with  the 
solemn  calm  of  one  habituated  to  such 
scenes.  "  His  last  words  were  strange — did 
you  hear  them  ?  " 

"I  thought  he  said  'court-martial.'" 

The  surgeon  nodded,  and  turned  to  move 
awav. 
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"See  here,  sir,"  said  a  sergeant,  as  open- 
ing tlie  dead  man's  coat  he  drew  foctli  a 
wliitc  handkerchief,  "  the  jooor  fellow  was 
evidently  trying  to  write  his  name  with  liis 
own  blood ;  here  are  some  letters  clear 
enough.     L-e-o,  and  this  is  an  n,  or  m." 

''I  know  him  now,"  cried  another. 
''This  was  the  volunteer  who  joined  us  at 
Malta ;  hut  Colonel  Darcy  got  him  ex- 
changed into  his  own  corps.  His  name 
was  Leonard." 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 

THE     FRENCH    RETREAT. 

Let  lis  now  turn  to  the  Knight  of 
Gwynne,  who,  wounded  and  bleeding,  was 
carried  along  in  the  torrent  of  the  retreat. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  witnessed  the  total 
slaughter  or  capture  of  the  gallant  band  he 
had  so  bravely  led  into  action  but  a  few  hours 
before,  and  now,  with  one  arm  powerless,  and 
a  saber-cut  in  the  side,  could  barely  keep 
np  with  the  hurried  steps  of  the  flying 
army. 

From  the  few  survivors  among  his  fol- 
lowers, not  one  of  whom  was  un wounded, 
he  received  every  proof  of  affectionate  de- 
votion. If  they  were  proud  of  the  gallant 
old  officer  as  their  leader,  they  actually 
loved  him  like  a  father.  The  very  last  in- 
cident of  their  struggle  was  an  effort  to  cut 
through  the  closing  ranks  of  tlie  French, 
and  secure  his  escape  ;  and  although  one 
of  the  volunteers  almost  lifted  him  into  the 
saddle,  from  which  he  had  torn  the  rider, 
Darcy  would  not  leave  his  comrades,  but 
cried  out,  '^  What  signifies  a  prisoner  more 
or  less,  lads  ?  The  victory  is  ours,  let  that 
console  us."  The  brave  follow,  who  had 
periled  his  life  for  his  leader,  was  cut 
down  at  the  same  instant.  Darcy  saw  him 
bleeding  and  disarmed,  and  had  but  time 
to  throw  him  his  last  pistol,  when  he  was 
driven  onward,  and,  in  the  mingled  con- 
fusion of  the  movement,  beheld  him  no 
more. 

The  exasperation  of  a  defeat  so  totally 
unlocked  for,  had  made  the  French  almost 
savage  in  their  vindictiveness,  and  nothing 
but  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  could  have  saved  the  prisoners  from 
the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  infuriated  sol- 
diery. As  it  was,  insulting  e})ithets,  oaths, 
and  obnoxious  threats,  met  them  at  every 
moment  of  the  halt,  and  at  each  new  suc- 
cess of  the  British  their  fury  broke  out 
afresh,  accompanied  by  m.enacing  gestures, 
that  seemed  to  dare  and  defy  every  fear  of 
discipline. 

VOL.  n. — 19 


Darcy,  whom  personal  considerations 
were  ever  the  last  to  influence,  smiled  at 
these  brutal  demonstrations,  delighted  at 
heart  to  witness  such  palpable  evidence  ot 
insubordination  in  the  enemy,  nor  could  he, 
in  the  very  midst  of  outrages  whicli  periled 
his  life,  avoid  comparing  to  his  followers 
the  French  troops  of  former  days  with  these 
soldiers  of  the  republic.  "I  remember 
them  at  Quebec,"  said  he,  "under  Mont- 
calm. It  may  be  too  much  to  say.  that  the 
spirit  of  a  monarchy  had  imparted  a  sense 
of  chivalry  to  its  defenders,  but  certainly  it 
is  fair  to  think,  that  the  bloody  orgies  of 
a  revolutionary  capital  have  made  a  ruffian 
and  ruthless  soldiery." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  consola- 
tion open,  for  he  beheld  on'  every  side  of 
him,  in  the  disorder  of  the  force,  the  moral 
discouragement  of  the  army,  and  the  mea- 
ger preparations  made  for  the  defense  of 
Alexandria.  AVoundcd  and  weary,  he  took 
full  note  of  these  various  circumstances, 
and  made  them  the  theme  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  companions  in  captivity. 
"There  is  little  here,  lads,"  said  he,  "to 
make  us  fear  a  long  imprisonment.  The 
gallant  fellows,  whose  watch-fires  crown 
yonder  hills,  will  soon  bivouac  here.  All 
these  preparations  denote  haste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. These  stockades  will  offer  faint  re- 
sistance, their  guns  seem  in  many  instances 
unserviceable,  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  their  infantry  to-day,  we  need  never 
fear  the  issue  of  a  struggle  with  them." 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  an  occasional 
halt,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  soldiery — 
their  bearing  and  their  equipment — and 
openly  communicated  to  his  comrades  his 
opinion  that  the  French  army  was  no  long- 
er the  formidable  force  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  that  the  first  heavy  reverse 
would  be  its  dismemberment.  In  all  the 
confidence  a  foreign  language  suggests,  he 
spoke  his  mind  freely  and  without  reserve, 
not  sparing  the  officers  in  his  criticisms, 
which  now  and  then  took  a  form  of  drollery 
that  drew  laughter  from  the  other  prisoners. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  some  remark  of  this 
kind,  and  while  the  merriment  had  not  yet 
subsided,  that  a  French  major,  who  had 
more  than  once  shown  interest  for  the  ven- 
erable old  soldier,  rode  close  up  to  his  side 
and  whispered  a  few  wo!'ds  of  friendly  cau- 
tion in  his  ear,  while  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible gesture,  he  pointed  to  a  grouj)  of 
prisoners  who  accompanied  the  knight's 
party,  and  persisted  in  pressing  close  to 
where  he  walked.  These  were  four  dra- 
goons of  Hompesch's  regiment,  then  serving 
with  the  British  army,  but  a  corps  which  had 
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taken  no  part  in  the  laic  action.  Darcy 
could  not  licli^  wondering  at  their  capture, 
a  feeling  not  devoid  of  distrust,  as  he  re- 
marked that  neither  tlieir  dress  nor  accou- 
tcrments  bore  any  trace  of  the  fierce  strug- 
gle, while  their  manner  exhibited  a  degree 
of  rude  assurance  and  effrontery,  rather 
than  the  regretful  feelings  of  men  taken 
prisoners. 

]Jarcy's  attention  was  not  permitted  to 
dwell  much  more  on  the  circumstance,  for, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  column  was  halted, 
in  order  that  the  wounded  might  pass  on, 
and  in  the  sad  spectacle  that  now  presented 
itself,  all  memory  of  his  own  griefs  was 
merged.  The  procession  was  a  long  one, 
and  seemed  even  more  so  than  it  was,  from 
the  frequent  halts  in  front,  the  road  being 
choked  up  by  tumbrels  and  wagons,  all  con- 
fusedly mixed  up  in  the  hurry  of  retreat. 
Night  was  now  falling  fast,  but  still  there 
was  liglit  enough  to  descry  the  ghastly 
looks  of  the  poor  fellows,  suffering  in  every 
variety  of  agony.  Some  sought  vent  to 
their  tortures  by  shouts  and  cries  of  pain  ; 
ethers  preserved  a  silence,  that  seemed  from 
their  agonized  features  an  effort  as  dreadful 
as  the  very  vv^ounds  themselves  ;  many  were 
already  mad  with  suffering,  and  sang  and 
blasphemed,  with  shrieks  of  mingled  reck- 
lessness and  misery.  What  a  terrible  re- 
verse to  the  gioi'y  of  war,  and  how  far  deep- 
er into  the  heart  do  such  scenes  2:>enetrate 
than  all  the  triumphs  the  most  successful 
camjiaign  has  ever  gathered  !  While  Darcy 
still  gazed  on  this  sad  sight,  he  Avas  gently 
touched  on  the  arm  by  the  same  officer  who 
had  addressed  him  before,  saying,  "There 
is  an  English  soldier  here  among  the  Avound- 
ed,  who  v/ishes  to  speak  with  you  ;  it  is 
against  my  orders  to  ]3ermit  it,  but  be  brief 
and  cautious."  With  a  motion  to  a  litter 
some  paces  in  the  rear,  the  officer  moved  on 
to  his  place  in  the  column,  nor  waited  for 
any  reply. 

The  knight  lost  not  a,  second  in  profiting 
by  the  kind  suggestion,  but,  in  the  now 
thickening  gloom,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  discover  the  object  of  his  search. 
At  length  he  caught  sight  of  the  well- 
known  uniform  of  his  corps  —  the  blue 
jacket  slashed  with  silver — as  it  was  thrown 
loosely  over  the  figure,  and  partly  over  the 
face  of  a  wounded  soldier.  Gently  remov- 
ing it,  he  gazed  with  steadfastness  at  the 
jtale  and  Ijloodlcss  countenance  of  a  young 
and  handsome  man,  who,  with  half-closed 
eyelids,  lay  scarcely  breathing  before  him. 
"Do  you  know  me,  my  poor  fellow  ?"  whis- 
pered Darcy,  bending  down  over  him — "  do 
you  know  me  ?  For  I  feel  as  if  we  should 
know  each  other  well,  and  had- -met  before 


this."  The  wounded  man  mot  his  glance 
with. a  look  of  kind  acknowledgment,  but 
made  no  effort  to  speak  ;  a  faint  sigh  broke 
from  him,  as  with  a  tremulous  hand  he 
pushed  back  the  jacket  and  showed  a  terri- 
ble bayonet  stab  in  the  chest,  from  which, 
at  each  respiration,  the  blood  welled  out  in 
florid  rivulets. 

"Where  is  the  surgeon  ?"  said  Darcy  to 
the  soldier  beside  the  litter. 

"lie  is  here,  monsieur,"  said  a  sharp- 
looking  man,  who,  without  coat,  and  with 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  came  hastily  for- 
ward. 

"Can  you  look  to  this  poor  fellow  for 
me?"  whispered  Darcy,  while  he  pressed 
into  the  not  unwilling  hand  of  the  doctor 
a  somewhat  weighty  purse. 

"We  can  do  little  more  than  put  a  pad 
on  a  wounded  vessel  just  now,"  said  the 
surgeon,  as  with  practiced  coolness  he  split 
up  with  a  scissors  the  portions  of  dress 
arotind  the  wound.  "When  we  have  been 
once  housed  in  the  hospital — Parbleu  ! " 
cried  he,  interrupting  himself,  "  this  is  a 
severe  affair." 

Darcy  turned  away  while  the  remorseless 
fingers  of  the  surgeon  probed  the  gaping 
incision,  and  then  whispered  low,  "Can  he 
recover  ? " 

"Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  who  knows  ?  There 
is  enotTgh  mischief  here  to  kill  half  a  squad- 
ron ;  but  some  fellows  get  through  any- 
thing. If  Ave  had  him  in  a  quiet  chamber 
of  the  Faubourg,  with  a  good  nurse,  and 
all  still  and  tranquil  about  him,  there's  no 
saying ;  but  here,  with  some  seven  hundred 
others  —  many  as  bad,  some  worse  than 
himself — the  chances  are  greatly  against 
him.  Come,  hoAvever,  Ave'll  do  our  best 
for  him."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  pass 
ligatures  on  some  bleeding  arteries  ;  and 
although  speaking  rapidly  all  the  Avhile, 
his  motions  were  CA^en  still  more  cpiick  and 
hurried.  "  How  old  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  sur- 
geon, suddenly,  as  he  gazed  attentively  at 
the  youth. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Darcy.  "He 
belonged  to  my  own  corps,  and  by  the  lace 
on  his  jacket,  I  see,  must  have  been  a  vol- 
unteer ;  but  I  shame  to  say  I  don't  remem- 
ber even  his  name." 

"  He  knoAvs  you^  then,"  replied  the  doe- 
tor,  who,  Avith  the  shrcAvd  perception  of 
his  craft,  Avatched  the  working  of  the  sick 
man's  features.  "  Is't  not  so  ?  "  said  he, 
stooping  down  and  speaking  Avith  marked 
distinctness.      "You  knoAv  your  colonel  ?" 

A  gesture,  too  faint  to  be  called  a  nod  of 
the  head,  and  a  slight  motion  of  the  eye- 
broAvs,  seemed  to  assent  to  this  question ; 
and  Darcy,  whose  laboring  faculties  strug- 
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gled  to  bring  np  some  clew  to  the  memory 
of  a  face  lie  was  convinced  he  liad  known 
before,  was  about  to  speak  again,  when  a 
mounted  orderly,  with  a  led  horse  beside 
him,  rode  ur»  to  the  spot,  and  looking 
round  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one,  said, 

"  The  English  colonel,  I  believe  ?  "  The 
knight  nodded.  "  You  are  to  mount  this 
horse,  sir,"'  continued  the  orderly,  "and 
proceed  to  the  head-quarters  at  once." 

The  doctor  whispered  a  few  hasty  sen- 
tences, and  while  promising  to  bestow  his 
greatest  care  upon  the  sick  man,  assured 
Darcy  that  at  the  head-quarters  he  would 
soon  obtain  adniission  of  the  wounded  vol- 
unteer into  the  officers'  hospital. 

Partly  comforted  by  this,  and  partly 
yielding  to  what  he  knew  was  the  inevitable 
course  of  fortune,  the  knight  took  a  fare- 
Avell  look  of  his  follower,  and  mountetl  the 
horse  provided  for  him. 

Darcy  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  wounded  soldier's  case  to  think 
much  on  what  might  await  himself ;  nor  did 
he  notice  for  some  time  that  they  had  ,left 
the  high  -  road  by  which  the  troops  were 
marching  for  a  narrower  causeway,  leading, 
as  it  seemed,  not  into,  but  at  one  side  of 
Alexandria.  It  mattered  so  little  to  him, 
however,  which  way  they  followed,  that  he 
paid  no  further  attention,  nor  was  he  aware 
of  their  progress  till  they  entered  a  little 
mud-built  village,  which  swarmed  with 
dogs,  and  miserable  -  looking,  half -clothed 
Arabs. 

"How  do  they  call  this  village?"  said 
the  knight,  speaking  now  for  the  first  time 
to  his  guide. 

"El  Etscher,"  replied  the  soldier  ;  "and 
here  we  halt."  At  the  same  moment  he 
dismounted  at  the  door  of  a  low,  mean- 
looking  house  ;  and  having  ushered  Darcy 
into  a  small  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp, 
de])arted. 

The  knight  listened  to  the  sharp  tramp 
of  the  horses'  feet  as  they  moved  away, 
and,  when  they  had  gone  beyond  hearing, 
the  silence  that  followed  fell  heavily  and 
drearily  on  his  spirits.  After  sitting  for 
somQ  time  in  expectation  of  seeing  some 
one  sent  after  him,  he  arose  and  went  to 
the  door,  but  there  now  stood  a  sentry 
posted.  He  returned  at  once  within  the 
room,  and  partly  overcome  by  fatigue,  aud 
partly  from  the  confusion  of  his  own 
harassed  thoughts,  he  leaned  his  head  on 
the' table  and  slept  soundly. 

"Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,"  said  a 
voice  at  his  ear,  as,  some  hours  later  in  the 
night,  he  was  awakened  from  his  slumbers. 
**You   will    be    pleased    to    follow    me." 


Darcy  looked  up  and  beheld  a  young  officer, 
who  stood  respectfully  before  him  ;  and 
though  for  a  second  or  so  he  could  not  re- 
member where  he  was,  the  memory  soon 
came  back,  and  without  a  word  he  followed 
his  conductor. 

The  officer  led  the  way  across  a  dirty, 
ill-paved  court-yard,  and  entered  a  building 
beyond  it  of  gi-eater  size,  but  ajtparently  not 
less  dilapidated  than  that  the}  had  quitted. 
From  the  hall,  which  was  lighted  with  a 
large  lamp,  they  could  perceive  through  an 
open  door  a  range  of  stables  filled  with 
horses ;  at  the  opposite  side  a  door  corres- 
ponding with  this  one,  at  which  a  dragoon 
stood  with  his  carbine  on  his  arm.  At  a 
AvOrd  from  the  officer,  the  soldier  moved 
aside  and  permitted  them  to  enter. 

The  room  into  which  they  proceeded 
was  large,  but  almost  destitute  of  furniture. 
A  common  deal  table  stood  in  the  middle, 
littered  w^ith  military  cloaks,  swords,  and 
shakos.  In  one  corner  was  a  screen,  from 
behind  which  the  only  light  proceeded, 
and,  with  a  gesture  toward  this,  the  officer 
motioned  Darcy  to  advance,  while  with 
noiseless  footsteps  he  himself  withdrew. 

Darcy  moved  forward,  and  soon  came 
within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  screen, 
and  in  front  of  an  officer  in  a  plain  uniform, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Maps,  re- 
turns, printed  orders,  and  letters  lay  strewed 
about  him,  and  in  the  small  brazier  of 
burning  wood  beside  him  might  be  seen  the 
charred  remains  of  a  great  heap  of  papers. 
Darcy  had  full  a  minute  to  contemplate 
the  figure  before  him  ere  he  was  noticed. 
The  Frenchman  was  short  and  muscular, 
with  a  thick,  bushy  head  of  hair,  bald  in 
the  center  of  the  head.  His  features  were 
full  of  intelligence  and  quickness,  but 
more  unmistakably  denoted  violence  of 
temj^er,  and  the  coarse  nature  of  one 
not  born  to  his  present  rank,  which 
seemed,  at  least,  that  of  a  field  officer. 
His  hands  Avere  covered  w4tli  rings,  but 
their  shape  and  color  scarcely  denoted  that 
such  ornaments  were  native  to  them. 

"  Ha — the  English  colonel— sit  down, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Darcy,  pointing  to  a 
chair,  without  rising  from  his  own.  Darcy 
seated  himself  with  the  easy  composure  of 
one  who  felt  that  in  any  situation  his  birth 
and  breeding  made  him  unexceptionable 
company. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  sir.  I  have  re- 
ceived orders,  that  is,"  said  he,  speaking 
with  the  greatest  rajiidity  aud  a  certain 
thickness  of  utterance  very  difficult  to 
follow,  "to  send  for  you  here,  and  make 
certain  inquiries,  your  answers  to  which 
will   entirely   decide    the   conduct  of    the 
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commander-in-cliicf  in  your  l)ohalf.  You 
lire  not  aware,  perhaps,  liow  completely 
you  liavo  put  this  in  our  power  ?  " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Darcy,  smiling,  ''my 
condition  as  a  prisoner  of  war  makes  me 
subject  to  the  usual  hardsliips  of  such  a 
lot ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  ])e- 
culiar  to  my  case  that  would  warrant  you 
in  proposing  even  one  question  which  a 
gentleman  and  a  British  officer  could  refuse 
to  answer." 

"  Tliere  is  exactly  such  an  exception," 
replied  the  Frenchman,  hastily.  '^  The 
proofs  are  very  easy,  and  nearer  at  hand 
than  you  think  of."- 

"  You  have  certainly  excited  my  curiosity, 
sir,"  said  the  kniglit,  with  composure ; 
'''you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  the  feel- 
ing is  unalloyed  by  any  i'ear." 

''\\o  sliall  see  that  presently,"  said  the 
French  officer,  rising  and  moving  toward 
the  door  of  an  apartment  which  Darcy  had 
not  noticed.  "Auguste,"  cried  he,  ''is 
that  report  ready  ?  "  The  answer  was  not 
audible  to  the  knight.  But  the  officer 
resumed,  "No  matter;  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose."  And  hastily  taking  a  paper 
from  the  hands  of  a  subaltern,  he  returned 
to  his  place  witliin  the  screen.  "A  gentle- 1 
man  so  conversant  Avith  our  language,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  ignorant  of 
our  institutions.  Now,  sir,  to  make  a  very 
brief  aiiair  of  this,  you  have,  in  contra- 
vention to  a  law  passed  in  the  second  year 
of  the  republic,  ventured  to  apply  opjjro- 
brious  epithets  to  the  forces  of  France  ; 
ridiculing  the  manner,  bearing,  and  con- 
duct of  our  troops,  and  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  free  citizens  of  a  free 
state  and  the  misei'able  minions  of  a  de- 
graded monarchy.  If  a  Frenchman,  your 
accusation,  trial,  and  sentence  would  have 
probably  i)een  nigh  accomplished  before 
this  time.  As  a  foreigner  and  a  prisoner 
of  war — " 

"  I  conclude  such  remarks  as  I  pleased 
to  make  were  perfectly  open  to  me,"  added 
Darcy,  finishing  the  sentence.  . 

"Then  you  admit  the  charge,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  entrapping  a  confession. 

"So  far,  sir,  as  the  ex])ressions  of  my 
poor  judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of  3^our 
army,  and  its  chances  against  such  a  force 
as  we  have  yonder,  I  am  not  -only  prepared  to 
avow,  but  if  you  think  the  remarks  worth 
the  trouble  of  hearing,  to  repeat  them." 

"As  a  prisoner  of  war,  sir,  according  to 
the  eiglity-fourth  article  of  the  Code  Mili- 
taire,  the  offense  must  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  one-half  of  whose  members  shall 
have  the  same  rank  as  the  accused." 


"  I  ask  nothing  better,  sir,  nor  will  I  ever 
believe  that  any  man  who  has  carried  a 
sword  could  deem  the  careless  comments  of 
a  prisoner  on  Avliat  he  sees  around  him  a 
question  of  crime  and  punishment." 

"I  would  advise  you  to  reilect  a  little, 
sir,  ere  you  suffer  matters  to  proceed  so  far. 
The  witnesses  against  you — " 

"  The  witnesses  I "  exclaimed  the  knight, 
in  amazement. 

"Yes,  sir;  four  dragoons  of  a  German 
regiment,  thoroughly  conversant  with  your 
language  and  ours,  have  deposed  to"^  the 
words — " 

"I  avow  everything  I  have  spoken,  and 
am  ready  to  abide  by  it." 

"Take  care,  sir— take  care." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Darcy,  with  a 
look  of  quiet  irony,  "  but  it  strikes  me  that 
the  exigencies  of  your  army  must  be  far 
greater  than  I  deemed  them,  or  you  had 
never  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  attempted 
intimidation." 

"  You  are  in  error  there,"  said  the  French- 
man. "It  was  the  desire  to  serve,  not  to 
injure  you,  suggested  my  present  course. 
It  remains  with  yourself  to  show  that  my 
interest  was  not  misplaced." 

"Let  me  understand  you  more  clearly. 
What  is  expected  of  me  ?  " 

"The answers  to  questions,  which  doubt- 
less every  countryman  of  yours  and  mine 
could  reply  to  from  the  public  papers,  but 
which,  to  us  here,  remote  from  intercourse 
and  knowledge,  are  matters  of  slow  acquire- 
ment." While  the  French  officer  spoke  he 
continued  to  search  among  the  papers  be- 
fore him  for  some  document,  and  at  length, 
taking  up  a  small  slip  of  paper,  resumed  : 
"For  instance,  the  Iloniteur  asserts  that 
you  meditate  sending  a  force  from  India, 
to  cross  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  desert,  and 
menace  us  by  an  attack  in  the  rear  as  well 
as  in  front.  This  reads  so  like  a  fragment 
of  an  Oriental  tale,  that  I  can  forgive  the 
smile  with  which  you  hear  it." 

"Nay,  sir;  you  have  misinterpreted  my 
meaning,"  said  the  knight,  calmly.  "I 
am  free  to  confess  I  thought  this  intelli- 
gence was  no  secret.  The  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  public  disciissions  of.  our 
Houses,  the  freedom  of  our  press,  are  little 
favorable  to  mystery.  If  you  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  me  more  difficult  to  answer  than 
this—" 

"And  the  expedition  of  Acre — is  this  also 
correct  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so.  A  combined  movem&nt, 
which  shall  compel  you  to  evacuate  the 
country,  is  in  preparation." 

"  Parbleu  !  sir,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
stamping  his  foot  with  impatience,  "  these 
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are  somewhat  bold  words  for  u  man  in  your 
situation  to  one  in  mine."' 

"  I  fancy,  sir,  that  circumstance  alfects 
the  issue  I  allude  to  very  slightly  indeed  : 
even  though  the  officer  to  whom  I  address 
myself  should  be  General  Menou,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief." 

''And  if  I  be,  sir,  and  if  you  know  it,'' 
said  Menou — for  it  was  he — his  face  suffused 
with  anger,  "is  it  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  my  position,  and  to  your  oiun 
safety,  to  speak  tlaus  ?  " 

"  For  the  first,  sir,  although  a  mere  sur- 
mise on  my  part,  1  humbly  hope  I  have 
made  no  transgression  ;  for  the  last,  I  have 
very  little  reason  to  feel  any  solicitude, 
knowing  that  if  you  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head, 
a  heavy  reprisal  will  await  such  of  your 
own  officers  as  may  be  taken,  and  the  events 
of  yesterday  may  have  told  you  that  a  con- 
tingency of  this  sort  is  neitlier  improbable 
nor  remote." 

Menou  made  no  answer  to  this  threaten- 
ing speech,  but  with  folded  arms  paced  the 
apartment  for  several  minutes.  At  length 
be  turned  hastily  round,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  knight,  said,  with  a  rude  oath, 
"You  are  a  fortunate  man,  sir,  that  you  did 
not  hold  this  language  to  my  predecessor  in 
the  command.  General  Kleber  would  have 
had  you  in  front  of  a  peleton  of  grenadiers 
within  five  minutes  after  you  uttered  it." 

"I  have  heard  as  much,"  said  the  knight, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

Menou  rang  a  bell  which  stood  beside 
him,  and  an  aid-de-camp  entered. 

"  Captain  le  Messurier,"  said  he,  in  the 
ordinary  tone  of  discipline,  "this  officer  is 
under  arrest.  You  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  his  safe  keeping,  and  his  due  ap- 
pearance when  summoned  before  a  military 
tribunal."  He  bowed  to  Darcy  as  he  spoke, 
and,  reseating  himself  at  tlie  table,  took  up 
his  pen  to  write. 

"At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  very 
hardy,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  as  he  moved 
toward  the  door,  "  I  would  humbly  solicit 
a  favor." 

"'  A  favor  ! "  exclaimed  Menou,  staring  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  that  the  services  of  a 
surgeon  should  be  promptly  rendered — " 

"  I  have  given  orders  on  that  score  already. 
My  own  medical  man  shall  attend  to  you." 

"I  speak  not  of  myself,  sir.  It  is  of  a 
volunteer  of  my  corps,  a  young  man  who 
now  lies  badly  wounded  ;  his  case  is  not 
without  hope,  if  speedily  looked  to." 

"  He  must  take  his  chance  with  others," 
said  the  general,  grufflj^,  while  he  made  a 
gesture  of  leave-taking  ;  and  Darcy, linable 
to  prolong  the  interview,  retired. 


[  "I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  aid-de-camp, 
as  he  went  along,  ''that  my  orders  are  per- 
emptory, and  you  must,  if  the  state  of  your 
health  permit,  at  once  leave  this." 

"Is  it  thus  your  prisoners  of  war  are 
treated,  sir  ?  "  said  Darcy,  scornfully,  "  or 
am  I  to  hope — for  hope  1  do— that  the  ex- 
ception is  created  especially  for  me  ?  " 

The  officer  was  silent,  and  although  the 
flush  of  shame  was  on  his  cheek,  the  severe 
demands  of  duty  overcame  all  personal  feel- 
ing, and  l-e  did  not  dare  to  answer. 

The  knight  was  not  one  of  those  on  whom 
misfortune  can  press  without  eliciting  in 
return  the  force  of  resistance,  and,  if  not 
forgetting,  at  least  coml)ating,  the  indigni- 
ties to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  ho  re- 
signed himself  patiently  to  his  destiny,  and 
after  a  brief  delay  set  forth  for  his  journey 
to  Akrish,  which  he  now  learned  was  to  be 
the  place  of  his  confinement. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

TIDINGS  OF  THE   WOUXDED, 

The  interests  of  our  story  do  not  require 
us  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  miserable  sys- 
tem of  intrigue  by  which  the  French  au- 
thorities sought  to  compromise  the  life  and 
honor  of  a  British  officer.  The  Knight  of 
G Wynne  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
veteran  officer  of  the  republic,  Avho,  though 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Governor  of 
Akrish,  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  no 
higher  functions  than  that  of  Jailer  over 
the  few  unhappy  prisoners  Avhoni  evil  des- 
tiny had  thrown  into  French  hands. 

By  an  alternate  system  of  cruelty  and 
concession,  efforts  were  daily  made  to  en- 
trap Darcy  either  into  some  expression  of 
violence  or  impatience  at  this  outrage  on 
all  the  custom  of  war,  or  induce  him  to 
join  a  j)lot  for  escape  submitted  to  him  by 
those  who,  apparently  prisoners  like  him- 
self, were  in  reality  the  spies  of  the  repub- 
lic. Sustained  by  a  high  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  character 
under  which  revolutionized  France  accom- 
plished her  triumphs,  Ihe  knight  resisted 
every  temptation,  and  in  all  the  gloom  of 
this  remote  fortress — ominously  secluded 
from  the  world— denied  access  to  any  know- 
ledge of  passing  events— cut  off'  from  all 
communication  with  his  country  and  his 
comrades — he  never  even  for  a  moment  for- 
got himself,  nor  became  entangled  in  the 
perfidious  schemes  spread  for  his  ruin.  It 
was  no  common  aggravation  of  the  miseries 
of  imprisonment,  to  know  that  each  day 
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and  hour  had  its  own  separate  machinery 
of  perfidy  at  work.  At  one  moment,  he 
would  be  ollered  liberty  on  the  condition 
of  revealing  tlie  plans  of  the  expedition  ; 
at  another,  he  would  be  suddenly  summon- 
ed to  appear  before  a  tribunal  of  military 
law,  wlien  it  was  hinted  he  would  be  ar- 
raigned for  having  commanded  a  force  of 
liberated  felons— for  in  this  way  were  the 
volunteers  once  designated — in  the  hope 
that  the  insult  would  evoke  some  burst  of 
passionate  indignation.  If  the  torment  of 
these  unceasing  annoyances  preyed  upon 
his  health  and  spirits,  already  harassed  by 
sad  thoughts  of  home,  the  length  of  time 
to  which  the  intrigues  were  protracted 
showed  Darcy  that  the  wiles  of  his  enemies 
had  not  met  success  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
this  gleam  of  hope,  faint  and  slender  as  it 
was,  sustained  him  through  many  a  gloomy 
hour  of  captivity. 

While  the  knight  continued  thus  to  live 
in  the  long  sleep  of  a  prisoner's  existence, 
events  were  hastening  to  their  accomplish- 
ment by  which  his  future  liberty  was  to  he 
secured.  The  victorious  army  of  Aber- 
crombie  had  already  advanced  and  driven 
the  French  back  beneath  the  lines  of  Alex- 
andria. The  action  which  ensued  was  ter- 
ribly contested,  but  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  British,  whose  glory  was, 
however,  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of 
their  gallant  leader. 

The  Turkish  forces  now  joined  the  Eng- 
lish under  General  Hutchinson,  and  a  se- 
ries of  combined  movements  commenced, 
by  which  the  French  saw  themselves  so 
closely  hemmed  in,  that  no  course  was  open 
save  a  retreat  upon  Cairo. 

Whether  fi'om  the  changed  fortune  of 
their  arms — for  the  French  had  now  sus- 
tained one  unbroken  series  of  reverses — or 
that  the  efforts  to  entrap  the  knight  had 
shown  so  little  prospect  of  success,  the 
manner  of  the  governor  had,  for  some  time 
back,  been  altered  much  in  his  favor,  and 
several  petty  concessions  were  permitted, 
which,  in  tlie  earlier  days  of  his  captivity, 
were  strictly  denied.  Occasionally,  too, 
little  hints  of  the  campaign  would  be  drop- 
ped, and  acknowledgments  made,  ''that 
fortune  had  not  been  as  uniformly  favora- 
ble to  the  '  Great  Nation '  as  was  her  wont." 
These  significant  confessions  received  a 
stfiking  confirmation  when,  at  daybreak 
one  morning,  an  order  arrived  for  the  gar- 
rison to  abandon  the  fort  of  Akrish,  and 
for  the  prisoners,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
fall  back  upon  Damanhour. 

The  movements  indicated  haste  and  pre- 
cipitancy, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  ere  the 
small  garrison  had  got  clear  of  the  town, 


the  head  of  a  retreating  column  was  seen 
entering  it  by  the  road  from  Alexandria, 
and  now  no  longer  any  doubt  i-emained  that 
the  British  had  compelled  them  to  fall 
back. 

As  the  French  retired,  their  forces  con- 
tinued to  come  up  each  day,  and  in  the 
long  convoy  of  Avounded,  as  well  as  in  the 
shattered  conditi(m  of  gun-carriages  and 
Avagons,  it  was  easy  to  read  the  signs  of  a 
recent  defeat.  Nor  was  the  matter  long 
doubtful  to  Darcy,  for  by  some  strange 
anomaly  of  human  nature,  the  very  men 
who  would  exaggerate  the  smallest  accideni 
of  advantage  into  a  victory  and  triumph, 
were  now  just  as  loud  in.  proclaiming  that 
they  had  been  dreadfully  beaten.  Perhaps 
the  avowal  was  compensated  for  hy  the  li- 
cense it  suggested  to  inveigh  against  the 
generals,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  repub- 
lican army,  to  threaten  them  openly  with 
the  speedy  judgments  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  halted  to 
exchange  a  few  words  of  greeting  with  the 
officer  in  condiict  of  the  prisoners,  the 
knight  recognized  with  satisfaction  the 
same  officer  who,  in  the  retreat  from  Abou- 
kir,  had  so  kindly  suggested  caution  to 
him.  At  first  he  seemed  half  fearful  of 
addressing  him,  to  speak  his  gratitude,  lest 
even  so  much  might  compi'omise  the  young 
captain  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
The  hesitation  was  speedily  overcome,  how- 
ever, as  the  young  Frenchman  gayly  sa- 
luted him,  and  said, 

"Ah,  mon  general,  you  had  scarcely 
been  here  to-day  if  you  had  but  listened  to 
my  counsels.  I  told  you  that  the  repub- 
lic, one  and  indivisible,  did  not  admit 
criticism  of  its  troops." 

"I  scarcely  believed  you  could  shrink 
from  such  an  ordeal,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling. 

"  Not  in  the  Jfoniteur,  perhajis,"  rejoin- 
ed the  Frenchman,  laughing.  "  Yours, 
however,  had  an  excess  of  candor  which,  if 
only  listened  to  at  your  own  head-quarters, 
might  have  induced  grave  errors." 

"  I  comprehend,"  interrupted  Darcy j 
gayly  catching  up  the  ironical  humor  of 
the  other.  "  I  comprehend,  and  you  would 
spare  an  enemy  such  an  injurious  illusion." 

"  Just  so ;  I  wish  your  army  had  been 
equally  generous,  with  all  my  heart,"  added 
he,  as  coolly  as  before  ;  "here  we  are  in  full 
retreat  on  Cairo." 

"  On  Damanhour,  you  mean,"  said  Dar- 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  on  Cairo,  general. 
There's  no  need  of  mincing  the  matter  ;  we 
need  fear  no  eavesdropijer  here,     Ah,  by- 
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the-by,  your  German  friends  were  retaken, 
and  by  a  detachment  of  their  own  regi- 
ment, too.  We  saw  tlie  fellows  shot  the 
morning  after  the  action." 

"Now  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  what  is  going  forward,  perhaps  you 
could  let  me  know  something  of  my  poor 
comrades,  whom  you  took  prisoners  on 
the  night  of  the  9tli." 

"Yes.  They  are  with  few  exceptions 
dead  of  their  wounds,  two  men  excliangcd 
about  a  week  since,  and  then,  what  strange 
fellows  your  countrymen  are  !  they  sent  us 
back  a  major  of  brigade  in  exchange  for  a 
wounded  soldier,  who,  when  ho  left  our 
camp,  did  not  seem  to  have  life  enough  to 
bring  him  across  \\\q  lines  !  " 

"Did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Darcy  eager- 
ly- 

"  Yes ;  I  commanded  the  escort.  He 
was  a  young  fellow  of  scarcely  more  than 
four-and-twenty,  and  must  have  been  good- 
looking,  too." 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  tell  his  mime," 
said  the  knight,  despoudingly. 

"No;  I  heard  it,  however,  but  it  has 
escapsd  me.  There  was  a  curious  story 
brought  back  about  him  by  our  brigade- 
major,  and  one  which,  I  assure  you,  fur- 
nished many  a  hearty  laugh  at  your  land 
of  noble  privileges  and  aristocratic  forms." 

"Pray  let  me  hear  it." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  one-half  of  it ; 
the  finale  interested  the  major  most,  be- 
cause it  concerned  himself,  and  this  he 
repeated  to  us  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  youth — a 
rare  thing,  I  believe,  in  your  service — was 
a  man  of  birth,  but,  according  to  your 
happy  institutions,  was  a  inan  of  nothing 
more,  for  he  was  a  younger  son.  Is  not 
that  your  law  ?  " 

Darcy  nodded,  and  the  other  resumed. 

"  Well,  in  some  fit  of  spleen,  at  not  being 
born  a  year  or  two  earlier,  or  for  some  love 
affair  with  one  of  your  blonde  insensibles, 
or  from  weariness  of  your  gloomy  climate, 
or  from  any  other  true  British  cause  of 
despair,  our  youth  became  a  soldier.  Par- 
bleu  !  your  English  chivalry  has  its  own 
queer  notions,  when  it  regards  the  service 
as  a  last  resource  of  the  desperate  !  No 
matter,  he  enlisted,  came  out  here,  fought 
bravely,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  ver}' 
same  attack  with  yourself  ;  but,  while  For- 
tune dealt  heavily  with  one  hand,  she  was 
caressing  with  the  other,  for,  the  same  week 
she  condemned  him  to  a  French  prison,  she 
made  him  a  peer  of  England,  having  taken 
off  the  elder  brother,  an  ambassador  at  some 
court,  I  believe,  by  a  fever.  So  goes  the 
world.     Good  and  ill-luck  battling  against 


each,  and  one  never  getting  uppermost 
without  the  other  recruiting  strength  for  a 
victory  in  turn." 

"  These  are  strange  tidings  indeed,"  said 
the  knight,  musing,  "and  would  interest 
me  deeply  if  I  knew  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

"  That  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
forgotten,"  said  the  Frenchman,  carelessly  ; 
"but  I  conclude  he  must  be  a  person 
of  some  importance,  for  we  heard  that 
the  vessel  which  was  to  sail  with  dispatches 
was  delayed  several  hours  in  the  bay,  to 
take  him  back  to  England." 

Although  the  Avliule  recital  co-ntained 
many  .circumstances  which  the  knight  at- 
tributed to  French  misrepresentation  of 
English  habitudes,  he  was  profoundly 
struck  by  it,  and  dwelt  fondly  on  the  hope, 
that  if  the  young  peer  should  have  served 
under  his  command,  he  would  not  neglect, 
on  arriving  in  England,  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  safety. 

These  thoughts,  mingling  with  others  of 
his  home,  and  of  his  son  Lionel,  far  away 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  filled  his 
mind  as  he  went,  and  made  him  ponder 
deeply  over  the  strange  accidents  of  a  life 
that,  opening  with  every  promise,  seemed 
about  to  close  in  sorrow  and  uncertainty. 
Full  of  movement  and  interest  as  was  the 
scene  around,  he  seldom  bestowed  on  it 
even  a  passing  glance ;  it  was  an  hour  of 
gloomy  reverie,  and  he  neither  marked  the 
long  train  cf  wagons  with  their  wounded, 
the  broken  and  shattered  gun-carriages,  or 
the  miserable  aspect  of  the  cavalry,  whose 
starved  and  galled  animals  could  scarcely 
crawl.  The  knight's  momentary  indiffer- 
ence was  interpreted  in  a  very  different 
sense  by  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
escort,  and  who  seemed  to  suspect  that  this 
apathy  concealed  a  shrewd  insight  into  the 
real  condition  of  the  troops  and  the  signs 
of  distress  and  discomfiture  so  palpable  on 
every  side.  As,  impressed  with  this  con- 
viction, he  watched  the  old  man  with  pry- 
ing curiosity,  a  smile,  faint  and  fleeting 
enough,  once  crossed  Darcy "s  features. 
The  Frenchman's  face  flushed  as  he  beheld 
it,  and  he  quickly  said,. 

"  They  are  the  same  troops  that  landed 
at  the  Arabs'  toAver,  and  who  carry  such 
inscriptions  on  their  standards  as  these." 
He  snatclied  a  flag  from  the  sergeant  be- 
side him  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the 
proud  w^ords  embroidered  there  :  "  Le  Pas- 
sage de  la  Scrivia" — "  Le*  Passage  de 
risonzo  " — "  Le  Pont  de  Lodi."  Then,  in 
a  low,  muttering  voice,  he  added,  "But 
Buonaparte  was  with  us  then." 

Had  he  spoken  for  hours,  the  confession 
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of  tlieir  discontent  with  their  generals 
could  not  liiive  been  more  manifest,  and  a 
sudden  gleam  of  liope  sliot  through  Darcy's 
breast,  to  think  his  cai)tivity  might  soon  bo 
over. 

There  was  every  reason  to  indulge  in  this 
pleasing  belief ;  disoi'ganization  had  ex- 
tended to  every  branch  of  the  service.  An 
angry  correspondence,  i  n  which  even  personal 
chastisement  was  broadly  hinted  at,  passed 
between  the  two  officers  highest  in  com- 
mand, and  this  not  secretly,  but  publicly 
known  to  the  entire  army.  Peculation  of 
the  most  gross  and  open  kind  was  practiced 
by  the  commissaries,  and  as  tlie  troops  be- 
came distressed  by  Avant,  they  retaliated  by 
daring  breaches  of  discipline,  so  that  at 
every  j)arade  men  stood  out  from  the  ranks, 
boldly  demanding  their  rations,  and  an- 
swering the  orders  of  the  officers  by  insult- 
ing cries  of  "Bread  !  bread  !  " 

All  this  Avhile  the  British  were  advancing 
steadily,  overcoming  each  obstacle  in  turn, 
and  with  a  force  whose  privations  had 
made  no  inroad  upon  the  strictest  disci- 
plino  ;  they  felt  confident  of  success.  The 
few  prisoners  who  occasionally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  wore  all  the  assur- 
ance of  men  who  felt  that  their  misfor- 
tunes could  not  be  lasting,  and  in  good- 
humored  raillery  bantered  the  captors  on 
the  British  beef  and  pudding  they  would 
receive,  instead  of  horseflesh,  so  soon  as 
the  capitulation  was  signed. 

The  French  soldiers  were,  indeed,  heart- 
ily tired  of  the  war  ;  they  were  tired  of  the 
country,  of  the  leaders,  whose  incompe- 
tency, whether  real  or  not,  they  believed  ; 
tired,  above  all,  of  absence  from  France, 
from  which  they  felt  exiled.  Each  step 
they  retired  from  the  coast  seemed  to  them 
another  day's  journey  from  their  native 
land,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  to 
their  prisoners  that  -they  had  no  wish  or 
care  save  to  return  to  their  country. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  army 
as  it  drew  near  Cairo,  than  which  no  great- 
er contrast  could  exist  than  that  presented 
by  the  advancing  enemy.  Let  us  now  re- 
turn to  the  more  immediate  interests  of 
our  story,  and  while  we  heg  to  corrol)orate 
the  brief  narrative  of  the  French  officer, 
we  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
individual  whose  suddenly  changed  for- 
tune had  elevated  him  from  the  ranks  of  a 
simple  volunteer  to  that  of  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land, was  our  old  acquaintance  Dick  For- 
ester. 

From  the  moment  Avhen  the  tidings 
reached  him,  to  that  in  which  he  lay  still 
suffering  from  his  wounds,  in  the  richly- 
furnished  chamber  of  a  London  hotel,  the 


whole  train  of  events  through  which  he  had. 
so  lately  passed  seemed  like  the  incoherent 
fancies  of  a  dream.  The  excited  frame  of 
mind  in  which  ho  became  a  voluuieer  with 
the  army  had  not  time  to  subside  ere  came 
the  spirit-stirring  hour  of  the  landing  at 
Aboukir.  The  fight,  in  all  its  terrible  but 
glorious  vicissitudes — the  struggle  in  which 
he  j)eriled  his  own  life  to  save  his  leader's 
— the  moments  that  seemed  those  of  ebbing 
life  in  which  he  lay  upon  a  litter  l)efore 
Dai-cy's  eyes,  and  yet  unable  to  speak  his 
name — and  then  the  sudden  news  of  his 
brothers  death,  overwhelming  him  at  once 
with  soiTow  for  his  loss — and  all  the  tliou- 
sand  fleeting  thoughts  of  his  ov/n  future, 
should  life  be  spared  him — these  were 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  disturb 
and  overbalance  a  mind  already  weakened 
by  severe  illness. 

Had  Forester  known  more  of  his  only 
brother,  it  is  certain  that  the  predominance 
of  the  feeling  of  grief  would  have  subdued 
the  others,  and  given  at  least  the  calm  of 
affliction  to  his  troubled  senses.  But  they 
were  almost  strangers  to  each  other ;  the 
elder  having  passed  his  life  almost  exclu- 
sively abroad,  and  the  younger,  separated 
by  distance  and  a  long  interval  of  years, 
being  a  complete  stranger  to  his  qualities 
and  temper. 

Dick  Forester's  grief,  therefore,  was  no 
more  than  that  which  ties  of  so  close  kin- 
dred will  ever  call  up,  but  unmixed  with 
the  tender  attachment  of  a  brother's  love. 
His  altered  fortunes  had  not  thus  the  strong 
alloy  of  heartfelt  sorrow  to  make  them  dis- 
tasteful ;  but  still  there  was  an  unreality 
in  everything — a  vague  uncertainty  in  all 
his  endeavors  at  close  reasoning,  which 
harassed  and  depressed  him.  And  when 
he  awoke  from  each  short  disturbed  sleep, 
it  took  several  minutes  before  he  could 
bring  back  his  memory  to  the  last  thought 
of  his  waking  hours.  The  very  title  "my 
lord,"  so  scrupulously  repeated  at  each  in- 
stant, startled  him  afresh  at  each  moment 
ho  heard  it ;  and  as  he  read  over  the  names 
of  the  high  and-  titled  personages  whose 
anxieties  for  his  recovery  had  made  them 
daily  visitors  at  his  hotel,  his  heart  faltered 
between  the  pleasure  of  flattery,  and  a  deep- 
er feeling  of  almost  scorn  for  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  world  that  co'uld  minister  to  the 
caprices  of  rank  what  it  withheld  from  the 
real  sufferings  of  the  same  man  in  obscu- 
rity. His  mother  he  had  not  yet  seen,  for 
Lady  Netherby,  much  attached  to  her  eld- 
est son,  and  vain  of  abilities  by  which  she 
reckoned  on  his  future  distinction,  was, 
herself,  seriously  indisposed.  Lord  Neth- 
erby,  however,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor. 
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and  had  already  seen  Forester  several  times, 
although  always  very  hriofly,  and  only  upon 
the  terms  of  distant  politeness. 

Although  in  a  state  tliat  precluded  every- 
thing like  active  exertion,  and  wliich,  in- 
deed, made  the  slightest  eil'ort  a  matter  of 
peril.  Forester  had  already  exclumged  more 
than  one  communication  with  the  Horse 
Guards  en  the  subject  of  the  kniglit's 
safety,  and  received  the  most  steady  assur- 
ances that  his  exchange  was  an  object  on 
which  the  authorities  were  most  anxious, 
and  engaged  at  the  very  moment  in  negotia- 
tions for  its  aecomplisiiment.  There  were 
two  difficulties :  one,  that  no  officer  of 
Darcy's  precise  rank  was  then  a  prisoner 
with  the  British  ;  and  secondly,  that  any 
very  pressing  desire  expressed  for  his  liheni- 
tion  would  serve  to  weaken  the  force  of 
that  conviction  they  were  so  eager  to  im- 
press, tliat  the  campaign  was  nearly  ended, 
and  that  nothing  but  capitulation  remained 
for  tlie  French. 

Forester  was  not  more  gratified  than 
surprised  at  the  tone  of  obliging  and 
almost  deferential  politeness  which  pervaded 
each  answer  to  his  applications.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  how  a  vote  in  the  ** Lords" 
can  make  secretaries  civil,  and  under-secre- 
taries  most  courteous,  and  wliile  his  few 
uncertain  lines  were  penned  with  diindence 
and  distrust,  the  replies  gradually  inducted 
liim  into  that  sense  of  confidence  which  a 
few  months  later  he  Avas  to  feel  like  .a  birth- 
right. 

How  far  these  thoughts  contributed  to 
his  recovery  it  would  be  diiiicult  to  say, 
nor  docs  it  exactly  lie  in  our  pi-ovince  to 
inquire.  The  likelihood  is,  that  the  in- 
ducements to  live  are  strong  aids  to'  over- 
come sickness,  for,  as  a  witty  observer  has 
remarked,  ''There  is  no  such  manque  de 
savoir  vivre  as  dying  at  four-and-twenty. " 

It  is  very  probable  Forester  experienced 
all  this,  and  that  the  dreams  of  the  future 
in  which  he  indulged  were  not  only  his 
greatest,  but  his  pieasantest  aid  to  rccovei*y. 
A  brilliant  position,  invested  with  rank, 
title,  fortune,  and  a  character  for  enter- 
prise, are  all  flattering  adjuncts  to  youth, 
while  in  the  hope  of  succeeding,  where  his 
dearest  wishes  were  concerned,  lay  a  source 
of  far  higher  happiness.  How  to  approach 
this  subject  again  most  fittingly,  was  now 
the  constant  object  of  his  thoughts.  He 
sometimes  resolved  to  address  Lady  Elea- 
nor, but  so  long  as  he  could  convey  no 
precise  tidings  of  the  knight,  this  would 
be  an  ungracious  task.  Then  he  thought 
of  Miss  Daly,  but  he  did  not  Iniow  her 
address.  All  these  doubts  and  hesitations 
invariably  ending  in   the  resolve,   that  as 


soon  as  his  strength  permitted  he  would  go 
over  to  Ireland,  and  finding  out  Bicknell, 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  Lady 
Eleanor's  present  residence,  and  also  learn 
if,  without  being  discovered,  he  could  in 
any  way  be  made  serviceable  to  the  interests 
of  the  family. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  convey  the 
gradually  dawning  conviction  of  his  altered 
fortune  on  his  mind,  than  by  mentioning 
that  while  he  canvassed  these  various 
chances,  and  speculated  on  their  course,  he 
never  dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  Lady 
Netherby's  power  to  influence  his  deter- 
mination. In  the  brief  note  he  received 
from  her  each  morning,  the  tone  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  his  health  was  always 
accompanied  by  some  allusive  hint  of  the 
"  duties  "  recovery  would  impose,  and  each 
inquiiy  after  his  night's  rest  was  linked 
with  a  not  less  anxious  question;  as  to  how 
soon  he  might  feel  able  to  appear  in  public. 
Constitutionally  susceptible  of  all  attempts 
to  cctntrol  him,  and  from  his  childhood 
disposed  to  rebel  against  dictation,  he 
limited  his  replies  to  brief  accounts  of  his 
progress,  or  inquiries  after  her  OAvn  health, 
resolved  in  his  heart  that  now  that  fortune 
was  his  own,  to  use  the  blessings  it  bestows 
according  to  the  dictates  of  affection  and  a 
conscientious  sense  of  right,  and  be  neither 
the  toy  of  a  faction  nor  the  tool  of  a  party. 
In  Darcy — could  he  but  see  him  once  more 
— he  looked  for  a  friend  and  adviser,  and 
whatever  the  fortune  of  his  suit,  he  felt 
that  the  knight's  counsels  should  be  his 
guidance  as  to  the  future,  reposing  not 
even  more  trust  on  unswerving  rectitude, 
than  on  the  vast  range  of  his  knowledge  of 
life,  and  the  common-sense  views  he  could 
take  of  the  most  complex,  as  of  the  very 
simplest  questions. 

It  was  now  some  seven  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn, and  Forester,  for  we  would  still  desire 
to  call  him  by  the  name  our  reader  has 
known  him,  was  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  weak  and 
nervous,  as  the  first  day  of  a  convalescent's 
appearance  in  the  drawiug-rpom  usually  is, 
when  his  servant,  having  deposited  on  the 
table  several  visiting-cards  of  distinguished 
inquirers,  mentioned  that  the  Earl  of 
Ketherby  wished  to  pay  his  respects.  For- 
ester moved  his  head  in  token  of  assent, 
and  his  lordship  soon  after  entered. 


CHAPTER  LXYL 

THE   DAWN   OF   CO:\'VALESCE^XE. 

Stepping   noiselessly   over   the    carpet, 
with  an  air  at  once  animated  and  regardful 
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of  tho  pick  man,  Lord  Ncthcrl)}^  was  at 
Forester's  side  before  he  could  arise  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  and  i)reysing  him  S'ently  down 
with  both  liands,  said,  in  a  voice  of  most 
silvery  cadence, 

"My  dear  lord — you  must  not  stir  for 
the  Avorld  —  Halford  has  only  permitted  me 
to  see  you  under  the  strict  pledge  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  now,  how  are  you  ?  Ah  !  I 
see — weak  and  low.  Come,  you  must  let 
me  speak  for  you,  or  at  least  interpret  your 
answers  to  my  own  liking.  We  have  so 
much  to  talk  over,  it  is  difficult  where  to 
begin." 

'•'  How  is  Lady  ISTetherby  ?"  said  Fores- 
ter, with  a  slight  hesitation  between  the 
words. 

'•'Still  very  feeble  and  very  nervous. 
The  shock  has  been  a  dreadful  one  to  her. 
You  know  that  poor  Augustus  was  coming 
home  on  .leave — when — when  this  hap- 
pened." 

Here  his  lordship  sighed,  but  not  too 
dee2:)ly,  for  he  remembered  that  the  law  of 
l^rimogeniture  is  the  sworn  enemy  to  grief. 

"  There  was  some  talk,  too,  of  his  being 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Paris — a  very 
high  and  important  trust — and  so  really 
the  affliction  is  aggravated  by  thinking 
what  a  career  Avas  opening  to  him.  But, 
as  the  Dean  of  "Walworth  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  '  \Ye  are  cut  down  like  flowers 
of  the  field.'     Ah  !  " 

A  sigh  and  a  slight  wave  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, diffusing  an  odor  of  eau-de-Por- 
tugal  through  the  chamber,  closed  this 
affecting  sentiment. 

,*'  I  trust  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  my  mother,"  said  Forester,  whose 
thoughts  were  following  a  far  more  natu- 
ral channel.  '^  I  can  walk  a  little  to-day, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  Aveek  Halford 
promises  me  that  I  shall  drive  out." 

"  That's  the  very  point  we  are  most  anx- 
ious about,"  said  Lord  Netherby,  eagerly  ; 
*'  we  want  you,  if  possible,  to  take  your 
seat  in  'the  Lords'  next  week.  There  is  a 
special  reason  for  it.  Rumor  runs  that  the 
Egyptian  expedition  will  be  brought  on 
for  discussion  on  Thursday  next.  Some 
mulcontents  are  about  to  disparage  the 
whole  business,  and,  in  particular,  the  af- 
fair at  Alexandria.  Ministers  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  this  attack,  and  even  car- 
ry the  war  back  into  the  enemy's  camp  ; 
but  we  all  think  it  Avould  be  a  most  fortu- 
nate moment  for  you,  when  making  your 
first  appearance  in  the  House,  to  rise  and 
say  a  few  words  on  the  sul)ject  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  circumstances  under  which 
you  joined — your  very  dangerous  wound — 
have  given  you   a  kind  of  prerogative  to 


speak,  and  tho  occasion  is  most  opportune. 
Come,  what  say  you  ?  Would  such  an 
effort  be  too  great  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  for  my  strength,  my 
lord,  if  not  for  my  shame  sjike  ;  for  really 
I  should  feel  it  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
me,  a  man  who  carried  his  musket  in  the 
ranks,  to  venture  on  a  discussion,  far  more 
a  defense,  of  the  great  operations  in  which 
he  Avas  a  mere  unit ;  one  of  those  rank  and 
file  Avho  figured,  without  other  designatioi\. 
in  lists  of  killed  a-nd  wounded." 

"  This  is  very  crcdital)le  to  your  mod- 
esty, my  dear  lord,"  said  the  old  peer, 
smiling  most  blandly,  "  but  pardon  me  if  I 
say  it  displays  a  great  forgetfulness  of  your 
present  j^osi'tion.  Eemember  that  you  now 
belong  to  the  Upper  House,  and  that  the 
light  of  the  peerage  shines  on  the  past  as 
on  the  future." 

"  By  Avhich  I  am  to  understand,"  replied 
Forester,  laughing,  "  that  the  events  which 
Avould  have  met  a  merited  oblivion  in  Dick 
Forester's  life,  are  to  be  remembered  with 
honor  to  the  Earl  of  Wallincourt." 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  cried  Lord  Neth- 
erby, joining  in  the  laugh.  "  If  an  un- 
likely scion  of  royalty  ascends  the  throne, 
we  look  out  for  the  evidences  of  his  princely 
tastes  in  the  sports  of  his  boyhood.  Nay, 
if  a  clever  writer  or  painter  wins  distinc- 
tion from  the  world,  do  we  not  'try  back' 
for  his  triumphs  at  school,  or  his  chalk 
sketches  on  coach-house  gates,  to  Avarrant 
the  early  development  of  genius  ?  " 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Forester,  gayly, 
"I  accept  the  augury,  and  as  nothing 
more  nearly  concerns  a  man's  life  than  the 
fate  of  those  Avho  have  shown  him  friend- 
ship, let  me  inquire  after  some  friends  of 
mine,  and  some  relations  of  yours — the 
Darcys." 

"Ah,  those  poor  Darcys!"  said  Lord 
l^etherby,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  heaving  a 
very  profound  sigh,  as  though  to  say  that 
the  theme  was  one  far  too  painful  to  dwell 
upon — "theirs  is  a  sad  story,  a  very  sad 
story  indeed  ! " 

"Anything  more  gloomy  than  the  loss 
of  fortune,  my  lord  ? "  asked  Forester, 
with  a  trembling  lip,  and  a  cheek  pale  as 
death.  Lord  Netherby  stared  to  see 
Avhether  the  patient's  mind  was  not  begin- 
ning to  Avander.  That  there  could  be  that 
thing  worse  than  loss  of  fortune  he  had  yet 
I  to  learn — assuredly  ho  had  never  heard  of 
it.     Forester  repeated  his  question. 

"  No,  no,  perhaps  not,  if  you  understand 
I  l)y    that    phrase    Avhat  I   do,"   said  Lord 
Netherby,  almost  pettishly.      "  If,  like  me, 
you  take  in  all  the  long  train  of  ruin  and  de- 
cay such  loss  implies  :  pecuniary  distress — 
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moneyed   difficulties — fallen    condition   in 
society — inferior  association — " 

"Nay,  my  lord,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  can  venture  to  answer  for  it,  such 
consequences  have  not  ensued.  You  do 
your  relatives  scarcely  justice  to  suppose 
it." 

"It  is  very  good  and  verygi-aceful,  both, 
in  you,"  said  Lord  Nctherby,  with  an  almost 
angelic  smile,  "  to  say  so.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  not  merely  speculative  opinions  on 
my  part.  While  I  make  this  remark,  under- 
stand me  as  by  no  means  imputing  any 
blame  to  them.  What  could  they  do  ? — that 
is  the  question — what  could  they  do  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  ask  of  your  lordship, 
what  have  they  done  ?  When  I  know  that, 
I  shall  be,  perhaps,  better  enabled  to  reply 
to  your  question." 

In  all  likelihood  it  Avas  more  the  manner 
than  the  substance  of  this  question  which 
made  Lord  Netherby  hesitate  how  to  reply 
to  it,  and  at  last  he  said  : 

"  To  say  in  so  mrtuy  words  what  they 
have  done,  is  not  so  easy.  It  would,  per- 
haps, give  better  insight  into  the  circum- 
stances were  I  to  say  what  they  have  not 
done." 

"  Even  as  you  please,  my  lord.  The 
negative  charge,  then,"  said  Forester,  im- 
patiently. 

"Lord  Castlereagh,  my  lord!"  said  a 
servant,  throwing  open  the  door,  for  he  had 
already  received  orders  to  admit  him  when 
he  called,  though,  had  Forester  guessed  how 
inopportune  the  visit  could  have  proved,  he 
would  never  have  said  so. 

In  the  very  different  expressions  of  Lord 
Netherby  and  the  sick  man's  face,  it  might 
be  seen  how  differently  they  welcomed  the 
new  arrival. 

Lord  Castlereagh  saluted  both  with  a 
courteous  and  cordial  greeting,  and  al- 
though he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  he 
had  dropped  in  somewhat  mal-a-propos,  he 
resolved  rather  to  shorten  the  limit  of  his 
stay  than  render  it  awkward  by  any  expres- 
sions of  apology.  The  conversation,  there- 
fore, took  that  easy,  careless  tone,  in  which 
each  could  join  with  freedom.  It  was  after 
a  brief  pause,  when  none  exactly  liked  to  be 
the  first  to  speak,  that  Lord  Netherby  ob- 
served : 

'•  The  very  moment  3^ou  were  announced, 
my  lord,  I  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  my 
young  friend  here  to  a  line  of  conduct  in 
which,  if  I  have  your  lordship's  co-opera-  j 
tion,  I  feel  I  shall  be  successful."  | 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  it,"  said  Lord  Castle-  | 
reagh,  gayly,  and  half  interrupting  v;hat  he 
feared   was    but    the   opening   of  an  over 
lengthy  exposition.  '  I 


Lord  Netherl)y  vras  not  to  be  defeated  so 
easily,  nor  defrauded  of  a  theme  whereupon 
to  expend  numy  loyal  sentiments,  and  so  he 
opened  a  whole  battery  of  arguments  on 
the  subject  of  the  young  peer's  first  aji- 
pearance  in  the  House,  and  the  splendid 
opportunity,  as  he  callpd  it,  of  a  maiden 
speech. 

"I  see  but  one  objection,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  with  a  well-affected  gravity. 

"I  see  one  hundred,"'  broke  in  Forester, 
impatientl3^ 

"Perhaps  m?/ one  will  do,"  rejoined  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

"  Which  is— if  I  may  take  the  liberty—" 
lisped  out  Lord  Netherby. 

"That  there  will  be  no  debate  on  the 
subject.     The  motion  is  withdrawn." 

"Motion  withdrawn  ! — since  when  ?" 

"  I  see  you  have  not  heard  the  news  this 
morning,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
really  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  one  very 
vain  of  jiosscssing  the  earliest  intelligence. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  sigh  of  despondency. 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  inform  you  that  the 
Pike  has  brought  us  very  stirring  intel- 
ligence. The  war  in  Egypt  is  now  over. 
The  French  have  surrendered  under  the 
terms  of  a  convention,  and  a  treaty  has  been 
ratified  that  permits  their  return  to  France. 
Hostages  for  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty 
have  been  already  interchanged, and — "  here 
he  turned  toward  Forester,  and  added — "it 
Avill  doubtless  interest  you  to  hear  that  your 
old  friend  the  Knight  of  Gwv'nne  is  one  of 
them,  an  evidence  that  he  is  not  only  alive, 
but  in  good  health  also." 

"  Tills  is,  indeed,  good  news  you  bring 
me,"  said  Forester,  with  a  flashing  eye  and 
a  heightened  complexion.  "Has  anyone 
written  ?  Do  Colonel  Darcy's  friends  know 
of  this  ?  " 

"I  have  myself  done  so,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh.  "Not  that  I  may  attribute 
the  thoughtful  attention  to  myself,  for  I 
received  his  royal  highness's  commands  on 
the  subject.  1  need  scarcely  say  that  such 
a  communication  must  be  gratifying  to  any 
one." 

"  A\licre  are  they  at  present  ?  "  said  For- 
ester, eagerly. 

"That  w^s  a  question  of  some  difficulty 
to  me,  and  I  accordingly  called  on  my  Lord 
Netherby  to  ascertain  the  point.  I  found 
he  had  left  home,  and  now  have  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  him  here."  So  saying. 
Lord  Castlereagh  took  from  the  folds  of  a 
pocket-book  a  sealed  but  unaddressed  letter, 
and  dipping  a  pen  in  the  ink  before  him, 
pre]>ared  to  write. 

There  were,  indeed,  very  few  occurrences 
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in  life  wliich  made  Lord  Netherby  feel 
ashametl.  lie  Inid  never  been  obliged  to 
blush  for  any  solecism  in  manner,  or  any 
offense  against  liigli  breeding,  nor  had  the 
even  tenor  of  his  days  subjected  liim  to  any 
occasion  of  actual  shame,  so  that  the  con- 
fusion he  now  felt  had  the  added  poignancy 
of  being  a  new  as  Avell  as  a  painful  sensa- 
tion. 

"It  may  seem  very  strange  to  you,  my 
lord,"  ^aid  he,  in  a  broken  and  hesitating 
voice  ;  "not  but  that,  on  a  little  reflection, 
the  case  will  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  but — 
so  it  is — I — really  must  own — I  must  frank- 
ly acknowledge — that  I  am  not  at  this  mo- 
ment aware  of  my  dear  cousin's  address.'" 

If  his  lordship  had  not  been  too  much 
occupied  in  watching  Lord  Castlereagh's 
countenance,  he  could  not  hare  failed  to 
see,  and  be  struck  by,  the  indignant  expres- 
sion of  Forester's  features. 

"How  are  we  to  reach  them,  then,  that's 
the  point  ? "  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  over 
whose  handsome  face  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  passion  Avas  visible.  "  If  I  mistake  not, 
Gwynne  Abbey  they  have  left  many  a  day 
since. " 

"  I  think  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  a  letter. 
I  am  almost  certain  I  had  one  from  a  law- 
agent,  called — called — ■'■' 

"Bicknell,  perhaps,"  interrupted  For- 
ester, blushing  between  shame  and  impa- 
tience. 

"Quite  right — you  are  quite  right,"  re- 
plied Lord  Netherby,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  Lord  Castlereagh,  cunningly  in- 
tended to  draw  off  attention  from  himself. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Bicknell  wrote  to  me  a  very 
tiresome  and  complicated  epistle  about  law 
affairs— motions,  rules,  and  so  forth — and 
mentioned  at  the  end  that  Lady  Eleanor 
and  Helen  were  living  in  some  remote  vil- 
lage on  the  northern  coast." 

"A  cottage  called  the  Corvy,"  broke  in 
Forester,  "kindly  lent  to  them  by  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Bagenal  Daly." 

"  Will  that  address  suffice,"  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  "with  the  name  of  the  nearest 
post-toAvn  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  make  me  the  postman,  I'll 
vouch  for  the  safe  delivery,"  said  Forester, 
with  an  animation  that  made  him  flushed 
and  pale  within  the  same  instant. 

"  My  dear  young  friend — my  dear  Lord 
WallJncourt ! "  exclaimed  Lord  ISTetherby, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm.  lie  said  no 
more  ;  indeed  he  firmly  believed  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  new  title  must  be  quite  sufii- 
cicnt  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  dne  consid- 
eration for  himself. 

"  You  are  scarcely  strong  en ougli,  Dick," 
said  Lord   Castlereagh,   coolly.     "It  is  a 


somewhat  long  journey  for  an  invalid,  and 
Halford,  I'm  sure,  wouldn't  agree  to  it." 

"I'm  quite  strong  enough,"  said  For- 
ester, rising  and  pacing  the  room  with  an 
attempted  vigor  that  made  his  debility  seem 
still  more  remarkable;  "if  not  to-day,  I 
shall  be  to-morrow.  The  traveling,  be- 
sides, will  serve  me — change  of  air  and 
scene.  More  than  all,  I  am  determined  on 
doing  it." 

"Not  if  I  refuse  you  the  dispatches,  I 
suppose?  "  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  laughing. 

"  Yon  can  scarcely  do  that,"  said  For- 
ester, fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  him. 
"  Your  memory  is  a  bad  one,  or  you  must 
recollect  sending  me  down  once  upon  a 
time  to  that  family  on  an  errand  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  Don't  you  think  you  owe 
an  amend  to  them  and  to  me  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  what  was  that  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  allude  to,"  said  Lord  Neth- 
erby,  whose  curiosity  became  most  painfully 
eager. 

"  A  little  secret  between  Dick  and  my- 
self," said  Lord  Castlereagh,  laughing. 
"  To  show  I  do  not  forget  which,  I'll  ac- 
cede to  his  present  request,  always  provided 
that  he  is  equal  to  it." 

"Oh,  as'to  that— " 

"It  must  be  '  Halfordo  non  obstante,' 
or  not  at  all,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  rising. 
"Well," continued  he,  as  he  moved  toward 
the  door,  "  I'll  see  the  doctor  on  my  way 
homeward,  and,  if  he  incline  to  the  safety 
of  the  exploit,  you  shall  hear  from  me  be- 
fore four  o'clock.  I'll  send  you  some  ex- 
tracts, too,  from  the  official  papers,  such  as 
may  interest  your  friends,  and  you  may  add 
'Men  des  cJioscs  ile  ma  part,'  in  the  way  of 
civil  speeches  and  gratulation. " 

Lord  Netherby  had  moved  toward  the 
window  as  Lord  Castlereagh  withdrew,  and 
seemed  more  interested  by  the  objects  in  the 
street  than  anxious  to  renew  the  interrupted 
conversation. 

Forester — if  one  were  to  judge  from  his 
preoccupied  expression — appeared  equally 
indifferent  on  the  subject,  and  both  were 
silent.  Lord  Netherby  at  last  looked  at  his 
watch,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  took  up 
his  hat.  Forester  did  not  notice  the  gesture, 
for  his  mind  had  suddenly  become  awake 
to  the  indelicacy,  to  say  no  worse,  of  leav- 
ing London  for  a  long  Journey  without  one 
effort  to  see  his  mother.  A  tingling  feeling 
of  shame  burned  in  his  cheek  and  made 
his  heart  beat  faster,  as  he  said,  '*  I  tliink 
yoti  have  your  carriage  below,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Lord  Nether] jy,  not 
aware  whether  the  question  might  portend 
soraethins:  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 
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'^'  If  you'll  iicrmit  mo,  I'll  ask  you  to 
drive  mc  to  Berkeley  square.  I  tbiuk  the 
air  aud  motion  will  benefit  me  ;  and  per- 
hajDS  Lady  Nethcrl^y  will  see  me." 

"Delighted — charmed  to  see  vou— my 
dear  young  friend,"  said  Lord  ^ffetherby, 
who  having,  in  his  own  person,  some  ex- 
perience of  the  sway  and  influence  her 
ladyship  was  habituated  to  exorcise,  calcu- 
lated largely  on  the  effect  of  an  interview 
•between  her  and  her  son,  '•!  don't  believe 
you  could  possibly  propose  anything  more 
gratifying  nor  more  likely  to  serve  her. 
She  is  very  weak  and  very  nervous  ;  but  to 
see  you  will,  I  know,  be  of  immense  ser- 
vice. I'm  sure  you'll  not  agitate  her," 
udded  he,  after  a  pause.  If  the  words  had 
been  "not  contradict,"  they  would  have 
been  nearer  his  meaning. 

"  You  may  trust  mo,  for  both  our  sakes," 
«aid  Forester  smiling.  "  By  the  by,  you 
mentioned  a  letter  from  a  law  agent  of  the 
Darcys,  Mr.  Bicknell  ;  was  it  expressive  of 
any  hope  of  a  favorable  termination  to  the. 
suit,  or  did  he  opine  that  the  case  Avas  a 
bad  one  ?  " 

"  If  I  remember  aright,  a  very  bad  one  ; 
bad,  from  the  deficiency  of  evidence — 
worse,  from  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  it 
on.  Of  course,  I  only  speak  from  memory, 
and  the  epistle  was  so  cramp,  so  complex, 
and  with  such  a  profusion  of  detail  inter- 
mixed, that  I  could  make  little  out  of  it, 
and  retain  even  less.  I  must  say  that,  as 
it  was  written  without  my  cousin's  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  I  paid,  no  attention  to  it. 
It  was,  so  to  say,  quite  unauthorized." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Forester,  in  an 
accent  whose  scorn  was  mistaken  by  the 
hearer,  as  he  resumed. 

"Just  so  ;  a  mere  lav/yer's  7'i^5e,  to  carry 
on  a  suit.  He  proposed,  I  own,  a  kind  of 
security  for  any  advance  I  should  make,  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Daly,  whose  property, 
amounting  to  some  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds,  was  to  be  given  as  security  !  There 
always  is  some  person  of  this  kind  on  these 
occasions — some  tame  elephant — to  attract 
the  rest :  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
The  only  thing,  indeed,  I  could  learn  of 
the  lady  was,  that  she  had  a  fire-eating 
brother  who  paid  bond  debts  with  a  pistol, 
and  small  ones  with  a  horsewhip." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Daly  and  his  sister  too. 
He  is  a  most  honorable  and  high-minded 
gentleman  ;  of  her,  I  only  needed  to  hear 
the  trait  your  lordship  has  just  mentioned, 
to  say  that  she  is  worthy  to  be  his  sister  in 
every  respect. " 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ances of  yours.'' 

"  FriendS;,  my  lord,  would  better  express 


the  relationship  between  us  ;  friends,  firm 
and  true,  I  sincerely  believe  them.  Pray, 
if  not  indiscreet,  may  I  ask  the  date  of 
this  letter?" 

"Some  day  of  June  last,  I  think.  The 
case  was  to  come  (jii  for  trial  next  Novem- 
ber in  Westport,  and  it  was  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  suit,  it  would  seem,  they  were 
pressed. " 

"  You  didn't  hear  a  second  time  ?  " 

"  iS'o,  I'a^c  told  you  that  I  never  answered 
this  letter.  I  was  quite  willing,  I  am  so 
at  this  hour,  to  be  of  any  service  to  my 
dear  cousin.  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy,  and  to 
aid  her  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but,  to  pros- 
ecute a  hopeless  lawsuit,  to  throw  away 
some  thousands  in  an  interminable  equity- 
investigation — to  measure  purses,  too, 
against  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Ireland, 
as  I  hear  their  antagonist  is — this  I  could 
never  think  of." 

"But  who  has  pronounced  this  claim 
hopeless  ?"  said  Forester,  impatiently. 

A  cold  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  all 
Lord  Netherby's  reply. 

"  ISTot  Miss  Daly,  certainly,"  rejoined 
Forester,  "  who  was  willing  to  peril  eveiy- 
thing  she  jjossessed  in  the  world  upon  the 
issue." 

The  sarcasm  intended  by  this  speech  was 
deeply  felt  by  Lord  Netherby,  as  with  an  un- 
wonted concession  to  ill-humor,  he  replied, 

"  There  is  nothing  so  courageous  as  in- 
digence ! " 

"Better  never  be  rich,  then,"  cried 
Forester,  "if  cowardice  be  the  first  lesson 
it  teaches.  But  I  think  better  of  affluence 
than  this.  I  saw  that  same  Knight  of 
Gwynne  when  at  the  head  of  a  princely 
fortune,  and  I  never,  in  any  rank  of 
life,  under  any  circumstances,  saw  the 
qualities  which  grace  and  adorn  the  hum- 
blest, more  eminently  displayed." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you;  a  more  per- 
fectly conducted  household  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive." 

"I  speak  not  of  his  retinue,  nor  of  his 
graceful  hospitalities,  my  lerd,  nor  even  of 
his  generous  munificence  and  benevolence  ; 
these  are  rich  men's  gifts  everywhere.  I 
speak  of  his  trusting,  confiding  temper  ; 
the  hopeful  trust  lie  entertained  of  some- 
thing good  in  men's  natures  at  the  moment 
lie  was  smarting  from  their  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude ;  the  forgiveness  toward  those 
that  injured,  the  unvarying  kindness  toward 
those  that  forgot  him." 

"I  declare,"  said  Lord  Netherby,  smil- 
ing, "  I  must  interdict  a  continuance  of 
this  panegyric,  now  that  we  have  arrived, 
for  you  know  Colonel  Darcy  was  a  first 
love  of  Lady  Netherby." 
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Nothing  but  a  courtier  of  Lord  Nether- 
by's  stamp  could  luive  made  such  a  speech, 
and  while  Forester  became  scarlet  with 
shame  and  anger,  a  new  light  suddenly 
broke  upon  him,  and  the  rancor  of  his 
mother  respecting  the  knight  and  his  fam- 
'ily  were  at  once  explained. 

"Now  to  announce  you,"  said  Lord 
Nctherby,  gayly ;  "let  that  be  my  task." 
And  so  saying,  he  lightly  tripped  up  the 
stairs  before  Forester. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

A    BOUDOIR. 

When,  having  passed  through  a  suite  of 
gorgeously  furnished  rooms,  Forester  en- 
tered the  dimly-lighted  boudoir  where  his 
lady-mother  reclined,  his  feelings  were  full 
of  troubled  emotion.  The  remembrance  of 
the  last  time  he  had  been  there  Avas  present 
to  his  mind,  mingled  with  anxious  fears  as 
to  his  approaching  reception.  Had  he 
been  more  conversant  with  the  "world," 
he  needed  not  to  have  suffered  these  hesi- 
tations. There  are  few  conditions  in  life 
between  which  so  wide  a  gulf  yawns,  as 
that  of  the  titled  heir  of  a  house  and  the 
younger  brother.  He  was,  then,  as  little 
prepared  for  the  affectionate  greeting  that 
met  him,  as  for  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
illness  in  her  ladyship's  appearance.  Both 
were  very  grateful  to  his  feelings  as  he  drew 
his  chair  beside  her  sofa,  and  a  soft  re- 
membrance of  foi'mer  days  of  happiness 
stole  over  his  pleased  senses.  Lord  Nether- 
by,  with  a  fitting  consideration,  had  left 
them  to  enjoy  this  interview  alone,  and 
thus  their  emotions  were  unrestrained  by 
the  presence  of  the  only  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed their  parting.  Perhaps,  the  most 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  closest  affection 
is,  that  the  interruptions  to  Its  course  do 
not  involve  the  misery  of  reconciliation  to 
enable  us  to  return  to  our  own  place  in 
the  heart ;  but  that  the  moment  of  grief, 
or  anger,  or  doubt,  over,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  right  to  resume  our  influence  in  the 
breast  whose  thoughts  have  so  long  mingled 
with  our  own.  The  close  ties  of  filial  and 
parental  love  are  certainly  of  this  nature, 
and  it  must  be  a  stubborn  heart  whose  in- 
stincts do  not  tend  to  that  forgiveness  which 
as  much  blots  out  as  it  pardons  past  errors. 
Such  was  not  Lady  Netherby's.  Pride  of 
station,  the  ambition  of  leadership  in  cer- 
tain circles,  had  so  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  better  dictates  of  her  mind,  that 
Bhe  rarely,  if  ever,  permitted  mere  feeling 


to  influence  her  ;  but  if,  for  a  moment,  it 
did  get  the  ascendanc}^,  her  heart  could  feel 
as  acutely  as  tliough  it  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  such  indulgence.  In  a  word,  she  was 
as  affectionate  as  the  requirements  of  her 
rank  permitted.  Oh  !  this  rank — this  rank  ! 
how  do  its  conventionalities  twine  and  twist 
themselves  round  our  natures  till  love  and 
friendship  are  actually  subject  to  the  cold 
ordinance  of  a  fashion  !  How  many  hide 
the  dark  spots  of  their  heart  behind  the 
false  screen  they  call  their  "  rank  !"  The 
rich  man,  in  the  Bible,  clothed  in  his  pur- 
ple, and  faring  sumptuously,  was  but  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  his  "  rank  ! " — nay, 
more,  he  was  charitable  as  became  his 
"  rank,"  for  the  poor  were  fed  with  the 
crumbs  from  his  table. 

Forester  v/as  well  calculated  by  natural 
advantages  to  attract  a  mother's  pride.  He 
was  handsome  and  well-bred,  had  even 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  al)ilities,  which 
gained  credit  for  something  higher  from  a 
native  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  even 
already,  the  adventurous  circumstances  of 
his  first  campaign  had  invested  his  character 
with  a  degree  of  interest  that  promised  well 
for  his  success  in  the  world.  If  her  manner 
to  him  was  then  kind  and  affectionate,  it 
was  mingled  also  with  something  of  admira- 
tion, which  her  woman's  heart  yielded  to 
the  romantic  traits  of  the  youth. 

She  listened  with  eager  pleasure  to  the 
animated  description  he  gave  of  the  morn- 
ing at  Aboukir,  and  the  brilliant  panorama 
of  the  attack,  nor  was  the  enjoyment  marred 
by  the  mention  of  the  only  name  that  could 
have  pained  her,  the  last  words  of  Lord 
Nethcrby  having  sealed  Forester's  lips  with 
respect  to  the  Knight  of  Gwynne. 

The  changeful  fortunes  of  his  life  as  a 
prisoner  were  mingled  with  the  recital  of  the 
news  by  which  his  exchange  was  effected, 
and  this  brought  back  once  more  the  sub- 
ject by  which  their  interview  was  opened — ■ 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Lady 
Netherby  perhaps  felt  she  had  done  enough 
for  soiTow,  for  she  dwelt  but  passingly  on 
the  theme,  and  rather  addressed  herself  to 
the  future  which  was  now  about  to  open 
before  her  remaining  son,  carefully  avoid- 
ing, however,  the  sliglitest  phrase  that 
should  imply  dictation,  and  only  seeming 
to  express  the  natural  expectation  "the 
world "  had  formed  of  what  his  career 
should  be. 

"Lord  Netherby  tells  me,"  said  she, 
"  that  the  Duke  of  York  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, name  you  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp, 
in  which  case  you  probably  would  remain 
in  the  service.  It  is  an  honor  that  could 
not  well  be  declined." 
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''  I  scarcely  like  to  form  fixed  intentions 
which  litivc  no  fixed  foundations,"  said 
Forester;  "but  if  I  might  give  way  to  my 
own  wishes,  it  wouhl  be  to  indulge  in  per- 
fect liberty — to  have  no  master.'' 

"  Nor  any  mistress  either,  to  control  you, 
for  some  time,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  she, 
smiling,  as  if  carelessly,  but  watching  hoAv 
her  words  were  taken.  Forester  affected 
to  partake  in  the  laugh,  but  could  not  con- 
ceal a  slight  degree  of  confusion.  Lady 
Netherby  was  too  clever  a  tactician  to  let 
even  a  momentary  awkwardness  interrupt 
the  interview,  and  resumed:  ''You  will 
be  dreadfTilly  worried  by  all  the  'lionizing' 
in  store  for  yon,  I'm  certain  ;  you  are  to  be 
feasted  and  "feted  to  any  extent,  and  will  be 
fortunate  if  the  gratulations  on  your  re- 
covery do  not  bring  back  your  illness." 

"I  shall  get  away  from  it  all,  at  once," 
said  Forester,  rising,  and  walking  up  and 
down,  as  if  the  thought  had  suggested  the 
impatient  movement, 

"  You  cannot  avoid  jiresenting  3-ourscif 
at  the  levee,"  said  Lady  Netherby  anxious- 
ly, for  already  a  dread  of  her  son's  willful 
temper  came  over  her.  "  His  royal  high- 
ness's  inquiries  after  you  do  not  leave  an 
option  on  this  matter  ?  " 

'•'  What  if  I'm  too  ill  ?  "  said  he  dogged- 
ly ;  ''  what  if  I  should  not  be  in  town  ?  " 

"  But  where  else  could  you  be,  Eich- 
ard  ?  "  said  she,  with  a  resumption  of  her 
old  imperiousncss  of  tone  and  manner. 

'•'In  Ireland,  madam,"  said  Forester, 
coldly. 

'•'  in  Ireland  !  And  wh}',  for  any  sake, 
in  Ireland  ?" 

Forester  hesitated,  and  grew  scarlet ;  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  evade  inquiry  by 
a  vague  reply,  or  at  once  avow  his  secret 
determination.  At  length,  with  a  falter- 
ering,  uncertain  voice,  he  said  :  '-A  mat- 
ter of  business  will  bring  me  to  that  coun- 
try ;  I  have  already  conversed  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  on  the  subject.  Lord  Nether- 
by was  present. " 

"  I  am  sure  he  could  never  concur — I'm 
certain. "  So  far  her  ladyship  had  proceeded, 
when  a  sudden  fear  came  over  her  that  she 
had  ventured  too  far,  and,  turning  hastily, 
she  rang  the  bell  beside  her.  "  Daven- 
port," said  she  to  the  grave-looking  groom 
of  the  chambers,  who  as  instantaneously 
appeared,  '''  is  my  lord  at  home  ?  '' 

"  His  lordship  is  in  the  library,  my  lady. " 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady,  a  gentleman  from  Ireland 
is  with  his  lordship." 

"  A  gentleman  from  Ireland  ! "  repeated 
she,  half  aloud,  as  though  the  very  men- 
tion of  that  country  were  destined  to  per- 


secute lier ;  then  quickly  added,  "Say  I 
wish  to  speak  with  him  here." 

The  servant  boAved  and  withdrew  ;  and 
now  a  perfect  silence  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment. Forester  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat,  even  were  lie  so  disjxtsed,  and 
although  dreading  notiiing  more  than  a 
"scene,"  awaited,  without  speaking,  the 
course  of  events.  As  much  yielding  to  an 
involuntary  impatience  as  to  relieve  the 
awkwardness  of  the  interval,  he  arose  and 
walked  into  the  adjoining  drawing-room, 
carelessly  tossing  over  books  and  prints  upon 
the  tables,  and  trying  to  affect  an  ease  he 
was  very  far  from  experiencing. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that 
Lord  Netherby  entered  the  boudoir,  and 
seeing  her  ladyship  alone,  was  about  to 
speak  in  his  usual  tone,  when,  at  a  gesture 
from  her,  he  was  made  aware  of  Forester's 
vicinity,  and  hastily  subdued  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.  "\Yhate\er  the  nature  of  the 
tidings  which,  in  a  hurried  and  eager  tone, 
his  lordship  retailed,  her  manner  on  hear- 
ing evinced  mingled  astonishment  and  de- 
light, if  the  word  dare  be  applied  to  an 
emotion  whose  source  was  in  anything 
rather  than  an  amiable  feeling. 

"It  seems  too  absurd — too  monstrous  in 
every  Avay,"  exclaimed  she,  at  the  end  of 
an  explanation  which  took  several  minutes 
to  recount.  "And  why  address  himself  to 
you  ?     That  seems  also  inexplicable." 

"  This,"  rejoined  Lord  Netherby,  aloud 
— "  this  was  his  own  inspiration.  He  can- 
didly acknowledges  that  no  one  either 
counseled  or  is  even  aware  01  the  step  he 
has  taken," 

"  Perhaps  the  a  jiropos  may  do  us  good 
service,"  whispered  she,  with  a  glance  dart- 
ed at  the  room  where  Forester  was  now  en- 
deavoring, by  humming  an  air,  to  give  to- 
ken of  his  vicinity,  as  well  as  assume  an  air 
of  inditference. 

"I  thought  of  that,"  said  Lord  Nether- 
by, in  the  same  low  voice.  "  Would  you 
see  him  ?  A  few  moments  would  be 
enough  ? " 

Lady  Netherby  made  no  answer,  but  with 
closed  eyes  and  compressed  lips  seemed  to 
reflect  deeply  for  several  minutes.  At  last 
she  said,  "Yes,  let  him  come.  I'll  detain 
Eiehard  in  the  drawing-room  ;  he  shall  hear 
everything  that  is  said.  If  I  know  anything 
of  him,  the  insult  to  his  pride  will  do  far 
more  than  all  our  arguments  and  entreat- 
ie.," 

"Don't  chill  my  little  friend  by  any  cold- 
ness of  manner,'' said  his  lordship,  smiling, 
as  he  moved  tow-ard  the  door  ;  "  I  have 
only  got  him  properly  thawed  within  the 
last  few  mimites." 
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"  My  dc(ir  Ricliard,"'  said  she,  as  tlie  door 
closed  after  Lord  Netliorby,  '^  I  must  keep 
you  prisoner  iii  the  drawing-room  for  a,  few 
minutes,  while  I  receive  a  visitor  of  Lord 
Nethorby's.  Don't  close  the  doors  ;  I  can't 
endure  heat,  and  this  room  becomes  insup- 
portable without  a  slight  current  of  air. 
J3esides,  there  is  no  secret,  I  fancy,  in  the 
communication.  As  well  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  it  docs  not  concei'u  us ;  but 
Ncthcrby  is  always  doing  some  piece  of  silly 
good-nature, for  which  no  one  thanks  him  !" 

The  last  reflection  was  half  soliloquy,  but 
said  so  that  Forester  could  and  did  hear 
every  word  of  it.  While  her  ladyship, 
therefore,  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
her  visitor  in  one  room.  Forester  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  taking  up  a  book  at 
hazard,  endea^-ored  to  pass  the  interval 
without  further  thought  about  the  matter. 

Sitting  with  his  back  toward  the  door 
of  the  boudoir,  Forester  accidentally  had 
placed  himself  in  such  a  position,  that  a 
large  mirror  between  the  windows  reflected 
to  him  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scene 
within.  It  was  then  with  an  amount  of  as- 
tonishment far  above  ordinary,  that  he  be- 
held the  strange-looking  figure  who  follow- 
ed Lord  Netherby  into  the  apartment  of  his 
mother.  He  was  a  short,  dumpy  man,  with 
a  bald  head,  over  which  the  long  hairs  of 
either  side  were  studiously  combed  into  an 
ingenious  kind  of  network,  and  meeting  at 
an  angle  above  the  cranium,  looked  like  the 
uncovered  rafters  of  a  new  house.  Tv.'o 
fierce-looking  gray  eyes  that  seemed  ready 
for  fun  or  malice,  rolled  and  revolved  un- 
ceasingly over  the  various  decorations  of  the 
chamber,  while  a  large  thick-lipped  mouth, 
slightly  opened  at  either  end,  vouched  for 
one  who  neglected  no  palpable  occasion  for 
self-indulgence  or  enjoyment.  There  was, 
indeed,  throughout  his  appearance,  a  look 
of  racy  satisfaction  and  .contentment,  that 
consorted  but  ill  with  his  costume,  which 
was  a  suit  of  deep  mourning  ;  his  clothes 
having  all  the  gloss  and  shine  of  a  recent 
domestic  loss,  and  made,  as  seems  some- 
thing to  be  expected  on  these  occasions, 
considerably  too  large  for  him,  as  though 
to  inip^y  that  the  defunct  should  not  be 
defrauded  in  the  full  measure  of  sorrow. 
Dee]:)  crape  weepers  encircled  his  arms  to 
the  elbows,  and  a  very  banner  of  black  hung 
mournfully  from  his  hat. 

"Mr.  "  Here  Lord  Netherby  hesi- 
tated, forgetful  of  his  name. 

"  Dempsey,  Paul  Dempsey,  your  grace," 
said  the  little  man,  as,  stepping  forward, 
he  performed  the  salutation  before  Lady 
Netherl:>y,  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
precede  an  invitation  to  dance. 


"'  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Dempsey.  I  have 
just  briefly  mentioned  to  her  ladyship  the 
circumstances  of  our  interesting  conversa- 
tion, and  withyour  permission  will  proceed 
Avith  my  recital,  begging,  that  if  I  fall  into 
any  error,  you  will  kindly  set  me  right. 
This  will  enable  Lady  Netherby,  who  is 
still  an  invalid,  to  supjiort  the  fatigue  of  an 
interview,  Avherein  her  advice  and  counsel 
will  bo  of  great  benefit  to  us  both." 

Mr.  Dempsey  bowed,  several  times,  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  that  in  such  an  awful 
presence  he  was  sjiared  the  office  of  chief 
orator. 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Neth- 
erby, turning  tov/ard  her  ladyship,  ''that 
this  gentleman  has  for  a  considerable  time 
back  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  intimacy  with 
our  worthy  relative.  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy — " 

The  fall  of  a  heavy  book  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  interrupted  his  lordship,  between 
whom  and  Lady  lietherby  a  most  signifi- 
cant interchange  of  glances  took  place.  He 
resumed,  however,  without  a  pause  : 

" — Lady  Eleanor  and  her  accomplished 
daughter.  If  the  more  urgent  question  were 
not  now  before  us,  it  would  gratify  you 
much  to  learn,  as  I  have  just  done,  the  ad- 
mirable patience  she  has  exhibited  under 
the  severe  trials  she  has  met — the  profound 
insight  she  obtained  into  the  condition, 
hopeless  as  it  proves  to  be,  of  their  unhap- 
py circumstances — and  the  resignation  in 
which,  submitting  to  changed  fortune,  she 
not  only  has,  at  once,  abandoned  the  modes 
of  living  she  was  habituated  to,  but  actually 
descended  to  what  I  can  fancy  must  have 
been  the  hardest  infliction  of  all — vulgar 
companionship,  and  the  society  of  a  board- 
ing-house." 

"  A  most  respectable  establishment, 
though,"  broke  in  Paul;  "Fumbally's  is 
Avell  known  all  over  Ulster — " 

A  very  supercilious  smile  from  Lady 
]S[etherby  cut  short  a  panegyric  Mr.  Demp- 
sey would  gladly  have  extended. 

"  No  doubt,  sir,  it  was  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind,"  resumed  his  lordship  ;  "  but  re- 
member who  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  was  ;  ay, 
and  is.  Think  of  the  station  she  had  al- 
ways held,  and  then  fancy  her  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  those  people — " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  very  horrid,  indeed,"  broke 
in  Lady  Netherb}',  leaning  back,  and  look- 
ing overcome  even  at  the  bare  conception  of 
the  enormity. 

"The  little  miserable  notorieties  of  a 
fishing  village — " 

"  C(:)leraine,  my  lord — Coleraine,"  cried 
Dempsey. 

"  Weil,  be  it  so.     What  is  Coleraine  ?  " 

"Avery  thriving  toAvn  on  the  river  Bann, 
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with  a  smart  trade  in  yarn,  two  breweries, 
three  meeting-houses,  a  pound,  and  a  Sun- 
day-school," repeated  Paul,  as  rapidly  as 
thougli  reading  from  a  vohime  of  a  topo- 
graphical dictionary. 

"All  very  commendahle  and  delightful 
institutions,  on  Avhich  I  beg  heartily  to  otfer 
my  congratulations  ;  but,  you  will  allow  me 
to  remark,  scarcely  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  accustomed  appliances  of  a  residence 
at  Gwynne  Abbey,  liut  I  see  we  arc  tres- 
passing on  Lady  Netherby's  strength.  You 
seem  faint,  my  dear." 

"  It's  nothing — it  will  pass  over  in  a  mo- 
ment or  so.  This  sad  account  of  these  poor 
people  has  distressed  me  greatly." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  hasten  on.  Mr. 
Dempsey  became  acquainted  with  our  poor 
friends  in  this  their  exile  ;  and  although 
from  his  delicacy  and  good  taste  he  will  not 
dwell  on  the  circumstance,  it  is  quite  clear 
to  me,  has  shown  them  many  attentions  ;  1 
might  use  a  stronger  word,  and  say — kind- 
nesses." 

"  Oh  !  by  Jove,  I  did  nothing.  I  could 
do  nothing — " 

"Nay,  sir,  you  are  unjust  to  yourself; 
the  very  intentions  by  which  you  set  out  on 
your  present  journey,  are  the  shortest  an- 
swer to  that  question.  It  w^ould  appear,  my 
dear,  that  my  fair  relative,  Miss  Darcy,  has 
not  forfeited  the  claim  she  possessed  to  great 
beauty  and  attraction  ;  for  here,  in  tlie 
gentleman  before  us,  is  an  evidence  of  their 
existence.  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  '  never  told 
his  love,"  as  the  poet  says,  waited  in  sub- 
mission himself  for  the  hour  of  his  chang- 
ing fortune  ;  and  until  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther—" 

"No.  my  lord  ;  my  unole.  Bob  Demp- 
sey, of  Dempsey's  Grove." 

"His  uncle,  I  mean.  Mr.  Dempsey,  of 
Dempsey's  Hole." 

"Grove — Dempsey's  Grove,"  interpolat- 
ed Paul,  reddening. 

"Grove,  I  should  say,"  repeated  Lord 
Netherby,  unmoved.  "I3y  which  ho  has 
succeeded  to  a  very  comfortable  independ- 
ence, and  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  an 
offer  of  his  hand  and  fortune." 

"Under  the  conditions,  my  lord — under 
the  conditions,"  whispered  Paul. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  them,"  resumed 
Lord  iNetherby,  aloud.  "It  would  be  un- 
generous not  to  remember  them,  even  for 
your  sake,  Mr.  Dempsey,  seeing  how  much 
i^'y  poor,  dear  relative.  Lady  Eleanor,  is  bent 
jv!  1  prosecuting  this  unhappy  suit,  void  of 
,\i  hope,  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  not  having 
at  "  money  of  her  own — " 

'Eeady  money — cash,"  interposed  Paul. 
So  I  mean — ready  money  to  make  the 
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advances  necessary — Mr.  Dempsey  wishes 
to  raise  a  certain  sum  by  loan,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  his  property,  which  may  enable  the 
Darcys  to  jjroceed  with  their  claim  ;  this 
deed  to  be  executed  on  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Darcy.     Am  I  correct,  sir  ?  " 

"Quite  correct,  my  lord;  you've  only 
omitted,  that,  to  save  expensive  searches, 
lawyers'  fees,  and  other  devilments  of  the 
like  nature,  that  your  lordship  should  ad- 
vance the  blunt  yourself." 

"  I  was  coming  to  that  point.  Mr. 
Dempsey  opines  that,  taking  the  interest  it 
is  natural  we  should  do  in  our  poor  friends, 
he  has  a  kind  of  claim  to  make  this  pro- 
position to  us.  He  is  aware  of  our  relation- 
ship— mine,  I  mean — to  Lady  Eleanor. 
She  spoke  to  you,  I  believe,  on  that  subject, 
Mr.  Dempsey?"' 

"Not  exactly  to  me,^'  said  Paul,  hesitat- 
ing, and  recalling  the  manner  in  which  ho 
became  cognizant  of  the  circumstances ; 
"but  I  heard  her  say  that  your  lordship 
was  under  very  deep  obligation  to  her 
own  father — that  you  were,  so  to  say,  a 
little  out  at  elbows  once,  very  like  myself, 
before  Bob  died,  and  that,  then — " 

"  We  all  lived  together  like  brothers  and 
sisters,"  said  his  lordship,  reddening. 
"I'm  sure  I  can't  forget  how  happily  the 
time  went  over." 

' '  Then,  Lady  Eleanor,  I  presume,  sir, 
did  not  advert  to  these  circumstances  as  a 
reason  for  your  addressing  yourself  to  Lord 
Netherby  ?  "  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  look 
of  stern  severity. 

"Why,  my  lady,  she  knows  nothing 
about  my  coming  here.  Lord  bless  us  !  I 
wouldn't  have  told  her  for  a  thousand 
pounds  I '' 

"  Nor  Miss  Darcy  either  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Oh,  by  Jove  !  if  you 
think  they're  not  as  proud  as  ever  they 
were,  you  are  much  mistaken  ;  and,  indeed, 
on  this  very  same  subject  I  heard  her  say 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  accept  a 
favor  from  your  lordship,  if  even  so  very 
improbable  an  event  should  occur  as  your 
offering  one." 

"  So  that  we  owe  the  honor  of  your  visit 
to  the  most  single-minded  of  motives,  sir," 
said  Lady  Netherby,  Avhose  manner  had 
now  assumed  all  its  statcliness. 

"Yes,  my  lady,  I  came  as  you  see — 
Dempsius  cum  Dempsio — so  that  if  I  suc- 
ceed, I  can  say,  like  that  fellow  in  the  plav, 
'Alone,  I  did  it.'" 

Lord  Netherby,  who  probablv  felt  that 
the  interview  had  lasted  sufficiently  long 
for  the  only  purpose  he  had  destined  or 
endured  it,  was  now  becoming  somewhat 
desirous  of  terminating  the  audience,  nor 
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wasliis  impatience  allayed  by  those  s})ortive 
sallies  of  Mr.  Dempsey  in  allusion  to  his 
own  former  condition  as  a  dependant. 

At  length  he  said,  "  You  must  be  aware, 
Mr,  Dempsey,  that  this  is  a  matter  demand- 
ing much  time  and  consideration.  The 
Knight  of  Gwynne  is  absent." 

"  That's  the  reason  there  is  not  an  honr 
to  lose,""  interposed  Paul. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  for  your  meaning." 

"  I  mean,  that  if  he  comes  home  before 
it's  all  settled,  that  the  game  is  up.  He 
would  never  consent,  I'm  certain." 

'^  So  you  think  that  the  ladies  regard 
you  witii  more  favorable  eyes  ?  "  said  her 
ladyship,  smiling  a  mixture  of  supercilious- 
ness and  amusement. 

''  I  have  my  own  reasons  to  think  so," 
said  Paul,  Avith  great  composure. 

"Perhaps  you  take  too  hopeless  a  view 
of  your  case,  sir,"  resumed  Lord  JsTetherby, 
blandly  ;  "  I  am,  unhappily,  very  ignorant 
of  Irish  family  "rank  ;  but  I  feel  assured 
that  Mr.  Dempsey,  of  Dempsey's  Hole—" 

"^  Grove — Dempsey's  Grove,"  said  Paul, 
with  a  look  of  anger. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  humbly — I  would 
say  of  Dempsey's  Grove — might  be  an 
accei:)ted  suitor  in  the  very  highest  quar- 
ters. At  all  events,  from  news  I  have 
heard  this  morning,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  knight  will  be  in  London  before 
many  weeks,  and  I  dare  not  assume  either 
the  responsibility  of  favoring  your  views, 
or  incurring  his  displeasure  b}^  an  act  of 
interference.  I  think  her  ladyship  concurs 
with  me.". 

"Perfectly.  The  case  is  really  one 
which,  however  we  may,  and  do,  feel  the 
liveliest  interest  in,  lies  quite  beyond  our 
influence  or  control." 

"Mr.  Dempsey  may  rest  assured  that, 
even  from  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  some  of  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  head  and  heart." 

Lady  Nctherby  bowed  an  acquiescence 
cold  and  stately  ;  and  his  lordship  rising 
at  the  same  time,  Paul  saw  that  the  audi- 
ence drew  to  a  close.  He  arose  then  slowly, 
and  Avith  a  faint  sigh — ^^for  he  tliought  of 
his  long  and  weary  journey,  made  to  so  lit- 
tle profit. 

"  So  I  may  jog  back  again  as  I  came," 
muttered  he,  as.  he  drew  on  his  gloves. 
"  Well,  well.  Lady  Eleanor  knew  him  bet- 
ter than  I  did.  Good-morning,  my  lad)'.  I 
hope  you  are  about  to  enjoy  better  health. 
Good-by,  my  lord." 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  in  town,  Mr. 
Dempsey  ?  "  inquired  his  lordship,  in  that 
bland  voice  that  best  became  him. 

"  Till  I  pack  my  portmanteau,  my  lord. 


and  pay  my  bill  at  the  '  Tavistock ' — not 
an  hour  longer." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  had  hoped,  and 
Lady  Netherby  also  expected,  we  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"Very  grateful,  my  lord  ;  but  I  see  how 
the  land  lies  as  well  as  if  I  was  here  a 
month."  And  with  this  significant  speech 
Mr.  Dempsey  repeated  his  salutations  and 
withdrew. 

"  What  presumption  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
ISTetherby,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 
''But  how  needlessly  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy 
must  have  lowered  herself  to  incur  such 
acquaintanceship  !" 

Lord  Netherby  made  no  reply,  but  gave 
a  glance  toward  the  still  open  door  of  the 
drawing-room.  Her  ladyship  understood 
it  at  once,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  let  us  release  poor  Ei chard  from 
his  bondage.     Tell  him  to  come  in." 

Lord  Netherby  walked  forward ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
when  he  called  out,  "He's  gone  !" 

"Gone!  when? — how?"  cried  Lady 
Netherby,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Did  you  see 
Lord  Wallincourt  when  he  was  going,  Da- 
venport ?  "  asked  she,  at  once  assuming  her 
own  calm  deportment. 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

"  I  hope  he  took  the  cai-riage." 

"No,  my  lady,  his  lordship  went  on 
foot." 

"  That  wall  do,  Davenport.  I  don't  re- 
ceive to-day." 

"I  must  hasten  after  him,"  said  Lord 
ISTetherby,  as  the  servant  withdrew.  "  We 
have,  perhaps,  incurred  the  very  hazard  we 
hoped  to  obviate." 

"  I  half  feared  it,"  exclaimed  Lady  ISTeth- 
erby, gravely ;  "  lose  no  time,  however, 
and  bring  him  to  dinner  ;  say  that  I  feel 
very  poorly,  and  that  his  society  will  cheer 
me  greatly ;  if  he  is  unfit  to  leave  the 
house,  stay  with  him  ;  above  all  things,  let 
him  not  be  left  alone." 

Lord  Netherby  hastened  from  the  room, 
and  his  carriage  was  soon  heard  at  a  rapid 
pace  proceeding  down  the  square. 

Lady  Netherby  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  carpet,  and  her  hands  clasped  closely, 
lost  in  thought.  "Yes,"  said  she,  half 
aloud,  "  there  is  a  fate  in  it  !  This  Lady 
Eleanor  may  have  her  vengeance  yet  ! " 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  this,  and 
while  she  was  still  revolving  her  own  deep 
thoughts,  that  Lord  ISTetherby  re-entered 
the  room. 

"Well,  is  he  here?"  asked  she,  impa- 
tiently. 

"No,  he's  off  to  Ireland;  the  very  mo- 
ment he  reached  the  hotel  he  ordered  four 
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horses  to  liis  carriage,  and  while  liis  serv- 
ant packed  some  trunks,  he  liiniself  drove 
over  to  Lord  Castlereagh's,  but  came  back 
almost  immediately.  They  must  have  used 
immense  dispatcii,  for  Long  told  me  that 
they  would  bo  nigli  Rarnet  wlien  I  called." 
"lie's  a  true  Wallincourt,"  said  lier  la- 
dysliip,  bitterly.  ''  Their  family  motto  is 
*Hasli  in  Danger,'  and  they  have  well  de- 
served it. " 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

A  LESSON   FOR  EAVESDROPPING. 

FoEESTER — for  SO  to  the  end  we  must 
call  him — but  exemplified  the  old  adage  in 
his  haste.  The  debility  of  long  illness  w^as 
successfully  combated  for  some  hours  by 
the  fever  of  excitement,  but,  as  tliat  wore 
off,  symptoms  of  severe  malady  again  ex- 
hibited, themselves,  and  when  on  the  sec- 
ond evening  of  his  journey  he  arrived  at 
Bangor,  he  was  dangerously  ill.  With  a 
head  throbbing,  and  a  brain  almost  mad, 
he  threv^  himself  upon  a  bed,  perhaps  the 
thought  of  his  abortive  effort  to  reach  L'e- 
land  the  most  agonizing  feeling  of  his  tor- 
tured mind.  His  first  care  was  to  inquire 
after  the  sailing  of  the  packet,  and  learn- 
ing that  the  vessel  would  leave  within  an 
hour,  he  avowed  his  resolve  to  go  at  every 
hazard.  As  the  time  drew  nigh,  however, 
more  decided  evidences  of  fever  set  in,  and 
the  medical  man  vvho  had  been  called  to 
his  aid,  pronounced  that  his  life  would  pay 
the  penalty  Avere  he  to  persist  in  his  rash 
resolve.  His  was  not  a  temper  to  yield  to 
persuasion  on  selfish  grounds,  and  nothing 
short  of  his  actual  inability  to  endui-e  mov- 
ing from  where  he  lay  at  last  compelled 
him  to  cede  ;  even  then  he  ordered  his  only 
servant  to  take  the  dispatches  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  given  him,  and  proceed 
with  them  to  Dublin,  where  he  should  seek 
out  Mr.  Bickncll,  and  place  them  in  his 
hands,  with  strict  injunctions  to  have  them 
forwarded  to  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy  at  once. 
The  burning  anxiety  of  a  mind  weakened 
by  a  tedious  and  severe  malady,  the  fever 
01  traveling,  and  the  impatient  struggles  he 
made  to  be  clear  and  explicit  in  his  direc- 
tions, repeated  as  they  vfere  full  twenty 
times  over,  all  conspired  to  exaggerate  the 
worst  features  of  his  case,  and  ere  the  pack- 
et sailed,  his  head  Avas  wandering  in  wild 
delirium. 

Linwood  knew  his  master  too  well  to 
venture  on  a  contradiction,  and  although 
Avith  A'cry  grave  doubts  that  he  should  ever 
see  him  again  alive,  he  set  out,  resolving  to 


spare  no  exertions  to  be  back  soon  again  in 
Bangor.  The  transit  of  the  Channel  forty- 
five  years  ago  Avas,  hoAvever,  very  different 
from  that  at  present,  and  it  Avas  already  the 
evening  of  the  folloAving  day  Avhen  he  reach- 
ed Dublin. 

Tiiere  Avas  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
Mr.  BicknelTs  residence  ;  a  very  showy 
brass-plate  on  a  door  in  a  fashionable  street, 
proclaimed  the  house  of  the  well-known 
man  of  law.  He  Avas  not  at  home,  how- 
ever, nor  Avould  be  for  some  hours  ;  lie  had 
gone  out  on  a  matter  of  urgent  liusiness, 
and  left  orders  that  except  for  some  most 
pressing  reason,  he  Avas  not  to  be  sent  for. 
LiuAvood  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
business  such,  and  at  length  obtained  the 
guidance  of  a  servant  to  the  haunt  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  Avas  in  a  street  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
rank,  called  Stafford  street,  that  Bicknell's 
servant  now  stopped,  and  having  made 
more  than  one  inquiry  as  to  name  and 
number,  at  last  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
somber-looking,  ruinous  old  house,  whose 
windows,  broken  or  patched  Avith  paper, 
bespoke  an  air  of  poverty  and  destitution. 
A  child  in  a  ragged  and  neglected  dress 
opened  the  door,  and  answering  to  the 
question  "If  Mr.  Bicknell  were  there,"  in 
the  affirmative,  led  LinAvood  tip -stairs, 
creaking  as  they  went  with  rottenness  and 
decay. 

"  Yon're  to  rap  there,  and  he'll  come  to 
you,"  said  the  child,  as  they  reached  the 
"landing,  Avdiere  tAvo  doors  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  so  saying,  she  slipped  noiseless- 
ly and  stealthily  down  the  stairs,  leaving 
him  alone  in  the  gloomy  lobby.  Linwood 
was  not  Avithout  astonishment  at  the  place 
in  which  he  found  himself,  but  there  Avas 
no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  such  a  feel- 
ing, and  he  knocked  at  first  gently,  and 
then,  as  no  ansAver  came,  more  loudly,  and 
at  last,  Avhen  scA'cral  minuies  elapsed'  AA-ith- 
out  any  summons  to  enter,  he  tapjied 
sharply  at  the  panel  with  his  cane.  Still 
there  AA'as  no  reply  ;  the  deep  silence  of  the 
old  house  seemed  like  that  of  a  church  at 
midnight,  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  break 
it.  There  Avas  a  sense  of  dreariness  and 
gloom  o\Qr  the  ruinous  spot,  and  the  fast- 
closing  tAvilight,  that  struck  Linwood  deep- 
ly, and  it  is  probable,  had  the  mission  Avith 
Aviiich  he  AAas  intrusted  been  one  of  less 
moment  than  his  master  seemed  to  think 
it,  that  LinAvood  AA'ould  quietly  liaA'c  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  deferred  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bicknell  to  a  more  suitable 
time  and  jilace.  He  had  come,  however, 
bent  oTi  fulfilling  his  charge,  and  so,  after 
waiting   what  he  believed  to   be  half  an 
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hour,  and  which  miglit  possibly  haA'e  been 
five  or  ten  minutes,  he  a})p]ied  his  hand  to 
the  lock,  and  entered  tlie  room. 

It  was  a  large,  low-ceilinged  apartment, 
whose  motheaten  furniture  seemed  to  rival 
with  the  building  itself,  audAvhich,  though 
once  not  witliout  some  pretension  to  re- 
spectability, was  now  crumbling  to  decay, 
or  coarsely  mended  by  some  rude  hand.  A 
door,  not  quite  shut,  led  into  an  inner 
apartment,  and  from  this  room  the  sound 
of  voices  proceeded,  wliose  conversation,  in 
all  probability,  had  prevented  Linwood's 
summons  from  being  heard. 

Whether  the  secret  instincts  of  his  call- 
ing were  the  prompter — for  Linwood  was 
a  valet — or  that  the  strange  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  had  suggested 
a  spirit  of  curiosity,  but  Linwood  apjDroach- 
ed  the  door  and  peeped  in.  The  sin  of 
eavesdropping,  like  most  other  sins,  would 
seem  only  difficult  at  the  first  step ;  the 
subsequent  ones  come  easily,  for,  as  the  lis- 
tener established  himself  in  a  position  to 
hear  what  went  forward,  he  speedily  be- 
came interested  in  what  ho  heard. 

By  the  gray  half-light  three  figures  were 
seen.  One  was  a  lady,  so  at  least  her  posi- 
tion and  attitude  bespoke  her,  although  her 
shawl  Vv-as  of  a  coarse  and  humljle  stuif,  and 
her  straw  bonnet  showed  signs  of  time  and 
season.  She  sat  back  in  a  deep  leather 
chair,  with  hands  folded,  and  her  head 
slightly  thrown  forward,  as  if_  intently  lis- 
tening to  the  person  who,  at  a  distance  of 
half  the  room,  addressed  lier.  He  was  a 
thick-set,  powerful  man,  in  a  jockey-cut 
coat  and  top-boots  ;  a  white  hat,  somewhat 
crushed  and  travel-stained,  was  at  his  feet, 
and  across  it  a  heavy  horsewhip  ;  his  collar 
was  confined  by  a  single  fold  of  a  spotted 
handkerchief,  that  thus  displayed  a  brawny 
throat  and  a  deep  beard  of  curly  black 
hair,  that  made  the  head  appear  unnatural- 
ly large.  The  third  figure  was  of  a  little, 
clapper,  smart-looking  personage,  with  a 
neatly-powdered  head  and  a  scrupulously 
white  cravat,  who,  standing  partly  behind 
the  lady's  chair,  bestowed  an  equal  atten- 
tion on  the  speaker. 

The  green-coated  man,  it  was  clear  to 
see,  was  of  an  order  in  life  far  inferior  to 
the  others,  and  in  the  manner  of  his  ad- 
dress, his  attitude  as  he  sat,  and  his  whole 
bearing,  exhibited  a  species  of  rude  defer- 
ence to  the  listeners. 

"^Yell,  Jack,"  cried  the  little  man,  in  a 
sharp,  lively  voice,  "we  knew  all  these 
facts  before  ;  what  we  were  desirous  of,  was 
somethinglike  proof — something  that  might 
be  brought  out  into  open  court  and  before 
a  jury." 


"I'm  afraid,  then,  sir,"  rejilicd  the  other, 
"I  can't  help  you  there.  I  told  Mr.  Daly 
all  1  knew  and  all  I  suspected,  when  I 
was  up  in  jSTcwgaie,  and  if  he  hadn't  been 
in  such  a  hurry  that  night  to  leave  Dublin 
for  the  North,  I  could  have  brought  him  to 
the  very  house  this  fellow  Garret  v/as  liv- 
ing in." 

"  Who  is  Garret  ?"  broke  in  the  lady,  in 
a  deep,  full  voice. 

"The  late  Mr.  Gleeson's  butler,  ma'am,'* 
said  the  little,  man;  *'a  person  we  have 
never  been  able  to  come  at.  To  summon 
him  as  a  witness  would  avail  us  nothing ; 
it  is  his  private  testimony  that  might  be  of 
such  use  to  us." 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  continued  tlie  green- 
coat,  or,  as  he  was  familiarly  named  by  the 
other,  Jack,  whom,  perhaps,  our  reader 
has  already  recognized  as  Freney,  the  others 
being  Miss  Daly  and  Bicknell — "well,  you 
see,  sir,  Mr.  Daly  was  angry  at  the  way 
things  was  done  that  night  —  and  sure 
enough  he  had  good  cause  —  and  sorra  bit 
of  a  word  he'd  speak  to  me  v/hen  I  was 
standing  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes  to  thank 
him  ;  no,  nor  he  wouldn't  take  the  mare 
that  was  ready  saddled  and  bridled  in 
Healey's  stables  waiting  for  him,  but  he 
turned  on  his  heel  with  'D — n  you,  for  a 
common  highwayman  ;  it's  what  a  man 
of  blood  and  birth  ever  gets  by  stretching 
a  band  to  save  you.'" 

"  He  should  have  thought  of  that  before," 
remarked  Miss  Daly,  solemnly. 

"Faith,  and  if  he  did,  ma'am,  your  hum- 
ble servant  would  had  to  dance  upon  noth- 

i  ing  !  "  rejoined  Freney,  with  a  laugh  that 

!  was  very  far  from  mirthful. 

"And  what  was  the  circumstance  which 

I  gave  Mr.  Daly  so  much  disj)leasure.  Jack  ?" 

!  asked    Bicknell.      "I  thought  that   every- 

{ thing  went  on  exactly  as  he  had  planned 

lit." 

I      "Quite  the   contrary,  sir:  nothing  was 

I  the  way  it  ought  to  be.     The  fire  was  never 

I  thought  of—" 

I  "  Never  thought  of  !  Do  yon  mean  to 
say  it  was  an  accident  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  sir ;  I  mean  that  all   Ave 

'  wanted  was  to  make  believe  that  the  jail 
was  on  fire,  which  was  easy  enough  with 
burning  straw  ;  the  rest  was  all  planned 
safe  and  sure.  And  when  we  saw  the  real 
flames  shooting  up,  sorra  one  was  more 
frightened  than  some  of  ourselves ;  each 
accusing  the  other,  cursing  and  shouting, 
and  crying  like  mad  !  Ay,  indeed  !  there 
was  an  ould  fellow  in  for  sheep-stealing, 
and  nothing  would  convince  him  but  that 
it  was  ithe  '  devil  took  lis  at  our  word,'  and 
sent  his  own  fire  for  us.     Not  one  of  theui 
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was  more  pvizzled  than  myself.  I  turned  it 
every  way  in  my  mind,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it ;  for  though  I  knew  well  that 
Mr.  Daly  would  burn  down  Dublin  from 
Barrack  street  to  the  North  wall  if  he  had 
a  good  reason  for  it,  I  knew  also  he'd  not 
do  it  out  of  mere  devilment.  Besides, 
ma'am,  the  way  matters  was  going,  it  was 
likely  that  none  of  us  would  escape.  There 
was  I— saving  your  presence  —  with  eight- 
pound  fetters  on  my  legs.  Ay,  faix  !  I  went 
down  tlie  ladder  in  tliem  afterward." 
"But  the  fire." 

**I'm  coming  to  it,  sir.  I  was  sitting 
this  way,  with  my  chin  on  my  hands,  at 
the  window  of  my  cell,  trying  to  get  a  taste 
of  fresh  air,  for  the  place  was  thick  of 
smoke,  when  I  seen  the  flames  darting  out 
of  the  windows  of  a  public  house  at  the  cor- 
ner, the  sign  of  the  'Cracked  Padlock,' 
and,  at  the  same  minute,  out  came  the  fire 
through  the  roof,  a  great  red  spike  of  flame 
higher  than  the  chimney.  *  That's  no  ac- 
cident," says  I  to  myself,  'whatever  them 
that's  doing  it  means  ; '  and  sure  enough 
the  blaze  broke  out  in  the  other  corner  of 
the  street  just  as  I  said  the  words.  Well, 
ma'am,  of  all  the  terrible  yells  and  cries 
that  was  ever  heard,  the  prisoners  set  up 
then,  for,  though  there  was  eight  l3'ing  for 
execution  on  Saturday,  and  twice  as  many 
more  very  sure  of  the  same  end  after  the  ses- 
sions, none  of  us  liked  to  face  such  a  dread- 
ful thing  as  fire.  Just  then,  ma'am,  at 
that  very  minute,  there  came,  as  it  might 
be  under  my  window,  a  screech  so  loud  and 
so  piercing  that  it  went  above  all  the  other 
cries.  Just  the  w^ay  the  yellow  fire  darted 
through  the  middle  of  the  thick,  lazy 
smoke.  Sorra  one  could  give  such  a  screech 
but  a  throat  I  knew  w^ell,  and  so  I  called 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  'Ah,  ye  limb 
of  the  devil,  this  is  your  w^ork  ! '  and  as 
sure  as  I'm  here,  there  came  a  laugh  in  my 
ears,  and  w^hether  it  was  the  devil  himself 
gave  it  or  Jemmy,  I  often  doubted  since.'' 
"And  who  is  Jemmy  ?"  asked  Bicknell. 
"A  bit  of  a  'gossoon'  I  had  to  mind  the 
horses,  and  meet  me  with  a  beast  here  and 
there  as  I  wanted.  The  greatest  villain  for 
wickedness  that  was  ever  pinioned.'' 

"And  so  he  was  really  the  cause  of  the 
fire?" 

"Ay,  was  he  !  He  not  only  hid  the  tin- 
der and  chips — " 

Just  as  Freney  had  got  thus  far,  he  drew 
his  legs  up  close  beneath  him,  sunk  down 
his  head  as  if  into  his  neck,  and  with  a 
s])ring  such  as  a  tiger  might  have  given, 
cleared  the  space  between  himself  and  the 
door,  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  with  the 
trembling  fifjure  of   Linwood  under  him. 


So  terribly  sudden  was  the  leap,  that  Miss 
Daly  and  Bicknell  scarcely  saw  the  bound 
ere  they  beheld  him  witli  one  hand  upon 
the  victim's  throat,  while  with  the  other 
he  drew  forth  a  clasp-knife,  and  opened  the 
blade  with  his  teeth. 

"Keep  back,  keep  back,"  said  Froney,  as 
Bicknell  drew  nigh  ;  and  the  words  came 
thick  and  guttural,  like  the  deep  growl  of 
a  mastiff. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  w^hat  brings  you 
here  ?"  said  Freney,  as,  setting  his  knee  on 
the  others  chest,  he  relinquished  the  grasp 
by  which  he  had  almost  choked  him. 

"  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Bicknell,"  muttered 
the  nearly  lifeless  valet. 

"What  did  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  interposed  Freney.  "  Who 
brought  you  here  ?  how  came  you  to  be 
standing  by  that  door?" 

"Mr.  Bickncll's  servant  showed  me  the 
house,  and  a  child  brought  me  to  this 
room." 

"There,  sir,"  said  Freney,  turning  his 
head  toward  Bicknell,  without  releasing  the 
strong  pressure  by  which  he  pinned  the 
other  dowm — ''there,  sir.  so  much  for  your 
caution.  You  told  me  if  I  came  to  this 
lady's  lodgings  here,  that  I  was  safe,  and 
now  here's  this  fellow  has  heard  us,  and 
everything  we've  said,  maybe  these  two 
hours. " 

"  I  only  heard  about  Newgate,"  muttered 
the  miserable  Linwood  ;  "1  w^as  but  a  few 
minutes  at  the  door,  and  was  going  to 
knock.  I  came  from  Lord  Wallincourt  with 
papers  of  great  importance  for  Mr.  Bicknell. 
I  have  them,  if  you'll  let  me — " 

"Let  him  get  up,"  said  Miss  Dalv,  calm- 

Freney  stood  back,  and  retired  between 
his  victim  and  the  door,  where  he  stood, 
with  folded  arms  and  bent  brows,  watching 
him. 

"  He  has  almost  broke  in  my  ribs,"  said 
Linwood,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side, 
with  a  grimace  of  true  suffering. 

"  So  much  for  eavesdropping.  You  need 
expect  no  pity  from  me,"'  said  Miss  Daly, 
sternly.     ''  Where  are  these  papers  ? "" 

"My  lord  told  me,"  said  the  man,  as  he 
took  them  from  his  breast,  "that  I  was  to 
give  them  into  ]\L-.  Bickncll's  own  hands, 
with  strictest  directions  to  have  them  for- 
warded at  the  instant.  But  for  that,"' 
added  he,  whining,  "I  had  never  come  to 
this." 

"Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  about  listen- 
ing, sir,"  said  Miss  Daly.  "  Had  my  brother 
been  here — " 

"  Oh,  by  the  powers  !  "  broke  in  Freney, 
"  he'd  have  pitched  you  neck  and  crop  into 
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the  water-hogshead  below,   if  your  master 
was  fclie  lord-lieutenant."' 

By  tliis  time  Bicknell  was  busy  reading 
the  "several  addresses  on  the  packets,  and 
the  names  inscribed  in  the  corners  of  each. 

''If  I'm  not  mistaken,  madam,"  said  he 
to  Miss  Daly,  '"'  this  Lord  Waliincourtis  the 
^lew  peer,  whose  brother  died  at  Lisbon. 
The  name  is  Forester." 

"Yes,  sir,  you  are  right,"  muttered  Lin- 
wood. 

"The  same  Mr.  Richard  Forester  my 
brother  knew,  the  cousin  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Linwood. 

"Where  is  he  ?    Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  he's  lying  dangerously  ill, 
if  he  be  yet  alive,  at  Bangor.  He  wanted 
to  bring  these  papers  over  himself,  but  was 
only  able  to  get  so  far  when  the  fever  came 
on  him  again." 

"  Is  he  alone  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone,  ma'am  ;  no  one  knows 
even  his  name.  He  would  not  let  me  say 
who  he  was." 

Miss  Daly  turned  toward  Bicknell,  and 
spoke  for  several  minutes  in  a  quick  and 
eager  voice.  Meanwhile,  Freney,  now  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  spy 
or  a  tliief -catcher,  came  near  and  addressed 
Linwood. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  ye  till  I  was  sure 
ye  deserved  it,  but  never  play  that  game  any 
more." 

Linwood  appeared  to  receive  both  apology 
and  precept  with  equal  discontent. 

"Another  thing,"  resumed  Freney; 
"I'm  sure  you  are  an  agreeable  young  man 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  and  the  butler's 
parlor,  very  pleasant  and  conversable,  with  a 
great  deal  of  anecdote  and  amusing  stories  ; 
but,  mind  me,  let  nothing  tempt  ye  to  talk 
about  what  ye  heard  me  say  to-night.  It's 
not  that  I  care  al)out  myself — it's  worse  than 
jail-bi-eaking  they  can  tell  of  me — but  I 
won't  have  another  name  mentioned.  D'ye 
mind  me  ?  " 

As  if  to  enforce  the  caution,  he  seized  the 
listener  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
whether  there  was  something  magnetic  in 
the  touch,  or  that  it  somehow  conveyed  a 
foi'etaste  of  what  disobedience  might  cost, 
but  Linwood  winced  till  the  tears  came,  and 
stammered  out, 

"You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  I'll  never 
mention  it." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  the  robber,  with  a 
grin,  and  fell  back  to  his  place. 

"  I  will  not  lose  a  post,  rely  upon  it, 
madam,"  said  Bicknell ;  "  and  am  I  to 
suppose  you  have  determined  on  this  jour- 
ney ?  " 


"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Daly,  "the  case  admits 
of  little  hesitation  ;  the  young  man  is  alone, 
friendless,  and  unknown.  I'll  hasten  over 
at  once  — 1  am  too  old  for  slander,  Mr.  Bick- 
nell. Besides,  let  me  see  who  will  dare  to 
utter  it." 

Tliere  was  a  sternness  in  her  features  as 
she  spoke  that  made  her  seem  the  actual 
image  of  her  brother.  Then,  turning  to 
Linwood,  she  continued, 

"I'll  go  over  this  evening  to  Bangor  in 
the  packet ;  let  me  find  you  there." 

"  I'll  see  him  safe  on  board,  ma'am,"  said 
Freney,  with  a  leer,  while,  slipping  his  arm 
within  the  valet's,  he  half  led,  half  drew 
him  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 


A  LESSON  IN   POLITICS. 


In  the  deep  bay-window  of  a  long, 
gloomy-looking  dinner-room  of  a  Dublin 
mansion,  sat  a  party  of  four  persons  around 
a  table  plentifully  covered  with  decanters 
and  bottles,  and  some  stray  remnants  of  a 
dessert,  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  great  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  The  night  was  falling  fast,  for 
it  was  past  eight  o'clock  of  an  evening  in 
autumn, and  there  was  barely  sufficient  light 
to  descry  the  few  scrubby-looking  ash  and 
alder  trees  that  studded  the  barren  grass 
plot  between  the  house  and  the  stables. 
There  was  nothing  to  cheer  in  the  aspect 
without,  nor,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the 
long  pauses  that  ensued  after  each  effort  at 
conversation,  the  ■  few  and  monotonous 
words  of  the  speakers,  were  there  any  evi- 
dences of  a  more  enlivening  spirit  within 
doors.  The  party  consisted  of  Dr.  Hick- 
man and  his  son  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan,  and  "Counselor"  O'Halloran. 

At  first,  and  by  the  dusky  light  in  the 
chamber,  it  would  seem  as  if  but  three  per- 
sons were  assembled,  for  the  old  doctor, 
whose  debility  had  within  the  last  few 
months  made  rapid  strides,  had  sunk  down 
into  the  recess  of  the  deep  chair,  and  save 
by  a  low  quavering  respiration,  gave  no  to- 
ken of  his  presejice.  As  these  sounds  be- 
came louder  and  fuller,  the  conversation 
gradually  dropped  into  a  whisper,  for  the 
old  man  was  asleep.  In  the  subdued  tone 
of  the  speakers,  tlie  noiseless  gestures  as 
they  passed  the  bottle  from  hand  to  hand,  it 
was  easy  to  mark  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  his  slumbers.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
task  to  detail  how  these  individuals  came 
to  be  thus  associated.     The  assumed  object 
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which  at  this  moment  drew  them  together 
was  the  approaching  trial  at  Galway  of  a 
record  brought  against  the  Ilickmans  by 
Darcy.  It  was  liicknell's  last  elTort,  and 
with  it  must  end  tlie  long  and  wearisome 
litigation  between  the  houses. 

The  ease  for  trial  had  nothing  which 
could  suggest  any  fears  as  to  the  result. 
It  was  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  that  the 
cause  was  to  come  on.  The  pica  was  mis- 
direction and  want  of  time,  so  that,  in  it- 
self, the  matter  was  one  of  secondaiT  im- 
portance. The  great  question  was,  that  a 
general  election  noAV  drew  nigh,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  O'lleilly  to  determine  on  the 
line  of  political  conduct  he  should  adopt, 
and  thus  give  O'llalloran  the  opportunity 
of  a  declaration  of  his  client's  sentiments  in 
his  address  to  the  jury. 

The  conduct  of  the  Hickmans  since  their 
accession  to  the  estate  of  Gwynne  Al:)bey 
had  given  universal  dissatisfaction  to  the 
county  gentry.  Playing  at  first  the  game 
of  popularity,  they  assembled  at  their  parties 
people  of  every  class  and  condition ;  and 
while  affronting  the  better-bred  by  low  as- 
sociation, dissatisfied  the  inferior  order  by 
contact  with  those  who  made  their  inferi- 
ority more  glaring.  The  ancient  hospitali- 
ties of  the  abbey  were  remembered  in  con- 
trast with  the  ostentatious  splendor  of  re- 
ceptions in  which  display  and  not  kindness 
was  intended.  Vulgar  presumption  and 
purse-pride  had  usurjied  the  place  once  oc- 
cupied by  easy  good  breeding  and  cordiali- 
ty, and  even  they  Vviio  had  often  smarted 
under  the  cold  reserve  of  Lady  Eleanor's 
maimer,  were  now  ready  to  confess  that  she 
was  born  to  the  rank  she  assumed,  and  not 
an  upstart,  affecting  airs  of  superiority. 
The  higher  oi'der  of  the  county  gentry  ac- 
cordingly held  aloof,  and  at  last  discontin- 
ued their  visits  altogether ;  of  the  second- 
rate,  many  who  Avere  flattered  at  first  by  in- 
vitations, became  dissatisfied  at  seeing  the 
same  favors  extended  to  others  below  them, 
and  they,  too,  ceased  to  present  themselves, 
until,  at  last,  the  society  consisted  of  a  few 
sycophantic  followers,  who  swallowed  the 
impertinence  of  the  host  Avith  the  aid  of 
his  claret,  and  buried  their  own  self-re- 
spect, if  they  were  troubled  with  such  a 
quality,  under  the  weight  of  good  dinners. 

Hickman  O'Eeilly,  for  a  length  of  time, 
affected  not  to  mark  the  change  in  the  rank 
and  condition  of  his  guests,  but  as  one  by 
one  the  more  respectable  fell  off,  and  the 
few  left  were  of  a  station  that  the  fine  ser- 
vants of  the  house  regarded  as  little  above 
their  own.  he  indignantly  declined  to  admit 
any  company  in  future,  reduced  the  estab- 
lishment to  the  few  merely  necessary  for 


the  modest  requirements  of  the  family,  and 
gave  it  to  l)e  known  that  the  uncongenial 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  neighbors  made  liim 
prefer  isolation  and  solitude  to  such  associ- 
ation. 

For  some  time  he  had  looked  to  England 
as  the  means  of  establishing  for  himself 
and  his  son  a  social  position.  Tlie  refusal 
of  the  minister  to  accord  the  baronetcy  was 
a  death-blow  to  this  hope,  while  he  dis- 
covered that  mere  wealth,  unassisted  Ijy  the 
sponsorship  of  some  one  in  repute,  could  not 
suffice  to  introduce  Beecham  into  the  world 
of  fashion.  Although  these  things  had 
preyed  on  him  severely,  there  was  no  urgent 
necessity  to  act  in  respect  of  them  till  the 
time  came,  as  it  now  had  done,  for  a  gen- 
eral election. 

The  strict  retirement  of  his  life  must  now 
give  way  before  the  requirements  of  an 
election  candidate,  and  he  must  consent  to 
take  the  field  once  more  as  a  public  man, 
or,  by  abandoning  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
accept  a  condition  of  Avhat  he  knew  to  be 
complete  obscurit}-.  The  old  doctor  was 
indeed  favorable  to  the  latter  course — the 
passion  for  hoarding  had  gone  on  increasing 
with  age.  Money  was,  in  his  estimation, 
the  only  species  of  power  above  the  changes 
and  caprice  of  the  world.  Bank-notes 
were  the  only  things  he  never  knew  to  de- 
ceive ;  and  he  took  an  almost  fiendish  de- 
light in  contrasting  the  success  of  his  own 
penurious  practices  with  all  the  disap- 
pointments his  son  O'Eeilly  had  experienced 
in  his  attemjits  at  what  he  called  "high 
life."  Every  slight  shown  him,  each  new 
instance  of  coldness  or  aversion  of  the 
neighborhood,  gave  the  old  man  a  diaboli- 
cal pleasure,  and  seemed  to  revive  his  youth 
in  the  exercise  of  a  malignant  spirit. 

O'Eeilly's  only  hope  of  reconciling  his 
father  to  the  cost  of  a  new  election  was  in 
the  prospect  held  out  that  the  seat  might  at 
last  be  secured  in  perpetuity  for  Beecham, 
and  the  chance  of  a  rich  marriage  in  Eng- 
land thus  provided.  Even  this  view  he  was 
compelled  to  sustain  by  the  assurance  that 
the  expense  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and 
that,  by  the  adoption  of  popular  principles, 
he  should  come  in  almost  for  nothing.  To 
make  the  old  doctor  a  convert  to  these 
notions,  he  had  called  in  Heffernan  and 
O'Halloran,  who  both,  during  the  dinner, 
had  exerted  themselves  with  their  natural 
tact,  and  now  that  the  doctor  had  dropped 
asleep,  were  reposing  themselves,  and  re- 
cruiting the  energies  so  generously  ex- 
pended. 

Hence  the  party  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
gloom  and  weight  over  it,  as  the  shadow  of 
coming   night   fell   on   the  figures  seated. 
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almost  in  silence,  around  tlio  table.  None 
sjioke,  save  an  occasional  word  or  two,  as 
they  passed  round  the  bottle.  Each  re- 
treated into  his  own  reflections,  and  com- 
muned with  himself.  Men  who  have  ex- 
hibited themselves  to  each  other,  in  a  game 
of  deceit  and  trick,  seem  to  have  a  natural 
repugnance  to  any  recurrence  to  the  theme 
when  the  occasion  is  once  over.  Even  they 
Avhose  liearts  have  the  least  self-respect  will 
avoid  the  topic  if  possible. 

"  How  is  the  bottle  ? — with  you,  I  be- 
lieve," said  O'Reilly  to  Hcffernan,  in  the 
low  tone  to  which  they  had  all  reduced  the 
conversation. 

"■  I  have  just  filled  my  glass  ;  it  stands 
with  the  counselor." 

O'Halloran  poured  out  the  wine  and  sip- 
ped it  slowly.  ^^  A  very  remarkable  man," 
said  he,  seu'tentiously,  with  a  slight  gesture 
of  his  head  to  the  chair  where  the  old  doc- 
tor lay  coiled  up  asleep,  "  His  faculties 
seem  as  clear,  and  his  Judgment  as  acute, 
as  if  he  were  only  five-and-forty,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  must  be  nearly  twice  that  age." 

"Very  nearly,"  replied  O'Reilly;  ''he 
confesses  commonly  to  eighty-six,  but  when 
he  is  weak  or  querulous,  he  often  says 
ninety-one  or  two." 

"  His  memory  is  the  most  singular  thing 
about  him,"  said  Heffernan.  "  Now,  the 
account  of  Swift's  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
with  the  gown  thrust  back,  and  his  hands 
stuck  in  the  belt  of  the  cassock,  browbeat- 
ing the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  com- 
ing in  late  to  church  ;  it  came  as  fresh  as 
if  he  were  talking  of  an  event  of  last 
week." 

'•'  How  good  the  imitation  of  voice  was, 
too,"  added  Heffernan  :  "  '  Giving  two 
hours  to  your  dress,  and  twenty  minutes  to 
your  devotions,  you  come  into  God's  house 
looking  more  like  mountebanks  than  Chris- 
tian men ! ' " 

"IVe  seldom  seen  him  so  much  inclined 
to  talk  and  chat  aAvay  as  this  evening,"  said 
O'Reilly;  "-'but  I  think  you  chimed  in  so 
well  with  his  humor,  it  drew  him  on." 

"There  was  something  of  dexterity," 
said  Heffernan,  "in  the  way  he  kept 
bringing  up  these  reminiscences  and  old 
stories,  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  subject 
of  the  election.  I  saw  that  he  wouldn't  ap- 
proach that  theme,  no  matter  how  skillfully 
you  brought  it  forward." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  alluded  to  the 
Darcys,  however,"  said  O'Halloran.  "I 
remarked  that  the  mention  of  their  name 
gave  him  evident  displeasure  ;  indeed,  he 
soon  after  puslied  his  chair  back  from  the 
table  and  became  silent." 

"Ue  always  sleeps  after    dinner,"  ob- 


served O'Reilly,  carelessly.     "  It  was  about 
his  usual  time." 

Another  pause  now  succeeded,  in  which 
the  only  sounds  heard  were  the  deep-drawn 
breathings  of  the  sleeper. 

"You  saw  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  think  you 
told  me  ?"  said  O'Reilly,  anxious  to  lead 
HefTernan  into  something  like  a  declaration 
of  opinion. 

"  Oh,  repeatedly  ;  I  dined  either  with 
him,  or  in  his  company,  three  or  four  times 
every  week  of  my  stay  in  town." 

"  Well,  is  he  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
his  measure  ?  "  asked  O'Halloran,  caustic- 
ally. "  Is  this  Union  working  to  his  heart's 
content  ?" 

"  It  is  rather  early  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
that  point,  I  think." 

"I'm not  of  that  mind,"  rejoined  O'Hal- 
loran, hastily.  "  The  fruits  of  the  meas- 
ure are  showing  themselves  already.  The 
men  of  fortune  are  flying  the  country ; 
their  town  houses  are  to  let ;  their  horses 
are  advertised  for  sale  at  Dycer's.  Dublin 
is,  even  now%  beginning  to  feel  what  it  may 
become  when  the  population  has  no  other 
support  than  itself." 

"  Such  will  always  be  the  fortune  of  a 
province.  Influence  will  and  must  con- 
verge to  the  capital,"  rejoined  Heffernan. 

"But  what,  if  the  great  element  of  a 
province  be  wanting  ?  what,  if  we  have  not 
that  inherent  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
metropolis,  provincials  always  should  feel  ? 
what,  if  we  knew  that  our  interests  are  mis- 
understood, our  real  wants  unknown,  our 
peculiar  circumstances  either  undervalued 
or  despised  ?  " 

"If  the  case  be  as  you  represent  it — " 

"  Can  you  deny  it  ?     Tell  me  that." 

"  I  will  not  deny  or  admit  it.  I  only 
say,  if  it  be  such,  there  is  still  a  remedy,  if 
men  are  shrewd  enough  to  adopt  it. " 

"And  what  may  that  remedy  be  ?"  said  ' 
O'Reilly,  calmly. 

"An  Irish  party  !" 

"  Oh,  the  old  story  ;  the  same  plot  over 
again  we  had  this  year  at  the  Rotunda?" 
said  O'Reilly,  contemptuously. 

"  Which  only  failed  from  our  own 
faults,"  added  Heffernan,  angrily.  "Some 
of  us  were  lukewarm  and  would  do  nothing; 
some  waited  for  others  to  come  forward  ; 
and  some  again  wanted  to  make  their  hard 
bargain  with  the  minister,  before  they 
made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
pact. " 

O'Reilly  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  for  he  well 
understood  at  whom  this  reproof  was  lev- 
eled. 

"  The  cause  of  failure  was  very  different," 
said  O'Halloran,  authoritatively.     "  It  was 
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one  which  has  dissolved  many  an  associa- 
tion, and  rendered  man}'  a  sclieme  abor- 
tive, and  will  eontinuc  to  do  so,  as  often  as 
it  occurs.  You  failed  for  want  of  a  ']>rin- 
ciple.'  You  had  lank  and  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence more  tiKin  enough  to  have  made 
your  weight  felt  and  acknowledged,  hut 
you  had  no  definite  object  or  end.  You 
were  a  party,  and  you  had  not  a  purpose." 

*' Come,  come,"  said  Heffernan,  "you 
are  evidently  unaware  of  the  nature  of  our 
association,  and  seem  not  to  have  read  the 
resolutions  we  adopted." 

"•No — on  the  con^-vary,  I  read  them  care- 
fully ;  there  was  more  than  sufficient  in 
them  to  have  made  a  dozen  parties.  Had 
you  adopted  one  steadfast  line  of  action, 
set  out  with  one  brief  intelligible  proposi- 
tion— I  caro  not  what — slave  emancipa- 
tion, or  Citiiolic  emancipation,  repeal  of 
tests  acts,  or  parliamentary  reform — any 
of  them,  taken  your  stand  on  that,  and 
that  alone,  you  must  have  succeeded.  Of 
course,  to  do  this,  is  a  work  of  time  and 
labor  ;  some  men  will  grow  weary  and  sink 
by  the  way,  but  others  take  up  the  burden, 
and  the  goal  is  reached  at  last.  There 
must  be  years  long  of  writing  and  speaking, 
meeting,  declaring,  and  plotting ;  you 
must  consent  to  be  thought  vulgar  and  1  oav- 
minded — ay,  and  to  I)ecome  so,  for  active 
partisans  are  only  to  be  found  in  low  places. 
You  will  be  laughed  at  and  jeered,  abused, 
mocked,  and  derided  at  first ;  later  on,  you 
will  be  assailed  more  powerfully,  and  more 
coarsely  ;  but,  all  this  while,  your  strength 
is  developing,  your  agencies  are  spreading. 
Persuasion  will  induce  some ;  notoriety 
others  ;  hojjes  of  advantage  many  more,  to 
join  you.  You  Avill  then  have  a  press  as 
well  as  a  party,  and  the  very  men  that 
sneered  at  your  beginnings,  will  have  to 
respect  the  persistence  and  duration  of  your 
efforts.  I  don't  care  how  trumpery  the 
arguments  used  ;  I  don't  value  one  straw 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  put  forward. 
Let  one  great  question,  one  great  demand 
for  anything  be  made  for  some  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Let  the  press  dis- 
cuss, and  the  parliament  debate  it.  You 
are  sure  of  its  being  accorded  in  the  end. 
Now,  it  will  be  a  party  ambitious  of  poAver 
that  will  buy  your  alliance  at  any  price. 
Now,  a  tottering  government  anxious  to 
survive  the  session  and  reach  the  snug 
harbor  of  the  long  vacation.  Now,  it  will 
be  the  high  'bid'  of  a  popular  administra- 
tion. Now,  it  will  b6  the  last  hope  of 
second-rate  capacities,  ready  to  supply  their 
own  deficiencies,  by  incurring  a  hazard. 
However  it  come,  you  are  equally  certain 
of  it." 


There  was  a  pause  as  O'Halloran  con- 
chided.  Heffern'in  saw  plainly  to  what 
the  counselor  pointed,  and  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  recruit  for  that  party  of 
which  he  destined  the  future  leadership  for 
himself,  and  Con  had  no  fancv  to  seiwe  in 
the  ranks  of  such  an  army.  O'Reilly,  who 
thought  that  the  profession  of  a  popular 
creed  might  be  serviceable  in  the  emer- 
gency of  /m  election,  looked  with  more 
favor  on  the  exposition,  and  after  a  brief 
interval,  said, 

"  Well,  supposing  I  were  to  see  this 
matter  in  your  light,  what  support  could, 
you  promise  me  J*  1  mean  at  the  hust- 
ings. " 

"Most  of  the  small  freeholders  now — all 
of  them,  in  time  ;  the  priests  to  a  man — 
the  best  election  agents  that  ever  canvassed 
a  constituency.  By  degrees  the  forces  will 
grow  stronger,  according  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  principle  you  adopt — make 
it  emancipation,  and  I'll  insure  you  a  lease 
of  the  county."  Heffernan  smiled  du- 
biously. "All,  never  mind  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan's  look,  these  notions  don't  suit  him. 
He's  one  of  the  petty  traders  in  polities, 
who  like  small  sales  and  quick  returns." 

"'  Such  dealing  makes  fewest  bankrupts," 
said  Helfernan,  coolly. 

"  I  own  to  you,"  said  O'Halloran,  "the 
rewards  are  distant,  but  they're  worth  wait- 
ing for.  It  is  not  the  miserable  bribe  of  a 
situation,  or  a  title,  both  beneath  what  they 
would  accord  to  some  state  apothecary  ;  but 
power,  actual  power,  and  real  patronage  are 
in  the  vista." 

A  heavy  sigh  and  a  rustling  sound  in  the 
deep  arm-chair  announced  that  the  doctor 
was  awaking,  and,  after  a  fcAV  struggles  to 
throw  off  the  drowsy  influence,  he  sat  up- 
right, and  made  a  gesture  that  he  wished 
for  wine. 

"  We've  been  talking  about  political  mat- 
ters, sir,"  said  O'Reilly.  "  I  hope  we  didn't 
disturb  your  doze." 

"No;  I  was  sleeping  sound,"  croaked 
the  old  man,  in  a  feeble  whine,  "and  I 
had  a  very  singular  dream  !  I  dreamed  I 
was  sitting  in  a  great  kitchen  of  a  big 
house,  and  there  was  a  very  large,  hairy 
turnspit  sitting  opposite  to  me,  in  a  nook 
beside  the  fire,  turning  a  big  spit  with  a 
joint  of  meat  on  it.  '  Who's  the  meat 
for  ? '  says  I  to  him.  '  For  my  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,'  says  he,  *  devil  a  one  else.'  'For 
himself  alone  ?'  says  I.  'Just  so,'  says  he  ; 
'don't you  k^low,  that's  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment that  we're  roasting  and  basting,  and, 
when  it's  done,'  says  he,  '  we'll  sarve  it  itp  to 
be  carved.'  '  And  who  are  you? '  •  says  I  to 
the  turnspit.    '  I'm  Con  Heffernan,'  says  he. 
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'  and  the  devil  a  bit  of  the  same  meat  I'm 
to  get  after  cooking  it,  till  my  teeth's  wa- 
tering. ' " 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  O'llallo- 
ran,  in  wliich  Ilclfernan  endeavored  to  take 
a  part,  met  this  strange  revelation  of  tlie 
doctor's  sleep  ;  nor  was  it  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  that  tlie  conversation  could 
be  resumed  without  some  jesting  allusion 
of  the  counselor  to  the  turnspit  and  his 
office. 

''Your  dream  tallies  but  ill,  sir,  w^ith 
the  rumors  through  Dublin,"  said  O'Ecil- 
ly,  whose  quick  glance  saw  through  the 
mask  of  indifference  by  which  Helfernan 
concealed  his  irritation. 

"  I  didn't  hear  it.     AVhat  was  it,  Bob  ?  " 

''That  the  ministry  had  offered  our 
friend  here  the  secretaryship  for  Ireland." 

"Sure,  if  they  did — "  He  was  about  to 
add,  "  That  he'd  have  as  certainly  accept- 
ed it,"  Avhen  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  speech  arrested  the  words. 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  interposed 
Heffernan,  answering  the  unspoken  sen- 
tence.. "  I  did  refuse.  The  conditions  on 
which  I  accorded  my  humble  support  to 
the  bill  of  the  Union  haVe  been  shamefully 
violated,  and  I  could  not,  if  I  even  wislied 
it,  accept  office  from  a  Government  that 
Lave  been  false  to  their  pledges." 

"  You  see  my  dream  was  right,  after  all," 
chuckled  the  old  man.  "I  said  they  kept 
him  working  av\'ay  in  the  kitchen,  and 
gave  him  none  of  the  meat  afterward." 

"  What  if  I  had  been  stiiiulating  for 
another,  sir  ? "  said  Hcffernan,  with  a 
forced  smile.  "What  if  the  breach  of  faith 
I  allude  to  had  reference  not  to  me,  but  to 
your  son  yonder,  for  whom,  and  no  other, 
1  asked — I  will  not  say  a  favor —but  a  fair 
and  reasonable  acknowledgment  of  the  sta- 
tion he  occupies  ?  " 

"Ah  !  that  weary  title,"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  crankily.  "  What  have  we  to  do 
with  these  things  ?  *' 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  chimed  in  O'Hal- 
loran.  "Your  present  position,  vself-ac- 
quired  and  independent,  is  a  far  prouder 
one  than  any  to  be  obtained  by  ministerial 
favor," 

"  I'd  rather  he'd  help  us  to  crush  these 
Darcys,"  said  the  old  man,  as  his  eyes  spark- 
led and  glistened  like  the  orbs  of  a  serj^ent. 
"I'd  rather  my  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
put  his  heel  upon  them,  than  stretch  out 
the  hand  to  ws." 

"What  need  to  trouble  your  head  about 
them  ?•"  said  Heffernan,  conciliatingly ; 
"  they  are  low  enough  in  all  conscience 
now." 

"  My  father  means,"  said  O'Reilly,  "  that 


he  is  tired  and  sick  of  the  incessant  appeals 
to  law  this  family  persist  in  following;  that 
these  trials  irritate  and  annoy  liim." 

"  Come,  sir,"  cried  O'llalloran,  encour- 
agingly, "you  shall  see  the  last  of  them  in 
a  few  weeks.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
an  old  maiden  sister  of  Bagenal  Daly's  has 
supplied  Bickncll  with  the  means  of  the 
present  action.  It  is  the  last  shot  in  the 
locker.  We'll  take  care  to  make  the  gun 
recoil  on  the  hand  that  fires  it." 

"Darcy  and  Daly  are  both  out  of  the 
country,"  observed  the  old  man,  cunningly. 

"We'll  call  them  up  for  judgment,  how- 
ever," chimed  in  O'Halloran.  "  That  same 
Daly  is  one  of  those  men  who  infested  our 
country  in  times  past,  and  by  the  mere 
recklessness  of  their  hold  on  life,  bullied 
and  oppressed  all  who  came  before  them. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  up  such  a  character." 

"I  wish  we  had  done  with  them  all," 
sighed  the  doctor. 

"  So  you  shall,  with  this  record.  Will 
you  pledge  yourself  not  to  object  to  the 
election  expenses  if  I  gain  you  the  ver- 
dict ?  " 

"  Come,  that's  a  fair  ofPer,"  said  Heffer- 
nan, laughing. 

"Maybe,  they'll  come  to  ten  thousand," 
said  the  doctor,  cautiously. 

"Not  above  one-half  the  sum,  if  Mr. 
O'Eeilly  will  consent  to  take  my  advice." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  he  ?"  rejoined  the 
old  man  querulously.  "What  signifies 
which  side  he  takes,  if  it  saves  the  mon- 
ey?" 

"Is  it  a  bargain,  then  ?  " 

"Will  you  secure  me  against  more  trials 
at  law  ?  Will  you  pledge  yourself  that  I'm 
not  to  be  tormented  by  these  anxieties  and 
cares  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  promise  that  much  ;  but 
I  feel  so  assured  that  your  annoyance  will 
end  here,  that  I  am  willing  to  pledge  my- 
self to  give  you  my  own  services  without 
fee  or  reward  in  future,  if  any  action  follow 
this  one." 

"I  think  that  is  most  generous,''  said 
Heffernan. 

"  It  is  as  much  as  saying,  he'll  enter  into 
recognizances  for  an  indefinite  series  of 
five-hundred-pound  briefs,"  added  O'Eeilly. 

"  Done,  then.  I  take  you  at  your  word," 
f^aid  the  doctor,  while  stretching  forth  his 
lean  and  trembling  hand,  he  grasped  the 
nervous  fingers  of  the  counselor  in  token  of 
ratification. 

"And  now  woe  to  the  Darcys!"  mut- 
tered O'Halloran,  a'S  he  arose  to  say  good- 
night. Heffernan  rose  at  the  same  time, 
resolved  to  accompany  the  counselor,  and 
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try  what  gentle  persuasion  could  effect  in 
tlie  modilieation  of  views  wliich,  he  saw, 
were  far  too  explicit  to  bo  2)rofitable. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THE     CHANCES     OF     TRAVEL. 

Neither  our  space  nor  our  inclination 
prompt  us  to  dwell  on  Forester's  illness; 
enough  when  we  say  that  his  recovery,  slow 
at  first,  made  at  length  good  j^rogress,  and 
within  a  month  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  ho  Avas  once  more  on  the 
road,  bent  on  reaching  the  North,  and  jire- 
senting  himself  before  Lady  Eleanor  and 
her  daughter. 

Miss  Daly,  who  had  been  his  kind  and 
watchful  nurse  for  many  days  and  nights 
ere  his  wandering  faculties  could  recognize 
her,  contributed  more  than  all  else  to  liis 
restoration.  The  impatient  anxiety  under 
which  he  suffered  was  met  by  her  mild  but 
steady  counsels ;  and  although  she  never 
ventured  to  bid  him  hope  too  sanguinely, 
she  told  him  that  his  letter  had  reached 
Helen's  hand,  and  that  he  himself  must 
plead  the  cause  he  had  opened. 

"Your  greatest  difficulty,"  said  she,  in 
parting  with  him  in  Dublin,  "will  be  in 
the  very  circumstance  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  would  be  the  guaranty  of  yoifi'  suc- 
cess. Your  own  rise  in  fortune  has  widened 
the  interval  between  you.  This,  to  your 
mind,  presents  but  the  natural  means  of 
overcoming  tlie  obstacles  I  allude  to  ;  but 
remember  there  are  others  whose  feelings 
are  to  be  as  intimately  consulted — nay, 
more  so  than  your  own.  Think  of  those 
who  never  yet  made  an  alliance  without  feel- 
ing that  they  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  and  reflect  that  even  if  Helen's 
affections  were  all  your  own,  Maurice  Dar- 
cy's  daughter  can  enter  into  no  family,  how- 
ever high  and  proud  it  may  be,  save  as  the 
desired  and  sought-for  by  its  chief  mem-  j 
bers.  Build  upon  anything  lower  than  \ 
this,  and  you  fail.  More  still,"  added  she, 
almost  sternly,  "your failure  willmeetwith 
no  compassion  from  me.  Think  not,  because 
I  have  gone  through  life  a  lone,  uncared-for 
thing,  that  I  undervalue  the  strength  and 
power  of  deep  affection,  or  that  I  could 
counsel  you  to  make  it  subservient  to  views 
of  worldlincss  and  advantage.  You  know 
me  little  if  you  think  so.  I3ut  I  would  tell 
you  this  ;  that  no  love,  deserving  of  the 
name,  ever  existed  without  those  high 
promptings  of  the  heart  that  made  all  diffi- 
culties easy  to  eijcounter — ay,  even  those. 


woi'st  of  difficulties,  that  spring  from  false 
pride  and  ju-ejudice.  It  is  by  no  sudden 
outbreak  of  temper,  no  selfish  threat)  of  tiiis 
or  that  insensate  folly,  that  your  lady- 
mother's  consent  should  1)0  obtained.  It'is 
by  the  manly  dignity  and  consistency  of  a 
character  that  in  the  highest  interests  of  a 
higher  station  give  a  security  for  sound 
judgment  and  honorable  motives.  Let  it 
appear  from  your  conduct  that  you  are  not 
swayed  by  passion  or  caprice.  You  have 
already  won  men's  admiration  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  your  daring.  There  is  something 
better  still  than  this,  the  esteem  and  re- 
gard that  are  never  withheld  from  a  course 
of  honorable  and  independent  action.  With 
these  on  your  side,  rely  upon  it,  a  mother's 
heart  will  not  be  the  last  in  England  to  ac- 
knowledge and  glory  in  your  fame.  And 
now,  good-by — you  have  a  better  traveling 
companion  than  me — you  have  hope  with 
you." 

She  returned  the  cordial  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  was  turning  away,  when,  after 
what  seemed  a  kind  of  struggle  with  her 
feelings,  she  added, 

"One  word  more,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
wearying  you.  Above  all  and  everything, 
be  honest,  be  candid  ;  not  only  witl/othei-s, 
but  with  yourself !  Examine  well  your 
heart,  and  let  no  sense  of  false  shame,  let 
no  hopes  of  some  chance  or  accident  de- 
ceive you,  by  which  your  innermost  feelings 
are  to  be  guessed  at,  and  not  avowed.  Tins 
is  the  blackest  of  calamities  :  this  can  even 
imbitter  every  hour  of  a  long  life." 

Her  voice'  trembled  at  the  last  words, 
and  as  she  concluded  she  wrung  his  hand 
once  more  affectionately,  and  moved  hur- 
riedly away.  Forester  looked  after  her 
with  a  tender  interest.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  -he  heard  her  sob.  "  Yes," 
thought  he,  as  he  lay  back  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  "  she,  too,  has  loved, 
and  loved  unhappily." 

There  are  few  sympathies  stronger,  not 
even  those  of  illness  itself,  than  connect 
those  whose  hearts  have  struggled  under 
unrequited  affection  ;  and  so,  for  many  an 
hour  as  he  traveled.  Forester's  thoughts 
recurred  to  Miss  Daly,  and  the  last  trou- 
bled accents  of  her  parting  siieech.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  dwell  the  less  on  that 
theme  because  it  carried  him  away  from 
his  own  immediate  liopes  and  fears^^mo- 
tions  that  rendered  him  almost  irritable  by 
their  intensity. 

While  on  the  road.  Forester  traveled  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  accomplish.  His 
weakness  did  not  permit  of  his  being  many 
hours  in  a  carriage,  and  he  endeavored  to 
compensate  for  this  by  rapid  traveling  at 
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the  time.  His  impatience  to  get  forward 
was,  however,  such,  tliat  he  scarcely  arrived 
at  any  halting-place  without  ordering 
horses  to  be  at  once  got  ready  ;  so  that,  when 
able,  he  resumed  the  road  without  losing  a 
moment. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom,  the  car- 
riage was  standing  all  ready  with  its  four 
posters  at  the  door  of  the  inn  of  Castle 
Blayney,  while  Forester,  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion,  had  thrown  himself 
on  a  bed  and  fallen  asleep.  The  rattling- 
crash  of  a  mail-coach  and  its  deep-toned 
horn  suddenly  awoke  him  :  he  started,  and 
looked  at  liis  watch.  Was  it  possible  ?  It 
was  nearly  midnight ;  he  must  have  slept 
more  than  three  hours  !  Half  gratified  by 
the  unaccustom.ed  rest,  half  angry  at  the 
lapse  of  time,  he  arose  to  depart.  The 
night  was  the  reverse  of  inviting  ;  a  long- 
tlireatened  storm  had  at  last  burst  forth, 
and  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  while 
the  wind,  in  short  and  fitful  gusts,  shook 
the  house  to  its  foundation,  and  scattered 
tiles  and  slates  over  the  dreary  street. 

So  terrible  was  the  hurricane,  many 
doubts  were  entertained  that  the  mail  could 
proceed  further  ;  and  when  it  did  at  length 
set  forth,  gloomy  prognostics  of  danger — 
dark  pictures  of  precipices — swollen  tor- 
rents and  broken  bridges,  were  rife  in  the 
bar  and  the  landlord's  room.  These  argu- 
ments, if  they  could  be  so  called,  were  all 
renewed  when  Forester  called  for  his  bill, 
as  a  preparation  to  depart,  and  all  the  per- 
ils that  ever  happened  by  land  or  by  Avater, 
recapitulated  to  deter  him. 

"The  middle  arch  of  the  Slany  Bridge 
was  tottering  when  the  up-mail  passed 
three  hours  before.  A  horse  and  cart  were 
just  fished  out  of  Mooney's  pond,  but  no 
driver  as  yet  discovered.  The  forge  at  the 
cross  roads  was  blown  down,  and  the  ras- 
ters were  lying  across  the  highway."  These, 
and  a  dozen  other  like  calamities,  were 
bandied  about,  and  pitched  like  shuttle- 
cocks from  side  to  side,  as  the  impatient 
traveler  descended  the  stairs. 

Had  Forester  cared  for  the  amount  of 
the  reckoning,  which  he  did  not,  he  might 
have  entertained  grave  fears  of  its  total,  on 
the  principle  well  known  to  travelers,  that 
the  speed  of  its  coming  is  always  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  sum,  and  that  every  sec- 
ond's delay  is  sure  to  swell  its  proportions. 
Of  this  lie  never  thought  once,  but  he  often 
reflected  on  the  tardiness  of  waiters,  and 
the  lingering  tediousness  of  the  moments 
of  parting. 

"It's  coming,  sir:  he's  just  adding  it 
up,"  said  the  head  waiter,  for  the  sixth 
time  within  three  minutes,  while  he  moved 


to  and  fro,  Avith  the  official  alacrity  that 
counterfeits  dispatch.  "I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  a  bad  night,  sir.  I'm  sure  the  horses 
won't  l)e  able  to  face  the  storm  over  Grange 
Connel." 

Forester  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up 
and  down  the  hall  in  moody  silence. 

"The  gentleman  that  got  off  the  mail 
thought  so  too,"  added  the  waiter;  "and 
now  he's  pleasanter  at  his  supper,  in  the 
coffee-room,  than  sitting  out  there,  next  to 
the  guard,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering 
with  cold." 

Less  to  inspect  the  stranger  thus  alluded 
to,  than  to  escape  the  impertinent  loqua- 
city of  the  waiter.  Forester  turned  the  han- 
dle of  the  door,  and  entered  the  coffee- 
room.  It  was  a  large,  dingy-looking  cham- 
ber, whose  only  bright  spot  seemed  within 
the  glow  of  a  blazing  turf  fire,  where,  at  a 
little  table,  a  gentleman  was  seated  at  sup- 
per. His  back  was  turned  to  Forester ; 
but  even  in  the  cursory  glance  the  latter 
gave,  he  could  perceive  that  he  was  an 
elderly  .personage,  and  one  who  had  not 
abandoned  the  almost  by-gone  custom  of  a 
queue. 

The  stranger,  dividing  his  time  between 
his  meal  and  a  newspaper — which  he  de- 
voured more  eagerly  than  the  viands  before 
him — paid  no  attention  to  Forester's  en- 
trance ;  nor  did  he  once  look  round.  As 
the  waiter  approached,  he  asked  hastily, 
"Wiiat  chance  there  was  of  getting  for- 
ward ?  " 

"Indeed,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,"  drawled 
out  the  man,  "  the  storm  seems  getting 
worse,  instead  of  better.  Miles  Finerty's 
new  house,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  is  just 
blown  down."   , 

"Never  mind  Miles  Finerty,  my  good 
friend,  for  the  present,"  rejoined  the  old 
gentleman,  mildly,  "but  just  tell  me,  are 
horses  to  be  had  ?  " 

"  Faith  !  and  to  tell  your  honor  no  lie, 
I'm  afraid  of  it."  Here  he  dropped  to  a 
whisper.  "The  sick-looking  gentleman, 
yonder,  has  four  waiting  for  him  since 
nine  o'clock  ;  and  we've  only  a  lame  mare 
and  a  pony  in  the  stable." 

"Ami  never  to  get  this  bill?"  cried 
out  Forester,  in  a  tone  that  illness  had 
rendered  peculiarly  querulous.  "  I  have 
asked,  begged  for  it,  for  above  an  hour — 
and  here  I  am  still." 

"He's  bringing  it  now,  sir,"  cried  the 
waiter,  stepping  hastily  out  of  the  room,  to 
avoid  further  questioning.  Forester,  whose 
impatience  had  now  been  carried  beyond 
endurance,  paced  the  room  with  hurried 
strides,  muttering  between  his  teeth  every 
possible  malediction  on  the  whole  race  of 
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innkeepers,  barmaids,  waiters— cyen  down 
to  I^oots  himself.  These  imprecating  ex- 
pressions had  gradually  assumed  a  louder 
and  more  vehement  tone,  of  whicl;  lie  was 
by  no  means  aware,  till  the  old  gentleman, 
at  the  pause  of  a  somewhat  wordy  denunci- 
ation, gravely  added, 

''Insert  a  clause  iipon  postboys,  sir,  and 
I'll  second  the  measure. " 

Forester  wheeled  abruptly  round.  He 
belonged  to  a  class,  a  section  of  society, 
whose  cherished  prestige  is  neither  to  ad- 
dress nor  be  addressed  by  an  unintroduced 
stranger  ;  and  had  the  speaker  been  younger, 
or  of  any  age  more  nearly  his  ov.-n,  it  is 
more  than  likely  a  very  vague  stare  of  cool 
astonishment  would  have  been  his  only 
acknowledgment  of  the  speech.  The  ad- 
vanced age,  and  something  in  the  very  ac- 
cent of  the  stranger,  were,  however,  guaran- 
ties against  this  conventional  rudeness,  and 
he  remarked,  Avith  a  smile,  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  extend  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
in  the  way  you  propose,  for  perhaps  half 
an  hour's  experience  may  teach  me  how 
much  they  deserve  it." 

"  You  are  fortunate,  however,  to  have 
secured  horses.  I  perceive  that  the  stables 
are  empty."' 

"If  you  are  pressed  for  time,  sir,"  said 
Forester,  on  whom  the  quiet,  vrcll-bred 
manners  of  the  stranger  produced  a  strong 
impression,  "  it  would  be  a  very  churlish 
thing  of  me  to  travel  with  four  horses  while 
I  can  spare  a  pair  of  them." 

"I  am  really  very  grateful,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  rising  and  bowing  courteously  ; 
"if  this  be  not  a  great  inconvenience — " 

"  By  no  means  ;  and  if  it  were,"  rejoined 
Forester,  "I  have  a  debt  to  acquit  to  my 
own  heart  on  this  subject.  I  remember 
once,  Avhen  traveling  down  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  I  reached  a  little  miserable  country 
town  at  nightfall,  and,  just  as  here,  save 
that  then  there  was  no  storm — "  The  en- 
trance of  the  long-expected  landlord,  with 
his  bill,  here  interrupted  Forester's  story. 
As  he  took  it,  and  thus  afforded  time  for 
the  stranger  to  fix  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
him,  unobserved.  Forester  quickly  resumed  : 
"  I  was  remarking  that,  just  as  here,  there 
were  only  four  post-horses  to  be  had,  and 
that  they  had  just  been  secured  by  another 
traveler  a  few  moments  before  my  arrival. 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  place — " 

"Perhaps  I  can  assist  you,"  said  the 
other,  calmly.  "  It  was  Kilbeggan." 
.  Had  a  miracle  been  performed  before  his 
eyes.  Forester  could  not  have  been  more 
stunned — and  stunned  he  really  was,  and 
unable  to  speak  for  some  seconds.  At 
length,   his  surprise  yielding  to  a  vague 


glimmering  of  belief,  he  called  out,  "  Great 
Heavens  !  it  cannot  be — it  sui'clv  is  not — " 

"Maurite  Darcy,  you  would' say,  sir," 
said  the  knight,  advancing  with  an  offered 
hand.  "  As  surely  as  I  believe  you  to  be 
my  son  Lionel's  brother  officer  and  friend, 
Caj)tain  Forester." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Darcy  !  this  is,  indeed, 
happiness,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as 
he  grasped  the  knight's  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and  shook  it  affectionately. 

"What  a  strange  renconter,"  said  the 
knight,  hmghing  ;  "quite  the  incident  of 
a  comedy  !  One  would  scarcely  look  for 
such  meetings  twice — so  like  in  every  re- 
spect. Our  parts  are  clianged,  however ; 
it  is  your  turn  to  be  generous,  if  the  gene- 
rosity trench  not  too  closely  on  your  con- 
venience ?" 

Forester  could  but  stammer  out  assur- 
ances of  delight  and  pleasure,  and  so  on, 
for  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  calmly 
or  collectedly. 

"  And  Lionel,  sir,  how  is  he — when  have 
you  heard  from  him  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
anxious,  by  even  the  most  remote  path,  to 
speak  of  the  knight's  family. 

"In  excellenthealth.  The  boy  has  had 
the  good  fortune,  to  be  employed  in  a 
healthy  station,  and,  from  a  letter  which  I 
found  awaiting  me  at  my  army  agent's,  is 
as  happy  as  can  be.  But  to  recur  to  our 
theme  :  will  you  forgive  my  selfishness  if  I 
say  that  you  v\'ill  add  indescribably  to  the 
favor  if  you  permit  me  to  take  these  horses 
at  once  ?  I  have  not  seen  my  family  for 
some  time  back,  and  my  impatience  is  too 
strong  to  yield  to  ceremony." 

"  Of  course — certainly  ;  my  carriage  is, 
hoAvever,  all  i-eady,  and  at  the  door.  Take 
it  as  it  is,  you'll  travel  faster  and  safer." 

"  But  you  yourself,"  said  Darcy,  laugh- 
ing— "you  were  about  to  move'  forward 
when  we  met." 

"'  It's  no  matter  ;  I  was  merely  traveling 
for  the  sake  of  change,"  said  Forester  con- 
fusedly, 

"  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Darcy.  "'  If  our  Avay  led  together,  and  you 
would  accept  of  me  as  a  traveling  compan- 
ion, I  should  be  but  too  happy  ;  but  to  take 
the  long-boat,  and  leave  you  on  the  deso- 
late rock,  is  not  to  be  thought  of."  The 
knight  stopped,  and  although  he  made  an 
eifort  to  continue,  the  words  faltered  on 
his  lips,  and  he  was  silent.  At  last,  and 
Avith  an  exertion  that  brought  a  deep  blush 
to  his  cheek,  he  said,  "'  I  am  really  ashamed. 
Captain  Forester,  to  acknowledge  a  weak- 
ness, which  is  as  new  to  me  as  it  is  unman- 
ly. The  best  amends  I  can  make  for  feel- 
ing, is  to  confess  it.     Since  we  met  that 
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same  night  circumstances  of  fortune  have 
considerably  changed  with  me.  I  am  not, 
as  you  then  know  me,  the  owner  of  a  good 
house  and  a  good  estate.  Now,  I  really 
would  wish  to  have  been  able  to  ask  you  to 
come  and  see  me  ;  but,  in  good  truth,  I 
cannot  tell  where  or  how  I  should  lodge  you 
if  you  said  '  yes. '  I  believe  my  wife  has  a 
cabin  on  this  northern  shore,  but,  however 
it  n)uy  accommodate  us,  I  need  not  say  I 
could  not  ask  a  friend  to  put  up  with  it. 
There  is  my  confession,  and  now  that  it  is 
told,  I  am  only  ashamed  that  I  should  hesi- 
tate about  it." 

Forester  once  more  endeavored,  in  bro- 
ken, disjointed  phrases,  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgment, and  was  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  mass  of  contradictory  explanations, 
hopes,  and  wishes,  when  Liinwood  entered 
with,  "The  carriage  is  ready,  my  lord." 

The  knight  heard  the  words  with  sur- 
prise, and  as  quickly  remarked  that  the 
young  man  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
'''I  have  been  unwittingly  addressing  you 
as  Captain  Forester,"  said  he  gravely;  ''I 
believe  I  should  have  said — ^" 

"Lord  Wallincourt,"  answered  Forester, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice;  "the 
death  of  my  brother — "  Here  he  hesitated, 
and  at  length  was  silent. 

The  knight,  who  read  in  his  nervous 
manner  and  sickly  appearance  the  signs  of 
broken  health  and  spirits,  resolved  at  once 
to  sacrifice  mere  personal  feeling  in  a  cause 
of  kindness,  and  said,  "I  see,  my  lord,  you 
are  scarcely  as  strong  as  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  you  first,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  you  require  a  little  repose  and  quiet- 
ness. Come  along  with  me  then,  and  if 
even  this  cabin  of  ours  be  inhospitable 
enough  not  to  afford  you  a  room,  we'll  find 
something  near  us  on  the  coast,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we'll  set  you  on  your  legs  again." 

"  It  is  a  favor  I  would  have  asked,  if  I 
dared,"  said  Forester,  feebly.  He  then  add- 
ed, "Indeed,  sir,  I  will  confess  it,  my 
journey  had  no  otlier  object  than  to  present 
myself  to  Lady  Eleanor  Darcy.  Through 
the  kindness  of  my  relative,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  I  was  enabled  to  send  her  some  tid- 
ings of  yourself,  of  which  my  illness  pre- 
vented my  being  the  bearer,  and  I  was  de- 
sirous of  adding  my  own  testimony,  so  far 
as  it  could  go."     Here  again  he  faltered. 

"  Pray  continue,"  said  the  knight,  warm- 
ly ;  "  I  am  never  happier  than  when  grate- 
ful, and  I  see  that  I  have  reason  for  the 
feeling  here," 

"I  perceive,  sir,  you  do  not  recognize 
me,"  said  the  young  man  thoughtfully, 
while  he  fixed  his  deep,  full  eyes  upon  the 
knight's  countenance. 


Darcy  stared  at  him  in  turn,  and,  pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  Ijrow,  looked  again. 
"There  is  some  mystification  here,"  said 
he,  quickly,  "but  I  cannot  seci  through  it." 

"Come,  Colonel  Darcy,"  said  Forester, 
with  more  animation  than  before.  "I  see 
that  you  forget  me  ;  but  perhaps  you  re- 
member this."  So  saying,  he  walked  over 
to  a  table  where  a  number  of  cloaks  and 
traveling  gear  were  lying,  and  taking  up  a 
pistol,  })la'ccd  it  in  Darcy's  hand.  "  This 
you  certainly  recognize  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  own  ! "  exclaimed  the  knight ; 
"  the  fellow  of  it  is  yonder.  I  had  it  with 
me  the  day  we  landed  at  Aboukir." 

"  And  gave  it  to  me  when  a  French  dra- 
goon had  his  saber  at  my  throat,"  confin- 
ed Forester. 

"  And  is  it  to  your  gallantry  that  I  owe 
my  life,  my  brave  boy  ?  "  cried  the  old  man, 
as  he  threw  his  arm  around  him. 

"Not  one-half  so  much  as  I  owe  my  re- 
covery to  your  kindness,"  said  Forester. 
"Eemember  the  wounded  volunteer  you 
came  to  see  on  the  mai'ch.  The  surgeon 
you  employed  never  left  me  till  the  very 
day  I  quitted  the  camp,  and  although  I 
have  had  a  struggle  for  life  twice  since  then, 
I  never  could  have  lived  through  the  first 
attack  but  for  his  aid. 

"Is  this  all  a  dream  ?"  said  the  knight, 
as  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  "or 
are  these  events  real  ?  Then  you  were  the 
officer  whose  exchange  was  managed,  and 
of  which  I  heard  soon  after  the  battle  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  exchanged  under  a  cartel, 
and  sailed  for  England  the  day  after. 
And  you,  sir — tell  me  of  your  fate  '?  " 

"A  slight  wound  and  a  somewhat  tire- 
some imprisonment  tells  the  whole  story — 
the  latter  a  good  deal  enlivened  by  seeing 
that  our  troops  were  beating  the  French 
day  after  day,  and  the  calculation  that  my 
durance  could  scarcely  last  till  winter.  I 
proved  right,  for  last  month  came  the  ca- 
pitulation, and  here  I  am.  But  all  these 
are  topics  for  long  evenings  to  chat  over. 
Come  with  me;  you  can't  refuse  me  any 
longer.  Lady  Eleanor  has  the  right  to 
speak  her  gratitude  to  you  ;  I  see  you  won't 
listen  to  mine.'" 

The  knight  seized  the  young  man's  arm 
and  led  him  along  as  he  spoke.  "Nay," 
said  he,  "there  is  another  reason  for  it. 
If  you  suffered  me  to  go  off  alone,  nothing 
would  make  me  believe  that  what  I  have 
now  heard  was  not  some  strange  trick  of 
fancy.  Here,  with  you  beside  me,  feeling 
your  arm  witliin  my  own,  and  hearing  your 
voice,  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  to  believe  it. 
Come,  let  me  be  convinced  again.  Where 
did  you  jom  us  ?  " 
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Forester  now  went  over  tlie  Avhole  story 
of  his  late  adventures,  omitting  nothing 
from  the  moment  he  had  joined  the  frigate 
at  Portsmouth  to  the  hist  evening,  when, 
as  a  prisoner,  he  had  sent  for  Darcy  to 
speak  to  liini  before  he  died.  "I  thought 
"lien,"  said  lie,  "I  could  scarcely  have 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  to  live  ;  but 
when  you  came  and  stood  beside  me,  I  was 
not  able  to  utter  a  word,  I  believe,  at 
the  time.  It  was  rather  a  relief  to  me 
than  otherwise  that  vou  did  not  know 
me." 

''How  strange  is  this  all!"  said  the 
knight,  musing.  '''  You  have  told  me  a 
most  singular  story  ;  only  one  point  remains 
yet  unelucidated.  How  came  you  to  vol- 
unteer— you  were  in  tlie  Guards  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Forester,  blushing  and  fal- 
tering I  "  I  had  quitted  the  Guards,  intend- 
ing to  leave  the  army  some  short  time 
previous — but — but — " 

"  The  thought  of  active  service  brought 
you  back  again.  Out  with  it,  and  never 
be  ashamed.  I  remember  now  having  heard 
from  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Daly, 
how  you  had  left  the  service ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  I  was  sorry  for  it — sorry  for  your 
sake,  but  sorrier  because  it  always  grieves 
me  when  men  of  gentle  blood  are  not  to  be 
found  where  hard  knocks  are  going.  None 
ever  distinguish  themselves  with  more  hon- 
or, and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  lose 
the  occasion  to  show  the  world  that  birth 
and  blood  inherit  higher  privileges  than 
stars  and  titles." 

Wliile  the  miles  rolled  over  they  thus  con- 
versed, and  as  each  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  and  more  nearly  interested  in 
the  other,  they  drew  toward  the  journey's 
end.  It  was  late  on  the  following  night 
when  they  reached  Port  Ballintray,  and  as 
the  darkness  threatened  more  than  once  to 
mislead  them,  the  postilion  halted  at  the 
door  of  a  little  cabin  to  procure  a  light  for 
his  lamps. 

"While  the  travelers  sat  patiently  awaiting 
the  necessary  preparation,  a  voice  from 
within  the  cottage  struck  Darcy's  ear ;  he 
threw  open  the  door  as  he  heard  it,  and 
sprang  out,  and  rushing  forward,  the  mo- 
ment afterward  pressed  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms. 

Forester,  who  in  a  moment  compre- 
hended the  discovery,  hastened  to  withdraw^ 
from  a  scene  where  his  presence  could  only 
prove  constraint,  and  leaving  a  message  to 
say  that  he  had  gone  to  the  little  inn,  and 
would  wait  on  the  knight  next  morn- 
ing, he  hurried  from  the  spot,  his  heart 
bursting  with  many  a  conflicting  emo- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and, 
till  its  very  latter  years,  a  most  prosperous 
,  life,    the    r<^7iight   of    Gwynne   had    never 
known  more  real  unbroken  iiappiness  than 
;  now  that  belaid  his  head  bene;ith  the  lowly 
I  thatch  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  and  found 
;  a  home  beside  the  hum])le  hearth  where 
daily  toil  had  used  to  repose.     It  was  not 
i  that  he  either  felt,  or  assumed  to  feel,  in- 
different to  the  great  reverse  of  his  fortune, 
and  to  the  loss  of  that  station  to  which  all 
liis  habits  of  life  and  thought  had  been 
I  conformed.     Nor  had  he  the  innate  sense 
I  that   his   misfortunes    had   been  incurred 
;  without  the  culpability  of,  at  least,  neglect 
on  his  own  part.     No,  he  neither  deceived 
,  nor  exonerated  himself.     His  present  hap- 
I  piness  sprang  from  discovering  in  those  far 
dearer   to    him    than   himself,    powers   of 
patient   submission,    traits   of   atfectionate 
forbearance,  signs   of   a   hoiicful,  trusting 
spirit,  that  their  trials  were  not  sent  witli- 
i  out  an  aim  and  object — all  gifts  of  heart 
\  and  mind,  higher,  nobler,  and  better  than 
I  the  palmiest  days  of  prosperity  had  brought 
forth. 

It  was  that  short  and  fleeting  season,  the 
late  autumn,  a  time  in  which  the  climate 
of  northern  Ireland  makes  a  brief  but  bril- 
liant amende  for  the  long  dreary  months  of 
the  year.  The  sea,  at  last  calm  and  tran- 
quil, rolled  its  long  waves  upon  the  shore 
in  measured  sweep,  waking  the  echoes  in  a 
thousand  caves,  and  resounding  with  hol- 
low voice  beneath  the  very  cliffs.  The  w'ild 
and  fanciful  outlines  of  the  Skerry  Islands 
were  marked,  sharp  and  distinct,  against 
the  dark  blue  sk}^,  and  reflected  not  less  so 
in  the  .unrulfled  water  at  their  base.  The 
White  Rocks,  as  they  are  called,  shone  with 
a  luster  like  dulled  silver,  and  above  them, 
the  ruined  towers  of  old  Dunluce  hung, 
balanced  over  the  sea,  and,  even  in  decay, 
seemed  to  defy  dissolution. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  picture 
was,  however,  the   myriad  of  small  boats, 
amounting   in   some    instances   to    several 
j  hundreds,  which  filled  the  little  bay  at  sun- 
set.    These   were   the  fishermen  from  In- 
nisshowen,   coming  to  gather  the  seaweed 
on  the  western  shore  their  eastern  aspect 
denied  them  ;  a  hardy  and  a  daring  race, 
;  wdio  braved  the  terrible  storms  of  that  fear- 
:  ful  coast  without  a  thought  of  fear.     Here 
were  they  now,  their  little  skiffs  crowded 
,  with  every  sail  they  could  carry — for  it  was 
a  trial  of  speed,  who  should  be  first  up  after 
i  the  turn  of  the  ebb  tide — their  taper  masts 
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bending  and    springing    like    whips,    the 
white  water  curling  at  the  bows,  and  rust- 
ling over  the  gunwales  ;  while  the  fisher- 
men themselves,  with  long  harpoon  spears,  \ 
contested  for  the   prizes— large  masses  of' 
floating  weed,  which  not  unfrequently  were  ! 
seized  upon  by  tliree  or  four  rival  parties 
at  the  same  moment.  j 

A  more  animated  scene  cannot  be  con- 
ceived than  the  bay  thus  presented.  The 
boats  tacking  and  beating  in  every  direction, 
crossing  each  other  so  closely  as  to  threaten 
collision— sometimes,  indeed,  carrying  off 
a  bowsprit  or  a  rudder ;  while,  from  the 
restless  motions  of  those  on  board,  the  frail 
skiffs  were  at  each  instant  endangered — 
accidents  that  occurred  continually,  but 
whose  peril  may  be  judged  by  the  hearty 
cheers  and  roars  of  laughter  they  excited. 
Here  might  be  seen  a  wide-spreading  sur- 
face of  tangled  seaweed,  vigorously  towed 
in  two  different  directions  by  contending 
crews,  Avhose  exertions  to  secure  it  were  ac- 
companied by  wildest  shouts  and  cries. 
There  a  party  were  hauling  in  the  prey, 
while  their  comrades,  with  spars  and 
spears,  kept  the  enemy  aloof,  and  here,  on 
the  upturned  keel  of  a  capsized  boat,  were 
a  dripping  group,  whose  heaviest  penalty 
was  the  ridicule  of  their  fellows. 

Seated  in  front  of  the  little  cottage,  the 
Darcys  and  Forester  watched  this  strange 
scene  with  all  the  interest  its  moving,  stir- 
ring life  could  excite  ;  and  while  the  ladies 
could  enjoy  the  varying  picture  only  for 
itself,  to  the  knight  and  the  youth  it 
brought  back  the  memory  of  a  more  bril- 
liant and  a  grander  display,  one  to  which 
heroism  and  danger  had  lent  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  interests. 

*'I  see,"  said  Darcy,  as  he  watched  his 
companion's  countenance — ''1  see  whither 
your  thoughts  are  wandering.  They  are 
off  to  the  old  castle  of  Aboukir,  and  the 
tall  cliffs  at  Marmorica."  Forester  slightly 
nodded  an  assent,  but  never  spoke,  while 
the  knight  resumed — "  I  told  you  it  would 
never  do  to  give  up  the  service.  The  very 
glance  of  your  eyes  at  yonder  picture,  tells 
me  how  the  great  original  is  before  your 
mind.  Come,  a  few  weeks  more  of  rest 
and  quiet,  you  will  be  yourself  again. 
Then,  must  you  present  yourself  before  the 
gallant  duke,  and  ask  for  a  restitution  to 
your  old  grade.  There  will  be  sharp  work 
ere  loftg.  Buonaparte  is  not  the  man  to 
forgive  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  If  I  read 
you  aright,  you  prefer  such  a  career  to  all 
the  ambition  of  a  political  life." 

Forester  was  still  silent,  but  his  changing 
color  told  that  the  knight's  words  had  af- 
fected him   deeply,   but  whether  as  they 


were  intended,  it  was  not  so  plain  to  see. 
The  knight  went  on  :  "  I  am  not  disposed 
to  vain  regrets  ;  biit  if  I  were  to  give  Avay 
to  such,  it  would  be,  that  I  am  not  young  ' 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  career  I  now  see 
opening  to  our  arms.  Our  insular  position 
seems  to  have  molded  our  destiny,  in  great 
part ;  but,  rely  on  it,  we  are  as  much  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers  as  of  sailors."  Warming 
with  his  theme,  Darcy  continued,  while 
sketching  out  the  possible  turn  of  events, 
to  depict  the  noble  path  open  to  a  young 
man  who,  to  natural  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, added  the  high  advantages  of  for- 
tune, rank,  and  family  influence. 

"I  told  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  "that  I 
blamed  you  once,  unjustly  as  it  happened, 
because,  as  a  guardsman,  you  did  not  seize 
the  occasion  to  exchange  guard-mounting 
for  the  field.  But  now  I  shall  be  sorely 
grieved  if  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  with- 
drawn from  a  path  that  has  already  opened 
so-  brightly,  by  any  of  the  seductions  of 
your  station,  or  the  fascinations  of  mere 
fashion," 

"Are  you  certain,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
speaking  in  a  voice  shaken  by  agitation — 
"are  you  certain,  my  dear,  that  these  same 
counsels  of  yours  would  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Lord  Wallincourt's 
friends,  or  is  it  not  possible  that  their  am- 
bitions may  point  very  differently  for  his 
future  ?  " 

"I  can  but  give  the  advice  I  would  offer 
to  Lionel,"  said  Darcy,  "if  my  son  were 
placed  in  similarly  fortunate  circumstances. 
A  year  or  two,  at  least,  of  such  training 
will  be  no  bad  discipline  to  a  young  man's 
mind,  and  help  to  fit  him  to  discuss  those 
terms  Avhich,  if  I  see  aright,  will  be  rife  in 
our  assemblies  for  some  years  to  come — " 
Darcy  was  about  to  continue,  when  Tate 
advanced  with  a  letter,  whose  address  be- 
spoke Bicknell's  hand.  It  was  a  long-ex- 
pected communication,  and,  anxious  to  pe- 
ruse it  carefully,  the  knight  arose  and, 
making  his  excuses,  re-entered  the  cottage. 

The  party  sat  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Lady  Eleanor's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
Tisual  conflict,  since,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  had  she  practiced  any  concealment  with 
her  husband,  having  forborne  to  tell  him  of 
Forester's  former  addresses  to  Helen.  To 
this  course  she  had  been  impelled  by  various 
reasons,  the  most  pi'essing  among  which 
were  the  evident  change  in  the  young  man's 
demeanor  since  he  last  appeared  amongst 
them,  and,consequently,  the  possibility  that 
he  had  outlived  the  passion  he  then  pro- 
fessed ;  and  secondly,  by  obserA-ing  that 
nothing  in  Helen  betrayed  the  slighte&t  de- 
sire to  encourage  any  renewal  of  those  pro- 
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fessions,  or  any  chagrin  at  tlio  change  in 
his  conduct.  As  a  mother  and  as  a  woman, 
she  hesitated  to  avow  what  should  seem  to 
represent  her  daughter  as  being  deserted, 
while- she  argued  that  if  Helen  were  as  in- 
different as  she  really  seemed,  there  was  no 
ocpision  whatever  for  the  disclosure.  Noav, 
hovever,  that  the  knight  had  spoken  liis 
counsels  so  strongly,  the  thought  occurred 
to  her,  that  Foi'ester  might  receive  the  ad- 
vice in  the  light  of  a  rejection  of  his  former 
proposal,  andsu^ipose  that  these  suggestions 
were  only  another  mode  of  refusing  his 
suit.  Hence  a  struggle  cf  doubt  and  un- 
certainty arose  within  her,  ■  whether  she 
should  at  once  make  everything  known  to 
Darcy,  or  still  keep  silence,  and  leave  events 
to  their  own  development.  The  former 
course  seemed  the  most  fitting,  and  entire- 
ly forgetful  of  all  else,  slie  hastily  arose, 
and  followed  her  husband  into  the  cabin. 

Forester  was  now  alone  with  Helen,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  that  well-remem- 
bered night  when  he  had  offered  his  heart 
and  been  rejected.  The  game  of  dissimu- 
lating feelings  is  always  easiest  before  a  nu- 
merous audience  ;  it  is  rarely  possible  in  a 
tcte-a-tcte.  So  Forester  soon  felt,  and  al- 
though he  made  several  efforts  to  induce  a 
conversation,  they  were  all  abrupt  and  dis- 
jointed, as  were  Helen's  own  replies  to 
them.  At  length  came  a  pause,  and  what 
a  thing  is  a  pause  at  such  a  moment !  The 
long  lingering  seconds  in  which  a  duelist 
watches  his  adversary's  pistol,  wavering 
over  the  region  of  his  heart  or  brain,  is 
less  torturing  than  such  suspense.  Fores- 
ter arose  twice,  and  again  sat  down — his 
face  pale  and  flushed  alternately.  At 
length,  with  a  thick  and  rapid  utterance, 
he  said, 

*'I  have  been  thinking  over  the  knight's 
counsels — dare  I  ask  if  they  have  Miss  Dar- 
cy's  concurrence  ?  " 

"  It  w^ould  be  a  great,  a  very  great  pre- 
sumption in  me,"  said  Helen,  tremulously, 
"  to  offer  an  opinion  on  such  a  theme.  I 
haye  neither  the  knowledge  to  distinguish 
between  the  opposite  careers,  nor  have  I 
any  feeling  for  those  sentiments  Avhich  men 
alone  understand  in  warfare." 

^'ISTor,  perhaps,"  added  Forester,  with  a 
sudden  irony,  -'sufiBcient  interest  in  the 
subject  to  give  it  a  thought." 

Helen  was  silent ;  her  slightly  compress- 
ed lips  and  heigh cened  color  showed  that 
she  was  offended  at  the  speech,  but  she 
made  no  reply. 

'^  I  crave  your  pardon,  Miss  Darcy,"  said 
he,  in  a  low,  submissive  accent,  that  told 
how  heartfelt  it  was.  *'  I  most  humbly  ask 
you  to  forgive  my  rudeness.     The  very  fact 
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that  I  had  no  claim  to  that  interest  should 
have  protected  you  from  such  a  speech. 
l>ut  see  what  comes  of  kindness  to  those 
who  are  little  used  to  it.  They  get  soon 
spoiled,  and  forget  themselves." 

''  Lord  Wallincourt  will  have  to  guard 
himself  well  against  flattery,  if  such  hum- 
ble attentions  as  ours  disturb  his  judg- 
ment." 

*'I  will  get  out  of  the  region  of  it,"  said 
»he,  resolutely;  ''I  will  take  the  knight's 
advice.     It  is  but  a  plunge,  and  all  is  over." 

"If  I  dare  to  say  so,  my  lord,"  said 
Helen,  archly,  "this  is  scarcely  the  spirit 
in  wdiich  my  father  hoped  his  counsels 
would  be  accepted.  His  chivalry  on  the 
score  of  military  life  may  be  overstrained, 
but  it  has  no  touch  of  that  recklessness  your 
lordship  seems  to  lend  it." 

"And  why  should  not  this  be  the  spirit 
in  which  I  join  the  army  ?  "  said  he,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  the  career  has  not  for  me  those 
fascinations  which  others  feel.  Danger  I 
like,  for  its  stimulus,  as  other  men  like  it  ; 
but  I  would  rather  confront  it  when,  and 
w^here,  and  how  I  please,  than  at  the  dic- 
tate of  a  colonel,  and  by  the  ritual  of  a  dis- 
patch." 

"  Eather  be  a  letter  of  rnarque,  in  fact, 
than  a  ship-of-the-line — more  credit  to  your 
lordship's  love  of  danger  than  discipline." 

Forester  smiled,  but  not  without  anger, 
at  the  quiet  persiflage  of  her  manner.  It 
took  him  some  seconds  ere  he  could  resume. 

"I  perceive,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep- 
er feeling,  "that  whatever  my  resolves,  to 
discuss  them  must  be  an  impertinence,  when 
they  excite  no  other  emotion  than  ridi- 
cule— " 

"  ^ay,  my  lord,"  interposed  Helen,  eager- 
ly ;  "I  beg  you  to  forgive  my  levity.  Noth- 
ing was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
hurt  one  to  whom  we  owe  our  deeiDest  debt 
of  gratitude.  I  can  never  forget  you  saved 
my  father's  life ;  pray  do  not  let  me  seem 
so  base,  to  my  heart,  as  to  undervalue  this." 

"Oh  !  Miss  Darcy,"  said  he,  passionate- 
ly, "  it  is  I  who  need  forgiveness — I,  whose 
temper,  rendered  irritable  by  illness,  sus- 
pect reproach  and  sarcasm  in  every  word  of 
those  who  are  kindest  to  me." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  yourself,"  said  Helen, 
gently;  "unjust,  because  you  expect  the 
same  powers  of  mind  and  judgivicnt  that 
you  enjoyed  in  health.  Think  how  much 
better  you  are  than  when  you  came  here. 
Think  wh.at  a  few  days  more  may  do.  How 
changed — " 

"Has  Miss  Darcy  changed  since  last  I 
met  her  ?  "  asked  he,  in  a  tone  that  sank 
into  the  very  dej^th  of  her  heart. 

Helen  tried  to  smile,  but  emotions  of  a 
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sadder  shade  spread  over  her  pale  features 
as  she  said, 

"  I  hope  so,  my  lord  ;  I  trust  that  altered 
fortunes  have  not  lost  their  teaching.  I 
fervently  hope  that  sorrow  and  suffering 
have  left  something  behind  them  better 
than  unavailing  regrets  and  heart  repining?." 

"Oh!  believe  me,"  cried  Forester,  })as- 
sionately,  "it  is  not  of  this  change  I  would 
speak.  I  dared  to  ask  with  reference  to 
another  feeling." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Helen,  trembling,  as  if 
nerving  herself  for  a  strong  and  long-look- 
ed-for  effort— "be  it  so,  my  lord,  and  is 
not  my  answer  wide  enough  for  both  ? 
Would  not  any  change — short  of  a  dishon- 
orable one — make  the  decision  I  once  came 
to  a  thousand  times  more  necessary  now  ?  " 

"Oh!  Helen,  these  are  cold  and  cruel 
words.  Will  you  tell  me  that  my  rank  and 
station  are  to  be  like  a  curse  upon  my  hap- 
piness ?  " 

"I  spoke  of  our  altered  condition,  my 
lord.  I  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  your 
lordship  recurring  to  a  theme  which  the 
sight  of  that  thatched  roof  should  have 
stifled.  Nay,  hear  me  out.  It  is  not  of 
you  or  your  motives  tha.t  is  here  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  of  me  and  my  duties.  They  are 
here,  7ny  lord — they  are  with  those  whose 
hearts  have  been  twined  round  mine  from 
infancy.  Mine,  when  the  world  went  well 
and  proudly  with  us  ;  doubly,  trebly  mine 
when  affection  can  replace  fortune,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  humblest  home  make  up 
for  all  the  flatteries  of  the  world.  I  have 
no  reason  to  dwell  longer  on  this,  to  one 
who  knows  those  of  whom  I  speak,  and  can 
value  them  too." 

"But  is  there  no  place  in  your  heart, 
Helen,  for  other  affections  than  these  ?  or 
is  that  place  already  occupied  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  you  have  borne  my  frankness 
so  well,  I  must  even  submit  to  yours  with 
a  good  grace.  Still,  this  is  a  question  yon 
have  no  riglit  to  ask,  or  I  to  answer.  I 
have  told  you  that  whatever  doubt  there 
might  be  as  to  your  road  in  life,  mine  of- 
fered no  alternative.  That  ought  surely  to 
be  enough." 

"It  shall  be,"  said  Forester,  with  alow 
sigh,  as,  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  arose 
from  the  seat.  "  And  yet,  Helen,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  barely  above  a  whisper,  "there 
might  come  a  time  when  these  duties,  to 
which  you  cling  with  such  attachment, 
should  bo  rendered  less  needful  by  altered 
fortunes.  I  have  heard  that  your  father's 
prospects  present  more  of  hope  than  here- 
tofore, have  I  not?  Think,  that  if  the 
knight  should  be  restored  to  his  own  again, 
that  then—" 


"Nay—it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  your 
lordship  to  exact  a  pledge  which  is  to  hang 
upon  a  decision  like  this.  A  verdict  may  give 
back  my  father's  estate  ;  it  surely  should 
not  dispose  of  his  daughter's  hand." 

"  I  would  e.Kact  nothing,  Miss  Darcy," 
said  Forester,  stung  by  the  tone  of  this  re- 
ply. "  But  I  see  you  cannot  feel  for  the 
difficulties  which  beset  him  who  has  staked 
his  all  u})on  a  cast.  I  asked  what  might 
your  feelings  be,  were  the  circumstances 
which  now  surround  you  altered  ?  " 

Helen  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two ; 
and  then,  as  if  having  collected  all  her 
energy,  :-he  said,  "I  would  that  you  had 
spared  me — had  spared  yourself — the  pain 
I  now  must  give  us  both  ;  but  to  be  silent 
longer,  would  be  to  encourage  deception." 
It  was  not  till  after  another  brief  interval 
that  she  could  continue  :  "Soon  after  you 
left  this,  my  lord,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss 
Daly.  This  letter — I  stop  not  now  to  ask 
with  what  propriety  toward  either  of  us — 
she  left  in  my  hands.  I  read  it  carefully  ; 
and  if  many  of  the  sentiments  it  contained 
served  to  elevate  your  character  in  my  es- 
teem, I  saw  enough  to  show  me  that  your 
resolves  were  scarcely  less  instigated  by  out- 
raged pride,  than  what  you  fancied  to  be  a 
tender  feeling.  This  perhaps  might  have 
wounded  me,  had  I  felt  differently  toward 
yon.  As  it  was,  I  thought  it  for  the  best : 
I  deemed  it  happier,  that  your  motives 
should  be  divided  ones,  even  though  you 
knew  it  not.  But  as  I  read  on,  my  lord — 
as  I  perused  the  account  of  your  interview 
with  Lady  Wallincourt — then  a  new  light 
broke  suddenly  upon  me  ;  I  found  what, 
had  I  known  more  of  life,  should  not  have 
surprised,  but  Avhat,  in  my  ignorance,  did 
indeed  astonish  me,  that  my  father's  station 
was  regarded  as  one  which  could  be  alleged 
as  a  reason  against  your  feeling  toAvard  his 
daughter.  Now,  my  lord,  'ive  have  our 
pride  too  ;  and  had  your  influence  over  me 
l3een  all  that  ever  you  wished  it,  I  tell  you 
freely  that  I  never  would  permit  my  affec- 
tion to  be  gratified  at  the  price  of  an  insult 
to  my  father's  house.  If  I  were  to  say  that 
your  sentiments  toward  me  should  not  have 
suffered  it,  would  it  be  too  much  ?" 

"But,  dearest  Helen,  remember  that  I 
am  no  longer  dependent  on  my  mother's 
will — remember  that  I  stand  in  a  position 
and  a  rank  which  only  needs  you  to  share 
with  me  to  make  it  all  that  my  loftiest  am- 
bition ever  coveted." 

"These  are,  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you, 
very  selfish  reasonings,  my  lord.  'They 
may  apply  to  you ;  they  hardly  address 
themselves  to  my  position.  The  pride  which 
could    not  stoop   to  ally  itself    with   our 
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house  in  our  days  of  prosperity,  should  not 
assuredly  be  wounded  by  suing  us  in-  our 
humbler  fortunes."' 

"  Your  thoughts  dwell  on  Lady  Netl^er- 
by.  Miss  Darcy,"  said  Forester,  irritably  ; 
"she  is  scarcely  the  person  most  to  be  con- 
sidered here." 

"Enough  for  me,  if  I  think  so,"  said 
Helen,  haughtily.  "  The  lady  your  lord- 
ship's condescension  would  place  in  the 
jiosition  of  a  mother,  should  at  least  be 
able  to  regard  me  witli  other  feelings  than 
those  of  compassionate  endurance.  In  a 
word,  sir,  it  cannot  be.  To  discuss  the 
topic  longer,  is  but  to  distress  us  both. 
Leave  me  to  my  gratitude  to  you,  which  is 
unbounded.  Let  me  dwell  upon  the  many 
traits  of  noble  heroism  I  can  think  of  in 
your  character  with  enthusiasm — ay,  and 
with  pride — pride  that  one  so  high  and  so 
gifted  should  have  ever  thought  of  one  so 
little  worthy  of  him.  But  do  not  weaken 
my  principle  by  hoping  that  my  affection 
can  be  won  at  the  cost  of  my  self-esteem." 

Forester  bowed  "wdtli  a  deep,  respectful 
reverence  ;  and  when  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
the  sad  expression  of  his  features  was  that 
of  one  who  had  heard  an  irrevocable  doom 
pronounced  upon  his  dearest,  most  cherish- 
ed hopes.  Lady  Eleanor  at  the  same  mo- 
ment came  forward  from  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  so  that  he  had  barely  time  to  utter 
a  hasty  good-by  ere  she  joined  her  daugh- 
ter. 

"Your  father  wishes  to  see  Lord  Wallin- 
court,  Helen.  Has  he  gone  ?  "  But  before 
Helen  could  reply  the  knight  came  up. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to  ask 
him  to  dinner,  Eleanor  ?  "  said  he.  "  AVe 
did  so  yesterday,  and  he  never  made  his 
appearance  the  whole  evening." 

"Helen,  did  you  ?"  But  Helen  was 
gone  while  they  were  speaking ;  so  that 
Darcy,  to  repair  the  omission,  hastened 
after  his  young  friend  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  command. 

"Have  I  found  you  ?"  cried  Darcy,  as, 
turning  an  angle  of  the  rocky  shore,  he 
came  behind  Forester,  who,  with  folded 
arms  and  bent-down  head,  stood  like  one 
sorrow-struck.  "I  just  discovered  that 
neither  my  wife  nor  daughter  had  asked 
you  to  stop  to  dinner ;  and  as  you  are 
punctilious,  fully  as  much  as  they  are  for- 
getful, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run 
after  you." 

"You  are  too  kind,  my  dear  knight — 
but  not  to-day  ;  I'm  poorly — a  headache." 

"  Nay  ;  a  headache  always  means  a  mere 
excuse.  Come  back  with  me  :  you  shall 
be  as  stupid  a  convive  as  you  wish,  only  be 
a  good  listener,  for  I  have  got  a  great  bud- 


get from  my  man  of  law,  Mr.  Bicknell, 
and  am  dying  for  somebody  to  inflict  it 
upon." 

With  the  best  grace  he  could  muster — 
which  was  still  very  far  from  a  good  one — 
Forester  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back  to 
the  cottage,  endeavoring,  as  he  wont,  to 
feel  or  feign  an  interest  m  the  intelligence 
thiC  knight  was  full  of.  It  seemed  that 
Bicknell  was  very  anxious  not  only  for  the 
knight's  counsel  on  many  points,  but  for 
his  actual  presence  at  the  trial.  He  ap- 
peared to  think  that  Darcy  being  there, 
would  be  a  great  check  ui)on  the  line  of 
conduct  he  was  apprised  O'Halloran  would 
adopt.  There  was  already  a  very  strong 
reaction  in  the  West  in  favor  of  the  old 
gentry  of  the  land,  and  it  would  be.  at 
least,  an  evidence  of  willingness  toconfror-fc 
the  enemy,  were  the  knight  to  be  preseui, 

"He  tells  me,"  continued  the  knight, 
"  that  Daly  regretted  deeply  not  having 
attended  the  former  trial — why,  he  does 
not  exactly  explain,  but  he  uses  the  argu- 
ment to  press  me  now  to  do  so." 

Forester  might,  perhaps,  have  enlighten- 
ed him  on  this  score,  had  he  so  j^leased,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

"  Of  course,  I  need  not  say,  nothing  like 
intimidation  is  meant  by  this  advice.  The 
days  for  such  are,  thank  God,  gone  by  in 
Ireland  ;  and  it  was,  besides,  a  game  I 
never  could  have  played  at ;  but  yet,  it 
might  be  what  many  would  expect  of  me, 
and,  at  all  events,  it  can  scarcely  do  harm. 
What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bicknell,*'  said 
Forester,  hastily;  "there  is  a  certain  li- 
cense ■  these  gentlemen  of  wig  and  gown 
enjoy,  that  is  more  protected  by  the  bench 
than  either  good  morals  or  good  manners 
warrant." 

"Nay,  you  are  now  making  the  very 
error  I  would  guard  against,"  said  Darcy, 
laughing.  "This  legal  sparring  is  rather 
good  fun,  even  though  they  do  not  always 
keep  the  gloves  on.  Now,  will  you  come 
with  me  ?" 

"Of  course;  I  should  have  asked  your 
leave  to  do  so,  had  you  not  invited  mo." 

"  You'll  hear  the  great  O'Halloran,  and 
I  suspect  that  is  as  much  as  I  shall  gain 
myself  by  this  action.  We  have  merely 
some  points  of  law  to  go  upon ;  but,  as  I 
understand,  nothing  new  or  material  in 
evidence  to  adduce.  You  ask,  then,  why 
persist  ?  I'll  own  to  you  I  cannot  say ;  but 
there  seems  the  same  punctilio  in  legal 
matters  as  m  military ;  and  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  sustain  the  siege  until  the  garrison 
have  eaten  their  boots.  I  am  not  so  far 
from  that  contingencv  now,  that  I  should 
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be  impatient ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  perceive 
the  savor  of  something  better,  and  here 
comes  Tate  to  say  it  is  on  the  table." 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

AN   AWKWARD  DINNER-PARTY. 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that  Lady 
Eleanor  had  not  found  a  fitting  moment  to 
communicate  to  the  knight  respecting  For- 
ester, nor  had  Helen  summoned  courage  to 
reveal  the  circumstances  of  their  late  inter- 
view, it  may  be  imagined  that  the  dinner 
itself  was  as  awkward  a  thing  as  need  be. 
It  was,  tliroughout,  a  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses, in  which  Darcy  alone  was  not  a  play- 
er, and  therefore  moi'C  puzzled  than  the 
rest,  at  the  constraint  and  reserve  of  his 
companions,  whose  efforts  at  conversation 
were  eitiier  mere  unmeaning  common- 
places, or  half-concealed  retorts  to  inferred 
allusions. 

However  quick  to  perceive,  Darcy  was 
too  Avell  versed  in  the  tactics  of  society 
to  seem  conscious  of  this,  and  merely  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  interest  and  amuse. 
Never  had  his  entertaining  qualities  less  of 
success.  He  could  scarcely  obtain  any  ac- 
knowledgment from  his  liearers  ;  and  stores 
of  pleasantry,  poured  out  in-  rich  profu- 
sion, were  listened  to  with  a  coldness  bor- 
dering upon  apathy. 

He  tried  to  interest  them  by  talking  over 
the  necessity  of  their  speedy  removal  to  the 
capital,  where,  for  the  advantages  of  daily 
consultation,  Bicknell  desired  the  knight's 
presence.  He  spoke  of  the  approacliing 
journey  to  the  West,  for  the  trial  itself —he 
talked  of  Lionel,  of  Daly,  of  their  late 
campaigns — in  fact,  he  touched  on  every- 
thing, hoping  by  some  passing  gleam  of 
interest  to  detect  a  clew  to  their  secret 
thoughts.  To  no  avail.  They  listened  with 
decorous  attention,  but  no  signs  of  eager- 
ness or  pleasure  marked  their  features  ;  and 
when  Forester  rose  to  take  his  leave,  it  was 
full  an  hour  and  a  half  before  his  usual 
timt^  of  going. 

*'  JSTow  for  it,  Eleanor,"  said  the  knight, 
as  Helen  soon  after  quitted  the  room, 
''  what's  your  secret,  for  all  this  mystery 
must  mean  something  ?  Nay,  don't  look 
so  impenetrable,  my  dear  ;  you'll  never  per- 
suade any  man  who  displayed  all  his  agree- 
ability  to  so  little  purpose,  that  his  hearers 
had  not  a  hidden  source  of  jireoccupation 
to  account  for  their  indifference.  What  is 
it,  then  ?  " 


*'  I  am  really  myself  in  the  dark,  without 
my  conjectures  have  reason,  and  that  Lord 
Wallincourt  may  have  renewed  to  Helen 
the  proposal  he  once  made  her,  and  with 
the  same  fortune." 

"  Renewed — proposal  ! " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Darcy,  it  was  a  secret  I 
had  intended  to  have  told  you  this  very 
day,  and  went  for  the  very  purpose  of  do- 
ing so,  when  I  found  you  engaged  with 
Bicknell's  letters  and  advices,  and  scrupled 
to  break  in  upon  your  occupied  thoughts, 
('aptain  Forester  did  seek  Helen's  affec- 
tions, and  was  refused  ;  and  I  now  suspect 
Lord  Wallincourt  may  have  had  a  similar 
reverse." 

'•  TMs  last  is,  however,  mere  guess,"  said 
Darcy. 

"No  more.  Of  the  former  Helen  her- 
self told  me — she  frankly  acknowledged 
that  her  affections  were  disengaged,  but 
that  he  had  not  touched  them.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  deeper  in  love  than  she 
gave  him  credit  for.  His  whole  adventure 
as  a  volunteer  sprang  out  of  this  rejected 
suit,  and  higher  fortunes  have  not  changed 
his  purpose." 

''  Then  Helen  did  not  care  for  him  ?" 

"That  she  did  not  once,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain ;  that  she  does  not  now,  is  not  so  sure. 
But  I  know  that  even  if  she  were  to  do  so, 
the  disparity  of  condition  would  be  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  her  assent." 

Darcy  walked  up  and  down  with  a  trou- 
bled and  anxious  air,  and  at  length  said, 

"Thus  is  it,  that  the  pride  we  teach  our 
children,  as  the  defense  against  low  motives 
and  mean  actions,  displays  its  false  and 
treacherous  principles  ;  nnd  all  our  flimsy 
philosophy  is  based  less  on  the  affections  of 
the  human  heart,  than  on  certain  conven- 
tional usages  we  have  invented  for  our  own 
enslavement.  There  is  but  one  code  of 
right  and  wrong,  Eleanor,  and  that  one 
neither  recognizes  the  artificial  distinctions 
of  grade,  nor  makes  a  virtue  of  the  self- 
denial  ;  that  is  a  mere  ofl'ering  to  Avorldly 
pride." 

"You  would  scarcely  have  our  daughter 
accept  an  alliance  with  a  house  that  dis- 
dains our  connection  ?"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
pi^oudly. 

"  Not,  certainly,  when  the  consideration 
had  been  once  brought  before  her  mind.  It 
would  then  be  but  a  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple. But  why  should  she  have  ever 
learned  the  lesson  ?  Why  need  she  have 
been  taught  to  mingle  notions  of  worldly 
position  and  aggrandizement  with  the  emo- 
tions of  her  heart  ?  It  was  enough — it 
should  have  been  enough — that  his  rank 
and  position  were  nearly  her  ov*'n,  not  to 
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trifle  with  feelings  impieasurably  higlicr 
and  holier  thun  tliese  distinctions  suggest." 

"But  the  world,  my  dear  Darcy ;  the 
world  would  say — " 

'•  The  world  would  say,  Eleanor,  that 
her  refusal  was  perfectly  right,  and  if  tlic 
world's  judgments  were  purer,  they  might 
be  a  source  of  consolation  against  the  year- 
long bitterness  of  a  sinking  heart.  Well, 
well  ! "  said  he,  with  a  sigh, ''  I  would  hope 
that  her  heart  is  free  :  go  to  her,  Eleanor — ■ 
learn  the  truth,  and  if  there  be  the  least 
germ  of  atfection  there,  1  will  speak  to 
Wallincourt  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  to 
leave  us.  These  half-kindled  embers  are 
the  slow  poison  of  many  a  noble  nature, 
and  need  but  daily  intercourse  to  make  them 
deadly." 

While  Lady  Eleanor  retired  to  commu- 
nicate with  her  daughter,  the  knight  paced 
the  little  chamber  in  moody  reverie.  As 
he  passed  and  repassed  before  the  Avindow, 
he  suddenly  perceived  the  shadow  of  a 
man's  figure  as  he  stood  beside  a  rock  near 
the  beach.  Such  an  apparition  was  strange 
enough  to  excite  curiosity  in  a  quiet,  re- 
mote spot,  where  the  few  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  rest  at  sunset.  Darcy,  therefore, 
opened  the  window,  and  moved  toward 
him  ;  but  ere  he  had  gone  many  paces,  he 
was  addressed  by  Forester's  voice  : 

'''I  was  about  to  pay  you  a  visit,  knight, 
and  only  waited  till  I  saw  you  alone." 

**L3t  us  stroll  along  the  sands,  then," 
said  Darcy,  "  the  night  is  delicious."  And 
so  saying,  he  drew  his  arm  within  Fores- 
ter's, and  walked  along- at  his  side. 

'*I  have  been  thinking,"'  said  Forester, 
in  a  low,  sad  accent — "I  have  been  think- 
ing over  the  advice  you  lately  gave  me,  and 
although,  I  own,  at  the  time,  it  scarcely 
chimed  in  with  my  own  notions,  now,  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  plausible 
does  it  seem.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
out  of  fashionable  life  to  make  ihQ  return 
to  it  anything  but  a  pleasure  :  for  politics  I 
have  neither  talent  nor  temper,  and  soldier- 
ing, if  it  does  not  satisfy  every  condition  of 
my  ambition,  offers  more  to  my  capacity 
and  my  hopes  than  any  other  career." 

"  I  would  that  you  were  more  enthusias- 
tic in  the  cause,"  said  Darcy,  who  was 
struck  by  the  deep  depression  of  his  man- 
ner ;  "  I  would  that  I  saw  you  embrace  the 
career  more  from  a  profound  sence  of  duty 
and  devotion,  than  as  a  'pis  aller.'  " 

^SSuch  it  is,"  sighed  Forester,  and  his 
arm  trembled  within  Darcy's  as  he  spoke  ; 
^*I  own  it  frankly,  save  in  actual  conflict 
itself,  I  have  no  military  ardor  in  my  na- 
ture. I  accept  the  road  in  life,  because  one 
must  take  some  path." 


"Then,  if  this  be  so,"  said  Darcy,  "1 
recall  my  counsels.  I  love  the  service,  and 
you  also,  too  well  to  wish  for  such  a  mi- 
salliance ;  no,  campaigning  will  never  do 
with  a  spirit  that  is  merely  not  averse.  Re- 
turn to  London,  consult  your  relative.  Lord 
Castlcreagh — I  see  you  smile  at  my  recom' 
mendation  of  him,  but  I  have  learned  to 
read  his  character  very  diiferently  from 
what  I  once  did.  I  can  see  now,  that  how- 
ever the  tortuous  course  of  a  difficult  policy 
may  have  condemned  him  to  stratagems 
wherein  he  was  an  agent — often  an  unwil- 
ling one — that  his  nature  is  eminently  chi- 
valrous and  noble.  His  education  and  his 
prejudices  have  made  him  less  rash  tlian 
we,  in  our  nationality,  like  to  pardon,  but 
the  honor  of  the  empire  lies  next  his  heart. 
Political  profligacy,  like  any  other,  may  be 
leniently  dealt  with,  while  it  is  fashionable, 
but  there  are  minds  that  never  permit  them- 
selves to  be  enslaved  by  fashion,  when  once 
they  have  gained  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  power  ;  such  is  his.  He  is  already  be- 
yond it,  and  ere  many  years  roll  over,  he 
will  be  equally  beyond  his  competitors  too. 
And  now,  to  yourself.  Let  him  be  your 
guide.  Once  launched  in  public  life,  its 
interests  will  soon  make  themselves  felt, 
and  you  are  young  enough  to  be  plastic.  I 
know  that  every  man's  early  years,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  the  most  favored  by 
fortune,  have  their  clouds  and  dark  sha- 
dows. You  must  not  seek  an  exemption 
from  the  common  lot  :  remember  how 
much  3'ou  have  to  be  grateful  for  ;  think 
of  the  advantages  for  which  others  strive  a 
life  long,  and  never  reach — all  yours,  at  the 
very  outset ;  and  then,  if  there  be  some 
sore  spots,  some  secret  sorrows  under  all, 
take  my  advice,  and  keep  them  for  your 
own  heart.  Confessions  are  admirable 
things  for  old  ladies,  who  like  the  petty 
n^artyrdom  of  small  sufferings,  but  men 
should  be  m.ade  of  sterner  stuff.  There  is 
a  high  pride  in  bearing  one's  load  alone, 
don't  forget  that." 

Forester  felt  that  if  the  laiiglit  had  read 
his  inmost  feelings,  his  counsels  could  not 
have  been  more  directly  addressed  to  his 
condition  ;  he  had.  indeed,  a  secret  sorrow, 
and  one  whicli  threw  its  gloom  over  all  his 
prosperity.  He  listened  attentively  to  Dar- 
cy's reasonings,  and  followed  him,  as  in  the 
full  sincerity  of  his  nature  he  opened  up 
the  history  of  his  own  life,  now  comment- 
ing on  tlie  circumstances  of  good  fortune, 
now  adverting  to  the  mischances  which 
had  befallen  him.  Never  had  the  genial 
kindness  of  the  old  man  appeared  more 
amiable.  The  just  judgments,  the  high 
and  honorable  sentiments,  not  shaken  by 
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wliiit  he  li;id  scon  of  ingratitiule  ;iiul  wrong, 
but  lioj)ofu]ly  niainiiiined  and  upheld,  the 
singuhir  modesty  ol'  his  character,  were  all 
charms  that  won  more  and  more  upon  For- 
ester ;  and  when,  after  a  tete-a-tete  \)xo\o\\g(idi 
till  late  in  the  night,  they  parted,  Fores- 
ter's muttered  ejaculation  was,  "  Would 
that  I  were  his  son  !  " 

*'It  is  as  I  guessed,"  said  Lady  Eleanor, 
when  the  knight  re-entered  the  chamber  ; 
'''Helen  has  refused  him.  I  could  not  press 
her  on  the  reasons,  nor  ask  whether  her 
heart  approved  all  that  her  head  deter- 
mined. But  she  seemed  calm  and  tran- 
quil ;  and  if  I  were  to  pronounce  from  aj^- 
])earance,  I  should  say  that  the  rejection 
has  not  cost  her  deeply." 

"  How  happy  you  have  made  me,  Elea- 
nor," exclaimed  Darcy,  joyfully ;  "  for 
while,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  I  should  like  better  than  to  see  such 
a  man  my  son-in-law,  there  is  no  misery  I 
would  not  prefer  to  witnessing  my  child's 
affections  engaged  where  any  sense  of  duty, 
or  pride,  rendered  the  engagement  hopeless. 
Now,  the  case  is  this  :  Helen  can  afford  to 
be  frank  and  sisterly  toward  the  poor  fel- 
low, who  really  did  love  her,  and  after  a 
few  days  he  leaves  us." 

''I  thought  he  would  go  to-morrow," 
said  Lady  Eleanor,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  No  ;  I  half  hinted  to  hirn  something 
of  the  kind,  but  he  seemed  bent  on  ac- 
companying me  to  the  West,  and  really  I 
did  not  know  how  to  say  nay." 

Lady  Eleanor  appeared  not  quite  satisfied 
with  an  arrangement  that  promised  a  con- 
tinuation of  restraint,  if  not  of  positive 
difficulty,  but  made  no  remark  about  it, 
and  turned  the  conversation  on  their  ap- 
proaching removal  to  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 

AN     UNEXPECTED     PROPOSAL. 

Our  time  is  now  ])ri9f  with  our  reader, 
and  we  would  not  trespass  on  him  longer 
by  dwelling  on  the  mere  details  of  those 
struggles  to  which  Helen  and  Forester  were 
reduced  by  daily  association  and  companion- 
ship. 

One  hears  much  of  Platonism,  and,  oc- 
casionally, of  those  brother  and  sisterly 
affections  which  are  adopted  to  compensate 
for  dearer  and  tenderer  ties.  Do  they  ever 
realljr  exist  ?  Has  the  world  ever  presented 
one  single  successful  instance  of  the  com- 
pact ?  We  are  far,  very  far,  from  doubt- 
ing that  friendship,  the  truest  and  closest. 


can  sulisist  between  individuals  of  op})Osite 
sex.  We  only  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
such  friendships  must  not  spring  out  of 
"  unhappy  love. "  They  must  not  be 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  wrecked  affection. 
No — no ;  when  Cu})id  is  bankrupt,  there 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  patch  up  his 
affairs  by  any  composition  with  the  creditors. 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  illustration  Forester  would  have 
used  io  convey  his  sense  of  our  proposition  ; 
but  that  he  was  thoroughly  of  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Whether  Helen  was 
one  of  the  same  mind  or  not,  she  perfoi'med 
her  task  more  easily  and  more  gracefully. 
We  desire  too  sincerely  to  part  with  our 
fair  readers  on  good  terms,  to  venture  on 
the  inquiry  whether  there  is  not  more  frank- 
ness and  candor  in  the  character  of  men 
than  women  ?  There  is  certainly  a  greater 
difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  this  quality  in 
the  -gentler  sex,  from  the  many  restraints 
imposed  by  delicacy  and  womanly  feeling; 
and  the  very  habit  of  keeping  within  this 
artificial  barrier  of  reserve,  gives  an  ease 
and  tranquillity  to  female  manner  under 
circumstances  where  men  would  expose 
their  troubled  and  Avarring  emotions.  So 
much,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  Miss 
Darcy  displayed  an  equanimity  of  temper 
very  different  from  the  miserable  Forester, 
and  exerted  powers  of  jjleasing  and  fascina- 
tion which,  to  him  at  least,  had  the  singu- 
lar effect  of  producing  even  more  suffering 
than  enjoyment. 

The  intimacy  hitherto  subsisting  between 
them  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise. 
It  seemed  as  if  their  relations  to  each  other 
had  been  fixed  by  a  treaty,  and  now  that 
transgression  or  change  was  impossible.  If 
this  was  slavery  in  its  worst  form  to  For- 
ester, to  Helen  it  was  liberty  unbounded. 
No  longer  restrained  by  any  fear  of  mis- 
conception, absolved,  in  her  own  heart,  of 
any  designs  upon  his,  she  scrupled  not  to 
display  her  capacity  for  thinking  and  re- 
flecting with  all  the  openness  she  would 
have  done  to  her  brother  Lionel  ;  while,  to 
relieve  the  deep  melancholy  that  preyed 
upon  him,  she  exertedherself  by  a  thousand 
little  stratagems  of  caprice  or  fancy,  that, 
however  successful  at  the  time,  were  sure 
to  increase  his  gloom  when  he  quitted  her 
presence.  Such,  then,  with  its  varying 
vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  was  the 
condition  of  their  mutual  feeling  for  the 
remainder  of  their  stay  on  the  northern 
coast.  Many,  a  time  had  Forester  resolved 
on  leaving  her  foi;ever,  rather  than  per- 
jietuate  the  lingering  torture  of  an  affection 
that  inci'cased  with  every  hour ;  but  the 
effort  was   more   than   liis  strensrth  could 
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compass,  and  he  yielded,  a.sit  v/cro,  to  a  fate, 
until  at  last  her  comiiunioiishi})  liad become 
the  whole  iiim  and  object  of  Ins  existence. 

As  wiuter  closed  iu,  they  removed  to 
Dublin,  and  established  thenisolves  tempo- 
rarily in  an  old- fashioned  family  hotel, 
selected  by  Bicknell,  in  a  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing street.  Xeithor  their  means  nor  in- 
clination would  have  prompted  them  to 
select  a  more  fashionable  resting-phice,  while 
the  object  .of  strict  seclusion  was  here 
secured.  The  ponderous  gloom  of  the  staid 
old  house,  where,  from  the  heavy  sideboard 
of  almost  black  mahog;iny,  to  the  wrinkled 
visage  of  the  grim  waiter,  all  seemed  of  a 
bygone  century,  were  ratlicr  made  matters 
of  mutual  pleasantry  among  tlie  party,  than 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  ;  Avhile  the  knight 
assured  them  that  this  was  in  his  younger 
days  the  noisy  resort  of  the  gay  and  fiishiou- 
abie  of  the  capital. 

"Indeed,"  added  he,  ''I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  is  not  where  the  'Townsends,' 
as  the  club  was  then  called,  used  to  meet 
in  Swift's  time.  Bicknell  will  tell  us  all 
about  it,  for  he's  coming  to  dine  with  us." 

Forester  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner.  It  is  possible 
that  he  hurried  his  toilet  in  the  hope  of 
speaking  a  few  words  to  Helen,  who  not 
nnfrequently  came  down  before  her  moth- 
er. If  SO',  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  the  room  was  empty  when  he  en- 
tered, and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait,  impatiently  indeed,  and  starting  at 
every  footstep  on  the  stairs  and  every  door 
that  shut  or  opened. 

At  last  he  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing steps,  softened  by  the  deep  old  carpet. 
They  came — he  listened— the  door  opened, 
and  the  waiter  announced  a  name,  what 
and  whose,  Forester  paid  no  attention  to,  \ 
in  his  annoyance  that  it  was  not  hers  he  j 
expected.      The  stranger,  a  very   plump, '! 
joyous  little  personage  in  deep  black,  did 
not  appear  quite  unknown  to  Forester,  but 
as  the  recognition  interested  him  very  little,  1 
he  merely  returned  a  formal   bow  to  the 
other's  more  cordial  salute,  aiul  turned  to  I 
the  window  where  he  was  standing.  I 

"The  knight,  I  believe,  is  dressing?"} 
said  the  new  arrival,  advancing  toward  For- 1 
ester.  | 

"  Yes — but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be ' 
down  in  a  few  moments." 

"  Time  enough — no  hurry  in  life.  They 
told  me  below  stairs  that  you  Avere  here, 
and  so  I  came  up  at  once.  I  thought  that 
I  might  introduce  myself.  Paul  Demp- 
sey — Dempsey's  Grove.  You've  heard  of  ' 
me  before,  eh  ?  "  ' 

"\  have  had  that  pleasure,"  said  Fores- j 


ter,  with  more  animation  of  manner,  for 
now  he  remembered  the  face  and  figure  of 
the  worthy  Paul,  as  he  had  seen  Ijoth  in 
the  large  mirror  of  iiis  mother's  drawing- 
room. 

"Ha!  I  guessed  as  much,"  rtjoined 
Paul,  with  a  chuckling  laugh  ;  "the  ladies 
are  here  too,  ain't  they  ?  " 

Forester  assented,  and  Paul  went  on. 

"  Only  heard  of  it  from  Bicknell  half  an 
hour  ago.  Took  a  car,  and  came  off  at 
once.     And  wdien  did  you  come  ?  " 

Forester  stared  with  amazement  at  a 
question  whose  precise  meaning  he  could 
not  guess  at,  and  to  which  he  could  only 
reply  by  a  half-smile,  expressive  of  his  dif- 
ficulty. 

"You  were  away,  weren't  you? "asked 
Dempsey. 

"Yes;  I  have  been  out  of  England," 
replied  Forester,  more  than  ever  puzzled 
how  this  fact  could  or  ought  to  have  any 
interest  for  the  other. 

"  Never  be  ashamed  of  it.  Soldiering's 
very  well  in  its  way,  though  I'd  never  any 
taste  for  it  myself — none  of  that  martial 
spirit  that  stirred  the  bum2:)kinashesang — 

Perhaps  a  recruit 
Might  chance  to  shoot 
Great  General  Buonaparte  ! 

Well,  well  !  it  seems  you  soon  got  tired  of 
glory,  of  which,  from  all  I  hear,  a  little 
goes  very  far  with  any  man's  stomacli  ;  and 
no  wonder.  Except  a  French  bayonet, 
there's  nothing  more  indigestible  than  com- 
missary bread." 

"  The  service  is  not  without  some  hard- 
ships," said  Forester,  blandly,  and  prefer- 
ring to  shelter  himself  under  a  generality, 
than  invite  further  inquisitiveness. 

"  Cruelties,  you  might  call  them,"  re- 
joined Dempsey,  with  energy.  "  The 
frightful  stories  we  read  in  the  papers  ! — 
and  I  suppose  they  are  all  true.  Were  you 
ever  touched  up  a  bit  yourself?"  This 
Paul  said  in  his  most  insinuating  manner, 
and  as  Forester's  stare  showed  a  total  igno- 
rance of  his  meaning,  he  added — "A  little 
four  and  twenty,  I  mean,"  mimicking,  as 
he  spoke,  the  action  of  flogging. 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  Forester,  with  an  en- 
ergy almost  ferocious.  And  Dempsey  made 
a  spring  backward,  and  entrenched  himself 
behind  a  sofa-table. 

"Blood  alive!"  he  exclaimed,  "don't 
be  angry.  I  wouldn't  offend  you  for  the 
world  ;  but  I  thought — '' 

"  Never  mind,  sir — ^your  apology  is  quite 
suflticient,"  said  Forester,  who  had  no  small 
difficulty  to  repress  laughing  at  the  ten-i- 
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ficcl  face  before  him.  "I  am  quite  con- 
vinced there  Avas  no  intention  to  give 
offense. " 

"  Si)oke  like  a  man/'  said  Dempsey,  com- 
ing out  from  his  amhusli  Avith  an  out- 
stretched liand  ;  and  Forester,  not  usually 
very  iinbending  in  such  eases,  could  not 
help  accepting  the  salutation  so  heartily 
pro  tiered. 

"Ah!  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Demp- 
sey," said  the  knight,  entering  at  the  same 
moment,  and  gayly  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "Aman  I  have  long  wished  to 
see,  and  thank  for  many  kind  offices,  in  my 
absence.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Dempsey.  YV'ell,  and  how  fares 
the  world  Avith  you  ? '' 

''Better,  rather  better,  knight,"  said 
Paul,  AA'ho  had  scarcely  recovered  the  fright 
Forester  had  given  him.  "You've  heard 
that  Old  Bo'Ij's  of!?  Didn't  go  till  he 
couldn't  help  it,  though  ;  and  now  your 
humble  serwant  is  the  head  of  the  house." 

While  the  knight  expressed  his  warm 
congratulations,  Lady  Eleanor  and  Helen 
came  in,  and  by  their  united  invitation, 
Paul  was  persuaded  to  remain  for  dinner — 
an  CA^ent  Avhich,  it  must  be  OAvncd,.  Fores- 
ter could  not  possibly  comprehend. 

Bicknell's  arrival,  soon  after,  completed 
the  party  AA'hich,  hoAvcver  discordant  in 
some  respects,  soon  exhibited  signs  of  per- 
fect accordance  and  mutual  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Dempsey's  presence  having  banished 
all  business  topics  for  discussion,  he  was 
permitted  to  launch  out  into  his  ov\^n  favor- 
ite themes,  not  the  least  amusing  feature 
of  Avhich  was  the  pei'fect  amazement  of 
Forester  at  the  man  and  his  intimacy. 

As  the  ladies  AvithdrcAv  to  the  draAving- 
room,  Paul  became  more  moody  and 
thoughtful,  now  and  then  interchanging 
glances  with  Bicknell,  and  seeming  as  if 
on  the  verge  of  something,  and  yet  half 
doubting  hoAV  to  ajDproach  it.  Two  or 
three  hastily  SAvalloAved  bumpers,  and  a 
look,  Avhich  he  believed  of  encouragement, 
from  Bicknell,  at  length  rallied  Mr.- Demp- 
sey, and  after  a  slight  hesitation,  he  said, 

"I  believe,  knight,  we  are  all  friends 
lierc ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  cabinet 
council  ? "' 

If  Darcy  did  not  fathom  the  meaning  of 
the  speech,  he  had  that  knowledge  of  the 
speaker  Avhich  made  his  assent  to  it  almost 
a  matter  of  course. 

"  That's  Avhat  I  thought,"  resumed  Paul ; 
''and  it  is  a  moment  I  ha'fe  been  anxiously 
looking  for.  Has  our  friend  here  said  any- 
thing ?  "  added  he,  with  a  gesture  toAvard 
Bicknell. 

"  I,   sir  ?     I  said  nothing,   I  protest !  " 


exclaimed  the  man  of  law,  with  an  air  of 
de]n-ecation.  "I  told  you,  Mr.  Dempsey, 
that  I  would  inform  the  knight  of  the  gen- 
erous propositioii  you  made  about  the  loan  ; 
but,  till  the  present  moment,  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity." 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  a  mere  trifle,"  interrupted 
Paul.  "  It  is  not  of  that  I  was  thinking  : 
it  is  of  a  A^ery  different  subject  I  would 
speak.  Has  Lady  Eleanor,  or  Miss  Darcy — 
has  she  told  you  nothing  of  me  ?"  said  he, 
addressing  the  knight. 

"Indeed  they  have,  Mr.  Dempsey,  both 
spoken  of  you  repeatedly,  and  always  in 
the  same  terms  of  grateful  remembrance." 

"It  isn't  that,  either,"  said  Paul,  with  a 
half  sigh  of  disappointment. 

"You  are  unjust  to  yourself,  Mr.  Demp- 
sey," said  Darcy  good-humoredly,  "  to  rest 
a  claim. to  our  gratitude  on  any  single  in- 
stance of  kindness  ;  trust  me  that  we  re- 
cognize the  Avhole  debt." 

"But  it's  not  that,"  rejoined  Paul,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head.  "Lord  bless  us  !  how 
close  women  are  about  these  things,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself.  "  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  candor,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  " 

This  being  put  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
question,  and  the  knight  having  as  freely 
assented,  Paul  resumed: 

"Well,  here  it  is.  Being  now  at  the 
head  of  an  ancient  name,  and  very  pretty 
indei^endence — Bicknell  has  seen  the  pa- 
pers— I  have  been  thinking  of  that  next  step 
a  man  takes  Avho  would  Avish  to — wish  to — 
hand  doAvn  a  little  race  of  I^empseys.  You 
understand  ?"  Darcy  smiled  approvingly, 
and  Paul  continued:  "  And,  as  conformity 
of  temper,  taste,  and  habits  are  the  surest 
pledges  of  such  felicity,  I  haA^e  set  the  eyes 
of  my  affections  upon — Miss  Darcy." 

So  little  prepared  Avas  the  knight  for 
what  was  coming,  that  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  been  listening  with  a  smile  of  easy 
enjoyment ;  but  Avhen  the  last  A\'ord  Avas 
spoken  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung 
by  a  reptile,  nor  could  all  his  habitual  self- 
control  master  the  momentary  flush  of  ir- 
ritation that  covered  his  face. 

"I  knoAA',"  said  Paul,  Avith  a  dim  con- 
sciousness that  his  proposition  Avas  but  half 
acceptable,  "that  aa'c  are  not  exactly,  so  to 
say,  the  same  rank  and  class,  buttheDemp- 
seys  are  looking  up,  and — " 

"  'The  Darcys  looking  down,'  you  would 
add,"  said  the  knight,  Avith  a  gleam  of  his 
habitual  humor  in  his  eye. 

"  And,  like  the  buckets  in  a  well,  the  full 
and  empty  ones  meet  half  Avay,"  added 
Dempsey,  laughing.  "I  know  Avell,  as  I 
said  before,  Ave  are  not  the  same  kind  of 
people,  and  perhaps  this  Avould  have  de- 
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terred  me  from  indulging  any  thoughts  on 
the  suhjcct,  bnt  for  a  clumce,  a  bit  of  an 
accident,  as  a  body  may  call  it,  that  gave 
me  courage.'' 

"Tliis  is  the  very  temple  of  candor, 
Mr.  Denipsoy,"  said  "the  knight,  smiling. 
''  Pray  proceed,  and  lot  us  hear  the  source 
of  your  encouragement ;  what  was  it  ?  " 

''Say,  Avho  was  it,  rather,"  interposed 
Paul. 

"Be  it  so,  then.  Who  was  it?  You 
have  only  made  my  curiosity  stronger." 

"  Lady  Eleanor — ay,  and  Miss  Helen 
herself." 

A  start  of  anger  and  a  half-spolccn  ex- 
clamation, were  as  quickly  interrupted  by  a 
fit  of  laughing,  and  the  knight  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  shook  with  the  emotion. 

*•  You  doubt  it;  you 'think  it  absurd," 
said  Dempsoy,  himself  laughing,  and  not 
exhibiting  tlie  slightest  irritation.  "  What 
if  they  say  it's  true— will  that  content 
you  ?  '■' 

"  I'm  afraid  it  Vv'ould  not,"  said  Darcy, 
equivocally;  "there's  nothing  less  likely 
to  do  so.  Still,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Demp- 
sey,  if  the  ladies^ are  of  the  mind  you  attri- 
bute to  them,  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult 
to  disbelieve  anything  I  ever  hear  hereafter. " 

"I'm  satisfied  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
verdict,"  said  Paul,  resolutely.  "I'm  not 
a  fool,  exactly  ;  aud  do  you  think  if  I  had 
not  something  stronger  than  mere  suspicion 
to  guide  nie,  that  I'd  have  gone  that  same 
journey  to  London.  Oh,  I  forgot — I  did 
not  tell  you  about  my  going  to  Lord  Neth- 
erby." 

"  You  went  to  Lord  N"etherby,  -and  on 
this  subject  ? "  said  Darcy,  whose  face  be- 
came suffused  with  shame,  an  emotion 
doubly  painful  from  Forester's  presence. 

"That  I  did,"  rejoined  the  unabashed 
Paul,  "and  a  long  conversation  Ave  had 
over  the  matter.  He  introduced  me  to  his 
wife,  too.  Lord  bless  us,  but  that  is  a  bit 
of  pride  !  " 

"You  are  aware  that  the  lady  is  Lord 
Wallincourt's  mother,"  interposed  Darcy, 
sternly. 

"Paith,  so  that  she  isn't  mine,"  said  the 
inexorable   P{iul,    "  I   don't    care !     There 
she  was,  lying  in  state,  with  a  greyhound 
with  silver  bells  on  his  neck  at  her  feet ; 
find  when  I  came  into  the  room,  she  lifts 
np  her  head  and  gives  me  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Oh,  that's  him.'— 'Mr.  Demp- i 
sey,  of  Dempsey's  Hole ' — for  hole  he  would  | 
call  it,  in  spite  of  me, — 'Mr.  Dempsey,  my  j 
love/  said  my  lord,  bowing  as  ceremoniously  | 
as  if    he   never  saw  her   before ;    and   ^o. 
taking  the  hint,  I  began  a  little  course  of 
salutations,  when  she  called  out,   '  Tell  him  ! 


not  to  do  that,  Ncthcrby — tell  him  not  to 
do  that—' " 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Dempsey's 
hearers,  who,  however  differently  minded 
as  to  the  narrative,  now  concurred  in  one 
outbreak  of  hearty  laughter. 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Darcy,  turning  to 
Forester,  "you  certainly  liave  shown  evi- 
dence of  a  most  enviable  good  tem})er. 
Had  your  lordshij) — *' 

"His  lordship!"  exclaimed  Paul,  in 
amazement.  "Isn't  that  your  son — Cap- 
tain Darcy  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  the 
knight;  "I  thought,  as  I  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  that  3'ou  were  acquainted, 
or  I  should  have  presented  you  to  the  Earl 
of  Wallincourt." 

"  Oh,  ain't  I  in  it  now  ! "  cried  Paul,  in 
an  accent  of  grief,  most  ludicrously  natural. 
"  Oh  !  by  the  powers,  I'm  up  to  the  knees 
in  trouble  !  And  that  was  your  mother  ! 
oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! " 

"You  see,  my  worthy  friend,''  said 
Darcy,  smiling,  "how  easy  a  thing  decep- 
tion is.  Is  it  not  possible  that  your  mis- 
conceptions do  not  end  here  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  get  over  it,  I  know  I'll  not ! " 
exclaimed  Paul,  wringing  his  hands  as  he 
arose  from  the  table.  "i3ad  luck  to  it  for 
grandeur,"  muttered  he  between -his  teeth  ; 
"  I  never  had  a  minute's  happiness  since  I 
got  the  taste  for  it."  And  with  this  honest 
avowal  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  party  in.  the 
dining-room  adjourned  up-stairs ;  but  when 
they  did,  they  found  Mr.  Dempsey  seated 
at  the  fire,  recounting  to  the  ladies  his 
late  unhappy  discomfiture — a  narrative 
which  even  Lady  Eleanor's  gravity  was  not 
enabled  to  withstand.  A  kind  audience 
was  always  a  boom  of  the  first  water  to 
honest  Paul,  and  very  little  pressing  was 
needed  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  reve- 
lations, for  the  knight  wisely  felt  that  such 
pretensions  as  his  could  not  be  buried  so 
satisfactorily  as  beneath  the  load  of  ridicule. 

Mr.  Dempsey's  scruples  soon  vanished 
and  thawed  under  the  warmth  of  encour- 
aging voices  and  smiles,  and  he  began  the 
narrative  of  his  night  at  the  *'Corvy," 
his  painful  durance  in  the  canoe,  his  es- 
cape, the  burning  of  the  law  papers,  and 
each  step  of  his  progress  to  the  very  moment 
that  he  stood  a  listener  at  Lady  Eleanor's 
door.  Then  he  halted  abruptly  aud  said, 
"Now  I'm  dumb!  racks  and  thumb-screws 
wouldn't  get  more  out  of  me." 

"You  cannot  mean,  sir,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  calmly  but  haughtily,  "that  you 
overheard  the  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween my  daughter  and  myself  ?  " 
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"  Every  word  of  it  ! "  replied  Paul, 
bluntly. 

"  Oh,  really  sir,  I  can  scarcely  compli- 
ment you  on  the  spirit  of  your  curiosity ; 
for  although  the  theme  we  talked  on,  if  I 
remember  aright,  was  the  speedy  necessity 
of  removing — the  urgency  of  seeking  some 
place  of  refuge — " 

"  If  I  hadn't  heard  which,  I  could  not 
have  assisted  you  in  your  departure,"  re- 
joined the  unabashed  Paul ;  '•  the  old 
Loyola  maxim,  'Evil,  that  good  may  come 
of  'it. '" 

Helen  sat  pale  and  terrified  all  this  time  ; 
for  although  Lady  Eleanor  had  forgotten 
the  discussion  of  any  other  topic  on  that 
night  save  that  of  their  legal  difficulties, 
she  well  remembered  a  theme  nearer  and 
dearer  to  her  heart.  Whether  from  the  dis- 
tress of  these  thoughts,  or  in  the  hope  of 
propitiating  Mr.  Dempsey  to  silence,  so  it 
was,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an 
expression  Paul  thought  he  could  read,  and 
he  gave  a  look  of  such  conscious  intelli- 
gence in  return,  as  brought  the  blush  to 
her  cheek.  "I'm  not  going  to  say  one  v.'ord 
about  it,"  said  he,  in  a  stage  whisper,  that 
even  the  knight  himself  overhearct. 

"Then  I  must  myself  insist  upon  Mr. 
Dempsey's  revelations,"  said  Darcy,  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  air  of  mystery  Demp- 
sey threw  around  his  intercourse. 

Another  look  from  Helen  here  met  Paul's, 
and  he  stood  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"Really,  sir,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  "how- 
ever little  the  subject  we  discussed  was  in- 
tended for  other  ears  than  our  own,  I  must 
beg  of  you  now  to  repeat  what  you  remem- 
ber of  it. " 

"  AVell,  what  can  I  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Paul, 
looking  at  Helen  with  an  ex])ression  of  the 
most  helpless  misery;  "I  know  you  are 
angry,  and  I  know  that,  when  you  like  it, 
you  can  blaze  up  like  a  Congreve  rocket. 
Oh,  faith  !  I  don't  forget  the  day  I  showed 
you  the  newspaper  about  the  English  officer 
thrashing  O'llalloran  ! " 

Helen  grew  scarlet,  and  turned  away,but 
not  before  Forester  had  caught  her  eyes, 
and  read  in  them  more  of  hope  than  his 
heart  had  known  for  many  a  day  before. 

"  These  are  more  mysteries,  Mr.  Demp- 
sey, and  if  you  continue  to  scatter  riddles 
as  you  go,  we  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of 
this  affair." 

"Perhaps,"  interposed  Bicknell,  hoping 
to  close  the  unpleasant  discussion,  "  per- 
liaps  Mr.  Dempsey,  feeling  that  he  had 
personally  no  interest  in  the  conversation 
between  Lady  Eleanor  and  Miss  Darcy—" 

''Hadn't  he,  then?"  exclaimed  Paul — 
"  maybe  not.     If  I  hadn't,  then,  who  had? 


tell  me  that.  Wasn't  it  then  and  there  1 
first  heard  of  the  kind  intentions  toward 
me  ?  " 

"Toward  you,  sir!  Of  what  are  you 
speaking  ?  " 

"Blood  alive  !  will  you  toll  me  that  I'm 
not  Paul  Dempsey,  of  Dem])sey's  Grove  ?  " 
exclaimed  he,  driven  beyond  all  patience  by 
what  he  deemed  equivocation.  "  Will  you 
tell  me  that  your  ladyship  didn't  allude  to 
the  day  I  brought  the  letter  from  Coleraine, 
and  say  that  you  actually  began  to  like  me 
from  that  hour  ?  Didn't  you  tell  Miss 
Helen  not  to  be  down-hearted,  because 
there  were  better  days  in  store  for  us  ? 
Miss  Darcy  remembers  it,  I  see,  ay,  and 
your  ladyship  does  now.  Didn't  you  call 
me  rash,  and  headstrong,  and  ambitious? 
I  forgive  it  all  ;  I  believe  it  is  true.  And 
wasn't  I  your  bond-slave  from  that  hour  ? 
Oh,  mercy  on  me  !  the  pleasant  time  I  had 
of  it  at  Mother  Fum's  !  And  then  came  the 
days  and  nights  I  was  watching  over  you 
at  Ballintray.  Ay,  faith,  and  money  was 
very  scarce  with  me  when  I  gave  old  Denny 
Nolan  five  shillings  for  the  loan  of  his  nan- 
keen jacket  to  perform  the  part  of  waiter  at 
the  little  inn.  Do  you  remember  a  little 
note  in  the  shape  of  a  friendly  warning  ? 
Eh,  now,  my  lady,  I  think  your  memory  is 
something  fresher." 

If  the  confusion  of  Lady.Eleanor  and  her 
daughter  was  extreme  at  this  outpouring  of 
Mr.  Dempsey's  confessions,  the  amazement 
of  Darcy  and  the  utter  stupefaction  of  For- 
ester were  even  greater  ;  to  throw  discredit 
upon  him,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the 
real  bearing  of  the  circumstances,  which 
would  be  far  worse  than  all  his  imputa- 
tions. So  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
lie  under  every  suspicion  his  narrative 
might  suggest. 

Forester  felt  annoyed  as  much  that  such 
a  person  should  have  obtained  this  assumed 
intimacy,  as  by  the  pretensions  he  well  knew 
were  only  absurd,  and  took  an  early  leave 
under  the  pretense  of  fatigue.  Bicknell 
soon  followed  ;  and  now  the  knight,  arrest- 
ing Dempsey's  preparations  for  departure, 
led  him  back  toward  the  fire,  and  placing  a 
chair  for  him  between  Lady  Eleanor  and 
himself,  obliged  him  to  recount  his  scat- 
tered reminiscences  once  more,  and,  what 
was  a  far  less  pleasing  duty  to  him,  to  lis- 
ten to  Lady  Eleanor  while  she  circumstan- 
tially unraveled  the  web  of  his  delusion, 
and,  in  order,  explained  on  what  unsub- 
stantial grounds  he  had  built  the  edifice  of 
his  hope.  Perhaps  honest  Paul  was  not 
more  afilicted  at  any  portion  of  the  disen- 
tanglement than  that  which,  in  disavow- 
ing his  pretensions,  yet  confessed  that  some 
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other  hold  the  favorahlc  i)lacc,  -wliile  tlial 
other's  name  was  giuirded  as  a  secret.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  sore  blow,  and  he  couldn't 
rally  from  it  ;  and  willinirly  would  he  have 
bartered  all  the  gratitude  they  expressed  for 
his  many  friendly  offices  to  know  his  rival's 
name. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  he,  as  Lady  Eleanor 
concluded,  "  it's  clear  I  wasn't  the  man  ; 
only  think  of  my  precious  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  interview  with  that  terrible 
old  countess  !  all  for  nothing.  No  matter 
— it's  all  past  and  over.  As  for  the  loan, 
I've  arranged  it  all  ;  you  shall  have  the 
money  Avhen  you  like." 

''I  must  decline  your  generous  offer,  not 
without  feeling  your  debtor  for  it ;  but  I 
have  determined  to  abandon  these  proceed- 
ings. The  Government  have  promised  me 
some  staff  appointment,  quite  sufficient  for 
my  wishes  and  wants  ;  and  I  will  neither 
burden  my  friends,  nor  wear  out  myself  by 
tiresome  litigation." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  all,"  exclaimed 
Dempsey  ;  "I  thought  you  would  not  re- 
fuse me  this.'' 

''  Nor  would  I,  my  dear  Dempsey,  but 
that  I  have  no  occasion  for  the  sum.  To- 
morrow I  set  out  to  witness  the  last  suit  I 
shall  ever  engage  in,  and,  as  I  believe  there 
is  little  doubt  of  the  issue,  I  have  nothing 
of  sanguine  feeling  to  suffer  by  disappoint- 
ment." 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow  I'll  start  for 
Dempsey's  Grove,"  said  Paul,  sorrowfully. 
"  With  very  different  exjicctations  I  quitted 
it  a  few  days  ago.  Good-by,  Lady  Eleanor; 
good-by,  Miss  Helen.  I  suppose  there's  no 
use  in  guessing  ?  " 

Mr.  Dempsey's  leave-taking  was  far  more 
rueful  than  his  wont,  and  woe  seemed  to 
have  absorbed  all  other  feeling  ;  but  when 
he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  round  and 
said, 

"  Now,  I  am  going — never  like  to  see  me 
again  ;  do  tell  me  the  name. " 

A  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  merry  burst 
of  laughter,  Avas  all  the  answer,  and  Paul 
departed. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

THE   LAST   STRUGGLE. 

That  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  we  are 
reminded  some  twenty  times  in  each  day 
of  our  common-place  existence.  Perhaps 
the  changed  tone  of  society  exhibits  no- 
where a  more  practical,  but  less  picturesque 
advantage,  than  in  the  fact  that  the  "  joust '' 
of  ancient  times  is  now   replaced  by  the 


combat  of  (he  law  court.  Some  may  re,'5ret 
— we  will  not  say  if  we  are  not  of  the  num- 
ber— that  the  wigged  liaron  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  scarcely  so  pleasing  an  arbiter  as 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty.  Others 
may  deem  the  knotted' subtleties  of  black- 
letter  a  sorry  recomjjense  for  the  "wild 
crash  and  tumult  of  the  fray."  The  crier 
of  the  Common  Pleas  would  figure  to  little 
advantage  beside  the  georgeously  clad 
herald  of  the  lists  ;  nor  are  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  service  so  imposing  that  a 
patent  of  precedency  could  vie  with  the 
white  cross  on  the  shield  of  a  cnisader. 
Still  there  are  certain  counterbalancing  in- 
terests to  be  considered  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  veriest  decrier  of  the  law's  uncer- 
tainty "would  rather  stake  life  and  fortune 
on  the  issue  of  a  '  trial  of  law,'  than  on  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  the  doughtiest  cham- 
pion that  ever  figured  in  an  'ordeal  of 
battle.'" 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  strong  similarity 
between  the  two  institutions.  Each,  in  its 
separate  age,  possessed  the  same  sway  and 
influence  over  men's  minds,  investing  with 
the  deepest  interests  events  of  which  they 
were  hitherto  ignorant,  and  enlisting  parti- 
sans of  opinion  incases  where,  individually, 
there  was  nothing  at  stake. 

An  important  trial  has  all  the  high  in- 
terest of  a  most  exciting  narrative,  whose 
catastrophe  is  yet  to  come,  and  where  so 
many  influential  agencies  are  in  operation 
to  mold  it.  The  proofs  themselves,  the 
veracity  of  witnesses,  their  self-possession 
and  courage  under  the  racking  torture  of 
cross-examination,  the  ability  and  skill  of 
the  advocate,  the  temper  of  the  judge,  his 
character  of  rashness  or  patience — of  doubt 
or  decisiveness  ;  and  then,  more  vague  than 
all  besides,  the  verdict  of  twelve  perhaps 
rightly-minded,  but  as  certainly  very  ordi- 
narily endowed  men,  on  questions  some- 
times of  the  greatest  subtlety  and  obscurity. 
The  sum  of  such  conflicting  currents  makes 
up  a  "  cross  sea,"  where  everything  is  pos- 
sible, from  the  favoring  tide  that  leads  to 
safety,  to  the  swell  and  storm  of  utter  ship- 
wreck. 

At  the  winter  assizes  of  Galway,  in  the 
year  1802,  all  the  deep  sympathies  of  a  law- 
loving  population  were  destined  to  be  most 
heartTlv  engaged  by  the  record  of  Darcy 
ye/>v<6^'nicUman,  now  removed  by  a  change 
of  venue  for  trial  to  that  city.  It  needed 
not  the  unusual  compliment  of  Galway 
being  selected  as  a  likely  spot  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  to  make  the  plain- 
tiff somewhat  popular  on  this  occasion. 
The  reaction,  which  for  some  time  back 
had    taken    place  in  favor   of    the    "real 
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gentry,"  liad  gone  on  gaining  in  strength, 
so  thiit  ]ml)lic  opinion  was  already  inclining 
to  tlie  side  of  tiiose  who  had  earned  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  public  confidence. 
The  clap-traps  of  patriotism,  associated  as 
they  were  often  found  to  be  with  cruel 
trea"!tnieut  of  tenants  and  dependants,  were 
contrasted  with  the  independent  bearing  of 
men  who,  rejecting  dictation  and  spurning 
mob  popularity,  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  mind  and  fortune  to  the  interests  of  all 
belonging  to  them.  All  the  vindictiveness 
and  rancor  of  a  party  press  could  not  ob- 
literate these  traits,  and  character  sufficed 
to  put  down  calumny. 

■Hickman  O'Reilly,  accompanied  by  the 
old  doctor,  had  arrived  in  Galway  the  even- 
ing before  the  trial,  in  all  the  pomp  of  a 
splendid  traveling  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
posters.  The  wliole  of  "Nolan's"  Head 
Inn  had  been  already  engaged  for  them  and 
their  party,  wdio  formed  a  tolerably  nu- 
merous suite  of  lawyers,  solicitors,  and 
clerks,  together  with  some  private  friends, 
curious  to  witness  the  proceedings. 

In  a  very  quiet  but  comfortable  old  inn 
called  the  "  Devil  and  the  Bag  of  Nails"— 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Satyr  and  the 
Bacchanals — Mr.  Bicknell  had  pitched  his 
camp,  having  taken  rooms  for  the  knight 
and  Forester,  wdio  were  to  arrive  soon  after 
him,  but  whose  presence  in  Ireland  was  not 
even  suspected  by  the  enemy. 

There  Avas  a  third  individual  wdio  re- 
paired to  the  West  on  this  occasion,  but 
who  studiously  screened  himself  from  ob- 
servation, waiting  patiently  for  the  issue 
of  the  combat  to  see  on  which  side  he 
should  carry  his  congratulation  :  need  we 
say  his  name  v\^as  Con  Hetfernan. 

Bicknell  had  heard  of  certain  threats  of 
the  opposite  party,  which,  while  he  did  7iot 
communicate  them  to  Darcy,  were  sufficient 
to  give  him  deep  uneasiness,  as  they  went 
so  far  as  to  menace  a  very  severe  reprisal 
for  these  continued  proceedings  by  a  crimi- 
nal action  against  Lionel  Darcy.  Of  what 
nature,  and  on  what  grounds  sustained,  he 
knew  not,  but  he  was  given  to  understand 
that,  if  his  princij^al  would  even  now  sub- 
mit to  some  final  adjustment  out  of  court, 
that  the  Hickmans  would  treat  liberally 
with  him,  and,  while  abandoning  these 
tlireatened  proceedings  against  young 
Darcy,  show  Bicknell  all  the  grounds  for 
such  a  procedure. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Darcy  and 
Forester  arrived  ;  but  l)cfore  the  knight  re- 
tired to  rest,  he  had  learnt  all  Bicknell's 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
cided on  proceeding  with  his  suit.  He  felt 
that  a  cotnpromisc  would  now  involve  the 


honor  of  his  son,  of  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  dread  of  any  investigation  ;  and, 
however  small  the  prospect  of  success,  the 
trial  must  take  place  to  evidence  his  utter 
disregard — his  open  defiance  of  this  menace. 

Morning  came,  and  long  before  the 
judges  took  their  seats,  the  court  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  The  town  was 
thronged  with  the  equipages  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry,  all  eager  to  witness  the 
trial ;  while  the  country  people,  always  de- 
sirous of  an  exciting  scene,  thronged  every 
avenue  and  passage  of  the  building,  and 
even  the  wide  area  in  front  of  it.  Nothing 
short  of  that  passion  for  law  and  its  inter- 
ests, so  inherent  in  an  Irish  heart,  could 
have  held  that  vast  multitude  thus  en-' 
chained,  for  the  day  was  one  of  terrific 
storm,  the  rain  beating,  the  wind  howling, 
and  the  sea  roaring  as  it  swept  into  the 
bay,  and  broke  in  showers  of  foam  upon  the 
rocky  shore.  Each  moment  ran  the  rumor 
of  some  nev/  disaster  in  the  town — now  it 
was  a  chimney  fallen,  now  a  roof  blown  in, 
now  an  entire  house,  with  all  its  inmates, 
destroyed  ;  fires,  too,  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  hurricane,  had  broken  out  in 
various  quarters,  and  cries  for  help  and 
screams  of  wretchedness  were  mingled  with 
the  wilder  uproar  of  the  elements.  Yet  of 
that  dense  mob,  few,  if  any,  quitted  their 
places  for  these  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 
The  whole  interest  lay  within  that  somber 
building,  and  en  the  issue  of  an  event  of 
whose  particulars  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  details  of  which  it  was 
impossible  they  could  follow  did  they  even 
hear  them. 

The  ordinary  precursors  to  the  interest 
of  these  scenes  are  the  chance  appearances 
of  those  who  are  to  figure  prominently  in 
them,  and  such,  indeed,  attracted  far  more 
of  attention  on  this  occasion  than  all  the 
startling  accidents  by  fire  and  storm  then 
happening  on  every  side.  Each  lawyer  of 
celebrity  on  the  circuit  was  speedily  recog- 
nized, and  greeted  by  tokens  of  welcome  or 
expressions  of  disfavor,  as  politics  or  party 
inclined.  The  attorneys  were  treated  with 
even  greater  familiarity,  themselves  not  dis- 
daining to  exchange  a  repartee  as  they  pass- 
ed, in  wdiich  combats,  be  it  said,  they  were 
not  always  the  victoi's.  At  last  came  old 
Dr.  Hickman,  feebly  crawling  along,  lean- 
ing one  arm  on  his  son's,  and  the  other  on 
the  stalwart  support  of  Counselor  O'Hallo- 
ran.  The  already  begun  cheer  for  the 
popular  "counselor  "  w^as  checked  by  the 
arrival  of  the  sheriff,  preceding  and  making 
way  for  the  judges,  whose  presence  ever 
imposed  a  respectful  demeanor.  The  buzz 
and  hum  of  voices,  subdued  for  a  moment^ 
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had  again  resumed  its  sway,  when  once 
more  the  police  exerted  tiieniselvcs  to  make 
a  passage  tli rough  the  throng,  calling  out, 
*^Make  way  for  the  attorncy-gcnei'al  !  "  and 
a  jovial,  burly  personage,  witli  a  face  redo- 
lent of  convivial  humor  and  rough  merri- 
ment, came  up,  rather  dragging  than  link- 
ed with  the  thin,  slight  figure  of  ]>icknoll, 
who  with  unwonted  eagerness  was  v/hioper- 
ing  something  in  his  ear. 

*'* I'll  do  it  with  pleasure,  Bicknell,"  re- 
joined the  full,  mellow  voice,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  those  on  either  side  ;  "  I 
know  tlio  sheriff  very  well,  and  he  will  take 
care  to  let  him  liave  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
What's  the  name  ?." 

''The  Earl  of  Wallincourt,"  Avhispercd 
Bicknell,  a  little  louder. 

"  That^s  enough,  I'll  not  forget  it."  So 
saying,  he  released  liis  grasp  of  the  little 
maup  and  pursued  his  vigorous  course.  In 
a  few  moments  after,  Bicknell  was  seen,  ac- 
companied by  Forester  alone,  "the  knight"' 
having  determined  not  to  present  himself 
till  toward  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  if 
even  then. 

The  buzz  and  din,  incident  to  a  tumul- 
tuous assembly,  had  just  subsided  to  the 
decorous  quietude  of  a  court  of  justice,  by 
the  judges  entering  and  taking  their  seats, 
when,  after  a  few  words  interchanged  be- 
tween the  attorney-general  and  the  sheriflf, 
the  latter  courteously  addressed  Lord  Wal- 
lincourt,  and  made  way  for  him  to  ascend 
the  steps  leading  to  the  bench.  The  inci- 
dent was  in  itself  too  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant for  mention,  save  that  it  speedily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  O'lialloran,  Avhose 
quick  glance  at  once  recognized  his  ancient 
enemy.  So  sudden  was  the  shock,  and  so 
poignant  did  it  seem,  that  he  actually  de- 
*sistcd  from  the  occupation  he  was  engaged 
in,  of  turning  over  his  brief,  and  sat  down 
pale  and  trembling  with  passion. 

''You  are  not  ill?"  asked  O'Eeilly, 
eagerly,  for  he  had  not  remarked  the  inci- 
dent. 

"  Not  ill,"  rejoined  O'Halloran,  in  a  low, 
deep  vv'hisper  ;  '"but  do  you  see  v.iio  is  sit- 
ting next  Judge  Wallace,  on  the  left  of  the 
bench  ?  ■' 

"Forester,  I  really  believe/'  exclaimed 
O'Eeilly ;  for  so  separated  were  the  two 
"  united  "  countries  at  that  period,  that 
his  accession  to  rank  and  title  was  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  neither  O'Eeilly  nor 
his  lawyer  had  ever  heard. 

"We'll  change  the  venue  for  him,  too, 
before  the  day  is  over,"  said  O'Halloran, 
with  a  savage  leer.  "  Do  not  let  him  see 
that  we  notice  him." 

While  these  brief  words  were  iuterchanfr- 


etl,  the  business,  of  the  court  was  opened, 
and  some  routine  matters  over,  the  record 
of  D-dYcy  versus  Hickman  called  on.  After 
this,  the  names  of  the  special  jury  list 
were  recited,  and  the  invariable  scene  of 
dispute  and  wrangling,  incident  to  their 
choice,  followed.  In  law,  as  in  war,  the 
coml)at  opens  by  a  skirmish  ;  a  single  can- 
non-shol,  or  a  leading  question,  if  thrown 
out,  are  meant  rather  to  ascertain  '*the 
range,"  than  with  any  positive  intention  of 
damage  ;  but,  gradually,  the  light  troops 
fall  back,  forces  concentrate,  and  a  mighty 
movement  is  made.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  preliminaries  were  unusually  long,  the 
plaintilf's  counsel  not  only  statmg  all  the 
grounds  of  the  present  suit,  but  recapitulat- 
ing, with  painful  accuracy,  the  reasons  for 
the  change  of  venue,  and  reviewing,  and, 
of  course,  rebutting  by  anticipation  every 
possible  or  impossible  objection  that  might 
be  made  by  his  learned  friend  on  "the 
other  side."  For  our  purpose,  it  is  enough 
if  we  condense  the  matter  into  a  single 
statement,  that  the  action  was  to  show  that 
Hickman,  in  purchasing  portions  of  the 
Darcy  estate,  was,  and  must  have  been, 
aware  that  the  Knight  of  Gwynne's  signa- 
ture apjDcnded  to  the  deed  of  sale  was  a 
forgery,  and  that  he  never  had  concurred 
in,  nor  was  even  cognizant  of,  this  disposal 
of  his  property.  A  single  case  was  selected 
to  establish  this  fact,  on  which,  if  proved, 
further  proceedings  in  equit}'  would  be 
founded. 

The  plaintiff's  case  opened  by  an  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  witnesses,  old 
tenants  of  the  Darcy  property.  These 
were  not  only  called  to  prove  the  value  of 
their  holdings,  as  being  very  far  above  the 
price  alleged  to  have  been  paid  by  Hick- 
man, but  also  that  they  themselves  were  in 
total  ignorance  that  the  estate  had  been 
conveyed  away  to  another  proprietor,  and 
never  knew  till  the  flight  and  death  of 
Gleeson  took  place,  that  for  many  years 
previous  they  had  ceased  to  be  tenants  of 
Maurice  Darcy,  to  become  those  of  Dr. 
Hickman. 

The  examinalion  and  cross-examination 
of  these  witnesses  presented  all  the  varying 
and  changeful  fortunes  ever  observable  in 
such  scenes.  At  one  moment,  some  obdu- 
rate old  farmer  resisting,  with  ludicrous 
pertinacity,  all  the  efforts  of  the  examining 
counsel  to  elicit  the  very  testimony  he 
himself  Avished  to  give ;  at  another,  the 
native  humor  of  the  peasant  Avas  seen 
baffling  and  foiling  all  the  trained  skill  and 
practiced  dexterity  of  the  jjleader.  Many 
a  merry  burst  of  laughter,  many  a  jest  that 
set  the  court  in  a  roar,  were  exchanged. 
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It  was  in  Ireland,  romcmljcr ;  Imt  still  the 
business  of  the  day  advanced,  and  a  great 
weight  of  evidence  was  adduced,  which, 
however  suggestive  to  common  intelligence, 
went  legally  only  so  far  as  to  show  that  the 
tenantry  were,  almost  to  a  man,  of  an 
opinion  Avhich,  Avhether  well-founded  or 
not  in  reason,  turned  out  to  be  incorrect. 

Darcy's  counsel,  a  man  of  quickness  and 
intelligence,  made  a  very  able  speech,  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence,  and  commenting  on 
every  leading  portion  of  it.  He  dwelt 
powerfully  on  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  alleged  sale,  the  knight,  so  far  from 
being  a  distressed  and  embarrassed  man, 
and  consequently  likely  to  effect  a  sale  at  a 
great  loss,  was,  in  reality,  in  possession  of  a 
princely  fortune,  his  deljts  few  and  insig- 
nificant, and  his  income  far  above  any 
possible  expenditure.  If  he  studiously 
avoided  adverting  to  Gleeson's  perfidy,  as 
solely  in  fault,  he  assumed  to  himself  credit 
for  tlie  forbearance,  alleging  that  less  scru- 
pulous advisers  might  have  gone  perhaps 
further,  and  inferred  connivance  in  a  case 
fc'o  dubious  and  dark.  "  My  client,  how- 
ever," said  he,  "gave  me  but  one  instruc- 
tion in  this  cause,  and  it  was  this  :  '  If  the 
law  of  the  land,  justly  administered,  as  I 
believe  it  Avill  be,  restores  to  me  my  own, 
I  shall  be  grateful ;  but  if  the  pursuit  of 
what  I  feel  my  right,  involve  the  risk  of 
reflecting  on  one  honest  man's  fame,  or 
imputing  falsely  aught  of  dishonor  to  an 
unblemished  reputation, I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
don't  think  a  verdict  so  ol^taincd  can  carry 
with  it  anything  but  shame  and  disgrace.'  " 

With  these  words  he  sat  down,  amid  a 
murmur  of  approving  voices,  for  there  were 
many  there  Avho  knew  the  knight  by  reputa- 
tion, if  not  personally,  and  were  aware  how 
well  such  a  speech  accorded  with  every 
feature  of  his  character. 

There  was  a  brief  delay  as  he  resumed 
his  seat.  It  was  already  late,  the  court 
had  been  obliged  to  be  lighted  up  a  con- 
siderable time  previous,  and  the  question 
of  an  adjournment  was  now  discussed.  The 
probable  length  of  O'Halloran's  reply  would 
best  guide  the  decision,  and  the  chief 
baron  asked  if  the  learned  counsers  state- 
ment were  likely  to  be  long. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  he*  '*it  is  not 
a  case  to  be  dismissed  briefly,  and  I  have 
many  witnesses  to  call." 

Another  brief  discussion  took  place  on 
the  bench,  and  the  chief  baron  announced 
that,  as  there  were  many  important  causes 
still  standing  over  for  trial,  they  should 
best  consult  pul)lic  convjenience  by  proceed- 
ing, and  tliat,  after  a  few  moments  devoted 
to  refreshment,  the  case  should  go  on. 


^Phe  judges  retired,  and  many  of  the 
leading  counsel  took  the  same  opportunity 
to  recruit  strength  exhausted  Ijy  several 
hours  of  severe  toil.  The  Ilickmans  and 
O'Halloran  never  quitted  their  places  ;  a 
decanter  of  sherry  and  a  sandwich  from  the 
hotel  Avere  served  where  they  sat,  but  the 
old  man  took  nothing.  The  interest  of 
the  scene  appeared  too  absorbing  to  admit 
of  even  a  sense  of  hunger  or  weariness,  and 
he  sat  with  his  hands  folded,  and  his  eyes 
mechanically  fixed  upon  the  now  empty 
jury-box,  for  there,  the  whole  day,  were 
his  looks  riveted,  to  read,  if  he  might,  the 
varying  emotions  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
held  so  much  of  his  fortune  in  their  keep- 
ing. 

While  the  noise  and  hubbub  which  char- 
acterize a  court  at  such  intervals  was  at  its 
highest,  a  report  was  circulated  that  in- 
creased in  no  small  degree  the  excitement 
of  the  scene,  and  gave  a  character  of 
intense  anxiety  to  an  assemblage  so  lately 
broken  up  by  varied  and  dissimilar  passions. 
It  Avas  this  :  a  large  vessel  had  struck  on  a 
reef  in  the  bay,  and  the  sea  was  now 
breaking  over  her.  She  had  been  seen 
from  an  early  hour  endeavoring  to  beat  to 
the  southward ;  but  the  wind  had  drawn 
more  to  the  westw^ard  as  the  storm  increased, 
and  a  strong  shore  current  had  also  drawn 
her  on  land.  In  a  last  endeavor  to  clear 
the  headlands  of  Clare,  she  missed  stays, 
and  being  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  her  rudder 
was  carried  away.  Totally  unmanageable 
noAV,  she  was  drifted  along,  till  she  struck 
on  a  most  dangerous  reef  about  a  mile  from 
shore.  Signals  of  distress  were  seen  at  her 
mast-head,  but  no  boat  could  venture  out. 
The  storm  Avas  already  a  hurricane,  and 
even  in  the  A^ery  harbor  tAvo  fishing-boats 
had  sunk. 

As  the  dreadful  tidings  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  a  terrible  confirmation  wa5  heard 
in  the  booming  of  guns  of  distress,  Avhich 
at  brief  interA'als  sounded  amid  the  crash- 
ing of  the  storm. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  intense  excite- 
ment that  the  crier  proclaimed  silence  for 
the  approaching  entry  of  the  judges.  If 
the  din  of  human  voices  became  hushed 
and  loAv,  the  deafening  thunder  of  the 
elements  seemed  to  increase,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  enraged  sea  ai)peared  to  fill  the 
very  atmosphere. 

As  the  judges  resumed  their  seats,  and 
the  vast  crowd  ceased  to  stir  or  speak, 
O'Halloran  arose.  His  voice  Avas  singularly 
loAv  and  quiet ;  but  yet  every  Avord  he 
uttered  Avas  distinctly  heard  through  all  the 
clamor  of  the  storm.  "  My  lords,"  said  he, 
"before  entering  upon  my  client's  case,  I 
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would  bespeak  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
court  in  respect  to  a  matter  purely  personal 
to  myself.  Your  lordships  are  too  well 
aware  tliat  I  sliould  insist  upon  it,  that  in 
a  cause  wliere  tlie  weightiest  interests  of 
property  are  engaged,  tlie  mind  of  the  ad- 
vocate should  be  disembarrassed  and  free  — 
not  only  free  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
whatever  knowledge  and  skill  he  may  pos- 
sess— not  merely  free  from  the  su[)positi()n 
of  any  individual  hazard  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  might  incur — but  free 
from  the  greater  thraldom  of  disturbed 
and  irritated  emotions,  originating  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  wounded  honor. 

"Far  he  it  from  me,  my  lords,  long  used 
in  the  practice  of  these  courts,  and  long 
intimate  with  the  righteous  principle  on 
which  the  laws  are  administered  in  them, 
to  utter  a  syllable  that  in  the  remotest 
degree  might  seem  to  impugn  the  justice  of 
the  bench  ;  but  a  mere  frail  and  erring 
creature,  with  feelings  common  to  all  around 
me,  I  wish  to  protest  against  continuing 
my  client's  case  while  your  lordships'  hencli 
is  occupied  by  one  who,  in  my  person,  has 
grossly  outraged  the  sanctity  of  the  law. 
Yes,  my  lords,"'  said  he,  raising  his  voice, 
till  the  deep  tones  swelled  and  floated 
through  the  vast  space,  "  as  the  humble 
advocate  of  a  cause,  I  now  proclaim  that, 
in  addressing  that  bench,  I  am  incapable  to 
render  justice  to  the  case  before  me,  so 
long  as  1  see  associated  with  your  lordships 
a  man  more  worthy  to  figure  in  the  dock 
than  to  take  iiis  seat  among  the  ermined 
judges  of  the  land.  A  moment  more,  my 
lords.  I  am  ready  to  make  oath,  that  the 
individual  on  your  lordships' left  is  Richard 
Forester,  commonly  called  the  Honorable 
Richard  Forester  ; — liow  suitable  tlie  desig- 
nation, your  lordshijis  shall  soon  hoar — " 

"I  beg  to  interrupt  my  learned  friend," 
interposed  the  attorney-general,  rising. 
"  lie  is  totally  in  error  ;  and  I  would  wish 
to  save  him  from  the  embarrassment  of 
misdescrijition.  The  gentleman  he  alludes 
to  is  the  Earl  of  Wallincourt,  a  peer  of  the 
realm." 

''Proceed  with  your  client's  case,  Mr. 
O'Halloran,"  said  the  chief  baron,  who 
saw  that  to  discuss  the  question  further 
was  now  irrelevant.  O'Halloran  sat  down, 
overwhelmed  with  rage  ;  a  whispered  com- 
munication from  behind  told  him  that  the 
attorney-general  was  correct,  and  that  For- 
ester was  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
vengeance.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
rallied,  and  again  rose.  Turning  slowly 
over  the  pages  of  a  voluminous  brief,  he 
stood  waiting,  Avith  practiced  art,  till  ex- 
pectancy had  hushed  each  murmur  around. 


when  suddenly  the  crier  called,  ''Way, 
there, — make  way  for  the  high  sheriff  f " 
and  that  functionary,  with  a  manner  of 
excessive  agitation,  leaned  over  the  bar, 
and  addressed  the  bencli.  '"My  lords,  I 
most  humbly  entreat  your  loi-dships*  for- 
giveness for  thus  interrupting  the  business 
of  the  court  ;  but  tlie  extreme  emergency 
will,  I  jiope,  pardon  the  indecorum.  A 
large  vessel  has  struck  on  the  rocks  in  the 
bay  :  each  moment  it  is  expected  she  must 
go  to  pieces.  A  panic  seems  to  prevail 
among  even  our  hardy  fishermen  ;  and  my 
humble  request  is,  that  if  there  be  any  in- 
dividual in  this  crowded  assembly  possessing 
naval  knowledge,  or  any  experience  in  ca- 
lamities of  this  nature,  he  will  aid  us  by  his 
advice  and  co-o])eration." 

The  senior  judge  warmly  approved  the 
humane  suggestion  of  the  sherilf  ;  and  sev- 
eral persons  Avere  seen  now  forcing  their 
way  through  the  dense  mass, — the  far  great- 
er part,  be  it  OAvned,  more  excited  by  cu- 
riosity than  stimulated  by  any  hope  of 
rendering  efficient  service.  Notwithstand- 
ing Bicknell's  repeated  entreaties,  and  re- 
membrances of  his  late  severe  illness.  For- 
ester also  quitted  the  court,  and  accompa- 
nied the  sheriff  to  the  beach.  And  now 
O'Halloran,  Avhose  impatience  during  this 
interval  displayed  little  sympathy  with  the 
sad  occasion  of  the  interruption,  asked,  in 
a  manner  almost  querulous,  if  their  lord- 
ships Avere  ready  to  hear  him  ?  The  court 
assented,  and  he  began.  Without  once  ad- 
verting to  the  subject  on  which  he  so  lately 
addressed  them,  he  opened  his  case  by  a 
species  of  narratiA-e  of  the  Avhole  legal  con- 
test which  for  some  time  back  had  been 
maintained  betAveen  the  opposite  ])arties  in 
the  present  suit.  Xothing  could  be  more 
calm  or  more  dispassionate  than  the  esti- 
mate he  formed  of  such  struggles  ;  neither 
inclining  the  balance  to  one  party  nor  the 
other,  but  Aveighing  Avitli  impartiality  all 
the  reasons  that  might  prompt  men,  on  one 
side,  to  continue  a  course  of  legal  iuA'csti- 
gations,  and  the  painful  necessity,  on  the 
other,  to  provide  a  series  of  defenses — cost- 
ly, onerous,  and  harassing.  "  I  have  only 
to  point  out  to  the  court  the  defendant  in 
this  action,  to  show  how  scA^ere  such  a  duty 
may  become.  Here,  my  lords,  beside  me,  sits 
the  gentleman,  bowed  down  with  more 
years  than  are  allotted  to  humanity  gener- 
ally. Look  upon  him,  and  say  if  it  be  not 
difficult  to  determine  Avliat  course  to  follow 
— the  abandonment  of  a  just  right,  or  its 
maintenance,  at  the  cost  of  rendering  the 
fcAv  last  years — Avhy  do  I  say  years  ? — days, 
hours  of  a  life,  careworn,  distracted,  and 
miserable  !" 
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DwelliHg  long  enough  on  lliis  theme  to 
interest  without  wearying  the  jury,  he 
adroitly  addressed  liimseli'  to  tlie  case  of 
those  who,  by  a  system  of  litigious  persecu- 
tion, would  seek  "to  obtain  l^y  menace  what 
they  must  despair  of  by  law.  Beginning  by 
vague  and  wide  generalities,  he  gradually 
accumulated  a  mass  of  allegations  and  in- 
ferences which,  concentrating  to  a  point, 
he  suddenly  checked  himself,  and  said, 
''Now,  my  lords,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
I  will  imitate  the  delicate  reserve  of  my 
learned  friend  opposite  ;  and,  while  filling 
your  minds  with  dark  and  mysterious  sus- 
picions, profess  a  perfect  ignorance  of  all 
intention  to  apply  them.  But  I  will  not  do 
this  :  I  will  be  candid  and  free-spoken  ; 
nay,  more,  my  lords,  I  will  finish  what  my 
learned  friend  has  left  incomplete  ;  and  I 
will  proclaim  to  the  court,  and  tliis  jury, 
what  he  wished,  but  did  not  dare,  to  say, 
that  we,  the  defendants  in  this  action,  were 
not  only  cognizant  of  a  forgery,  but  were 
associated  in  the  act !  There  it  is,  my 
lords  ;  and  I  accept  my  learned  friend's 
bland  smile  as  the  warm  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,.  My  learned 
friend  is  obliged  to  me.  I  see  that  he  can- 
not conceal  his  joy  at  the  inaptitude  of  my 
avowal.  But  we  have  a  case,  my  lords,  that 
can  happily  dispense  with  the  dexterity 
of  an  advocate,  and  make  its  truth  felt,  even 
through  means  as  unskillful  as  mine.  They 
disclaim,  it  is  true — they  disclaimed  in 
words  the  wish  to  make  this  inference  ;  but 
even  take  their  disclaimer  as  such,  and  v/liat 
is  it  ?  An  avowal  of  their  weakness — an 
open  expression  of  the  poverty  of  their 
proofs.  Yes,  my  lords,  their  disclaimers 
were  like  the  ominous  sounds  v/hicli  brenk 
from  time  to  time  upon  our  ear — but  sig- 
nal-guns of  distress.  Like  that  fated  ves- 
sel, whose  sad  destiny  is  perhaps  this  mo- 
ment accomplishing,  they  have  been  storm- 
tossed  and  cast  away — their  proud  ensign 
torn,  and  their  rudder  gone ;  but,  unlike 
her,  they  cannot  brave  their  fate  without 
seeking  to  involve  others  in  the  calam- 
ity." 

A  terrible  gust  of  wind,  so  sudden  and 
violent  as  to  be  like  a  thunderclap,  now 
struck  the  building,  and  with  one  tremen- 
dous crash  the  great  window  of  the  court- 
house was  driven  in,  and  scattered  in  frag- 
ments of  glass  and  timber  throughout  the 
court.  A  scene  of  the  wildest  confiision 
ensued,  for  almost  immediately  the  lights 
became  extinguished,  and  from  the  dark 
abyss  arose  a  terrible  chaos  of  voices  in 
every  agony  of  fear  and  sulfering.  Some 
announced  that  tlie  roof  Avas  giving  way 
and  v/as  about  to  crush  them  ;  others,  in 


all  the  bodily  torture  of  severe  wounds,  criecl 
for  help. 

■  It  was  nearly  an  hour  l)efore  the  court 
could  resume  its  sitting,  which  at  length 
was  done  in  one  of  the  adjoining  courts, 
tlie  usual  scene  of  the  criminal  trials. 
Here,  now,  lights  were  procured,  and  after 
a  considerable  delay  the  cause  proceeded. 
If  the  various  events  of  the  night,  added  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  had  impressed  both 
the  bench  and  the  jury  with  signs  of  great- 
est exhaustion,  O'lTalloran  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  abated  vigor.  On  the  contrary, 
like  one  whose  vengeance  had  been  thwart- 
ed by  opposing  accident,  he  exhibited  a 
species  of  impatient  ardor  to  resume  his 
v/ork  of  defamation.  Yv^ith  a  brief  apology 
for  any  want  of  due  coherence  in  an  argu- 
ment so  frequently  interrupted,  he  launch- 
ed out  into  the  most  ferocious  attack  upon 
the  plaintiiT  in  the  suit ;  and  while  repu- 
diating the  affected  reserve  of  the  oj^posite 
counsel,  boldly  proclaimed  that  they  would 
not  imitate  it.  Nay,  further,  that  they 
were  only  awaiting  the  sure  verdict  in  their 
favor,  to  commence  a  criminal  action  against 
the  parties  for  the  very  crime  they  dared  to 
insinuate  against  them. 

"I  shall  now  call  my  witnesses,  my 
lord  ;  and  if  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
which  tliis  day's  paper  tells  me  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  plaintiii,  be  not  meant, 
like  the  brand  which  foreign  justice  im- 
presses on  its  felons,  as  a  mark  of  ignomi- 
ny, I  am  at  loss  to  understand  how  it  has 
descended  on  this  man.  Call  Nathaniel 
Leery. " 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  infamous  scur- 
rility of  the  speech,  and  the  testimony  eli- 
cited v/ent  to  prove  everything  the  advocate 
desired.  Though  exposed  by  cross-exami- 
nation, and  their  perjury  proved,  O'Hallo- 
ran  kept  a  perpetual  recapitulation  of  their 
assertions  before  the  jury,  and  so  artfully, 
that  few,  save  the  practiced  minds  of  a  le- 
gal auditory,  could  have  distinguished  in 
that  confused  web  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  business  proceeded  with  difficulty, 
for,  added  to  the  uproar  of  the  storm,  was  a 
continued  tumult  of  voices  in  the  outer 
hall  of  the  court,  and  where  now  several 
sailors,  saved  from  the  wreck,  had  been 
brought  for  shelter.  By  frequent  loud 
cries  from  this  quarter  the  court  was  inter- 
rupted, and  more  than  once  its  proceedings 
completely  arrested — inconveniences  whicli 
the  judges  submitted  to  with  the  most  tol- 
erant patience — when  at  length  a  loud  mur- 
mur arose,  which  gradually  swelling  louder 
and  louder,  all  respect  for  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  judgment-seat  seemed  lost  in 
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the  wild  tumult.  In  a  tone  of  sharp  re- 
proof the  chief  baron  called  on  the  sheriff 
to  allay  the  uproar,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
clear  the  hall.  The  order  Avas  scarcely 
given,  when  one  deafening  shout  was  raised 
from  the  street,  and,  soon  caught  up,  echo- 
ed by  a  tliousand  voices,  while  shrill  cries 
of — "  He  has  saved  them  !  he  has  saved 
them  ! "  rent  the  air. 

"  What  means  this,  Mr.  Sheriff  ?  " 

*'  It  is  my  Lord  Wallincourt,  my  lord, 
who  has  just  rescued  from  the  wreck  three 
men  who  persisted  in  being  lost  together, 
rather  than  separate.  Hitherto  only  one 
man  was  taken  at  each  trip  of  the  boat,  but 
this  young  nobleman  ottered  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  crew  who  would  accompany 
him,  and  it  appears  they  have  succeeded." 

''Eeally,  my  lords,"  said  O'Halloran, 
who  had  overlieard  the  honorable  mention 
of  a  hated  name,  "I  must  abandon  my  cli- 
ent's cause.  These  interruptions,  which  I 
conclude  your  influence  is  powerless  to  re- 
move, have  so  interfered  with  the  line  of 
defense  I  had  laid  down  for  adoption,  and 
have  so  confused  the  order  of  tlie  proofs  I 
had  prepared,  that  I  should  but  injure, 
and  not  serve,  my  respected  client  by  con- 
tinuing to  represent  his  interests." 

A  bland  assurance  from  the  court  that 
order  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  a 
pressing  remonstrance  from  O'Reilly,  over- 
came a  resolve  scarcely  maturely  taken,  and 
he  consented  to  go  on. 

''  We  will  now,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  call 
a  very  material  witness — a  respectable  ten- 
ant on  the  property — who  will  prove  that 
on  a  day  in  November,  antecedent  to  Glee- 
son's  death,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne — really,  my  lords,  I 
cannot  proceed  ;  this  is  no  longer  a  court 
of  jiistice." 

The  remainder  of  his  words  were  lost  in 
an  uproar  like  that  of  the  sea  itself,  and 
like  that  element,  the  great  mass  swelled 
forward,  and  a  rush  of  people  from  the 
outer  hall  bore  into  the  court,  till  seats  and 
barriers  gave  wa}^  before  that  overwhelming 
throng. 

For  some  minutes  the  scene  was  one  of 
almost  personal  conflict.  The  mob,  driven 
forward  by  those  behind,  were  obliged  to 
endure  a  buffeting  by  the  more  recognized 
possessors  of  the  place  ;  nor  was  it  till  po- 
lice and  military  had  lent  their  aid  that 
the  court  was  again  restored  to  quiet,  while 
several  of  the  rioters  were  led  off  in  cus- 
tody. 

''  Who  are  these  men,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose are  they  here  ?  "  said  the  chief  baron, 
as  Bicknell  officiously  exerted  himself  to 
make  way  for  some  persons  behind. 

TOL.  11. — 23 


"  I  come  to  tender  my  evidence  in  this 
cause,"  said  a  deep,  solemn  voice,  as  a  man 
advanced  to  the  witness-table,  displaying  to 
the  amazed  assembly  a  bold,  intrf[)i«i  coun- 
tenance, on  which  streaks  of  blue  and  vel- 
low  color  were  fantastically  mingled,  like 
the  war-paint  of  a  savage. 

*'  Who  are  you,  sir?"  rejoined  O'Hallo- 
ran,  with  his  habitual  scowl. 

'- My  name  is  Bagenal  Daly.  I  believe 
their  lordships  are  not  ignorant  of  my  rank 
and  station  ;  and  this  gentleman  at  my 
side  is  also  here  to  afford  his  testimony. 
This,  my  lords,  is  Thomas  Gleeson  !" 

One  cry  of  amazement  rang  through  the 
assembly,  through  which  a  wild  shriek 
pierced  with  a  clear  and  terrible  distinct- 
ness ;  and  now  the  attention  was  suddenly 
turned  toward  old  Hickman,  who  had  fallen 
forward  senseless  on  the  table. 

''My  client  is  very  ill — he  is  danger- 
ously ill,  my  lord.  I  beg  to  suggest  an 
adjournment  of  the  cause,"  said  O'Hallo- 
ran  ;  while  O'Reilly,  with  a  face  like  death, 
continued  to  whisper  eagerly  in  his  ear. 
"  I  appeal  to  the  plaintiff"  himself,  if  he  be 
here,  and  is  not  devoid  of  the  feelings  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  I  ask  that  the  cause 
may  be  adjourned." 

"  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  defend- 
ant's illness  can  be  made  use  of  to  press 
such  a  demand,"  said  one  of  the  judges, 
mildly;  "but,  if  the  opposite  party  con- 
sent— " 

"  He  is  worse,  my  lord." 

'•  I  say,  if  the  opposite  party — " 

*'  He  is  dead  !  "  said  O'llalloran,  solemn- 
ly ;  and  letting  go  the  lifeless  hand,  it  fell 
with  a  heavy  bang  upon  the  table. 

"Take  your  verdict,"  said  O'Halloran, 
with  the  look  of  a  demon  ;  and,  bursting 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  disajjpeared. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

coxcLUSio>r. 

When    Forester    entered    the    knight's 
room  in  the  inn,  where,  in  calm  quietude, 
he   sat  awaiting  the  verdict,  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment  how  he  should  break  the  joy 
ful  tidings  of  Daly's  arrival. 

"Speak  out,"  said  Darcy.  "If  not  ex- 
actly without  hope,  I  am  well  prepared  for 
the  worst.*' 

"  Can  you  say  you  are  equally  ready  to 
hear  the  best  ?  ''  asked  Forester,  eagerly. 

"The  best  is  a  very  strong  word,  my 
young  friend,"  said  Darcy,  gravely. 

"  And  yet,  I  speak  advisedly— the  best." 
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"  If  so,  perhaps  I  am  not  so  prepared. 
My  heart  lias  dwelt  so  long  on  these  trou- 
bles, recognizing  them  as  1  felt  they  must 
be,  that  I  would,  i)erhaps,  ask  a  little  time 
to  think  how  I  should  hear  tidings  so  re- 
mote from  all  expectation.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  mere  verdict  here." 

"  Nor  I,"  interposed  Forester,  impatient- 
ly. "I  speak  of  what  restores  you  to  your 
ancient  house  and  rank,  your  station,  and 
your  fortune." 

"Can  this  bo.  true?" 

''Ay,  Maurice,  every  word  of  it,"  broke 
in  Daly,  who,  having  listened  so  far,  could 
no  longer  rcsti'ain  himself.  The  two  old 
men  fell  into  each  other's  arms  with  all  the 
cordial  affection  with  which  they  had  em- 
braced as  schoolfellows  sixty  years  before. 

Great  as  was  Darcy's  amazement  at  see- 
ing his  oldest  friend  thus  suddenly  restored, 
it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  he 
felt  as  Daly  narrated  the  evjnt  of  the  ship- 
wreck, and  his  rescue  from  the  sinking  ves- 
sel by  Forester. 

"  And  your  companions, who  were  they?  " 
asked  Darcy,  eagerly. 

"  You  shall  hear." 

"  I  guess  one  of  them  already,"  interpos- 
ed the  knight.  "  The  trusty  Sandy.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

''The  other  you  will  never  hit  upon," 
said  Daly,  nodding  an  assent. 

"I'm  thinking  overall  our  friends,  and 
yet  none  seem  likely." 

"Come,  Maurice,  prepare  yourself  for 
surprise.  What  think  you,  if  he  to  whose 
fate  I  had  linked  myself,  resolving  that,  live 
or  die,  we  should  not  separate,  if  this  man 
was — Gleeson — honest  Tom  Gleeson  ?" 

The  words  seemed  stunning  in  their 
effect,  for  Darcy  leaned  back,  and  passing 
his  hands  over  his  closed  lids,  murmured, 
"  I  hope  my  poor  faculties  arc  not  wander- 
ing—  I  trust  this  may  be  no  delusion." 

"  He  is  yonder,"  said  Daly,  taking  the 
knight's  hand  in  his  strong  grasp.  "  Sandy 
mounts  guard  over  him.  Not  that  the 
•  poor  devil  thinks  of,  or  desires  escape.  He 
was  too  weary  of  a  life  of  deception  and  sin 
when  we  caught  him,  to  Avish  to  prolong 
it.  Now  rouse  yourself,  and  listen  to 
me." 

It  would,  doubtless.  ])e  a  heavy  tax  on  our 
kind  reader's  patience  were  we  to  relate,  cir- 
cumstantially, the  conversation  that,  now 
commencing,  lasted  during  the  entire  night, 
and  till  late  in  the  following  -morning. 
Enough  if  we  say  that  Daly,  having, 
through  Freney's  instrumentality,  discov- 
ered that  Gleeson  had  not  committed  sui- 
cide, but  only  spread  this  rumor  for  con- 
cealment's sake,  resolved  to  pursue  him  to 


America.  Fearing  that  any  suspicion  of 
his  object  might  escape,  he  did  not  even 
trust  Bicknell  with  the  secret  ;  but,  by  suf- 
fering him  to  continue  law  proceedings  as 
before,  totally  Ijlinded  the  Hickmans  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  event. 

It  would  in  itself  be  a  tale  of  marvel  to 
recount  the  strange  adventures  which  Daly 
encountered  in  his  search  and  pursuit  of 
Gleeson,  who  had  originally  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  States — was  recognized 
there,  and  fled  into  Canada,  where  he  w^an- 
dered  about  from  place  to  place,  conscience- 
stricken  and  miserable.  He  was  vi^retchedly 
poor  besides,  for  on  the  bills  and  securities 
he  carried  away,  many  being  on  eminent 
houses  in  America,  payment  was  stopped, 
and  being  unable  to  risk  proceedings,  he 
was  reduced  to  beggary. 

It  now  appeared  that,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  when  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
old  Hickman's  agent,  he  had  committed  a 
forgery.  It  was  for  a  small  sum,  and  only 
done  in  anticipation  of  meeting  the  bill  by 
his  salary  due  a  few  weeks  later.  So  far 
the  fraud  was  palliated  by  the  intention. 
By  some  mischance  the  document  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Hickman,  whose  name 
it  falsely  bore.  He  immediately  took  steps 
to  trace  its  origin,  and  having  succeeded, 
he  sent  for  Gleeson.  When  the  youth,  pale 
and  terror-stricken  by  suspicion,  made  his 
appearance,  he  was  amazed  that,  instead  of 
finding  a  prosecutor  ready  prepared  for  his 
ruin,  he  discovered  a  benevolent  patron, 
who,  having  long  watched  the  zeal  and  as- 
siduity with  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
desired  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  life.  Hick- 
man told  him,  that  if  he  were  disposed  to 
make  the  venture  on  his  own  account,  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  procure  him 
some  small  agencies,  and  even  assist  him 
with  funds,  to  make  advances  to  those  land- 
lords who  might  employ  him.  The  inter- 
view lasted  long.  There  was  much  excel- 
lent advice  and  wise  admonition  on  one 
side,  profuse  expression  of  gratitude  and 
lasting  fidelity  on  the  other.  "Very  well, 
very  well,"  said  old  Hickman,  at  the  close 
of  a  very  devoted  speech,  in  which  Gleeson 
professed  the  most  attached,  and  the  most 
honorable  motives — for  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  his  bill  was  known  of — "  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  mankind  ;  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  very  bad  or  very  good  ;  they  can  be 
occasionally  faithful  to  their  friends  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  they  are  always — careful 
of  themselves.  See  this" — here  he  took 
from  his  pocket-l)ook  the  forged  paper,  and 
held  it  before  the  almost  sinking  youth — 
"there  is  what  can  bring  you  to  the  gal- 
lows any  day  !     Is  this  the  first  time  ?  " 
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"  It  is,  so  help  mo- 
on liis  knees. 


'*  Never  mind  sweuriiig.  1  believe  you. 
And  the  last  also  ?  " 

"  And  the  last  !  " 

"I  SCO  it  must  bo,  by  the  date,"  rejoined 
Hickman. 

"I  can  pay  it,  sir;  I  have  the  money 
ready — on  Tuesday — " 

"Never  n^i:id  that,"  ro])]iod  Hickman, 
folding  it  np,  and  replacing  it  in  the  pocket- 
hook.  "You  shall  pay  me  in  something- 
better  than  money — in  gratitude.  Come 
and  dine  Avitli  mo  alone  to-day,  and  we'll 
talk  over  the  future." 

It  has  never  been  our  taste  to  present 
pictures  of  depravity  to  our  readers  ;  we 
would  more  willingly  turn  from  them,  or, 
where  that  is  impossible,  make  them  as 
sketchy  as  may  be.  It  will  bo  sufficient, 
then,  if  we  say  that  Glccson's  Avhole  ca- 
reer Avas  the  plan  and  creation  of  Hick- 
man. The  rigid  and  scrupulous  honor, 
the  spotless  decorum,  the  unshaken  probity, 
were  all  devices  to  win  public  confidence 
and  esteem.  That  they  were  eminently 
successful,  the  epithet  of  "honest  Tom 
Gleeson,"  by  which  he  was  universally 
known,  is  the  guaranty.  The  union  of 
such  qualities  with  consummate  skill,  and 
the  most  unwearied  zeal,  soon  made  him 
the  most  distinguished  man  in  his  walk, 
and  made  his  services  not  only  an  evidence 
of  success,  but  of  a  rectitude  in  obtaining 
success  that  men  of  character  prized  still 
more  highly. 

Possessed  of  the  titles  of  immense  estates, 
invested  with  unbounded  confidence  by  the 
owners,  cognizant  of  every  legal  flaw  that 
could  excite  uneasiness,  aware  of  every 
hitch  and  strait  of  their  circumstances,  he 
was  less  the  servant  than  the  master  of 
those  who  employed  him. 

It  was  a  period  Avhen  habits  of  extrava- 
gance prevailed  to  the  v/idest  extent.  The 
proprietors  of  estates  deemed  spending  their 
incomes  their  only  duty,  and  left  its  cares 
to  the  agents.  The  only  reproach,  then, 
ever  laid  to  Gleeson's  door  was,  that  when 
a  question  of  a  sale  or  a  loan  was  agitated, 
honest  Tom's  scruples  were  often  a  most 
troublesome  impediment  to  his  less  scrupu- 
lous employer.  In  fact,  Gleeson  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  kind  of  guardian  of 
estated  pro]ierty  !  the  providence  of  dowa- 
gers, widows,  and  younger  children  ! 

Such  a  man,  with  his  neck  in  a  halter, 
at  any  moment  at  the  mercy  of  old  Dr. 
Hickman,  was  an  agent  for  riiin  almost  in- 
conceivable. Tlirough  his  instrumentality 
the  old  usurer  laid  out  his  immense  stores 
of  wealth   at  enormous  interest,  obtained 


■'  cried  ho,  falling  ;  possession  of  vast  estates  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  their  worth,  till  at  length,  grown  hardy 
by  long  imi)unity,  and  daring  by  the  re- 
cognition of  the  world,  bolder  expedients 
were  ventured  on.  Darcy's  ruin  was  long 
the  cherished  dream  of  Hickman  ;  and 
when,  after  many  a  wily  scheme  and  long 
negotiation,  he  saw  Gleeson  engaged  as  his 


agent,  he  felt  certain  of  victory.  His  first 
scheme  Avas  to  make  Gleeson  encourage 
young  Lionel  in  every  project  of  extrava- 
gance, by  putting  his  name  to  bills,  assur- 
ing him  that  his  father  permitted  him  an 
almost  unlimited  expenditure.  This  course 
once  entered  upon,  and  well  aware  that  the 
young  man  kept  no  record  of  such  trans- 
actions, his  name  was  forged  to  several  ac- 
ceptances of  large  amount,  and,  subsequent- 
ly, to  sales  of  property  to  meet  them. 

Meanwhile,  great  loans  were  raised  by 
Darcy  to  pay  oif  incumbrances,  and  never 
so  emjiloyed.  Till,  at  length,  the  knight 
decided  u])on  the  negotiation  which  was  to 
clear  off  Hickman's  mortgage,  the  debt  of 
all  others  he  hated  most  to  think  of.  So 
quietly  was  this  carried  on,  that  Hickman 
heard  nothing  of  it ;  for  Gleeson,  long 
wearied  l^y  a  life  of  treachery  and  perfidy, 
and  never  knowing  the  day  or  the  hour 
when  disclosure  might  come,  had  resolved 
on  escaping  to  America  with  this  lar^e 
sum  of  money,  leaving  his  colleague  in 
crime  to  carry  on  business  alone. 

"  The  doctor "'  was  not,  however,  to  be 
thus  duped.  Secret  and  silent  as  the  ar- 
rangements for  flight  were,  he  heard  of 
them  all  ;  and  hastening  out  to  Gleeson's 
house,  coolly  told  him  that  any  attempt 
at  escape  would  bring  him  to  the  gallows. 
GLeeson  attempted  a  denial.  He  alleged 
that  his  intended  going  over  to  England 
was  merely  on  account  of  this  sum.  which 
Darcy  was  negotiating  for,  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage. 

A  new  light  now  broke  on  Hickman.  He 
saw  that  his  terrified  confederate  could  not 
much  longer  be  relied  upon,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Gleeson  should 
pay  the  money  to  redeem  the  mortgage, 
and,  having  obtained  the  release,  show  it 
to  the  Knight  of  Gwynne.  This  done,  he 
was  to  carry  it  back  to  Hickman,  and,  for 
the  sum  of  10.000/.,  replace  it  in  his  hands, 
thus  enabling  the  doctor  to  deny  the  pay- 
ment and  foreclose  the  mortgage,  while  hon- 
est Tom,  weary  of  perfidy,  and  seeking  re- 
pose, should  follow  his  origiival  plan  and 
escape  to  America. 

The  money  was  paid,  as  Freney  surmised 
and  Daly  believed  ;  but  Gleeson,  still  dread- 
ing some  act  of  treachery,  instead  of  re- 
turning the  release,  and  claiming  the  price, 
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started  ii  day  earlier  than  lie  in-omised.  The 
rest  is  known  to  the  reader.  Whether  the 
Hickmans  credited  the  story  of  tJie  suicide 
or  not,  they  were  never  quite  free  of  the 
terror  of  a  disclosure  ;  and,  in  pressing  the 
matrimonial  arrangement,  hoped  forever  to 
set  at  rest  the  disputed  possession. 

It  would  probably  not  interest  our  read- 
ers were  we  to  dwell  longer  on  Gleeson  or 
his  motives.  That  some  vague  intention 
existed  of  one  day  restoring  to  Darcy  the 
release  of  his  mortgage,  is  perhaps  not  un- 
likely. A  latent  spark  of  honor,  long  buried 
beneath  the  ashes  of  crime,  often  shines 
out  brightly  in  the  last  hour  of  existence. 
There  might  be,  too,  a  cherished  project  of 
vengeance  against  the  man  that  tempted 
and  destroyed  him.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he 
guarded  the  document  as  though  it  had 
been  his  last  hope  ;  and,  when  tracked,  pur- 
sued, and  overtaken  near  Fort  Erie  by  a 
party  of  the  Dclawares,  of  whom  the  Howl- 
ing Wind,  alias  Bagenal  Daly,  was  chief,  it 
was  found  stitched  up  in  the  breast  of  his 
waistcoat. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
upon  Bagenal  Daly's  adventures,  though 
we  may  assure  our  readers  that  they  were 
both  wild  and  v/onderful.  One  only  regret 
darkened  the  happiness  of  his  exploit.  It 
was  that  he  was  compelled  so  soon  to  leave 
the  pleasant  society  of  the  redskins,  and 
the  intellectual  companionship  of  "Blue 
Fox"  and  "Hissing  Lightning;"  while 
Sandy,  discovering  himself  to  be  a  widow- 
er, would  gladly  have  contracted  new -ties, 
to  cement  the  alliance  of  the  ancient  house 
of  M'Grane  with  that  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  Ilickinbooki,  or  the  "Slimy  Whip 
Snake,"  a  fair  princess  of  which  had  bid 
high  for  his  affections.  Indeed,  the  worthy 
Sandy  had  become  romantic  on  the  subject, 
and  suggested  that,  if  the  lady  would  con- 
descend to  adopt  certain  articles  of  attire, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  take  her  back 
to  the  Corvy.  These  were  sacrifices,  how- 
ever, that  not  even  love  was  called  upon  to 
make,  and  the  project  was  abortive. 

So  far  have  we  condensed  Bagenal  Da- 
ly's narrative,  which,  orally  delivered,  lasted 
till  the  sun  was  high,  and  the  morning  fine 
and  bright.  He  had  only  concluded,  when 
a  servant  in  O'Reilly's  livery  brought  a  let- 
ter, which  he  said  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Knight  of  G Wynne,  but  required  no  an- 
swer.    Its  contents  were  the  following  : 

(I  ^SiR, — The  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
yesterday  evening  might  excuse  me  in  your 
eyes  from  any  attention  to  the  claims  of 
mere  business.  But  the  discovery  of  certain 
documents  lately  in  the  possession  of  my 


father,  demand  at  my  hands  the  most 
prompt  and  complete  reparation.  I  now 
know,  sir,  that  we  were  unjustly  possessed 
of  an  estate  and  property  that  were  yours. 
I  also  know  that  severe  wrongs  have  ))ecn 
inflicted  upon  you  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  my  family.  1  have  only  to  make 
the  best  amende  in  my  power,  by  immedi- 
ately restoring  the  one,  and  asking  forgive- 
ness for  the  other.  H  you  can  and  will  ac- 
cord me  the  pardon  I  seek,  1  shall,  as  soon 
as  the  sad  duties  which  devolve  upon  me 
here  are  completed,  leave  this  country  for 
the  Continent,  never  to  return.  I  have  al- 
ready given  directions  to  my  legal  a-dviser 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  no  step 
Avill  be  omitted  to  secure  a  safe  and  speedy 
restoration  of  your  house  and  estate  to  its 
rightful  owner.  In  deep  humiliation,  I  re- 
main, Your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  O'Reilly." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Darcy,  throwing 
down  the  letter  before  Daly,  "  lie  seems  to 
have  been  no  party  to  the  fraud,  and  yet  all 
the  penalty  falls  upon  him." 

"  Have  no  pity  for  the  upstart  rascal, 
Maurice ;  I'll  wager  a  liundred — thank 
Heaven,  Mr.  Gleeson  lias  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  a  few — that  he  was  as  deep  as  his 
father.  Give  me  this  paper,  and  I'll  ask 
honest  Tom  the  question." 

"  Not  so.  Bagenal  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  worse  of  any  man  than  I  must  do. 
Let  him  have  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  as  to  honest  Tom,  set  him  at  liberty  ; 
we  no  longer  want  him  ;  the  ])apers  he  has 
given  are  quite  sufficient — more  than  we  are 
ever  like  to  need." 

Daly  had  no  fancy  for  relinquishing  his 
hold  of  the  game  that  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  to  take,  but  the  knight's  words  were 
usually  a  law  to  him,  and  with  a  mutter- 
ing remark  of  "I'll  do  it,  because  I'll  have 
my  eye  on  him,"  he  left  the  room  to  liber- 
ate his  captive. 

"There  he  goes,"  exclaimed  Daly,  as,  re- 
entering the  room,  he  saw  a  chaise  rapidly 
drive  from  the  door.  "There  he  goes, 
Maurice,  and  I  own  to  you  I  have  an  easier 
conscience  for  having  let  loose  Freney  on 
the  world,  than  for  liberating  honest  Tom 
Gleeson:  but  who  have  we  liere,  with  four 
smoking  posters  ? — ladies,  too  ! " 

A  traveling  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  little  inn,  and  immediately  three 
ladies  descended.  "That's  Maria  ! "'  cried 
Daly,  rushing  from  the  room,  and  at  once 
returned  with  his  sister,  Lady  EleanoT,  and 
Miss  Darcy. 

Miss  Daly  had,  three  days  before,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bagenal,  detailing  his 
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capture  of  Gleesoii,  and  informing  her  that 
he  hoped  to  be  back  in  Ireland  almost  as 
soon  as  his  letter.  With  these  tidings  she 
hastened  to  Lady  Eleanor,  and  concerted 
the  journey  Avhich  now  brought  them  all 
together. 

IStory-tellers  have  but  scant  privilege  to 
linger  where  all  is  happiness,  unbroken  and 
jierfect.  Like  Mother  Gary's  chickens, 
their  province  is  rather  with  menacing 
storm  than  the  signs  of  fair  weather.  We 
have,  then,  but  space  to  say,  that  a  more 
delighted  party  never  met  than  those  who 
now  assembled  in  that  little,  inn  ;  but  one 
face  showed  any  signs  of  passing  sorrow — 
that  was  })oor  Forester's.  The  general  Joy, 
to  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  by 
his  exertions,  rather  threw  a  gloomier  shade 
over  his  own  unhappiness,  and  in  secret  lie 
resolved  to  say  "good-by"  that  same  even- 
ing. 

Amid  a  thousand  plans  for  the  future, 
all  tinged  with  their  own  bright  color,  they 
sat  round  the  fire  at  evening,  when  Miss 
Daly,  whose  affection  for  the  youth  was 
strengthened  by  what  she  had  seen  during 
his  illness,  remarked  that  he  alone  seemed 
exempt  from  the  general  happiness. 

"To  whom  we  owe  so  much,"  said  Lady 
Eleanor,  kindly.  "My  husband  is  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  life." 

"I  can  say  as  much  too,"  said  Daly; 
**not  to  speak  of  Gleeson's  gratitude." 

"  Nay  ! "'  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
blushing,  "I  did  not  know  the  service  I 
was  rendering.  I  little  guessed  how  grate- 
ful I  should  myself  have  reason  to  be,  for 
being  its  instrument." 

"All  this  is  very  well,"  said  Miss  Daly, 
abruptly,  "but  it  is  not  honest — no,  it  is 
not  honest.  There  are  other  feelings  con- 
cerned here  than  such  amiable  generalities 
as  joy,  pity,  and  gratitude.  Don't  frown, 
Helen, — that  is  better,  love— a  smile  be- 
comes you  to  perfection." 

*^I  must  stop  you,"  said  Forester,  blush- 
ing deeply.  "It  will  be  enough  if  I  say, 
that  any  observation  you  can  make  must 
give  me  the  deepest  pain, — not  for  my- 
self—" 

"  But  for  Helen  ?  I  don't  believe  it. 
You  may  be  a  very  sharp  politician,  and 
a  very  brave  soldier,  but  you  know  very 
little  about  young  ladies.  Yes,  there's  no 
denying  it, — their  game  is  all  deceit." 

""  Oh  !  Colonel  Darcy— Lady  Eleanor, 
will  you  not  speak  a  word?"  exclaimed 
Forester,  pale  and  agitated. 

"A  hnndretl,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  the 
knight,  "if  they  would  serve  you;  but 
Helen's  one  is  worth  them  all." 

"Miss    Darcy,    dare  I   hope?      Helen, 


dearest,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  as,  taking 
her  liand,  he  led  her  toward  a  window. 

"My  lord,  the  carriage  is  ready,"  said 
his  servant,  throwing  wide  the  door. 

"  You  may  order  the  horses  back  again," 
said  Daly  dryly;  "my  lord  is  not  going 
this  evening;." 


Has  our  reader  ever  made  a  long  voyage  ? 
Has  he  ever  experienced  in  himself  the 
strange  but  most  com])lete  alteration  in  all 
his  sentiments  and  feebngs  when  far  away 
from  land — on  the  wild,  bleak  waters — and 
that  same  "himself,"  when  in  sight  of 
shore,  with  seaweed  around  the  prow,  and 
land-breezes  on  his  cheek.  But  a  few 
hours  back,  and  that  ship  was  his  world  : 
he  knew  her  froni  "bow  to  tatfrail;"  he 
greeted  the  cook's  galley  as  though  it  were 
the  "restaurant"  his  heart  delighted  in  ; 
he  even  felt  a  kind  of  friendship  for  the 
pistons  as  they  jerked  up  and  down  into  a 
bowing  acquaintance.  But,  now,  how 
changed  are  his  sentiments ;  how  fixedly 
are  his  eyes  turned  to  the  pier  of  the  har- 
bor !  and  how  impatient  is  he  at  those  tack- 
ing zig-zag  approaches  by  which  nautical 
skill  and  care  approximate  the  goal. 

Already  landed  in  imagination,  the  cau- 
tious maneuvers  of  the  crew  are  an  actual 
martyrdom  ;  he  has  no  bowels  for  anything 
save  his  own  enfranchisement,  and  he  can- 
not comf)rehend  the  tiresome  detail  of  pre- 
parations which,  after  all,  perhaps,  are 
scarcely  five  minutes  in  endurance.  At 
last,  the  gangway  launched,  see  him,  how 
he  elbows  forward,  fighting  his  way,  carpet- 
bag in  hand,  regardless  of  passport- people, 
police,  and  porters  ;  he'll  scarce  take  time 
to  mutter  a  "Good-by,  captain,"  in  the 
haste  to  leave  a  scene  all  wdiose  interest  is 
over,  and  Avhose  adventure  is  past. 

Such  is  the  end  of  a  voyage,  and  such,  or 
very  nearly  such,  the  end  of  a  novel  !  You, 
most  amiable  reader,  are  the  passenger — 
we,  the  skipper.  A  few  weeks  ago  you 
deemed  us  tolerable  company,  faute  de 
tnieux,  perhaps.  W^e'll  not  ask  whj-,  at  all 
events.  We  had  you  out  on  the  wide,  wild 
Avaters  of  uncertainty,  free  to  sail  where'er 
our  fancy  listed.  In  our  very  waywardness 
there  was  a  mock  semblance  of  power,  for 
the  creatures  we  presented  to  you  were  our 
own,  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  our  hands. 
NoAv  all  that  is  over — Ave  have  neared  the 
shore — and  all  our  hold  on  you  is  bygone. 

HoAv  can  Ave  hojje  to  excite  interest  in 
events  already  accomplished  ?  Why  linger 
OA'er  details  which  you  have  already  filled 
up  ?     Of  course,  say  you,  all  ends  happily 
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now.  Virtue  is  rewarded— us  novelists  un- 
derstand rewarding— by  matrimony  ;  and 
vice  punished  in  single  blessedness.  The 
hero  marries  the  heroine,  and  if  they  don't 
live  happy — etc. 

But  what  became  of  Bagenal  Daly  ?  says 
some  one,  who  would  compliment  us  by 
expressing  so  much  of  interest.  Bagenal, 
then,  only  waited  to  see  the  knight  restored 
to  his  own,  to  retire  with  his  sister  to  the 
''Corvy,"  where,  attended  by  Sandy,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  quietude  ;  his  greatest  enjoyment  be- 
ing to  seize  on  a  chance  tourist  to  the 
Causeway,  and  make  him  listen  to  narra- 
tives of  his  early  life,  but  Avhich  age  had 
now  so  far  commingled,  that  the  merely 
strange  became  actually  marvelous. 

Paul  Dempsey  grieved  for  a  week,  but 
consoled  himself  on  liearing  that  his  rival 
had  been  a  "lord  ;"  and  subsequently,  in 
a  '"moment  of  enthusiasm,"  he  married 
Mrs.  Fnmbally.  The  Ilickmans  left  Ire- 
land for  the  continent,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  found,  rambling  about  from  city  to 
city,  and  expressing  the  utmost  sympathy 
with  their  country's  misfortunes,  but,  to 
avoid  any  admixture  of  meaner  feeling, 
suffering  no  taint  of  lucre  to  mingle  with 
their  compassion. 

As  for  Lionel  Darcy,  his  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dispatches  from  the  East,  and 
with  a  mention  that  shows  that  he  has  de- 
rogated in  nothing  from  the  proud  charac- 
ter of  his  race. 


Of  all  those  who  figured  before  our  read- 
er, but  one  remains  on  the  stage  where  they 
all  performed  ;  and  he,  perhaps,  has  no 
claim  to  be  especially  remembered.  There 
is  always,  however,  somewhat  of  respecta- 
bility attached  to  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
that  clironicler  of  cold  winters  and  warm 
summers,  of  rainy  springs  and  stormy  Oc- 
tobers. Con  Heffernan,  then,  lives,  and 
still  wields  no  inconsiderable  share  of  his 
ancient  influence.  Each  party  has  discov- 
ered his  treachery,  but  neither  can  dispense 
with  his  services.  He  is  the  last  link  re- 
maining between  the  men  of  Ireland's 
"great  day"  and  the  very  different  race 
who  now  usurp  the  direction  of  her  des- 
tiny. 

Of  the  period  of  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  picture  some  meager  resemblance, 
unhappily  the  few  traces  remaining  are 
those  most  to  be  deplored.  The  poverty, 
the  misery,  and  the  anarchy  survive  ;  the 
genial  hospitality,  the  warm  attachment  to 
country,  the  cordial  generosity  of  Irish  feel- 
ing, have  sadly  declined.  Let  us  hope  that 
from  the  depth  of  our  present  sufferings 
better  days  are  about  to  dawn,  and  a  period 
approaching  when  Ireland  shall  be  "great " 
in  the  happiness  of  her  people,  "glorious" 
in  the  development  of  her  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, and  "free  "  by  that  best  of  free- 
dom, free  from  the  trammels  of  an  un- 
meaning party  warfare,  which  has  ever 
subjected  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  the 
miserable  intrigues  of  a  few  adventurers. 


Davenport  Dunn 


A   UA^    OF    OUR   DAY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYDROPATHIC   ACQUAINTANCES. 

We  are  at  Conio.  on  the  lake — that  spot 
so  beloved  of  opera  dancers — the  day-dream 
of  prima  donnas — the  Elysium  of  retired 
barytones  !  And  with  what  reason  shonld 
this  be  the  Paradise  of  all  who  have  lived 
and  si.^hed.  and  warbled  and  ])irouetted, 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  footlights  ? 
The  crystal  waters  mirroring  every  cliff  and 
crag  with  intense  distinctness  ;  the  vegeta- 
tion variegated  to  the  very  verge  of  extrav- 
agance ;  orange-trees  overloaded  with  fruit ; 
arbutus  only  too  much  bespangled  with  red 
berries  ;  villas,  more  coquettish  than  CA'er 
scene-painter  conceived,  Avith  vistas  of 
rooms  within,  all  redolent  of  luxury  ;  ter- 
races, and  statues,  and  vases,  and  foun- 
tains, and  marble  balconies,  steeped  in  a 
thousand  balmy  odors,  make  up  a  picture 
which  well  may  fascinate  those  whose  ideal 
of  beauty  is  formed  of  such  gorgeous 
groupings.  There  is  something  of  unreal- 
ity in  the  brilliant  coloring  and  variety  of 
the  scene,  suggesting  the  notion  that  at 
any  moment  the  tenor  may  emerge,  velvet 
mantle  and  all,  from  the  copse  before  you  ; 
or  a  prima  donna,  in  all  the  dishevelment 
of  her  back  hair,  rush  madly  to  your  feet. 
There  is  not  a  portal  from  Avhich  an  angry 
father  may  not  issue  ;  not  a  shady  walk 
that  might  not  be  trod  by  an  incensed 
basso  ! 

The  rustic  bridges  seem  made  for  the 
tiny  feet  of  short-petticoated  damsels, 
daintily  tripping,  with  whitc-na])kin  cover- 
ed baskets,  to  soft  music  ;  and  every  bench 
appears  but  waiting  for  that  wearied  old 
peasant,  in  blue  stockings,  a  staff,  and  a 
leather  belt,  that  has  vented  his  tiresome- 
ness in  the  same  spot  for  the  lust  half  cen- 


tury. Who  wonders,  if  the  distracted  prin- 
cess of  "  the  scene  "  should  love  a  picture 
that  recalls  the  most  enthusiastic  triumphs 
of  her  success  ?  Why  should  not  the  re- 
tired "  Peri  "  like  to  wander  at  will  through 
a  more  enclianting  garden  than  ever  she 
pirouetted  in  ? 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  places  where 
these  stage-like  elements  abound  is  the 
Villa  d'Este  ;  situated  in  a  little  bay,  with 
two  jutting  jiromontories  to  guard  it,  the 
ground  offers  every  possible  variety  of  sur- 
face and  elevation.  From  the  very  edge  of 
the  calm  lake,  terrace  rises  above  terrace, 
clad  with  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in 
vegetation  ;  rocks,  and  waterfalls,  and  ru- 
ins, and  statues  abound.  Everything  that 
money  could  buy,  and  bad  taste  suggest, 
are  there  heaped  with  a  profusion  that  is 
actually  confounding.  Every  stone  stair 
leads  to  some  new  surprise  ;  every  table- 
land opens  some  fresh  and  astonishing  pros- 
pect. Incongruous,  inharmonious,  tea- 
gardenish  as  it  is,  there  is  still  a  charm  in 
the  spot  which  no  efforts  of  the  vilest  taste 
seem  able  to  eradicate.  The  vines  will 
cluster  in  graceful  groupings  ;  the  oranges 
w(7/glow  in  gorgeous  contrast  to  their  dark 
mantle  of  leaves  ;  water  zvill  leap  with  its 
own  spontaneous  gladness,  and  fall  in  dia- 
mond showers  over  a  grassy  carpet  no  em- 
erald ever  rivaled  ;  and.  more  than  all, 
the  beautiful  lake  itself  will  reiieet  the  i)ic- 
ture,  with  such  softened  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  that  all  the  perversions  of  human 
ingenuity  are  totally  lost  in  the  transmis- 
sion. 

This  same  Villa  d'Este  was  once  tlie  scene 
of  a  sad  drama  ;  but  it  is  not  to  this  era  in 
its  history  we  desire  now  to  direct  our  read- 
er's attention,  but  to  a  period  much  later, 
w'hen  no  longer  the  home  of  an  exiled  prin- 
cess, or  the  retreat  v/here  shame  and  sor- 
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row  abandoned  themselves  to  every  excess, 
its  changed  fortune  had  converted  it  into 
an  establishment  for  the  water  cnre  ! 

1'hc  prevailing  zeal  of  our  day  is  to  sim- 
plify everything',  oven  to  things  which  will 
not  admit  of  simplicity.  AVhat  with  our 
local  atheneums,  our  mechanics'  institutes, 
our  lecturing  lords  and  discoursing  bar- 
onets, we  have  done  a  great  deal.  Science 
has  been  popularized,  remote  geographies 
made  familiar,  complex  machinery  explain- 
ed, mysterious  inscriptions  rendered  intel- 
ligible. How  could  it  be  expected  that  in 
the  gcnei-al  enthusiasm  for  useful  knowl- 
edge medicine  should  escape,  or  that  its  se- 
crets should  be  exempt  from  a  scrutiny  that 
has  spared  nothing  ?  Hence  have  sprung 
up  those  various  sects  in  the  curative  art 
which,  professing  to  treat  rationally  and 
openly  Avhat  hitherto  has  been  shrouded  in 
mysticism  and  deception,  have  multiplied 
themselves  into  grape  cures,  milk  cures, 
and  water  cures,  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  other  strange  devices  "to  cheat  the 
ills  tluit  flesh  is  heir  to." 

We  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  any  of 
these  new  religions  :  we  forgive  them  much 
for  the  simple  service  they  have  done,  in 
withdrawing  their  followers  from  tlie  con- 
fined air,  the  laborious  life,  the  dreary  toil, 
or  the  drearier  dissipation  of  cities,  to  the 
fresh  and  invigorating  breezes,  the  cheer- 
ful quietude,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a 
country  existence. 

We  care  little  for  the  regimen  or  the  rit- 
ual, be  it'  lentils  or  asses'  milk,  Tyrol 
grapes,  or  pure  water,  so  that  it  be  admin- 
istered on  the  breezy  mountain  side,  or  in 
the  healthful  air  of  some  lofty  "plateau," 
away  from  the  cares,  the  ambitions,  the 
strife,  and  the  jarrings  of  the  active  world, 
with  no  seductions  of  dissipation,  neither 
the  prolonged  stimulants,  nor  the  late 
hours  of  fashion. 

It  was  a  good  thought,  too,  to  press  the 
picturesque  into  the  service  of  health,  and 
show  the  world  what  benefits  may  flow, 
even  to  nerves  and  muscles,  from  elevated 
thoughts  and  refined  pleasunjs.  All  this 
is,  however,  purely  digressionary,  since  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  social  than 
the  medical  aspects  of  hydropathy,  and  so 
we  come  back  at  once  to  Como.  The  sun 
has  just  risen,  on  a  fresh  morning  in 
autumn,  over  the  tali  mountain  east  of  the 
lake,  making  the  whole  western  shore, 
Avhere  the  Villa  d'Este  stands,  all  a-glitter 
with  his  rays.  Every  rock,  and  crag,  and 
promontory  are  picked  out  with  a  sharp 
distinctness,  every  window  is  a-blaze,  and 
streams  of  light  shoot  into  many  a  grove 
and  opse,  as  though  glad  to  pierce  their 


way  into  cool  spots  where  the  noonday  sun 
himself  can  never  enter.  On  the  opposite 
shore,  a  dim  and  mysterious  shadow  wi-aps 
every  object,  faint  outlines  of  tower  and 
palace  loom  through  the  darkness,  and  a 
st]-ange  hazy  depth  incloses  the  whole  scene. 
Such  is  the  stillness,  however,  that  the 
opening  of  a  casement,  or  the  plash  of  a 
stone  in  the  water,  is  heard  across  the  lake, 
and  voices  come  from  the  mysterious  gloom 
with  an  effect  almost  preternaturally  strik- 
ing. 

On  a  terrace  high  up  above  the  lake,  shel- 
tered with  leafy  fig-trees  and  prickly  pears, 
there  Avalks  a  gentleman,  sniffing  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  evidently  bent  on  inhaling 
health  at  every  pore. 

Nothing  in  his  appearance  indicates  the 
invalid  ;  every  gesture,  as  he  moves,  rather 
displays  a  conscious  sense  of  health  and 
vigor.  Som.ewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
compactly  but  not  heavily  built,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  guess  his  years  ;  for  though  his 
hair  and  the  large  whiskers  which  meet  be- 
neath his  chin  are  perfectly  white,  his  clear 
blue  eyes  and  regular  teeth  show  no  signs 
of  age.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  his  dress 
that  gives  the  clew  to  this  mystery.  His 
tightly-fitting  frock,  his  bell-shaped  hat, 
and  his  shapely  trowsers,  all  tell  of  a  fash- 
ion antecedent  to  our  loosely -hanging  vest- 
ments and  uncared-for  garments  :  for  the 
Viscount  Lackington  was  a  lord  in  Avaiting 
to  the  "First  Gentleman"  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  paletots  were  nnknoAvn,  and 
Jim  Crows  had  not  been  imagined. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  his  dress  Avas  per- 
fect in  all  its  details,  and  the  accurate  folds 
of  his  immaculate  cravat,  and  the  spotless 
brilliancy  of  his  boots,  Avould  have  done 
credit  to  Bond  street  in  days  when  Bond 
street  cherished  such  glories.  Let  our 
modern  critics  sneer  as  they  Avill  at  the 
dandyism  of  that  day,  the  gentleman  of 
the  time  Avas  a  very  distinctive  individual, 
and,  in  the  subdued  color  of  his  habili- 
ments, their  studious  simplicity,  and,  above 
all,  their  unvarying  uniformity,  utterly  de- 
fied all  the  attemjots  of  spurious  imitators. 

Our  story  opens  only  a  fcAv  years  back, 
and  Lord  Lackington  Avas  then  one  of  the 
very  fcAV  who  perpetuated  the  traditions  in 
costume  of  that  celebrated  period  ;  but  he 
did  so  Avith  such  unerring  accuracy,  that 
men  actually  Avondered  Avhere  those  mar- 
A'cllously  shaped  hats  Avere  made,  or  hoAV 
those  creaseless  coats  Avere  ever  fashioned. 
Even  to  the  perfume  of  his  handkerchief, 
the  faintest  and  most  evanescent  of  odors, 
all  Avere  mysteries  that  none  could  pene- 
trate. 

As  he  surveyed  the  landscape  through 
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his  double  eye-glass,  he  sinilecl  graciously 
and  blandly,  and  gently  inclined  his  head, 
as  tbou^-h  to  say,  "'Very  ])rettily  done, 
Avater  and  mountains.  I'm  quite  satisfied 
with  you,  trees  ;  you  please  me  very  much 
indeed  !  Trickle  away,  little  fountain — 
tlie  picture  is  the  better  for  it."  His  lord- 
sliip  had  soon,  however,  other  objects  to 
engage  his  attention  tlian  the  inanimate 
eonstituents  of  the  scene.  Tlie  spot  which 
he  had  selected  for  his  point  of  view  Avas 
usually  traversed,  in  their  morning  walks, 
by  tlie  other  residents  of  the  ''Cure,"  and 
this  circumstance  permitted  him  toreceiv'c 
the  homage  of  such  early  risers  as  were  fain 
to  couple  with  their  pursuit  of  health  the 
recognition  of  a  great  man. 

Like  poverty,  hydropathy  makes  us  nc- 
quainted  with  strange  associates.  The 
present  establishment  was  too  recently 
formed  to  have  acquired  any  very  distinc- 
tive celebrity,  but  it  was  sufficiently  crowd- 
ed. There  was  a  great  number  of  third- 
rate  Italians  from  the  Lombard  towns  and 
cities,  a  sprinkliiig  of  inferior  French,  a 
few  English,  a  stray  American  or  so,  and 
an  Irish  family,  on  their  way  to  Italy,  so- 
journing here  rather  for  economy  than 
health,  and  fancying  that  they  were  ac- 
quiring habits  and  manners  that  would 
serve  them  through  their  winters  cam- 
paign. 

The  first  figure  which  emerged  upon  the 
plateau  was  that  of  a  man  so  swathed  in 
great-coat,  cap,  and  worsted  wrappers,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  guess  what  he  could  be. 
He  came  forward  at  a  shambling  trot,  and 
was  about  to  pass  on  without  looking 
aside,  when  Lord  Lackington  called  out, 

"  Ah !  Spicer,  have  you  got  ofE  that 
eleven  pounds  5^et  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,  but  very  near  it.  I'm 
seven  stone  ten,  and  at  seven  eight  I'm  all 
right." 

"  Push  along,  then,  and  don't  lose  your 
training,"  said  his  lordship,  dismissing 
him  with  a  bland  wave  of  the  hand.  And 
the  other  made  an  attempt  at  a  salutation, 
and  passed  on. 

'•'  Madame  la  marquise,  your  servant. 
You  ascend  these  mountain  steeps  like  a 
chamois  ! " 

This  compliment  was  addressed  to  a  lit- 
tle, very  fat  old  lady,  who  came  snorting 
along  like  a  grampus. 

*•  Benedetto  dottore  !  "  cried  she.  "  He 
will  have  it  that  I  must  go  up  to  the  stone 
cross  yonder  every  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  I  know  I  shall  burst  a  blood- 
vessel yet  in  the  attempt." 

A  chair,  with  a  mass  of  horse-clothing 
and  furs,   surmounted   by  a  little  yellow 


!  wizened  face,  was  next  borne  by,  to  which 
'  Lord   Lackington  bowed  courteously,  say- 
ing, "  Your  excellency  imiu'ovcs  at  every 
hour." 

I      His  excellency  gave  a  brief  nod  and  a 
I  little    faint  smile,   swallowed   a  mouthful 
from  a  silver  fiask  presented  by  his  servant, 
and  disappeared. 

"Ah!    the    fair   syren    sisters  I    what  a 
charming  vision!"  said    his    lordship,  as 
j  two    bright-cheeked,    laughing-eyed    girls 
j  bounced  upon  the  terrace  in  all  "the  high- 
hearted enjoyment  of  good  health  and  good 
spirits. 

"Molly,  for  shame  !"  cried  what  seemed 
the  elder,  a  damsel  of  about  iiineteen,  as 
the  younger,  holding  out  her  dress  with 
both  hands,  ])erformed  a  kind  of  minute 
courtesy  to  the  viscount,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded with  a  bow  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  Versailles. 

"  Perfectly  done — grace  and  elegance  it- 
self. The  foot  a  little — a  very  little  more 
in  advance." 

"Just  because  you  want  to  look  at  it," 
cried  she,  laughing. 

"Molly,  Molly!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
rebukingly. 

"  Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can.  Lucv,"  re- 
torted she.      "  But  here's  papa." 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  square-built,  short, 
florid  man,  fanning  his  bald  head  with  a 
straw  hat,  puffed  his  way  forward. 

"JMy  lord,  I'm  your  most  obaydient," 
said  he,  with  a  very  unmistakably  Irish 
ennunciation. 

"  O'Reilly,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you. 
These  charming  girls  of  yours  have  just 
put  me  in  good  humor  with  the  whole  crea- 
tion. What  a  lovely  spot  this  is  ;  how 
beautiful  !" 

Though  his  lordship's  arm  and  out- 
stretched hand  directed  attention  to  the 
scenery,  his  eyes  never  wandered  from  the 
pretty  features  of  the  laughing  girl  beside 
him. 

"It's  like  Banthrv!"  said  My.  O'Reilly 
— "  it's  the  very  ditto  of  Banthry." 

"Indeed!"'  exclaimed  my  lord,  still 
pursuing  his  scrutiny. 

"  Only  Banthry's  bigger  and  Avider.  In- 
deed, I  may  say  finer." 

"Nothing,  in  my  estimation,  can  exceed 
this!"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  distinct- 
ive smile,  addressed  to  the  young  lady. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  she,  with 
a  merry  laugh.  And  then,  with  a  pirou- 
ette, she  sprang  up  the  steep  steps  on  the 
rocky  path  before  her,  and  disappeared, 
her  sister  as  quickly  following,  leaving  Mr. 
O'Reilly  alone  with  his  lordship. 

"  What  heaps   of  money  she   laid   out 
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here,"  exclaimed  O'Eeilly,  as  lie  looked  at 
the  labyrinth  of  mad  ruins,  and  rustic 
bridges,  and  hanging  gardens  ou  every  side 
of  him. 

"  Large  sums — very  large  indeed  ! ''  said 
my  lord,  whose  thoughts  were  evidently 
on  some  other  track. 

"  Pure  waste — nothing  else  ;  the  place 
never  could  pay.  Vines  and  fig-trees,  in- 
deed— I'd  rather  see  a  crop  of  oats." 

"I  have  a  weakness  for  the  picturesque, 
I  must  own,"  saitl  my  lord,  as  his  eyes  still 
followed  the  retreating  figures  of  the  girls. 

"Well,  I  like  a  waterfall  ;  and,  indeed, 
•I  like  a  summer-house,  myself,"  said 
O'Reilly,  as  though  confessing  to  a  similar 
trait  on  his  own  part. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  been 
abroad,  O'Reilly. f""  said  his  lordship,  to 
turn  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  my  first  and,  Avith 
God's  blessing,  my  last  too  !  "When  I  lost 
Mrs.  O'Reilly,  two  years  ago,  of  a  complaint 
that  beat  all  the  doctors — " 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  mentioned  that  to  me  ; 
very  singular,  indeed  !  " 

*'  For  it  wasn't  in  the  heart  itself,  my 
lord,  but  in  the  bag  that  houlds  it." 

''  Oh  yes,  I  remember  the  explanation 
perfectly  ;  so  you  thought  you'd  just  come 
abroad  for  a  little  distraction." 

"  Distraction  indeed  !  'tis  the  very  word 
for  it,"  broke  in  Mr.  O'Reilly,  eagerly. 
"  My  head  is  bewildered  between  the  lingo 
and  the  money,  and  they  keep  telling 
me,  '  You'll  get  used  to  it,  papa  darling — 
you'll  be  quite  at  home  yet.'  But  how  is 
that  ever  possible  ?  " 

"  Still,  for  your  charming  girls'  sake," 
said  my  lord,  caressing  his  whiskers  and 
adjusting  his  neckcloth,  as  if  for  immediate 
captivation — "for  their  sake,  O'Reilly, 
you've  done  perfectly  right  ! " 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  your  lordship  says  so. 
'Tis  nobody  ought  to  know  better  ! "  said 
he,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'•'  They  really  deserve  every  cultivation. 
All  the  advantages  that — that — that  sort  of 
thing  can  bestow  !  " 

And  his  lordship  smiled  benignly,  as 
though  offering  his  own  aid  to  the  educa- 
tional system. 

'•  What  they  said  to  me  was  this,"  said 
O'Reilly,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  tone  of 
the  most  confiding  secrecy  ;  '•  '  Don't  be 
keeping  them  down  here  in  Mary's  Abbey, 
but  take  them  where  they'll  see  life.  You 
can  give  them  forty  thousand  pounds  be- 
tween them,  Tim  O'Reilly,  and  with  that 
and  their  own  good  looks — '  " 

"  Beanty,  O'Reilly  —  downright  loveli- 
ness," broke  in  my  lord. 


"  Well,  indeed,  they  are  handsome,"  said 
O'Reilly,  with  an  honest  satisfaction,  "and 
that's  exactly  why  I  thought  the  advice  was 
good.  'Take  them  abroad,'  they  said; 
'take  them  into  Germany  and  Italy — but 
more  especially  Italy ' — for  they  say  there's 
nothing  like  Italy  for  finishing  young 
ladies." 

"  That  is  certainly  the  general  impres- 
sion !  "  said  his  lordship,  with  the  barest 
imaginable  motion  of  his  nether  lip. 

"  And  here  we  are,  but  where  we're  going 
afterward,  and  what  we'll  do  when  we're 
there,  that  thief  of  a  courier  we  have  may 
know,  but  I  don't." 

"  So  that  you  gave  up  business,  O'Reilly, 
and  resigned  yourself  freely  to  a  life  of 
ease,"  said  my  lord,  with  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  approve  the  project. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  but  whether 
it's  to  be  a  life  of  pleasure,  I  don't  know. 
I  Avas  in  the  provision  trade  thirty-eight 
years,  and  do  you  know  I  miss  the  pigs 
greatly." 

"  Every  man  has  a  hankering  of  that 
sort.  Old  cosmopolite  as  I  am,  I  have 
every  now  and  then  my  longing  for  thac 
window  at  Brookes's,  and  that  snug  dinner- 
room  at  Boodle's." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  O'Reilly,  who 
hadn't  the  faintest  conception  whether 
these  localities  were  not  situated  in  China. 

"  Ah,  Twining,  never  thought  to  see  you 
here,"  called  out  his  lordship  to  a  singu- 
larly tall  man,  who  came  forward  with  such 
awkward  contortions  of  legs  and  arms,  as 
actually  to  suggest  the  notion  that  he  was 
struggling  against  somebody.  Mr.  O'Reil- 
ly modestly  stole  away  while  the  friends 
were  shaking  hands,  and  we  take  the  same 
opportunity  to  present  the  new  arrival  to 
our  reader. 

Mr.  Adderley  Twining  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  very  large  fo.rtune, 
whose  especial  pleasure  it  was  to  pass  off  to 
the  world  for  a  gay,  light-hearted,  careless 
creature,  of  small  means  and  most  lavish 
liberality.  To  be,  in  fact,  perpetually 
struggling  between  a  most  generous  tem- 
perament and  a  narrow  purse.  His  cordi- 
ality was  extreme,  his  politeness  unbound- 
ed ;  and  as  he  was  most  profuse  in  his 
pledges  for  the  present  and  his  promises 
for  the  future,  he  attained  to  a  degree  of 
popularity  which  to  his  own  estimation  was 
immense.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  one  sole 
self-deception  of  his  very  crafty  nature,  and 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  universal  favorite 
was  the  solitary  mistake  of  this  shrewd  in- 
telligence. Although  a  married  man,  there 
was  so  constantly  some  "  difiiculty "  or 
other — these  were  his  own  words — about 
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Lady  Grace,  that  they  seldom  Avorc  seen  to- 
gether ;  but  he  spoke  of  her  when  absent  in 
terms  of  the  most  fervent  affection,  but 
whose  health,  or  s])irits,  or  tastes,  or  en- 
gagements unhappily  denied  her  the  happi- 
ness of  traveling  along  with  him.  When- 
ever it  chanced  tiiat  they  were  together,  he 
scarcely  mentioned  her. 

"  And  what  breeze  of  fortune  has  wafted 
you  here.  Twining  ?"  said  his  lordsiiip, 
delighted  to  chance  upon  a  native  of  his 
own  world. 

"IK-alth,  my  lord —health,"  said  he, 
with  one  of  his  ready  laughs,  as  though 
everything  he  said  or  thought  had  some 
comic  side  in  it  that  amused  him,  ''and  a 
touch  of  econoni}^  too,  my  lord." 

*'  What  humbug  all  that  is,  Twining. 
Who  the  deuce  is  so  well  off  as  yourself  ?  " 
said  Lord  Lack^ngton,  with  all  that  pecu- 
liar bitterness  witli  which  an  embarrassed 
man  listens  to  the  grumblings  of  a  Avealthy 
one. 

"Only  too  happy,  my  lord — rejoiced  if 
you  were  right.  Capital  ncAvs  for  me,  eh  ? 
— excellent  news!"  And  he  slapped  his 
lean  legs  witii  his  long  thin  fingers,  and 
laughed  immoderately. 

"  Come,  come,  we  all  know  that — besides 
a  devilish  good  thing  of  your  own — you  got 
the  Wrexley  estate,  and  old  Poole's  Dorset- 
shire property.  Hang  me  if  I  ever  open  a 
newspaper  Avithout  reading  that  you  are 
somebody's  residuary  legatee." 

"I  assure  you  solemnly,  my  lord,  I  am 
actually  hard  up,  pressed  for  money,  down- 
right inconvenienced."  And  he  laughed 
again,  as  though  it  were  uncommonly  droll. 

"Stuff — nonsense!"  said  my  lord  an- 
grily, fur  he  really  was  losing  temper  ;  and 
to  change  the  topic  he  curtly  asked,  *'  And 
where  do  you  mean  to  pass  the  winter  ?  " 

"Li  Florence,  my  lord,  or  Naples.  We 
have  a  little  den  in  both  places." 

The  *'den"  in  Florence  was  a  sump- 
tuous palace  on  the  Arno.  Its  brother  at 
Naples  was  a  royal  villa  near  Posilippo. 

'•  Wiiy  not  Rome  ?  Lady  Lackiugton 
and  myself  mean  to  try  Rome." 

"  All,  all  very  well  for  you,  my  lord, 
but  for  people  of  small  fortune — " 

There  was  that  in  the  expression  of  his 
lordship's  face  that  told  Twining  this  vein 
might  be  followed  too  far,  and  so  he  stop- 
ped in  time,  and  laughed  away  pleasantly. 

"  Spicer  tells  me,"  resumed  Lord  Lack- 
iugton, "that  Florence  is  quite  deserted  ; 
nothing  but  a  kind  of.  second  and  third 
.rate  set  of  people  go  there.     Is  that  so  ?" 

''Excellent  people,  capital  society,  great 
fun  !"  said  Twining,  in  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment. 


'' Spicer  calls  them  '  snolxs,'  and  he 
ought  to  know." 

"So  he  ought,  indeed,  my  lord — no  one 
better.  Admirably  .observed,  and  very 
just." 

"lie's  in  training  again  for  that  race 
that  never  comes  off,"  said  his  lordsiiip. 
"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him — it  was  at 
Leamington — and  he  was  performing  the 
same  farce,  with  hot  baths  and  blanket.-, 
and  jotting  down  imaginary  bets  in  a  small 
note-book." 

"  llow  good — capital!  Your  lord.ship 
has  him  perfectly — you  know  him  tho- 
roughly—  great  fun  !  Spicer,  excellent 
creature  !" 

"  How  those  fellows  live  is  a  great  mys- 
tery to  me.  You  chance  upon  them  every- 
where, in  Baden  or  Aix  in  summer,  in 
Paris  or  Vienna  during  the  winter.  Now 
if  they  were  amusing  rogues,  like  that  fel- 
low I  met  at  your  house  in  Hampshire — " 

"  Oh.  Stockley,  my  lord  ;  rare  fellow, 
quite  a  genius  !  "  laughed  Twining. 

'•Just  so — Stockley  ;  one  Avould  have 
them  just  to  hel})  over  the  boredom  of  a 
country  house  ;  but  this  creature  Spicer  is 
as  devoid  of  amusing  gifts,  as  tiresome,  and 
as  worn  out,  as  if  he  owned  ten  thousand 
a  year." 

"  How  good,  by  Jove  !"  cried  Twining 
in  ecstasy.  And  he  slapped  his  gaunt  limbs 
and  threw  his  long  arms  wildly  about  in  a 
transport  of  delight. 

"And  who  are  here,  Twining — any  of 
our  set  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul,  my  lord  ;  the  place  isn't 
known  yet,  that's  the  reason  I  came  here — 
so  quiet  and  so  cheap,  make  your  own 
terms  with  them.     Good  fun — excellent  ! " 

"  /  came  to'  meet  a  man  of  business," 
said  his  lordship,  Avith  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun.  "He  couldn't  prolong 
his  journey  farther  south,  and  so  Ave  agreed 
to  rendezvous  here." 

"  I  have  a  little  affair  also  to  transact — 
a  mere  trifle,  a  nothing,  in  fact — with  a 
hiAvyer,  Avho  promises  to  meet  me  here  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  Ave  have  just 
time  to  take  our  baths,  drink  the  waters, 
and  all  tiiat  sort  of  thing,  Avhile  Ave  are 
waiting." 

And  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  laughed 
away  again. 

"  What  a  boon  for  my  Avife  to  learn  that 
Lady  Grace  is  here  !  She  was  getting  so 
hipped  with  the  place — not  so  much  the 
place  as  the  odious  people — that  I  suspect 
she'd  have  left  me  to  Avait  for  Dunn  all 
alone." 

"  Dunn  !  Dunn  !  not  Davenport  Dunn  ?  " 
exclaimed  TAvinino-. 
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''  The  very  man — do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  he's  the  fellow  Fm  waiting 
for.     Capital  fun,  isn't  it  ?" 

And  he  sla})ped  his  legs  again,  while  he 
repeated  the  name  of  Dunn  over  and  over 
again. 

"  I  want  to  know  something  about  this 
same  Mr.  Dunn,"  said  Lord  Lackmgton, 
confidentially. 

''  So  do  1 ;  like  it  of  all  things,"  cried 
Twining.  "  Clever  fellow — wonderful  fel- 
low— up  to  everything — acquainted  with 
everybody.     Great  fun  !  " 

''  He  occupies  a  very  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  Ireland,  I  fancy,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, with  such  a  marked  stress  on  the  lo- 
cality as  to  show  that  such  did  not  consti- 
tute an  imperial  reputation. 

"  Yes,  yes,  man  of  the  day  there  ;  do 
what  he  likes  ;  very  popular — immensely 
popular  ! "  said  Twining,  as  he  laughed  on. 

"  !So  that  you  know  no  more  of  him 
than  his  public  repute — no  more  than  I 
know  myself,"  said  his  lordship. 

"Not  so  much  as  your  lordship,  I'm 
certain,"  said  Twining,  as  though  it  would 
have  been  unbecoming  in  him  to  do  so  ; 
"in  fact,  my  business  transactions  are 
such  mere  nothings,  that  it's  quite  a  kind- 
ness on  his  part  to  undertake  them — tri- 
fles, no  more  !" 

And  Twining  almost  hugged  himself  in 
the  ecstasy  which  his  last  words  suggested. 

'•  Mine''  said  Lord  Lackington,  haughti- 
ly, "  are  of  consequence  enough  to  fetch  him 
hither — a  good  thousand  miles  away  from 
England  ;  but  he  is  pretty  certain  of  its 
being  well  worth  his  while  to  come." 

*'  Quite  convinced  of  that — could  swear 
it,"  said  Twining,  eagerly. 

"Here  are  a  mob  of  insufferable  bores," 
said  his  lordship,  testily,  as  a  number  of 
people  were  heard  approaching,  for  some- 
how— it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  why — he 
had  got  into  a  train  of  thought  that  seem- 
ed to  worry  him,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
meet  strangers  ;  and  so,  with  a  brief  ges- 
ture of  good-by  to  Twining,  he  turned 
into  a  path  and  disappeared. 

Twining  looked  after  him  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  slapping  his  legs,  lie 
muttered,  pleasantly,  "  Wliat  fun!"  and 
took  the  road  toward  the  house. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  TWO  "  FINE  LADIES  "  PASS  THE  MORNING. 

In  a  room  of  moderate  size,  whose  fur- 
niture   was    partly  composed   of    bygone 


finery  and  some  articles  of  modern  com- 
fort— a  kind  of  compromise  between  a 
royal  residence  and  a  hydropathic  estab- 
lishment— sat  two  ladies  at  an  open  win- 
dow, whicli  looked  out  upon  a  small  ter- 
race above  the  lake.  The  view  before 
them  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed 
in  Europe.  Inclosed,  as  in  a  frame,  be- 
tween the  snow-clad  Alps  and  the  wooded 
mountains  of  the  Brianza,  lay  the  lake,  its 
shores  one  succession  of  beautiful  villas, 
whose  gardens  descended  to  the  very  wa- 
ter. Although  the  sun  was  high,  the  great 
mountains  threw  the  shadows  half  way 
across  the  lake  ;  and  in  the  dim  depth  of 
shade,  tower  and  crag,  battlement  and 
precipice,  were  strangely  intermixed,  giv- 
ing to  the  picture  a  mysterious  grandeur 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  bright 
reality  of  the  opposite  shore,  Avhere  fruit 
and  flowers,  gay  tapestries  from  casements, 
and  floating  banners,  added  color  to  the 
scene. 

Large  white-sailed  boats  stole  peacefully 
along,  loaded,  half-mast  high,  with  water- 
melons and  garden  stores  ;  the  golden  pro- 
duce glittering  in  the  sun,  and  glowing  in 
the  scarcely  rippled  Avater  beneath  them, 
while  the  low  chant  of  the  boatm,en  floated 
softly  and  lazily  through  the  air — meet 
sounds  in  a  scene  where  all  seemed  steeped 
in  a  voluptuous  repose. 

The  two  ladies  whom  we  have  mentioned 
were  not  impassioned  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Whenever  their  eyes  ranged  over 
it,  no  new .  brilliancy  awoke  in  them,  no 
higher  color  tinged  their  cheek.  One  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  with  many 
traces  of  beauty,  and  an  air  Avhich  denoted 
a  lifelong  habit  of  homage  and  deference. 
There  was  that  in  her  easy,  lounging  atti- 
tude, and  the  splendor  of  her  dress,  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  Lady  Lackington 
would  still  be  graceful,  and  even  extrava- 
gant, though  there  were  none  to  admire  the 
grace  or  be  dazzled  by  the  costliness.  Her 
companion,  though  several  years  younger, 
looked,  from  the  effects  of  delicate  health 
and  a  suffering  disposition,  almost  of  her 
own  age.  She,  too,  was  handsome  ;  but 
it  was  a  beauty  which  so  much  depended 
on  tint  and  color,  that  her  days  of  indispo- 
sition left  her  almost  bereft  of  good  looks. 
All  about  her,  her  low,  soft  voice,  her 
lieavily  raised  eyelids,  her  fair  and  blue- 
veined  hands,  the  very  carriage  of  her 
head,  pensively  thrown  forward,  Avere  so 
niiiny  ])rDtestations  of  one  who  asked  for 
sympathy  and  compassion ;  and  who, . 
whether  with  reason  or  without,  firmly 
believed  herself  the  most  unhappy  crea- 
ture in  existence. 
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If  there  was  no  great  similarity  of  dispo- 
sition to  r.nilo  them,  there  was  a  bond  fully 
as  stroiip;.  They  wore  both  English  of  the 
same  order,  both  born  and  bred  up  in  a 
ritual  that  dictates  its  own  notions  of  good 
or  bad,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  well-bred 
and  vulgar,  of  riches  and  poverty.  Given 
any  person  in  society,  or  any  one  event  of 
their  lives,  and  these  two  ladies'  opinion 
upon  either  Avonld  have  been  certain  to 
harmonize  and  agree.  The  Avorld  for  them 
had  but  one  aspect ;  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  they  had  always  seen  it  from  the  one 
same  point  of  view.  They  had  not  (»ften 
met ;  they  had  seen  very  little  of  each 
other  for  years  ;  but  the  freemasonry  of 
class  supi^lied  all  the  place  of  affection,  and 
they  were  as  fond  and  as  confiding  as 
though  they  were  sisters. 

"1  must  say,"  said  the  viscountess,  in  a 
tone  full  of  reprobation,  'Hhat  is  shocking 
— actually  shameful ;  and,  in  yo^lr  place, 
I'd  not  endure  it'!" 

"I  have  become  so  habituated  to  sor- 
row," sighed  Lady  Grace — 

"  That  you  will  sink  under  it  at  last, 
my  dear,  if  this  man's  crnelties  be  not  put 
an  end  to.  You  really  must  allow  me  to 
speak  to  Lackington." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  of  the  slightest  service, 
I  assure  you.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  so 
plausible,  he'd  persuade  anyone  that  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of,  that  he  lived 
np  to  his  fortune,  that  his  means  Avere 
actually  crippled  ;  and  secondlv,  he'd  give 
such  pledges  for  the  future,  such  promises, 
that  it  would  be  downright  rudeness  to 
throw  a  doubt  on  their  sincerity." 

*' Why  did  you  niurry  him,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Lady  Lackington,  Avitli  a  little  sigh. 

'*I  married  him  to  vex  Ridout ;  Ave  had 
a  quarrel  at  that/t'/e  at  ChisAvick,  you  re- 
member, Tollertin'sy'f'/^.  Eidout  was  poor, 
and  felt  his  poverty.  I  don't  believe  1 
treated  his  scruples  quite  fairly.  I  knoAv 
I  OAvned  to  him  that  I  had  no  contempt 
for  riches — that  I  thought  Belgrave  square, 
and  the  opera,  and  diamonds,  and  a  smart 
equipage,  all  very  commendable  things  : 
and  Jack  said,  'Then,  there's  your  man. 
Twining  has  twenty  thousand  a  year.' 
'  But,  he  has  not  asked  me,'  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. Eidout  turned  away  Avithout  a  Avord. 
Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Adderlcy  Twining 
formally  proposed  for  my  hand,  and  Avas 
accepted." 

"And  Jack  Eidont  is  noAv  the  Marquis 
of  AUerton,"  said  Lady  Lackington. 

"I   know   it!"  said   the   other,    bitter- 

**  With  nigh  forty  thousand  a  year." 
''  I  know  it  ! "  cried  she  a2;ain. 


"■  And  the  handsomest  house  and  the 
finest  park  in  England." 

Tiic  other  Ijurst  into  tears,  and  hid  her 
face  between  her  hands. 

'•  There's  a  fate  in  these  things,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Lackington,  Avith  a  slight 
paleness  creeping  over  her  cheek.  ''That's 
all  Ave  can  say  about  them." 

"  What  have  you  done  Avitli  that  sAveet 
place  in  Hampshire  ?" 

"  Dingley  ?     It  is  let  to  Lord  Mauley." 

"  And  you  had  a  house  in  St.  James's 
square. " 

"It  is  Burridge's  Hotel,  noAV." 

Lady  Lackington  fanned  her  SAvarthy 
face  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said', 
"  And  hoAV  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"We  saw — that  is,  Twining  saw — an 
adA'ci'tisement  of  this  ncAV  establishment  in 
the  Galifjnani.  We  had  just  arrived  at 
Liege,  Avhen  he  discovered  a  vetturino  re- 
turning to  ]Milan  Avith  an  empty  carriage  ; 
he  accordingly  bargained  Avith  him  to  take 
us  on  here — I  forget  for  Avhat  sum — so  that 
we  left  our  oavu  carriage,  and  half  my  lug- 
gage, at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  and  set  oil  on 
our  three  Aveeks'  joui-ney.  We  have  been 
three  Aveeks  all  but  tAvo  days  on  the  road  ! 
My  maid  of  course  refused  to  tra>'el  in  this 
fashion,  and  Avent  back  to  Paris.  Courcel, 
his  OAvn  man,  rebelled  too,  Avliich  Twining, 
I  must  sayj  seemed  overjoyed  at,  and  gave 
him  such  a  character  for  honesty  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  never  could  have  hoped  for  ; 
and  so  Ave  came  on,  Avith  Geoi-ge  the  foot- 
man, and  a  Belgian  creature  I  picked  up 
at  the  hotel,  avIio,  except  to  tear  out  my 
hair  Avhen  she  brushes  it,  and  bruise  me 
whenever  she  hooks  a  dress,  has  really  no 
other  gift  under  lieaA'Cn." 

"And  you  actually  came  all  this  Avay  by 
vetturino  ?" 

Lady  Grace  nodded  a  sad  assent,  and 
sighed  deeply. 

"  Wliat  does  he  mean  by  it,  my  dear  ? 
The  man  must  have  some  deep,  insidious 
design  in  all  this  ; — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  think  so  myself,  sometimes,"  replied 
she,  sorroAvfully.  And  now  their  eyes  met, 
and  they  remained  looking  steadily  at  each 
other  for  some  seconds.  Whatever  Lady 
Grace's  secret  thoughts,  or  Avhatever  the 
dark  piercing  orbs  of  her  companion  served 
to  intimate,  true  is  it  that  she  blushed  till 
her  cheek  became  crimson  ;  and  as  she  rose, 
and  walked  out  upon  the  terrace,  her  neck 
Avas  aflame  Avith  the  emotion. 

"  He  never  married  ?"  said  Lady  Lack- 
ington. 

"  jSTo  !  "  said  Lady  Grace,  without  turn- 
ing her  head.  And  there  Avas  a  silence  on 
both  sides. 
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Oh  dear  !  how  much  of  the  real  story  of 
our  lives  passes  Avithout  expression — how 
much  of  the  secret  mechanism  of  our 
hearts  moves  without  a  sound  in  the  ma- 
chinery ! 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Lady  Lackington, 
at  last,  '■  his  lot  is  just  as  sad  as  your  own. 
I  mean,''  added  she,  "  that  he  feels  it  so.'" 

Tliere  was  no  answer,  and  she  resumed. 
"  Not  but  men  generally  treat  these  things 
lightly  enough.  They  have  their  clubs^ 
and  their  houses  of  parliament,  and  their 
shooting.  Are  you  ill,  dearest  ?"  cried 
she,  as  Lady  Grace  tottered  feebly  back 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"No,"  said  she.  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I'm 
only  tired  !"  And  there  was  an  inexpres- 
sible melancholy  in  the  tone  as  she  spoke  it. 

"  And  I'm  tired  too  !  "  said  Lady  Lack- 
ington,  drearily.  "There  is  a  tyranny  in 
the  routine  of  these  places  quite  insupport- 
able— the  hours,  the  discipline,  the  diet, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  dreadful  people 
one  meets  with."  Though  Lady  Grace  did 
not  seem  very  attentive,  this  was  a  theme 
the  speaker  loved  to  improve,  and  so  she 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  house  and  its  in- 
habitants in  all  freedom.  French,  lius- 
sians,  and  Italians — all  were  passed  in  re- 
view, and  very  smartly  criticised,  till  sh^ 
arrived  at  "  those  atrocious  O'Reillys,  that 
my  lord  will  persist  in  threatening  to  pre- 
"sent  to  me.  Now  one  knows  horrid  peo})le 
when  they  arc  very  rich,  or  very  well  versed 
in  some  speculation  or  other — mines,  or 
railroads,  or  the  like — and  when  their  ad- 
vice is  so  much  actual  money  in  your 
pocket  —  just,  for  instance,  as  my  lord 
knows  that  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn — " 

"  Oh  !  he's  a  great  ally  of  Mr.  Twining; 
at  least,  I  have  heard  his  name  a  hundred 
times  in  connection  with  business  mat- 
ters." 

"You  never  saw  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  I,  but  once  ;  but  I  confess  to  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  him.  They  tell 
me  he  can  do  anything  he  pleases  Avith 
each  house  of  parliament,  and  h.as  no  in- 
considerable influence  in  a  sphere  yet  high- 
er. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  Duke 
of  Wycombe's  affairs  were  all  set  to  rights 
by  his  agency,  and  Lady  Muddleton's  di- 
vorce bill  was  passed  by  his  means." 

The  word  ''divorce"  seemed  to  rally 
Lady  Grace  from  her  fit  of  musing,  and 
she  said,  "  Is  that  certain  ?  " 

"  Julia  herself  says  so,  that's  all.  He  got 
a  bill,  or  an  act,  or  a  clause^  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  inserted,  by  which  she  succeed- 
ed in  her  suit,  and  she  is  now  as  free — as 
free  -" 


"As  I  am  not  !  "  broke  in  Lady  Grace, 
with  a  sad  effort  at  a  smile. 

"To  be  sure,  there  is  a  little  scandal  in 
the  matter,  too.  They  say  tlnit  old  Lord 
Brook  dale  was  very  soft  himself  in  that 
quarter." 

"  The  chancellor  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
G  race. 

"  And  why  not,  dear  ?  You  remember 
the  old  refrain,  '  No  age,  no  station  ' — what 
is  it  ? — and  the  next  line  goes — '  To  sove- 
reign beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee.' 
Julia  is  rather  proud  of  the  triuini)h  her- 
self ;  she  says  it  is  like  a  victory  in  China, 
where  the  danger  is  very  little  and  the 
spoils  considerable  ! " 

"  ]\Ir.  Spicer,  my  lady,"  said  a  servant, 
entering,  "'  wishes  to  know  if  your  ladyship 
will  receive  him." 

"  Not  this  morning  ;  say  I'm  engaged  at 
present.  Tell  him —  But  perhaps  you 
have  no  objection — shall  we  have  him  in  ?  " 

"Just  as  you  please.  I  don't  know 
him." 

Lady  Lackington  whispered  a  word  or 
twO;  and  then  added  aloud,  "  And  one  al- 
ways finds  them  '  nsef  ul,'  my  dear  ! " 

Mr.  Spicer,  when  denuded  of  top-coat, 
cap,  and  woolen  wrapper,  as  Ave  saw  him 
last,  was  a  slightly  made  man,  middle- 
sized,  and  middle-aged,  Avith  an  air  suffi- 
ciently gentlemanlike  to  pass  muster  in  any 
ordinary  assemblage.  To  borrow  an  illus- 
tration from  the  pursuits  he  was  versed  in, 
he  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  fash- 
ion that  a  "  Aveed  "  does  to  a  "  winner  of 
the  Derby  " — that  is  to  say,  to  an  uneducat- 
ed eye,  there  Avould  have  seemed  some  re- 
semblance ;  and  just  as  the  "weed"  coun- 
terfeits the  racer  in  a  certain  loose  awk- 
Avardncss  of  stride  and  an  nngainly  show 
of  power,  so  did  he  appear  to  have  certain 
characteristics  of  a  class  that- he  merely 
mixed  Avith  on  sufferance,  and  imitated  in 
some  easy  "externals."  The  language  of 
any  profession  is,  hoAvever,  a  great  leveler; 
and  Avhether  the  cant  be  of  the  "House," 
Westminster  Hall,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  mess  table,  or  the  "turf,"  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  at  first  blush  to  dis- 
tinguish the  real  practitioner  from  the 
mere  pretender.  Now  Spicer  Avas  what  is 
called  a  gentleman  rider,  and  he  had  all 
the  slang  of  his  craft,  which  is,  more  or 
less,  the  slang  of  men  Avho  move  in  a  very 
different  sphere. 

As  great  landed  proprietors  of  aml)itious 
tendencies  Avill  bestow  a  qualification  to 
sit  in  Parliament  upon  some  man  of  tow- 
ering abilities  and  small  fortune,  so  d'd 
certain  celebrities  of  the  turf  confer  i 
similar  social  qualification  on  Spicer  ;  ana 
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by  enabling  him  to  "  associate  with  the 
world,"  enij)Ower  themselves  to  utilize  liis 
talents  and  make  use  of  his  capabilities. 
In  this  great  parliament  of  the  field, 
therefore,  Spicer  s;it ;  and  though  for  a 
very  small  and  obscure  borough,  yet  he 
had  his  place,  and  was  '*  ready  when 
wanted." 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Spicer  ? "  said  Lady 
Lackington,  arrunging  the  folds  of  hor 
dress  as  lie  came  forward,  and  intimating 
by  the  action  that  he  was  not  to  delude 
liimself  into  any  expectation  of  toucliing 
her  hand.  "My  lord  told  me  you  were 
here." 

Spiccr  bowed,  and  muttered,  and  looked, 
as  though  ho  were  waiting  to  be  formally 
presented  to  the  other  lady  in  com})any  ; 
but  Lady  Lackington  had  not  the  most  re- 
mote intention  of  bestowing  on  him  such 
a  mark  of  recognition,  and  merely  an- 
swered the  mute  a})peal  of  his  features  by 
a  dry  "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

And  Mr.  Spicer  did  sit  down,  and  of  a 
verity  his  position  denoted  no  excess  of 
ease  or  enjoyment.  It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  appear  perfectly  at  home, 
that  he  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  the 
very  calmest  self-possession,  maybe  he 
even  passed  somewhat  the  frontier  of 
lackadaisical  tei'ritory  he  assumed,  for  he 
slapped  his  boot  with  his  whip  in  a  jaunty 
affectation  of  indifference. 

"  Pray,  don't  do  that ! "  said  Lady  Lack- 
ington ;  "  it  worries  one  !" 

He  desisted,  and  a  very  awkward  silence 
of  some  seconds  ensued  ;  at  length  she 
said,  "  There  was  something  or  other  I 
Avanted  to  ask  you  about  ;  you  can't  help 
me  to  it,  can  you  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  my  lady.  Was  it  any- 
thing about  sporting  matters  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  but  now  tiiat  you  remind  me, 
all  that  information  you  gave  me  about 
Glaucus  was  wrong,  he  came  in  'a  bad 
third.'  My  lord  laughed  at  me  for  losing 
my  money  on  him,  and  said  he  was  the 
worst  horse  of  the  lot." 

"Very  sorry  to  differ  with  his  lord- 
ship," said  Spicer,  deferentially,  '-but  he 
was  the  favorite  up  to  Tuesday  evening, 
when  tScott  declared  that  he'd  win  witli 
Rig  the  Market.  I  then  tried  to  get  four 
to  one  on  Flycatcher,  to  square  your  book, 
but  the  stable  was  nobbled." 

"'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  jargon,  my 
dear?"  said  Lady  Lackington.  "You 
don't  understand  one  syllable  of  it,  I'm 
certain." 

Spicer  smirked  and  made  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  a  bow,  as  though  even  this  ref- 
erence to  him  would  serve  for  an  intro- 


,  duction  ;  but  Lady  Grace  met  the  advance 
with  a  haughty  stare  and  a  look  that  said, 
:  as  plainly  as  any  words,  "At  your  peril, 
J  sir  ?  " 

j  "Well,  one  thing  is  certain  !"  said  Lady 
I  Lackington,  "  notliing  that  you  predicted 
turned  out  afterward.  Glaucus  was  beat- 
en, and  I  lost  my  three  hundred  pounds — 
only  fancy,  dearest,  three  huiTdred  jmunds, 
with  which  one  could  do  so  many  things  ! 
I  wanted  it  in  fifty  ways,  and  I  never  con- 
templated leaving  it  with  the  legs  at  New- 
market." 

"  Not  the  legs,  I  assure  you,  my  lady — 
not  the  legs.  I  made  your  Ijook  with 
Colonel  Stamford  and  Gore  Middleton." 

'■'As  if  I  cared  who  won  it  I"  said  she, 
haughtily. 

"  I  never  knew  that  you  tempted  fortune 
in  this  fashion!"  said  Lady  Grace,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  1  do  so  very  rarely,  my  dear.  I  think 
mining  shares 'are  better,  or  Guatemala 
state  bonds.  I  realized  very  handsomely 
indeed  upon  them  two  years  ago.  To  be 
sure  it  was  Dunn  that  gave  me  the  hint  : 
he  dined  with  us  at  the  Hotel  de  Windsor, 
and-  I  asked  him  to  pay  a  small  sum  for 
me  to  Here's  people,  and  when  I  counted 
the  money  out  to  him,  he  said,  '  Why  not 
buy  in  some  of  those  Guanaxualo  shares  ; 
they'll  be  be  up  to' — I  forget  what  he 
said — 'before  a  month.  Let  Storr  Avait, 
and  you'll  pay  him  in  full'  And  he  was 
quite  right,  as  I  told  you.  I  realized  about 
eight  hundred  pounds  on  my  venture." 

"If  Glaucus  liad  won,  my  lady — " 

"  Don't  tell  me  what  I  should  have 
gained,"  broke  she  in.  "  It  only  provokes 
one  the  more,  and  above  all,  Spicer,  no 
more  information.  I  detest '  information.' 
And  now,  what  was  it  I  had  to  say  to  you  ; 
really  your  memory  would  seem  to  be  fail- 
ing you  completely.    "What  could  it  be?" 

"It  couldn't  be  that  roan  filly — '' 

"  Of  course  it  couldn't.  I  really  must 
endeavor  to  persuade  you  that  my  tlioughts 
occasionally  stray  beyond  the  stable.  By 
the  way,  you  sold  those  gray  carriage 
horses  for  nothing.  You  always  told  me 
they  were  the  handsomest  pair  in  London, 
and  yet  you  say  I'm  exceedingly  lucky  to 
get  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for 
them." 

"  You  forget,  my  lady,  that  Bloomfield 
was  a  roarer—" 

"  AVell,  you  really  are  in  a  tormenting 
mood  this  morning,  Spicer.  Just  bethink 
you,  now,  if  there's  anything  more  you  have 
to  say,  disagreeable  aiid  unpleasant,  and  say 
it  at  once ;  you  have  made  Lady  Grace 
quite  ill — " 
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*'No,  only  tired!"  siglied  lior  friend, 
with  a  meliincholy  smile. 

"Now  I  renieinl)er,"  cried  Lady  Lack- 
ington,  '*it  was  about  that  liousc  at  Flo- 
rence. I  don't  think  wo  shall  jiass  any 
ti'me  there,  but  in  case  wo  should,  I  should 
like  that  Zapponi  palace,  Avith  the  large 
terrace  on  the  Arno,  and  there  must  be  no 
one  on  the  gvonnd-floor,  mind  that ;  and 
I'll  not  give  more  than  I  gave  formerly — 
perhaps  not  so  much.  But,  above  all,  re- 
member, that  if  we  decide  to  go  on  to 
Eome,  that  I'm  not  bound  to  it  in  the 
lease,  and.  he  must  new-carpet  that  large 
drawing-room,  and  I  must  have  the  little 
boudoir  hung  in  blue,  with  muslin  over  it, 
not  pink.  Pink  is  odious,  except  in  a 
dressing-room.  You  will  yourself  look  to 
the  stables  ;  they  require  considerable  al- 
teratioii,  and  there's  something  about  the 
dining-room — what  was  it  ? — Lord  Lack- 
ington  will  remember  it.  But  perhaps  I 
have  given  you  as  many  directions  as  your 
head  will  bear." 

"I  almost  think  so  too,  my  lady,"  mut- 
tered he,  with  a  half-dogged  look. 

''  And  be  sure,  Si^ieer,  that  we  have  that 
cook — Antoine — if  wo  should  want  him. 
Don't  let  him  take  a  place  till  we  decide 
where  we  shall  stop." 

"You  are  aware  that  he  insists  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  month,  and  his 
wine:" 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  good  you 
are,  if  I  am  to  negotiate  with  these  crea- 
tures myself!"  said  she,  haughtily.  "I 
must  say,  Lady  Grace  will  suspect  that  I 
have  rather  overrated  your  little  talents, 
Spicer. "  And  Lady  Grace  gave  a  smile 
that  might  mean  any  amount  of  ap]")roval 
or  depreciation  recpiired.  "I  shall  not 
want  that  saddle  now,  and  you  must  make 
that  man  take  it  back  again." 

"  But  I  fear,  my  lady—" 

"  There,  don't  be  tiresome  !  "What  is 
that  odious  bell  ?  Oh,  it's  the  dinner  of 
these  creatures.  You  dine  at  the  table 
d'hote,  I  think,  so  pray  don't  let  us  keep 
you.  You  can  drop  in  to-morrow.  Let 
me  sec,  about  two,  or  half-past.  Good-by 
— good-by." 

And  so  ilr.  Spicer  retired.  The  bow 
Lady  Grace  vouchsafed  being  in  reality 
addressed  rather  to  one  of  the  figures  on 
her  fan  than  to  himself. 

"  One  gets  a  habit  of  thesQ  kind  of  peo- 
ple," said  Lady  Lackington,  as  the  door 
closed  after  him  ;  "but  really  it  is  a  bad 
habit." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Lady  Grace,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  To  be  sure,  there  are  now  and  then 


occasions  when  you  can't  em})loy  exactly  a 
servant.  There  are  petty  negotiations 
which  require  a  certain  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment, and  there  they  are  useful.  Be- 
sides," said  she,  with  a  luilf-sneering  laugh, 
"  there's  a  fashion  in  them,  and,  like 
Blenheim  spaniels,  every  one  must  have 
one,  and  the  smaller  the  better  ! " 

"  Monsignore  Clifford,  my  lady,  to  know 
if  you  receive,"  said  a  servant,  entering. 

"  Oil,  certainly.  I'm  charmed,  my  dear 
Grace,  to  present  to  you  tlie  most  agreea- 
ble man  of  all  Rome.  He  is  English,  but 
'  went  over,'  as  they  call  it,  and  is  now 
high  in  tlie  pope's  favor." 

These  words,  hurriedly  uttered  as  they 
were,  had  been  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
visitor  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  of  about  five-and-thirty, 
dressed  in  deep  black,  and.  wearing  a  light 
blue  ribbon  across  his  white  neckcloth. 
He  advanced  with  all  the  ease  of  good 
breeding,  and  taking  Lady  Lackington's 
hand,  he  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  with 
the  polished  grace  of  a  courtier. 

After  a  formal  presentation  to  Lady 
Grace,  he  took  a  seat  between  the  two 
ladies. 

"I  am  come  on,  for  vie,  a  sad  errand, 
my  lady,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  peculiar 
depth  and  sweetness,  in  which  the  very 
slightest  trace  of  a  foreign  accent  was  de- 
tectible — "  it  is  to  say  good-by  !  " 

"You  quite  shock  me,  Monsignore.  I 
always  hoped  you  were  here  for  our  own 
time?' 

"  I  believed  and  wished  it  also,  my  lady  ; 
but  I  have  received  a  peremptory  order  to 
return  to  Rome.  His  holiness  desires  to 
see  me  at  once.  There  is  some  intention, 
1  understand,  of  naming  me  as  the  nuncio 
at  Florence.  Of  course  this  is  a  secret  as 
yet."  And  he  turned  to  each  of  the  ladies 
in  succession. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  charming — at  least 
for  any  one  happy  enough  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  my  friend  Lady  Grace  is 
one  of  the  fortunate." 

Monsignore  bowed  in  gratitude  to  the 
com])liment,  but  contrived,  as  he  bent  his 
head,  to  throw  a  covert  glance  at  his  future 
neighbor,  with  the  result  of  which  he  did 
not  seem  displeased. 

"  I  must  of  course,  then,  send  you  back 
those  interesting  books,  which  I  have  only 
in  ]iart  read  ?  " 

"By  no  means,  my  lady;  they  are 
yours,  if  you  will  honor  mo  by  accepting 
"them.  If  the  subject  did  not  forbid  the 
epithet,  I  should  call  them  trifles." 

"  ]\Ionsignore  insists  on  my  reading  the 
'  Controversy,' dear  Lady  Grace:  but  how 
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i  am  to  continue  my  studies  witliout  liis 
guidance — " 

*' Wo  can  correspond,  my  lady,"  f|uick]y 
broke  in  the  other.  "  \'()n  can  state  t(^ 
nie  whatever  doubts — dilhcuitics,  perhaps, 
were  the  bettor  word — occur  to  you  ;  I 
sliall  be  but  too  Inippy  and  too  proud  to 
offer  you  tlie  solution  ;  and  if  jny  Lady 
Crace  'I'wining  would  condescend  to  accept 
m9  in  the  same  ca])acity — '' 

She  bowed  blandly,  and  he  went  on. 

'•'There  is  a  little  tract  here,  hy  the  Car- 
dinal Balbi — *  5'lowers  of  St.  Joseph'  is 
the  title.  The  style  is  simple  but  touch- 
ing— 'the  invitation'  scarcely  to  be  re- 
sisted." 

"I  think  you  told  me  T  should  like  the 
cardinal  personally,"  broke  in  Lady  Lack- 
ington. 

"  His  j_nninence  is  charming,  my  lady 
— such  goodness,  such  gentleness,  and  so 
much  of  the  very  higliest  order  of  conver- 
sational agreeability." 

"Monsignore  is  so  polite  as  to  promise 
us  introductions  at  Rome,"  continued  she, 
addressing  Lady  Grace,  "and  amongst 
those,  too,  v/ho  are  never  approached  by 
our  countrymen." 

"  The  Alterini,  the  Fornisari,  the  Bal- 
betti,"  proudly  repeated  JMonsignore. 

"  All  ultra-exclusives,  you  ujulerstand," 
whispered  Lady  Lackinglou  to  her  friend, 
"  who  wouldn't  tolerate  the  English." 

"How  charming!"  ejaculated  Lady 
Grace,  with  a  languid  enthusiasm. 

"The  Roman  nobility,"  continued  Lady 
Lackington,  "stands  proudly  forward,  as 
the  only  society  in  Europe  to  which  the 
traveling  Englisli  cannot  obtain  access." 

"  Tliey  have  other  prejudices,  my  lady 
— if  I  may  so  dare  to  call  sentiments  in- 
spired by  higher  influences — than  those 
which  usually  sway  society.  These  preju- 
dices are  all  in  favor  of  such  as  regard  our 
Cliurch,  if  not  with  the  devotion  of  true 
followers,  at  least  with  the  respect  and 
veneration  that  rightfully  attach  to  the 
first-born  of  Christianity." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Lackington,  as.  though 
not  knowing  very  avoII  to  what,  she  gave 
her  assent,  and  tlien  added,  "  I  own  to  you 
I  have  always  experienced  a  sort  of  awe — a 
sense  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ?" 

"  Devotion,  my  lady,"  blandly  mur- 
mured Monsignore,  Avhile  his  ej'es  were 
turned  on  her  with  a  paraj)hrase  of  the 
sentiment. 

"Just  so.  I  have  always  felt  it  on  en- 
tering one  of  your  churciies — the  solemn 
stillness,  the  gloomy  indistinctness,  the 
softened  tints,  the  swelling  notes  of  the 
organ — you  know  what  I  mean." 
vol..  II. — 23 


"And  when  such  emotions  arc  ctherial 
izod,  when,  rising  above  material  influences, 
they  are  associated  with  thoughts  of  what 
is  alone  thought-worthy,  with  Iiojk'S  of 
what  alone  dignilies  hope,  imagine,  then, 
the  blessed  beatitiule,  tiie  heavenly  ecstasy 
they  inspire." 

Monsignore  had  now  warmed  to  his  work, 
and  very  ingeniously  sketched  out  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  a  creed  that  accommodated  itself 
so  beautifully  to  every  temperament — that 
gave  so  much  and  yet  exacted  so  little — 
that  ])oisoncd  no  pleasures — discoui-aged 
no  indulgences — but  left  evei-y  enjoyment 
open  with  its  price  attached  to  it,  just  as 
objects  arc  ticketed  in  a  bazaar.  He  had 
much  to  say,  too,  of  its  soothing  consola- 
tions— its  devices  to  alleviate  sorrow  and 
cheat  affliction  —  while  such  was  its 
sympathy  for  poor  suffering  humanity, 
that  even  the  very  caprices  of  temi)er-^ 
the  mere  whims  of  fancied  depression — 
were  not  deemed  unworthy  of  its  pious 
cai-e. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  ladies  would 
have  accorded  to  a  divine  of  their  own  per- 
suasion the  same  degree  of  favor  and  atten- 
tion that  they  now  bestowed  on  Monsignore 
Clifford.  Perhaps  his  manner  in  discuss- 
ing certain  belongings  of  his  Church  was 
more  entertaining  ;  perhai)s,  too — we  hint 
it  with  deference — that  there,  was  some- 
thing like  a  forbidden  pleasure  in  tiius  tres- 
passing into  the  domain  of  Rome.  His* 
light  and  playful  style  was,  however,  a  fas- 
cination amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  interest  he  excited.  If  he  dwelt  but 
passingly  on  the  dogmas  of  his  Church,  he 
was  eloquently  diffuse  on  its  millinery. 
Copes,  stoles,  and  vestments  he  reveled  in  ; 
and  there  was  a  picturesque  splendor  in  his 
description  of  ceremonial  that  left  the  best 
"effects"  of  the  opera  far  behind.  How 
gloriously,  too,  did  he  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Madonna,  the  costliness  of 
her  gems,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  diadem  ! 
How  incidentally  did  he  display  a  rap- 
turous veneration  for  loveliness,  and  a 
very  pretty  taste  in  dress  !  In  a  vvord,  as 
they  both  confessed,  "he  was  charming." 
There  was  a  downy  softness  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, a  sense  of  repose  even  in  his  very 
insistance,  peculiarly  pleasant  to  those 
who  like  to  have  their  sensations,  like 
their  perfumes,  as  Aveak  and  as  faint  as 
possible. 

''  1'hcre  is  a  tact  and  delicacy  about  these 
men  from  which  our  people  might  take  a 
lesson,"  said  Lady  Lackington,  as  the  door 
closed  after  him. 

"  Xoxy  true,"  sighed  Lady  Grace  ;  "ours 
arc  really  dreadful." 
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CIIAl'TER    III. 

A   FATHER   AND   A    DAUGHTKR. 

A  DREARY  eveniiii^  lute  in  October,  a 
cold  thin  riiiii  fiiJIing,  iincl  a  low  Availing 
wind  si^'liiiig  through  the  leafless  bi'aiiclies 
of  the  trees  in  MeiTion  square,  made  Dub- 
lin seem  as  sad-looking  and  desei'ted  as 
need  be.  The  ])rincii)al  inhal)itants  had 
not  yet  returned  to  their  homes  for  the 
winter,  and  the  houses  "woi'o  that  melan- 
choly look  of  vacancy  and  desertion  so 
strikingly  depressing.  One  sound  alone 
awoke  the  echoes  in  that  silence  :  it  was 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  large  and 
pretentious  mansion  in  the  mWdle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  square.  Twojiersons  had 
been  standing  at  the  door  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  by  every  effort  of  knocker 
and  bell  endeavoring  to  obtain  admittance. 
One  of  these  was  a  tall,  erect  man  of  about 
fifty,  whose  appearance  but  too  plainly  in- 
dicated that  most  painful  of  all  struggles 
between  poverty  and  a  certain  pretension. 
White-seamed  and  threadbare  as  was  his 
coat,  he  wore  it  buttoned  to  the  top  with  a 
sort  of  military  smartness,  his  shabby  hat 
was  set  on  with  a  kind  of  jaunty  air,  and 
his  bushy  whiskers,  combed  and  frizzed  out 
with  care,  seemed  a  species  of  protest 
against  being  thought  as  humble  as  certain 
details  of  dress  might  bespeak  him.  At 
•his  side  stood  a  young  girl,  so  like  him  that 
a  mere  glance  proclaimed  her  to  be  his 
daughter,  and  although  in  her  appearance 
also  narrow  means  stood  confessed,  there 
was  an  unmistakable  something  in  her 
calm,  quiet  features,  and  her  patient  ex- 
pression, that  declared  she  bore  her  lot  Avitli 
a  noble  and  high-hearted  courage. 

*•  One  trial  more,  Bella,  and  I'll  give  it 
up,"  cried  he,  angrily,  as,  seizing  the 
knocker,  he  shook  the  strong  door  with  the 
rapping,  while  he  jingled  the  bell  with 
equal  violence.  "  If  they  don't  come  now, 
it  is  because  they've  seen  who  it  is,  or  may- 
be— " 

"  There,  see,  papa,  there's  a  windoAV 
opening  above,"  said  the  girl,  stepping  out 
into  the  rain  as  she  spoke. 

"■  What  d'ye  mean,  do  ye  want  to  break 
in  the  door  ?"  cj-ied  a  harsh  voice,  as  the 
wizened,  hag-like  face  of  a  very  dirty  old 
woman  api)eared  from  the  third  story. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn 
is  at  home,"  cried  the  man. 

"  He  is  not ;  he's  abroad — in  France." 

"  When  is  he  expected  back  ?  "  asked  he 
again. 

"  Maybe  in  a  week,  maybe  in  three 
weeks." 


''Have  any  letters  come  for  Mr.  Kullett  ? 
—  Ca})tain  Kellett  " — said  he,  quickly  cor- 
recting himself. 

"^•o  !" 

And  a  bang  of  the  AvindoAV  as  the  head 
Avas  AvithdraAvn,  finished  the  collo((uy. 

"  That's  pi-etty  conclusive  any  way, 
Bella,"  said  he,  with  an  attempt  to  laugh. 
"I  suppose  there's  no  use  in  staying  here 
longer.  Poor  child,"  added  ho,  as  he 
watched  her  i)reparations  against  the  storm, 
"you'll  be  Avet  to  the  skin!  I  think  Ave 
must  take  a  car,  eh,  Bella  ?  I  will  take  a 
car."  And  he  put  an  emphasis  on  the 
Avord  that  sounded  like  a  firm  resolve. 

"  No,  no,  p:ipa  ;  neither  of  us  ever  fear- 
ed rain." 

"And,  by  George!  it  can't  spoil  our 
clothes,  Bella,"  said  ho,  laughing  witli  a 
degree  of  jocularity  that  sounded  astonish- 
ing even  to  himself,  for  he  quicl^ly  added, 
"  but  I  will  have  a  car  ;  wait  a  moment 
here  under  the  porch  and  I'll  get  one." 

And  before  she  could  interpose  a  word, 
he  Avas  off  and  away  at  a  speed  that  showed 
the  vigor  of  a  younger  man. 

"It  Avon't  do,  Bella,"  he  said,  as  he  came 
back  again;  "there's  only  one  fellow  on 
the  stand,  and  he'll  not  go  under  half  u 
crown.  I  pushed  him  hard  for  one  and 
sixpence,  but  he'd  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  I 
thought — that  was,  I  kncAV  well — you  would 
be  angry  with  me." 

"  Of  course,  papa  ;  it  would  be  mere 
Avaste  of  money,"  said  she,  hastily.  "  An 
hour's  Avalk — at  most  an  hour  and  a  half — 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  And  now  let  us 
set  out,  foi"  it  is  groAving  late." 

Tliere  Avere  few  in  the  street  as  they 
passed  along  ;  a  stray  creature  or  so,  house- 
less and  ragged,  sh'uffled  onward  ;  an  odd 
loiterer  stood  for  shelter  in  an  archway,  or 
a  chance  passer-by,  Avith  ample  coat  and 
umbrella,  seemed  to  defy  the  pelting  storm, 
while  cold  and  dripping  they  plodded.along 
in  silence.' 

"  That's  old  Barrington's  house,  Bella," 
said  he,  as  they  passed  a  large  and  dreary- 
looking  mansion  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  ;  *'  many's  the  pleasant  evening  I 
spent  in  it." 

She  muttered  something,  but  inaudibly, 
and  they  went  on  as  before. 

"  I  Avonder  Avhat's  going  on  here  to-day. 
It  was  Sir  Dyke  Morris  used  to  live  here 
when  I  knew  it."  And  he  stopped  at  an 
open  door,  where  a  Hood  of  light  poured 
forth  into  the  street.  "  That's  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  Bella,  that's  just  gone  in.  There's 
a  dinner-party  theie  to-day,"  Avhispered  he, 
as,  half  reluctant  to  go,  he  still  peered  into 
the  hall. 
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Slic  drew  him  gently  forward,  find  lie 
seemed  to  liave  fallen  into  a  reverie,  as  he 
muttered  at  intervals, 

"Great  times — tine  times — plenty  of 
money — and  fellows  that  knew  how  to 
spend  it." 

Drearily  plashin;?  onward  thronnfh  wind 
and  rain,  their  frail  clothes  soaked  through, 
they  seldom  interchanged  a  word. 

"Lord  Drogheda  lived  there,  IV'lla," 
s;iid  he,  stopping  short  at  the  door  of  a 
splendidly  illuminated  hotel;  "  and  I  re- 
member the  time  I  was  as  free  and  welcome 
in  it  as  in  my  own  house.  My  head  used 
■  to  be  full  of  the  strnnge  things  that  hap- 
pened there  once.  Brown,  and  Barry  Fox, 
and  Tisdall,  and  the  rest  of  ns,  were  wild 
chaps  !  Faith,  my  darling,  it  wasn't  for 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  I  cared  in  those 
times,  or  the  like  of  him.  Davenport 
Dunn,  indeed  !" 

"It  is  strange  that  he  has  not  written  to 
us,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  a  bit  strange  ;  it's  small  tronble  he 
takes  about  ns.  Fll  bet  a  five-pound  note 
— I  mean,  Fll  lay  sixpence,"  said  he,  cor- 
recting himself  with  some  confusion  — 
"that  since  he  left  this  he  never  as  much 
as  bestowed  a  thought  on  us.  When  he 
got  me  that  beggarly  place  in  the  Custom 
House,  he  thought  he'd  done  with  me  out 
and  out.  Sixty  pounds  a  year  !  God  be 
with  the  time  I  gave  Peter  Flarris,  the  but- 
ler. Just  double  the  money  ! " 

As  they  talked  thus  they  gained  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  gradually  left  the 
lamps  and  the  well-lighted  shops  behind. 
Their  way  now  led  along  a  dreary  road  by 
the  seaside,  toward  the  little  bathing  vil- 
lage of  Clontarf,  beyond  which,  in  a  se- 
questered spot  called  the  Green  Lanes,  their 
humble  home  stood.  It  was  a  long  and 
melancholy  walk  ;  the  sorrowful  sounds  of 
the  sea  beating  on  the  shisgly  strand  ming- 
ling with  the  dreary  plashing  of  the  rain, 
while  farther  out  a  continuous  roar,  as  the 
waves  rolled  over  the  "North  Bull,"  added 
all  the  terrors  of  storm  to  the  miseries  of 
the  night. 

"The  winter  is  setting  in  early,"  said 
Kellett.  "  I  think  I  never  saw  a  severer 
night." 

"  A  sad  time  for  poor  fellows  out  at 
sea  ! "  said  the  girl,  as  she  turned  her  head 
toward  the  dreary  waste  of  cloud  and  water 
now  commingled  into  one. 

"'Tis  exactly  like  our  own  life,  out 
there,"  cried  he  ;  "  a  little  glimpse  of  light 
glimmering  every  noAV  and  then  through 
the  gloom,  but  yet  not  enough  to  cheer 
the  heart  and  give  courage  ;  but  all  black 
darkness  on  every  side." 


"  I'lu're  will  come  a  daybreak  at  last," 
said  the  girl,  assuredly. 

"Faith  !  I  sometimes  despair  about  it 
in  our  own  case."  said  he,  sighing  drear- 
ily. "To  think  of  ^»'hat  I  was  once,  and 
what  I  am  now  I  buffeted  about  and  ill 
used  by  a  set  of  scoundrels  that  I'd  not 
have  suffered  to  sit  down  in  my  kitchen. 
Keep  that  rag  of  a  shawl  across  your 
chest ;  you'll  be  destroyed  entirely,  Bella." 

"  We'll  soon  be  within  shelter  now,  and 
nothing  the  worse  for  this  weather  either 
of  us,"  replied  she,  almost  gayly.  "  Over 
and  over  again  have  you  told  me  what 
severe  seasons  you  have  braved  in  the 
hunting  field  ;  and,  after  all,  papa,  one 
can  surely  endure  as  much  for  duty  as 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure — not  to  say  that  our 
little  cottage  never  looks  more  home-like 
than  after  a  night  like  this." 

"It's  snug  enough  for  a  thing  of  the 
kind,"  murmured  he.  half  reluctantly. 

"And  Betty  will  have  such  a  nice  fire 
for  us,  and  we  shall  be  as  comfortable  and 
as  happy  as  though  it  were  a  fine  house, 
and  we  ourselves  fine  folk  to  live  in  it." 

"  The  Kelletts  of  Kellett's  Court,  and 
no  better  blood  in  Ireland,"  said  he.  stern- 
ly. "It  was  in  the  same  house  my  grand- 
father, Morgan  Kellett,  entertained  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  and  this  day,  as  I  stand  here, 
there  isn't  a  chap  in  the  Castle-yard  would 
touch  his  hat  to  me  !" 

"And  what  need  have  we  of  them, 
papa  ?  Will  not  our  pride  of  good  blood 
teach  ns  other  lessons  than  repining  ? 
Can't  we  show  the  world  that  a  gentleman 
born  bears  his  altered  fortunes  with  dig- 
nity?" 

"Ye're  right,  Bella,  that's  the  very 
thing  they  must  acknowledge.  There  isn't 
a- day  passes  that  I  don't  make  the  clerks 
in  the  Mong  room'  feel  the  difference 
between  ns.  '  No  liberties — no  familiari- 
ties, my  lads,'  I  say,  'keep  your  distance. 
For  though  my  coat  is  threadbare,  and 
my  hat  none  of  the  best,  the  man  inside 
them  is  Paul  Kellett  of  Kellett's  Court.' 
And  if  they  ask  Avhere  that  is,  I  say,  '  Look 
at  the  Gazetteer ' — it's  mighty  few  of  tliem 
has  their  names  there — 'Kellett's  Court, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Kellett  family, 
was  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.'" 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  pajni,  in  a  more 
humble  home  ;  but  you'll  see  how  cheery 
it  will  be." 

And  so  saying,  she  pushed  open  a  little 
wicket,  and,  ])assing  through  a  small  gar- 
den, gained  the  door  of  a  little  one-storied 
cottage,  almost  buried  in  honeysuckle. 
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*'Yes,  Betty,  wet  tlirougli ! ''  s:iid  she, 
Iraigliiiig,  iis  the  old  woiiiiui  liehl  up  her 
hands  in  horror;  ''but  get  pujni  his  slij)- 
pers  and  that  wai-m  dressing-gown,  and 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"  Arrah  !  why  didn't  yon  take  a  car  for 
her  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  that 
familiarity  which  old  and  tried  service 
warrants.  "Sure  the  child  will  get  her 
death  from  this  !" 

"  She  wouldn't  let  me ;  she  insisted  on 
walking  on  her  feet." 

"  Ayeh,  ayeh  ! "'  muttered  the  crone,  as 
she  placed  his  slippers  on  the  fender, 
"  sure  ye  oughtn't  to  mind  her.  She'd 
get  a  fever  rather  than  cost  you  a  shilling. 
Look  at  the  shoes  she's  wearin'." 

**  By  tlie  good  day !  you'll  drive  me 
mad — dean  mad!"  cried  he,  savagely. 
**  Don't  you  know  in  your  heart  that  we 
haven't  got  it  ?  Devil  a  rap  farthing  ; 
that  we're  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  ; 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  this  beggarly  place — " 

*'Now,  Betty,"  cried  the  girl,  entering 
— "now  for  our  tea,  and  that  delicious 
potato-cake  that  I  see  browning  there  be- 
fore the  fire." 

Poorly,  even  meanly,  dressed  as  she 
was,  there  was  in  her  that  gentle  look, 
and  graceful,  quiet  bearing,  that  relieved 
the  somber  aspect  of  a  room  which  spoke 
but  too  plainly  of  narrow  fortune  ;  and  as 
her  father  looked  at  her,  the  traces  of  re- 
cent displeasure  passed  from  his  face,  and 
her  eyes  brightened  up,  while  he  said, 

"  You  bring  a  blessing  with  the  very 
sound  of  your  voice,  darling."  And  he 
kissed  her  twice  as  he  spoke. 

"It  is  so  comfortable  to  be  here,  and  so 
snug,"  said  she,  seating  herself  at  his  side, 
"and  to  know  that  to-morrow  is  Sunday, 
and  that  we  have  our  lioliday  each  of  us 
Come,  papa,  confess  this  little  room  and 
its  bright  fire  are  very  cheery  !  And  I 
have  got  a  newspaper  for  you.  I  told 
Mrs.  llawksey  there  was  nothing  such  a 
treat  to  you  as  li  newspaper,  and  she  gave 
me  one." 

"  Ah  !  the  Trumpet  of  Lihertyr  said 
he,  opening  it.  "  We'll  "have  it  after  tea, 
Bella.  Is  there  anything  about  our  own 
county  in  it — Cork,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  looked  in  it  yet ;  but  we'll 
go  through  it  honestly,  papa,  for  I  know 
liow  conscientious  you  are  not  to  lose  a 
paragraph." 

"  'Tis  that  same  makes  a  man  agreeable 
in  society.  You  know  everything  if  you 
read  the  papers  :  accidents  and  marriages, 
the  rate  of  the  money  market,  the  state  of 
the  crops,  who  is  dining  with  the  queen, 
and  wiio  is  skating  on  the  Serpentine,  who 


is  ruined  at  Newmarket,  and  who  drowned 
at  sea,  and  then  all  about  the  playiiouses, 
and  tlie  wonderful  panoramas  ;  so  that, 
let  conversation  turn  how  it  will,  you're 
ready  for  it,  and  that's  the  reason,  Bella, 
you  must  go  thi'ongh  every  l)it  of  it.  It's 
like  hunting,  and  the  very  field  ])erha[)s 
you  don't  try,  is  just  the  one  you  find  a  fo.x 
in  ! " 

'' Well,  you'll  see.  I'll  beat  every  cover 
for  you  !  "  said  she,  laughing  ;  "  and  Mrs. 
llawksey  desires  to  have  it  back,  for  there 
is  something  about  the  alderman  having 
said  or  done — I  don't  know  what  or 
where." 

-  •'  How  T  hate  the  very  name  of  an  alder- 
man ! "  said  Kellett,  peevishly;  "regular 
vagabonds,  with  gilt  coaches  and  red  cloaks, 
running  about  ])rating  of  taxes  and  the 
pipe- water  !  The  devil  a  thing  I  feel  hard- 
er to  bear  in  my  poverty  than  to  think 
you're  a  visiting  governess  in  an  alder- 
man's family.  Paul  Kcllett's  daughter  a 
visiting  governess  ! " 

"  And  very  proud  am  I  to  be  thought 
equal  to  the  charge,"  said  she,  resolutely — 
"  not  to  say  how  grateful  to  you  for  having 
enabled  me  to  undertake  it." 

"  Myself  in  the  customs  is  nothing  ; 
that,  I'd  put  up  with.  Many  a  reduced 
gentleman  did  the  same.  Sam  Crozier  was 
a  marker  at  a  billiard-table  in  Tralee,  and 
Ennis  Magrath  was  an  overseer  on  the  very 
road  he  used  to  drive  his  four-in-hand. 
'Many  a  time,'  says  he,  'I  cursed  that 
fresh-broken  stone,  but  I  never  thought  I'd 
be  measuring  it  !  '  'Tis  the  Encundjered 
Court  has  brought  us  all  down,  Bella,  and 
there's  no  disgrace  in  bejng  ruined  with 
thousands  of  otiiers.  Just  begin  with  the 
sales  of  estates,  and  tell  us  who  is  next  for 
sentence.  God  forgive  me,  but  I  feel  a  kind 
of  i:)leasure  in  hearing  that  we're  all  swamp- 
ed together."       * 

The  girl  smiled  as  though  the  remark 
were  merely  uttered  in  levity  and  deserved 
no  more  serious  notice,  but  a  faint  sigh, 
which  she  could  not  repress,  betrayed  the 
sorrow  with  which  she  had  heard  it- 
She  opened  the  paper  and  glanced  at  its 
contents.  They  Avcre  as  varied  and  mul- 
tifarious as  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
weekly  "  channels  of  information."  What 
struck  her,  however,  most,  was  the  fact 
that,  turn  where  she  would,  the  name  of 
Davenport  Dunn  was  ever  conspicuous. 
Sales  of  property  displayed  him  as  the  chief 
creditor  or  petitioner  ;  charities  paraded 
him  as  the  first  among  the  benevolent ; 
joint-stock  companies  exhibited  him  as 
their  managing  director  ;  mines,  and  rail- 
roads,   and    telegraph    companies,    harbor 
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commi(-tecs,  and  boards  of  all  kinds,  gave 
him  the  iionors  of  large  type;  while  in  the 
fashionable  intelligence  from  abroad,  his  ar- 
rivals and  departures  were  duly  chronicled, 
and  a  letter  of  our  own  correspondent  from 
Venice  communicated  the  details  of  a  fare- 
well dinner  given  him,  with  a  "  ioixl  "  in 
the  chair,  by  a  number  of  those  who  had 
6o  frequently  partaken  of  his  splendid  hos- 
pitalities while  he  resided  in  that  city. 

"  Well— well— well  !  "  said  Kellett,  with 
a  pause  between  each  exclamation,  "  this  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  Old  Jerry  Dunn's 
son — the  brat  of  a  boy  1  remember  in  the 
charter  school  !  He  used  to  be  sent  at 
Christmas  time  np  to  Ely  place,  when  my 
father  was  in  town,  to  get  five  shillings  for 
a  Christmas-box  ;  and  I  mind  well  the  day 
he  was  asked  to  stay  and  dine  with  my  sis- 
ter Matty  and  myself,  and  he  taught  us  a 
new  game  with  six  little  bits  of  sticks,  how 
we  were  to  do  something,  I  forget  what  ; 
but  I  know  how  it  ended— he  won  every 
sixpence  we  had.  Matty  had  half  a  guinea 
in  gold  and  some  tenpeiHiy  pieces,  and  I 
had,  I  think,  about  fifteen  shillings,  and 
sorrow  a  rap  he  left  us  ;  and  worse  still,  I 
mortgaged  my  school  maps,  and  got  a  se- 
vere thrashing  for  having  lost  them  from 
old  White  in  Jervas  street ;  and  poor  Mat- 
ty's doll  was  confiscated  in  the  same  way, 
and  carried  off  with  a  debt  of  three-and- 
fourpence  on  her  head.  God  forgive  him, 
but  he  gave  us  a , sorrowful  night,  for  we 
cried  till  daybreak." 

''  And  did  you  like  liini  asa playfellow  ?" 
asked  she. 

"Now  that's  the  strangest  thing  of  all," 
said  Kellett,  smiling.  "Neither  Matty  nor 
myself  liked  him  ;  but  he  got  a  kind  of  in- 
fluence over  lis  that  was  downright  fasci- 
nation. No  matter  what  we,  thought  of 
doing  before  he  came,  when  he  once  set 
foot  in  the  room  everything  followed  his 
dictation.  It  wjisn't  that  he  was  overbear- 
ing or  tyrannical  in  the  least,  just  as  little 
could  you  say  that  he  was  insinuating  or 
flattering,  but  somehow,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct, we  fell  into  his  ways,  and  Avorked 
out  all  his  suggestions  just  as  if  we  Avere  mere 
agents  of  his  will.  Eesistance  or  opposition 
we  never  dreamed  of  while  he  was  present; 
but  after  he  was  gone  away,  once  or  twice 
there  came  the  thought  that  there  was 
something  very  like  slavery  in  all  this  sub- 
mission, and  we  began  to  concert  how  we 
might  throw  off  the  yoke. 

"  '  I  won't  play  toll-bar  any  more,'  said 
I,  resolutely;  'all  my  })ockot-money  is 
sure  to  go  before  it  is  over.' 

'•'  *  And  I,'  said  Matty,  •  won't  have  poor 
^'  Mopsy  "  tried  for  a  murder  again  ;  every 


time  she's  hanged,  some  of  the  wax  comes 
off  her  neck.' 

'•  We  encouraged  each  other  vigorously 
in  these  i-esolves,  but  before  he  was  naif  an 
hour  in  the  house  'Mopsy'  had  undergone 
the  last  sentence  of  the  law,  and  /  was  in- 
solvent." 

"  What  a  clever  rogue  he  must  have 
been  !  "  said  Bella,  laughing. 

"Wasn't  he  clever  !"  exclaimed  Kellett. 
"You  could  not  say  how — nobody  could 
say  how — but  he  saw  everything  the  mo- 
ment he  came  into  a  new  place,  and  mark- 
ed every  one's  face,  and  knew,  besides,  the 
impression  he  made  on  them,  just  as  if  he 
was  familiar  Avith  them  for  years." 

"  Did  you  continue  to  associate  with  him 
as  you  grew  up  ?  "  asked  she. 

"No  ;  Ave  only  knew  each  other  as  chil- 
dren. There  Avas  a  distressing  thing — a 
A-ery  distressing  thing — occurred  one  day  ; 
I'm  sure  to  this  very  hour  I  think  of  it  Avith 
sorrow  and  shame,  for  I  can't  belie\'e  he 
had  any'  blame  in  it.  We  were  playing  in 
a  room  next  my  father's  study,  and  run- 
ning every  noAv  and  then  into  the  study  ; 
and  there  Avas  an  old-fashioned  penknife — 
a  family  relic,  Avith  a  long  bloodstone  han- 
dle— lying  on  the  table,  and  Avhen  the  play 
Avas  OA'er,  and  Davy,  as  we  called  him,  had 
gone  home,  this  Avas  missing.  There  Avas 
a  search  made  for  it  high  and  low,  for  my 
father  set  great  value  on  it.  It  was  his 
great-great-grandmother's,  I  believe  ;  at  all 
CA'ents,  no  one  ever  set  eyes  on  it  afterAvard, 
and  nothing  Avould  persuade  my  father  but 
that  Davy  stole  it  !  Of  course  he  ncAer 
told  us  that  he  thought  so,  but  the  servant 
did,  and  Matty  and  myself  cried  tAvo  nights 
and  a  day  over  it,  and  got  really  sick. 

"I  remember  Avell  :  I  Avas  Avorking  by 
myself  in  the  garden,  Matty  Avas  ill  and  in 
bed,  Avhen  I  saw  a  tall  old  man,  dressed  like 
a  country  shopkeeper,  shown  into  the  back 
parlor,  where  my  father  was  sitting.  There 
Avas  a  bit  of  the  Avindow  open,  and  I  could 
hear  that  high  Avords  Avere  passing  betAA'een 
them,  and,  as  I  thought,  my  father  getting 
the  Avorst  of  it,  for  the  old  fellow  kept  re- 
peating, 'You'll  rue  it,  Mister  Kellett — 
you'll  rue  it  yet!'  And  then  my  father 
said,  'Give- him  a  good  horse-Avhipping, 
Dunn  ;  take  my  advice,  and  you'll  spare 
yourself  some  sorroAv,  and  save  him  from 
eVen  worse  hereafter.'  I'll  never  forget  the 
old  fellow's  face  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room.  'Davy  Avill  live  to  pay  you  off'  for 
this,'  said  he;  'and  if  you\-e  not  to  the 
fore,  it  will  be  your  children,  or  your  chil- 
dren's children,  Avill  have  to  "quit  the ' 
debt  ! ' 

"  We  never  saAV  DaA^y  from  that  hour  ,• 
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indeed,  we  were  strictly  forl)iddeii  ever  to 
utter  his  name,  and  it  was  only  when  ulone 
together  tliat  Matty  and  I  would  venture 
to  talk  of  liim,  and  cry  over — and  many  a 
time  we  did — the  happy  days  v/iien  we  had 
him  for  our  jilayfellow.  There  was  a 
species  of  martyrdom  now,  too,  in  his  fate, 
that  endeared  him  the  more  to  our  memo- 
ries— every  play  he  had  invented,  every 
spot  he  was  fond  of,  every  toy  ho  liked, 
were  hallowed  to  our  minds  like  relics.  At 
last  poor  Matty  and  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  we  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Davy,  assuring  him  of  our  fullest 
confidence  in  his  honor,  and  our  broken- 
hcartedness  at  separation  from  him.  We 
inveighed  stoutly  against  parental  tyranny, 
and  declared  ourselves  ready  for  open  re- 
bellion, if  he,  that  was  never  deficient  in  a 
device,  could  only  point  out  the  road.  We 
bribed  a  stable-boy.  with  all  our  conjoined 
resources  of  pocket-money,  to  convey  the 
epistle,  and  it  came  back  next  morning  to 
my  father,  inclosed  in  one  from  Davy  him- 
self, stating  that  he  could-  never  counte- 
nance acts  of  disobedience,  or  be  any  party 
to  a  system  by  which  chiklren  should  de- 
ceive their  parents.  I  was  sent  off  to  a 
boarding-school  the  same  Aveek,  and  poor 
Matty  committed  to  the  charge  of  Miss 
Morse,  a  vinegar-faced  old  maid,  that  poi- 
soned the  eight  best  years  of  her  life  ! " 
•'  And  when  did  you  next  hear  of  him  ?  " 
"  Of  Davy?  Let  me  see  :  the  next  time 
I  heard  of  him  was  Avhen  he  attempted 
to  enter  college  as  a  sizar,  and  failed. 
Somebody  or  other  mentioned  it  at  Kel- 
lett's  Court,  and  said  that  old  Dunn  was 
half  out  of  his  mind,  insisting  that  some 
injustice  was  dealt  out  to  his  son,  and  vow- 
ing he'd  get  the  member  for  somewhere  to 
bring  the  matter  before  Parliament,  Davy 
was  wiser,  however  ;  he  persuaded  his  fa- 
ther that,  by  agitating  the  question,  they 
would  only  give  notoriety  to  what,  if  left 
alone,  would  speedily  be  forgotten  ;  and 
Davy  was  right,  I  don't  think  there's 
three  men  now  in  tlie  kingdom  that  re- 
member one  word  about  thesizarship,  or  if 
they  do,  that  would  be  inlluenced  by  it  in 
any  dealings  they  might  have  with  Mr, 
Davenport  Dunn." 

"  What  career  did  he  adopt  after  that  ?" 
"He  became  a  tutor,  I  think,  in  Lord 
Glengarifi's  family.  There  was  some  scan- 
dal about  him  there — I  forget  it  now — and 
then  he  went  off  to  x\merica,  and  spent  some 
years  there,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
employed  as  an  overseer,  I  think  ;  but  I 
can't  remember  it  all.  My  own  knowledge 
of  liim  next  was  seeing  the  name  '  D.  Dunn, 
Solicitor,'  on  a  neat  brass-plate  in  'I'ralee, 


and  hearing  that  he  was  a  very  acute  fel- 
low in  election  contests,  and  well  up  to 
dealing  with  the  priests." 

"  And  now  he  has  made  a  large  for- 
tune ?  "' 

'•  I  believe  you  well  ;  he's  the-  richest 
man  in  Ireland.  There's  scarce  a  county 
he  hasn't  got  })ropert3^  in.  There's  not  a 
town,  nor  a  borough,  where  ho  hasn't  some 
influence,  and  in.  every  class  too — gentry, 
clergy,  shopkeepers,  people  :  he  has  them 
all  with  him,  and  nobody  seems  to  know 
how  he  docs  it."  « 

"  Pretty  much,  I  su])pose,  as  he  used  to 
manage  Aunt  Matty  and  yourself  long  ago," 
said  she,  laughingly. 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  suppose  so,"  said  he, 
with  a  half  sigh  ;  "and  if  it  be,  all  I  can 
say  is,  they'll  be  puzzled  to  find  out  his  se- 
cret. He's  the  deepest  fellow  I  ever  heard 
or  read  of  ;  for  there  he  stands  to-day, 
without  name,  family,  blood,  or  station, 
higher  than  those  that  had  them  all — able 
to  do  more  than  them  :  and,  what's  stran- 
ger still,  thought  more  about  in  England 
than  the  best  man  among  us." 

"  You  have  given  me  quite  an  interest 
about  him,  papa  ;  tell  me,  what  is  he 
like  ?  " 

"He's  as  tall  as  myself,  but  not  so 
strongly  built ;  indeed,  he's  slightly  round- 
shouldered  ;  he  is  dark  in  the  comi)lexion, 
and  has  the  blackest  hair  and  whiskers  I 
ever  saw,  and  rather  good-looking  than 
otherwise — a  calm,  cold,  patient-looking 
face  you'd  call  it ;  he  speaks  very  little, 
but  his  voice  is  soft,  and  low,  and  deliber- 
ate, just  like  one  that  wouldn't  throw  away 
a  word,  and  he  never  moves  his  hands  or 
arms,  but  lets  them  hang  down  heavily  at 
either  side." 

'•  And  his  eyes  ?    Tell  me  of  his  eyes  ?" 

"  They']-e  big,  black,  sleepy-looking  eyes, 
seldom  looking  up,  and  never  growing  a 
bit  brighter  by  anything'  that  he  says  or 
hears  about  him.  Indeed,  any  one  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time  would  say,  *  There's 
a  man  whose  thoughts  are  many  a  mile 
away  ;  he  isn't  minding  what's  going  on 
about  him  here.'  But  that  is  not  the  case  ; 
there  isn't  a  look,  a  stir,  nor  a  gesture  that 
he  doesn't  remark.  There's  not  a  chair 
drawn  closer  to  another,  not  a  glance  inter- 
changed, that  he  hasn't  noticed  ;  and  I've 
heard  it  said,  'Many  wouldn't  open  a  let- 
ter before  him,  he's  so  sure  to  guess  the 
contents,  from  just  reading  the  counte- 
nance.'" 

"  The  world  is  always  prone  to  exagge- 
rate such  gifts,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"So  it  may  be,  dear,  but  I  don't  fancy 
it  could  do  so   here.     He's  one   of  those 
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men  that,  if  he  hud  been  born  to  liii^h  sta- 
tion, would  be  a  great  politician,  or  a  sireat 
general.  You  see  that  somehow,  without 
any  effort  on  his  part,  things  come  \\\)  just 
as  lie  wished  tlieni.  I  believe,  after  all," 
said  lie,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  *'  it's  just  luck  ! 
Whatever  one  man  ])uts  his  hand  to  in 
this  world  goes  on  right  and  smoothly,  and 
another  has  every  mishap  and  misfortune 
that  can  befall  him.  lie  may  strive,  and 
toil,  and  fret  his  brains  over  it,  but  devil  a 
good  it  is.  If  he  is  born  to  ill  luck,  it  will 
stick  to  him  !" 

"  It's  not  a  very  cheery  philosophy  !  " 
said  she  gently. 

"  I  suppose  not,  dear  :  but  what  is  very 
cheery  in  this  life,  when  you  come  to  find 
it  out  ?  Isn't  it  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  ?  " 

Partly  to  rally  him  out  of  this  vein  of 
depression,  and  partly  from  motives  of  cu- 
riosity, she  once  more  adverted  to  Dunn, 
and  asked  how  it  happened  that  they 
crossed  each  other  again  in  life. 

"  He's  what  they  call  'carrying  the  sale' 
of  Kellett's  Court,  my  dear.  You  know 
we're  in  the  encumbered  estates  now  ;  and 
Dunn  represents  Lord  Lackington  and 
others  that  hold  the  mortgages  over  us. 
The  property  Avas  up  for  sale  in  Novem- 
ber, then  in  May  last,  and  was  taken  down 
by  Dunn's  order.  I  never  knew  why.  It 
was  then,  however,  he  got  me  this  thing 
in  the  Kevenue — this  beggarly  place  of  six- 
ty-five pounds  a  year ;  and  told  me, 
through  his  man  Hanks — for  I  never  met 
himself  about  it — that  he'd  take  care  my 
interests  were  not  overlooked.  After  that 
the  courts  closed,  and  he  went  abroad  ;  and 
that's  all  there's  between  us,  or,  indeed, 
likely  to  be  between  us  ;  for  he  never 
wrote  me  as  much  as  one  line  since  he  went 
away,  nor  noticed  any  one  of  my  letters, 
though  I  sent  him  four,  or,  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve five." 

"  What  a  strange  man  this  must  be," 
said  she  musingly.  "Is  it  supposed  that 
he  has  formed  any  close  attachments  ?  Are 
his  friends  devoted  to  him  ?" 

"  Attachments — friendships  !  faith,  I'm 
inclined  to  think  it's  little  time  he'd  waste 
on  one  or  the  other.  Why,  child,  if  what 
we  hear  be  true,  he  goes  through  the  work 
of  ten  men  every  da}'  of  his  life." 

"Is  he  married?"  asked  she,  after  a 
pause. 

"  No  ;  there  was  some  story  about  a  dis- 
appointment he  met  early  in  life  ;  when  he 
was  at  Lord  Glengariff's,  I  think,  he  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  the  daughters,  or  she 
with  him — I  never  knew  it  rightly — but  it 
ended  in  his  being  sent  away  ;  and  they 


say  he  never  got  over  it.  Just  as  if  Daven- 
port Dunn  was  a  likely  man  either  to  fall 
in  love,  or  cherish  the  memory  of  u  first 
passion  !  I  wish  you  saw  him,  Bella,"  said 
lie,  laughing,  "and  the  notion  would  cer- 
tainly amuse  you." 

"  iiiit  still  men  of  his  stamp  have  felt — 
ay,  and  inspired — the  strongest  passions. 
I  remember  reading  once — " 

"Reading,  my  darling — reading  is  one 
thing,  seeing  or  knowing  is  another.  The 
fellows  that  write  these  things  must  invent 
what  isn't  likely — what  is  nigh  impossible 
— or  nobody  would  read  it.  VvHiat  we  see 
of  a  man  or  woman  in  a  book  is  just  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  we'll  ever  find  in 
real  life." 

The  girl  could  easily  have  replied  to  this 
assertion — indeed,  the  answer  was  almost 
on  her  lips,  when  she  restrained  herself, 
and,  hanging  down  her  head,  fell  into  a 
musing  fit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ONE  WHO    WOULD   BE   A    "SHARP   FELLOW." 

One  of  the  chief,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
pleasures  which  Kellett's  humble  lot  still 
secured  him,  was  a  long  country  walk  of 
a  Sunday  in  compan}'  with  one  who  had 
been  his  friend  in  more  prosperous  times. 
A  reduced  gentleman  like  himself,  Annes- 
ley  Beecher  could  only  go  abroad  on  this 
one  day  in  the  week,  and  thus  by  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  fortune  were  they  thrown 
more  closely  together. 

Although  by  no  means  a  favorite  with 
Bella,  she  was  far  too  considerate  for  her 
father,  and  too  mindful  of  the  few  enjoy- 
ments that  remained  to  him,  ever  to  inter- 
pose her  real  opinion.  She  therefore 
limited  herself  to  silence,  as  old  Kellett 
would  pronounce  some  glowing  eulogy  of 
his  friend,  calling  him  "good,*'  and  "ami- 
able," and  "  kind-hearted,"  and  extolling, 
as  little  short  of  miraculous,  "  the  spirits 
he  had,  considering  all  he  went  through." 
But  he  would  add,  "  He  was  always  the 
same,  and  that's  the  reason  everybody 
liked  him  ;  everybody,  that  is,  almost 
everybody  ! "  And  he  would  steal  a  sly 
glance  at  his  daughter,  half  imploringly, 
as  though  to  say,  "How  long  are  you  to 
sit  in  that  small  minority  ?" 

Whether  the  weather  would  permit  of 
Beecher's  coming  out  to  see  them — 
Avhether  he'd  be  able  to  "stay  and  take 
his  bit  of  dinner  with  them,"  were  subjects 
of  as  great  anxiety  to  poor  Kellett  each 
succeeding    Sunday    morning    as   though 
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there  ever  luxd  been  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  wishcd-for  occurrence,  and  BcUa  would 
never  destroy  the  ])leasure  of  anticipation 
by  the  shglitost  liint  tiiat  might  impair  the 
value  ho  attached  to  the  event. 

"There's  so  many  trying  to  get  him," 
he  would  say;  '-they  pesler  his  life  out 
with  invitations.  The  chancellor,  and 
Lord  Killybegs,  and  the  Bishop  of  I)rums- 
na,  , always  asking  him  to  name  his  day  ; 
but  he'd  rather  come  out  and  take  his  bit 
of  roast  mutton  with  ourselves,  and  his 
glass  of  punch  after  it,  than  he'd  cat  veni- 
son and  drink  claret  with  the  best  of  them. 
There's  not  a  table  in  Dublin,  from  the 
Castle  down,  that  wouldn't  be  proud  of 
his  conii)any  ;  and  Avhy  not?"  He  would 
pause  after  uttering  a  challenge  of  this 
sort,  and  then,  as  his  daughter  would 
show  no  signs  of  acceptance,  he  would 
mutter  on,  ''A  real  gentleman  born  and 
bred,  and  how  anybody  can  inislike  him  is 
more  than  I  am  really  able  to  compre- 
hend ! " 

These  little  grumblings,  which  never 
produced  more  than  a  smile  from  Bella, 
were  a  kind  of  weekly  homily,  which  poor 
Kellett  liked  to  deliver,  and  he  felt,  wlien 
he  had  uttered  it,  as  one  who  had  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  worth  and  virtue. 

'* There's  Beecher  already,  by  Jove!" 
cried  Kellett,  as  he  sprang  up  from  the 
breakfast-table  to  open  tlie  little  wicket 
which  the  other  Avas  vainly  endeavoring  to 
unhasp.     "  How  early  he  is." 

Let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  present 
him  to  our  readers — a  duty  the  more  im- 
perative, since,  to  all  outward  semblance  at 
least,  he  would  appear  little  to  warrant  the 
flattering  estimate  his  friend  so  lately  be- 
stowed upon  him.  About  four  or  five  and 
thirty,  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
and  with  all  the  air  and  bearing  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  Beecher  had  the  gay,  easy, 
light-hearted  look  of  one  with  whom  the 
world  went  habitually  well ;  and  when  it 
did  not,  more  was  the  shame  of  the  said 
world  !  since  a  better,  nobler,  more  gene- 
rous fellow  than  himself  never  existed  ;  and 
this  lie  knew,  however  others  might  un- 
graciously hold  an  opposite  opinion.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  detail  in  his  dress 
that  could  wan-ant  the  supposition  of  nar- 
row fortune  :  his  coat  and  liis  waistcoat  of 
one  color  and  stuff  were  faultless  in  make, 
the  massive  watch-chain  that  festooned 
across  his  chest,  in  the  last  mode,  his  thick 
wulking-boots  the  perfection  of  that  com- 
promise between  strength  and  elegance  so 
])opular  in  our  day,  even  to  his  cane,  whose 
head  was  of  massive  gold,  with  his  arms 
embossed — all  bespoke  a  certain  affluence 


and  abundance,  the  more  assured,  from 
the  abserice  of  ostentation. 

His  hat  was  slightly,  very  slightly,  set 
on  one  side,  a  piece  of  *'  tigcrism  "  pardon- 
able, perhaps,  as  it  displayed  the  rich 
brown  curls  of  very  silky  hair,  which  he 
had' disposed  with  consummate  skill  before 
his  glass  ere  he  issued  foi-th.  His  large, 
full  bkie  eyes,  his  iiandsome  mouth,  and  a 
certain  gentleness  in  his  look  generally, 
were  what  he  himself  would  have  called 
the  "odds  in  his  favor  ;"  and  very  hard  it 
would  indeed  have  been  at  first  sight  to 
form  an  estimate  in  any  way  unfavorable 
to  him.  Beau  Beecher,  as  he  was  called 
once,  had  been  deemed  the  best-looking 
fellow  about  town,  and  when  he  entered 
the  Life  Guards,  almost  twenty  years  before 
the  time  we  now  present  him,  had  been 
reckoned  the  handsomest  man  and  best 
rider  in  the  regiment.  Brother  of  Lord 
Lackington,  but  not  by  the  same  mother, 
he  had  inaugurated  that  new  school  of 
dandyism  which  succeeded  to  the  Brum- 
niell  period,  and  sought  fame  and  notoriety 
by  splendor  and  extravagance,  rather  than 
by  the  fastidious  and  personal  elegance 
that  characterized  the  former  era.  In  this 
way  Lord  Lackington  and  his  brother  were 
constantly  contrasted,  and  altliough  each 
had  their  followers,  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  both  regarded  as 
admirable  types  of  style  and  fashion. 
Boodle's  would  have  preferred  the  peer, 
the  Guards'  Club  and  all  Tattersali's  have 
voted  for  tlie  Honorable  Annesley  Beecher. 

Beecher  started  in  life  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  Avhich  attach 
to  the  position  of  a  younger  son  of  a  noble 
family.  On  the  one  side  he  had  good 
connections,  a  sure  status  in  society,  and 
easy  admission  into  club  life  ;  on  the  other, 
lay  the  counterbalancing  fact  of  the  very 
slender  fortune  Avhich  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  younger  born.  The  sum,  in  his 
case,  barely  sufficed  to  carry  him  through 
his  minority,  so  that  the  day  he  came  of 
age  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world. 
Most  men  oi)en  their  career  in  life  with 
some  one  ambition  or  other  in  their  hearts. 
Some  aspire  to  military  glory  and  the  fame 
of  a  great  general,  some  yearn  after  poli- 
tical eminence,  and  fashion  to  themselves 
the  triumplis  of  successful  statesmanship. 
There  are  lesser  goals  in  the  walks  of  the 
learned  professions  which  have  each  their 
votaries ;  and  sanguine  spirits  there  are 
who  found,  in  imagination,  distant  colonies 
beyond  the  sea,  or  lead  lives  of  adventure 
in  exploring  unvisited  and  unknown  re- 
gions. x\nnesley  Beecher  had  no  sympathy 
with  any  of  these.     The  one  great  and  ab- 
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sorbing  wish  of  liis  licart  was  to  be  a 
/'sharp  fellow;"  one  who  in  all  the  deal- 
ings and  traffic  of  life  was  sure  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  his  adversary,  who,  in  every 
trial  where  craft  was  the  master,  and  in 
whatever  situation  wherein  cunning  per- 
formed a  pai't,  was  cei'tain  to  come  out 
with  the  creditable  reputation  of  being, 
"'  for  a  gentleman,  the  downiest  cove  to  be 
met  with  anywhere.'' 

This  uuhajDpy  bent  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  early  thrown 
among  men  who,  having  nothing  but  their 
wits  to  depend  upon,  had  turned  these 
same  wits  to  very  discreditable  purposes. 
He  became,  it  is  needless  to  say,  their  easy 
dupe ;  and  when  utterly  bereft  of  the 
small  patrimony  which  he  once  possessed, 
Avas  admitted  as  an  humble  brother  of  the 
honorable  guild  who  had  desjioilcd  him. 

Men  select  their  walk  in  life  either  from 
the  consciousness  of  certain  qualities  likely 
to  attain  success,  or  by  some  overweening 
admiration  of  thosealready  eminent  in  it. 
It  was  this  latter  decided  Beecher's  taste. 
Never  was  there  one  who  cherished  such 
profound  respect  for  a  crafty  fellow,  for 
all  other  intellectual  superiorities  he  could 
limit  his  esteem  :  for  a  rogue,  his  venera- 
tion was  unbounded.  From  the  man  that 
invented  a  bubble  company,  to  him  who 
could  turn  the  king  at  ecarte — from  the 
gifted  individual  who  could  puff  up  shares 
to  an  exorbitant  value,  to  the  no  less  fine 
intelligence  that  could  "make  everything 
safe  on  the  Derby,"  he  venerated  them  all. 
His  early  experiences  had  been  unhappy 
ones,  and  so  constantly  had  he  found  him- 
self duped  and  "done"  on  every  hand, 
that  he  ended  by  believing  that  honesty 
Avas  a  pure  myth  ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  quality  being  a  certain  kind  of  fidelity 
to  one's  "'pal,''  as  he  would  have  called 
it,  and  an  unwillingness  to  put  '*your 
own  friend  in  the  hole,"  while  there  were 
so  man}^  others  available  for  that  pleasant 
destiny.  This  little  flickering  flame  of 
principle,  •  this  farthiiig  candle  of  good 
feeling,  was  the  solitary  light  that  illumi- 
nated the  gloom  of  his  character. 

lie  had  joined  the  regiment  Kellett  for- 
merly belonged  to  at  Malta,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  other  had  sold  out,  and  having 
met  acoidentall}^  in  IreUmd,  they  had  re- 
newed the  acquaintance,  stimulated  by 
that  strange  sympathy  which  attracts  to 
each  other  those  whoso  narrow  circumstan- 
ces would  seem,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  effects  of  a  cruelty  practiced  on  them 
by  the  world.  Kellett  was 'rather  flattered 
by  the  recognition  of  him  who  recalled  the 
brighter  hours  of  his  life,  while  he  enter- 


tained a  kind  of  admiration  for  the  world- 
ly wit  and  cleA'erness  of  one  who,  in  talk 
at  least,  was  a  match  for  the  "slirewdest 
fellow  going."  Beecher  liked  the  society 
of  a  man  who  thus  looked  up  to  him,  and 
who  could  listen  unweariedly  to  his  innu- 
merable jdans  for  amassing  wealth  and  for- 
tune, all  of  which  only  needed  some  little 
preliminary  aid — some  miserable  thousand 
or  two  to  start  Avith,  to  make  them  as 
"  rich  as  Rothschild." 

Never  Avas  there  such  a  Tantalus  view  of 
life  as  he  could  picture — stores  of  gold, 
mines  of  unbounded  Avealth  —  immense 
stakes  to  be  won  here,  ronf/e  et  noir  banks 
to  be  broke  there — all  actually  craving  to 
be  appropriated,  if  one  only  had  a  little  of 
that  shining  metal  Avhich,  like  the  Avater 
thrown  down  in  a  pum}),  is  the  needful 
])reliminary  to  securing  a  supply  of  the 
fluid  afterward. 

The  imaginativft  faculty  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  existence  of  tlie  reduced  gen- 
tleman !  Kellett  actually  reveled  in  the 
gorgeous  visions  this  friend  could  conjure 
up.  There  Avas  that  amount  of  plausibility 
in  his  reasonings  that  satisfied  scruple  as 
to^  practicability,  and  made  him  regard 
Beecher  as  the  most  extraordinaryinstance 
of  a  grand  financial  genius  lost  to  the 
world — a  great  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
born  to  devise  budgets  in  obscurity  ! 

Bella  took  a  A'cry  different  measure  of 
him  :  she  read  him  Avith  all  a  Avoman's 
nicest  appreciation,  and  kncAv  him  tho- 
roughly ;  she  saw,  however,  how  much  his 
society  pleased  her  father,  hoAv  their  Sun- 
day strolls  together  rallied  him  from  the 
dreary  depression  the  Aveek  was  sure  to 
leave  behind  it,  and  how  these  harmless 
visions'of  imaginary  prosperity  served  to 
cheer  the  gloom  of  actual  poverty.  She, 
therefore,  concealed  so  much  as  she  could 
of  her  own  opinion,  and  received  Beecher 
as  cordially  as  she  was  able. 

"■  Ah,  Paul,  my  boy.  how  goes  it  ?  Miss 
Kellett,  how  d'ye  do  ?  ''  said  Beecher,  with 
that  easy  air  and  pleasant  smile  that  Avell 
became  him.  '"'  I  thought  by  starting  early 
I  should  just  catch  you  at  breakfast,  while 
I  also  took  another  hour  out  of  my  Sun- 
day— the  one  day  the  law  mercifully  be- 
stoAvs  on  such  poor  devils  as  myself — ha, 
ha,  ha ! "  And  he  laughed  heartily,  as 
though  insolvency  Avas  as  droll  a  thing  as 
could  be. 

*'  You  bear  up  well,  anyhow,  Beecher," 
said  Kellett,  admiringly. 

"  What's  the  odds  so' long  as  you're  hap- 
py I"  cried  the  other,  gayly.  '*  Never  say 
die.  They  take  it  out  in  fifty  per  cent., 
but  they  can't  Avork  the  oracle  against  our 
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good  spirits,  eh,  Kellett  ?  The  luens  mna 
in  corpore — what  dye  oull  him,  my  lad  ? — 
that's  tlie  real  thing," 

"  Indeed.  I  suppose  it  is  ! "'  said  Kellett, 
not  very  clear  as  to  what  he  concurred  in. 

'■  There  are  few  fellows,  let  me  tell  you, 
would  be  as  light-hearted  as  I  am,  Avith 
four  writs  and  a  judge's  warrant  hanging 
over  them— eh,  Miss  Ik'lla,  what  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  "  said  Heecher. 

She  smiled  half  sadly  and  said  nothing. 

"Ask  John  Scott— ask  Bicknell  Morris, 
or  any  of  the  "'  legs  "  you  like — if  there's 
a  man  of  them  all  ever  bore  up  "like  me. 
M^eecher's  a  bar  of  iron  ;'  they'll  tell  you  ; 
'that  fellow  can  bear  any  amount  of  hain- 
mering;'  and  maybe  I  haven't  had  it  I  j 
And  all  Lackington's  fault  !  " 

'•That's  the  worst  of  all  ! "  said  Kellett,  j 
who  had  listened  to  the  same  accusation  in  j 
the  self-same  words  at  least  a  hundred  times 
before. 

'•'Lackington  is  the  greatest  fool  going  ! 
He  doesn't  see  the  advantage  of  pushing 
his  family  influence.  He  might  have  had 
me  in  for  'Mallow.'  Grog  Davis  said  to 
him  one  day,  '  Look  now,  my  lord,  Annes- 
ley  is  the  best  horse  in  your  stable,  if  you'd 
only  stand  to  win  on  him,  he  is  !'  Bnt 
Lackington  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  thinks 
me  a  iiat !  You  won't  believe  it,  but  he 
does  ! " 

"Faith!  he's  wrong  there,"  said  Kel- 
lett, with  all  the  emphasis  of  sincerity. 

"  I  rather  suspect  he  is,  Master  Kellett. 
I  was  trained  in  another  school — brought 
up  amongst  fellows  would  skin  a  cat,  by 
Jove  !  What  I  say  is,  let  A.  B.  have  a 
chance— just  let  him  in  once,  and  see  if  he 
won't  do  the  thing  !  " 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  in  Parliament,  Mr. 
Beecher  ?  "  asked  Bella,  with  a  smile  of 
half  repressed  drollery. 

"Of  course  I  do.  First,  there's  the 
protection — no  bad  thing  as  times  go  ; 
then  it  would  be  uncommon  strange  if  I 
couldn't  '  tool  the  coach  into  the  yard  ' 
safely.  They'd  have  to  give  me  a  devilish 
good  thing.  You'd  see  what  a  thorn  I'd 
be  in  their  sides.  Ask  Grog  Davis  what 
kind  of  fellow  I  am  ;  he'll  tell  you  if  Fm 
easily  put  down.  I5ut  Lackington  is  a 
fool  ;  he  can't  see  the  road  before  him  ! " 

"  You  reckon,  then,  on  being  a  debater  ! " 
said  she,  quietly. 

"  A  little  of  everything,  Miss  Bella,"  said 
he,  laughing  ;  "like  the  modern  painters, 
not  particular  for  a  shade  or  two.  Fd  not 
go  wasting  my  time  with  that  old  tory 
lot — they're  all  worked  out,  aged  and 
weighted,  as  John  Scott  would  call  them — 
Fd  go  in  with  the  young  'uns — the  Man- 


chester two-year-olds,  univcr.-^al- — what  d'ye 
call  it  ? — and  vote  by  ballot.  They're  the 
fellows  have  'the  tin,'  l)y  Jove!  they 
have." 

"  Then  I  scarcely  see  how  Lord  Lack- 
ington would  advance  his  family  influence 
by  promoting  your  views,"  said  slu;  again. 

"  To  be  sure  he  would.  It  would  be  the 
safest  hedge  in  the  world  for  him.  He'd 
square  his  book  by  it,  and  stand  to  win,  no 
matter  what  horse  came  in.  Besides,  why 
should  they  buy  me,  if  I  Avasn't  against 
them  ?  You  don't  nobble  the  horse  in 
your  own  stable — eh,  Kellett,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  You're  a  wonderful  fellow,  Beecher  !" 
said  Kellett,  in  a  most  honest  admiration 
of  his  friend. 

"•  If  they'd  only  give  me  a  chance,  Paul 
— just  one  chance  !  " 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  see  what  blot  in 
the  game  of  life  he  purposed  to  himself  to 
"hit"  when  he  used  this  expression,  "if 
they  only  give  me  a  chance;"  vague  and 
indistinct  as  it  Avas,  still  for  many  a  year 
had  it  served  him  as 'a  beacon  of  hope. 
A  shadow  vision  of  creditors  "  done," 
horses  "nobbled,"  aAvkward  testimonies 
"squared,"  a  millenary  period  of  bills  eas- 
ily discounted,  Avith  an  indulgent  angel 
presiding  over  the  bankrupt  court, — these 
and  like  blessings  doubtless  all  flitted  be- 
fore him  as  the  fruits  of  that  same 
"  chance  "  which  destiny  held  yet  in  store 
for  him. 

Hope  is  a  generous  fairy  ;  she  deigns  to 
sit  beside  the  humblest  firesides — she  Avill 
linger  even  in  the  damp  cell  of  the  prison, 
or  refit  her  Avings  on  the  Avave-tossed  raft 
of  the  shii)wrecked,  and  in  such  mission 
is  she  thrice  blessed  !  But  by  Avhat  strange 
caprice  does  she  visit  the  hearts  of  men 
like  this  ?  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  very 
spirit  of  her  ministering  is  to  despair  of 
nothing. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  our  read- 
er Avill  take  the  same  pleasure  that  Kellett 
did  in  Beecher's  society,  and  therefore  we 
shall  spare  him  the  narrative  of  their  walk. 
They  strolled  along  for  hours,  now  by  the 
shingly  shore,  on  Avhich  the  Avaves  SAvept 
smoothly,  now  inland,  through  leafy  lanes 
and  narroAv  roads,  freckled  Avith  patchy 
sunlight.  The  day  Avas  calm  and  still — 
one  of  those  solemn  autumnal  days  which 
lend  to  scenery  a  something  of  sadness  in 
their  unvarying  quiet.  Although  so  near 
a  great  city,  the  roads  Avere  little  traveled, 
and  they  sauntered  for  hours  scarcely  meet- 
ing any  one. 

'wherever  the  smoke  rose  above  the  tall 
beech-trees, wherever  the  ornamented  porch 
of  some  lone  cottage  peeped  through  the 
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copse,  or  the  handsome  entrance-gate  ])ro- 
elaimed  the  well-to-do  owner  of  some  Inx- 
uiious  abode,  Kcllett  would  .stoj)  to  tell 
Avho  it  was  lived  there — the  wealthy  mer- 
chant, the  affluent  banker,  the  alderman  oi- 
city  (lignitai\y,  who  had  amassed  his  fortune 
by  this  or  that  ])ursuit.  Through  all  his 
stories  there  ran  the  vein  of  dei)i'eciation 
which  the  once  landed  proprietor  cherished 
toward  the  men  who  were  the  ""first  of 
their  name."  lie  Avas  sure  to  remember 
some  trait  of  their  humble  beginnings  in 
life  ;  how  this  one  had  come  up  barefooted 
to  Dublin  fifty  years  before  ;  how  that,  had 
held  horses  in  the  street  for  hire.  It  was 
strange,  but  scarcely  one  escaped  some 
commentary  of  this  kind ;  not  that  there 
was  a  spark  of  ill  nature  in  the  man,  but 
that  he  experienced  a  species  of  self-conso- 
lation in  thinking  that  in  all  his  narrow 
fortune  he  had  claims  of  kindred  and  con- 
nection which  none  of  them  conld  compete 
with.  Beecher's  thonghts  took,  mean- 
while, a  different  course ;  whenever  not 
awakened  to  interest  by  some  trait  of  their 
sharpness  or  cunning,  to  which  he  listened 
with  avidity,  he  reveled  in  the  idea  of  their 
wealth,  as  a  thing  of  which  they  might  be 
despoiled  :  '*  AVouldn't  that  fellow  take 
shares  in  some  im])ossible  speculation  ? — 
Couldn't  the  other  be  induced  to  buy  some 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  valueless  scrip  ? 
"Would  this  one  kindly  permit  liimself  to 
*  be  cleared  out'  at  hazard  ? — ]\Iight  that 
one  be  persuaded  to  lose  a  round  sum  at 
ecarfe  9  " 

x\nd  thus  did  they  view  life,  w^th  widely 
different  sympathies,  dt  is  true,  but  yet  in 
a  spirit  that  made  tliem  companionable  to 
each  other.  One  "'grew  his  facts,"  like 
^raw  material  which  the  other  manufactured 
into  those  curious  wares  by  which  he 
amused  his  fancy.  Poverty  is  a  stronger 
bond  than  many  believe  it  ;  when  men  be- 
gin to  confess  it  to  each  other,  they  take 
something  very  like  an  oath  of  fidelity. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Beecher,  as  he  bade 
his  friend  good-night,  '^you  told  me  you 
knew  Dunn — Davenport  Dunn  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  know  him  well."     • 

'*  Couldn't  you  introduce  me  to  him  ; 
that's  a  fellow  might  be  able  to  assist  me  ? 
I'm  certain  he  could  give  me  a  chance  ;  eh, 
Kellctt?" 

"  Well  ;  I  expect  him  back  in  Ireland 
every  day.  I  was  asking  after  him  no  later 
than  yesterday  ;  but  he's  still  away." 

"  When  he  comes  back,  however,  you 
can  mention  me,  of  course  ;  he'll  know 
who  I  am." 

'*  I'll  do  it  v.'ith  pleasure.  Good-night, 
Beecher— rgood-night ;  and  I  hope  "' — this 


was  soliloquy  as  he  turned  back  toward  the 
door — "  1  hope  Dunn  will  do  more  for  you 
than  he  ever  has  for  me !  or,  faith,  it's  not 
worth  while  to  make  the  acfpniintance." 

Bella  retired  to  her  room  early,  and  Kcl- 
lett sat  moodily  alone  by  his  fire.  Like  a 
great  many  otiier  " end)arrassed  gentle- 
men," he  was  dragging  on  life  amidst  all 
the  expedients  of  loans,  bonds,  and  mort- 
gages, when  the  bill  for  sale  of  the  encum- 
bered estates  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
What  with  the  legal  difficulties  of  dispos- 
sessing him,  what  with  the  changeful  for- 
tunes of  a  good  harvest,  or  money  a  little 
more  j)lentiful  in  the  market,  he  might 
have  gone  on  to  the  last  in  this  fashion, 
and  ended  his  days  where  he  began  them, 
in  the  old  house  of  his  fathers,  when  sud- 
denly this  new  and  unexpected  stroke  of 
legislation  cut  short  all  his  resources  at 
once,  and  left  him  actually  a  beggar  on  the 
world. 

The  panic  created  at  the  first  moment 
by  a  law  that  seemed  little  short  of  confi.s- 
cation  ;  the  large  amount  of  landed  pro- 
perty thus  suddenly  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket; the  prejudice  against  Irish  investment, 
so  strongly  entertained  by  the  moneyed 
classes  in  England,  all  tended  vastly  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  those  estates  which 
came  first  for  sale  ;  and  many  were  sold  at 
prices  scarcely  exceeding  four  or  five  years 
of  their  rental.  An  accidental  disturbance 
in  the  neighborhood,  some  petty  outrage 
in  the  locality,  was  enough  to  dej^reciate 
the  value  ;  and  purchasers  actually  fancied 
themselves  engaged  in  speculations  so 
hazardous  that  nothing  short  of  the  mogt 
tempting  advantages  would  requite  them 
for  their  risk. 

One  of  the  very  first  estates  for  sale  w^as 
Kellett's  Court.  The  charges  on  the  pro- 
perty Avere  immense,  the  accumulated  debts 
of  three  generations  of  spendthrifts  ;  the 
first  charge,  however,  Avas  but  compara- 
tively small,  and  yet  even  this  was  not 
covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  A 
house  that  had  cost  nearly  forty  thousand 
pounds,  standing  on  its  OAvn  demesne,  sur- 
rounded by  an  estate  3'ielding  upward  of 
three  thousand  a  year,  Avas  knocked  doAvn 
for  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

Kellett  Avas  advised  to  appeal  against 
this  sale  on  various  grounds  :  lie  Avas  in 
possession  of  an  offer  of  more  than  double 
for  the  same  propert}'  in  times  less  pros- 
perous ;  he  could  show  a  variety  of  grounds 
— surprise  and  others — to  invalidate  the 
ruinous  contract  ;  and  it  Avas  then  that  he 
once  again,  after  a  Avhole  life,  found  him- 
self in  contact  Avith  Daven2)ort  Dunn,  the 
attorney  for  many  parties  Avhose  interests 
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were  coni])romised  in  tlic  sale.  V>y  no  pos- 
sible aecident  could  the  proj)ei-ty  be  sold 
at  sneli  a  price  as  would  leave  any  surplus 
to  liiniself  ;  but  he  hoped,  indeed  he  was 
told,  that  he  Avould  be  favorably  considered 
by  those  whose  interest  he  was  del'endin<]^  ; 
and  this  last  throw  for  fortune  was  now 
the  subject  of  his  dreary  thoughts. 

There  was,  too,  another  anxiety,,  and  a 
nearer  one,  pressing  on  his  heart.  Kellett 
had  a  son,  a  fine,  frank,  open-hearted 
young  fellow,  who  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, little  dreaming  that  he  would  ever 
be  called  on  to  labor  for  his  own  support. 
The  idle  lounging  habits  of  a  country  life 
had  indisposed  him  to  all  study,  so  that 
even  his  effort  to  enter  college  was  met  by 
a  failure,  and  he  was  turned  back  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  university.  Jack 
Kellett  went  home,  vowing  he'd  never  more 
trouble  his  head  about  Homer  and  Luciau, 
and  he  kept  his  word  ;  he  took  to  his  gun 
and  his  pointers  with  renewed  vigor,  wait- 
ing until  such  time  as  he  might  obtain  his 
gazette  to  a  regiment  on  service.  His  fa- 
ther had  succeeded  in  securing  a  promise 
of  such  an  appointment,  but,  unhappily, 
the  reply  only  arrived  on  the  very  week 
that  Kellett's'Court  was  sold,  and  an  order 
for  the  Horse  Guards  to  lodge  the  pur- 
chase-money of  his  commission  came  at  the 
very  hour  when  they  were  irretrievably 
ruined. 

Jack  disappeared  the  next  morning,  and 
the  day  following  brought  a  letter,  stating 
that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  "  Kifies,"  and 
was  off  to  the  Crimea.  Old  Kellett  conceal- 
ed the  sorrow  that  smote  him  for  the  loss  of 
Ill's  boy,  by  affecting  indignation  at  being 
thus  deserted.  So  artfully  did  he  dress  up 
this  self-deception,  that  Beha  was  left  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  some  terrible 
scene  had  not  occurred  between  the  father 
and  son  before  he  left  the  house.  In  atone 
that  she  never  ventured  to  dispute,  he  for- 
bade her  to  allude  to  Jack  before  him,  and 
•  thus  did  he  treasure  up  this  grief  for  him- 
self alone  and  his  own  lonely  hours,  cheat- 
ing his  sorrow  by  the  ingenious  devices  of 
that  constraint  he  was  thus  obliged  to 
practice  on  liimself.  Like  a  vast  number 
of  men  with  whom  the  world  has  gone 
hardly,  he  liked  to  brood  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  magnify  them  to  himself.  In 
this  way  he  opened  a  little  bank  of  com- 
passion, that  answered  every  draft  he  drew 
on  it.  Over  and  over  to  himself — like  a 
miser  reveling  over  his  hoarded  wealth — 
did  he  count  all  the  hardships  of  his  des- 
tiny. He  loved  thus  to  hug  his  misery  in 
solitude,  while  he  whispered  to  his  heart, 
*'  You  are  a  courageous  fellow,  Paul  Kel- 


lett ;  there  are  not  many  who  could  carry 
your  cheerful  face,  or  walk  with  a  head  as 
high  as  you  do  to-day.  The  man  that 
owned  Kollett's  Court,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  in  liis  county,  living  in  a  poor  cot- 
tage, with  sixty  ])ounds  a  year  ! — tiiat's  the 
test  of  what  stuff'  a,  man's  made  of.  Show 
me  anotlier  man  in  Irehmd  could  do  it  ! 
Show  me  one  that  could  meet  tlie  world  as 
uncomplainingly,  and  all  the  while  never 
cease  to  be  what  he  was  born — a  gentle- 
man." This  was  the  philosophy  he  prac- 
ticed ;  this  the  lesson  he  taught ;  this 
the  paean  he  chanted  in  his  own  heart. 
The  various  extremities  to  which  he  might 
— being  anything  other  than  what  he  was 
— have  been  tempted,  the  excesses  he  might 
have  fallen  into,  the  low  associates  he 
might  have  kept,  the  base  habits  he  might 
have  contracted,  all  the  possible  and  im- 
possible contingencies  that  might  have  be- 
fallen him,  and  all  his  difficulties  therein, 
formed  a  little  fiction  world  that  he  gloried 
to  lose  himself  in  contemplating. 
•  It  is  not  often  that  selfishness  can  take  a 
form  so  blameless  ;  nor  is  it  always  that 
self-deception  can  be  so  harmless.  In  this 
indnlsence  we  now  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE     world's     changes. 


While  IMr.  Davenport  Dunn's  residence 
was  in  JMerrion  square,  his  house  of  busi- 
ness was  in  Henrietta  street,  one  of  those 
roomy  old  mansions  which,  before  the  days 
of  the  Union,  lodged  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  but  which  have  now  fallen  into 
utter  neglect  and  decay.  Far  more  spa- 
cious in  extent,  and  more  ornate  in  decora- 
tion than  anything  modern  Dublin  can 
boast,  they  remain,  in  their  massive  doors 
of  dark  mahogany,  their  richly  stuccoed 
ceilings,  and  their  handsome  marble  chim- 
ney-pieces, the  last  witnesses  of  a  period 
when  Dublin  Avas  a  real  metropolis. 
,  From  the  spacious  dinner-room  below  to 
the  attics  above,  all  this  vast  edifice  was 
now  converted  into  offices,  and  members 
of  Mr.  Dunn's  staff  were  located  even  in 
the  building  at  the  rear,  where  the  stables 
once  had  stood.  UsTothing  can  so  briefly 
convey  the  varied  occupations  of  his  life, 
as  a  glance  at  some  oL  the  inscriptions 
which  figured  on  the  different  doors  : 
"  Inland  Navigation  Office,"  "  Grand 
Mnnstcr  Junction  Drainage,"  ''  Com- 
pressed Fuel  Company,"  "  Reclaimed 
Lands,"  ''.jEncumbered  Estates,"  "Coast 
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Fishery,"  ''  Copper  und  Cobalt  Miiiino^ 
Association,"  ''  Kcfu(;e  llarljor  Com{);inv," 
"Slate  and  Marble  Quarries."  ''Tyrawley 
and  Erris  Bank  of  Deposit,"  "Silver  and 
Lead  Mines."  These  were  -bnt  a  few  of 
the  innumerable  "associations,"  "com- 
panies," and  "industrial  speculations" 
which  denoted  the  cares  and  employments 
of  that  busy  head.  Indeed,  the  altered 
fortunes  of  that  great  mansion  itself  pre- 
sented no  bad  type  of  the  changed  desti- 
nies of  the  land.  Here,  once,  was  the 
abode  of  only  too  splendid  hospitality,  of 
all  that  refined  courtesy  and  polished  man- 
ners could  contribute  to  make  society  as 
'  fascinating  as  it  was  brilliant.  Here  were 
wit  and  beauty,  and  a  higli,  chivalrous 
tone  of  manners,  blended,  it  is  true,  with 
wildest  extravagauce  and  a  general  levity 
of  thought,  that  imparted  to  intercourse 
the  glowing  tints  of  an  orgy,  and  in  their 
stead  were  now  the  active  signs  of  indus- 
try, all  the  means  by  Avhich  wealth  is 
amassed  and  great  fortunes  acquired  ; 
every  resource  of  the  country  explored, 
every  natural  advantage  consulted  and  de- 
veloped— the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the 
rivers,  the  sea-coasts,  the  vast  tracts  of 
bog  and  moss,  the  various  mines  and  quar- 
ries, the  products  once  deemed  valueless, 
the  districts  formerly  abandoned  as  irre- 
claimable, all  brought  out  into  strong 
light,  and  all  investigated  in  a  spirit  which 
hitherto  had  been  unknown  to  Ireland. 
What  a  change  was  here,  and  what  lieces- 
sities  must  have  been  the  fate  of  those 
who  had  so  altered  all  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  as  to  conform  to  a  sys- 
tem so  widely  dilferent  from  all  tliey  had 
hitherto  followed.  It  was  like  re-coloniz- 
ing an  empire,  so  subversive  were  all  the 
innovations  of  what  had  preceded  them. 

"Eh,  Barton,  we  used  to  trip  up  these 
stairs  more  flippantly  once  on  a  time," 
said  a  very  handsome  old  m.an,  whose  well- 
powdered  hair  and  qneue  were  rather  nov- 
elties in  modern  appearance,  to  a  feeble 
figure  who,  assisted  by  his  servant,  was 
slowly  toiling  his  way  upward. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Glengariff,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  weak  smile.  "  So  we  used  ; 
and  they  were  better  days  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  other. 
**Is  that  your  destination?"  And  he 
pointed  to  a  door  inscribed  with  the  title 
"  Encumbered  Estates." 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Barton,  sighing. 

"  It's  mine,  too,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  cried 
Lord  Glengariff  ;  "  as  I  suppose  ere  long- 
it  will  be  that  of  every  country  gentleman 
in  the  land  !  " 


"  We  might  have  known  it  must  conic 
to  this!"  muttered  the  other,  in  a  weak 
voice. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  broke  in  hi.s  lord- 
ship, quickly.  "  I  see  no  occasion  at  all 
for  what  amounts  to  an  act  of  confiscation  ; 
why  not  give  us  time  to  .settle  with  our 
creditors  ?  Why  not  leave  us  to  deal  with 
our  encumbrances  in  our  own  way  ?  The 
whole  thing  is  a  regular  political' swindle, 
Barton  ;  they  wanted  a  new  gcTitry  that 
could  be  more  easily  managed  than  the  old 
fellows,  who  had  lio  station,  no  rank,  but 
right  ready  to  buy  both  one  and  the  other 
by  supporting — " 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  your  lord- 
ship?" interrupted  a  very  over-dre.ssed 
and  much-gold -chained  man,  of  about 
forty,  with  a  great  development  of  chest, 
set  off  to  advantage  by  a  very  pretentious 
waistcoat. 

"Ah,  Hankes  !  is  Dunn  come  back 
yet  ?"  asked  Lord  Glengariff. 

"No,  my  loitl ;  we  expect  him  on  Sat- 
urday. The  telegraph  is  dated  St.  Cloud, 
where  he  is  stopping  with  the  emperor." 

Glengariff  gave  Barton  a  slight  pinch  in 
the  arm,  and  a  look  of  intense  meaning  at 
the  words. 

"Nothing  has  been  done  in  that  matter 
of  mine?"  said  Barton,  feebly.  '-Jonas 
Barton  is  the  name,"  added  he,  coloring  at 
the  necessity  of  announcing  himself. 

"Jonas  Barton,  of  Currvglass  House?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Sold  yesterday  under  the  court,  sir — 
for,  let  me  see — "  And  he  opened  a  small 
memorandum  book.  "Griffith's  valua- 
tion," muttered  he  between  his  teeth, 
"  was  rather  better  than  the  commission- 
er's— yes,  sir,  they  got  a  bai-gain  of  that 
projierty  yesterday  ;  it  went  for  twenty-two 
thousand  six  hundred — " 

"  Great  God,  sir  !  the  whole  estate  ?  " 

"  The  whole  estate  ;  there  is  a  tithe-rent 
charge — " 

"There,  there,  don't  you  see  he  does  not 
hear  you,"  said  Lord  Glengariff,  angrily. 
"  Have  you  no  room  where  he  can  sit  down 
for  half  an  hour  or  so."  And  so  saying, 
he  assisted  the  servant  to  carry  the  now 
lifeless  form  into  a  small  chamber  beside 
them.  The  sick  man  rallied  soon,  and  as 
quickly  remembered  where  he  was. 

"This  is  bad  news,  Glengariff,"  said  he, 
with  a  sickly  effort  at  a  smile.  '-Have 
you  heard  who  was  the  buyer  ?" 

"No,  no;  what  does  it  matter  ?  Take 
my  arm  and  get  out  of  this  place.  Where 
are  you  stopping  in  town  ?  Can  I  set  you 
down  ?  "  said  the  other,  in  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. 
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"I'm  with  my  son-in-l.ivv  at  Ely  place  ; 
he  is  to  call  for  me  here,  so  you  can  leave 
me,  my  dear  friend,  for  I  see  you  are  im- 
patient to  ,<2;et  away." 

Lord  Glengarilf  pressed  Lis  hand  cor- 
dially, and  descended  the  staii's  far  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  mounl,cd  them. 

"Lord  (llengarilf — one  word,  my  lord," 
cried  Mr.  Hankes,  hastening  after  him,  and 
just  catching  him  at  the  door. 

"Not  now,  sir — not  now,"  said  Lord 
Glengariff. 

"1  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  lord,  but 
Mr.  Dunn  writes  me  peremptorily  to  say 
that  it  cannot  be  effected — " 

"Not  raise  the  money,  did  you  say?" 
asked  he,  growing  suddenly  pale. 

"  Not  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  my 
lord.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain — " 

"  Come  over  to  my  hotel.  I  am  at 
Bilton's!"  said  Lord  Glengariff.  "Call 
on  me  there  in  an  hour  !  "  And  so  saying, 
lie  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off. 

In  the  large  drawing  room  of  the  hotel 
sat  a  lady  working,  and  occasionally  read- 
ing a  book  which  lay  open  before  her.  She 
was  tall  and  thin,  finely  featured,  and 
though  now  entered  upon  that  period  of 
life  when  every  line  and  every  tint  confess 
the  ravage  of  time,  was  still  handsome. 
Tills  was  Lady  Augusta  Arden,  Lord  Glen- 
gariff's  only  unmarried  daughter,  the  very 
type  of  her  father  in  temperament  as  Avell 
as  appearance. 

"By  George!  it  is  confiscation.  It  is 
the  inauguration  of  that  communism  the 
Frencli  speak  of,"  cried  Lord  Glengariff, 
as  he  entered  the  room.  "There's  poor 
Barton,  of  Curryglass,  one  of  the  oldest 
names  in  his  county,  sold  out,  and  for 
nothing — absolutely  nothing.  No  man 
shall  persuade  me  that  this  is  just  or  equit- 
able ;  no  man  shall  tell  me  that  the  legis- 
lature shall  step  in  and  decide  at  any  mo- 
ment how  I  am  to  deal  with  my  creditors." 

"I  never  heard  of  that  Burton." 

"  I  said  Barton — not  Burton  ;  a  man 
whose  estate  used  to  be  called  five  thousand 
a  year,"  said  he,  angrily.  "  There  he  is 
now,  turned  out  on  the  world.  I  verily 
believe  he  hasn't  a  guinea  left  !  And  what 
is  all  this  for  ?  To  raise  up  in  the  country 
a  set  of  spurious  gentry — fellows  that  were 
never  heard  of,  whose  names  are  only 
known  over  shopboards — as  if  the  people 
should  be  better  treated  or  more  kindly 
dealt  with  by  them  than  by  us,  their  nat- 
ural protectors  !  By  George  !  if  Ireland 
should  swarm  with  Davenport  Dunns,  I'd 
call  it  a  sorry  exchange  for  the  good  blood 
she  had  lost  in  exterminating  her  old  gen- 
try." 


"Has  he  come  back  ?"  asked  Lad^ 
Augusta,  as  she  bent  her  head  more 
deeply  over  her  work,  and  her  cheeks  grew 
a  shade  more  red. 

"No.  Ile'e  dining  wiili  royalties,  and 
driving  about  in  princely  carriages  on  the 
Continent.  Seeing  what  the  pleasures  of 
his  intimacy  have  cost  us  here  at  home,  I'd 
say  that  these  great  personages  ought  to 
look  sharp,  or,  by  George  !  he'll  sell  them 
out  as  he  has  done  us."  He  laughed  a 
bitter  laugh  at  his  jest,  but  his  daughter 
did  not  join  in  the  emotion. 

"I  scarcely  think  it  fair/'  said  she,  at 
length,  "  to  connect  Mr.  Dunn  with  a  le- 
gislation which  he  is  only  called  upon  to 
execute." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Acquit  him  as 
much  as  you  will,  but,  for  my  part,  I  feel 
very  little  tenderness  for  the  hand  that  ac- 
complishes the  last  functions  of  the  law 
against  me.  These  fellows  have  displayed 
a  zeal  and  an  alacrity  in  their  work  that 
shows  how  they  relish  the  sport.  After 
all,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "this  Dunn  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  of 
them,  and  in  one  respect  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  them — he  has  not  forgotten 
himself  quite  so  much  as  the  others.  To 
be  sure,  we  knew  him  in  his  very  humblest 
fortunes,  Augusta  ;  he  was  meek  enough 
then." 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  her  work,  which 
had  fallen,-  and  her  neck  and  face  were 
crimson  as  she  resumed  it. 

'•  Wonderful  little  anticipation  had  he 
then  of  the  man  he  was  to  become  one  of 
these  days.  Do  you  know,  Augusta,  that 
they  say  die  is  actually  worth  two  millions  ? 
- — two  millions  !  " 

She  never  spoke  ;  and  after  an  interval 
Lord  Glengariff  burst  out  into  a  strange 
laugh. 

"You'd  scarcely  guess  what  I  was  laugh- 
ing at,  Augusta.  I  was  just  remembering 
the  wretched  hole  he  used  to  sleep  in.  It 
was  a  downright  shame  to  put  him  there 
over  the  stable,  but  the  cottage  was  under 
repair  at  the  time,  and  there  Avas  no  help 
for  it.  'I  can  accommodate  myself  any- 
where, my  lord,'  he  said.  Egad,  he  has 
contrived  to  fulfill  the  prediction  in  a  very 
different  sense.  Just  fancy — two  millions 
sterling  ! " 

It  was  precisely  Avhat  Lady  Augusta  was 
doing  at  the  moment,  though,  perhaps,  not 
quite  m  the  spirit  his  lordship  suspected. 

"Suppose  even  one  half  of  it  be  true, 
with  a  million  of  money  at  command,  what 
can't  a  man  have  nowadays?" 

And  so  they  both  fell  a-thinking  of  all 
that  same  great  amount  of  riches  could 
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buy — what  of  power,  respect,  rank,  flattery, 
political  influeiiee,  fine  acquaintance,  fine 
diamonds,  and  fine  dinners. 

"  If  lie  play  his  cards  well,  lie  might  be 
a  peer,"  thought  my  lord. 

"If  he  be  as  ambitious  as  lie  ought  to 
be,  he  miglit  aspire  to  a  peer's  daughter,*' 
was  the  lady's  rdflection. 

"He  has  failed  in  my  negotiation,  how- 
ever," said  Lord  Glengariff,  peevishly;  "at 
least,  Hankes  just  told  me  thiit  it  can't  be 
done.  I  detest  that  fellow  Ilankes.  It 
shows  great  want  of  tact  in  Dunn  having 
such  a  man  in  his  employment — a  vulgar, 
self-sufficient,  over-dressed  fellow,  who 
can't  help  being  familiar  out  of  his  own 
self-satisfaction.  Now  Dunn  himself  knows 
his  })lace.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

8he  muttered  something  not  very  intel- 
ligible, but  which  sounded  like  concur- 
reuce. 

'.'Yes,"  he  resumed,  "Dunn  does  not 
forget  himself — at  least  with  me.'"  And 
to  judge  from  the  carriage  of  his  head  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  air  with  which  he  car- 
ried the  pinch  of  snuff  to  his  nose,  he  had 
not  yet  despaired  of  seeing  the  world  come 
back  to  the  traditions  Avhich  once  had 
made  it  worth  living  in. 

"I  am  willing  to  give  him  every  credit 
for  his  propriety  of  conduct,  Augusta," 
added  he,  in  a  still  more  lofty  tone  ;  "  for 
we  live  in  times  when  really  Avealth  and 
worldly  prosperity  have  more  than  their 
rightful  supremacy,  and  such  men  as  Dunn 
are  made  the  marks  of  an  adulation  that 
is  actually  an  outrage — an  outrage  upon 

And  the  last  little  monosyllable  Avas  ut- 
tered with  an.  emphasis  of  intense  signifi- 
cance. 

Just  as  his  lordship  had  rounded  his 
peroration,  the  servant  presented  him  with 
a  small  three-cornered  note.  He  opened 
it,  and  read: 

"  My  Lord, — I  think  the  bearer  of  this, 
T.  Driscoll,  might  possibly  do.  what  you 
wish  for;  and  I  send  him,  since  I  am  sure 
that  a  personal  interview  with  your  lord- 
ship would  be  more  efficacious  than  any 
negotiation. 

"By  your  lordship's  most  obedient  to 
command,  .  (Simpson  Hankes." 

"Is  the  person  who  brought  this  below  ?  " 
asked  I'jord  Glengariff. 

"Yes,  my  lord;  he  is  waiting  for  the 
answer. " 

"  Show  him  into  my  dressing-room." 

Mr.  Terence  Driscoll  Avas  accordingly  in- 
troduced into  that  sanctum  ;  and  Avhile  ho 


employs  his  fcAv  spare  moments  in  curious 
and  criti(!al  examination  of  the  v;iriou8 
gold  and  silver  oI)jects  which  contribute  to 
his  lordshij)'s  toilet,  and  Avonderingly  snuff.s 
at  essences  and  odors  of  Avhose  existence 
he  had  never  dreamed,  let  us  take  the  op- 
portunity of  a  little  examination  of  him- 
self. He  Avas  a  short,  fat  old  man,  with  a 
very  round  red  face,  Avhose  jovial  expres- 
sion Avas  rather  heightened  than  marred  by 
a  tremendous  scpiint  :  for  the  eyes  kept  in 
incessant  play  and  movement.  Avliich  inti- 
mated a  restless  drollery  that  his  full,  ca- 
pacious mouth  Avoll  responded  to.  In  dress 
and  general  appearance,  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  the  comfortable  farmer,  and  his 
massive  silver  Avatch-chain  and  huge  seal 
displayed  a  consciousness  of  his  Avell-to- 
do  condition  in  life. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Driscoll  ? "  said  Lord 
Clengariff,  as  he  looked  at  the  letter  to 
proni))t  him  to  the  name.  "Pray,  take  a 
seat  ! " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I'm  that  poor  creature 
Terry  Driscoll  ;  the  neighbors  call  me 
Tearin'  Terry,  but  that's  all  past  and  gone, 
heaven  be  praised  1  It  Avas  a  fever  I  had, 
my  lord,  and  my  rayson  Avandered,  and  I 
did  many  a  thing  that  destliroyed  me  en- 
tirely ;  1  tore  up  the  lease  of  my  housey  I 
tore  up  Peter  Driscoll's,  my  uncle's  will  ; 
ay,  and  worse  than  all,  I  tore  up  idl  my 
front  teeth  ! " 

And,  in  evidence  of  this  great  feat  of 
dentisti-y,  Mr.  Driscoll  gave  a  gi"in  that  ex- 
posed his  bare  gums  to  view. 

"  Good  heavens,  hoAv  shocking  ! "  ex- 
claimed Lord  Glengariff,  though  not  im- 
possibly the  expression  Avas  extorted  by  the 
sight  rather  than  the  history  of  the  calam- 
ity. 

"  Shockin'  indeed,  my  lord — that's  the 
name  for  it  !  "  said  Terry,  sighing  ;  '*  but 
ye  see  I  wasn't  compos  Avhen  I  did  it.  I 
thought  they  were  a  set  of  blackguards  that 
I  couldn't  root  out  of  the  land — squatters 
that  Avouldn't  pay  sixpence,  nor  do  a  day's 
Avork.  That  Avas  the  delusion  that  w-^as 
upon  me  !" 

"  I  hold  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hankes," 
said  his  lordship,  pompously,  and  in  a  tone 
that  Avas  meant  to  recall  Mr.  Driscoll  fi-om 
the  personal  narrative  he  had  entered  upon 
Avith  such  evident  self-satisfaction.  "Ho 
mentions  you  as  one  likely — that  is  to  say 
— one  in  a  ])osition — a  person,  in  fact — " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  yes,"'  intcrruiited  Terry, 
with  a  grin  of  unbounded  acquiescence. 

'*  And  adds,"  continued  his  lonlship, 
"your  desire  to  communicate  personally 
with  myself."  The  Avords  Avere  very  few 
and  not  very  remarkable,   and   yet  Lord 
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Glengariff  contrived  to  throw  into  tliem  an 
amount  of  significance  really  great.  They 
seemed  to  say,  "  Bethink  thee  well.  Terry 
Driscoll.  of  the  good  fortune  that  this  day 
has  hefallen  thee,  'riiy  holdness  has  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  tliere  thou  sit- 
test  now,  being  the  poor  worm  that  thou 
art,  in  converse  with  one  who  wears  a  cor- 
onet." 

And  so,  indeed,  in  all  abject  humility, 
did  Mr.  Driscoll  appear  to  feel  the  situa- 
tion. He  drew  his  feet  closer  together,  and 
stole  his  hands  up  the  wide  sleeves  of  his 
coat,  as  though  endeavoring  to  diminish, 
as  far  as  might  be,  his  corporeal  presence.  • 

His  lordsliip  saw  that  enough  had  been 
done  for  subjection,  and  blandly  added, 
'•'  And  I  could  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 
terview ;  none  whatever." 

"  It's  too  good  you  are,  my  lord,  too 
good  and  too  gracious,  to  the  like  of  me," 
said  Terry,  barely  raising  his  eyes  to  throw 
a  glance  of  mingled  shame  and  drollery  on 
his  lordship  ;  "  but  I  come  by  rayson  of 
what  Mr.  Hankes  tould  me,  that  it  was  a 
trifle  of  a  loan — a  small  matter  of  money 
your  lordship  v/as  wantin',  just  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

''  I  prefer  doing  these  kind  of  things 
through  my  solicitors.  I  know  nothing  of 
business,  sir — absolutely  nothing,"  said  his 
lordship,  haughtily.  "  The  present  case, 
however,  might  form  an  exception.  The 
sum  I  require  is,  as  you  justly  remark,  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  occasion  is  not  worthy 
of  legal  interference." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  chimed  in  Driscoll, 
who  had.  a  most  provoking  habit  of  em- 
ploying the  affirmative  in  all  situations. 

"  I  suppose  he  mentioned  to  you  the 
amount  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  quickly. 

"No,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  all  he  said  was, 
'Terry,'  says  he,  'go  over  to  Bilton's  Ho- 
tel with  this  note,  and  ask  for  Lord  Glen- 
gariff. He  wants  a  little  ready  cash,'  says 
he,  '  and  I  tould  him  you're  a  likely  man 
to  get  it  for  him.  It's  too  small  a  matter 
for  us  here,'  says  he,  '  to  be  bothered 
about.' " 

"  He  hadn't  the  insolence  to  make  use  of 
these  words  toward  me ! "  said  Lord  Glen- 
gariff, growing  almost  purple,  with  passion. 

"  Faix,  I'm  afeard  he  had,  my  lord," 
said  Terry,  looking  down;  "but  I'm  sure 
he  never  meant  any  harm  in  it  ;  'twas  only 
as  much  as  to  say,  'There,  Terry,  there's 
something  for  you  ;  you're  a  poor  strug- 
glin'  man,  and  are  well  plazed  to  turn  a 
penny  in  a  small  way.  If  you  can  accom- 
modate my  lord,  there,'  says  he,  'he'll  not 
forget  it  to  you.'" 

The  cowclusion  of   this  speech  was  far 


more  satisfactory  to  his  lordship  than  its 
commencement  seemed  to  promise  ;  and 
Lord  (Jleiigariff  smiled  half  graciously  as 
he  said,  "  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing those  who  serve  me." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Driscoll  again. 

"I  may  safely  sa}^,  that  any  influence  I 
possess  luis  ahvuys  been  exercised  in  favor 
of  those  who  liave  been,  so  to  say,  support- 
ers of  my  family." 

Had  his  lordship  uttered  a  sentiment  of 
the  most  exalted  and  self-denying  import, 
he  could  not  have  assumed  a  prouder  air 
than  when  he  had  finished  these  words. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Driscoll,  to  business.  I 
want  five  thousand  pounds." 

A  long,  low  whistle  from  Terry,  as  he 
threw  up  both  his  hands  in  the  air,  abrupt- 
ly stopped  his  lordship. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ;  does  the  sum  ap- 
pear so  tremendous,  sir  ?" 

"Five  thousand  !  Where  would  I  get 
it  ?  Five  thousand  pounds  ?  By  the  mor- 
tial  man  !  your  lordshiii  might  as  well  ax 
me  for  five  millions.  I  thought  it  was  a 
hundred  ;  or,  maybe,  a  hundred  and  fifty  r 
or,  at  the  outside,  two  hundred  pounds, 
just  to  take  you  over  to  London  for  what 
they  call  the  sayson,  or  to  cut  a  figure  at 
Paris  ;  but,  five  thousand  !  By  my  con- 
science, that's  the  price  of  an  estate  now- 
adays !" 

"  It  is  upon  estated  property  I  intend  to 
raise  this  loan,  sir,"  said  his  lordship  an- 
grily. 

"Not  Cushnacreena,  my  lord  ?"  asked 
Terry,  eagerly. 

"No,  sir;  that  is -secured  by  settle- 
ment." 

"  Nor  Ballyrennin  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  townland  of  Ballyrennin  is, 
in  a  manner,  tied  up." 

"  Tory's  mill,  maybe  ?"  inquired  Terry, 
with  more  eagerness. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  drawing 
himself  up,  "  I  must  really  make  you  my 
compliments  upon  the  very  accurate  know- 
ledge you  appear  to  possess  about  my  estate. 
Since  what  period,  may  I  venture  to  ask, 
have  you  conceived  this  warm  interest  in 
my  behalf  ?  " 

.  "  The  way  of  it  was  this,  my  lord,"  said 
Driscoll,  drawing  his  chair  closer,  and 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  low,  confidential 
tone.  ''  After  I  Ijad  the  fever — the  fever 
and  ague  I  told  you  about — I  got  up  out  of 
bed  the  poor  crayture  you.  see  me,  not  able 
to  think  of  anything,  or  do  a  hand's  turn 
for  myself,  but  just  a  burden  on  my  friends 
or  anybody  that  would  keep  me.  Well,  I 
tried  all  manner  of  ways  to  make  m3'self 
useful,  and  I  used  to  go  errands  here  and 
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there  over  t'  e  country  for  any  one  that 
wanted  to  know  what  land  was  to  be  sold, 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  good  sheep,  that 
had  a  drove  of  bullocks  or  a  fancy  Mill  ; 
and,  just  getting  into  tbe  habit  of  it,  I 
lamed  a  trifle  of  what  was  doing  in  the 
tlirce  counties,  so  that  the  people  call  me 
'  Terry's  Almanac  ' — tlnit's  tiie  name  they 
gave  me,  bettor  than  Tearin'  Terry,  any- 
how !  At  all  events,  I  got  a  taste  for  find- 
ing out  the  secrets  of  all  the  great  families; 
and  to  be  sure,  if  I  only  had  the  memory, 
I'd  know  a  gieat  deal,  but  my  head  is  like 
a  cullender,  and  everything  runs  out  as 
fast  as  you  put  it  in.  That's  how  it  is,  my 
lord,  and  no  lie  in  it."  And  Terry  wiped 
his  forehead  and  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  like 
a  man  who  had  just  accomplished  a  very 
arduous  task. 

"  So,  then,  I  begin  to  understand  how 
Hankes  sent  you  over  here  to  me,"  said  his 
lordship. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  muttered  Terry  with  a 
bow. 

"I  had  been  under  the  impression — the 
erroneous  impression — that  you  were  your- 
self prepared  to  advance  this  small  sum." 

"Me!  Terry  Driscoll  lend  five  thousand 
pounds  !  Arrah,  look  at  me,  my  lord — just 
take  a  glance  at  me,  and  you'll  see  how 
likely  it  is  I'd  have  as  many  shillings  ! 
'Twas  only  by  rayspn  of  being  always  about 
— on  the  tramp,  as  they  call  it — that  Mr. 
Hankes  thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  your 
lordship.  'Go  over,'  says  he,  'and  just 
tell  him  Avho  and  what  you  are.'  There  it 
is  now  !  " 

Lord  Glengariff  made  no  reply,  but  slow- 
ly walked  the  room  in  deep  meditation  ;  a 
passing  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  fellow 
before  him  had  overcome  any  ii-ritation  his 
OAvn  disa]ipointment  had  occasioned,  and 
for  the  moment  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
compassionate. 

"  Well,  Driscoll,"  said  he,  at  length,  "I 
don't  exactly  see  how  you  can  serve  me  in 
this  matter." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Terry,  with  a 
pleasant  leer  of  his  restless  eyes. 

"'  I  say  I  don't  perceive  that  you  can  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  the  object  I  have  in 
view,"  said  his  lordship,  half  peevish  at 
being,  as  he  thought,  misapprehended. 
"Hankes  ought  to  have  known  as  much 
himself." 

"  Yes,  my  lord;"  chimed  in  Terry. 

"And  you  may  tell  him  so  from  me.  He 
is  totally  unfitted  for  his  situation,  and  I 
am  only  surprised  that  Dunn,  shrewd  fel- 
low that  he  is,  should  have  ever  placed  a 
man  of  this  stamp  in  a  position  of  such 
trust.  The  first  recpiisite  in  such  a  man  is, 
VOL.  n. — 24 


to   understand   the  deference  he  owes  to 
!?«." 

j  There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  last  mono- 
syllable that  pretty  clearly  announced  how 
little  share  Terry  Driscoll  enjoyed  in  this 
copartnery. 

j      "  That  because  I  have  a  momentary  oc- 
[  casion  for  a  small  sum  of  ready  money,  he 
[should  send  over  to  confer  with  me  a  half- 
witted— I  mean  a  man  only  half  recovered 
from  a  fever — a  poor  fellow  still  suffering 
from — " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  interposed  Terry,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead  in  token  of 
the  seat  of  his  calamity. 

"  It  is  too  gross — it  is  outrageons — bnt 
Dunn  shall  hear  of  it — Dunn  shall  deal 
with  this  fellow  when  he  comes  back.  I'm 
sorry  for  ifou,  Driscoll — very  sorry,  indeed  ; 
it  is  a  sad  bereavement,  and  thougli  you  are 
not  exactly  a  case  for  an  asylum — perhaps, 
indeed,  you  might  have  objections  to  an 
asylum — " 

'•  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  private  friends  are, 
I   opine — private   friends — and    the    kind 
sym])athios  of  those  who  have  known  you 
— eh,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"That  is  the  sensible  view  to  take  of  it. 
I  am  glad  you  see  it  in  this  way.  It  shows 
that  you  really  exercise  a  correct  jndgment 
—  a  very  wise  discretion  in  yonr  case — and 
for  a  man  in  your  situation — yoxw painful 
situation — vou  see  things  in  their/  true 
light." 

"Yes,  my  lord."  And  this  time  the 
eyes  rolled  with  a  most  peculiar  expres- 
sion. 

"If  you  should  relapse,  however — if, 
say,  former  symptoms  were  to  threaten 
again — remember  that  I  am  on  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  governor,  or  something  or 
other  of  one  of  these  institutions,  and  I 
might  be  of  nse  to  you.  Remember  that, 
Driscoll."  And  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
his  lordship  dismissed  Terry,  who,  after  a 
series  of  respectful  obeisances,  gained  the 
door  and  disappeared. 


CHAP.TER  YI. 

BY BELLA  KELLETT. 

WriEiN"  change  of  fortune  had  reduced 
the  Kelletts  so  low  that  Sybella  was  driven 
to  become  a  daily  governess,  her  hard  fate 
had  exacted  from  her  about  the  very  heav- 
iest of  all  sacrifices.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
the  life  of  nnceasing  toil — dreary  and  mo- 
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notonous  as  such  toil  is, — it  wus  not  tlie 
Immility  of  a  station  for  which  the  world 
affords  not  one  solitary  protection, — these 
were  not  what  she  dreaded  :  as  little  was 
it  the  jarring  sense  of  dependence  daily  and 
hourly  imposed.  No,  she  had  courage  and 
a  high  determination  to  confront  cacli  and 
all  of  these.  The  great  source  of  her  suf- 
fering was  in  the  loss  of  that  calm  and  un- 
broken quiet  to  which  the  retired  hal)its  of 
a  remote  country-house  had  so  long  accus- 
tomed her.  With  scarcely  anything  which 
could  be  called  a  society  near  them,  so  re- 
duced in  means  as  to  be  unable  to  receive 
visitors  at  home,  Kellett's  Court  had  been 
for  many  years  a  lonely  house.  The  days 
succeeded  each  other  with  such  similarity 
that  time  Avas  unfelt,  seasons  came  and 
went,  and  years  rolled  on  unconsciously. 
No  siglits  nor  sounds  of  the  great  world 
Avithout  invaded  these  retired  precincts. 
Of  the  mighty  events  which  convulsed  the 
politics  of  states — of  the  great  issues  that 
engaged  men's  minds  throughout  Europe 
— they  heard  absolutely  nothing.  The 
passing  story  of  some  little  incident  of  cot- 
tier life  represented  to  them  all  that  they 
had  of  news  ;  and  thus  time  glided  noise- 
lessly along,  till  they  came  to  feel  a  sense 
of  ha})piness  in  that  same  unbroken  round 
of  life. 

They  who  have  experienced  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  a  conventual  existence — 
where  the  same  incidents  daily  recur  at 
the  same  periods — Avhere  no  events  from 
without  obtrude — where  the  passions  and 
the  ambitions  and  cares  of  mankind  have 
so  little  of  reality  to  the  mind  that  they 
fail  to  impress  with  any  meaning — are  well 
aware  that  in  the  peaceful  calm  of  spirit 
thus  acquired  there  is  a  sense  of  happiness, 
which  is  not  the  less  real  that  it  wears  the 
semblance  of  seriousness,  almost  of  sad- 
ness. 

In  all  that  pertained  to  a  somber  mono- 
tony, Kellett's  Court  was  a  convent.  The 
tall  mountains  to  the  back,  the  deep  woods 
to  the  front,  seemed  barriers  against  the 
world  without  ;  and  there  was  a  silence 
and  a  stillness  about  the  spot  as  though  it 
were  some  lone  island  in  a  vast  sea,  where 
no  voyagers  ever  touched,  no  traveler  ever 
landed.  This  same  isolation,  strong  in  its 
own  sense  of  security,  was  the  charm  of 
the  place,  investing  it  with  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance, and  imparting  to  Sybella's  own  life 
a  something  of  storied  interest.  The  very 
few  books  the  house  contained  she  had 
read  and  re-read  till  she  knew  them  almost 
by  heart.  They  were  lives  of  voyagers — 
hardy  men  of  enterprise  and  daring,  who 
had  pushed  their  fortunes  in  far-away  lands 


— or  else  sketches  of  life  and  adventure  in 
distant  countries. 

The  annals  of  these  sea-rovers  were  full 
of  all  the  fascination  of  Avhich  gorgeous 
scenery  and  stirring  incident  form  the 
charm.  There  were  lands  such  as  no 
painter's  genius  ever  fancied,  verdure  and 
flowers  of  more  than  fairy  bi'illiancy,  gold 
and  gems  of  splendor  that  rivaled  Aladdin's 
cave,  strange  customs  and  curious  obser- 
vances mingled  with  deeds  of  Avildest  dar- 
ing, making  up  a  succession  of  pictures 
wherein  the  mind  alternated  between  the 
voluptuous  repose  of  tropical  enjoyment 
and  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  buccaneer- 
ing existence.  The  great  men  whose  genius 
planned,  and  whose  courage  achieved,  these 
enterprises,  formed  for  her  a  sort  of  hero 
worship.  Their  rough  virtues— their  splen- 
did hospitality — their  lion-hearted  defiance 
of  danger — were  strong  appeals  to  her  sym- 
pathy, while  in  their  devoted  loyalty  she 
found  a  species  of  chivalry  that  elevated 
tliem  in  her  esteem.  Woman-like,  too,  she 
inclined  to  make  success  the  true  test  of 
greatness,  and  glorified  to  herself  those 
bold  spirits  who  never  halted  nor  turned 
aside  when  on  their  road  to  victory.  The 
splendid  self-dependence  of  such  men  as 
Drake  and  Dampier  struck  her  as  the 
noblest  attribute  of  mankind  ;  that  reso- 
lute trust  in  their  own  stout  hearts  impart- 
ed to  them  a  degree  of  interest  almost 
devotional  ;  and  over  and  over  did  she  be- 
think her  what  a  glorious  destiny  it  Avould 
have  been  to  have  had  a  life  associated  and 
'  bound  up  with  some  such  man  as  one  of 
\  these.  The  very  contest  and  controversy 
his  actions  would  have  evoked,  heightened 
j  the  illusion,  and  there  savored  of  heroism 
in  sharing  a  fame  that  flung  down  its  proud 
defiance  to  the  world. 

Estrangement  from  the  Avorld  often  im- 
1  parts  to  the  stories  of  the  past,  or  even  to 
I  the  characters  of  fiction,  a  degree  of  inte- 
rest which,  by  those  engaged  in  the  actual 
1  work  of  life,  is  only  accoi'dcd  to  their 
friends  or  relatives  ;  and  thus,  to  this 
young  girl  in  her  isolation,  such  names  as 
Raleigh  and  Cavendish — such  characters  as 
Cromwell,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  Napo- 
leon— stood  forth  before  her  in  all  the  at- 
tributes of  well-known  individuals.  To 
have  so  far  soared  above  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  life  as  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
above  all  other  men — to  have  seen  the  world 
and  its  ways  from  an  eminence  that  gave 
wider  scope  to  vision  and  more  play  to 
speculation — to  have  meditated  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind  from  the  height  of  a 
station  that  gave  control  over  their  actions 
— seemed  so  glorious  a  privilege,  that  the 
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blemishes  find  even  the  crimes  of  men  so 
gifted  were  merged  in  the  greatness  of  the 
miglity  tusk  they  liad  imjiosed  \\\wx\  tliem- 
selves ;  and  tliiis  was  it  that  she  ohiimed 
for  these  an  exemption  from  the  judgments 
tliat  had  visited  less  distinguished  wrong- 
doers most  heavily.  "  I  low  can  I.  or  such 
as  I  am,  pronounce  upon  one  like  this 
man  ? — what  knowledge  have  I  of  the  con- 
flict waged  within  his  deep  intelligence? — 
how  can  I  fathom  the  ocean  of  iiis  thoughts, 
or  even  guess  at  the  difficulties  that  have 
opposed,  the  doubts  that  have  beset  him  ? 
I  can  but  vaguely  fashion  to  myself  the 
end  and  object  of  his  journey  ;  how  then 
shall  I  criticise  the  road  by  which  ho  tra- 
vels, the  halts  he  makes,  the  devious  turn- 
ings and  windings  he  seems  to  fall  into  ?" 
In  such  plausibilities  she  merged  every 
scruple  as  to  those  she  had  deified  to  her 
own  mind.  "  Their  ways  are  not  our 
ways,"  said  she  ;  "  their  natures  are  as  lit- 
tle our  natures." 

From  all  the  dream-land  of  these  specu- 
lations was  she  suddenly  and  rudely 
brought  to  face  the  battle  of  life  itself,  an 
huml)le  soldier  in  the  ranks.  No  longer  to 
dwell  in  secret  converse  Avith  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  swayed  their  felloW-mcn, 
she  was  now  to  enter  upon  that  path  of 
daily  drudgery  whose  direst  infliction  was 
the  contact  with  that  work-o'-day  world 
wherewith  she  had  few  sympathies. 

Mrs.  llawkshaw  had  read  her  advertise- 
ment in  a  morning  ]xipcr,  and  sent  for  her 
to  call  upon  her.  Now  Mrs.  Hawkshaw 
was  an  alderman's  lady,  who  lived  in  a  fine 
house,  and  had  fine  clothes,  and  fine  ser- 
vants, and  fine  plate,  and  everything,  in 
short,  fine  about  her  but  a  fine  husband, 
for  he  was  a  rough,  homespun,  good- 
natured  sort  of  man,  who  cared  little  for 
anything  save  a  stocking  factory  he  owned 
at  Balbriggan.  and  the  stormy  incidents 
that  usually  shook  the  **' livery"  he  be- 
longed to. 

There  were  six  little  Hawkshaws  to  be 
governed,  and  geographied,  and  catechised, 
and  civilized  in  all  the  various  forms  by 
which  untaught  humanity  is  prepared  for 
the  future  work  of  life  ;  there  -were  rudi- 
ments of  variously-colored  knowledge  to  be 
imparted,  habits  instilled,  and  tempers  con- 
trolled,  by  one  who,  though  she  brought 
to  her  task  the  most  sincere  desire  to  sup- ! 
ceed,  was  yet  deep  in  a  world  of  her  own  | 
thoughts — far  lost  in  the  mazy  intricacies  ' 
of  her  own  fancies.     That  poor  Miss  Kel- ; 
lett,  therefore,  should  pass  for  a  very  sim- 1 

} de-minded,  good  creature,  quite  unfit  for 
ler  occupation,  w-as  natural  enough  ;  and  { 
that   Mrs.    Hawkshaw   should  "take   her 


into  training"  was  almost  an  equally  nat- 
ural consequence. 

"  She  seems  to  be  always  like  one  in  a 
dream,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  to 
her  husband.  *' The  children  do  exactly 
as  they  please  ;  they  play  all  false,  and  she 
never  con-ects  them  ;  they  di-aw  landscapes 
in  their  co])y-bool<s,  ainf  she  says,  '  Very 
nicely  done,  darlings.'" 

"Her  misfortunes  are'  preying  upon  lier, 
perhaps." 

"Misfortunes  !  why,  they  have  been  in 
poverty  this  many  a  year.  ]\Iy  brother 
Terry  tells  me  tliat  the  Kelletts  hadn't 
above  two  hundred  a  year,  and  that  latter- 
ly they  lost  even  this." 

"•Well,  it  is  a  come-down  in  the  world, 
anyhow,"  said  Hawkshaw.  sighing,  "and 
I  must  say  she  bears  it  well." 

"If  she  only  feels  it  as  little  as  she  ap- 
j  pears  to  do  everything  else,  the  sacrifice 
doesn't  cost  her  much,"  said  the  ladv,  tart- 
ly. '•  I  told  her  she  was  to  come  here  last 
Sunday  and  take  charge  of  the  ciiildren  ; 
she  never  came  ;  and  wlien  I  f|uestioned  her 
as  to  the  reason,  she  only  smiled  and  said, 
*She  never  thought  of  il :  in  fact,  she  was 
too  happy  to  be  alone  on  that  day  to  think 
of  anything.'  And  here  she  comes  now, 
nearly  an  hour  late."  And,  as  she  spoke, 
a  weary  step  ascended  the  steps  to  the 
door,  and  an  uncertain,  faltering  hand 
raised  the  knocker. 

"It  is  nigh  eleven  o'clock,  ^fiss  Kellett," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,  as  she  met  her  on 
the  stairs. 

"Indeed — I  am  so  sorry — I  must  have 
forgotten — I  don't  think  I  knew  the  hour," 
said  the  other,  stammeringly. 

'•  Your  hour  is  ten,  Miss  Kellett." 

"I  think  so." 

"How  is  your  father.  Miss  Kellett?" 
asked  the  alderman,  abruptly,  and  not 
sorry  to  interpose  at  the  juncture. 

"He  is  well,  sir,  and  seems  very  happy," 
said  she,  gratefully,  Avhile  her  eyes  lighted 
up  with  pleasure. 

"  Give  him  my  regards,"  said  Hawk- 
shaw, good-naturedly,  and  passed  down 
the  stairs  ;  while  his  wife  coldly  added  : 

"The  children  are  waiting  for  you," 
and  disappeared. 

With  what  determined  energy  did  she 
address  herself  now  to  her  task — how  reso- 
lutely devote  her  whole  mind  to  her  duty. 
She  read,  and  heard,  and  corrected,  and 
amended  Avith  all  the  intense  anxiety  of 
one  eager  to  discharge  her  trust  honestly 
and  well.  She  did  her  very  utmost  to 
bring  her  faculties  to  bear  upon  every  de- 
tail of  her  task,  and  it  Avas  only  Avhen  one 
of  the  girls  asked  Avho  was  he  Avhose  name 
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she  had  been  writing  over  and  over  again 
in  her  copy-book,  that  she  forgot  her  self- 
imposed  restraint,  and  in  a  fervor  of  de- 
light at  the  question,  replied,  ''Til  tell 
you,  Mary,  who  Savonarola  was." 

In  all  the  vigor  of  true  narrative  ])ower, 
the  especial  gift  of  those  minds  whei'e  the 
play  of  fancy  is  only  the  adornment  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  she  gave  a  rajnd  sketch 
of  the  i)rophet  priest,  his  zeal,  his  courage, 
and  liis  m;irtyrdom  ;  Avith  that  captivating 
fascination  which  is  the  first-born  of  true 
enthusiasm,  she  awakened  their  interest  so 
deeply,  that  they  listened  to  all  she  said 
as  to  a  romance,  whose  hero  had  won  their 
sympathies,  and  even  dimly  followed  her, 
as  she  told  them  that  such  men  as  this 
stood  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  Avorld's 
history  like  great  beacons  blazing  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  to  guide  and  warn  their 
fellow  men.  That,  in  their  own  age,  char- 
acters of  this  stamp  were  either  nnderval- 
ued  or  actually  dci)reciated  and  condemned, 
was  but  the  common  lot  of  humanity ; 
their  own  great  destinies  raised  them  very 
often  above  the  sympathies  of  ordinar}^  life, 
and  men  caught  eagerly  at  the  blemishes 
of  those  so  vastly  greater  than  themselves 
— hence  all  the  disesteem  they  met  with 
from  contemporaries. 

"And  are  there  none  like  this  now,  Miss 
Bella?"  asked  one  of  the  girls  ;  '"or  is  it 
that  in  our  country  such  are  not  to  be  met 
with?" 

"  They  are  of  every  land  and  of  every 
age,  ay,  and  of  every  station  !  Country, 
time,  birth,  have  no  prerogative.  At  one 
moment  the  great  light  of  the  earth  has 
been  the  noblest  born  in  his  nation,  at  an- 
other a  peasant — miles  apart  in  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  fortune,  brothers  by  the  stamp 
which  makes  genius  a  tie  of  family.  To- 
morrow yon  shall  hear  of  one,  the  noblest- 
hearted  man  in  all  England,  and  yet  whose 
daily  toil  was  the  vulgar  life  of  an  excise- 
man. This  great  man's  nature  is  known 
to  us,  teaching  men  a  higher  lesson  than 
all  that  his  genius  has  bequeathed  ns." 

In  the  williiigness  with  which  tliey  lis- 
tened to  her,  Bella  found  fresh  support  for 
her  enthusiasm.  If,  therefore,  there  was 
this  solace  to  the  irksome  nature  of  her 
task,  it  rendered  that  task  itself  more  and 
more  wearisome  and  distasteful.  Her 
round  of  duty  led  her  among  many  who 
did  not  care  for  these  things  ;  some  heard 
them  with  apathy,  others  with  even  mock- 
ery. How  often  does  it  happen  in  life  that 
feelings,  which  if  freely  expanded  had 
spread  themselves  broadly  over  the  objects 
of  the  world,  become  by  repression  com- 
pressed into  principles  ! 


This  was  the  case  with  her  ;  the  more 
opi)osition  thwarted,  the  more  resolutely 
was  she  bent  on  carrying  out  her  notions. 
All  her  reading  tended  to  this  direction, 
all  her  sitceulation,  all  her  thought. 

"  There  must  be  men  among  ns  even 
now,"  said  she,  "to  whom  this  great  pre- 
rogative of  guidance  is  given  ;  superior 
minds  who  feel  the  greatness  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  perhaps  know  how  necessary  it  is 
to  vail  their  very  ascendancy,  that  they  may 
exercise  it  more  safely  and  more  widely. 
What  concession  may  they  not  be  making 
to  vulgar  prejudice  ?  what  submission  to 
this  or  that  ordinance  of  society  ?  how 
many  a  devious  path  must  they  tread  to 
reach  that  goal  that  the  world  will  not  let 
them  strive  for  more  directly  ?  and,  worse 
than  all,  through  wliat  a  sea  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  even  calumny,  must  they 
wade  ?  how  must  they  endnix'  the  odious 
imputations  of  selfishness,  of  pride,  of  hard- 
heartedness,  nay,  perhaps,  of  even  crime  ? 
— and  all  this,  without  the  recognition  of 
as  much  as  one  who  knows  their  purpose 
and  acknovvledo-es  their  desert." 


CHAPTER  YII. 

AN  ARRIVAL  AT     MIDXIGHT. 

Night  had  just  closed  in  over  the  lake 
of  Como,  and,  if  the  character  of  the  scene 
in  daylight  had  been  such  as  to  suggest  ideas 
of  dramatic  effect,  still  more  was  this  the 
case  as  darkness  wrapped  the  whole  land- 
scape, leaving  the  great  Alps  barely  trace- 
able against  the  starry  sky,  Avhile  faintly 
glimmering  lights  dotted  the  dark  shores 
from  villa  and  palace,  and  soft  sounds  of 
music  floated  lazily  on  the  night  air,  only 
broken  by  the  plashing  stroke  of  some  gon- 
dolier as  he  stole  across  the  lake. 

The  Villa  d'Este  was  a-glitter  with  light. 
The  great  saloon  which  opened  on  the  wa- 
ter blazed  with  lamps  ;  the  terraces  were 
illuminated  with  many-colored  lanterns; 
solitary  candles  glimmered  from  the  win- 
dows of  many  a  lonely  chamber  ;  and  even 
through  the  dark  copses  and  leafy  parterres 
some  lamp  twinkled,  to  show  the  path  to 
those  who  preferred  the  scented  night  air 
to  the  crowded  and  brilliant  assemblage 
within  doors.  The  votaries  of  hydro- 
pathy are  rarely  victims  of  grave  malady. 
They  are  generally  either  the  exhausted 
sons  and  daughters  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion, the  worn-out  denizens  of  groat  cities, 
or  the  tired  slaves  of  exciting  professions 
— the  men  of  politics,  of  literature,  or  of 
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law.  To  such  as  these,  a  life  of  easy  indo- 
lence, the  absence  of  all  constraint,  the 
freedom  which  comes  of  mixing  witli  a  soci- 
ety wliere  not  one  face  is  known  to  them, arc 
the  chief  charms,  and,  with  tiiat,  tlio  i)riv- 
iiege  of  condescending  to  amnscments  and 
intimacies  of  which,  in  their  more  regular 
course  of  life,  they  iiad  not  even  stoo])ed  to 
partake.  To  English  ])eo])lo  this  latter 
element  was  no  inconsiderable  feature  of 
pleasure.  Strictly  defined  as  all  the  ranks 
of  society  are  in  their  own  country — mar- 
shaled in  classes  so  rigidly  that  none  may 
move  out  of  the  place  to  which  birth 
has  assigned  him — they  feel  a  certain  expan- 
sion in  this  novel  liberty,  perlnips  the  one 
sole  new  sensation  of  which  their  natures  are 
susceptible..  It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  freedom  that  a  considerable  party  were 
now  assembled  in  tlie  great  saloons  of  the 
villa.  There  were  Eussians  and  Austrians 
of  high  rank,  conspicuous  for  their  quiet 
and  stately  courtesy  ;  a  noisy  Frenchman 
or  two  ;  a  few  pale,  thoughtful-looking 
Italians,  men  whose  noble  foreheads  seem 
to  promise  so  much,  but  whose  actual  lives 
appear  to  evidence  so  little  ;  a  crowd  of 
Americans,  as  distinctive  and  as  marked  as 
though  theirs  had.  been  a  nationality  stamp- 
ed with  centuries  of  transmission  ;  and, 
lastly,  there  were  the  English,  already  pre- 
sented to  our  reader  in  an  early  chapter — 
Lady  Lackington  and  her  friend  Lady 
Grace — having,  in  a  caprice  of  a  moment, 
descended  to  see  "'  what  the  whole  thing 
was  like." 

"  iS'o  presentations,  my  lord,  none  what- 
ever," said  Lady  Lackington,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  folds  of  her  dress,  on  assuming 
a  very  distinguislied  position  in  the  room. 
"We  have  only  come  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  don't  mean  to  make  acquaintances." 

*'  Who  is  the  little  pale  woman,  with  the 
turquoise  ornaments  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace. 

"  Tlie  Pj'incess  Labanoflf,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, blandly  bowing. 

"  Not  she  who  was  suspected  of  having 
poisoned — " 

"'  Tlie. same." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  her.  And  the 
man — who  is  that  tall,  dark  man,  with  the 
high  forehead  ?  " 

"Ghimtlial,  tlie  great  Frankfort  mil- 
lionaire." 

"  Oh,  present  him,  by  all  means.  Let 
us  have  him  here,"  said  Lady  Lackington, 
eagerly.  "  What  does  that  little  man 
mean  by  smirking  in  that  fashion — who  is 
he?"  asked  she,  as  Mr.  O'Reilly  passed 
and  repassed  before  her,  making  some  hor- 
rible grimaces,  that  he  intended  to  have 
represented  as  fascinations. 


*' On  no  account,  my  lord,"  said- Lady 
Lackington,  as  though  replying  to  a  look 
of  entreaty  from  his  lordsiiip. 

"  But  you'd  really  be  amused,"  said  he, 
smiling.  "  It  is  about  the  best  bit  of  low 
comedy — " 

"  I  detest  low  comedy." 

"The  father  of  your  fair  friend.s,  is  it 
not  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace,  languidly. 

"Yes.  Twining  admires  tliem  vastly," 
said  his  lordshiii,  half  maliciously.  "  If  I 
might  venture — " 

"Oh  dear  no;  not  to  me,^''  said  Lady 
Grace,  shuddering.  "I  have  little  toler- 
ance for  what  are  called  characters.  You 
may  present  your  Hebrew  friend,  if  yoa 
like." 

"  He's  going  to  dance  with  the  princess  ; 
and  there  goes  Twining,  with  one  of  my 
beauties,  I  declare,"  said  Lord  Lackington. 
"  1  say,  Spicer,  what  is  that  dark  lot,  near 
the  door." 

"  American  trotters,  my  lord  ;  just  come 
over." 

"  You  know  them,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  met  them  yesterday  at  dinner,  and 
shall  be  delighted  to  introduce  your  lord- 
ship. Indeed,  they  asked  me  if  you  were 
not  the  lord  that  was  so  intimate  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales." 

"  How  stupid  !  They  might  have  known, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  peerage,  that  I  was 
a  schoolboy  when  the  prince  was  a  grown 
man.  The  tall  girl  is  good-looking — what's 
her  name  ?" 

"  She's  the  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
Leonidas  Shinbone,  that's  all  I  know — 
rather  a  belle  at  Saratoga,  I  fanc}'." 

"  Very  dreadful  !"  sighed  Lady  Grace, 
fanning  herself;  "they  do  make  such  a 
mess  of  what  might  be  very  pretty  toilet. 
You  couldn't  tell  her,  perhaps,  that  her 
front  hair  is  dressed  for  the  back  of  her 
head." 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  never  play  at  cards,"  said 
Lord  Lackington,  stiffl}',  as  an  American 
gentleman  offered  him  a  pack  to  draw 
from. 

"Only  a  little  bluff  or  a  small  party  of 
poker,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  quarter 
dollars,  or  milder  if  you  like  it." 

A  cold  bow  of  refusal  was  the  reply. 

"I  told  you  he  was  the  lord,"  said  a 
friend  in  a  drawling  accent.  "He  looks 
as  if  he'd  *'  mow  us  all  down  like  grass.'" 

Doctor  Lanfi'anchi,  the  director  of  the 
establishment,  here  interposed,  and,  by  a 
few  words,  induced  the  Americans  to  re- 
tire and  leave  the  others  unmolested. 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,"  said  Lady  Lack- 
ington, in  acknowledgment;  "your  tact 
is  always  considerate — always  prompt." 
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"  These  thing  never  liappen  in  the  sea- 
son, my  lady,"  said  lie,  with  a  very  sliglit 
foreign  accentuation  of  the  words.  "It 
is  only  at  times  like  this,  that  people — 
very  excellent  and  amiable  people,  doubt- 
less—" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  they  are,"  interrupted 
she,  impatiently;  ''but  let  us  speak  of 
something  else.  Is  that  your  clairvoyant 
princess  yoiider  ?" 

"'  Yes,  my  lady  ;  she  has  just  revealed 
to  us  what  was  doing  at  the  Crimea.  She 
says  that  two  of  the  English  advanced  bat- 
teries have  slackened  their  fire  for  want  of 
ammunition,  and  that  a  deserter  was  tell- 
ing Todleben  of  the  reason  at  the  mo- 
ment. She  is  en.  rapport  with  her  sister, 
who  ife  now  at  Sebastopol." 

"  And  are  we  to  be  supposed  to  credit 
this  ?  "  asked  my  lord. 

'*I  can  only  aver  that  I  believe  it,  my 
lord,"  said  Lanfranchi,  whose  massive  head 
and  intensely  acute  features  denoted  very 
little  intellectual  weakness. 

''I  wish  you'd  ask  her  wdiy  are  we  lin- 
gering so  long  in  this  dreary  place  ?  " 
sighed  Lady  Lackington,  peevishly. 

"  She  answered  that  question  yesterday, 
my  ladv,"  replied  he,  quietlv. 

''  Ho\v  was  that  ?  Who  asked  her  ?  What 
did  she  say  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  Baron  von  Glumthal  asked  : 
and  her  answer  was,  'Expecting  a  disap- 
pointment.' " 

"  Very  gratifying  intelligence,  I  must 
say.     Did  you  hear  that,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it,  and  I  have  placed  it  in 
my  mind  in  the  same  category  as  her  Cri- 
mean news." 

"  Can  she  inform  us  when  we  are  to  get 
away  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship. 

"  She  mentioned  to-morrow  evening  as 
the  time,  my  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  calm- 
A faint  laugh  of  derisive  meaning  was 
Lady  Lackington's  only  reply  ;  and  the 
doctor  gra,vely  remarked,  "  There  is  more 
in  these  things  than  we  like  to  credit ;  per- 
haps our  very  sense  of  inferiority  in  pres- 
ence of  such  prediction  is  a  bar  to  our  be- 
lief. We  do  not  willingly  lend  ourselves 
to  a  theory  which  at  once  excludes  us  from 
the  elect  of  prophecy." 

"  Could  she  toll  us  who'll  win  the  Der- 
by ?"  said  Spicer,  joining  the  colloquy.  But 
a  glance  from  her  ladyship  at  once  recalled 
him  from  the  indiscreet  familiarity. 

*'  Do  you  think  she  could  pronounce 
whose  is  the  arrival  that  makes  such  a  clat- 
ter outside  ?"  said  Lord  Lackington,  as  a 
tremendous  chorus  of  whip-cracking  an- 
nounced the  advent  of  something  very  ini- 


l)ortant ;  and  the  doctor  hurried  off  to  re- 
ceive the  visitor,  Already  a  lai'ge  travel- 
ing carriage,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and 
followed  by  a  "foui'gon  "  with  four,  had 
drawn  up  before  the  great  entrance,  and  a 
courier,  gold-banded  and  whiskered,  and 
carrying  a  most  imposingly  swollen  money- 
bag, was  ringing  stoutly  for  admittance. 
When  Doctor  Lanfranchi  had  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  the  courier,  he  approached 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  bowing 
courteously,  proceeded  to  welcome  the  tra- 
veler. 

"  Your  apartments  have  been  ready  since 
the  sixteenth,  sir  ;  and  we  hoped  each  day 
to  have  seen  you  arrive." 

"  Have  your  visitors  all  gone  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger,  in  a  low  quiet  tone. 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  fine  weather  has  induced 
many  to  prolong  their  stay.  We  have  the 
Princess  LabanofF,  Lord  Lackington,  the 
Countess  Grembinski,  the  Duke  of  Terra 
di  Monte,  the  Lady  Grace— — " 

The  traveler,  however,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  catalogue,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  courier  on  one  side  and  his  valet  on 
the  other,  slowly  descended  from  the  car- 
riage. If  he  availed  himself  of  their  assis- 
tance, there  was  little  in  his  appearance 
that  seemed  to  warrant  its  necessity.  He 
was  a  large,  powerfully-built  man,  some- 
thing beyond  the  prime  of  life,  but  whose 
build  announced  considerable  vigor.  Slight- 
ly stooped  in  the  shoulders,  the  defect 
seemed  to  add  to  the  fixity  of  his  look,  for 
the  head  was  thus  thrown  more  forward, 
and  the  expression  of  the  deep-set  eyes, 
overshadowed  by  shaggy  gray  eyebrows, 
rendered  more  piercing  and  direct.  His 
features  were  massive  and  regular — their 
character  that  of  solemnity  and  gravity  ; 
and  as  he  removed  his  cap,  he  displayed  a 
high,  bold  forehead,  with  what  phrenolo- 
gists would  have  called  an  extravagant  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  locality.  Indeed, 
these  overhanging  masses  almost  imparted 
an  air  of  retreating  to  a  head  that  was  sin- 
gularly straight. 

"A  number  of  letters  have  arrived  for 
you,  and  you  will  find  them  in  your  room, 
sir,"  continued  Lanfranchi,  as  he  escorted 
him  toward  the  stairs.  A  quiet  bow  ac- 
knowledged this  speech,  and  the  doctor 
Avent  on  :  "I  was  charged  with  a  message 
from  Lord  Lackington,  too,  who  desired 
me  to  say,  'That  he  hoped  to  see  you  as 
soon  as  possible  after  your  arrival.'  May 
I  inform  him  when  you  could  receive 
him  ?" 

"Not  to-night  ;  some  time  to-morroAV 
about  twelve  o'clock,  or  half-past,  if  that 
will  suit  him,"  said  the  stranger,  coldly. 
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"Is  Biiron  Glumthal  here  ?  Well,  tell  him 
to  come  up  to  me,  uiul  let  them  send  me 
some  tea." 

''  May  I  mention  your  arrival  to  his  lord- 
ship, for  I  know  his  great  anxiety  ?  " 

'Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  other,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone  ;  while  he  bowed  in  a 
fashion  to  dismiss  his  visitor. 

Havino;  glanced  casually  at  the  addresses 
of  a  number  of  letters,  he  only  opened  one 
or  two,  and  looked  cursorily  over  their 
contents,  and  tlien  opening  a  window  which 
looked  over  the  lake,  he  i)Iaced  a  chair  on 
the  balcony  and  sat  down,  as  if  to  rest  and 
reflect  in  the  fresh  and  still  night  air.  It 
was  a  calm  and  quiet  atmosphere — not  a 
leaf  stirred,  not  a  ri[)})le  moved  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  lake — so  that  as  he  sat  lie 
could  overhear  Doctor  Lanfranchi's  voice 
beneath  announcing  his  arrival  to  Lord 
Lackington. 

'•  If  lie  can  receive  Glumthal,  why  can't 
he  see  me  ? "  asked  the  viscount,  testily. 
"  You  must  go  back  and  tell  him  that  I 
desire  particularly  to  meet  him  this  even- 
ing." 

"  If  you  wish,  my  lord — " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  repeated  he,  more  peremptor- 
ily. "  Lady  Lackington  and  myself  have 
been  sojourning  here  the'  last  three  weeks 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  why  our  patience  is  to  be  pushed  fur- 
ther. Pray  take  him  my  message,  there- 
fore." 

The  doctor,  without  speaking,  left  the 
room  at  once. 

Lanfranclii  was  some  minutes  in  the 
apartment  before  he  discovered  where  the 
stranger  was  sitting,  and  then  approaching 
him  softly  he  communicated  his  lordship's 
request. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  allow  me  to  take 
my  own  way.  I  have  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  in  that  respect,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Give  my 
compliments  to  his  lordship,  and  say,  that 
at  twelve  to-morrow  I  am  at  his_  orders  ; 
and  tell  Baron  Glumthal  tiiat  I  expect  him 
now." 

Lanfranclii  withdrew;  and  having  whis- 
pered the  message  to  the  baron,  proceeded 
to  make  his  communication  to  the  vis- 
count. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Lord  Lackington, 
haughtily  interrupting;  "something  like 
an  apology.  Men  of  this  sort  have  a  busi- 
ness-like standard  even  for  their  politeness, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  teach 
tliem  something  better  ;  "  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Twining,  he  added,  '"J^hat  was 
Dunn's  arrival  we  heard  a  while  ago." 

"Oh,    indeed!     Very    glad — quite    re- 


joiced on  your  account  more  than  my  own. 
Dunn — Dunn  ;  remarkable  man — very," 
said  'I'wining,  hurriedly. 

"Thank  heaven  !  we  may  be  able  to  get 
away  from  this  place  to-morrow  or  next 
day,"  said  Lord  Lackington,  sighing  drear- 

iiy. 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  very  slow  for  your 
lordship — no  society — nothing  to  do." 

''And  the  Aveather  lieginning  to  break  I  " 
said  Lord  Lacking,  peevishly. 

"  Just  so,  as  your  lordship  most  justly 
observes — the  weatiier  beginning  to  break." 

"Look  at  that  troop  of  horses," said  the 
viscount,  as  the  postilions  jiassed  beneath 
the  window  in  a  long  file  with  the  cattle 
just  released  from  the  traveling  carriages. 
"There  goes  ten — no,  but  twelve  posters, 
lie  travels  right  royally — doesn't  he  ?" 

"Very  handsomely,  indeed;  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  it,"  said  Twining,  gleefully. 

"These  fellows  have  little  tact,  with  all 
their  worldly  shrewdness,  or  they'd  not 
make  such  ostentatious  display  of  their 
wealth." 

"  Quite  true,  my  lord.  It  /.s-  indiscreet 
of  them." 

'•  It  is  so  like  saying,  *  This  is  otir  day  I '" 
said  the  viscount. 

"So  it  is,  my  lord  ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
day  they  have  of  it,  I  must  say  ;  clever  men 
— shrewd  men — know  the  world  thorouijh- 

"I'm  not  so  very  sure  of  that,  Twining," 
said  his  lordship,  smiling  half  supercilious- 
ly. "If  they  really  had  all  the  worldly 
knowledge  you  attribute  to  them,  they'd 
scarcely  venture  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
society  by  assumptions  of  this  sort.  They 
would  have  more  patience,  Twining,  more 
patience." 

"  So  they  would,  my  lord.  Ca})ital  thing 
— excellent  thing,  patience  ;  always  reward- 
ed in  the  end — great  fun  "  And  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  laughed  away  pleasantly. 

"And  they'll  defeat  themselves,  that's 
what  will  come  of  it,  sir,"  said  Lord  Lack- 
ington, not  heeding  the  other's  remark. 

"I  quite  agree  with  your  lordship," 
chimed  in  Twining. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  they'll  defeat 
themselves,  sir  ?  " 

"Like  it  of  all  things  ;  take  it  as  a  great 
favor  on  your  lordship's  part.'' 

"  For  this  reason.  Twining,  that  they 
have  no  *  prestige  '—no.  Twining,  they 
have  no  prestige.  Now,  sir,  wealth  unas- 
sociated  with  jircstige  is  just  like — what 
shall  I  say  ? — it  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
local  rank — a  kind  of  thing  like  being 
brigadier  in  the  Bombay  Army,  but  only  a 
lieutenant  when  you're  at  home  ;  so  long, 
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tliereforc,  as  these  fellows  arc  rich,  they 
have  their  influence.  Let  tliem  suffer  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  however,  and  where  will 
they  be,  sir  ?" 

'•'Can't  possibly  say  ;  but  quite  certain 
your  lordsliip  knows — perfectly  sure  of  it," 
rattled  out  Twining. 

"I  do,  sir.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  bestowed  considerable  thought.  I 
may  go  further  and  say,  one  which  I  have 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  theory.  These  men 
are  signs  of  the  times^— emblems  of  our  era  ; 
just  like  the  cholera,  the  electric  telegraph, 
or  the  gold  fields  of  Australia.  We  must 
not  accept  them  as  normal,  do  you  perceive  ; 
they  are  the  abnormal  incidents  of  our  age." 

''Quite  true  ;  most  just  ;  very  like  the 
electric  telegraph  !  "  miittered  Twining. 

"And  by  that  very  condition,  only  exer- 
cising a  passing  influence  on  our  society, 
sir,"  said  his  lordship,  pursuing  his  own 
train  of  thought. 

"  Perfectly  correct ;  rapid  as  lightning." 

"And  when  they  do  pass  away,  sir," 
continued  the  viscount,  "  they  leave  no 
trace  of  their  existence  behind  them.  The 
bubble  burst,  the  surface  of  the  stream  re- 
mains without  a  ripple.  I  myself  may  live 
to  see — you  in  all  probability  will  live  to 
see." 

"  Your  lordship  far  more  likely — sincere- 
ly trust  as  much,"  said  Twining,  bowing. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  matters  little  which  of  us 
is  to  witness  the  extinction  of  this  plutoc- 
racy." And  as  his  lordship  enunciated 
this  last  word,  he  walked  off  like  one  who 
had  totally  exhausted  his  subject. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.    DUNN. 

Mr.  Davexport  Dunn  sat  at  breakfast 
in  his  spacious  chamber  overlooking  the 
Lake  of  Como.  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial -appliances  of  that  meal,  the  table 
was  covered  with  newly-arrived  letters,  and 
newspapers,  maps,  surveys,  railroad,  sec- 
tions, and  parliamentary  blue-books  littered 
about,  along  with  chalk  drawings,  oil 
miniatures,  some  carvings  in  box  and 
ivory,  and  a  few  bronzes  of  rare  beauty 
and  design.  Occasionally  skimming  over 
the  newspapers — now  sipping  his  tea — or 
now  examining  some  object  ol;  art  through 
a  magnifier — he  dallied  over  his  meal  like 
one  who  felt  the  time  thus  passed  a  respite 
from  the  task  of  the  day.  At  last  he 
walked  out,  and,  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
gazed  at  the  glorious  landscape  at  his  feet. 


It  was  early  morning,  and  the  great  masses 
of  misty  ch)uds  were  slowly  beginning  to 
move  up  the  Alps,  disclosing  as  tJK-y  went 
spots  of  bright  green  verdure,  dai'k-sided 
ravines  and  cataracts,  amid  patches  of 
pine  forest,  or  dreary  tracts  of  snow  still 
lying  deep  in  the  mountain  clefts.  Beau- 
tiful as  was  the  picture  of  the  lake  itself, 
and  the  wooded  promontories  along  it,  his 
eyes  never  turned  from  the  rugged  grand- 
eur of  the  Alpine  range,  wliich  he  contin- 
ued to  gaze  at  for  a  long  time.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  he  in  his  contemplation,  that 
he  never  noticed  the  approach  of  another, 
and  Baron  Glumthal  was  already  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  beside  him  ere  he  had 
perceived  him. 

"  Well,  is  it  more  assuring  now  that  you 
have  looked  at  it?"  asked  the  German, 
in  English,  of  which  there  was  the  very 
slightest  trace  of  a  foreign  accent. 

"I  see  nothing  to  deter  one  from  the 
project,"  said  Dunn,  slowly.  "  These  ques- 
tions resolve  themselves  purely  into  two 
conditions — time  and  money.  The  Grand 
Army  was  only  a  corporal's  guard,  multi- 
plied by  hundreds  of  thousands." 

"  But  the  difficulties—"  ' 

"  Difficulties  !  "  broke  in  Dunn  ;  "  thank 
Heaven  for  them,  baron,  or  you  and  I 
would  be  no  better  off  in  this  world  than 
tlie  herd  about  us.  Strong  heads  and  stout 
hearts  are  the  breaching  artillery  of  man- 
kind— you  can  find  rank  and  file  any  day. " 

"  When  I  said  difficulties,  I  might  have 
used  a  stronger  word. " 

"And  yet,"  said  Dunn,  smiling,  "I'd 
rather  contract  to  turn  the  Alps  yonder, 
than  to  drive  a  new  idea  into  the  heads  of 
a  people.  See  here,  now,"  said  he,  entering 
the  room,  and  returning  with  a  large  plan 
in  his  hand,  "  this  is  Chiavenna.  Well, 
the  levels  show  that  a  line  drawn  from  this 
spot  comes  out  below  Andeer,  at  a  place 
called  Miihlen — the  distance  something  less 
than  twenty-two  miles.  By  Brumall's  con- 
tract, you  will  perceive  that  if  he  don't 
meet  with  water — " 

''But  in  that  lies  the  whole  question," 
broke  in  the  other. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  blink 
it.  I  mean  to  take  the  alternatives  in 
turn." 

"  Shall  I  spare  you  a  deal  of  trouble, 
Dunn  ?"  said  the  German,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  arm.  "Our  house  has  decided 
against  the  enterprise.  I  have  no  need  to 
explain  the  reasons." 

"  And  can  you  be  swayed  by  such  coun- 
sels ?"  cried  Dunn,  eagerly.  "Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  will  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
made  the  dupes  of  a  Russian  intrigue  ?  " 
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"  Say,  rather,  the  agents  of  a  great  poli- 
cy," said  Glumthiil,  "  and  you  will  be  nearer 
the  mark.  My  dear  friend,"  added  he,  in 
a  lower  and  more  conlidentjal  tone,  "  have 
I  to  tell  you  Wxiityonr  wiiole  late  policy  in 
England  is  a  mistake — your  Crimean  Avar 
a  mistake — your  French  alliance  a  mistake 
— and  your  present  attenij)t  at  a  reconcili- 
ation with  Austria  the  greatest  mistake  of 
all?" 

"  You  would  find  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
the  nation  believe  this,"  said  Dunn,  smil- 
ing. 

"  So  I  might  ;  but  not  to  convince  your 
statesmen  of  it.  They  see  it  already.  They 
perceive  even  now  some  of  the  perils  of  the 
course  they  have  adopted." 

"  The  old  story.  ]  have  heard  it  at  least 
a  hundred  times,"  broke  in  Dunn.  "  We 
have  been  overturning  the  breakwaters 
that  the  ocean  may  swamp  ns.  But  I  tell 
you,  baron,  that  the  more  democratic  we 
grow  in  England,  the  safer  we  become. 
We  don't  want  these  alliances  we  fancied 
ourselves  once  in  need  of.  That  family 
compact  redounded  but  little  to  our  advan- 
tage." 

"So  it  might.  But  there  is  another 
compact  now  forming,  which  bodes  even 
less  favorably  to  you.  The  Church,  by  her 
concordat,  is  replacing  the  old  Holy  Alli- 
ance. You'll  need  the  aid  of  the  only 
power  that  cannot  be  drawn  into  this 
league — I  mean  the  only  great  power — 
Kussia." 

*'  If  you  will  wait  till  we  are  so  minded, 
baron,"  said  Dunn,  laughing,  "you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  help  me  with  my  tunnel 
here."   J^nd  he  pointed  to  his  plans. 

"And  where  will  the  world  be — I  mean 
your  world  and  mine — before  the  jDick  of 
th'e  workman  reaches  so  far  ? " — and  he 
placed  his  finger  on  the  Splugen  Alps — 
"answer  me  that.  What  will  be  the 
government  of  France — I  don't  ask  who  ? 
Where  will  Naples  be  ?  What  king  will 
be  convoking  the  Hungarian  Diet  ?  Who 
will  be  the  Russian  vicero}'^  on  the  Dan- 
ube ?  " 

"  Far  more  to  the  purpose  were  it  if  I 
could  tell  you  how  would  the  Three  per 
Cents,  stand,"  broke  in  Dunn. 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  said  the  other, 
dryly.  '"  No,  no,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ; 
*•'  let  us  see  this  unhappy  war  finished — 
let  us  wait  till  we  know  who  are  to  be  part- 
ners in  the  great  game  of  European  poli- 
tics. Lanfranchi  tells  me  that  the  French 
and  Russians  who  meet  here  come  together 
on  the  best  of  terms  ;  that  intimacies,  and 
even  friendships,  si)ring  up  rapidly  between 
them.     This  fact,  if  repeated  in  Downing 


street,  might  be  heard  with  some  mis- 
giving." 

Though  Dunn  affected  indifference  to 
this  remai'k,  ho  winced,  and  walked  to  the 
window  to  hide  his  irritation. 

Immediately  b(  neath  where  he  stood,  a 
trellised  vine  walk  led  down  to  the  lake, 
where  the  Ijoats  were  usually  in  waiting  ; 
and  from  this  alley  now  a  number  of  voices 
could  be  heard,  although  the  speakers  were 
entirely  hidden  by  the  foliage.  I'lie  gay 
and  laughing  tones  indicated  a  pleasure- 
party  ;  and  such  it  was,  ])ent  on  a  picnic 
to  Ijellaggio.  Some  were  loud  in  praises  of 
the  morning,  and  th.e  splendid  promise  of 
the  day  ;  others  discussed  how  many  boats 
they  should  want,  and  how  the  party  was 
to  be  divided. 

"The  Americans  with  the  Ru.'-sians," 
said  Twining,  slapping  his  legs  and  laugh- 
ing ;  "great  friends — ca])ital  allies — what 
fun  !  Ourselves  and  the 0'Reill3s. — Spicer, 
look  out,  and  see  if  they  are  coming." 

"  And  do  you  )nean  to  say  you'll  not 
come  ?"  whispered  a  very  soft  voice,  after 
the  crowd  had  passed  on. 

"Charmante  Molly! "said  Lord  Lack- 
ington,  in  his  most  dulcet  of  accents,  "I 
am  quite  heart-broken  at  the  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  this  man 
has  come  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet 
me  here — that  the  matter  is  one  of  deepest 
importance — " 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  Could  you  make  him 
come  too  r " 

"Impossible,  ma  belle.  He  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  this  kind  of  thing — a  mere  crea- 
ture of  parchments.  The  very  sight  of 
him  would  only  suggest  thoughts  of  fore- 
closing mortgages  and  renewal  fines." 

"How  I  hate  him  !" 

"  Do,  dearest — hate  him  to  your  heart's 
content — and  for  nothing  more  than  the 
happiness  of  which  he  robs  me." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  I  did  think—"  And 
she  stopped  and  seemed  confused. 

"And  what,  pray,  was  it  that  you  did 
think  ?"  said  his  lordship,  most  winning- 

ly- 

"I  thought  two  things,  then,  if  you  must 
know,"  said  she,  archly.  "  First,  that  a 
great  personage  like  your  lordship  would 
make  a  very  small  one  like  this  Mr.  Dunn 
understand  it  was  his  duty  to  await  your 
convenience;  and  iny  second  thought  was 
— But  perhaps  you  don't  care  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"Of  all  things.     Pray  go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  my  second  was,  that  if  I 
asked  you  to  come,  you'd  not  refuse  me." 

"  What  an  inexorable  charmer  it  is  I  " 
cried  he,  in  stage  fashion.  "Do  you  fancy 
you  couid  ever  forgive  yourself  if,  yielding 
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to  this  temptation,  I  were  rcully  to  miss 
this  man  ?" 

"  You  told  me  yourself,  only  yesterday," 
said  she,  "  Ce  que  femme  vent — Besides, 
yon '11  iiave  him  all  day  to-morrow,  and  the 
next,  and — " 

'■  Well,  so  be  it.  See  how  I  hng  my 
chains,"  said  he,  drawing  her  arm  within 
his,  and  moving  on  toward  the  boat. 

"Were  you  to  be  of  that  i)arty,  baron  ?" 
asked  Dunn,  pointing  to  the  crowd  beside 
the  lake. 

*'So  I  was.  The  princess  engaged  me 
last  night  ;  they  are  going  to  the  Plinni- 
ana  and  Bellaggio.     Why  not  join  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  score  of  letters  to  write, 
and  double  as  many  to  read.  In  fact,  I 
have  kept  all  my  work  for  a  quiet  day  in 
this  nice  tranquil  spot.  I  wish  I  could  take 
a  week  here." 

"■  And  why  not  do  it  ?  Haven't  you  yet 
learned  that  it  is  the  world's  duty  to  wait 
on  US?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
found  that  one  emerges  from  these  seclud- 
ed places  with  renewed  energy  and  awak- 
ened vigor.  I  heard  Stadeon  once  say  that 
when  anything  puzzled  him,  he  went  to 
pass  a  day  at  Maria  Zell,  and  he  never 
came  away  without  hitting  on  the  solution. 
They  are  beckoning  to  me,  so  good-by  I" 

'' Anything  puzzled  him!"  muttered 
Dunn,  repealing  the  words  of  the  other's 
story.  "  If  he  but  knew  that  what  puzzles 
)ue  at  this  moment  is  myself  !" 

The  very  nature  of  the  correspondence 
that  then  littered  his  table  might  well 
warrant  what  he  felt.  Who,  and  what  was 
he,  to  whom  great  ministers  wrote  confi- 
dentially, and  secretaries  of  state  began, 
'•  My  dear  Dunn  ?"  How  had  he  risen  to 
this  eminence  ?  What  were  the  gifts  by 
which  he  held,  and  was  to  maintain  it  ? 
Most  men  who  have  attained  to  high  sta- 
tion from  small  beginnings,  have  so  con- 
formed to  the  exigencies  of  each  new 
change  in  life  as  to  carry  but  little  of  what 
they  started  with  to  their  position  of  emi- 
nence ;  gradually  assimilating  to  the  cir- 
cumstances around  them  as  they  went, 
they  flung  the  past  behind  them,  only  oc- 
cupied with  those  qualities  which  should 
fit  them  for  the  future.  Not  so  Davenport 
Dunn  ;  he  was  ever  present  to  his  own  eyes 
as  the  son  of  the  very  humblest  parentage 
— the  poor  boy 'educated  by  charity,  strug- 
gling drearily  through  years  of  poverty — 
the  youth  discouraged  and  slighted — the 
manrepulsed  and  rejected.  Certain  inci- 
dents of  his  life  never  left  him  ;  there  they 
were,  as  if  i)hotographed  on  his  heart;  and 
at  will  he  could  behold  himself,  as  he  was 
turned  away  ignominiously  from  Kellett's 


house  ;  or  a  morning  scarce  less  sad,  as  he 
learned  his  rejection  for  the  sizarship ;  or 
the  day  still  more  bitter  that  Lord  Glen- 
garitf  put  him  out  of  doors,  with  words  of 
insult  aiul  shame.  Like  avenging  spirits, 
these  memories  traveled  with  him  wherever 
he  journeyed.  They  sat  beside  him  as  he 
dined  at  great  men's  tables  ;  they  loitered 
with  him  in  his  lonely  walks,  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night.  No  high-hearted  hope,  no  elevat- 
ing self-reliance,  liad  sustained  him  through 
these  youthful  reverses;  each  new  failure, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  impressed 
him  more  and  more  strongly  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  gifts  which  win  success  in 
life  had  not  been  vouchsafed  him  ;  that 
his  abilities  were  of  that  humble  order 
which  never  elevate  their  possessor  above 
mere  mediocrity  ;  that  if  he  meant  to  strive 
for  the  great  jirizes  of  life,  it  must  be  less 
by  addressing  himself  to  great  intellectual 
efforts  than  by  a  patient  study  of  men 
themselves — of  their  frailties,  their  weak- 
nesses, and  their  follies.  Whatever  he  had 
seen  of  the  world  had  shown  him  how  in- 
variably the  greatest  minds  were  alloyed 
with  some  deteriorating  influence,  and 
that  passions  of  one  kind  or  other,  ambi- 
tions more  or  less  worthy,  even  the  subtle- 
ty of  flattery,  swayed  those  Avhose  intellects 
soared  loftily  among  their  fellows.  "I  can- 
not share  in  the  tilt  with  these,"  said  he. 
'•'  Mine  are  no  gifts  of  eloquence  or  imagi- 
native power  ;  I  am  not  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  nor  deep-read  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  law.  Let  me,  however,  see  if 
I  cannot,  by  dexterity,  accomplish  what  is 
denied  to  my  strength.  Every  mti^i,  what- 
ever his  station,  covets  wealth.  The  noblest 
and  the  meanest,  the  man  dignified  by  ex- 
alted aspirations,  the  true  creature  of  self- 
ish enjoyments,  are  all  alike  enlisted  in  the 
pursuit.  Let  me  consider  how  this  com- 
mon tendency  may  be  best  turned  to  ac- 
count. To  enrich  others,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  be  wealthy  myself.  The 
geographer  may  safely  dictate  the  route  by 
which  the  explorer  is  to  journey  through  a 
desert  he  has  never  traveled  himself.  The 
great  problems  of  finance  can  be  worked 
by  suggestions  in  a  garret,  though  their 
application  may  demand  millions."  Start- 
ing thus  from  an  humble  attorney  in  a 
country  town,  he  gradually  grew  to  be 
known  as  a  most  capable  adviser  in  all 
monetary  matters  :  rich  men  consulted  him 
about  profitable  investments  and  safe  em- 
ployment of  their  capital  ;  embarrassed 
men  confided  to  him  their  difficulties,  and 
sought  his  aid  to  meet  them  ;  speculators 
asked  his  advice  as  to  this  or  that  venture; 
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and  even  those  who  g{iml)]e(l  on  the  event- 
ful fortunes  of  a  ministry  were  fain  to  be 
guided  by  his  wise  predictions.  "Dunn 
has  wjt  me  tlie  money  on  reasonable  terms  " 
—  *' Dunn  has  managed  to  let  me  liave  five 
per  cent." — "  Dunn  assures  me  I  may  risk 
this" — '' Dunn  tells  me  that  they'll  carry 
the  bill  next  session/' — such  and  such 
things  were  the  phrases  one  heard  at  every 
turn,  till  his  opinion  became  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  he  grew  to  feel  it  so. 

This  first  stej)  led  to  another  and  higher 
one.  Through  the  moneyed  circumstances 
of  men  he  came  to  learn  their  moral  na- 
tures :  against  what  temptations  this  one 
was  i)roof  ;  to  what  that  other  would  yield  ; 
what  were  the  goals  for  which  each  were 
striving  ;  what  the  secret  doubts  and  mis- 
givings that  beset  them.  What  the  doctor 
was  to  the  world  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
did  he  become  to  the  world  of  iuiman  pas- 
sion and  desire.  Men  came  to  him  with 
the  same  unreserve — they  stripped  before 
him  and  laid  bare  the  foul  spots  of  their 
heart's  disease,  as  though  it  were  but  re- 
peating the  story  to  themselves.  Terrible 
and  harrowing  as  are  the  tales  which  reach 
the  physician's  ears,  the  stories  revealed  to 
his  were  more  terrible  and  harrowing  still. 
They  came  to  him  with  narratives  of  reck- 
less waste  and  ruin  ;  with  histories  of  debt 
that  dated  a  century  back  ;  with  worse,  far 
worse — with  tales  of  forgery  and  fraud. 
Crimes  for  which  the  law  would  have  ex- 
acted its  last  expiation  were  whispered  to 
him  in  that  dreary  confessional — his  pri- 
vate office — and  the  evidences  of  guilt 
placed  in  his  hands  that  he  might  read  and 
reflect  over  them.  And  as  the  doctor 
moves  through  life  with  the  sad  knowledge 
of  all  the  secret  suffering  around  him — 
how  little  that  "  flush  "  indicates  of  health, 
how  faintly  beats  the  heart  that  seems 
to  swell  with  happiness — so  did  this  man 
walk  a  world  that  was  a  mere  hospital 
ward  of  moral  rottenness.  Why  should 
the  priest  and  the  physician  be  the  only 
men  to  trade  upon  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature?  Why  should  they  be  the  sole 
depositaries  of  those  mysteries  by  which 
men's  actions  can  be  swayed  and  molded  ? 
By  what  temptations  are  men  so  assailable 
as  those  that  touch  their  material  fortunes, 
and  why  not  make  this  moral  country  an 
especial  study?  Such  were  his  theory  and 
his  practice. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  fitness-r-may 
we  call  it  a  ''pre-established  harmony?" 
— between  men  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  age,  and  this  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  by  the  events  themselves  the 
agents  are  developed  ;  we  incline  to  think 


[differently,  as  the  appearance  of  botii  to- 
gether ks  rathei-  in  ol)edience  to  some  over- 
ruling edict  of  Providence  which  has  alike 
provided  the  work  and  the  workmen.  It 
would  be  a  shallow  reading  of  histijrv  to 
imagine  Cromwell  the  child  of  the  liev- 
olution,  or  Nai)oleon  as  the  accident  of  the 
battle  of  the  sections. 

Davenport  Dunn  sprang  into  eminence 
when,  by  the  action  of  tiie  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  a  great  change  was  opei-ated 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  To  grasp 
at  once  the  immense  consequences  of  a 
tremendous  social  revolution — to  foresee 
even  some  of  the  results  of  this  sweep- 
ing confiscation — required  no  common 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  no  small 
insight  into  its  habits.  The  old  feud- 
alism that  had  linked  the  fate  of  a  starv- 
ing people  with  the  fortunes  of  a  ruined 
gentry  was  to  be  extinguished  at  once, 
and  a  great  experiment  tried.  Was  Ire- 
land to  be  more  governable  in  prosperity 
than  in  adversity?  This  was  a  problem 
which  really  might  not  seem  to  challenge 
much  doubl,  and  yet  was  it  by  no  means 
devoid  of  difficulty  to  those  minds  who  had 
long  based  their  ideas  of  ruling  that  land 
on  the  principles  of  fomenting  its  dissen- 
sions and  separating  its  peoi)le.  Daven- 
port Dunn  saw  the  hesitation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  offered  himself  at  once  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  The  transtVr  of  property 
might  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
favor  the  views  of  a  particular  party  in  the 
state  ;  the  new  proprietary  might  be  se- 
lected, and  the  aim  of  a  government  con- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  this  new 
squirearchy.  He  thought  so  at  least,  and 
what  is  more,  he  persuaded  a  chief  secre- 
tary to  believe  him. 

Nothing  reads  more  simply  than  the  sale 
of  an  encumbered  estate  :  '*  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Sir  lioger  O'Moore,  Bart.,  Brian 
O'Moore,  and  Margaret  Halliday,  owners, 
and  Paul  Maybey,  petitioner,  the  commis- 
sioners will,  on  Friday  next,  at  the  hour 
of  noon," — and  so  on  ;  and  then  come  the 
descriptive  particulars  of  Carrickross, 
Dummaymagan,  and  Lantygoree,  with 
Griffith's  valuation  and  the  ordnance  sur- 
vey, concluding  with  a  recital  of  all  the 
j)enalties,  reservations,  covenants,  clauses, 
etc.,  with  the  modest  mention  of  twenty 
odd  pounds  some  shillings  tithe-rent 
charge,  for  a  finish.  To  dispossess  of 
this  a  man  that  never  really  owned  it  for 
the  last  forty  years,  and  invest  it  in  anoth- 
er, who  never  saw  it,  was  the  easy  opera- 
tion of  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  with 
a  chief  commissioner  to  ratify  the  sale, 
few  things  seemed  easier  than   the  whole- 
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process.  Still  there  arc  certain  aspects  in 
the  transaction  which  snggest  re+lection. 
What  were  the  ties,  what  the  relations, 
hetwecii  the  original  owner  and  the  ten- 
antry who  held  imder  him  ?  What  kind 
of  social  system  had  honnd  them — what 
were  the  mutnal  services  they  rendered 
each  other  ?  For  the  reverence  and  re- 
spect tendered  on  one  side,  and  for  the 
thousand  little  charities  and  kindnesses 
bestowed  on  the  other,  what  was  to  be  the 
compensation  ?  How  was  that  guidance 
and  direction,  more  or  less  inherent  in 
those  who  are  the  heads  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, to  be  replaced  ?  Was  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  incoming  proprietor  would 
care  to  study  the  habits,  the  tastes,  and 
the  tempers  of  the  peasantry  on  his  estate, 
learn  their  ways,  or  understand  their  diffi- 
culties ?  And,  kistly,  what  new  political 
complexion  would  the  country  wear  ? 
Would  it  become  moi-e  Conservative  or 
more  Whig,  more  Democratic  or  more 
Saxon  ? 

Davenport  Dunn's  opinion  was,  that  the 
case  was  precisely  that  of  a  new  colony, 
Avhere  the  first  settlers,  too  busy  about 
their  matei'ial  interests  to  care  for  mere 
speculative  questions,  would  attach  them- 
selves heartily  to  any  existing  government, 
giving  their  adhesion  to  whatever  afforded 
protection  to  their  property  and  safety  to 
their  lives.  '*Take  this  new  colony,"  said 
he,  "  into  your  especial  care,  and  their 
sons  and  grandsons  w>ll  be  yours  after- 
Avard.  A  new  regiment  is  being  raised — 
write  your  own  legends  on  their  colors, 
and  they  are  your  ow^n."  He  sketched 
out  a  system  by  which  this  now  squire- 
archy Avas  to  be  dealt  with — how  courted, 
flattered,  and  rewarded.  Ho  showed  how, 
in  attaching  them  to  the  state,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  countiy  might  be  rendered 
more  easy,  and  the  dreaded  influence  of 
the  priest  be  antagonized  most  elfectually  ; 
and,  finally,  demonstrated  that  Ireland, 
which  had  been  the  stereotyped  difficulty 
of  every  administration,  might  now  ,  bo 
turned  into  a  stronghold  against  opposition. 

To  replace  the  great  proprietary  whose 
estates  were  now  in  the  market  by  a  new 
constituency  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
was  therefore  his  general  scheme,  and  h-e 
addressed  himself  to  this  task  with  all  his 
peculiar  energy.  Ho  organized  the  regis- 
try of  all  the  encumbered  estates  of  Ire- 
land, with  every  detail  which  could  illus- 
trate the  various  advantages ;  he  estab- 
lished an  immense  correspondence  with 
English  capitalists  eager  for  new  invest- 
ments ;  he  ])ossessed  himself  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  variations  and  fluctu- 


ations which  attend  the  money  market  at 
certain  periods,  so  that  he  knew  the  most 
favorable  moments  to  suggest  speculation  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  had  craft  enovigh  to  carry 
his  system  into  operation  without  any  sus- 
picion being  attached  to  it ;  and  was  able 
to  say  to  a  viceroy,  "  Look  and  judge  for 
yourself,  my  lord,  whose  influence  is  now 
paramount  in  Ireland." 

Truly,  it  was  not  easy  for  a  government 
to  ignore  him — his  name  tui'ned  up  at 
every  moment.  From  the  stirring  inci- 
dent of  a  great  county  election  to  the 
small  contest  for  a  poor-law  guardianship, 
he  figured  everywhere,  until  every  question 
of  policy  became  coupled  with  the  inevita- 
ble demand,  "  What  does  Dunn  think  of 
it?" 

Like  all  men  of  strong  ambition,  he  en- 
couraged few  or  no  intimacies  ;'  he  had 
actually  no  friendships.  He  wanted  no 
counsels — nor  would  he  have  stooped  to 
have  laid  a  case  for  advice  before  any  one. 
Partly  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  spo- 
ken of  generally  in  terms  of  depreciation 
and  discredit.  Some  called  him  lucky — a 
happy  phrase  that  adapts  itself  to  any 
fancy;  some  said  he  was  a  common-place, 
vulgar  fellow,  with  certain  business  apti- 
tudes, but  quite  incapable  of  any  wide  or 
extended  views  ;  some  again  went  further, 
and  said  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  certain 
clever  heads  that  did  not  care  to  figure  in 
the  foreground  ;  and  not  a  few  wondered 
that  *'  a  man  of  this  kind "  should  have 
ever  attained  to  any  eminence  or  station 
in  the  land. 

'•'  You'll  see  how  his  excellency  will  turn 
him  to  account ;  he  knows  how  to  deal 
with  fellows  of  this  stamp,"  said  a  private 
secretary  in  the  Castle. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  would  agree  with  you,"  said  the  at- 
torney-general, Avith  a  sneer  ;  "  but  the 
opinion  Avould  be  bad  in  laAV  ! " 

"He's  not  very  much  of  a  churchman,  I 
suspect,"  Avhispered  a  bishop;  *'but  we 
find  him  occasionally  useful." 

"  He  serves  our  purpose  ! "  pompously 
spoke  a  country  gentleman,  Avho  really,  in 
the  sentiment,  represented  a  class. 

Such  Avas  the  man  Avho  now  sat  alone, 
communing  Avith  himself,  in  his  room  at 
the  Villa  d'Este.  Let  us  believe  that  he 
had  enough  to  think  of. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   DAY  ON  THE  LAKE   OF  COMO. 

We   fully  sympathize  Avith  Lord  Lack- 
ington,  Avho  preferred  the  picnic  and  the 
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society  of  ]\Iio.s  ]\r<)lly  O'ltcilly  to  tlio  cares 
of  business  and  an  interview  with  Daven- 
]iort  Dunn.  Tlio  lake  of  Como,  on  a  fine 
day  of  summer  or  early  au(  iimn,  and  witli 
a  heart  moderately  free  from  tlie  anxieties 
and  sorrows  of  life,  is  a  very  cnjoyaldo  lo- 
cality, a!id  essentially  so  to  a  man  of  the 
Avorld  like  the  noble  viscount,  who  liked 
to  have  the  more  romantic  features  of  the 
scene  blended  with  associations  of  ease  and 
]ileasure,  and  be  able  to  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  Alpine  ruggcdness  to  the 
sight  of  some  terraced  garden,  glowing  in 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation.  Never, 
perhai)s,  was  there  ever  a  spot  so  calculat- 
ed to  ap))eal  successfully  to  the  feelings  of 
men  of  his  stamp.  There  Avas  mountain 
grandeur  and  desolation  — snow-peak  and 
precipice  ;  but  all  in  the  back  distance,  not 
near  enough  to  suggest  even  the  fear  of 
cold,  or  the  disagreeable  idea  of  a  sledge 
journey.  There  were  innumerable  villas 
of  every  style  and  class  :  some,  spacious 
and  splendid  enough  for  royal  residences  ; 
others,  coquettish  little  chalets,  where 
lovers  might  pass  the  honeymoon.  There 
were  tasteful  pavilions  over  the  vei'y  lake — 
snug  spots  where  solitude  might  love  to 
ponder,  a  student  read,  or  an  idler  enjoy 
his  cigar,  in  the  most  enviable  of  scenes. 
Trelliscd  vine-walks  zigzagged  up  the  hills 
to  some  picturesque  shrine  whose  modest 
little  si)ire  rose  above  the  olive-trees,  or 
some  rude  steps  in  the  rock  led  down  to  a 
little  nook,  whose  white  sands  glistened 
beneath  the  crystal  waters — such  a  bath  as 
no  sybarite,  in  all  his  most  glowing  fancy, 
ever  imagined.  And  amid  all,  and  through 
all,  there  was  that  air  of  weaith — that  as- 
surance of  affluence  and  abundance — 
which  comes  so  home  to  the  hearts  of  men 
whose  sense  of  enjoyment  can  only  be 
gratified  where  there  is  to  be  no  sacrifice 
to  their  love  of  ease.  In  the  noble  A'is- 
count's  estimation,  the  place  was  perfect. 
It  was  even  associated  with  the  solitary  bit 
of  romance  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  here 
that  he  passed  the  first  few  weeks  after  his 
wedding  ;  and  though  he  htid  preserved 
very  litfele  of  those  feelings  which  imparted 
happiness  to  that  period,  though  her  lady- 
ship did  not  recall  to  his  mind  the  attrac- 
tions which  once  had  fascinated  him — new 
glazed  and  new  lacquered  over  and  over  again 
as  was  the  vase — "  the  scent  of  the  roses 
had  clung  to  it  still."  The  distance  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  material,  has  also 
its  influence  on  the  moral,  picture.  Mem- 
ory softens  and  subdues  many  a  harsh 
tint,  mellows  many  an  incongruity,  and 
blends  into  a  pleasant  harmony  many 
things  which,  in  their  proximity,  were  the 


reverse  of  agreeable.  Not  that  we  would 
be  understood  to  say  that  Lord  Lacking- 
ton's  hon(!ynioon  was  not  like  yours,  an 
elysium  of  happiness  and  bliss  ;  we  would 
simply  imply  that,  in  recalling  it,  he  only 
i-emembered  the  rose-tints-,  and  never 
brought  u])  one  of  the  shadows.  He  had, 
in  his  own  fashion,  poetized  that  little 
episode  of  his  life,  when,  dressed  in  a  fancy 
and  becoming  costume,  he  played  gondo- 
lier to  his  young  Ijride,  sealed  the  moun- 
tain to  fetch  her  Alp-roses,  and  read  aloud 
"Childe  Harold,"  as  he  interpolated  Har- 
row recollections  of  its  author.  Not  one 
of  these  did  he  now  remember — he'd  as 
soon  have  dreamed  of  being  marker  at  a 
billiard-table,  as  of  playing  the  barcarole  ; 
and  as  to  mountain  excursions,  he'd  not 
have  bargained  for  any  success  that  requir- 
ed the  exertion  of  a  steep  staircase. 

"  There's  a  little  villa  in  a  bay,  some- 
where hereabouts,"  said  he,  as  tlie  boat 
glided  smoothly  along ;  "  I  should  like 
much  to  show  it  to  you."  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  IMolly  O'lleilly,  who  sat  beside 
him.  "  Do  you  happen  to  know  La  Pace  ?  " 
asked  he  of  one  of  the  boatmen. 

**To  be  sure  I  do,  excellenza.  "Who 
doesn't  ?  My  own  father  was  barcarole 
there  to  a  great  milordo,  I  can't  say  how 
many  years  back.  Ah,"  added  he,  laugh- 
ing, ''what  stories  he  used  to  have  of  that 
same  milordo,  who  was  always  dressing 
himself  up  to  be  a  gondolier  or  a  chamois 
hunter." 

"  We  haven't  asked  for  your  father's 
memoirs,  my  good  fellow  ;  Ave  only  Avanted 
you  to  show  us  Avhere  La  Pace  lies,"  said 
the  viscount,  testily. 

"  There  it  is,  then,  excellenza,"  said  the 
man,  as  they  rounded  a  little  promontory 
of  rock,  and  came  in  full  vicAV  of  a  small 
cove,  in  the  center  of  Avhich  stood  the  villa. 

Untenanted  and  neglected  as  it  was, 
there  Avas  yet  about  it  that  glorious  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation — that  rare  growth  of 
vines  and  olive,  and  oleander  and  cactus, 
Avhich  seems  to  more  than  compensate  all 
the  care  and  supervision  of  men.  The  over- 
loaded orange-trees  dijiped  their  weary 
branches  in  the  lake,  Avhere  the  golden 
balls  rose  and  fell  as  the  Avater  surged  about 
them.  The  tangled  vines  sprawled  over  the 
ground,  staining  the  deep  gi'ass  Avith  their 
purple  blood.  Olive  berries  lay  deep 
around,  and  a  thousand  perfumes  loaded 
the  air  as  the  faint  breeze  stirred  it. 

''  Let  me  show  you  a  true  Italian  villa," 
said  the  viscount,  as  the  boat  glided  up  to 
the  steps  cut  in  the  marble  rock.  "  I  once 
passed  a  few  Aveeks  here  ;  a  caprice  seized 
me  to  know  Avhat  kind  of  life  it  would  be 
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to  loiter  amiast  olive  groves,  and  have  no 
other  company  than  the  cicala  and  the 
green  lizard." 

"Faith,  my  lord,"  said  OMJcilly,  ''if 
you  could  live  upon  figs  and  lemons  you'd 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  Init  I'm  think- 
ing you  found  it  lonely." 

'*"!  scarcely  remember,  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  1  liked  it,"  said  he,  with  a  slight 
hesitation.  "I  used  to  lie  under  the  great 
cedar  yonder,  and  read  Peti-arch." 

"Capital  fun— excellent— live   here  for  ^ 
two  hundred  a  year,  or  even  less — plenty ' 
of  fish   in  the  lake — keep  the  servants  on 
watermelons,"  said  Twining,  slapping  his 
legs,  as  he  made  this  domestic  calculation 
to  himself. 

"  With  people  one  liked  about  one,"  said 
Miss  O'Reilly,  ''  I  don't  see  why  this 
shouldn't  be  a  delicious  spot." 

"There's  not  a.hundred  yards  of  back- 
ground. You  couldn't  give  a  horse  walk- 
ing exercise  here,  if  your  life  was  on  it," 
said  Spicer,  contemptuously. 

"  Splendid  grapes,  wonderful  oranges, 
finest  melons  I  ever  saw,  all  going  to  waste, 
too,"  said  Twining,  laughing,  as  if  such 
utter  neglect  was  a  very  droll  thing.  "  Get 
this  place  a  bargain— might  have  it  for  a 
mere  nothing." 

"  So  you  might,  O'Reilly,"  said  the  vis- 
count ;  *•  it  is  one  of  those  deserted  spots 
that  are  picked  up  for  a  tenth  of  their 
value  ;  buy  it,  fit  it  up  handsomely,  and 
we'll  come  and  spend  the  autumn  with  you, 
won't  we.  Twining  ?" 

'•  Upon  my  life  we  will,  I'll  swear  it ;  be 
here  1st  September  to  the  day,  and  stay 
till — as  long  as  you  please.     Great  fun."_ 

"  Delicious  spot  to  come  and  repose  in 
from  the  cares  and  worries  of  life,"  said 
Lord  Lackington,  as  he  stretched  upon  a 
bench  and  began  peeling  an  orange. 

'•  I'd  get  the  blue  devils  in  a  week — I'd 
be  found  hanging  some  fine  morning — " 

"For  shame,  papa,"  broke  in  Molly. 
"  My  lord  says  he'd  come  on  a  visit  to  us, 
and  you  know  we'd  only  be  here  in  the  au- 
tumn." 

"Just  so — come  here  for  the  wine  sea- 
soii — get  in  your  olives  and  look  after  your 
oil— great  fun,"  chimed  in  Twining,  mer- 
rily. 

"  I  declare  I'd  like  it  of  all  things,  would 
not  you?  "  said  the  elder  girl  to  Spicer,  who 
had  now  begun  to  reflect  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  straw -yard  season  for  men  as  well 
as  for  hunters — wlien  the  great  object  was 
1,0  live  cheap  and  husband  your  resources  ; 
and  as  he  ruminated  over  the  lazy  quiet- 
ness of  an  existence  that  would  cost  noth- 
ing— when  even  his  Bell's  Life  should  be 


inserted  aTiiongst  the  family  extraordinaries 
— he  vouclisafe(l  to  ai)prove  the  scdieme, 
and  in  his  mninljling  tone,  in  imitation  of 
Heaven  knows  what  eelelu-ated  sjjorting 
cliaracter,  he  grumbled  out,  "  Make  the 
governor  go  in  for  it,  by  all  means  !" 

Twining  had  entered  into  the  project 
most  eagerly.  One  of  the  most  marked 
traits  of  his  singular  mind  was  not  merely 
to  enjoy  his  own  pre-eminence  in  wealth 
over  so.  many  others,  but  to  chuckle  over 
all  the  possible  mistakes  which  he  had 
escaped  and  tJ/ey  had  fallen  into.  To 
know  that  there  was  a  speculation  whose 
temptation  he  had  resisted  and  which  had 
ingulfed  all  who  had  engaged  in  it — to 
see  the  bank  fail  whose  directorship  he  had 
refused — or  tlie  railroad  smashed  whose 
preference  shares  he  had  rejected — this  was 
an  intense  delight  to  him,  and  on  such 
occasions  was  it  that  he  slapped  his  lean 
legs  most  enthusiastically,  and  exclaimed, 
"'  What  fun  !  "  with  the  true  zest  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

To  plant  a  man  of  O'Reilly's  stamp  in 
such  a  soil  seemed,  therefore,  about  the 
best  practical  joke  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  so  he  walked  him  over  the  villa,  dis- 
coursing eloquently  on  all  the  advantages 
of  the  project — the  great  social  position  it 
would  confer — the  place  he  would  occupy 
in  the  country — the  soundness  of  the  in- 
vestment— the  certainty  of  securing  great 
matches  for  the  girls.  "  What  a  view  that 
window  opened  of  the  Splugen  Alps  ! — 
what  a  delicious  spot,  this  little  room,  to 
sip  one's  claret  of  an  autumn  evening  ! 
Think  of  the  dessert  growing  almost  into 
the  very  dining-room,  and  your  trout  leap- 
ing within  a  yard  of  the  breakfast-table  ! 
Austrians  charmed  to  have  you — make  you 
a  Count — a  Hof  something  or  other,  at 
once — give  you  a  cross — great  fun,  eh? — 
Graf  O'Reilly — sound  admirably— do  it  by 
all  means." 

While  Twining's  attack  was  being  con- 
ducted in  this  fashion,  liOrd  Lackington 
was  not  less  industriously  pursuing  his 
plan  of  campaign  elsewhere.  He  had  saun- 
tered with  Molly  into  the  garden  and  a 
little  pavilion  at  the  end  of  it,  where  the 
lake  was  seen  in  one  of  its  most  pictur- 
esque aspects.  It  Avas  a  well-known  spot 
to  him  ;  he  had  passed  many  an  evening 
on  that  low  window-seat,  half-dreamingly 
forgetting  himself  in  the  peaceful  scene — 
half  consciously -recalling  pleasant  nights 
at  Brookes's,  and  gay  dinners  at  Carlton 
House.  Here  was  it  that  he  first  grew 
hipped  Avith  matrimony,  and  so  sated  with 
its  happiness,  that  he  actually  began  to 
long  for  any  little  disaster  that  might  dash 
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the  smooth  monotony  of  his  life;  ;  and  yet 
now,  by  one  of  those  sli-iingc  tricks  mem- 
ory ]ihiys  us,  lie  fancied  that  the  moments 
lie  had  once  ]>assed  liere  had  never  been 
equaled  in  all  iiis  after  life. 

"Tm  certaiii,  thon<j;h  you  won't  confess," 
said  she,  after  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
bursts  of  remembered  enjoyment — "  I'm 
certain  you  were  verv  much  in  love,  those 
days." 

"An  ideal  passion,  perhaps,  a  poetized 
vision  of  that  bright  creature  who  should, 
one  day  or  other,  sway  this  poor  heart," 
and  he  flattened  the  creases  of  his  spotless 
white  waistcoat  ;  "but  if  you  mean  that  I 
knew  of  any,  had  ever  seen  any,  until  now, 
this  very  moment — " 

"Stop!  remember  your  promise,"  said 
she,  laughing. 

"  liut,  eharmante  IMolly,  I'm  only  mor- 
tal," said  he,  Avith  an  air  of  such  superb 
humility,  that  made  her  at  once  remember 
it  was  a  peer  who  said  it. 

"Mortals  must  keep  their  words,"  said 
she,  pertly.  "  The  condition  on  which  I 
consented  to  accept  your  companionship 
was — but  I  needn't  remind  you.*' 

"No,  do  not,  dear  Molly,  for  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  forget  it.  You  arc  aware 
that  no  law  ever  obliged  a  man  to  do  what 
was  impossible  ;  and  that  to  exact  any 
pledge  from  him  to  such  an  end  is  in  it- 
self an  illegality.  You  little  suspected, 
therefore,  that  it  was  you,  not  I,  Avas  the 
delinquent." 

"All  I  know  is,  that  you  assured  me 
you'd  not — you'd  not  talk  nonsense,"  said 
she,  blushing  deeply,  half  angry,  half 
ashamed. 

"Oh!  never  guessed  you  w^cro  hero," 
broke  in  Twining,  as  he  peeped  through 
the  window.  "Sweet  spot — so  quiet  and 
secluded — capital  fun!" 

"  There  is  such  a  view  from  this,  papa," 
said  Molly,  in  some  confusion  atTwining's 
bantering  look  ;  "  come  round  and  see  it." 

"I  have  just  been  telling  this  dear  girl 
of  yours,  O'Reilly,  that  you  ought  to  make 
this  place  your  own,"  said  Lord  Lacking- 
ton.  "  Don't  fancy  you'd  be  out  of  the 
world  here.  Why,  there's  the  Villa  d'Este, 
a  European  celebrity  at  once-^it  will  be 
thronged  next  year  to  suffocation.  The 
Galignani,  I  see,  has  already  mentioned 
myself  and  Lady  Lackington  as  among  the 
visitors.  These  things  have  their  effect. 
The  press  in  our  day  is  an  estate." 

"  Lidced,  I'm  sure  of  it.  There  was  a 
cousin  of  my  v.ife's  drew  his  two  hundred 
a  year  out  of  the  Tyrawlexj  Exprei^s — a 
daily  little  paper  that  maybe  your  lordship 
never  seen." 


[  "When  I  said  an  estate,  sir,  I  rather  al- 
luded to  a  recognized  condition  of  ]Knver 
and  influence  than  to  mere  wealth.  Not,  I 
will  add.  that  I  am  one  of  those  vvho  ap- 
prove of  this  cf)nsnmmation  ;  nor  can  I  sec 
liow  men  of  niv  order  can  ever  so  rcirard 
it." 

"  Well,'"  said  O'lieilly,  sighing,  as  though 
the  confession  cost  sonu.-thing,  "there's 
nothing  equal  to  a  ncwsi)a]ier.  I'm  read- 
ing Saunders  this  cight-and-forty  years, 
and  1  own  to  you  I  never  found  one'  I  liked 
so  much.  For  you  see,  my  lord,  it's  the 
same  with  a  paper  as  with  your  house — you 
ought  to  know  where  to  lay  your  hand  on 
what  you  want.  Now,  vou  might  as  well 
put  me  in  Buckingham  t*alace,  and  tell  me 
to  find  my  bedroom,  as  give  me  the  Times 
and  bid  me  discover  the  viceregal  court. 
If  they  mention  it  at  all,  it's  among  the  ac- 
cidents and  offenses," 

"  Castle  festivities  —  Patrick's  Hall  — 
great  fun  !  "  said  Twining,  laughing  pleas- 
antly, for  he  cherished  some  merry  recol- 
lections of  these  hospitalities. 

"  Have  you — But  of  course  you  were  too 
young  for  presentation,"  said  his  lordship 
to  Molly. 

"  We  Averen't  out ;  but,  in  any  case,  I'm 
sure  Ave'd  not  liaA'c  been  there,"  said  Mol- 

"The  pleasure  of  that  presentation  may 
perhaps  be  reserved  for  me,  Avho  knoAvs  ?" 
said  the  viscount,  graciously.  "If  our 
people  come  in,  it  is  the  post  they'd  offer 
me." 

"  Lord-lieutenant  !  "  said  Molly,  open- 
ing her  eyes  to  the  fullest. 

"  Even  so,  ma  belle.  Shall  Ave  rehearse 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  ?  Twining, 
do  you  perform  the  chamberlain.  Stand 
aside,  O'lveilly — be  a  gentleman  at  large,  or 
an  Ulster  king-at-arms.  Now  for  it." 
And  so  saying,  he  drcAv  himself  proudly  up 
to  an  attitude  of  considerable  dignity,  Avhile 
TAvining,  muttering  to  himself.  "What 
fun  ! "  announced  aloud,  "  Miss  ^Molly 
O'lieilly,  your  excellency  ;"  at  Avhich,  and 
before  she  Avas  aAvare,  his  excellency  stej)- 
pcd  one  step  in  advance,  and  saluted  her 
on  either  cheek  Avith  a  cordiality  that 
coA'ered  her  Avith  blushes. 

"  That's  not  it,  at  all,  I'm  certain,"  said 
she,  half  angrily. 

"  On  my  life,  it's  the  exact  ceremony, 
and  no  more,"  said  the  viscount.  Then 
resuming  the  performance,  he  added, 
"Take  care,  TAviningp  that  she  is  put  on 
your  list  for  the  balls.  O'Keilly,  your  niece 
is  charming." 

"  My  niece — sure  she's — " 

"Yoit  forget,    my   Avorthy  friend,   that 
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we  are  enacting  viceroy,  and  cannot  charge 
o.'"  memory  witli  the  ties  of  kindred." 

Spicer  now  came  up  to  say  that  a  tlmn- 
derstorm  was  threatening,  and  that  tlie 
wisest  course  would  [jrobably  be  to  land  the 
luncheon  and  remain  where  they  were  till 
the  hurricane  should  pass  over.  The  pro- 
position was  at  once  approved  of,  and  the 
party  were  soon  busily  occupying  them- 
selves in  the  cares  for  the  entertainment;  all 
agreeing  that  they  felt  no  regret  at  being 
separated  from  the  other  boat,  which  had 
proceeded  up  the  lake  ;  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
O'Reilly  said,.  "  they  were  snugger  as  they 
were,  without  the  Eoosians," — asentimeiit 
in  various  ways  acknowledged  by  the  rest. 

Strange  freemasonry  is  there  in  convi- 
viality :  the  little  preparations  for  this  pic- 
nic dinner  disseminated  amidst  them  all 
the  fellowship  of  old  acquaintance,  and,  as 
they  assisted  and  aided  each  other,  a  de- 
gree of  kindliness  grew  up  that  bound  them 
together  like  a  family.  Each  vied  with 
each  in  disjilaying  his  power  of  usefulness 
and  agreeability  ;  even  the  noble  viscount, 
who  actually  did  nothing  whatever,  so 
simulated  occupation  and  activity,  that  he 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  very  life  and  soul 
'of  the  party.  And  yet  we  are  unjust  in 
saying  he  did  nothing,  for  he  it  was,  who 
by  the  happy  charm  of  his  manner,  the 
ready  tact  of  a  consummate  man  of  the 
world,  imparted  to  the  meeting  its  great 
success.  Unused  to  the  agreeable  qualities 
of  such  men,  O'Reilly  felt  all  the  astonish- 
ment that  great  conversational  gifts  in- 
spire, and  sat  amazed  and  delighted  at  the 
stores  of  pleasant  stories,  witty  remarks, 
and  acute  observations  poured  out  before 
him. 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  skill  by  which 
these  abilities  were  guided,  nor  how,  like 
cunning  shopkeepers  dressing  their  wares 
to  most  advantage,  such  men  exhibit  their 
qualities  with  all  the  artifice  of  display.  He 
never  suspected  the  subtle  flattery  by 
which  he  was  led  to  fancy  himself  the  in- 
timate of  men  whose  names  were  freely 
talked  of  before  him,  till  at  length  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  great  world  was  to  him  like 
the  air  he  had  breathed  from  childhood. 

"How  the  prince  would  have  relished 
O'Reilly,"  said  the  viscount  to  Twining, 
in  a  whisper  easily  overheard.  ''That 
racy  humor,  that  strong  native  common 
sense,  that  vigorous  disregard  of  petty  ob- 
stacles wherever  he  is  bent  on  following 
out  a  path — his  royal  highness  would  have 
appreciated  all  these." 

"Unquestionably — been  charmed  with 
them — thought  him  most  agreeable — great 
fun." 


"You  remind  me  of  O'Kelly — Colonel 
O'Kelly — O'Reilly  ;  strange  enough,  too, 
each  of  you  should  be  of  that  same  old 
Celtic  blood,  l^ut  pei'haps  it  is  just  that 
very  element  tiiat  gives  you  the  peculiar 
social  fascination  I  was  alluding  to.  You 
are  not  old  enough.  Twining,  to  remember 
that  small  house  with  the  bay-windows 
opening  on  the  bird-cage  walJ<  :  it  was  like 
a  country  parsonage  dropped  down  in  the 
midst  of  London,  with  honeysuckles  over 
the  porch,  and  peacocks  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  it.  O'Kelly  and  Payne  lived  there 
together — the  two  pleasantest  bachelors 
that  ever  joined  in  partnershij).  The 
])rince  dined  with  them  by  agreement  every 
Friday.  The  charm  of  the  thing  was  no 
state,  no  parade  whatever.  It  was  just  as 
if  O'Reilly  here  were  to  take  this  villa,  and 
say,  'Now,  Lackington,  I  am  rich  enough 
to  enjoy  myself,  1  don't  Avant  the  worry 
and  fatigue  of  hurjting  out  the  pleasant 
people  of  the  world  ;  but  you  know  them 
all,  you  nnderstand  them — their  ways, 
their  wants,  and  their  requirements — ^jnst 
tell  me  frankly,  could'nt  we  manage  to  make 
this  their  rallying  spot  throughout  Europe? 
Settled  down  here  iu  the  midst  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery  in  the  world,  with  a  good 
cook  and  a  good  cellar,  miglit  not  this  place 
become  a  perfect  paradise  ? '  " 

"If  I  only  knew  that  your  lordship, 
just  yourself  alone,  and  of  course  the 
present  company,"  added  O'Reilly,  with  a 
bow  round  the  table,  "  would  vouchsafe 
me  the  honor  of  a  visit,  I'd  be  proud  to  be 
the  owner  of  this  place  to-morrow.  Indeed, 
I  don't  see  why  we  wouldn't  be,  as  well 
here  as  trapesing  over  the  world  in  dust 
and  heat.  If,  then,  the  girls  see  no  objec- 
tion—" 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  papa," 
broke  in  Miss  O'Reilly. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  very  thought 
of  it,"  cried  Molly. 

"  Capital  thought — romantic  notion — 
save  any  amount  of  money,  and  no  taxes," 
muttered  Twining. 

"  There's  no  approach  by  land  what- 
ever," said  Spicer,  who  foresaw  that  all  his 
horse  capabilities  would  receive  no  develop- 
ment here. 

"All  the  better,"  broke  in  Twining; 
"  no  interlopers— no  fellows  cantering  down 
to  luncheon,  or  driving  over  to  dine — must 
come  by  boat,  and  be  seen  an  hour  before- 
hand." 

"If  I  know  anything  of  my  friend 
here,"  said  the  viscount,  "his  taste  will 
rather  lie  in  the  fashion  of  a  warm  wel- 
come than  a  polite  denial  to  a  visitor.  You 
must  talk  to  Lanfranchi  about  the  place 
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to-morrow, '  O'T^cilly.  lie's  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, iind  knows  liow  to  go  about  tliese 
thin2;s." 

"Faith,  my  lord,  I  see  cverytliiiii;  in 
sunshine  so  loni^  as  I  sit  in  such  compjun'. 
It's  the  very  genial  kind  of  thing  I  like. 
A  few  friends — if  I'm  not  taking  too  great 
a  liberty — " 

*'No;  by  no  means,  O'Reilly.  The  es- 
teem I  feel  for  you,  and  that  Twining  feels 
for  you" — here  his  lordsliij)  looked  over  at 
Spicer  and  slightly  nodded,  as  though  to 
say,  "There  is  another  there  Avho  requires 
no  formal  mention  in  the  deed" — "arc 
not  passing  sentiments,  and  we  sincerely 
desire  they  Maybe  accepted  as  true  friend- 
shii." 

"To  be  sure — unquestionably — great  re- 
gard— unbounded  admiration — what  fun  !  " 
muttered  Twining,  half  aloud. 

The  evening  wore  along  in  i)leasant  pro- 
jects for  the  future.  Spicer  had  undertaken 
to  provide  workmen  and  artificers  of  various 
kinds  to  repair  and  decorate  the  villa  and  its 
ground.'  He  knew  of  such  a  gardener, 
too  ;  a,.d  he  thought,  by  a  little  bribery 
and  a  'rip  down  to  Naples,  he  might  seduce 
the  p  ice  of  Syracuse's  cook — a  Sicilian, 
wort]  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  world  for. 
an  r  iti-amontane  "cuisine."  In  fact,  ere. 
the  iright  moonlight  on  the  lake  reminded 
theiii  of  their  journey  homeward,  they 
\vM  arranged  a  plan  of  existence  for  the 
0'  ^eillys  almost  Elysian  in  its  enjoyments. 

rcw  things   develop    more   imaginative 
powers  than  the  description  of  a  mode  of 
life   wherein   "money  is  no  object,"  and 
wishing  and  having  are  convertible  terms. 
Let  a  number  of  peoi)le — the  least  gifted 
though  they  be  with  the  graces  of  fancy —  j 
so  picture  forth  such  an  existence,  and  see 
how,  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  various 
tastes,  they. will   end  by  creating  a  most 
voluptuous  and  splendid  tableau.   O'Reilly's 
counselors  were  rather  adepts  in  their  way,  i 
and  certainly  they  did  not  forget  one  single  i 
ingredient  of  pleasure;  till,  when  the  boat  | 
glided  into  the  little  bay  of   the   D'Este,  j 
such  a  story  of  a  life  was  sketched  out  as  j 
nothing  out  of  fairy-land  could  rival.  \ 

"I'll  have  it,  my  lord;  the   place  is  as 
good  as  mine  this  minute,"  said  O'Reilly,  i 
as  he  stepped  on  shore  ;  and  as  he  spoke 
his   heart    thrilled  with  the  concentrated 
delights  of  a  whole  life  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A     "SMALL     DINNER.' 


Lady  Lackington  and  Lady  Grace  Twi- 
ning passed  the  morning  together.     Their  i 
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hu.sljands' dejiarture  on  the  picnic  excur- 
sion olTered  tliem  a  suitable  subject  to  dis- 
cuss those  gentlemen,  and  they  improved 
the  occasion  to  some  ])urpose. 

The  viscountess  did  i:ot,  indeed,  lean 
very  heavdy  on  her  lord's  failings  ;  they 
were,  as  siie  descriljed  them,  the  harmlesa 
follies  of  certain  middle-aged  gentlemen, 
who,  despite  time  and  years,  would  still  be 
charming  and  fascinating.  "  lie  likes 
those  little  easy  conquests  he  is  so  sure  of 
amongst  vulgar  i)eo})le,"  said  she.  "  lie 
affects  only  to  be  amused  by  them,  but  he 
actually  likes  them  ;  and  then,  as  he  never 
indulges  in  this  sort  of  thing  except  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  why  there's  no  great 
hai-m  in  it." 

Lady  Grace  agreed  with  her,  and  sighed. 
She  sighed,  because  she  thought  of  her 
own  burden,  and  how  far  more  heavily  it 
pressed.  Tvvining's  were  no  little  foibles — 
no  small  weaknesses  ;  none  of  his  faults 
had  their  root  in  any  easy  self-deceptions. 
Everything  he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  ;  his  gay. 
laughing  manner — his  easy,  light-hearted 
gesticulation — his  ready  concurrence  in  the 
humor  about  him,  were  small  coin  that  he 
scattered  freely  while  he  pondered  over 
heavy  investments. 

From  long  ex])erience  of  his  crafty, 
double-dealing  nature,  coupled  with  some- 
thing very  near  aversion  to  him.  Lady 
Grace  had  grown  to  believe  that  in  all  he 
said  or  did  some  unseen  motive  lay,  and 
she  brought  herself  to  believe  that  even  his 
avaricious  and  miserly  habits  were  practiced 
still  less  for  the  sake  of  saving  than  for 
some  ulterior  and  secret  end. 

Of  the  Avretched  life  they  led  she  drew  a 
dreary  picture  :  a  mock  splendor  for  the 
world — a  real  misery  at  home  ;  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  costly  living — all  the 
internal  consciousness  of  meanness  and  pri- 
vation. He  furnished  houses  with  mugni- 
ficence  that  he  might  let  them  ;  he  set  up 
splendid  equipages,  that,  when  seen,  they 
should  be  sold.  "My  very  emeralds," said 
she,  "  were  admired  and  bought  by  the 
Duchess  of  Windermere.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  there  is  anything  out  of 
which  he  cannot  extract  a  profit.  If  my 
ponies  were  praised  in  the  park,  I  knew  it 
was  only  the  prelude  to  their  being  at  Tat- 
tersall's  in  the  morning  ;  even  the  eamelia 
which  I  wore  in  my  hair  was  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, for  it  sold  the  conservatory  that 
raised  it.  And  yet  they  tell  me  that  if — 
they  say  that — I  mean — I  am  told  that  the 
law  would  not  construe  these  as  cruelty, 
but  simply  a  very  oi'dinary  exercise  of  ma- 
rital authority,  something  unpleasant,  per= 
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haps,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  com})hiiiit, 
still  less  resistance. " 

''But  they  are  cruelties,"  broke  in  Lady 
Lackin!:,^ton  ;  "men  in  Mr.  Twining's  rank 
of  life  do  not  beat  their  wives — " 

'*No,  they  only  break  their  hearts," 
sighed  Lady  Grace;  "and  this,  I  believe, 
is  perfectly  legal." 

*'  They  were  doing,  or  going  to  do,  some- 
thing about  that  t'other  day  in  the  Lords. 
That  dear  old  man,  Lord  Cloudeslie,  had  a 
bill,  or  an  amendment  to  somebody's  bill, 
by  which — I'm  not  sure  I'm  quite  correct 
alDOut  it — but  I  believe  it  gave  the  wife 
power  to  take  her  settlement.  No,  that  is 
not  it :  she  was  to  be  able,  after  five  years 
of  great  cruelty — I'm  afraid  I  liave  no  clear 
recollection  of  its 'provisions,  but  I  know 
the  odious  chancellor  said  it  would  effectu- 
ally make  women  independent  of  men." 

"  Of  course  it  never  Avill  become  law, 
ihen,"  siglied  Lady  Grace  again. 

"Who  knows,  dear  ?  Tlicj^  are  always 
passing  something  or  other  they're  sorry 
for  afterward  in  either  House.  Shall  I  tell 
you  who'd  know  all  about  it? — that  ]\Ir. 
Davenport  Dunn.  He  is  just  the  kind  of 
person  to  understand  these  things." 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  with 
more  animation  in  her  manner. 

"  Let  us  ask  him  to  dinner,"  said  Lady 
Lackington  ;  "I  know  him  sufficiently  to 
do  so — that  is,  I  have  met  him  once.  He'll 
be  charmed,  of  course  ;  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing very  good  and  very  safe  to  be  done 
on  the  Bourse,  he'll  certainly  tell  us." 

"  I  don't  care  for  tiie  Bourse.  Indeed,  I 
have  nothing  to  speculate  with." 

"That  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
my  dear,  to  make  a  venture  ;  at  least,  so 
my  brother-in-law,  Annesley,  says.  You 
are  certain  to  come  out  a  winner  ;  and  in 
my  own  brief  experiences,  I  never  gave  any- 
thing— I  only  said,  *  Yes,  I'll  have  the 
shares.'  Tliey  were  at  fifty-eight  and  three- 
quarters,  they  said,  and  sure  to  be  at  sixty- 
four  or  five  ;  and  tliey  actually  did  rise  to 
seventy,  and  then  we  sold — that  is,  Dunn 
did — and  remitted  me  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pounds  odd." 

"  I  wish  he  could  be  equally  fortunate 
with  me.  I  don't  mean  as  regards  money," 
said  Lady  Grace  ;  and  her  cheek  became 
crimson  as  she  spoke. 

"I  have  always  said  there's  a  fate  in 
these  things  ;  and  who  knows  if  his  being 
here  just  at  this  moment  is  not  a  jnece  of 
destiny." 

"  It  might  be  so,"  said  the  other,  sadly. 

"There,"  said  Lady  Lackington,  as  she 
rapidly  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  note- 
paper,  "  that  ought  to  do  : 


"  '  Dear  Mr.  Dunn, — If  you  will  ac- 
cept of  an  early  dinner,  with  Lady  Grace 
Twining  and  myself  for  the  company,  to- 
day, you  will  much  oblige 
"  '  Yours  truly, 

"  '  GEOKGiAisrA   Lackington.' 

To  another  kind  of  man  I'd  have  said 
something  about  two  'pauvres  femmes 
delaissees,'  but  he'd  have  been  frightened, 
and  probably  not  come." 

"Probably,"  said  Lady  Grace,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Xow,  let  us  try  the  success  of  this." 
And  she  rang  a  bell,  and  dispatched  the 
note. 

Lady  Lackington  had  scarcely  time  to 
deliver  a  short  essay  on  the  class  and  order 
of  men  to  Avhich  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn 
pertained,  when  the  servant  returned  with 
the  answer.  It  was  a  very  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation:  "Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  i)resentod  his  compliments," — and 
so  on. 

"  Of  course,  he  comes,"  said  she,  throw- 
ing the  note  away.  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear, 
I  half  suspect  we  have  been  indiscreet ;  for 
now  that  we  have  caught  our  elephant, 
what  shall  we  do  Avith  him  ?" 
.  "I  cannot  give  you  one  solitary  sugges- 
tion." 

"  Tliese  people  are  not  our  people,  nor 
are  their  gods  our  gods,"  said  Lady  Lack- 
ington. 

"  If  we  all  offer  up  worship  at  the  same 
temple,  the  Bourse,"  said  Lady  Grace, 
somewhat  sadly,  "we  can  scarcely  disjDute 
about  a  creed." 

"  That  is  only  true  in  a  certain  sense," 
replied  the  other.  "  Money  is  a  necessity 
to  all — the  means  of  obtaining  it  may, 
therefore,  be  common  to  many.  It  is  in 
the  employment  of  wealth,  in.  the  tasteful 
expenditure  of  riches,  that  we  distinguish 
ourselves  from  these  people.  You  have 
only  to  see  the  houses  they  keep,  their 
plate,  their  liveries,  their  equipages,  and 
you  perceive  at  once  that  whenever  they 
rise  above  sonic  groveling  imitation  they 
commit  the  most  absurd  blunders  against 
all  taste  and  propriety.  I  wish  we  had 
Spicer  here  to  see  about  this  dinner  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  things  he  understands  : 
but  I  suppose  we  must  leave  it  to  the  cook 
himself,  and  we  have  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  the  criticism  on  his  efforts  will 
not  be  of  a  very  high  order." 

"  We  dine  at  four,  I  believe,"  said  Lady 
Grace,  in  her  habitual  tone  of  sorrow,  as 
she  swept  from  the  room  with  that  gesture 
of  profound  woe  that  would  have  graced 
a  queen  in  tragedy. 
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Lot  ns  turn  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port Dvinn.  Lady  Lackington's  invitation 
had  not  produced  in  him  either  those 
ovcrwlielniing  sensations  of  astonishment, 
or  those  excessive  emotions  of  delight, 
which  she  had  so  sajiguinely  calculated 
on.  There  wa?  a  time  that  a  viscountess 
asking  liim  tlins  to  dinner  had  heen  an 
event,  the  very  fact  being  one  requiring 
some  effort  on  liis  ])art  to  beheve  ;  but 
these  days  were  k)ng  i)ast.  Mr.  Dunn  liad 
not  only  dined  with  great  peo])le  since 
that,  but  liad  himself  been  their  host  and 
entertainer.  Noble  lords  and  baronets  had 
sipped  his  claret,  right  honorables  praised 
his  sherry,  and  high  dignitaries  conde- 
scended to  inquire  where  he  got  ''that  ex- 
quisite port."  The  tremulous,  faint-heart- 
ed, doubting  spirit — tlio  suspectful,  self- 
distrusting,  humble  mail,  had  gone,  and  in 
his  place  there  was  a  bold,  resolute 'na- 
ture, confident  and  able,  daily  testing  his 
strength  against  some  other  in  the  ring, 
and  as  often  issuing  from  the  contest,  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  any 
antagonist.  He  was  clever  enough  to  see 
that  the  great  objects  in  life  are  accom- 
plished less  by  dexterity  and  address  than 
by  a  strong,  undeviating  purpose.  The 
failure  of  many  a  gifted  man,  and  the 
high  success  of  many  a  common-place  one, 
had  not  been  without  its  lesson  for  him  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  firm  resolve  to  rise  a 
winner  that  he  sat  down  to  the  game  of  life. 

Lady  Lackington's  invitation  was,  there- 
fore, neither  a  cause  of  pleasure  nor  aston- 
ishment. He  remembered  having  met  her 
somewhere,  some  time,  and  he  approached 
the  renewed  acquaintance  without  any  one 
of  the  sentiments  her  ladyship  had  so  con- 
fidently predicted.  Indeed,  so  little  of 
that  flurry  of  anticipation  did  he  experi- 
ence, that  he  had  to  be  reminded  her  lady- 
ship was  waiting  dinner  for  him,  before  he 
could  remember  the  pleasure  that  was  be- 
fore him. 

It  may  be  a  very  ungallant  confession  for 
this  true  history  to  make,  but  we  cannot 
blink  saying  that  Lady  Lackingtou  and 
Lady  Grace  both  evidenced  by  their  toilet 
that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  im- 
pression they  were  to  produce  upon  their 
guest. 

The  viscountess  was  dressed  in  the  per- 
fection of  that  French  taste  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  freslmess  and  elegance. 
She  Avas  light,  gauzy,  and  floating — a  sweep- 
ing something  of  Valenciennes  and  white 
muslin — but  yet  liuman  withal,  and  very 
graceful.  Her  friend,  in  deep  black,  with 
a  rich  lace  vail  fastened  on  her  head  behind, 
and  draped   -rtistically  over  one  shoulder, 


was  a  charming  personification  of  affliction 
not  beyond  consolation.  When  they  met, 
it  was  with  an  exchange  of  hjoks  that  said, 
'•  This  ought  to  do." 

Lady  Ijuckington  debated  with  herself 
what  precise  manner  of  reception  she  would 
award  to  Mr.  Dunn — whether  to  impose  by 
the  haughty  condescension  of  a  fine  lady, 
or  fascinate  by  the  graceful  charm  of  an 
agreeable  one.  8he  was  "ecpial  to  either 
fortune,"  and  could  calculate  on  success, 
whichever  road  she  adopted.  While  she 
thus  hesitated,  he  entered. 

If  his  approach  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  man  of  fashion  about  it,  it  was  still  a 
manner  wherein  there  was  little  to  criticise. 
It  was  not  bold  nor  timid,  and,  without  any- 
thing like  over-confidence,  there  was  yet  an 
air  of  self-reliance  that  was  not  without 
dignity. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  ranged  over 
the  usual  topics  of  foreign  travel,  foreign 
habits,  collections,  and  galleries.  Of  pic- 
tures and  statues  he  had  seen  much,  and 
evidently  with  profit  and  advantage  ;  of 
people  and  society  he  knew  next  to  nothing, 
and  her  ladyshij)  quickly  detected  this  defi- 
ciencv,  and  fell  back  upon  it  as  her  strong- 
hold." 

•'  When  haad-worked  men  like  myself 
take  a  holiday,"  said  Dunn,  "they  are  but 
too  glad  to  escape  from  the  realities  of  life 
by  taking  refuge  among  works  of  art.  The 
painter  and  the  sculptor  suggest  as  much 
poetry  as  can  consist  with  their  stern  no- 
tions, and  are  always  real  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  fact." 

"  But  would  not  what  you  call  your  holi- 
day be  more  pleasantly  passed  in  making 
acquaintances  ?  You  could,  of  course,  have 
easy  access  to  the  most  distinguished  so- 
ciety." 

"  I'm  a  bad  Frenchman,  my  lady,  and 
speak  not  a  word  of  German  or  Italian." 

"  Enghsh  is  very  generally  cultivated 
just  now— the  persons  best  worth  talking 
to  can  speak  it." 

'*  The  restraint  of  a  strange  tongue,  like 
the  novelty  of  a  court  dress,  is  a  fad  de- 
tractor from  all  naturalness.  At  least,  in 
my  own  little  experience  with  strangers,  1 
have  failed  to  read  anything  of  a  man's 
character  when  he  addressed  me  in  a  lai\- 
guage  not  his  own." 

"■  And  was  it  essential  you  should  have 
read  it  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace,  languidly. 

'^  I  am  always  more  at  my  ease  when  1 
know  the  geography  of  the  land  I  live  in/' 
said  Dunn,  smiling. 

"  I  should  say  you  have  great  gifts  in 
that  way — I  mean  in  deciphering  char- 
acter," said  Lac'r  Lackingtou. 
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"  Your  lixdyship  flatters  ine.  I  liavo  no 
pretensions  of  the  kind.  Once  satisfied  of 
the  sincerity  of  those  with  whom  I  conic 
into  contact,  1  never  strive  to  know  more, 
nor  have  1  the  faculties  to  attempt  more." 

"  I^ut,  in  your  wide-spread  intercourse 
with  life,  do  you  not,  insensibly,  as  it  were, 
become  an  adept  in  reading  men's  na- 
tures ?  " 

*'I  don't  think  so,  my  lady.  The  more 
one  sees  of  life,  the  simpler  does  it  seem, 
not  from  any  study  of  humanity,  but  by  the 
easy  fact,  that  three  or  four  motives  sway 
the  whole  world.  An  unsujiplied  want  of 
one  kind  or  other — wealth,  i-ank,  distinc- 
tion, affection,  it  may  be— gives  the  entire 
imjuilse  to  a  character,  just  as  a  passion 
imparts  the  expression  to  a  face  ;  and  all 
the  diversities  of  temjoerament,  like  those 
of  countenance,  are  nothing  but  the  im- 
press of  a  want — you  may  call  it  a  wish. 
Now  it  maybe,"  added  he,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  stole  a  glance,  quick  as  lightning,  at 
Lady  Grace,  "that  such  experiences  are 
more  common  to  men  like  myself — men,  I 
mean,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  chai'go 
of  others'  interests  ;  but  assuredly  I  have 
no  clew  to  character  save  in  that  one  feature 
— a  want." 

"  But  I  want  fifty  thousand  things,"  said 
Lady  Lackington.  "I  want  a  deal  of 
money  ;  I  want  that  beautiful  villa  near 
Palermo,  the  "'  Serra  Novcna  ; '  I  want  that 
Arab  pony  Kratulotf  rides  in  the  park  ;  I 
want,  in  short,  everything  that  pleases  mo 
every  hour  of  the  day." 

"These  are  not  wants  that  make  im- 
pulses,no  more  than  a  passing  shower  makes 
a  climate,"  said  Dunn.  "  What  I  speak  of 
is  that  unceasing,  unwearied  desire  that  is 
with  us  in  joy  or  sadness,  that  journeys 
with  us  and  lives  with  us,  mingling  in  every 
action,  blending  with  every  thought,  and 
presenting  to  our  minds  a  constant  picture 
of  ourselves  under  some  v/ished-for  aspect 
different  from  all  we  have  ever  known, 
where  we  are  surrounded  with  other  im- 
pulses and  swayed  by  other  jiassions,  and 
yet  still  identically  ourselves.  Lady  Grace 
apprehends  me." 

"  Perhaps — at  least  partly,"  said  she, 
fanning  herself  and  concealing  her  face. 

"There  are  very  few  exempt  from  a 
temptation  of  this  sort,  or  if  they  be,  it  is 
because  tlieir  minds  are  dissipated  on  va- 
rious objects." 

"  I  hate  things  to  bo  called  temptations, 
and  snares,  and  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Lady 
Lackington;  "it  is  a  very  tiresome  cant. 
You  may  tell  mc,  Avhile  I  am  waiting  for 
my  fisii-suuco  at  dinner,  it  is  a  temptation, 
but  if  you  wish  me  really  to  understand  the 


word,  tell  me  of  some  wonderful  si)ecula- 
tion,  some  marvelous  scheme  for  securing 
millions.  Oh  !  dear,  Mr.  Dunn,  you  who 
really  know  the  way,  will  you  just  show 
me  the  road  to — I  will  be  moderate — about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"Notiiing  easier,  my  lady,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  risk  forty." 

"  But  I  am  not,  sir.*  I  liave  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  risk  one  hundred. 
I'm  not  a  gambler," 

"And  yet  what  your  ladyship  points  at 
is  very  like  ganil)ling." 

"Pray  place  that  word  along  with  temp- 
tation, in  the  foj-bidden  category  ;  it  is 
quite  hateful  to  me." 

"  Have  yon  the  same  dislike  to  chance. 
Lady  Grace,"  said  he,  stealing  a  look  at 
her  face  with  some  earnestness. 

"  No,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "it  is 
all  I  have  to  look  for." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Dunn,  what  arc  they 
doing  in  Parliament  about  us  ?  Is  there 
not  something  contemplated  by  which  we 
can  insist  upon  separate  maintenance,  or 
having  a  suitable  settlement,  ^r — " 

"  Separation — divorce," said  Lady  Grace, 
solemnly. 

'•  Xo,  my  lady,  the  law  is  only  repairing 
an  old  road,  not  making  a  new  one.  The 
want  of  the  age  is  cheapness,  cheap  litera- 
ture, cheap  postage,  and  cheap  traveling, 
and  Avhy  not  cheap  divorce  ?  Legislation 
now  professes  as  its  great  aim  to  extend  to 
the  poor  all  the  comforts  of  the  rich,  and 
as  this  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  them — " 

"  Have  yon  any  reason  to  doubt  it,  sir  ?" 
asked  Lady  Grace. 

"Luxuries  cease  to  bo  luxuries  when 
they  become  common.  Cheap  divorce  will 
be  as  unfashionable  as  cheap  pine-apple 
Avhen  a  coal-heaver  can  have  it,"  said  Lady 
Lackington. 

"  You  mistake,  it  seems  to  mo,  what 
constitutes  the  luxury,"  interposed  Lady 
Grace.  "Every  day  of  the  year  sees  men 
liberated  from  prison,  yet  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  the  sense  of  freedom  is  less  dear 
to  every  creature  thus  delivered." 

'•'Your  figure  is  but  too  like,"  said 
Dunn.  ^'  The  divorced  wife  will  be  to  the 
world  only  too  much  a  resemblance  of  the 
liberated  prisoner.  Dark  or  fair,  guilty  or 
innocent,  she  Avill  carry  with  her  the  op- 
probrium of  a  public  trial,  a  discussion, 
and  a  verdict.  Now,  how  few  of  us  would 
go  through  an  operation  in  public  for  the 
cure  of  a  malady.  Would  we  not  rather 
hug  our  sorrows  and  our  sufferings  in  se- 
crecy, than  accept  health  on  such  condi- 
tions?" 

"  Not  when  the  disease  was  consuming 
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yonr  very  vitals — not  when  a  perpetual 
fever  racked  your  brain  and  l)oilod  in  your 
blood.  You'd  take  littlo  heed  of  what  is 
called  exjiosure  then.  The  cry  of  your 
heart  would  be,  '  Save  me  !  save  nie  ! '  "  As 
she  spoke,  her  voice  grew  louder  and  wild- 
er, till  it  became  almost  a  shriek,  and,  as 
she  ended,  she  lay  back  flushed  and  pant- 
ing in  her  chair. 

"  You  have  made  her  quite  nervous,  Mr. 
Dunn,"  said  Lady  Lackington,  as  she  arose 
and  fanned  her. 

**  Oh  !  no.  It's  nothing.  Just  let  me 
have  a  little  fresh  air — on  the  terrace.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm  ?  "  said  Lady  Grace, 
faintly.  And  Dunn  assisted  her  as  she 
arose  and  walked  out.  ''How  very  deli- 
cious this  is  !"  said  she,  as  she  leaned  over 
the  balcony,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  pla- 
cid water,  streaked  with  long  lines  of  star- 
light. "  I  conclude,"  said  she,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  tiiat  scenes  like  this — moments  as 
peacefully  tranquil — are  as  dear  to  you, 
hard-worked  men  of  the  world,  as  they  are 
to  the  wearied  hearts  of  us  poor  women, 
all  whose  ambitions  are  so  humble  in  com- 
parison." 

"  We  are  all  of  us  striving  for  the  same 
goal,  I  believe  ? "  said  he,  **  this  same 
search  after  hajipiness,  the  source  of  so 
much  misery  ! " 

"  Y^ou  are  not  married,  I  believe  ?  "  said 
she,  in  an  accent  whose  very  softness  had  a 
tone  of  friendship. 

*;'  No.  I  am  as  much  alone  in  the 
world  as  one  well  can  be,"  rejoined  he, 
sorrowfully. 

''And  have  you  gone  through  life  with- 
out ever  meeting  one  with  whom  you  would 
have  been  content  to  make  partnership — 
taking  her,  as  those  solemn  words  say, 
*  for  better,  for  worse  ?  '  " 

'•  They  are  solemn  words,"  said  he,  evad- 
ing her  question  ;  "  for  they  pledge  that 
for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  promise — the 
changeful  moods  which  time  and  years 
bring  over  us.  Which  of  us  at  twenty  can 
say  what  he  will  be  at  thirty — still  less  at 
fifty  ?  The  world  makes  ns  many  things 
we  never  meant  to  be." 

"So,  then,  you  are  not  happy?"  said 
she,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

**  I  have  not  said  so  much,"  said  he, 
smiling  sadly  ;  "  are  yoa  ?" 

*'  Can  you  ask  me  ?  Is  not  the  very 
confidence  wherewith  I  treat  you — stran- 
gers as  we  were  an  hour  back  to  each  other 
— the  best  evidence  that  it  is  from  the  very 
de]itli  of  my  misery  I  appeal  to  you  ?  " 

"  j\lake  no  rash  confidences.  Lady  Grace," 
said  he,  seriously.  "  They  who  tell  of  their 
iieart's  sorrows  to  the  world  are  like  those 


who  count  their  gold  before  robbers.  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  the  best  phi- 
losophy I  have  learned  from  it  is  to  'in-ar.' 
Bear  everything  that  can  be  borne.  You 
will  be  surprised  what  a  load  you  will  carry 
by  mere  practice  of  endurance." 

"■  It  is  so  easy  to  say  to  one  in  pain, 
'  Have  patience,'  "  said  she,  bitterly. 

"  I  have  ])racticed  what  I  teach  for  many 
a  year.  Be  assured  of  one  thing — the  bat- 
tle of  life  is  Avaged  by  all.  The  most  fa- 
vored by  fortune — the  luckiest,  as  the  world 
calls  them — have  their  contest  and  their 
struggle.  It  is  not  for  existence,  but  it  is 
often  for  what  makes  existence  valuable." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
went  on  : 

"  We  pity  the  poor,  weary,  heart-sick  lit- 
igant, wearing  out  life  in  the  dreary  pros- 
ecution of  a  chancery  suit,  dreaming  at 
night  of  that  foi-tune  he  is  never  to  see, 
and  waking  every  day  to  the  same  dull 
round  of  pursuit.  As  hope  flickers  in  his 
heart, suffering  grows  a  habit ;  his  whole  na- 
ture imbibes  the  conflicting  character  of  his 
cause  ;  he  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  wishes,  till  his  life  is  one 
long  fever.  But  infinitely  more  painful  is 
the  struggle  of  the  heart  whose  affections 
have  been  misplaced.  These  are  the  suits 
over  which  no  hope  ever  throws  a  ray.  It 
is  a  long,  dreary  path,  without  a  halting- 
place  or  a  goal." 

As  he  spoke,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief  ;  but  he  could  perceive 
that  she  was  weeping. 

"I  am  speaking  of  what  I  knoAv,"  said 
he.  "  I  remember  once  coming  closely  into 
relations  with  a  young  nobleman  whose 
station,  fortune,  and  personal  advantages 
combined  to  realize  all  that  one  could  fancy 
of  worldl}'-  blessings.  He  Avas  just  one  of 
those  types  a  novelist  would  take  to  repre- 
sent the  most  favored  class  of  the  most  fa- 
vored land  of  Europe.  lie  had  an  ancient 
name,  illustrious  in  various  Avays,  a  s]ilcndid 
fortune,  was  singularly  endoAved  Avith  abil- 
ities, highly  accomplished,  and  handsome, 
and,  nioretlnm  all,  he  Avas  gifted  Avith  that 
mysterious  poAver  of  fascination  by  which 
some  men  contrive  to  nuiko  themselves  so 
apj)reciated  by  others  that  their  influence 
is  a  sort  of  magic.  Give  him  ah  incident 
to  relate — let  him  have  a  passing  event  to 
tell,  wherein  some  emotion  of  pity,  some 
sentiment  of  devotion  played  a  part — and, 
Avithout  the  slightest  touch  of  artifice,  Avith- 
out  the  veriest  shade  of  ingenuity,  he  could 
make  you  listen  breathlessly,  and  hang  m 
rapture  on  his  Avords.  Well,  this  man — of 
Avhom,  if  I  suffer  mA'self  to  speak,  I  shall 
groAv    Avearisomc   in  the  praise — this  man 
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was  liciirt-brokcn.  Before  he  succeeded  to 
liis  title,  he  ^VHS  very  i)oor,  a  subultern  in 
the  army,  with  little  beyond  his  pay.  lie 
fell  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  ^\v\ — I 
never  heard  her  name,  but  I  know  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  liouses  in 
England.  She  returned  iiis  affection,  and 
there  was  one  of  those  thousand  cases  where- 
in love  has  to  combat  all  the  odds,  and  de- 
votion subdue  every  thought  tiiat  appeals 
to  worldly  pride  and  vanity. 

*'  She  accepted  the  contest  nobly  :  she 
was  satisfied  to  brave  humble  fortune,  ob- 
scurity, exile — everything  for  him — at  least, 
she  said  so,' and  1  believe  she  thought  she 
could  keep  her  word.  When  the  engage- 
ment took  place — which  was  a  secret  to 
their  families — the  London  season  had  just 
begun. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  a  pe- 
riod of  intoxicating  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment that  is,  nor  how  in  that  wondrous 
conflict  of  wealth,  splendor,  beauty,  and 
talent,  all  the  fascination  of  gambling  is 
imparted  to  a  scene  where,  of  necessity, 
gain  and  loss  are  alternating.  It  demands 
no  common  power  of  head  and  heart  to  re- 
sist these  temptations.  Ap})arently  she 
had  not  this  self-control.  The  gorgeous 
festivities  about  her,  the  splendor  of  wealth, 
and,  more  than  even  that,  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held,  struck  her  forcibly.  She 
saw  that  the  virtues  of  humble  station  met 
no  more  recognition  than  the  false  luster  of 
mock  gems — that  ordinary  gifts,  illustrated 
by  riches,  became  actual  graces.  She  could 
not  shut  out  the  contrast  between  her  lover, 
poor,  unnoticed,  and  unregarded,  and  the 
crowd  of  fashionable  and  distinguished 
youths  whose  'princely  fortunes  gave  them 
place  and  pre-eminence.  In  fact,  as  he 
himself  told  me — for  Allington  excused 
her — Good  heavens!  are  you  ill?"  cried 
he,  as,  with  a  low,  faint  cry,  she  sank  to 
the  ground. 

"Is  she  dying?  Good  God!  is  she 
dead?"  cried  Lady  Lackington,  as  she 
lifted  the  powerless  arm,  and  held  the  cold 
hands  within  her  own. 

Lanfranchi  was  speedily  sent  for,  and 
saw  that  it  was  merely  a  fainting  fit. 

"She  was  quite  well  previously,  was  she 
not?"  asked  he  of  Dunn. 

'•'Perfectly  so.  We  were  chatting  of  in- 
different matters — of  London,  and  the  sea- 
son— when  she  was  seized,"  said  he.  "Is 
there  anything  in  the  air  here  that  disposes 
to  these  attacks?  " 

Lanfranchi  looked  at  him  without  re- 
ply. Possibly  they  understood  each  oth- 
er, for  they  parted  without  further  collo- 
quy. 


CHAPTER  XL 


"A     CONSULTATION." 


It  was  late  in  the  night  as  Lord  Lack- 
ington and  his  friends  reached  the  villa, 
a  good  deal  wearied,  very  jaded,  and,  if 
the  confession  may  be  made,  a  little  sick 
of  each  other  ;  they  parted  pretty  much  as 
the  members  of  such  day-long  excursions 
are  wont  to  do — not  at  all  sorry  to  have 
reached  home  again,  and  brought  their 
trip  of  pleasure  to  an  end.  Twining,  of 
course,  Avas  the  same  happy-natured,  gay, 
volatile  creature  that  he  set  out  in  tlie 
morning.  Everything  went  well  with  him  ; 
the  world  had  but  one  aspect,  which  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  he  laughed  and  mut- 
tered, ''  What  fun  !"  as  in  half-dogged  si- 
lence the  partv  wended  their  way  through 
the  garden  toward  the  house. 

"  I  hope  these  little  girls  may  not  have 
caught  cold."  said  the  viscount,  as  he 
stood  with  Twining  on  the  terrace,  after 
saying  "  Good-night !" 

"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.  Charm- 
ing girls — most  fascinating — father  so  ami- 
able/' 

"  Isn't  that  Dunn's  apartment  we  see  the 
light  in?"  asked  the  other,  half  impatient- 
ly.    ''  I'll  go  and  make  him  a  visit." 

"  Overjoyed  to  see  you,  greatly  flattered 
by  the  attention,"  chimed  in  Twining;  and 
while  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  the  en- 
chanting prospect,  Lord  Lackington  walked 
away. 

Not  waiting  for  any  announcement,  and 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door  immediate- 
ly after  he  had  knocked  at  it,  the  viscount 
entered.  Whether  Dunn  had  heard  him 
or  not,  he  never  stirred  from  the  table 
where  he  was  writing,  but  continued  en- 
grossed by  his  occupation  till  his  lordship 
accosted  him, 

•'I  have  come  to  disturb  you,  I  fear, 
Dunn?" 

"  Oh  !  Lord  Lackington,  your  most 
obedient.  Too  happy  to  be  honored  by 
your  presence  at  any  time.  Just  returned, 
I  conclude?  " 

"Yes,  only  this  moment,"  said  the  vis- 
count, sighing  weariedly.  "  These  pic- 
nics are  stupid  inventions,  they  fatigue 
and  they  exhaust.  They  give  little  pleas- 
ure at  the  time,  and  none  whatever  to  look 
back  upon." 

"Your  lordshi]i's  picture  is  rather  a 
dreary  one,"  said  Dunn,  smiling. 

"Perfectly  correct,  I  assure  you  ;  I 
went  simply  to  oblige  some  country  folks 
of  yours.  The  0'Reillys--nicc  little  girls 
— very  natural,  very  pretty  creatures  ;  but 
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the  thing  is  a  bore.     I  never  knew  any  one  \ 
who  enjoyed  it  except  the  gentleman  who 
gets  tipsy,  and  he  has  an  awful  retribution 
in   the  next  day's  headache — the  terrible  j 
headache  of  iced  nun  punch."  ! 

Dunn  laughed,  because  he  saw  tliat  his 
lordship  expected  as  much,  and  the  viscount 
resumed  : 

''I  am  vexed,  besides,  at  the  loss  of 
time  ;  1  wanted  to  have  my  morning  with 
you  here." 

Dunn  bowed  graciously,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  We  have  so  much  to  talk  over — so 
many  things  to  arrange — that  1  am  quite 
provoked  at  having  thrown  away  a  day  ; 
and  you,  too,  are  possibly  pressed  for  time?  " 

He  nodded  in  assent. 

*'  You  can  give  me  to-morrow,  liow- 
ever  ?  " 

'*  I  can  give  you  to-night,  my  lord,  which 
will,  perhaps,  do  as  well." 

^'  But  to-morrow — " 

"  Oh,  to-morrow,  my  lord,  I  start  with 
Baron  Glumthal  for  Frankfurt,  to  meet 
the  Elector  of  Darmstadt, — an  appoint- 
ment that  cannot  be  broken." 

"  Politically  most  .important,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  the  viscount,  with  an  undis- 
guised sarcasm  in  the  tone. 

''  No,  my  lord,  a  mere  financial  affair," 
said  Dunn,  not  heeding  the  other's  manner. 
•'His  highness  wants  a  loan,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accommodate  him." 

*''  I  wish  I  could  find  you  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  stand 
in  need  of  just  now.  In  fact,  Dunn,  you 
must  do  it." 

The  half  coaxing  accent  of  these  last 
words  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sneer  of 
a  few  seconds  before,  and  Dunn  smiled  as 
he  heard  them. 

''  I  fancy,  my  lord,  that  if  you  are  still 
of  the  same  mind  as  before,  you  will  have 
little  occasion  to  arrange  for  a  loan  in  any 
quarter." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  the  scheme  is  absurd. 
It  has  not  one,  but  fifty  obstacles  against 
it.  In  the  first  place,  you  know  nothing 
of  this  fellow,  or  whether  he  can  be  treated 
with.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  one 
word  about  his  claim.  Why,  sir,  there's 
not  a  titled  house  in  England  has  not  at 
some  period  or  other  been  assailed  with 
this  sort  of  menace.  It  is  the  stalest  piece 
of  knavery  going.  If  you  Avere  to  poll 
the  peers  to-morrow,  you'd  not  meet  two 
out  of  ten  have  not  been  served  Avith  notice 
of  action,  or  ejectment  on  the  title;  in 
fact,  sir,  these  suits  are  a  profession,  and  a 
very  lucrative  one  too." 

Lord  Lackington  spoke  warmly,  and  ere 


he  had  finished  had  lashed  himself  up  into 
a  passion.  Meanwhile,  Dunn  sat  patiently, 
like  one  who  awaited  the  storm  to  pass  by 
ere  he  advanced  upon  his  road. 

"I  conclude,  from  your  manner,  that 
you  do  not  agree  with  me  ?"  said  the  vis- 
count. 

"Your  lordship  opines  truly.  I  take  a 
very  different  view  of  this  transaction.  I 
have  had  all  the  documents  of  C^on way's 
claim  before  me.  Far  more  competent 
judgeshavescenand  pronounced  upon  them. 
They  constitute  a  most  formidable  mass 
of  evidence,  and  save  in  a  very  few  and  not 
very  imi)ortant  details,  present  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony." 

"  So,  then,  there  is  a  battery  preparing 
to  open  fire  upon  us  ?"  said  the  viscount, 
with  a  laugh  of  ill-affected  indifference. 

"  There  is  a  mine  whose  explosion  de- 
pends entirely  upon  your  lordship's  discre- 
tion. If  I  say,  my  lord,  that  I  never 
perused  a  stronger  case,  I  will  also  say  that 
I  never  heard  of  one  so  easy  of  manage- 
ment. The  individual  in  whose  favor  these 
proofs  exist  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  them.  He  has  not  a  suspicion  that  all 
his  Avorldly  prospects  put  together  are 
Avortli  a  ten-pound  note.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  three  months  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  even  discovering  where  he  is." 

"And  where  is  he  ?" 

"Serving  as  a  soldier  with  his  regiment 
in  the  Crimea.  He  was  in  hospital  at 
Scutari  when  I  fii'st  heard,  but  since  that 
returned  to  duty  with  his  regiment." 

"What  signifies  all  this?  The  fellow 
himself  is  nothing  to  us  !  " 

Dunn  again  waited  till  this  burst  of 
anger  had  passed,  and  then  resumed  : 

"My  lord,  understand  me  well.  You 
can  deal  Avith  this  case  now  ;  six  months 
hence  it  may  be  clear  and  clean  beyond  all 
your  poAver  of  interference.  If  CouAvuy's 
claim  derive,  as  I  have  strong  ground  to 
believe  it,  from  the  elder  branch,  the  estate 
and  the  title  are  both  his." 

"  You  are  a  hardy  felloAV,  a  very  hardy 
felloAv,  ]Mr.  Dunn,  to  make  such  a  speech 
as  this  !" 

"I  said.  If,  my  lord — If,  is  CA'crything 
here.  The  assumption  is,  that  Keginald 
CouAvay  Avas  summoned  by  mistake  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign  —  the  true  Baron  Lackington  being 
then  an  exile.  It  is  from  him  this  Con- 
Avay's  descent  claims." 

"I'm  not  going  to  constitute  myself  a 
committee  of  privileges,  sir,  and  listen  to 
all  this  jargon  ;  nor  can  I  easily  conceiA'e 
that  the  unshaken  possession  of  centuries 
is  to  be  disturbed  by  the  romantic  prcten- 
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sions  of  a  Crimean  soUlior.  I  -dm  also 
aware  how  men  of  your  cloth  conduct  tiiese 
affairs  to  their  own  especial  advautage. 
They  assume  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  des- 
tinies of  great  famihes,  and  they  expect  to 
be  paid  for  their  lal)()rs — eh,  isn't  it  so  ?" 

"I  believe  your  lordship  has  very  accu- 
rately defined  our  })ositiun,tliougli,  ])erliaps, 
we  niiglit  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  remuneration." 

*'  How  so  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I,  for  instance,  my  lord,  would  furnish 
no  bill  of  costs  to  either  party.  My  rela- 
tions with  your  lordship  are  such  as  natu- 
rally give  me  a  very  deep  interest  in  what 
concerns  you  ;  of  Mr.  Conway  1  know 
nothing." 

"  So,  then,  you  are  simply  moved  in  this 
present  affair  by  a  principle  of  pure  bene- 
volence ;  you  are  to  be  a  sort  of  providence 
to  the  house  of  Lackington — eh,  is  that 
it?" 

**  Your  lordship's  explanation  is  most 
gracious,"  said  Dunn,  bowing. 

"  Come,  now  ;  let  us  talk  seriously," 
said  the  viscount,  in  a  changed  t»ne. 
*'  What  is  it  you  propose  ?" 

'•  What  I  would  suggest,  my  lord,"  said 
Dunn,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
word,  '^'  is  this  :  (Submit  the  documents  of 
this  claim — we  can  obtain  copies  of  the 
most  imjiortant  of  them — to  competent 
opinion,  learn  if  they  be  of  the  value  I  at- 
tribute to  them,  see,  in  fact,  if  this  claim 
be  prosecuted,  whether  it  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed at  law,  and,  if  so,  anticipate  the  issue 
by  a  compromise." 

'*  But  what  compromise  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  has  no  heir.  Your  bro- 
ther, who  stands  next  in  succession,  need 
not  marry.  This  point  at  once  decided, 
Conway's  claim  can  take  its  course  after 
Mr.  Beecher's  demise.  The  estates  secured 
to  your  lordship  for  life  Avill  amply  gua- 
rantee a  loan  to  the  extent  you  wish." 

''■  But  they  are  mine,  sir  ;  they  are  mine 
this  moment.  I  can  go  into  the  market  to- 
morrow and  raise  what  amount  I  please — " 

"  Take  care,  my  lord — take  care  ;  a  sin- 
gle imprudent  step  might  spoil  all.  If  you 
were  to  negotiate  a  mere  ten  thousand  to- 
morrow, you  might  be  met  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  your  whole  property  was 
about  to  be  litigated,  and  your  title  to  it 
contested.  Too  late  to  talk  of  compromise 
then." 

*'This  sounds  very  like  a  threat,  Mr. 
Dunn." 

"  Then  have  I  expressed  myself  most 
faultily,  my  lord  ;  nor  Avas  there  anything 
less  near  m}'  thoughts." 

''  Would  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? — he 


shall  call  on  you  in  Dublin  ;  you  v/ili  b(i' 
there  by — wlien  ?" 

"  W^ednesday  week,  my  lord  ;  and  it  is  a 
visit  would  give  me  much  pleasure." 

*' If  I  were  to  tell  you  my  mind  fi-ankly, 
Dunn,"  said  the  viscount,  in  a  more  assur- 
ed tone,  "I'd  say,  I  would  not  give  a  ten- 
pound  note  to  buy  up  this  man's  whole 
claim.  Annesley,  however,  has  a  right  to 
be  consulted — he  has  an  interest  only  sec- 
ond to  my  own.  See  him,  talk  it  over 
with  him,  and  write  to  me." 

''  Where  shall  I  address  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Florence — I  shall  leave  this  at  once — 
to-night,"  said  Lord  Lackington,  impa- 
tiently :  for  somehow — we  are  not  going  to 
investigate  wherefore — he  was  impatient  to 
be  off,  and  see  no  more  of  those  he  had 
been  so  intimate  with. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ANNESLEY    beecher's    "  PAL." 

Lord  LACKiNGTOisr  was  not  much  of  a 
letter-writer  ;  correspondence  was  not 
among  fhe  habits  of  his  day.  The  society 
in  which  he  moved,  and  of  which,  to  some 
extent,  he  was  a  type,  cared  more  for  con- 
versational than  epistolary  graces.  They 
kept  their  good  things  for  their  dinner 
parties,  and  hoarded  their  smart  remarks 
on  life  for  occasions  where  the  success  was 
a  personal  triumph.  Twice  or  thrice,  how- 
ever, every  year,  he  was  obliged  to  write. 
His  man  of  business  required  to  be  remind- 
ed of  this  or  that  necessity  for  mone}',  and 
his  brother  Annesley  should  also  be  admo- 
nished, or  reproved,  or  remonstrated  with, 
in  that  tone  of  superiority  and  influence  so 
well  befitting  one  who  pays  an  annuity  to 
him  who  is  the  recipient.  In  fact,  around 
this  one  circumstance  were  grouped  all  the 
fraternal  feelings  and  brotherly  interest  of 
these  two  men.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling  every  half  year  repre- 
sented the  ties  of  blood  that  united  them  ; 
and  while  it  offered  to  the  donor  the 
proud  reflection  of  a  generous  self-sacrifice, 
it  gave  to  him  who  received  the  almost  as 
agreeable  occasion  for  sarcastic  allusion  to 
the  other's  miserly  habits  and  sordid  na- 
ture, with  a  contrast  of  what  he  himself 
had  done  were  their  places  in  life  reversed. 

It  was  strahge  enough  that  the  one  same 
incident  should  have  begotten  such  very 
oi)])osite  emotions,  and  yet  the  two  phrases, 
"If  you  knew  all  I  have  done  for  him," 
and  tlie  rejoinder,  "^  You'd  not  believe  the 
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beggarly  pit  tan  ee  he  allows  mo,"  were  cor- 
rect exponents  of  their  several  feelings. 

Not  inipossil)]e  is  it  that  each  might  have 
made  out  a  good  case  against  tlie  other. 
Indeed,  it  Avas  a  theme  wliereon,  in  their 
several  spheres,  tliC}^  were  eloquent  ;  and 
few  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  either 
had  not  heard  of  tlie  utter  impossibility  of 
doing  anything  for  Annesley — his  reckless 
folly,  his  profligacy,  and  his  waste  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  The  incredible  mean- 
ness of  Lackington,  with  at  least  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  and  no  children  to  pro- 
vide for,  giving  me  the  salary  of  an  upper 
butler."  Each  said«fa.r  too  much  in  his  own 
praise  not  to  have  felt  at  least  strong  mis- 
givings in  his  conscience.  Each  knew  far 
too  well  that  the  other  had  good  reason  in 
many  things  he  said  ;  but  so  long  had  their 
plausibilities  been  repeated,  that  each  end- 
ed by  satisfying  himself  he  was  a  paragon 
of  fraternal  affection,  and,  stranger  still, 
had  obtained  for  this  opinion  a  distinct 
credence  in  their  several  sets  in  society  ;  so 
that  every  peer  praised  the  viscount,  and 
every  hard-up  younger  son  pitied  poor  An- 
nesley, and  condemned  the  "infamous 
conduct  of  the  old  coxcomb  his  brother." 

"That  scampish  fellow's  conduct  is  kill- 
ing poor  Lackington,"  would  say  a  noble 
lord. 

"  Annesley  can't  stand  old  Lackington's 
treatment  much  longer,"  was  the  comment- 
ary of  half-pay  captains  of  dragoons. 

Had  you  bat  listened  to  Lord  Lacking- 
ton  he  would  have  told  you  of  at  least  fifty 
distinct  schemes  he  had  contrived  for  his 
brother's  worldly  success,  all  marred  and 
spoiled  by  that  confounded  recklessness, 
*'  that  utter  disregard,  sir,  of  the  common- 
est rules  of  conduct  that  every  man  in  life 
is  bound  to  observe."  lie  might  have  been 
by  this  time  colonel  of  the  fifty-something; 
he  might  have  been  governor  of  some  foi"- 
tunate  island  in  the  Pacific — consul-general 
at  Sunstroke  town,  in  Africa,  where,  after 
three  years,  you  retire  with  a  full  pension. 
If  he'd  have  gone  into  the  Church — and 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't — 
there  was  the  living  of  St.  Cuthbert-in-the- 
Vale,  eight  hundred  a  year,  ready  for  him. 
Every  administration  for  years  "back  had 
been  entreated  in  his  favor  ;  and  from  ord- 
nance clerkships  to  commissions  in  lunacy 
he  had  been  offered  places  in  abundance. 
Sinecures  in  India  and  jobs  in  Ireland  had 
been  found  out  in  his  behalf,  and  deputy- 
somethings  created  in  Bermuda  just  lo 
provide  for  him.  Tiie  concessions  he  had 
made,  the  proxies  he  had  given,  "just  for 
Annesley's  sake,"  formed  a  serious  charge 
against  the  noble  lord's  political  consisten- 


cy ;  and  he  quoted  them  as  the  most  stun- 
ning evidences  of  fraternal  love,  and  ])oint- 
ed  out  where  he  had  gone  against  his  con- 
science and  his  party  as  to  a  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom that  made  a  man  illustrious  for- 
ever. 

As  for  Annesley,  his  indictment  had.  to 
the  full,  as  many  counts.  What  he  might 
have  been — not  in  a  mere  worldly  sense — 
not  as  regards  place,  pension,  or  emolu- 
ment— but  what  in  integrit}',  Avhat  in  fair 
fame,  what  in  honorable  conduct  and  un- 
blemished character,  if  Lackington  had 
only  dealt  fairly  with  him — *'  there  was 
really  no  saying."  'The  noble  motives 
which  might  have  prompted,  the  high  as- 
pirations that  might  have  moved  him,  all 
the  generous  impulses  of  a  splendid  nature, 
were  there,  thwarted,  baffled,  and  destroy- 
ed, by  Lackington's  confounded  stupidity. 
What  the  viscount  ought  to  have  done, 
what  precise  species  of  culture  he  should 
have  devoted  to  these  budding  virtues. how 
he  ought  to  have  trained  and  trellised  these 
tender  shoots  of  asi)iring  goodness,  he 
never  exactly  detailed.  It  was  only  clear 
that,  whatever  the  road,  he  had  never  taken 
it  ;  and  it  was  really  heartbreaking  to  hear 
what  the  world  had  lost  in  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues,  all  for  Lackington's  indolence 
and  folly. 

"  He  never  gave  me  a  chance,  sir — not 
one  chance,"  would  he  say.  *'  AVh}-,  he 
knows  Palmerston  just  as  well  as  I  know 
you  ;  he  can  talk  to  Lord  Derby  as  freely 
as  I  am  speaking  at  this  minute  ;  and, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  he  wouldn't  sav, 
'  There's  Annesley — my  brother  Annesley 
— wants  that  commissionership,  or  that 
secretary's  place.  Annesley's  a  devilish 
clever  fellow — up  to  a  thing  or  two — ask 
Grog  Davis  if  he  ain't.  Just  try  to  get  be- 
tween him  and  the  rojies,  that's  all ;  see  if 
he  doesn't  sleep  with  one  eye  open.'  Do 
you  tell  me  there's  one  of  them  would  re- 
fuse him  ?  Grog  said  to  his  face,  at  Epsom 
Downs,  the  morning  Crocus  was  scratched, 
'  My  lord,' says  he,  '  take  all  you  can  get 
upon  Annesley — make  your  book  on  him  ; 
he's  the  best  horse  in  your  lot,  and  its  Grog- 
Davis  says  it.'" 

Very  true  was  it  that  Grog  Davis  said 
so.  Nay,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  so  discourse  was  about  the  greatest 
gratification  of  Annesley  Beecher's  present 
life.  He  was  poor  and  discredited.  The 
Turf  Club  would  not  have  him — he  durst 
not  show  at  Tattersairs.  Few  would  dine, 
none  discount  \\m\ ;  and  yet  that  one  man's 
estimate  of  his  gifts  sustained  hinitlirough 
all.  "If  Grog  be  right — and  he  ought  to 
be,  seeing  that  a  more  dodgy,  crafty  fellow 
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never  lived — I  shall  come  all  roiiiul  again. 
He  th.it  never  backed  the  wrong  horse 
couldn't  be  fur  astray  about  men.  He 
tliinks  I've  running  in  me  yet ;  he  sees  that 
I'll  come  out  one  of  these  days  in  top  con- 
dition, and  show  my  number  from  the 
stand-house."  'J'o  have  had  the  greatest 
opinion  in  equity  favorable  to  your  cause 
in  chancery — to  have  known  that  Thcsiger 
or  Kelly, said  your  case  was  safe — to  learn 
that  Faraday  luid  pronounced  your  analy- 
sis correct — or  White,  of  Cowes,  had  ap- 
proved of  the  lines  of  your  new  yacht — 
would  any  of  them  be  very  reassuring  sen- 
sations ;  and  yet  were  they  as  nothing  to 
the  unbounded  confidence  imparted  to 
Beecher's  mind  by  the  encouraging  opinion 
of  his  friend  Grog  Davis.  It  is  only  jus- 
tice to  say  that  Beecher's  estimate  of  Davis 
was  a  feeling  totally  free  of  all  the  base  al- 
loy of  any  self-interest.  With  all  Grog's 
great  abilities — with  talents  of  the  very 
highest  order — he  was  the  reverse  of  a  suc- 
cessful man.  Trainer,  auctioneer,  sporting 
character,  pugilist,  publican,  and  hell- 
keeper,  he  had  been  always  unlucky.  He 
had  his  share  of  good  things — more  than 
his  share.  He  had  been  in  at  some  of  the 
"  very  best  robberies  "  ever  done  at  New- 
market. The  horses  he  had  "  nobbled," 
the  jockeys  "  squared,"  the  owners  ''ho- 
cused," were  legion.  All  the  matches  he 
had  "made  safe,"  all  the  fights  he  had 
sold,  would  have  filled  five  columns  of 
BelVs  Life.  In  whatever  called  itself 
"sport "he  had  dabbled  and  cheated  for 
years  ;  and  yet,  there  he  was,  with  all  his 
successes  and  all  his  experiences,  something 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  worse 
than  ruined. 

AVorthy  reader,  have  you  stood  by  while 
some  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Turner's  later 
works  has,  in  all  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  en- 
coniiumized  one  of  those  strange,  incom- 
prehensible creations,  where  cloud  and  sea, 
atmosphere,  shadow,  and  smoke,  seem 
madly  commingled  with  tall  masts  piercing 
the  lurid  vapor,  and  storm-clouds  drifting 
across  ruined  towers  ?  If  at  first  you  gladly 
welcomed  any  guidance  through  the  won- 
drouslabyrinth,  and  you  accepted  gratefully 
the  aid  of  one  who  could  reconcile  seeming 
incongruities,  and  explain  apparent  diffi- 
culties, what  was  your  disappointment  at 
last  to  discover  that,  from  some  defect  of 
organization,  some  absent  power  of  judg- 
ment, you  could  not  follow  the  elucidation 
— that  you  saw  no  power  in  this,  no  poetry 
in  that — that  no  light  gleamed  into  your 
soiil  out  of  all  that  darkness,  nor  any  hojie 
into  yotir  heart,  from  the  mad  confusion 
of   that  chaos  ?     Pretty   much   the   same 


mystification  had  it  been  to  you  to  have 
listened  to  Annesley  Beecher's  account  of 
his  friend  Grog  Davis.  It  was  evideiit  that 
lie  saw  the  reason  for  everything — he  could 
account  for  all  ;  but,  alas  !  the  explanatory 
gift  was  denied  him.  The  very  utnKJstyou 
could  attain  to  was  a  glimmering  percep- 
tion that  there  were  several  young  men  of 
rank  and 'station  Avho  had  only  half  trusteu 
the  distinguished  Davis,  and  in  their  s})ar- 
ing  confidoice  had  rescued  themselves 
from  his  knavery  ;  that  very  artful  combi- 
nations occasionally  require  confederates, 
and  confederates  are  not  always  loyal  ;  that 
Grog  occasionally  did  tbings  with  too  high 
a  hand — in  plain  words,  rcsei'ved  f-or  him- 
self more  than  his  share  of  the  booty  ;  and, 
in  fact,  that,  with  tlie  best  intentions  and 
the  most  decided  determination  to  put 
others  "into  the  hole,"  befell  in  himself, 
and  so  comi)letely,  too,  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  show  his  head  out  of  it  ever 
since. 

If,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  Annesley 
Beecher's  explanation  of  these  tangled 
skeins  was  none  of  the  clearest,  there  was 
nothing  daunting  to  himself  in  that  diffi- 
culty. On  the  contrary,  he  deemed  his 
intimacy  with  Grog  as  one  of  his  greatest 
privileges.  Grog  had  told  him  things  that 
he  would  not  tell  to  another  man  breath- 
ing; he  had  seen  in  Grog's  own  hand  what 
would,  if  not  hang  him,  give  him  twenty 
years  at  Norfolk  Island  ;  he  knew  that 
Grog  had  done  things  no  man  in  England 
but  himself  had  ever  dreamed  of  ;  in  fact, 
as  Othello's  perils  had  won  the  fair  Desde- 
mona's  love,  Grog  Davis's  rascalities  had 
captivated  Beecher's  admiration  ;  and,  as 
the  recruit  might  gaze  upon  the  thickly- 
studded  crosses  on  the  breast  of  some  glo- 
rious soldier,  so  did  he  venerate  the  proofs 
of  the  thousand-and-one  knaveries  of  one 
who  for  thirty-odd  years  had  been  a  "  leg" 
and  a  swindler. 

Let  us  present  Captain  Davis — for  by 
that  title  was  he  popularly  knovv^n — to  our 
reader.  He  was  a  short,  red-faced— very 
red-faced — man,  with  a  pi'ofusion  of  or- 
ange-red hair,  while  he  wore  beard  and 
whiskers  in  that  form  so -common  in  our 
Crimean  experiences.  He  was  long-armed 
and  bandy,  the  lei;s  being  singularly  short 
and  muscular.  He  affected  dress,  and  was 
remarkable  for  more  ostentation  of  velvet 
than  consisted  with  ordinary  taste,  and  a 
far  greater  display  of  rings,  charms,  and 
watch  trinkets  than  is  common  even  to 
gentlemen  of  the  "Jewish  persuasion." 
The  expression  of  the  man's  face  was  emi- 
nently determination,  and  his  greenish-gray 
e^'es  and    thin-lipped,   compressed    mouth 
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plainly  declarecl,  "  Bet  with  mo  or  not — if 
you  give  me  the  sliadow  of  a  shade  of  im- 
pertinence, I'll  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  you 
of  whicii  all  your  rank  and  station  won't 
protect  you  from  the  consequen.ces.  I  can 
hit  a  sixpence  at  twenty  paces,  and  I'll 
make  you  feel  t'.iat  fact  m  every  word  you 
sav  to  me.  In  my  brevet  rank  of  tiie  turf 
you  can't  disown  me.  and  if  you  try,  mine 
the  fault  if  you  succeed."  He  had  been 
out  three  or  four  times  in  very  sanguinai-y 
affairs,  so  that  the  question  as  to  "meet- 
ing" liim  was  a  settled  point.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  the  epithet  danger- 
ous completely  applies  ;  he  was  dangerous 
alike  to  the  young  fellow  entering  life,  un- 
suspectful  of  its  wiles  and  ignorant  of  its 
rascalities  ;  dangerous  in  the  easy  facility 
with  which  he  would  make  foolish  wagers^ 
and  lend  even  large  sums  on  the  very 
slightest  acquaintance.  He  seemed  so  im- 
pressed with  his  theory  that  everybody 
ought  to  have  all  the  enjoyment  he  liked, 
there  Avas  such  a  careless  good-nature 
about  him,  such  an  uncalculating  gene- 
rosity, an  air  of  sucli  general  kindliness, 
that  very  young  men  felt  at  once  at  ease  in 
his  company  ;  and  if  theie  were  sundry 
things  in  his  manner  that  indicated  coarse- 
ness or  bad  breeding,  if  his  address  was 
vulgar  and  his  style  "  snobbish,"  there 
were  sufficient  traits  of  originality  about 
him  to  form  a  set-off  for  these  defects,  and 
"Old  Grog"  was  pronounced  ai\  ''out- 
and-out  good  fellow,"  and  always  ready 
*'  to  help  one  at  a  pinch.," 

Such  was  he  to  the  very  young  men  just 
passing  tlie  tlireshold  of  life  ;  to  the  older 
hands — fellows  versed  iu  all  its  acts  and 
ways — he  showed  no  false  colors  ;  such 
then,  he  was,  the  character  which  no  dis- 
guise conceals,  *'  the  leg  ;"  one  whose  sol- 
vency may  be  counted  on  more  safely  than 
his  honesty,  and  whose  dealings,  however 
based  on  roguery,  are  still  guided  by  that 
amount  of  honor  which  is  requisite  for 
transactions  amongst  thieves.  There  was 
an  impression,  too — we  liave  no  warranty 
for  saying  how  far  it  was  well-founded — 
that  Grog  was  behind  the  scenes  in  trans- 
actions where  many  high  and  titled  char- 
acters figured  ;  that  he  was  confederate  in 
affairs  of  more  than  doubtful  integrity  ; 
and  that,  if  he  liked,  he  could  make  reve- 
lations such  as  all  the  dark  days  at  Tat- 
tersall's  never  equaled.  "  They'll  never 
push  me  to  the  wall,"  he  would  say,  "  take 
my  word  for  it;  they'll  not  make  Grog 
Davis  turn  queen's  evidence,"  was  the 
boastful  exclamation  of  his  after-dinner 
hours  :  and  he  was  right.  He  could  have 
told  of  strange  doings  with  arsenic  in  the 


stable,  and  stranger  still  with  hocused 
negus  in  the  back  parlor  ;  he  had  seen  the 
certain  favorite  for  the  Oaks  carted  out 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  morning  that  was  to 
have  witnessed  her  triumph  :  and  he  had 
opened  the  door  for  the  ruined  heir  as  he 
left  his  last  thousand  on  the  green  baii^e  of 
tlie  hell  table.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune — that  is,  he 
was  so  habituated  to  aid  the  goddess  in  the 
work  of  destiny — that  nothing  surpriserl 
him  ;  and  his  red,  carbuncle*!  face  and 
jaundiced  eye,  never  betrayed  the  slightest 
evidence  of  anything  like  emotion  or  as- 
tonishment. 

How  could  Beecher  have  felt  any  other 
than  veneration  for  one  so  gifted  ?  He 
approached  him  as  might  some  youthful 
artist  the  threshold  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  he 
felt,  Avhen  with  him,  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  maxims  were  silver 
and  whose  precepts  were  gold,  and  that  to 
the  man  who  could  carry  away  those  ex- 
jwriences  the  secrets  of  life  were  no  longer 
mysteries. 

All  the  delight  an  old  campaigner  might 
have  felt  had  the  Great  Duke  vouchsafed 
to  tell  him  of  his  achievements  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula— how  he  had  planned  the  masterly 
defenses  of  Torres  Vedras.  or  conceived 
the  bold  advance  upon  Spain — would  have 
been  but  a  weak  representation  of  the 
eager  enjoyment  Beecher  experienced  when 
Grog  narrated  some  of  his  personal  recol- 
lections :  how  he  had  squared  Sir  Toby  at 
Manchester  ;  the  way  he  had  won  the 
York  Handicap  witli  a  dead  horse;  and 
the  still  prouder  day  when,  by  altering  tiie 
flags  at  Bolton,  he  gained  twenty-two  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  great  national  steeple- 
chase. Nor  was  it  without  a  certain  vain- 
gloriousness  that  Grog  would  speak  of 
these,  as,  cigar  in  mouth  and  his  hands 
deep  in  his  breeches-pockets,  he  grunted 
out  in  broken  sentences  the  great  triumphs 
of  his  life. 

We  began  this  cliapter  by  saying  that 
Lord  Laekington  was  not  an  impassioned 
letter-writer  ;  and  here  we  are  discoursing 
about  ^Ir.  Davis  and  his  habits,  as  if  these 
topics  could  possibly  have  any  relation  to 
the  noble  viscount's  ways  ;  and  yet  they 
are  connected,  for  it  was  precisely  to  read 
one  of  his  lordship's  letters  to  his  friend 
that  Beecher  w;is  now  Grog's  guest,  seated 
opposite  to  him  at  the  fire,  in  a  very  hum- 
ble room  of  a  very  humble  cottage  on  the 
strand  of  Irish-town.  Grog  had  sought 
tins  retirement  after  the  last  settling  at 
Newmarket,  and  had  been,  in  popular 
phrase,  ''missing"  since  that  event. 

"  Well,  it's  a  long  one,  at   all  events," 
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said  ^Ir.  Davis,  as  lie  glanced  tliroiigli  his 
double  eye-glass  at  the  letter  Beecher 
handed  him — "  so  long,  that  I'll  be  sworn 
it  had  no  inclosure.  When  a  man  sends 
the  flimsy,  he  spares  you  the  flourish  !" 

"'  Right  there,  Gi'og.  It's  all  preach 
and  no  pay  ;  but  read  it."  And  he  lighted 
his  cigar,  and  puffed  away. 

•' '  Lake  of  Como,  Oct.  15.' 
"  What's  the  old  cove  about  up  at  Como 

so  late  in  the  season  ?  " 

'■'Read  it,  and  you'll  know  all,"  said  the 

other,  sententiously. 

"  '"Dear  Aknesley, — I  have  been  plot- 
ting a  letter  to  you  these  half-dozen  weeks, 
but  what  with  engagements,  the  heat,  and 
tliat  insurmountable  desire  to  defer  what- 
ever can  by  possibility  be  put  off,  all  my 
good  intentions  have  turned  out  tolerably 
like  some  of  your  own — pleasant  memo- 
ries, and  nothing  more.  Georgiana,  too, 
said — ' 

"  Who's  Georgiana  ?  " 

"My  sister-in-law." 

"What's  she  like — you  never  spoke  of 
her  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  nothing  particular.  She  was  a 
Ludworth  ;  they're  a  proud  set,  but  haven't 
a  brass  farthing  among  them." 

'•  Why  did  he  marry  her  ?" 

"  Who  knows  ?  He  liked  her,  I  believe," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  as  though,  failing  a 
good  and  valid  reason,  he  gave  the  next 
best  that  offered. 

"'Georgiana,  too,  said  she'd  write,  but 
the  chances  are  her  own  commissions 
would  have  been  the  burden  of  her  letter. 
She  has  never  forgotten  that  bargain  of 
Mechlin  lace  you  once  procured  her,  and 
always  speculates  on  some  future  exercise 
of  your  skill'  " 

Annesley  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
said, 

"It  was  amongst  the  trumpery  they 
gave  me  at  Antwerp  for  a  bill  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  I  got  a  Rubens 
— a  real  Rubens,  of  course — an  ebony  cab- 
inet, and  twenty  yards  of  coffee-colored 
'point  de  Bruxelles/  horrid  trash  ;  but  no 
matter,  I  never  paid  the  bill,  and  Georgi- 
ana thought  the  lace  a  dead  bargain  at 
forty  louis." 

"So  that  it  squared  you  both?"  said 
Grog. 

"Just  so.  Master  Davis.     Read  on." 

"'  You  must  see  the  utter  impossibility 
of  my  making  any  increase  to  your  present 
allowance — ' " 

"  Hang  me  if  I  do,  then  !  " 

"  '  — present  allowance.     The   pressure 


of  so  many  bad  years,  the  charges  of  aid- 
ing the  i)eople  to  emigrate,  and  the  cost  of 
this  confounded  war,  have  borne  very 
heavily  upon  us  all,  and  condemned  us  to 
economies  that  we  never  dreamt  of.  For 
myself,  I  have  withdrawn  my  subscrip- 
tion from  several  cliarities,  and  will  nei- 
ther give  a  cup  at  the  Broome  Regatta, 
nor  my  accustomed  ten  pounds  tov/ard  the 
race  ball.  I  wish  I  could  imi)ress  you  with 
the  necessity  of  similar  sacrifices  :  these 
are  times  when  every  man  must  take  his 
share  of  the  national. burdens,  and  reduce 
his  habits  of  indulgence  in  conformity  with 
national  exigency.' " 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  cutting 
your  coat,  but  when  you  haven't  got  any 
cloth  at  all,  Master  Davis — " 

"  AVell,  I  suppose  you  must  take  a  little 
of  your  neighbor's — if  it  don't  suit  you  to 
go  naked.  This  here  noble  lord  writes 
'  like  a  book  ; '  but  when  he  says  '  I'm  not 
a-going  to  stump  it,'  there's  no  more  to  be 
said.  You  don't  want  to  see  the  horse 
take  his  gallops  that  you  know  is  to  be 
scratched  on  the  day  of  the  race — that's  a 
mere  piece  of  idle  curiosity,  ain't  it?  " 
"Quite  true.  Grog." 
"  Well,  it's  clear  he  won't.  He  says  he 
won't,  and  that's  enough — '  We  have  come 
abroad  for  no  other  reason  than  economy, 
and  are  only  looking  for  a  place  inexpen- 
sive enough  for  our  reduced  means. '  What's 
his  income?  " 

"  Better  than  twelve  thousand  a  year." 
"Has  he  debts?" 

'•'  Well,  I  suppose  he  may — everybody 
has ." 

"Ay,"  said  Grog,  dryly,  and  read  on: 
" '  The  continent,  however,  is  not  the  cheap 
place  it  once  was — rent,  servants,  markets, 
all  are  dearer — and  I'm  quite  satisfied  you 
find  Ireland  much  less  expensive  than 
any  other  part  of  Europe  ' — which  means, 
'Stay  there'— eh?" 

"No,  I  don't  take  it  that  way,"  said 
Beecher,  reddening. 

"But  I  do,  and  I'll  maintain  it,*'  reiter- 
ated Grog.  "He's  a  knowing  one,  that 
same  noble  viscount — he's  not  the  flat  you 
always  thought  he  was.  He  can  square 
his  own  book,  he  can. — 'As  to  any  pros- 
pect of  places,  I  tell  you  frankly,  there  is 
none.  These  competitive  humbugs  they 
call  examinations  do  certainly  stop  a  num- 
ber of  importunate  people,  but  the  vigi- 
lance of  Parliament  exercises  a  most  over- 
bearing tyranny  on  the  ministers ;  and 
then  the  press  !  Now,  we  might  tide  over 
the  House,  Annesley,  but  the  press  would 
surely  ruin  all.  If  you  were  gazetted  to- 
day consul  to  the  least-known  South  Amer- 
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lean  republic — qommissioner  for  the  sale 
of  estates  in  the  planet  Saturn — those  fel- 
lows would  have  a  leader  on  you  to-mor- 
row, sliowing  what  you  did  fifteen  years 
ago  at  Aseot — all  your  outlawries — all  your 
actions  in  bankruptcy.  They'd  hegin  say- 
ing, ''  Is  this  the  notorious  Hon.  Annesiey 
Beechcr?  or  are  we  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  gentleman  here  referred  to  is  the 
same  lately  montionod  in  our  columns  as 
the  friend  and  associate  of  the  still  more 
famous  (xrog  Davis?"' 

"  He's  cool,  he  is,  the  noble  lord."  said 
Davis,  laying  down  the  letter,  while  lieecli- 
er  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over  with  tears. 
'*  Now,  I'd  trouble  his  lordship  to  tell  Die,''' 
continued  CJrog,  ''  which  had  the  worst  of 
that  same  acquaintance,  and  which  was 
more  profitable  to  the  otiier.  If  the  fa- 
mous Grog  were  to  split  upon  the  notori- 
ous Annesiey,  wlio'd  come  last  out  of  the 
bag?" 

*'  You  needn't  take  it  so  seriously  as  all 
that,  Grog,"  said  Beecher,  in  a  placable 
tone. 

*'  Why,  when  I'm  told  that  one  of  the 
Hardest  tilings  to  be  laid  to  your  charge  is 
the  knowing  me,  it's  high  time  to  be 
serious,  I  think — not  but  I  might  just 
throw  a  shell  into  the  enemy's  own  camp. 
The  noble  lord  ain't  so  safe  as  he  fancies. 
I  was  head- waiter  at  Smykes's — the  old 
Cherry-tree,  at  Richmond — the  night  Mat 
Fortescue  was  ruined.  I  could  tell  the 
names  of  tlie  partners  even  yet,  though  it's 
a  matter  of  I  won't  say  how  many  years 
ago  ;  and  when  poor  Fortescue  blew  his 
brains  out,  I  know  the  man  who  drove 
his  phaeton  into  town  and  said,  *  Fortes- 
cue never  had  a  hand  light  enough  for 
these  chestnuts.  I  always  knew  v/hat  I 
could  do  with  them  if  they  were  my 
own.' " 

"  Lackington  never  said  that.  I'll  take 
my  oath  of  it  he  never  did  I "  cried  Beech- 
er, passionately. 

'*Take  your  oath  of  it!"  said  Davis, 
with  an  insulting  sneer.  '"  Do  you  mind 
the  day  old  Justice  Blanchard — it  Avas  at 
the  York  Assizes — said,  '  Have  a  care,  Mr. 
Beecher,  what  you  are  about  to  swear  :  if 
you  ])ersist  in  affirming  that  document, 
the  conscfiuenccs  may  bo  more  serious  tlum 
you  apprehend?'  And  do  you  remember 
you  didn't  swear?" 

''I"ll  tell  you  what,  Master  Grog,"  said 
Beecher,  over  Avhose  face  a  sudden  paleness 
now  spread,  "  you  may  speak  of  dig  just  as 
you  like.  You  and  I  have  been  compan- 
ions and  pals  for  many  a  day;  but  Lacking- 
ton  is  the  head  of  my  family,  he  has  his 
seat  in  the  peers,  he  can  hold  up  his  head 


with  the  best  in  England,  and  I'll  not 
sit  here  to  listen  to  anythin<r  aijainst 
liim. 

"You  won't,  won't  you?''  said  Grog, 
placing  a  hand  on  cither  knee,  and  fixing 
ids  fiery  gray  eyes  on  the  other's  face. 
''Well,  then,' I'll  tell  you  that  you  shall! 
Sit  down,  sir — sit  down.  I  say,  and  don't 
budge  from  that  chair  till  1  tell  you  I  Do 
you  see  that  hand?  and  that  arm — grasp 
it,  sf|ueeze  it — doesn't  feel  very  like  the 
sinews  of  a  fellow  that  feared  hard  labor. 
I  was  the  best  ten  stone  seven  man  in 
England  the  year  I  fought  Black  Joe,  and 
I'm  as  tough  this  minute,  so  that  Nor- 
folk Island  needn't  frighten  me  ;  but  the 
Hon.  Annesiey  Beecher  wouldn't  like  it, 
I'll  promise  him.  He'd  have  precious 
])ains  in  the  shoulder-l)lades,  and  very  sore 
feelings  about  the  small  of  the  back,  after 
the  first  day's  stone-breaking.  Now,  don't 
provoke  me,  that's  all.  When  the  world 
has  gone  so  bad  with  a  man  as  it  has  with 
vie  the  last  year  or  two,  it's  not  safe  to 
provoke  him- — it  is  not." 

•'I  never  meant  to  anger  you,  old  fel- 
low," began  Annesiey. 

"Don't  do  it,  then — don't,  I  say,"  re- 
peated the  other,  doggedly ;  and  he  resumed 
the  letter,  saying  :  "  When  you're  a  writing 
the  answer  to  this  here  letter,  just  ask 
Grog  Davis  to  give  you  a  paragraph.  Just 
say,  'Grog,  old  fellow,  I'm  writing  to  my 
noble  brother  ;  mayhai)  you  have  a  message 
of  some  kind  or  otlier  for  him,'  and  you'll 
see  whether  he  has  or  not." 

''You're  a  rum  one.  Master  Davis," 
said  Beecher,  with  a  laugh  that  revealed 
very  little  of  a  heart  at  ease. 

"  I'm  one  that  won't  stand  a  fellow  that 
doesn't  run  straight  with  me — that's  what 
I  am.  And  now  for  the.  noble  viscounr." 
And  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  letter  without 
reading  aloud.  "All  this  here  is  only  say- 
ing what  sums  he  has  paid  for  you,  what 
terrible  embarrassment  your  debts  have 
caused  him.  Lord  love  him  !  it's  no  new 
thing  to  hear  of  in  this  life  that  paying 
money  is  no])leasure.  And  then  it  finishes, 
as  all  the  stories  usually  do,  by  his  swear- 
ing he  won't  do  it  any  more.  'I  think,' 
he  says,  'you  might  come  round  by  a  for- 
tunate hit  in  mai'riage  ;  but  somehow  you 
blundered  in  every  case  that  I  pointed  out 
to  you — '  " 

"That's  too  bad!"  cried  Beecher,  an- 
grily. "The  only  thing  he  ever  'put  me 
on  '  Avas  an  iron-master's  widow  at  Barn- 
stable, and  I  found  that  the  Avhole  concern 
was  under  a  contract  to  furnish  i-ails  for  a 
Peruvian  line  at  two  pounds  ten  a  ton  under 
the  market  price  of  iron." 
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''It  was  /discovered  that  I "'  broke  in 
Grog,  ]irondly. 

"  So  it  was,  old  i'ellow  ;  and  you  got  me 
off  the  inatcli  without  ])aying  forfeit." 

"  Well, this  here  looks  better,"  continued 
(h-og,  reading.  '*  '  Young  and  handsome, 
one  of  two  daughters  of  an  old  Irish  pro- 
vision merchant  come  abroad  for  the  first 
time  in  their  life,  and  consequently  new  to 
everything.  Tiie  names  O'Reilly,  of  Mary's 
Abbey,  so  that  you  can  liave  no  difficulty 
in  accurately  learning  all  about  him  in 
Dublin.  Knowing  that  these  things  are 
snapped  uj)  immediately  in  the  cities,  I 
have  induced  O'R.  to  take  a  villa  on  the 
lake  here  for  the  present,  so  that  if  your 
inquiries  turn  out  satisfactorily,  you  can 
come  out  at  once,  and  we'll  find  the  birds 
where  I  have  landed  them.' '"' 

"That's  business-like — that's  well  and 
sensibly  put,"  said  Davis,  in  a  voice  of  no 
counterfeited  admiration. 

He  read  on  :  '•  '  O'K.  talks  of  forty 
thousand  to  each,  but,  with  the  prospect  of 
connecting  himself  with  jieople  of  station, 
might  possibly  come  down  more  handsomely 
in  "one  case,  particularly  Avhen  brought  to 
see  that  the  other  girl's  prosjiccts  will  be 
proportionately  bettered  by  this  alliance  ; 
at  all  events,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  the 
matter,  and  you  can  draw  on  me,  at  two 
months,  for  iifty  pounds,  which  will  carry 
you  out  here,  and  where,  if  you  should  not 
"find  me,  you  will  have  letters  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  O'R.'s.  It  is  not  a  case  requiring 
either  time  ,or  money — though  it  may  call 
for  more  energy  and  determination  than  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  exercising.  At  the 
proper  moment  I  shall  be  ready  to  contri- 
bute all  in  my  ]iowei'.' 

'•■  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Davis. 

"  I  can't  even  guess  ;  but  no  matter,  the 
thing  sounds  well.  You  can  surely  learn 
all  about  this  O'Reilly  ?  " 

"  That's  easy  enough." 

"  I  say,  I  say,  old  fellow,"  cried  Beecher, 
as  he  flung  his  cigar*  away  and  walked  up 
and  down  tlie  room  briskly,  "this  would 
put  us  all  on  our  legs  again.  Wouldn't  I 
'  go  a  heavy  pot '  on  Rolfs  stable  !  I'd 
take  Coulton's  three-year-old  for  the 
Canterbury  to-morrow,  I  would  !  and  give 
them  twelve  to  twenty  in  hundreds  on  the 
double  event.  We'd  serve  them  out,  Mas- 
ter Grog- — we'd  give  them  such  a  shower- 
bath,  old  boy  !  They  say  I'm  a  flat,  but 
what  will  they  say  when  A.  B.'s  number 
hangs  out  at  the  stand-house  ?" 

"There's  not  much  to  do  on  the  turf 
jnsi;  now,"  said  Grog,  dryly.  "They've 
spoiled  tne  turf,"  said  he,  as  he  lighted  his 
cigiu' — "clean  spoiled    it.     Once    upon    a 


"time;  the  gents  was  gents,  and  the  legs, 
legs,  but  nowadays  every  one  Megs'  it,  as 
he  can  ;  so  I'd  like  to  see  who's  to  make 
a  livin'  out  of  it  !  " 

"There's  truth  in  that!"  chimed,  in 
Beecher. 

'•'  So  that,"  resumed  Grog,  "  if  you  go  in 
for  this  girl,  don't  you  be  nniking  a  book  ; 
there's  plenty  better  things  to  be  had  now 
than  the  ring.  There's  companies,  and 
banks,  and  speculations  on  every  hand. 
Y^ou  buy  in  at,  say  thirty,  and  sell  out  at 
eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred.  I've  been  a 
meditating  over  a  new  one  I'll  tell  you 
about  another  time — let  us  first  think  about 
this  here  marriage  :  it  ain't  impossible." 

'■'  Impossible  !  I  should  think  not.  Mas- 
ter Grog.  But  you  will  please  to  remember 
that  Lackington  has  no  child.  I  must 
succeed  to  the  Avhole  thing — title  and  all." 

'•'  Good  news  for  the  Jews,  wouldn't  it 
be?"  cried  Davis.  "  Why,  your  outlying 
paper  wouldn't  leave  much  of  a  margin  to 
live  on.  Y'^ou  owe  iipward  of  a  hundred 
thousand — that  you  do." 

"  I  could  buy  the  whole  concern  to-mor- 
row for  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds. 
They  can't  touch  the  entail,  old  fellow  !" 

"My  word  on't,  they'd  have  it  out  of 
you,  one  way  or  other  ;  but  never  mind, 
there's  time  enough  to  think  of  these 
things — just  stir  yourself  about  this  mar- 
riage. " 

"  I'll  start  on  Monday.  I  have  one  or 
two  trifling  matters  to  look  after  here,  and 
then  I'm  free." 

"What's  this  in  the  turn-down  of  Lack- 
ington's  letter,  marked  .'  Strictly  confiden- 
tial ?'"    . 

"  'I  meant  to  have  dispatched  this  yes- 
terday, but  fortunately  deferred  doing  so — 
fortunately,  I  say — as  Davenport  Dunn  has 
just  arrived  here,  Avith  a  very  important 
communication,  in  which  your  interest  is 
only  inferior  to  my  OAvn.  The  explanation 
would  be  too  long  for  a  letter,  and  is  not 
necessary  besides,  as  D.  will  be  in  Dublin  a 
da.y  or  "two  after  this  reaches  you.  See 
him  at  onee  ;  his  address  is  Merrion  square 
North,  and  he  will  be  fully  prepared  for 
your  visit.  Be  on  your  guard.  In  truth, 
D.,  who  is  ray  own  solicitor  and  man  of 
business  in  Ii'eland,  is  somewhat  of  a  craf- 
ty nature,  and  may  have  other  interests  in 
his  head  paramount  to  those  of,  yours, 
"  '  Lackington.'" 

"  Can  you  guess  Avhat  this  means,  Grog  ? 
has  it  any  reference  to  the  marriage 
scheme  ?  " 

"  No  ;  this  is  another  match  altogether," 
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said  Grog,  sententiously  ;  ''and  this  here 
Dunn — I  know  iiboiit  him  thougli  I  never 
seen  him — is  tlie  swellesfc  cove  going.  You 
ain't  fit  to  (Iciil  willi  liim — you  ain't  !  " 
added  he,  contemj)tuoiisl3\  "  If  you  go 
and  talk  to  tluit  fellow  alone,  I  know  how 
'twill  be." 

'*  Come,  come,  I'm  no  Hat." 

Grog's  look — one  of  intense  derision — 
stopped  him,  and  after  stammering  and 
blushing  deeply,  he  was  silent. 

''You  think,  because  you  have  a  turn  of 
speed  among  cripples,  that  you're  fast," 
said  Grog,  with  one  oi  his  least  amiable 
grins,  "  but  I  tell  you,  that  except  among 
things  of  your  own  breeding,  you'd  never 


save  a  distance.  Lord  love  ye  !  it  never 
makes  a  fellow  sharp  to  be  '  done  ; '  that's 
one  of  tlie  greatest  mistakes  people  ever 
make.  It  makes  him  sus])icious — it  keeps 
him  on  the  lookout,  as  the  sailors  say  ; 
but  what's  the  use  of  being  on  the  lookout 
if  you  haven't  got  good  eyes  ?  It's  the  go- 
ahead  makes  a  man  nowadays,  and  the 
cautious  chaps  have  none  of  that.  No, 
no  ;  don't  you  go  rashly  and  trust  yourself 
alone  Avith  Dunn.  You'll  have  to  consider 
well  over  this — you'll  have  to  turn  it  over 
carefully  in  your  mind.  I'd  not  wonder," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  but  you'll  have  to 
take  Die  with  you  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A     MESSAGE     FROM     JACK. 

"  He's  come  at  last,  Bella,"  said  Kellett, 
as,  tired  and  weary,  he  entered  the  little 
cottage  one  night  after  dark.  "  I  waited 
till  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  station  at 
Westland  row,  and  drive  off  to  his  house." 

"  Did  he  see  you,  papa  ? — did  he  speak  to 
you  ?"  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"See  ^;?p— speak  to  me!  It's  little  he 
was  thinkiiig  of  vie,  darling  !  with  Lord, 
Glengariff  shaking  ore  of  his  hands,  and 
tSir  Samuel  Downie  squeezing  the  other, 
and  a  dozen  more  crying  out,  'Welcome 
home,  ]\Ir.  Dunn  !  it  is  happy  we  are  to  see 
you  looking  so  well ;  we  were  afraid  you 
were  forgetting  poor  Ireland  and  not  com- 
ing back  to  us!'  And  by  that  time  the 
carmen  took  up  the  chorus,  and  began 
cheering  and  hurraing,  'Long  life  and 
more  power  to  Davenport  Dunn  ! '  I  give 
you  my  word,  you'd  have  thought  it  was 
Daniel  O'Connell,  or  at  least  a  new  lord- 
lieutenant,  if  you  saw  the  uprojrr  and  ex- 
citement there  was  about  him." 


"And  he — how  did  he  take  it  ?"  asked 
she. 

"Just  as  cool  as  if  he  had  a  born  right 
to  it  all.  'Thank  you  very  much — most 
kind  of  you,'  he  muttered,  with  a  little 
smile  and  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  much  as 
to  say,  'There  now,  that'll  d*;.  Don't  you 
see  that  I'm  traveling  incoy.,  and  d<ni't 
wa??t  any  moi'e  homage  ?" 

"  01\,  no,  i)a])a — not  that — it  was  rather 
like  humility — " 

"Humility!"  said  he,  bursting  into  a 
bitter  laugli — "you  know  the  man  well! 
Humility  !  there  are  not  ten  noblemen  in 
Ireland  this  minute  has  the  pride  and  im- 
pudence of  that  man.  If  yon  saw  the  way 
lie  walked  down  the  steps  to  his  carriage — 
giving  a  little  nod  here,  and  a  little  smile 
there— maybe  offering  two  fingers  to  some 
one  of  rank  in  the  crowd — you'd  say, 
'  There's  a  prince  coming  home  to  his  own 
country — see  how,  in  all  their  joy,  he  won't 
let  them  be  too  famdiar  with  him  !  " 

"Are  you  quite  just — quite  fair  in  all 
this,  dearest  papa  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  not,"  said  he,  tes- 
tily. "  It's  more  likely  the  fault  lies  in  my- 
self— a  poor,  broken-down  country  gentle- 
man, looking  at  everything  on  the  dark 
side,  thinking  of  the  time  when  his  own 
family  were  something  in  the  land,  and 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  very  lucky  if  he  got 
leave  to  sit  down  in  the  servants'  hall. 
Nothing  more  likely  than  that  !*'  added  he, 
bitterly,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  lit 
tie  room  in  moody  displeasure. 

"No,  no,  papa,  you  mistake  me,''  said 
she,  looking  affectionatel}'  at  him.  "  What 
1  meant  was  this,  that  to  a  man  so  burden- 
ed with  weighty  cares — one  whose  brain 
carries  so  many  great  schemes  and  enter- 
prises— a  sense  of  humility,  proud  enough 
in  its  way,  miglit  naturally  mingle  with  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  whispering  as 
it  wei'c  to  his  heart,  '  Be  not  carried  away 
by  this  flattery,  be  not  carried  away  by  your 
own  esteem  ;  it  is  less  you  than  the  work 
you  are  destined  for  that  men  are  honor- 
ing. While  they  seem  to  cheer  the  i)ilor, 
it  is  rather  the  glorious  ocean  to  which  he 
is  guiding  them  that  they  address  their  sal- 
utations.' Might  not  some  such  conscious- 
ness as  this  have  moved  him  at  such  a 
time  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  much 
care,"  said  Kellett,  sulkily.  "I  suppose 
people  don't  feel,  nowadays,  the  way  they 
used  when  I  was  young.  There's  new  in- 
ventions in  everything." 

"  Hunuin  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  !  "  said  she,  faintly. 

"  Faith,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  it, 
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Bella.  There's  more  l):ul  tlinn  good  in  life 
— more  cruelty,  iind  uvarice.  iind  falsehood, 
than  there's  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
honesty.  For  one  good-mitnrcd  act  I've 
met  widi,  haven't  I  met  twenty,  thirty,  no, 
bnt  fifty,  specimens  of  rognery  and  double- 
dealing.  If  you  want  to  praise  the  world, 
don't  call  Paul  Kellett  into  court,  that's 
all  ! " 

"  So  far  from  agreeing  with  yon,"  cried 
she,  spring  up  and  drawing  her  arm  within 
his,  *'  you  are  exactly  the  Aery  testimony  I'd 
adduce.  From  your  own  lips  have  I  heard 
more  stories  of  generosity — more  instances 
of  self-devotion,  trustfulness,  and  true 
kindness — than  I  have  ever  listened  to  in 
life." 

"Ay,  among  the  poor,  Bella — among  the 
poor  ! "  said  Kellett,  half  ashamed  of  his 
recantation. 

'•  Be  assured,  then,  that  these  traits  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  class.  The  virtues  of 
the  poor,  like  their  sufferings,  are  more  in 
evidence  than  in  any  other  condition — 
their  lives  are  laid  bare  by  poverty  ;  but  I 
feel  assured  people  are  better  than  we  think 
them — better  than  they  know  themselves." 

"  I'm  waiting  to  hear  you  tell  me  that 
I'm  richer,  too,"  said  Kellett,  with  a  half- 
melancholy  laugh — ''that  I  have  an  ele- 
gant credit  in  a  bank  somewhere,  if  I  only 
knew  where  to  draw  upon  it  ! " 

"  There  is  this  wealth  in  the  heart  of 
man,  if  he  but  knew  how  to  profit  by  it  : 
it  is  to  teach  us  this  lesson  that  great  men 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  The  poets, 
the  warriors,  the  explorers,  the  great  in 
science,  set  us  all  the  same  task,  to  see  the 
world  fair  as  it  really  is,  to  recognize  the 
good  around  us,  to  subdue  the  erroneous 
thoughts  that,  like  poisonous  weeds,  stifle 
the  wholesome  vegetation  of  our  hearts, 
and  to  feel  that  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
our  cause,  its  triumphs  our  triumphs,  its 
losses  our  losses  !" 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,  Bella  darling, 
but  it's  not  the  kind  of  world  ever  /saw. 
I  never  knew  men  do  anytliing  but  cheat 
each  other  and  tell  lies  ;  and  the  hardest 
of  it  all,"  added  he,  with  a  bitter  sigh, 
"  that,  maybe,  it  is  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  treats  you  worst  ! " 

This  reflection  announced  the  approach 
of  gloomy  thoughts.  This  was  about  the 
extent  of  any  allusion  he  would  ever  make 
to  his  son,  and  Bella  was  careful  not  to 
confirm  him  in  the  feeling  by  discussing  or 
opposing  it.  She  understood  his  nature 
vi'cll.  She  saw  chat  some  fortunate  inci- 
dent or  other,  even  time,  might  dissipate 
what  had  never  been  more  than  a  mere 
prejudice,  while,  if  reasoned  with,  he  was 


certain  to  argue  himself  into  the  convic- 
tion that  of  all  the  rubs  he  had  met  in  life 
his  son  Jack's  conduct  was  the  hardest  and 
the  worst. 

The  long  and  painful  silence  that  now 
ensued  was  at  length  broken  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  a 
sound  so  unusual  as  to  startle  them  both. 

"  That's  at  otir  door,  Bella,"  said  he. 
"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?  Beecher 
couldn't  come  out  this  time  of  the  night." 

"There  it  is  again,"  said  Bella,  taking 
a  light.      "I'll  go  and  see  who's  there." 

"No,  let  me  go,"  cried  Kellett,  taking 
the  candle  from  her  hand,  and  leaving  the 
room  with  the  firm  step  of  a  man  about 
to  confront  a  danger. 

"  Captain  Kellett  lives  here,  doesn't 
he  ?  "  said  a  tall  young  fellow,  in  the  dress 
of  a  soldier  in  the  Rifles. 

Kellett's  heart  sank  heavily  within  him 
as  ho  muttered  a  faint  "  Yes." 

"I'm  the  bearer  of  a  letter  for  him," 
said  the  soldier,  "from  his  son." 

"  From  Jack  !  "  burst  out  Kellett,  una- 
ble to  restrain  himself.  "  How  is  he  ?  Is 
he  well?" 

"He's  all  right  now;  he  was  invalided 
after  that  explosion  in.  the  trenches,  but 
he's  all  right  again.  We  all  suffered  more 
or  less  on  that  night ; "  and  his  eyes 
turned  half  inadvertently  toward  one  side, 
where  Kellett  now  saw  that  an  empty  coat- 
sleeve  was  hanging. 

"  It  was  there  you  left  your  arm,  then, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Kellett,  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  hand.  "  Come  in  and  sit 
down  ;  I'm  Captain  Kellett.  A  fellow- 
soldier  of  Jack's,  Bella,"  said  Kellett,  as 
he  introduced  him  to  his  daughter  ;  and 
the  young  man  bowed  with  all  the  ease  of 
perfect  good  breeding. 

"You  left  my  brother  well,  I  hope?" 
said  Bella,  whose  womanly  tact  saw'  at 
once  that  she  was  addressing  her  equal. 

"  So  well  that  he  must  be  back  to  his 
duty  ere  this.  This  letter  is  from  him, 
«but  as  he  had  not  many  minutes  to  write, 
he  made  me  promise  to  come  and  tell  you 
myself  all  about  him.  Not  that  I  needed 
his  telling  me,  for  I  owe  my  life  to  your 
son,  Captain  Kellett ;  he  carried  me  in  on 
his  back  under  the  sweeping  fire  of  a  Rus- 
sian battery  ;  two  rifle  bullets  pierced  his 
shako  as  he  was  doing  it ;  he  must  have 
been  riddled  with  shot  if  the  Russians  had 
not  stopped  their  fire." 

"  Stopi)ed  their  fire  !" 

''That  they  did,  and  cheered  him  hearts 
ily.  IIow  could  they  help  it  ? — he  was  the 
only  man  on  that  rude  glacis,  torn  an(? 
gullied  with  shot  and  shell" 
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"Oh,  the  noble  fellow  ! "  burst  out  the 
girl,  as  her  eyes  ran  over. 

"Isn't  lie  a  noble  follow  ?"  said  the  sol- 
dier. "  AV"e  don't  want  for  brave  fellows 
in  that  army  ;  but  show  me  one  will  do 
what  he.  It  was  a  shot  cjtrried  off  this," 
said  he,  toucliing  the  eni)»ty  sleeve  of  his 
jacket;  "and  I  said  soniethiiii;- — T  must 
have  been  Avandering  in  my  mind — about 
a  ring  my  mother  had  given  me,  and  it 
was  on  the  finger  of  that  pow  hand. 
Well,  what  does  Jack  Kellett  do,  while 
the  surgeon  was  dressing  my  wound,  iiut 
set  oif  to  the  ])lace  where  I  was  shot  down, 
and,  under  all  that  hailstorm  of  Minie-balls. 
brought  in  the  limb.  That's  the  ring — ho 
rescued  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  There's 
more  than  courage  in  tliat ;  there's  a  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  heart,  worth  more 
than  all  the  bravery  that  ever  stormed  a 
battery." 

"  And  yet  he  left  mo — deserted  his  poor 
father  !"  cried  old  Kellett,  sobbing. 

"  If  he  did  so,  it  was  to  make  a  name  for 
you  that  the  first  man  in  England  might 
be  ])roud  of." 

"  To  go  off  and  list  as  a  common  sol- 
dier ! "  said  Kellett ;  and  then,  suddenly 
shocked  at  liis  own  rudeness,  and  shamed 
by  the  deep  blush  on  Sybella's  face,  he 
stammered  out,  "  not  but  I've  known  many 
a  man  with  good  blood  in  his  veins — many 
a  born  gentleman — serving  in  the  ranks." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  the  other,  langla- 
ing  with  a  hearty  good  nature.  "  It's  not 
exactly  so  common  a  thing  with  us  as  with 
our  wortliy  allies  the  French  ;  but  every 
now  and  then  you'll  find  a  firelock  in  the 
hands  that  once  held  a  double-barreled 
JManton,  and  maybe  knocked  over  the 
pheasants  in  his  own  father's  preserves." 

"Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  such  things," 
said  Kellett,  with  a  sigh  ;  but  he  was  evi- 
dently lending  his  assent  on  small  security, 
because  he  cared  little  for  the  venture. 

"  How  poor  Jack  loves  you  ! "  cried 
Bella,  who,  deep  in  her  brother's  letter, 
had  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  i)assi ng  ; 
'•  he  calls  you  Charley — nothing  but  Char- 
ley." 

"  My  name  is  Charles  Conway,"  said 
the  young  man,  smiling  pleasantly. 

"  '  Charley,'  "  read  she  aloiul,  "  '  my 
banker  when  I  haven't  a  shilling,  my  nurse 
in  hospital,  my  friend  always — he'll  hand 
you  this,  and  tell  you  all  about  me.  IIow 
the  dear  old  dad  will  love  to  hear  his  sto- 
ries of  campaigning  life,  so  like  his  own 
Peninsular  tales.  He'll  see  that  the  long 
peace  has  not  tamed  the  native  jiluck  of 
the  race,  but  that  the  felloAvs  are  just  us 
daring,  just  as  steady,  just  as  invincible  as 
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ever  they  were  ;  and  he'll  say,  too,  that  to 
have  won  the  friendship  of  such  a  comrade 
I  must  have  good  stuff  in  me  also.'  " 

"Oh!  if  he  hadn't  gone  away  and  left 
his  old  father  !"  broke  in  Kellett,  lament- 
ingly  ;  "sure  it  wasn't  the  time  to  leave 
me." 

"  Wasn't  it,  though  ^  "  broke  in  the  sol- 
dier ;  "I  differ  with  you  there.  It  was 
the  very  moment  that  every  fellow  with  a 
dash  of  spirit  al)out  him  should  have  offer- 
ed his  services.  We  can't  all  have  com- 
missions— we  can't  all  of  us  djaw  hand- 
some allowances  from  our  friends  ;  but  we 
can  surely  take  our  turn  in  the  trenches, 
and  man  a  battery  ;  and  it's  not  a  bad  les- 
son to  teach  the  common  fellow,  that  for 
pluck,  energy,  and  even  holding  out,  the 
gentleman  is  at  least  his  eriual." 

"  I  think  it's  the  first  of  the  name  ever 
served  in  the  ranks,"  said  the  old  man, 
who,  with  a  perverse  obstinacy,  would 
never  wander  from  this  one  idea. 

"How  joyously  he  writes,"  continued 
Bella,  as  she  bent  over  the  letter  :  "  '  I  see 
Ijy  the  pai)ers.  dearest  Bella,  that  we  are  all 
disgusted  and  dispirited  out  here — that  we 
have  nothing  but  grievances  about  green 
coffee  and  raw  pork,  and  the  rest  of  it  ; 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  A\'e  do  curse 
the  commissariat  now  and  then.  It  smacks 
like  epicurism  to  abuse  the  rations  ;  but 
ask  Charley  if  these  things  are  ever  thought 
of  after  we  rise  from  dinner  and  take  a  peep 
at  those  grim  old  earthworks,  that  some- 
how seem  growing  every  day,  or  if  we 
grumble  about  fresh  vegetables  as  avc  are 
told  off  for  a  covering  party.  There's 
plenty  of  fighting  ;  and,  if  any  man  hasn't 
enough  in  the  regular  way,  he  can  steal  out 
of  a  clear  night  and  have  a  pop  at  the  Rus- 
sians from  a  rifle-pit.  I'm  twice  as  quick 
a  shot  as  1  was  when  I  lef-t  home,  and  I 
confess  the  sport  has  double  the  excitement 
of  my  rambles  after  grouse  over  ]\Iahers 
Mountain.  It  puts  us  on  our  mettle,  too, 
to  see  our  old  enemies  the  French  taking 
the  work  with  us  ;  not  but  they  have  given 
us  the  lion's  share  of  it,  and  left  our  small 
army  to  do  the  siime  duties  as  their  large 
one.  One  of  the  regiments  in  our  brigade, 
rather  than  fiinch  from  their  share,  return- 
ed themselves  twelve  hundred  strohg, 
while  they  had  close  upon  three  hundrea 
sick — ay,  and  did  the  Avork  too.  Ask  dad 
if  his  reninsulars  beat  that?  Plenty  o.^ 
hardships,  plenty  of  roughing,  and  i>lenty 
of  hard  knocks  there  are,  but  it's  the  jol- 
liest  life  ever  a  fellow  led,  for  all  that, 
FiVery  day  has  its  own  story  of  some  dasU 
ing  bit  of  bravery,  tdat  sets  us  all  Wild 
with  excitement,  wh'ie  we  woi^k-r  t-j  vur- 
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solves  what  do  you  all  tliink  of  us  iu  Eng- 
land. Hero  comes  an  order  to  summon  all 
to  close  their  letters,  and  so  I  shut  up,  with 
my  fondest  affection  to  the  dear  old  dad 
and  yourself.  Ever  yours, 

"  '  Jack  Kkllett. 

"  '  As  I  don't  suppose  you'll  sec  it  in  the 
Gazette,  I  may  as  well  say  that  I'm  to  be 
made  a  cori)oral  on  my  return  to  duty. 
It's  along  way  yet  to  major-general,  but  at 
least  I'm  on  the  road,  Bella.'  " 

"  A  coi'poral  !  a  corporal  !  "  exclaimed 
Kellett ;  "  may  I  never,  if  I  know  whether 
it's  not  a  dream.  Paul  Kellett's  eldest  son 
—Kellett  of  Kellett's  Court— a  corporal  !  " 

'*My  father's  prejudices  all  attach  to  the 
habits  of  his  own  day,"  said  Bella,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  the  soldier — '*  to  a  time  totally 
unlike  the  present  in  everything." 

"Not  in  everything,  Miss  Kellett,"  said 
the  youth,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Jack  has 
just  told  you  that  all  the  old  ardor,  all  the 
old  spirit,  is  among  the  troops.  They  are 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  gallant  fel- 
lows that  beat  the  French  out  of  Sjiain." 

"And  are  you  going  back  ?"  asked  Kel- 
lett, half  moodily,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  ho  said. 

"  They  won't  have  me,"  said  the  soldier, 
blushing  as  he  looked  at  his  empty  sleeve  ; 
"  they  want  fellows  who  can  handle  a  Mi- 
nie  rifle." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — I  ought  to  have  known 
— I  was  forgetting,"  stammered  lie  out, 
confusedly  ;  "  but  you  have  your  pension, 
anyhow." 

"  I've  a  kind  old  mother,  which  is  bet- 
ter," said  the  youth,  blushing  deeper 
again.  '"  She  only  gave  me  a  short  leave 
to  run  over  and  see  Jack  Kellett's  family  ; 
for  sl',e  knows  Jack,  by  name  at  least,  as  if 
he  were  her  own." 

To  Bella's  questions  he  replied,  that  his 
mother  had  a  small  cottage  near  Bettws.at 
the  foot  of  Snowdon  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  of  all  Wales,  and  in 
one  of  those  sunny  nooks  where  the  cli- 
mate almost  counterfeits  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. 

"And  now  you'll  go  back,  and  live  tran- 
quilly there,"  said  the  girl,  half  dreamily, 
for  her  thoughts  were  wandering  away 
Heaven  knows  where. 

The  youth  saw  the  preoccupation,  and 
arose-  to  take  his  leave.  "I  shall  be  writing 
to  Jack  to-morrow,  Captain  Kellett,"  said 
he.  "  I  may  say  I  have  seen  you  well  and 
hearty,  and  I  may  tell  the  poor  fellow — I'm 
sure  you'll  let  me  tell  him — that  you  have 
heartily    forgiven    him  ? "      Old    Kellett 


shook  his  head  mournfully  ;  and  the  other 
went  on  :  "  It's  a  hard  thing  of  a  dark 
night  in  the  trenches,  or  while  you  lie  on 
the  wet  ground  in  front  of  them,  thinking 
of  home  and  far  away,  to  have  any  one 
thought  but  love  and  affection  in  your 
heart.  It  doesn't  do  to  be  mourning  over 
faults  and  follies,  and  grieving  over  things 
one  is  sorry  for.  One  likes  to  think,  too, 
that  they  who  are  at  home,  happy  at  their 
firesides,  are  thinking  kindly  of  us.  A 
man's  heart  is  never  so  stout  before  the 
enemy  as  when  he  knows  how  dear  he  is  to 
some  one  far  away." 

As  the  youth  spoke  these  words  lialf  fal- 
teringly,  i'or  he  Avas  naturally  bashful  and 
timid,  Bella  turned  her  eyes  fully  upon 
h.is,  with  an  interest  she  had  not  felt  be- 
fore, and  he  reddened  as  he  returned  her 
gaze. 

"I'm  sure  you  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
addressing  Kellett.  "  It  was  a  great  liber- 
ty I  took  to  speak  to  you  in  this  fashion  ; 
but  I  was  Jack's  comrade — he  told  me 
every  secret  he  had  in  the  world,  and  I 
know  how  the  pooi-  fellow  would  march  up 
to  a  Kussian  battery  to-morrow  with  an 
easier  heart  than  he'd  hear  one  hard  word 
from  you." 

"  Ask  Bella  there  if  I  ever  said  a  word, 
ever  as  much  as  mentioned  his  name,"  said 
Kellett,  with  all  the  self-satisfaction  of 
egotism. 

Bella's  eyes  quickly  turned  toward  the 
soldier,  with  an. expression  so  full  of  signi- 
ficance that  he  only  gave  a  very  faint  sigh, 
and  muttered  : 

"  Well,  I  can  do  no  more  ;  when  I  next 
hear  from  Jack,  sir,  you  shall  know  it." 
And  with  this  he  moved  toward  the  door. 

Bella  hastily  whispered  a  few  Words  in 
her  father's  ear,  to  which,  as  he  seemed  to 
demur,  she  rei)eated  still  more  eagerly. 

"How  could  we,  since  it's  Sunday,  and 
there  will  be  Beecher  coming  out  ?"  mut- 
tered he. 

"But  this  is  a  gentleman,  papa;  his 
soldier  jacket  is  surely  no  disgrace — " 

"I  couldn't,  I  couldn't,"  muttered  he, 
doggedly. 

Again  she  whispered,  and  at  last  he  said  : 

"  Maybe  you'd  take  your  bit  of  dinner 
with  us  to-morrow,  Conway— quite  alone, 
you  know." 

The  young  fellow  drew  himself  up,  and 
there  was,  for  an  instant,  a  look  of  haughty, 
almost  insolent,  meaning  in  his  face.  There 
was  that,  however,  in  Bella's  which  as 
speedily  overcame  whatever  irritation  had 
crossed  his  mind,  and  he  politely  said  : 

"  If  you  will  admit  me  in  this  dress — 1 
have  no  other  with  mc." 
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*'To  ho  snre — of  coni-so.''  broke  in  Kol- 
lett.  "  When  my  son  is  wearing  tlio  Siinic, 
what  conld  I  s.iy  aiJ^ainst  it  ?  " 

Tlio  youtii  smiled  <;()0(l-natnrc(lly  at  tliis 
not  very  i^rneious  speeeli  ;  mayhap  tlie  liand 
ho  was  then  holding  in  his  own  compen- 
sated for  its  rndoness,  and  his  ''  (Jood-hy  I" 
was  uttered  in  all  frankness  and  cordiality. 


CIIAPTKll  XIV. 

A    DINNER    AT    PAUL    KELLETT's. 

To  all  yon  gentlemen  who  live  at  home 
at  case  there  are  few  things  less  trouble- 
some than  the  arrangement  of  what  is 
called  a  dinner  party.  Home  difficulty  may 
possibly  exist  as  to  the  guests.  Lady  Mary 
may  be  indisposed.  It  might  not  be  quite 
right  to  ask  Sir  Harry  to  meet  the  Head- 
leys.  A  stray  embarrassment  or  two  will 
arise  to  require  a  little  thought  or  a  little 
management.  The  material  details,  how- 
ever, give  no  care.  There  is  a  stereotyped 
mode  of  feeding  one's  friends,  out  of 
Avhich  it  is  not- necessary,  were  it  even  pos- 
sibTe,  to  issue.  Your  mock-turtle  may  have 
a  little  more  or  less  the  flavor  of  madeira  ; 
your  salmon  be  somewhat  tliicker  in  the 
shoulder  ;  your  sirloin  be  a  shade  more  or 
less  underdone  ;  your  side  dishes  a  little 
more  or  less  uneatable  than  your  neigh- 
bor's, but,  after  all,  from  the  caviare  to  the 
cheese,  the  whole  thing  follows  an  easy 
routine,  and  the  dinner  of  No.  13  is  the 
fac-simile  of  the  dinner  at  No.  13  ;  and  the 
same  silky  voice  that  whispers  "sherry, 
sir  ?"  has  its  echo  along  the  whole  street. 
The  same  toned-down  uniformity  pervades 
the  intellectual  elements  of  the  feast — all 
is  quiet,  jog-trot,  and  habitual  ;  a  gentle 
atmosphere  of  murmuring  dullness  is  dif- 
fused around,  very  favorable  to  digestion, 
and  rather  disposing  to  sleep. 

How  different  are  all  these  things  in  tlie 
case  of  the  poor  man,  especially  when  he 
happens  to  be  a  reduced  gentleman,  whose 
memories  of  the  past  are  struggling  and 
warring  with  exigencies  of  the  present,  and 
the  very  commonest  necessities  are  matters 
of  grave  ditlicult}'. 

Kellett  was  very  anxious  to  impress  his 
son's  friend  with  a  sense  of  his  social  stand- 
ing and  importance,  and  he  told  Bella  '''  not 
to  mind  spending  the  whole  week's  allow- 
ance, just  to  show  the  soldier  what  Jack's 
family  Avas."  A  leg  of  mutton  and  a  little 
of  Kinnahan's  port  constituted,  in  his 
mind,  a  very  high  order  of  entertainment  ; 
and  these  were  at  once  voted.    Bella  hoped  i 


that  after  the  first  outburst  of  this  ostenta- 
tious lit  he  would  fall  back  in  perfect  in- 
difference ab(nit  the  whole  matter  ;  but  far 
from  il — his  waking  thought  in  the  morn- 
ing was  the  dinner,  and  when  she  re- 
marked to  him  at  breakfast  on  the  threat- 
ening a.spect  of  the  cloml.s,  liis  reply  was, 
"No  matter,  dear,  if  we  have  plenty  of 
capers."  Even  the  unliappy  possibility  of 
Beecher's  "dropping  in  "was  subordinate 
to  his  Avish  to  cut  a  figure  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  he  pottered  about  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  kitchen,  peeped  into  sauce- 
pans, aiul  scrutinized  covered  dishes  with 
a  most  persistent  activity.  Nor  was  Bella 
iierself  ((uite  averse  to  all  this.  She  saw  in 
the  distance — remotely  it  might  be — the 
glimmering  of  a  renewed  interest  about 
})oor  Jack.  '•'J''he  jileasure  this  little  inci- 
dent imparts,"  thought  she,  "'  will  spread 
its  influence  wider.  He'll  talk  of  him  too 
— he'll  be  led  on  to  let  him  mingle  with 
our  daily  themes.  Jack  will  be  one  of  us 
once  more  after  this  ;  "  and  so  she  encou- 
raged liim  to  make  of  the  occasion  a  little 
festival. 

What  skill  did  she  not  practice,  what 
devices  of  taste  not  display,  to  cover  over 
the  hard  features  of  their  stern  poverty  ! 
The  few  little  articles  of  plate  Avhich  re- 
mained after  the  wreck  of  their  fortune 
were  placed  on  the  sideboard,  conspicuous 
among  which  was  a  cup  "presented  by 
his  brother  officers  to  Ca])tain  Paul  Kellett, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  regiment,  with 
which  he  had  served  thirty-eight  years" — 
a  testimonial  only  exhibited  on  the  very 
most  solemn  occasions.  His  sword  and 
sash — the  same  he  wore  at  AVatei'loo — were 
arrayed  over  the  fireplace,  and  his  Talavera 
shako — grievously  damaged  by  a  French 
saber — hung  above  them.  "If  he  begins 
about  *  that  expedition  '  " — it  was  thus  he 
always  designated  the  war  in  the  Crimea — 
"  l)ella,  ril  just  give  him  a  touch  of  the 
real  thing,  as  we  had  it  in  the  Peninsula  I 
Faith,  it  wasn't  digging  holes  in  the  ground 
we  were  then  ;"  and  he  laughed  to  himself 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  conceit. 

The  few  flowers  which  the  garden  owned 
at  this  late  season,  humble  and  common  as 
they  were,  figured  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  not  a  resource  of  ingenuity  was  ne- 
glected to  make  that  little  dinner-room 
look  pleasant  and  cheery.  Full\'  a  dozen 
times  had  Kellett  gone  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  never  weary  of  admiring  it,  and  as 
constantly  muttering  to  himself  some  praise 
of  Bella,  to-  whose  taste  it  was  all  owing. 
"I'd  put  the  cu]i  in  the  middle  of  the 
tal)le,  Bella.  The  wallflowers  would  do 
well  enough  at  the  sideboard.       Veil,  may- 
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be  you're  right,  darling  ;  it  is  less  ])reten- 
tioiis,  to  bo  sure.  And  bo  ciireful,  dour, 
that  old  Betty  has  a  clean  apron.  May  I 
never,  but  she's  wearing  the  same  one  since 
Candlemas  !  And  don't,  leave  her  any  corks 
to  draw — she's  the  devil  for  breaking  them 
into  the  bottle.  I'll  sit  here,  where  I  can 
have  the  screw  at  my  hand.  There's  a  great 
convenience  in  a  snuill  room,  after  all.  By 
the  good  day,  here's  Beecher  !"  exclaimed 
he,  as  that  worthy  individual  approachdd 
the  door. 

"What's  all  this  for,  Kellett,  old  boy? 
Ave  yon  exjiecting  the  viceroy,  or  celebrat- 
ing a  family  festival,  eh?  What  does  it 
mean?" 

'"Tis  a  mutton  cho])  I  was  going  to 
give  a  friend  of  Jack's — a  young  fellow 
that  brought  me  a  letter  from  him  yester- 
day." 

"Oh!  your  son  Jack.  By  the  Avay, 
what's  his  regiment  —  Light  Dragoons. 
isn't  it?" 

"No;  the  Rifles,"  said  Kellett,  with  a 
short  cough. 

''He's  pretty  high  up  for  his  lieutenancy 
by  this,  ain't  he?"  said  Beecher,  rattling 
on.     "  He  joined  before  Alma,  didn't  he?  " 

"Yes  ;  he  was  at  the  battle,"  said  Kel- 
lett, dryly;  for  though  he  had  once  or 
twice  toki  his  honorable  friend  that  Jack 
was  in  the  service,  he  had  not  mentioned 
that  he  was  in  the  ranks.  Not  that  Annes- 
ley  Beecher  would  have  in  the  least  minded 
the  information.  Tlie  fact  could  not  by 
possibility  have  touched  himself;  it  never 
could  liave  com]>elled  him  to  mount  guard, 
do  duty  in  the  trenches,  eat  Commissariat 
biscuit,  or  submit  to  any  of  the  hardships 
soldiery  inflicts  ;  and  he'd  have  heard  of 
Jack's  fate  with  all  that  sublime  philos- 
ophy which  teaches  us  to  bear  tranquilly 
tlie  calamities  of  others. 

"  Why  don't  you  stir  yourself  to  get  him 
a  step?  There's  nothing  to  be  had  with- 
out asking  !  ay,  worse  than  asking — beg- 
ging, worrying,  importuning.  Get  some 
fellow  in  one  of  tlic  offices  to  tell  you  when 
there's  a  vacancy,  and  then  up  and  at 
chem.  If  they  say,  '  We  are  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity,  Captain  Kellett,'  you 
reply,  '  Now's  your  time,  then.  Groves, 
of  the  Forty-sixth,  is  gone  'toes  up' — 
Simpson,  of  the  Bays,  has  cut  his  lucky 
this  morning.'  That's  the  way  to  go  to 
woi-k." 

"  You  are  wonderful  !  "  exclaimed  Kel- 
lett, who  really  did  all  but  worship  the 
worldly  vision  of  his  friend. 

"  I'd  ask  Lackington,  but  he's  no  use  to 
any  one.  Just  look  at  my  own  case." 
iud  now  he  launciied  forth  into  the  theme 


he  really  loved  and  never  found  wearisome. 
His  ca])acity  for  anything — everything,  his 
exact  litness  for  fii'ty  o))posite  duties,  his 
readiness  to  be  a  sinecurist,  and  his  actual 
necessity  for  a  salary,  were  subjects  he 
could  be  eloquent  on  ;  devoting  occasional 
passing  renuirks  to  Lackington's  intense 
stupidity,  who  never  exerted  himself  for 
him,  aud  actually  "thought  him  a  flat." 
"  I  know  you  won't  believe — but  he  does, 
I  assure  you — he  thinks  me  a  flat  !" 

Before  Kellett  could  fully  rally  from  the 
astounding  force  of  such  an  unjustifiable 
opinion,  his  guest,  Conway,  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"  I  say,  Kellett,  there  comes  an  apology 
from  your  friend." 

"How  so?"  asked  Kellett,  eagerly. 

"I  just  saw  a  soldier  come  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  chances  are  it's  an  officer's 
servant  with  a  note  of  excuse." 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  Con- 
way entered  the  room.  Kellett  met  him 
with  an  honest  cordiality,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Beecher,  said, 

"My  son's  friend  and  comrade — Mr. 
Annesiey  Beecher ; "  and  the  two  men 
bowed  to  each  othei',  and  exchanged  glances 
that  scarcely  indicated  much  pleasure*  at 
tlie  acquaintaince. 

"'Why,  he's  in  the  ranks.  Kellett," 
whispered  Beecher,  as  he  drew  him  into  the 
window. 

"80  is  my  son,"  said  Kellett,  with  a 
gulji  that  half  choked  him. 

"  The  deuce  he  is — you  never  told  me 
that.     And  is  this  our  dinner  company?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  explain — Oh,  here's 
Bella!"  and  Miss  Kellett  entered,  giving 
such  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  soldier  that 
made  Beecher  actually  astounded. 

"  What's  his  name,  Kellett?  "  said  Beech- 
er, half  languidly. 

"A  good  name,  for  the  matter  of  that 
— he's  called  Conway." 

'vConway — Conway?"  rejieated  Beech- 
er, aloud,  "we  have  fortieth  cousins.  Con- 
ways.  There  was  a  fellow  called  Conway 
in  the  Twelfth  Lancers  that  went  a  tre- 
mendous pace  ;  they  nicknamed  him  the 
'Smasher,'  I  don't  know  why.  Do  you?" 
said  he,  addressing  the  soldier. 

"  I've  heard  it  was  from  an  awkward 
habit  he  had  of  putting  his  heel  on  snobs." 

"Oh!  you  know  him,  perhaps?"  said 
Beecher,  affectedly. 

"  Why,  as  I  was  the  man  myself,  I  ought, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  to  say  I  knew 
but  little  of  him." 

"  You  Conway  of  the  Twelfth  !  the  same 
that  owned  Brushwood  and  Lady  Killer, 
that  won  the  Kiddlcsworth?" 
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*' You're  calling  np  old  nieinorics  U) 
me,"  said  the  yoiiLli,  sinilini>-,  "wliicii, 
after  all,  I'd  just  as  soon  forget." 

"  And  you  were  an  officer  in  the  Lan- 
cers !  "  exclaimed  Kt'llett,  eagerly. 

"Yes  ;  I  sliould  have  liad  my  trooj)  hy 
this,  if  I  hadn't  owned  those  fortunate 
three-year-olds  Mr.  Beecher  has  just  re- 
minded me  of.  Like  many  others,  whom 
success  on  the  turf  has  misled,  I  went  on 
madly,  quite  convinced  I  had  fortune  with 
me." 

"Ah!"  said  Beecher,  moralizing, 
"  there's  no  doing  a  good  stroke  of  work 
without  the  legs.  Cranley  tried  it,  Ilawch- 
comc  tried  it,  Ludborough  tried  it,  l)ut  it 
won't  do.  As  Grog.  Davis  says,  '  you  must 
not  ignore  existing  interests.'" 

**  There's  another  name  I  haven't  heard 
for  many  a  year.  What  a  scoundrel  tiiat 
fellow  was  !  I've  good  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  this  Davis  it  was  poisoned  Sir 
Aubrey,  the  best  horse  I  ever  owned. 
Three  men  of  his  stamp  would  make  racing 
a  sport  unfit  for  gentlemen." 

"Miss  Kellett,  will  you  allow  me?" 
said  Beecher,  offeriiTg  his  arm,  and  right 
Avell  pleased  that  the  annojmcement  of 
dinner  cut  short  the  convei'sation. 

"A  nice  fellow  that  friend  of  your 
brother's,"  muttered  he,  as  he  led  her 
along;  "but  what  a  stupid  thing  to  ^o 
and  serve  in  the  ranks  !  It's  about  the 
last  step  I'd  ever  have  thought  of  taking." 

"I'm  certain  of  it,"  said  Bella,  with  an 
assent  so  ready  as  to  sound  like  flattery. 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  old  Kellett's 
astonishment  continued  to  increase  at  the 
deference  paid  by  Beecher  to  every  remark 
that  fell  from  Conway.  The  man  who  had 
twice  won  "  the  Bexley,"  and  all  but  won 
"the  Elms  ;"  he  who  owned  Sir  Aubrey, 
and  actually  took  the  odds  against  all 
"  Holt's  stable,"  was  no  common  celebrity. 
In  vain  Avas  it  Conway  tried  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  his  friend  Jack — wdiat  they 
had  seen,  and  where  they  had  been  to- 
gether— Beecher  would  bi'ing  them  back  to 
the  turf  and  the  Racing  Calendar.  There 
were  so  many  dark  things  he  wanted  to 
know — so  much  of  secret  history  he  hoped 
to  be  enlightened  in — and  whenever,  as 
was  often  the  case,  Conway  did  not  and 
could  not  give  him  the  desired  information, 
Beecher  slyly  intimated  by  a  look  toward 
Kellett  that  he  was  a  deep  fellow,  while  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "Grog  Davis  would 
have  it  out  of  him,  notwithstanding  all 
his  cunning." 

Bella  alone  wished  to  hear  about  the 
war.  It  was  not  alone  that  her  interest 
was  excited  for  her  brother,  but  in  the 


great  events  of  that  great  struggle  her  en- 
thusiastic spirit  found  ample  matei-iul  for 
admirution.  Conway  related  many  heroic 
achievements,  not  alone  of  Briti.-iJi. soldiers, 
but  of  French  and  even  Itiis-^ians.  Gal- 
lantry, as  he  said,  was  of  no  nati(jn  in  par- 
ticular, there  were  brave  fellows  every- 
where ;  and  he  told,  with  all  the  Avarmth 
of  honest  admiration,  how  daringly  the 
enemy  dashed  into  the  lines  at  night  and 
confronted  certain  death,  just  for  the  sake 
of  causing  an  interruption  to  the  siege,  and 
delaying  even  for  a  brief  space  tiic  advance 
of  tlie  works.  Told  as  tiiese  stories  were 
with  all  the  freshness  Avhich  actual  observa- 
tion confers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  unexaggera- 
ted  simplicity,  still  old  Kellett  heard  them 
with  the  peevish  jealousy  of  one  who  felt 
that  they  were  destined  to  eclipse  in  their 
interest  the  old  scenes  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. That  any  soldiers  lived  nowadays 
like  the  old  Light  Division — that  there 
were  such  fellows  as  the  fighting  Fifth,  or 
CraAvfurd's  Brigade — no  man  should  per- 
suade him;  and  Avhen  he  triumphantly 
asked  if  they  hadn't  as  good  a  general  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  fell  back,  laugh- 
ing contemptuously  at  the  idea  of  such  be- 
ing deemed  Avar  at  all,  or  the  expedition,  as 
he  Avould  term  it,  being  styled  a  campaign. 

"liemember,  Caj^tain  Kellett,  Ave  had  a 
fair  share  of  your  old  Peninsular  friends 
among  us — gallant  veterans,  Avho  had 
seen  everything  from  the  Douro  to  Bay- 
onne." 

"Well,  and  didn't  they  laugh  at  all 
this  ?  didn't  they  tell  a'Ou  fairly  it  was  not 
fighting?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  they  did,"  said  Con- 
AA'ay,  laughing  good-naturedly.  "  Gordon 
told  an  officer  in  my  hearing,  that  the 
charge  up  the  heights  at  the  Alma  remind- 
ed him  strongly  of  Harding's  ascent  of  the 
hills  at  Albuera." 

"No,  no,  don't  say  that — I  can't  stand 
it! "cried  Kellett,  peevishly;  "sure  if  it 
Avas  only  that  one  thinks  they  were  French- 
men, Avith  old  Soult  at  their  head — at  Al- 
buera— "' 

"  There's  nothing  braA'cr  than  a  Kus- 
sian,  sir,  depend  on't,"  said  the  youth, 
Avith  a  slight  Avarmth  in  his  tone. 

"  Brave,  if  you  like  ;  but,  you  see,  he  isn't 
a  soldier  by  nature,  like  the  Frenchman  ; 
and  yet  Ave  beat  the  French,  thrashed  him 
from  the  sea  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  France." 

"What's  the  odds?.  You'd  not  do  it 
again  ;  or,  if  you  did,  not  get  Xap  to  ab- 
dicate. I'd  like  to  have  two  thousand  to 
fifty  on  the  double  event,"'  said  Beecher, 
chuckling  over  an  imaginary  betting-book. 
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"And  why  not  do  it  a,<^ain  ?"  broke  in 
Bella.  "  Is  it  after  listenin<^  to  what  we 
luive  heard  this  evening?  that  we  have  cause 
for  any  faint-heartedness  about  the  spirit 
of  our  soldiery  ?  Were  Cressy  or  Agin- 
court  won  by  braver  fellows  than  now 
stand  intrenched  around  Sebastopol  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  it,  as  Grog  says  ;  never 
make  a  heavy  book  on  a  waiting  race  I  " 

"  I  conclude,  then,"  said  Conway,  "you 
are  one  of  those  wiio  augur  ill  of  our  suc- 
cess in  the  present  war  ?" 

"I'd  not  stake  an  even  fifty  on  either 
side,"  said  Beecher,  who  had  slirewd  sus- 
picions that  it  was  what  he'd  have  called  a 
"cross,"  and  that  'I'odleben  and  Lord 
Eaglan  could  make  "tilings  comfortable" 
at  any  moment.  "I  see  Miss  Bella's  of 
my  mind,"  added  he,  as  he  perceived  a 
very  peculiar  smile  just  ])arting  her  lips. 

"I  suspect  not,  Mr.  Beeclier,"  said  she, 

slyly- 

"Whv  clid  vou  laugh,  then  ?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you>  It  was  just  this, 
then,  passing  in  my  mind.  I  was  wonder- 
ing within  myself  wlicther  the  habit  of 
reducing  all  men's  motives  to  the  standard 
of  morality  observable  in  the  'ring'  more 
often  led  to  mistakes,  or  the  contrary." 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  it  rarely  comes 
right,"  broke  in  Conway.  "I  was  close 
upon  four  years  on  the  turf,  as  they  call 
it ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  ruined  in  time, 
I'd  have  ended  l^y  believing  that  an  honest 
man  was  as  great  a  myth  as  anything  we 
read  of  among  the  heathen  gods." 

"  That  all  depends  upon  what  you  call 
honest,"  said  Beeclier. 

"To  be  sure  it  does  ;  you're  right  there," 
chimed  in  Kellett ;  and  Beeclier,  thus  sec- 
onded, went  on  : 

"Now,  I  call  a  fellow  honest  wlien  he 
won't  put  hispal  into  a  hole — when  he'll 
tell  liini  Avhenevor  he  has  got  a  good  thing, 
and  let  him  have  his  share — when  he'll 
warn  him  against  a  dark  lot,  and  not  let 
him  '  in '  to  oblige  anyone — that's  honesty. " 

"Well,  perluips  it  is,"  said  Conway, 
laughing.  "Tlie  Russians  said  it  was 
mercy  t'other  day,  when  they  Avent  about 
shooting  the  wounded.  There's  no  ac- 
counting for  the  way  men  are  pleased  to 
see  things." 

"I'd  like  to  have  your  definition  of 
honesty,"  said  Beecher,  slightly  piqued  by 
the  last  remark. 

"IIow  can  you  expect  me  to  give  you 
one  ?  Have  I  not  just  told  you  I  was  for 
more  than  three  years  on  the  turf,  had  a 
racing  stable,  and  dealt  with  trainers  and 
jocks  ?  "  Ho  paused  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then,   in   a  stronger  voice,  went  on  : 


"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  society  of  com- 
mon soldiers  is  a  very  high  standard  by 
which  to  measure  either  manners  or  mo- 
tives ;  and  yet  I  pledge  my  word  to  it,  that 
my  comrades,  in  comparison  with  my  old 
companions  of  the  turf,  were  unexce])tion- 
able  gentlemen.  I  mean  that,  in  all  that 
regards  truthfulness,  fair  dealing,  and  hon- 
orable intercourse,  it  would  be  insult  to 
compare  them." 

"Ah,  you  see,"  said  Beecher,  "you  got 
it  'all  hot,'  as  they  say.  You're  not  an 
unprejudiced  juryman.  They  gave  you  a 
bucketing — I  heard  all  about  it.  If  Cor- 
poral Trim  hadn't  been  doctored,  you'd 
have  won  twelve  thousand  at  Lancaster." 

Conway  smiled  good-humoredly  at  the 
explanation  thus  suggested,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

"Bother  it  for  racing,"  said  Kellett. 
"  I  never  knew  any  real  taste  for  horses  or 
riding  where  there  was  races.  Instead  of 
caring  for  a  fine,  showy  beast,  a  little  thick 
in  the  shoulder,  srpiare  in  the  joints,  and 
strong  in  the  haunch,  they  run  upon  things 
like  greyhounds,  all  drawn  up  behind  and 
low  before ;  it's  a  downright  misery  to 
mount  one  of  them." 

"But  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  him 
come  in  first,  when  your  book  tells  you 
seven  to  one  in  your  "favor.  Talk  of  sen- 
sations," said  he,  enthusiasticall}''  ;  "  where 
is  there  the  erpial  of  that  you  feel  when 
the  orange  and  blue  you  have  backed  with 
a  heavy  pot  comes  pelting  round  the  cor- 
ner, followed  by  two — then  three — all 
punishing,  your  own  fellow  holding  on 
beautifully,  with  one  eye  a  little  thrown 
backward  to  see  what's  coming,  and  that 
quiet,  calm  look  about  the  mouth  that 
says,  'I  have  it.'  Every  note  of  the  wild 
cheer  that  greets  the  winner  is  applause  to 
your  own  heart — that  deafening  yell  is 
your  own  song  of  triumph." 

"  Listen  to  him  ! — that's  his  hobby," 
cried  Kellett,  whose  eyes  glistened  with 
excitement  at  the  description,  and  who 
really  felt  an  honest  admiration  for  the  de- 
scriber.  "Ah,  Beecher,  my  boy! — you're 
at  home  there." 

"If  they'd  only  give  mo  a  chance, 
Paul — one  chance  !" 

Whether  it  was  that  the  expression  was 
new  and  strange  to  him,  or  that  the  energy 
of  the  speaker  astonished  him,  but  Conway 
certainly  turned  his  eyes  toward  him  in 
some  surprise  ;  a  sentiment  which  Beecher 
at  once  interpreting  as  interest,  Avent  on  : 

"Yon,''   said    he— "?/o?i    had    many   a 

chance;    /  never  had    one.     You    might 

I  have  let  them  all  in,  you  might  have  landed 

I  them  all — so  tliey  tell  me,  at  least — if  you'd 
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have  witlidrawn  Eyctootli.  lie  was  own 
brother  to  Aurelius,  and  sure  to  Avin.  Well, 
if  you'd  have  withdrawn  liim  for  the 
Bexley,  you'd  have  netted  fifty  thousand. 
Grog — I  mean  a  fellow  'well  up'  among 
the  legs — told  me  so." 

"Your  informant  never  added  Avhat 
every  gentleman  in  England  would  have 
said  of  mo  next  day,"  said  Conway.  '•  It 
would  have  been  neither  nu)re  nor  less  than 
a  swindle.  The  horse  was  in  ])ei-fect  health 
and  top  condition — why  should  I  not  have 
run  him  ?" 

"For  no  other  reason  that  I  know,  ex- 
cept that  you'd  have  been  richer  by  fifty 
thousand  for  not  doing  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Conway,  quietly,  "it's  not 
a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be  crippled  in  this 
fashion  ;  but  I'd  rather  lose  the  other  arm 
than  do  what  you  speak  of.  And  if  I 
didn't  know  that  many  gentlemen  get  a 
loose  way  of  talking  of  fifty  things  they'd 
never  seriously  think  of  doing,  I'd  rather 
feel  disposed  to  be  oifended  at  what  you 
have  just  said." 

"  Offended  !  of  course  not — I  never 
dreamed  of  anything  offensive.  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  they  call  vie  a  flat  ;  but 
hang  me  if  I'd  have  let  them  off  as  cheap- 
ly as  you  did!" 

"  Then  they're  at  perfect  liberty  to  call 
me  a  flat  also,"  said  Conway,  laughing. 
"  Indeed,  I  suspect  I  have  given  them  am- 
ple reason  to  think  me  one." 

The  look  of  compassionate  pity  Beecher 
bestowed  on  him  as  he  uttered  these  words 
was  as  honest  as  anything  in  his  nature 
could  be. 

It  was  in  vain  Bella  tried  to  get  back  the 
conversation  to  the  events  of  the  campaign, 
to  the  scenes  wherein  poor  Jack  was  an  ac- 
tor. Beecher's  perverse  activity  held  them 
chained  to  incidents  which,  to  him,  em- 
braced all  that  was  worth  living  for.  "  You 
must  have  had  some  capital  things  in  your 
time,  though.  Y"ou  had  some  race-horses, 
and  were  well  in  with  Tom  Nolan's  set," 
said  he  to  Conway. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  best  match  I  ever 
had — at  least,  the  one  gave  me  most  pleas- 
ure ?  " 

"  Do,  by  all  means,"  said  Beecher,  eager- 
ly, "  though  I  guess  it  already.  It  was 
against  Yickersley,  even  for  ten  thousand, 
at  York." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  the  Cotswold — four 
miles  in  two  heats.  You  won  it  with  a  sis- 
ter to  Lady  Bird." 

"  Nor  that  either  ;  though  by  these  remi- 
niscenses  you  show  me  how  accurately  you 
have  followed  my  humble  fortunes." 


"  There's  not  a  man  has  done  anything 
on  the  turf  for  fifty  years  I  can't  give  you 
his  history  ;  not  a  horse  I  won't  tell  you 
all  his  performances,  just  as  if  you  were 
reading  it  out  of  the  Jiucinfj  Calendar.  As 
BeWs  Life  said  t'other  day,  *  If  Annesley 
lieechcr  can't  answer  that  (lue.stion" — and 
it  was  about  llunning  Kein  —  'no  man  in 
England  can.'  I'm  '  the  Fellow  round  the 
Corner'  that  vou  always  see  alluded  to  in 
Beli:' 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Conway,  with  as- 
sumed deference. 

"  That  I  am — Kellett  knows  it.      Ask 
old   Paul  there — ask   Grog — ask   any  one 
you  like,  whether  A.  B.  is  up  to  a  thing 
or  two.     But  we're  forgetting  this  match. 
— the  best  thing  you  said  you  ever  had." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  you'll  be  of  my  mind 
when  you  hear  it,"  said  Conway,  smiling. 
"  It  was  a  race  we  had  t'other  day  in  the 
Crimea — a  steeplechase,  over  rather  a  stiff 
course,  with  Si)anish  ironies;  and  I  rode 
against  Lord  Broodale,  Sir  Harry  Curtis, 
and  Captain  Marsden,  and  won  five  pounds 
and  a  dozen  of  cham})agne.  My  comrades 
betted  something  like  lifty  shillings  on  the 
nuitch,  and  there  would  have  been  a  gene- 
ral bankruptcy  in  the  company  if  I  had  lost. 
Poor  Jack  mortgaged  his  watch  and  a  pilot- 
coat  that  he  was  excessively  proud  of — it 
was  the  only  bit  of  mufti  in  the  battalion, 
I  think  ;  but  he  came  off  all  right,  and 
treated  us  all  to  a  supper  with  his  winnings, 
which,  if  I  don't  mistake,  didn't  pay  more 
than  half  the  bill." 

"  Good  luck  to  him,  and  here's  his 
health,"  cried  Kellett,  whose  heart,  though 
proof  against  all  ordinary  ai)})cals  to  af- 
fection, could  not  withstand  this  assault 
of  utter  recklessness  and  improvidence. 
"He's  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  there's  no 
denying  it." 

If  Conway  was  astounded  at  this  singu- 
lar burst  of  paternal  affection,  he  did  not 
the  less  try  to  profit  by  it,  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  recount  the  achievements  of  his 
comrade.  Jack  Kellett.  The  old  man  lis- 
tened half  doggedly  at  first,  but  gradually, 
as  the  affection  of  others  for  his  son  was 
spoken  of,  he  relaxed,  and  heard,  with  an 
emotion  he  could  not  easily  repress,  how 
Jack  was  beloved  by  the  whole  regiment — 
that  to  be  his  companion  in  outpost  duty, 
to  be  stationed  with  him  in  a  battery,  was 
a  matter  of  envy.  "I  won't  say,"  said 
Conway,  "  that  every  corps  and  every  com- 
pany has  not  fellows  brave  as  he  ;  but  show 
me  one  Avho'll  carry  a  lighter  spirit  into 
danger,  and  as  soft  a  heart  amid  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed.  So  that  if  you 
asked  who  in  our  battalion  is  the  pluckiest 
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— -ftlu)  the  most  tcndor-lioiirted — who  tlic 
most  generous — and  who  the  least  given  to 
envy  ?  you'd  liave  tlie  one  answer — '  Jack 
Kellettj'  witliout  a  doubt." 

"And  what  will  it  all  do  for  him?'' 
broke  in  the  old  man,  resorting  once  more 
to  his  discontent. 

"What  will  it  do  for  him  ?  What  has  it 
done  for  him  ?  Is  it  nothing  that,  in  a 
struggle  history  will  make  famous,  a  man's 
name  is  a  household  world  ?  That  in  a 
war,  Avliere  deeds  of  daring  are  so  rife,  his 
outnumbers  those  of  any  other  ?  It's  but 
a  few  weeks  back  a  Sardinian  staff-officer, 
coming  to  our  head-quarters  on  business, 
asked  if  the  celebrated  '  bersagliere'  was 
there — so  they  call  riflemen — and  desired 
to  see  him  ;  and,  better  than  that,  though 
he  didn't  know  Jack's  name,  none  doubted 
wdio  was  meant,  but  Jack  Kellett  Avas  sent 
for  on  the  instant.  Now,  that  I  call 
fame." 

"  Will  it  get  him  his  commission  ?"  said 
Beecher,  knowingly,  as  though  by  one 
shrewd  stroke  of  intelligence  he  had  em- 
braced the  entire  question. 

"  A  commission  can  be  had  for  four  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  some  man  in 
Parliament  to  ask  for  it.  But  what  Jack 
has  done  cannot  be  bought  by  mere  money. 
Do  you  go  out  there,  Mr.  Beecher,  just  go 
and  see  for  yourself — it's  well  worth  the 
while— what  stuff  follows  are  made  of  that 
face  danger  every  day  and  night,  Avithout 
one  thought  above  duty — never  expecting 
— never  dreaming  that  anything  they  do  is 
to  have  its  jiersonal  benefit,  and  would  far 
rather  have  their  health  drunk  by  their 
comrades  than  be  quoted  in  the  Times. 
You'll  find  your  old  regiment  there — you 
were  in  the  Fusilier  Guards,  Averen't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  tried  soldiering,  but  didn't  like 
it,"  said  Beecher;  "and  it  Avas  better  in 
my  day  than  noiv,  tliey  tell  me." 

A  movement  of  impatience  on  Conw^ay's 
part  Avas  suddenly  interrupted  by  Kellett 
saying,  "He  means  that  the  service  isn't 
Avhat  it  Avas  ;  and  indeed  he's  right  there. 
I  remember  the  time  there  Avasn't  a  man 
in  the  Eighty-fifth  couldn't  carry  aAvay 
three  bottles  of  Bennett's  strong  port,  and 
play  as  good  a  rubber,  afterAvard,  as  Hoyle 
himself." 

"  It's  the  snobbery  I  was  thinking  of," 
said  Beecher  ;  "fellows  go  into  the  army 
now  who  ought  to  be  counter-jumping." 

"I  don't  know  what  they  ought  to  be 
doing,"  broke  in  CouAvay,  angrily,  "but  I 
could  tell  you  something  of  what  they  are 
doing  ;  and  Avhere  you  are  to  find  men  to 
do  it  better,  I'm  not  so  clear.  I  said  a  fcAv 
moments  back,  you  ought  to  go  out  to  the 


Crimea,  ])ut  I  beg  to  correct  myself — it  is 
ex;ictly  Avhat  you  ought  not  to  do." 

"Never  fear,  old  fellow  ;  I  never  dreamed 
of  it.  Give  you  any  odds  you  like,  you'll 
never  see  my  arrival  quoted  at  lialaklava." 

"A  fhousjind  pardons,  Miss  Kellett," 
Avhispered  CouAvay,  as  he  arose,  "but  you 
see  hoAv  little  habit  I  have  of  good  com- 
pany ;  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  my  Avarmth. 
May  1  venture  to  come  and  pay  you  a 
morning  visit  before  I  go  back  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  ;  but  why  not  an  ev- 
ening one  ?  You  are  more  certain  to  find 
us."' 

"Then  an  evening  one,  if  you'll  alloAV 
me  ; "  and  shaking  Kellett's  hand  Avarmly, 
and  with  a  cold  bow  to  Beecher,  he  Avith- 
drcAV. 

"  Wasn't  he  a  flat  ! "  cried  Beecher,  as 
the  door  closed  after  him.  "The  Smash- 
ei' — that  was  the  name  he  went  by — Avent 
through  an  estate  of  six  thousand  a  year, 
clean  and  clear,  in  less  than  four  years, and 
there  he  is  noA\^,  a  private  soldier  with  one 
arm  ! " 

"Faith,  I  like  him  ;  he's  a  fine  fellow," 
said  Kellett,  heartily. 

"Ask  Grog  Davis  if  he'd  call  him  a  fine 
fellow,"  broke  in  Beecher,  sneeringly ; 
"  there's  not  such  a  spoon  from  this  to 
Newnuirket.  Oh,  Paul,  my  hearty,  if  I 
had  but  one,  just  one  of  the  dozen 
chances  he  has  throAvn  aAvay  !  But,  as 
Grog  says,  '  a  croAvbar  Avon't  make-a  cracks- 
man ; '  nor  will  a  good  stable  of  horses 
and  safe  jocks  'bring  afelloAv  round,'  if  he 
hasn't  it  here."  And  he  touched  his  fore- 
head Avith  his  forefinger  most  significantly. 

Meanwhile  Charles  CouAvay  sauntered 
sloAvly  back  to  toAvn,  on  the  whole  some- 
Avhat  a  sadder  man  than  he  had  left  it  in 
the  morning.  His  friend  Jnck  had  spoken 
much  to  him  of  his  father  and  sister,  and 
Avhy,  or  to  what  extent,  he  kncAv  not,  but, 
soniehoAV,  they  did  not  respond  to  his  OAvn 
self-draAvn  picture  of  them.  Was  it  that 
he  expected  old  Kellett  Avould  have  been  a 
racier  version  of  his  son — the  same  dash- 
ing, energetic  spirit — seeing  ail  for  the  best 
in  life,  and  accepting  even  its  reverses  in  a 
half  jocular  humor?  had  he  hoped  to  find 
in  him  Jack's  careless,  easy  temper — a  na- 
ture so  brimful  of  content  as  to  make  all 
around  sharers  in  its  oAvn  blessings  ?  or 
had  he  fancied  a  "fine  old  Irish  gentle- 
man "  of  that  thorough-bred  school  he  had 
so  often  heard  of  ? 

Nor  Avas  he  less  disappointed  Avith  Bella  ; 
ho  thought  she  had  been  handsomer,  or, 
at  least,  quite  a  different  kind  of  beauty. 
Jack  Avas  blue-eyed  and  Saxon-looking,  and 
he  fancied  that  she  must  be  a  "blonde," 
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with  tlie  same  frank,  clieery  exjircssion  of 
her  brotlior  ;  and  he  found  her  dark-haired 
and  dark-skinned,  ahnost  S[)anisli  in  lier 
look — the  cast  of  her  features  f;-i'ave  ahnost 
to  sadness.  Siie  s[)oke,  too,  but  httle,  and 
never  once  reminded  him,  l)y  a  tone,  a  ges- 
ture, or  a  word,  of  liis  okl  comrade. 

All  !  how  these  self-created  jjortraits  do 
puzzle  and  disconcert  us  through  life  ! 
How  they  will  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
foreground,  making  the  real  and  the  actual 
but  mere  shadows  in  the  distance.  What 
seeming  contradiction,  too,  do  they  create 
as  often  as  we  come  into  contact  with  the 
true  and  find  it  all  so  widely  the  reverse  of 
what  we  dreamed  of  !  How  often  has  the 
weary  emigrant  sighed  over  liis  own  cre- 
ated promised  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
silent  forest  or  the  desolate  prairie  !  How 
has  the  poor  health-seeker  sunk  heavy- 
hearted  amid  scenes  which,  had  he  not 
misconstrued  them  to  himself,  he  had 
deemed  a  paradise!  These  '■'i)hreuo- 
graphs"  are  very  dangerous  paintings,  and 
tiie  more  so  that  we  sketch  them  in  un- 
consciously. 

"Jack  is  the  best  of  them,  that's  clear," 
said  Conway,  as  he  walked  along  ;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  affection  for  him,  the  thought 
did  not  bring  the  pleasure  it  ought  to  have 
done. 


CHAPTEE   XV. 


A   HOME   SCEME. 


Wheist  Paul  Kellett  described  Mr.  Da- 
venport Dunn's  almost  triumphal  entry 
into  Dublin,  he  doubtless  fancied  in  his 
mind  the  splendors  that  awaited  him  at 
home ;  the  troops  of  servants  in  smart 
liveries,  the  honuige  of  his  household,  and 
the  costly  entertainment  which  most  cer- 
tainly should  celebrate  his  arrival.  Public 
rumor  had  given  to  the  hospitalities  of 
that  house  a  wide-extended  fame.  The 
fashionable  fishmonger  of  the  capital,  his 
excellency's  "purveyor"  of  game,  the  cel- 
ebrated Italian  warehouse,  all  proclaimed 
him  their  best  customer.  "Can't  let  you 
have  that  turbot,  sir,  till  I  hear  from  JVlr. 
Dunn."  "  Only  two  pheasants  to  be  had, 
sir,  and  ordered  for  Mr.  Dunn."  "The 
white  truffles  only  taken  by  one  gentle- 
man in  town.  None  but  Mr.  Dunn  would 
pay  the  price."  The  culinary  traditions 
of  his  establishment  threw  the  Castle  into 
the  background,  and  Kellett  reveled  in 
the  notion  of  the  great  festivity  that  now 
welcomed  his  return.    "  Lords  and  earls — 


the  biggest  salmon  in  the  market — the 
first  men  of  the  land — and  lobster  sauce — 
ancient  names  and  good  families — with 
grou.se,  and  '  Sneyd's  Twenty-one' — that's 
what  you  may  call  life  !  It  is  wonderful, 
wonderful  ! "  Now,  when  Paul  enunci- 
ated the  word  "  woiulerful  "  in  this  sense, 
he  meant  it  to  imply  that  it  Avas  shameful, 
distressing,  and  vei-y  melancholy  for  the 
prospects  of  humanity  generally.  And 
then  he  amused  himself  by  s])eculating 
whether  Dunn  liked  it  all — whether  the 
unaccustomed  elegance  of  these  great  din- 
ners did  not  distress  and  pain  him  rather 
than  give  pleasure,  and  whether  the  very 
consciousness  of  his  own  low  origin  wasn't 
a  poison  that  mingled  in  every  cup  he 
tasted. 

"It's  no  use  talking,"  muttered  he  to 
himself  ;  "a  man  must  be  bred  to  it,  like 
everything  else.  The  very  servants  be- 
hind his  chair  frighten  him  ;  he's,  maybe, 
eating  with  his  knife,  or  he's  putting  salt 
where  he  ought  to  put  sugar,  or  lie  doesn't 
take  the  right  kind  of  wine  with  his  meat. 
Beecher  says  he'd  know  any  fellow  just  by 
that,  and  then  it's  'all  up'  with  him. 
Wondcj-ful,  Avonderful  !" 

How  would  it  have  affected  these  specu- 
lations had  Kellett  known  that,  while  he 
was  indulging  them,  Dunn  had  quietly  is- 
sued by  a  back  door  from  his  house,  and, 
having  engaged  a  car,  set  out  toward 
Clontarf?  A  drearier  drive  of  a  dreary 
evening  none  need  Avish  for.  Occasional 
showers  Avere  .borne  on  the  gust)'  Avind, 
swooping  past  as  though  hurrying  to  some 
elemental  congress  far  aAvay,  while  along 
the  shore  the  Avaves  beat  with  that  irregu- 
lar plash  that  betokens  Avild  Aveather  at 
sea.  The  fitful  moonlight  rather  height- 
ened  than  diminished  the  dismal  aspect  of 
the  scenery.  For  miles  the  bleak  strand 
stretched  away,  no  headland  nor  even  a 
hillock  marking  the  coast ;  the  spectral 
gable  of  a  ruined  church  being  the  only 
object  visible  against  the  leaden  sky.  Lit- 
tle garlands  of  paper,  the  poor  tributes  of 
the  very  poor,  decorated  the  graves  and 
the  hoad-stones,  and,  as  they  rustled  in 
the  night  Avind,  sounded  like  ghostly  Avhis' 
perings.  The  driver  piously  crossed  him- 
self as  they  passed  the  "  uncaniiie  "  spot, 
but  Dunn  took  no  heed  of  it.  To  Avrap 
his  cloak  tighter  about  him,  to  shelter 
more  closely  beneath  his  umbrella,  Avere 
all  that  the  dreary  scene  exacted  from  him  ; 
and  except  Avlien  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
made  the  horse  SAverve  from  the  road  and 
dash  down  into  the  rough  shingle  of  the 
strand,  he  never  adverted  to  the  Avay  or 
the  Aveather. 
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"What's  this— where  are  we  going?" 
cried  lie.  impatiently. 

*"Tis  the  tiash  that  frightened  the  beast, 
yer  honner,"  said   the  man  ;    "and,   if  it 
Was  plazin'  to  you,  I'd  rather  turn  back 
again." 
'  "Turn  hack — whore  to?" 

"To  town,  yer  honner." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind;  drive  on,  and 
quickly  too.  We  have  five  miles  yet  be- 
fore us,  and  it  will  be  midnight  ere  we  get 
over  them  at  this  rate." 

Sulkily  and  unwillingly  did  he  obey  ; 
and,  turning  from  the  shore,  they  entered 
upon  a  low,  sandy  road  that  traversed  a 
wide  arid  dreary  tract,  barely  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea.  By  degrees  the 
little  pjitches  of  grass  and  fern  disappeared, 
and  nothing  stretched  on  either  side  but 
low  sand  hummocks,  scantily  covered  with 
rushes.  Sea-shells  crackled  beneath  the 
wheels  as  they  went,  and  after  a  while  the 
deep  booming  of  the  sea,  thundering 
heavily  along  a  sandy  shore,  apprised  them 
that  tliey  had  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  divided  two  bays. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  you've  taken  the 
right  road,  my  man?"  cried  Dunn,  as  he 
observed  something  like  liesitation  in  the 
other's  manner. 

"It  ought  to  be  somewhere  hereabout 
vv^c  turn  off,"  said  the  man,  getting  down 
to  examine  more  accurately  fi-om  beneath. 
"There  Avas  a  little  cross  put  up  to  show 
the  way,  but  I  don't  see  it." 

"  But  you  have  been  here  before.  You 
told  me  you  knew  the  place." 

"I  was  here  oust,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  swore  I'd  never  come  again.  I 
lamed  the  best  mare  I  ever  put  a  collar  on, 
dragging  through  this  deep  sand.  Wirra, 
wirra  !  Avhy  the  blazes  wouldn't  he  live 
where  other  Christians  do?  Tliere  it  is 
now  ;  I  see  a  light.  Ah  !  bother  them, 
it's  out  again." 

Pushing  forward  as  well  as  he  might  in 
the  direction  he  had  seen  the  light,  he 
floundered  heavily  on,  the  wheels  sinking 
nearly  to  the  axles,  and  the  horse  stum- 
bling at  every  step. 

"  Your  horse  is  worth  nothing,  my  good 
fellow  ;  he  hasn't  strength  to  keep  his 
legs,"  said  Dunn,  angrily. 

"Good  or  bad,  I'll  give  you  lave  to  broil 

me  on  a  gridiron  if  ever  ye  catch  me  com- 

'ing   the   same   road   again.      Quid   Dunn 

won't  have  much  company  if  he  waits  for 

me  to  bring  them." 

"  I'll  take  good  care  not  to  tempt  you  ! " 
said  Dunn,  angrily. 

And  now  they  plodded  on  in  moody  si- 
lence  till   they  issued  forth  ui)on  a  little 


flat  space,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  small  two- 
storied  house  stood,  defended  from  the  sea 
by  a  rough  stone  breakwater  that  rose 
above  the  lower  windows. 

"There  it  is  now,  bad  luck  to  it  !"  said 
the  carman,  savagely,  for  his  horse  was  so 
completely  exhausted  that  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  at  his  head  and  lift  him  at  every 
step. 

"You  may  remain  here  till  I  want  you," 
said  Dunn,  getting  down  and  plodding  his 
Avay  through  the  heavy  sand.  Flakes  of 
frothy  seadrift  swept  past  him  as  he  went, 
and  the  wild  wind  carried  the  spray  far  in- 
land in  heavy  showers,  beating  against  the 
walls  and  windows  of  the  lonely  house, 
and  making  the  slates  rattle.  A  low  wall 
of  large  stones  across  the  door  showed  that 
all  entrance  by  that  means  was  denied  ; 
and  Dunn  turned  toward  the  back  of  the 
house,  where,  sheltered  by  the  low  wall,  a 
small  door  Avas  detectable.  He  knocked 
several  times  at  this  before  any  answer  was 
returned.  When,  at  last,  a  harsh  voice 
from  within  called  out, 

"Don't  ye  hear  who  it  is  ?  confound  ye! 
Open  the  door  at  once;"  and  Dunn  was 
admitted  into  a  large  kitchen,  where  in  a 
great  straw  chair  beside  the  fire  was  seated 
the  remains  of  a  once  powerful  man,  and 
who,  although  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
still  preserved  a  keen  eye,  a  searching  look, 
and  a  quick  impatience  of  manner  rarely 
observable  at  his  age. 

"Well,  father,  how  are  you?"  said 
Dunn,  taking  him  affectionately  by  both 
hands,  and  looking  kindly  in  his  face. 

"Hearty — stout  and  hearty,"  said  the 
old  man.     "'  When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  A  couple  of  hours. ago.  .  I  did  not  wait 
for  anything  but  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  when  I  set  out  here  to  see  you.  And 
you  are  well  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  see  :  an  odd  pain  or  so 
across  the  back,  and  a  swimming  of  the 
head — a  kind  of  giddiness  now  and  then, 
that's  all.  Put  the  light  over  there  till  I 
have  a  look  at  you.  You're  thinner,  Da- 
vy, a  deal  thinner,  than  when  you  went 
away." 

"I  have  nothing  the  matter  with  me  ;  a 
little  tired  or  so,  that's  all,"  said  Dunn, 
hastily.  "  And  how  are  things  doing  here, 
father,  since  I  left  ?" 

"  There's  little  to  speak  of,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  There  never  is  much  doing  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  You  heard,  of  course, 
that  Gogarty  has  lost  his  suit  ;  they're 
moving  for  a  new  trial,  but  they  w'on't  get 
it.  Lanty  Moore  cair't  pay  up  the  rest  of 
the  purchase  for  Slanestown,  and  I    told 
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Hankos  to  buy  it  in.  Kelly's  murderer 
was  taken  on  Friday  last,  near  Kilbride, 
and  offers  lo  tell,  God  knows  wluit,  if  they 
won't  hang  him  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  IS'orth  is 
to  be  the  new  secretary,  if,  as  the  Evciiincj 
Mail  says,  Mr.  Davenpoi't  Dunn  concurs 
in  the  appointment*' — and  hero  the  old 
man  laughed  till  his  eyes  mn  over.  "  That's 
all  the  news,  Davy,  of  the  last  week  ;  and 
now  tell  me  yours.  The  papers  say  you 
were  dining  with  kings  and  (pieens,  and 
driving  about  in  royal  coaches  all  over  the 
continent — was  it  true,  Davy  ?" 

"  You  got  my  letters,  of  course,  father  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  1  couldn't  make  out  the 
names,  they  were  all  iiew  and  strange  to 
me.  I  want  to  have  from  yourself  what 
like  the  i)Ooi)le  are — are  they  as  hard-work- 
ing, are  they  as  'cute  as  our  own  ?  There's 
just  two  things  now  in  the  world,  coal  and 
industry,  sorra  more  than  that.  And  so 
3^ou  dined  with  the  King  of  France  ?" 

"With  the  Emperor,  father.  I  dined 
twice  ;  he  took  me  over  to  Fontainebleau 
and  made  me  stay  the  day." 

**  Y"ou  could  tell  him  many  a  thing  he'd 
never  hear  from  another,  Davy  ;  you  could 
explain  to  him  what's  doing  here,  and  how 
he  might  imitate  it  over  there — rooting 
out  the  old  vermin  and  getting  new  stock 
in  the  land — eh,  Davy  ?" 

"  lie  needs  no  counsels,  at  least  from 
such  as  me,"  said  Dunn.  • 

'•Faith,  he  might  have  worse,  farAvorse. 
An  encumbered  estate  court  would  do  all 
his  work  for  h.im  well,  and  the  dirty  Avord 
*  confiscation'  need  never  be  uttered  !" 

"He  knows  the  road  he  wants  to  go," 
said  Dunn,  curtly. 

"So  he  may,  but  that  doesn't  prove  it's 
the  best  way." 

"  Whichever  path  he  takes  lie'll  tread  it 
firmly,  father,  and  that's  more  than  half 
the  battle.  If  you  only  saw  what  a  city  he 
has  made  Paris — " 

"  That's  just  what  I  don't  like.  What's 
the  good  of  beautifying,  and  gilding,  or 
ornamenting  what  you're  going  to  riddle 
with  grape  and  smash  with  round  shot  ? 
It's  like  dressing  a  sweep  in  a  field-mar- 
shal's uniform.  And  we  all  know  where 
it  will  be  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

*'  That  we  don't,  sir.  You're  not  aware 
that  these  spacious  thoroughfares,  these 
wide  squares,  these  extended  terraces,  are 
so  contrived  that  columns  may  march  and 
maneuver  in  them,  squadrons  charge,  and 
great  artillery  act  through  them.  The 
proudest  temples  of  that  splendid  city 
serve  as  bastions, — the  great  Louvre  itself 
is  less  a  palace  than  a  fortress." 

"Ay,  ay,  ay,"  cackled  the  old   man,  to 


whom  these  revelations  opened  a  new  vista 
of  thought.  "  But  what's  the  use  of  it 
aftei-  all,  Davy  ;  he  must  trust  somebodv, 
and  when  it  comes  to  that  with  anybody  in 
life,  Where's  his  security,  tell  me  that  ? 
But  let  us  talk  about  home.  Is  it  true  the 
ministry  is  going  out  ?  " 

"  They're  safer  than  ever  ;  take  my  word 
for  it,  father,  that  these  fellows  know  the 
trick  of  it  better  than  all  that  went  before 
them.  The/11  just  do  whatever  the  nation 
and  the  I'imes  dictate  to  them — a  little 
slower,  mayhap,  than  they  are  ordered, 
but  they  11  do  it.  They  have  no  embar- 
rassments of  a  policy  of  any  kind,  and  the 
only  pretense  of  a  principle  they  possess  is, 
to  sit  on  the  Treasury  benches. 

"And  they're  right,  Davy  —  they're 
right,"  said  the  old  man,  enei-getically. 

"•  I  don't  doubt  but  they  are,  sir  ;  the 
duty  of  the  pilot  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
ship,  but  not  to  decide  the  port  she  sails 
for." 

"I  wish  you  were  one  of  them,  Davy  ; 
they'd  suit  you,  and  you'd  suit  tliein." 

"  So  Ave  should,   sir ;    and   who  knows 
what  may  turn  up  ?     Fm  not  impatient." 
"  That's   right,  Davy  ;  that's  the  lesson 
I  ahvays  taught  you  ;  Avait — Avait  !" 

"When  did  you  see  Driscoll,  father  ?" 
asked  Dunn,  after  a  pause. 

"  He  Avas  hero  last  Aveek  ;  he's  up  to  his 
cars  about  that  claim  to  the  Beecher  estate, 
Lord — Lord —     What's  his  name  ?  '* 
"  Lackington." 

"  Yes,  Lord  Lackington.  He  says  if  you 
Avere  once  come  home,  you'd  get  him  leave 
to  search  the  papers  in  the  Record  T'ower 
at  the  Castle,  and  that  it  Avould  be  the 
making  of  himself  if  anything  came  out  of 
it." 

"He's  alAvays  mare's-nesting,  sir,"  said 
Dunn,  carelessly. 

"  Faith,  he  has  contrived  to  feather  his 
OAvn  nest,  anyhoAA',"  said  the  old  man, 
laughing.  "'  Ho  lent  Lord  Glengariff  five 
thousand  pounds  t'other  day  at  six  per 
cent.,  and  on  as  good  security  as  the  bank." 
"  Does  ho  pretend  to  have  discovered 
anything  ncAV  Avith  respect  to  that  claim  ?" 
"  He  says  there's  just  enough  to  frighten 
them,  and  that  your  heli)— the  tAVO  of  ye 
together — could  Avork  it  well." 

"  He  has  not,  then,  found  out  the  claim- 
afit  ?  " 

"He  has  his  name,  and  the  regiment 
he's  in,  but  that's  all.  He  was  talking  of 
writing  to  him." 

"If  he's  Avise  he'll  let  it  alone.  What 
chance  Avoukl  a  poor  soldier  in  the  ranks 
have  against  a  great  lord,  if  he  had  all  the 
right  in  the  Avorld  on  his  side  ?" 
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"So  I  told  him  ;  hut  ho  said  we  could 
make  a  fine  thin_£^  out  of  it  for  all  tliat  ; 
and  somehow,  Davy,  he's  mighty  seldom 
mistaken." 

*' If  he  he,  sir,  it  is  l)ccausc  he  has 
hitherto  only  meddled  with  what  lay  with- 
in his  power.  He  oan  scheme  and  plot 
and  track  out  a  clew  in  the  little  world  he 
has  lived  in,  hut  let  him.be  careful  how  he 
venture  upon  that  wider  ocean  of  life  where 
his  craft  would  be  only  a  cockboat." 

"He  hasn't  yo^^r  stuff  in  him,  Davy," 
cried  the  old  man,  in  ecstasy  ;  aijd  a  very 
slight  flush  rose  to  the  other's  cheek  at  the 
words,  but  whether  of  pride,  or  shame,  or 
pleasure,  it  were  hard  to  say.  "  I've  no- 
thing to  offer  you,  Davy,  except  a  cut  of 
cold  pork  ;  could  you  cat  it  ?  "  said  the 
old  man. 

*'' I'm  not  hungry,  father;  I'm  tired 
somewhat,  but  not  hungry." 

"I'm  tired,  too,"  said  the  old  man,  sigh- 
ing; "but,  to  be  sure,  it's  time  for  me — 
I'll  be  eighty-nine  if  I  live  till  the  fourth 
of  next  month.     That's  a  long  life,  Davy." 

"  And  it  has  been  an  active  one,  sir." 

"I've  seen  great  changes  in  my  time, 
Davy,"  continued  he,  following  out  his 
own  thoughts.  "I  was  in  the  Volunteers 
when  we  bullied  the  English,  and  they've 
paid  ns  off  for  it  since,  that  they  have  !  I 
was  one  of  the  jury  when  Jackson  died  in 
the  dock,  and  if  he  w^as  alive  now,  maybe 
it's  a  lord  of  the  treasury  he'd  be.  Every- 
thing is  changed,  and  everybody  too.  Do 
you  remember  Kellett,  of  Kellett's  Court, 
that  used  to  drive  on  the  Circular  road 
with  six  horses  .?" 

Dunn  nodded  an  assent. 

"His  liveries  were  light-blue  and  silver, 
and  Lord  Castletown's  was  the  same  ;  and 
Kellett  said  to  him  one  day,  '  My  lord,' 
says  he, '  we're  always  mistaken  for  each 
other,  couldn't  we  hit  on  a  way  to  prevent 
it  ? '  '  I'm  willing,'  says  my  lord,  '  if  I  only 
knew  how,'  'Then  I'll  tell  you,'  says  Kel- 
lett;  *  make  your  people  follow  your  own 
example  and  turn  their  coats,  that'll  do  it,' 
says  he."  And  the  old  man  laughed  till 
his  eyes  swam.  *' What's  become  of  them 
Kelletts  ?"  added  he,  sharply. 

*'  Ruined — sold  out." 

*'Tobe  sure,  I  remember  all  about  it; 
and  the  young  fellow — Paul  was  his  name 
— where's  he  ?  " 

"He's  not  so  very  young  now,"  said 
Dunn,  smiling  ;  "he  has  a  clerkship  in  the 
Customs  ;  a  poor  place  it  is." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  he,  fiercely; 
'^  there  w^as  an  old  score  between  ns — that's 
his  father  and  me-^and  I  knew  I  wouldn't 
die  till  it  was  settled." 


"These  are  not  kindly  feelings,  father," 
said  Dunn,  mildly. 

"  No ;  but  they're  natural  ones,  and 
that's  as  good,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
an  c'nergy  that  seemed  to  defy  his  age. 
"  Where  would  I  be  now — where  would 
you,  if  it  was  only  kindness  we  thought  of  ? 
There  wasn't  a  man  in  all  Ireland  I  wanted 
to  be  quits  with  so  much  as  old  Kellett  of 
Kellett's  Court ;  and  you'd  not  wonder  if 
you  knew  why;  but  I  won't  tell." 

Davenport  Dunn's  cheek  grew  crimson 
and  then  deadly  pale,  but  he  never  uttered 
a  word. 

"And  what's  more,"  continued  the  old 
man,  energetically,  "I'd  pay  the  debt  off 
to  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
with  interest,  if  I  could." 

Still  was  the  other  silent ;  and  the  old 
man  looked  angry  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  stimulating  the  curiosity  he  had 
declared  he  Avould  not  gratify. 

"  Fate  has  done  the  work  already,  sir," 
said  Dunn,  gravely.  "Look  where  we 
are  and  where  they  !  " 

"  That's  true — that's  true  ;  we  have  a 
receipt  in  full  for  it  all ;  but  I'd  like  to 
show  it  to  him  ;  I'd  like  to  say  to  him, 
'  Mr.  Kellett,  once  upon  a  time,  when  my 
son  there  was  a  child — '  " 

"Father,  father,  these  memories  can 
neither  make  us  wiser  nor  happier,"  broke 
ill  Ounn,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion. 
"  Had  I  taken  upon  me  to  carry  through 
life  the  burden  of  resentments,  my  back 
had  been  broken  long  ago,  and  from  your 
own  prudent  counsels  I  learned  that  this 
could  never  lead  to  success.  The  men 
whom  destiny  has  crushed  are  like  bank- 
rupt debtors,  and  to  pursue  them  is  but  to 
squander  your  own  resources." 

The  old  man  sat  moodily,  muttering  in- 
distinctly to  himself,  and  evidently  little 
moved  by  the  words  he  had  listened  to. 

"Are  you  going  away  already  ?"  cried 
he,  suddenly,  as  Dunn  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  a  busy  day  before  me 
to-morrow,  and  need  some  sleep  to  prepare 
for  it." 

"What  will  you  be  doing  to-morrow, 
Davy  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  while  a  bright 
gleam  of  pride  lighted  up  his  eyes  and  il- 
luminated his  whole  face. 

"I  have  deputations  to  receive — half  a 
dozen  at  least.  The  drainage  commission, 
too,  will  want  me,  and  I  must  contrive  to 
have  half  an  hour  for  the  inland  navigation 
peo})le  ;  then  the  attorney-general  will  call 
about  these  prosecutions,  and  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  about  them  ;  and  the 
Castle  folk  will  need  some  clew  to  my  in- 
tentions about  the  new  secretary ;    there 
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are  some  twenty/ provincial  editors,  besides, 
waiting  for  directions,  not  to  speak  of 
^)rivcite  and  personal  requests,  some  of 
■which  I  must  not  refuse  to  hear.  As  to 
letters,  three  days  won't  got  through  them  ; 
so  that  you  see,  father,  I  do  need  a  little 
rest  beforehand." 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy — (lod  bless 
you,  Davy,"  cried  tlie  okl  man,  tenderly, 
gras})ing  his  hand  in  both  his  own.  "  Kec}) 
the  head  clear  and  trust  nobody — that's  the 
secret,  trust  nobody— the  only  mistakes  I 
ever  made  in  life  was  when  1  forgot  that 
rule."  And  affectionately  kissing  him,  the 
father  dismissed  his  son,  muttering  bless- 
insrs  on  him  as  he  went. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DAVIS     VERSUS     DUNN. 

Dayenpokt  Dunn  had  not  exaggerated 
when  he  sjioke  of  a  busy  diiy  for  the  mor- 
row. As  early  as  eight  o'clock  was  he  at 
breakfast,  and  before  nine  the  long  back 
parlor,  Avith  its  deep  bay  window,  was 
crowded  like  tlie  waiting-room  of  a  fashion- 
able physician.  Indeed,  in  the  faces  of 
anxiety,  eagerness,  and  impatience  of  those 
assembled  there,  there  was  a  resemblance. 
With  a  tact  which  natural  shrewdness  and 
long  habit  could  alone  confei-,  Mr.  Clowes, 
the  butler,  knew  exactly  where  each  arrival 
should  be  introduced  ;  and  while  railway 
directors,  bank  governors,  and  great  con- 
tractors indiscriminately  crowded  the  large 
dining-room,  peers  and  right  honorables 
filled  the  front  drawing-room,  the  back 
one  being  reserved  for  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  such  secret  emissaries  as  came 
on  special  mission  from  the  Castle.  From 
the  hall,  crammed  with  frieze-coated  coun- 
tryfolk, to  the  little  conservatory  on  the 
stairs,  where  a  few  ladies  were  grouped, 
every  space  was  occu])ied.  Eithei-  from 
previous  acquaintance,  or  guided  by  the 
name  of  the  visitor,  Mr.  Clowes  had" little 
difficulty  in  assigning  him  his  fitting  place, 
dropping,  as  he  accompanied  him,  some 
few  words,  as  the  rank  and  station  of  the 
individual  might  warrant  his  addressing  to 
him.  "I'll  let  Mr.  Dunn  know  your  lord- 
ship is  here  this  instant,  he  is  now  just 
engaged  with  the  chief  baron. — He'll  see 
you.  Sir  Samuel,  next.— Mr.  Wilcox,  you 
liave  no  chance  for  two  hours,  the  Foyle 
deputation  is  just  gone  in. — You  need 
scarcely  wait  to  day,  Mr.  Tobin,  there  are 
eignteen  before,  you. — Colonel  Craddock, 
you  are  to  come  on  Saturday,  and  bring 


the  plans  with  you. — Too  late,  Mr.  Dean  ; 
his  grace  the  archbishop  waited  till  a 
quarter  to  eleven,  tiie  appointment  is  now 
for  to-morrow  at  one. — No  use  in  staying, 
my  honest  fellow,  your  own  landlord 
couldn't  see  Mr.  Dunn  to-day."  In  the 
midst  of  such  l)rief  phrases  asthese^  while 
he  scattered  ho})es  and  disappointments 
about  him,  he  suddenly  i)aused  to  read  a 
card,  stealing  a  quick  glance  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  ])resented  it.  "  'Mr.  Annesley 
Beecher. '     By  appointment,  sir  ?  " 

"  AVell,  I  suppose  I  might  say  3Ts,"  mut- 
tered the  visitor,  while  he  turned  to  a  short 
and  very  overdressed  ])erson  at  his  side  for 
counsel  in  the  difficulty. 

"  To  be  sui-e— by  appointment,"  said  the 
other  confidently,  while  he  bestowed  on  the 
butler  look  of  unmis;takal)lo  defiance. 

"And    this — gentleman — is   with    you, 
sir?"   asked    the    butler,   pausing   ere   he 
I  pronounced  the    designation.      "Might  I 
request  to  have  his  name  ?" 

"  Captain  Davis,"  said  the  short  man, 
interposing.  "  Write  it  under  your  own, 
Beecher." 

While  Mr.  Annesley  Beecher  was  thus 
occupied,  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  was  an  of- 
fice he  did  not  discharge  Avith  much  dis- 
patch, Clowes  had  ample  time  to  scan  the 
appearance  and  style  of  the  strangers. 

"If  you'll  step  this  way,  sir,"  said 
Clowes,  addressing  Beecher  only,  "  I'll 
send  in  your  card  at  once."  And  he  ush- 
ered them  as  he  spoke  into  the  thronged 
dinner-room,  whose  crowded  company  sat 
silent  and  moody,  each  man  regarding  his 
neighbor  with  a  kind  of  reproachful  ex- 
pression, as  though  the  especial  cause  of 
the  long  delay  he  was  undergoing, 

""  You  ought  '  to  tip '  that  flunkey, 
Beecher,"  said  Davis,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  in  a  window, 

"Haven't  the  tin,  Master  Grog  1"  said 
the  other,  laughing  ;  while  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  *'  do  you  know.  Grog,  I  don't 
feel  quite  comfortable  here.  Rather  mix- 
ed company,  ain't  it,  for  a  fellow  who  only 
goes  out  of  a  Sundav  ?" 

'"AH  safe,"  muttered  Davis.  "These 
are  all  bank  directors,  or  railway  swells,  I 
wish  we  had  the  robbing  of  them  ! " 

"Good  deal  of  humbug  about  all  this, 
ain't  there  ?"  whispered  Beecher,  as  he 
threw  his  eyes  over  the  crowded  room. 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  replied-  the  other. 
"  While  he's  keeping  us  all  kicking  oui 
shins  here,  he's  reading  the  Times,  or  gos- 
siping with  a  friend,  or  weighing  a  double 
letter  for  the  post.  It  was  the  dentists 
took  up  the  dodge  first,  and  the  nobs  fol- 
lowed them." 
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"I'm  not  going  to  stand  it  mucli  long- 
er, Grog.  I  tell  you  I  don't  feci  comfort- 
able." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense.  You  don't  fancy 
any  of  these  chaps  has  a  writ  iu  his  ])ocket, 
do  you  ?  Why,  I  can  tell  you  every  man 
in  the  room.  That  little  fellow  with  the 
punch-colored  shorts  is  chairman  of  the 
Eoyal  Canal  Company.  I  know  lihn,  and 
he  knows  me.  He  had  me  '  up '  about  a 
roulette-table  on  board  of  one  of  the  boats, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  trifling  incident 
tliat  occurred  to  his  wife  at  Boulogne, 
where  she  went  for  the  bathing,  and  which 
I  broke  to  him  in  confidence —  But  stay, 
he's  coming  over  to  speak  to  me." 

"How  d'ye  do.  Captain  Davis?"  said 
the  stranger,  with  the  air  of  a  man  resolved 
to  brave  a  difficulty,  while  he  threw  into 
the  manner  a  tone  of  haughty  patronage. 

"  Pretty  bobbish,  Mr.  Hailes  ;  and  you, 
the  same  I  hope." 

"  Well,  thank  you.  You  never  paid  me 
that  little  visit  you  promised  at  Leixlip," 

"  I've  been  so  busy  of  late  ;  up  to  my 
ears,  as  they  say.  Going  to  start  a  new 
company,  and  thinking  of  asking  your  as- 
sistance, too." 

"What's  the  nature  of  it  ?" 

"Well,  it's  a  kind  of  a  mutual  self-se- 
curing sort  of  thing  against  family  acci- 
dents. You  understand — a  species  of  uni- 
versal guaranty  to  insure  domestic  peace 
and  felicity — a  thing  that  will  come  home 
to  us  all,  and  I  only  want  a  few  good 
names  in  the  direction,  to  give  the  shares  a 
push." 

Beecher  looked  imploringly,  to  try  and 
restrain  him  ;  but  he  went  on  : 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  put  you  down 
on  the  committee  of  management  ?" 

Before  any  answer  could  come  to  this 
speech,  Mr.  Clowes  called  out,  in  a  deej) 
voice, 

"  Mr.  Annesley  Beecher  and  Captain  Da- 
vis ; "  and  flung  wide  the  door  for  them  to 
pass  out. 

"  Why  did  you  say  that  to  him.  Grog  ?" 
whispered  Beecher,  as  they  moved  along. 

"  Just  because  I  was  watching  the  way 
he  looked  at  me.  He  had  a  hardy,  bold 
expression  on  his  face  that  showed  he  need- 
ed a  reminder,  and  so  I  gave  liim  one.  Al- 
ways have  the  first  blow  when  you  see  a  fel- 
low means  to  strike  you." 

Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  rose  as  the  visitors 
entered  the  room,  and  having  motioned  to 
them  to  be  seated,  took  his  place  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  a  significant  intimation 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  a  lengthy  inter- 
view. Whether  it  was  that  he  had  not 
previously  settled  in  his  own  mind  how  to 


open  ihe  object  i)f  his  visit,  or  that  some- 
thing in  Dunn's  manner  and  a]ipearance, 
unlike  what  he  anticipated,  had  changed 
his  intention,  but  certain  is  it  that  Beecher 
felt  confused  and  embarrassed,  and  wheiv 
reminded  by  Dunn's  saying,  "  1  am  at  your 
service,  sir,"  he  turned  a  most  imploring 
look  toward  Davis  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
The  captain,  however,  with  more  tact,  paid 
no  attention  to  the  appeal,  and  Beecher, 
with  an  immense  effort,  stammered  out, 
"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 'On  you. 
I  have  come  here  to-day  in  consequence  of 
a  letter — that  is,  my  brother.  Lord  Lack- 
ington —  You  know  my  brother  ?  " 

"I  have  that  honor,  sir." 

"Well,  in  writing  to  me  a  few  days 
back,  he  added  a  hurried  postscript,  saying 
he  had  just  seen  you  ;  that  you  were  then 
starting  for  Ireland,  where,  on  your  arrival, 
it  Avould  be  well  I  should  wait  upon  you  at 
once." 

"Did  his  lordship  mention  with  what 
object,  sir  ?  " 

"I  can't  exactly  say  that  he  did.  He 
said  something  about  your  being  his  man 
of  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  his  affairs,  and  so,  of  course,  I  expected 
— I  believed,  at  least — that  you  might  be 
able  to  lead  the  way — to  show  me  the  line 
of  country,  as  one  might  call  it,"  added 
he,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  his 
ease,  by  recurring  to  his  favorite  phrase-, 
ology. 

"  Eeally,  sir,  my  engagements  are  so 
numerous,  that  I  have  to  throw  myself  on 
the  kindness  of  those  who  favor  me  with  a 
call  to  explain  the  object  of  their  visit." 

"  I  haven't  got  Lackington's  letter  about 
me,  but  if  I  remember  aright,  all  he  said 
was,  '  See  Dunn  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
he'll  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two,'  or 
words  to  that  effect." 

"  I  regret  deeply,  sir,  that  the  expres- 
sions give  me  no  clew  to  the  matter  in 
hand." 

"  If  this  ain't  fencing,  my  name  isn't 
Davis,"  said  Grog,  breaking  in.  "You 
know  Avell,  without  any  going  about  the 
bush,  what  he  comes  about;  and  all  this 
skirmishing  is  only  to  see  if  he's  as  well 
'up  '  as  yourself  in  his  own  business.  Now 
then,  no  niore  chaff,  but  go  in  at  once." 

"May  I  ask  who  is  this  gentleman  ?" 

**  A  friend — a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine,"  said  Beecher,  quickly.  "Captain 
Davis." 

"Captain  Davis,"  repeated  Dunn,  in  a 
half  voice  to  himself,  as  if  to  assist  his 
memory  to  some  effort — "Captain  Davis." 

"Just  so,''' said  Grog,  defiantly — ''Cap- 
tain Davis." 
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**Does  his  lordship's  lei  tor  mention  I 
should  have  the  honor  of  a  cull  from 
Captain  Davis,  sir  ?  " 

"No;  but  as  he's  my  own  intimate 
friend — a  gentleman  who  possesses  nil  my 
confidence — I  thonght,  indeed  I  felt,  the 
importance  of  having  his  advice  upon  any 
questions  that  might  arise  in  this  inter- 
view." 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  have  subjected 
your  friend  to  a  most  unprofitable  incon- 
venience." 

"  The  match  postponed  till  further 
notice,"  whispered  Grog. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dann,  not 
overhearing  the  remark. 

"  I  was  a-saying  that  no  race  would 
come  off  to-day,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,"  said  Grog,  as 
he  adjusted  his  shirt-collar. 

"Am  I  to  conclude,  then,"  said  Beecher, 
"that  you  have  not  any  communication  to 
make  to  me  ?  " 

"No  you  ain't,"  broke  in  Grog,  quickly. 
"  He  don't  like  inc,  that's  all,  and  he  hasn't 
the  manliness  to  say  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  feel  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  your])resenceon  this  occasion — 
all  the  benefit  of  that  straightforward 
manner  of  putting  the  question,  which 
saves  us  so  much  valuable  time." 

Grog  bowed  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment,  but  with  a  grin  on  his  face, 
that  showed  in  what  spirit  he  accepted  it. 

"Lord  Lackington  did  not  speak  to  you 
about  my  allowance?"  asked  Beecher, 
losing  all  patience. 

"No,  sir,  not  a  word." 
"He  did  not  allude  to  a  notion — he  did 
not  mention  a  plan — he  did  not  discuss 
people  called  O'Reilly,  did  he  ?"  asked  he, 
growing  more  and  more  confused  and  em- 
barrassed. 

"  Not  a  syllable  with  reference  to  such  a 
name  escaped  him,  sir." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  said  Grog,  rising,  "that 
you'll  have  to  look  for  the  explanation  to 
the  second  column  of  the  Times,  Avhere 
'A,  B,  will  hear  something  to  his  advan- 
tage, if  he  calls  without  C.  D.'  " 

Davenport  Dunn  paid  no  attention  to 
this  remark,  but  stood  calmly  impassive 
before  them. 

"It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  Lackington 
has  been  hoaxing  me,"  said  Beeciier,  rising, 
with  an  expression  of  ill-temper  on  his  face. 
"I  should  rather  suggest  another  possi- 
bility," said  Dunn  politely;  "that,  know- 
ing how  far  his  lordship  has  graciously 
reposed  his  own  confidence  in  me,  he  has 
generously  extended  to  me  the  chance  of 
obtaining  the  same  position  of  trust  on  the 


part  of  his  brother — an  honor  I  am  most 
ambitious  to  attain.  If  you  are  disengaged 
on  Sunday  next,"  added  lie,  in  a  low  voice, 
"and  would  favor  me  with  your  company 
at  dinner,  alone — quite  alone — " 

Beecher  bowed  an  assent  in  silence,  cast- 
ing a  cautions  glance  toward  Davis,  who 
was  scanning  the  contents  of  the  morning 
paper. 

''Till  then,"  muttered  Dunn,  while  he 
added  aloud,  "A  good  morning;"  and 
bowed  them  both  to  the  door. 

"Well,  you  are  a  soft  'un,  there's  no  de- 
nying it,"  said  Davis,  as  they  gained  the 
street. 

"V/hat  d'ye  mean?"  cried  Beecher, 
angrily. 

"Why,  don't  you  see  how  you  spoiled 
all?  I'd  have  had  the  whole  story  out  of 
him,  but  you  wouldn't  give  me  time  to 
'  work  the  oracle.'  He  only  wanted  to 
show  us  how  cunning  he  was — that  he  was 
deep,  and  all  that ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
we  were  all  wonder  and  amazement  about 
his  shrewdness,  then,  he'd  have  gone  to 
business." 

"'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Master  Grog  ;  that  fel- 
low's wide  awake,  I  tell  you." 

"So  much  the  worse  iov  you  then,  that's 
all." 

"AVhy  so?" 

"Because  you're  a-going  to  dine  with 
him  on  Sunday  next,  all  alone.  I  heard 
it,  though  you  didn't  think  I  Avas  listening, 
•and  I  saw  the  look  that  passed,  too,  as 
much  as  to  say,  'We'll  not  have  that  fel- 
low ; '  and  that's  the  reason  I  say,  '  So 
much  the  worse  for  you.'" 

'•  Why,  what  can  he  do,  with  all  his 
craft?  He  can't  make  me  put  my  name  to 
paper ;  and  if  he  did,  much  good  would  it 
do  him." 

"  You  can't  make  running  against  the 
like  of  him,"  said  Grog,  contemptuously. 
"  He  has  an  eye  in  his  head  like  a  dog-fox. 
Yoii've  no  chance  with  him.  He  couldn't 
double  on  me — he'd  not  try  it ;  but  he'll 
play  you  like  a  trout  in  a  fishpond." 

"  What  if  I  send  him  an  excuse,  then — 
shall  I  do  that?" 

"No.  You  must  go,  if  it  was  only  to 
show  that  you  suspect  nothing  ;  but  keep 
your  eyes  open  ;  watch  the  ropes,  and  come 
over  to  me  when  the  'heat  is  run.'  " 

And  with  this  counsel  they  parted. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

THE    "  PEXSIONXAT    GODARDE." 

Let  us  ask  our  reader  to  turn  for  a  brief 
space  from  these  scenes  and  these  actors. 
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and  accompany  us  to  that  rich  phiin  wliich 
stretches  to  the  north-west  of  Brussels, 
and  wliere,  on  tlie  slope  of  the  gentle  hill, 
beneath  the  royal  palace  of  liacken,  stands 
a  most  pictnres(|ne  old  house,  known  as 
the  Chateau  of  the  Three  Fountains.  The 
very  type  of  a  chateau  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, from  its  gabled  fronts,  all  covered 
with  festooned  rhododendron,  to  its  trim 
gardens,  peojiled  with  leaden  deities,  and 
ornamented  by  the  three  fountains  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  nothing  was  want- 
ing. From  the  plump  little  figure  who 
blew  his  trumpet  on  the  weather-vane, 
to  the  gaudily  gilded  pleasure-boat  that 
peeped  from  amidst  the  tall  water-lilies  of 
the  fish-pond,  all  proclaimed  the  peculiar 
taste  of  a  people  who  loved  to  make  nature 
artificial,  and  see  the  instincts  of  their  own 
quaint  natures  reproduced  in  every  copse 
and  hedgerow  around  them. 

All  the  little  queer  contrivances  of  Dutch 
ingenuity  were  there — mock  shrubs,  which 
blossomed  as  you  touched  a  spring  ;  jets, 
that  spurted  out  as  you  trod  on  a  certain 
spot ;  wooden  figures,  Avorked  by  mechan- 
isms, lowered  the  drawbridge  to  let  you 
jiass ;  nor  w'as  the  toll-keeper  forgotten, 
who  touched  his  cap  in  salutation.  Who 
were  they  who  had  designed  all  these  pleas- 
ant conceits,  and  what  fate  had  falli.ui  on 
their  descendants,  we  know  not.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of,  the  chateau -was  a  se- 
lect pcnsionnat  for  ten  young  hidies,  pre- 
sided over  by  Madame  Godarde,  "  of  whom 
all  particulars  might  be  learned  at  Cadel's 
Library,  Old  Bond  street,  or  by  person- 
al application  to  the  Rev.  Pierre  Faucher, 
Evangelical  Minister,  Adam  street.  Strand, 
London."  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  select — 
the  most  select  of  pensionnats.  The  ten 
young  ladies  were  chosen  after  investiga- 
tions the  most  scrutinizing  ;  the  conditions 
of  the  admission  verged  on  the  impossible. 
The  mistress  realized  in  her  person  all  the 
rare  attributes  of  an  elevated  rank  and  a 
rigid  Protestantism,  wliile  the  educational 
programme  was  little  short  of  a  fellowsliip 
course.  Just  as  being  a  guardsman  is  sup- 
posed to  confer  a  certain  credit  over  a 
man's  outset  in  life,  it  was  meant  that  be- 
ing an  eleve  of  Madame  Godarde  should 
enter  the  world  with  a  due  and  becoming 
2)restige ;  for,  while  the  range  of  acquire- 
ments included  something  at  least  from 
every  brancii  of  human  science,  the  real 
superiority  and  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment lay  in  the  moral  culture  observed 
there  ;  and  as  the  female  teachers  Avere 
selected  from  among  the  models  of  the 
sex,  the  male  instructors  were  warranted 
as  having  triumphed  over  temptations  not 


inferior  to  St.  Anthony's.  The  ritual  of 
the  establishment  Avell  responded  to  all  the 
difficuUies  of  admission.  It  was  almost 
conventual  in  strictness  ;  and  even  to  the 
unifoi-m  dress  worn  by  the  pupils  there  was 
mucli  that  recalled  the  nunnery.  The 
quiet  uniformity  of  an  unbroken  existence, 
tlie  changeless  fashion  of  each  day's  life, 
impressed  even  young  and  buoyant  hearts, 
and  toned  down  to  seriousness  sj)irits  that 
nature  had  formed  to  be  light  and  joyous. 
One  by  one,  they  who  had  entei'cd  there 
underwent  this  change  ;  a  little  longer 
might  be  the  struggle  with  some,  the  end 
was  alike  to  all  ;  nay,  not  to  all  !  there  was 
one  whose  temperament  resisted  to  the 
last,  and  who,  after  three  years  of  the 
durance,  was  just  as  unbroken  in  spirit, 
just  as  high  in  heart,  just  as  gay,  as  when 
she  first  crossed  the  threshold.  Gifted 
with  one  of  those  elastic  natures  which  rise 
against  every  pressure,  she  accepted  every 
hardship  as  the  occasion  for  fresh  resource, 
and  met  each  new  infliction,  whether  it 
were  a  severe  task,  or  even  punishment, 
with  a  high-hearted  resolve  not  to  be  van- 
quished. There  was  nothing  in  her  ap- 
pearance that  indicated  this  hardihood : 
she  was  a  fair,  slight  girl,  whose  features 
Avere  feminine  almost  to  childishness.  The 
gray-blue  eyes,  shaded  with  deep  lashes  ; 
the  beautifully  formed  mouth,  on  which  a 
half  saucy  smile  so  often  played  ;  a  half 
timid  expression  conveyed  in  the  ever- 
changing  color  of  her  cheek,  suggested  the 
expression  of  a  highly  impressionable  and 
undecided  nature  ;  yet  this  frail,  delicate 
girl,  whose  bird-like  voice  reminded  one 
of  childhood,  swayed  and  ruled  all  her 
companions.  She  added  to  these  personal 
graces  abilities  of  a  high  order.  ■  Skilled  in 
every  accomplishment,  she  danced,  and 
sang,  and  drcAV,  and  pla^^ed  better  than  her 
fellows ;  she  spoke  several  modern  lan- 
guages fluently,  and  even  caught  up  their 
local  dialects  with  a  quickness  quite  marvel- 
ous. She  could  Avarble  the  Venetian  barca- 
role with  all  the  soft  accents  of  an  Adriatic 
tongue,  or  sing  the  Bauerlied  of  the  Tyrol 
Avitli  CA^ery  cadence  of  the  peasant's  fancy. 
With  a  memory  so  retentive  that  she  could 
generally  repeat  Avhat  she  had  once  read 
over  attentively,  she  had  poAvers  of  mimicry 
that  enabled  her  to  produce  at  Avill  every- 
thing noticeable  that  crossed  her.  A  vivid 
fancy,  too,  threw  its  glittering  light  over 
all  these  faculties,  so  that  even  the  com- 
mon-place incidents  of  daily  life  grouped 
themselves  dramatically  in  her  mind,  and 
events  the  least  striking  Avei'c  made  the 
origin  of  situation  and  sentmient,  biulliant 
Avith  wit  and  poetry. 


'HE  hasn't  your  stuff  IN  HIM,  DAVY,"  CRIED  THE  OT-D  MAN,  IN  ECSTACY  ;  AND  A  VER"? 
SLIGHT  FLUSH  ROSE  TO  THE  OTHER'S  CHEEK  AT  THE  WORDS,  BUT  WHETHER  OF  PRIDE 
OR   SHAME,    OR  PLEASURE,    IT   WERE   HARD  TO   SAY.      (P.    412.) 
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Great  as  all  those  advantages  were,  they 
were  aided,  and  not  inconsiderabl}',  by 
other  and  adventitious  ones.  She  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  g-reat  heiress.  How,  and 
when,  and  why  this  credit  attached  to  her, 
it  were  hard  to  say  ;  assuredly  she  had 
never  given  it  any  impulse.  She  spoke, 
indeed,  constantly  of  her  father — her  only 
living  relation  —  as  of  one  who  never 
grudged  her  any  indulgence,  and  slie  show- 
ed her  schoolfellows  the  handsome  presents 
which  from  time  to  time  he  sent  her  ;  these 
in  their  costliness — so  unlike  the  gifts 
common  to  her  age — may  possibly  have  as- 
sisted the  belief  in  her  great  wealth.  But 
however  founded,  the  impression  prevailed 
that  she  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  mil- 
lions, and  in  the  course  of  destiny,  to  be 
what  her  companions  called  her  in  jest — a 
princess. 

Nor  did  the  designation  seem  ill  applied. 
Of  all  the  traits  her  nature  exhibited,  none 
seemed  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  "birth." 
The  admixture  of  timidity  and  haughti- 
ness, that  blended  gentleness  with  an  air 
of  command,  a  certain  instinctive  accep- 
tance of  whatever  deference  was  shown  her 
as  a  matter  of  right  a)id  due,  all  spoke  of 
"  blood  ; "  and  her  walk,  her  voice,  her 
slightest  gesture,  were  in  keeping  with  this 
impression.  Even  they  who  liked  her 
least,  and  were  most  Jealous  of  her  fasci- 
nation, never  called  her  princess  in  any 
mockery.  Xo,  strange  enough,  tlie  title 
was  employed  with  all  the  significance  of 
respect,  and  as  such  did  she  receive  it. 

If  it  were  not  that,  in  her  capricious 
moods,  nature  has  molded  stranger  coun- 
terfeits than  this,  we  might  incur  some 
risk  of  incredulity  from  our  reader  Avhen  we 
say  that  the  princess  was  no  other  than 
Grog  Davis's  daughter  ! 

Davis  had  been  a  man  of  stratagems 
from  his  very  beginning  in  life.  All  liis 
gains  had  been  acquired  by  dexterity 
and  trick.  Whatever  he  had  accomplish- 
ed was  won  as  at  a  game  where  some 
other  paid  the  loss.  His  mind,  conse- 
quently, fashioned  itself  to  the  condition 
in  which  he  lived,  and  sharpness,  and 
shrewdness,  and  over-reaching  seemed  to 
him  not  alone  the  only  elements  of  success, 
but  the  only  qualities  worth  honoring.  He 
had  seen  honesty  and  iml)ecility  so  often 
in  company,  that  he  thought  them  convert- 
ible terms;  and  yet  this  man — "leg," 
outcast,  knave  that  he  was — rose  above  all 
the  re*alities  of  a  life  of  roguery  in  one  as- 
piration— to  educate  his  child  in  purity,  to 
screen  her  from  tho  contamination  of  his 
own  set,  to  bring  her  up  among  all  the  re- 
fining influences  of  care  and  culture,  and 
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make  her,  as  he  said  to  himself,  "the 
eciual  of  the  best  lady  in  the  land  !  "  To 
place  her  among  the  well-born  and  wealthy, 
to  have  her  where  her  origin  could  not  be 
traced,  where  no  clew  would  connect  her 
witii  himself,  had  cost  him  a  greater  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  than  the  deepest  scheme 
he  held  ever  plotted  on  the  turf.  That 
exchange  of  references  on  which  Madame 
Godarde's  exclusiveness  so  peremptorily 
insisted  was  only  to  be  met  at  heavy  cost. 
The  distinguished  baronet  who  stood  spon- 
sor to  Grog  Davis's  respectability  received 
cash  for  the  least  promising  of  ])romissory 
notes  in  return,  and  the  lady  who  waited 
on  Madame  Godarde  in  her  brougham  "  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  person  who 
was  to  have  chai'ge  of  her  young  relative,'' 
was  the  distracted  mother  of  a  foolish 
young  man  who  had  given  bills  to  Davis 
for  several  thousands,  and  who,  by  this 
special  mission,  obtained  possession  of  the 
documents.  In  addition  to  these  direct, 
there  were  many  other  indirect  sacrifices. 
Grog  was  obliged  for  a  season  to  forego  all 
the  habits  and  profits  of  his  daily  life,  to 
live  in  a  sort  of  respectable  seclusion,  his 
servants  in  mourning,  and  himself  in  the 
deepest  sable  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  who  had 
died  twelve  years  before.  In  fact,  he  had 
to  take  out  a  species  of  moral  iiaturaliza- 
tion,  the  details  of  which  seemed  intermi- 
nable, and  served  to  convince  him  that  re- 
spectability was  not  the  easy,  indolent  thing 
he  had  hitherto  imagined  it. 

If  Davis  had  been  called  on  to  furnish  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  tran- 
saction, the  sum  spent  in  the  accom])lish- 
ment  of  this  feat  would  have  astonished 
his  assignee.  As  he  said  himself,  "Fifteen 
hundred  wouldn't  see  him  through  it."  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  amount  so  repre- 
sented comprised  the  very  worst  of  bad 
debts,  but  Grog  cared  little  for  that;  his 
theory  was  that  there  wasn't  the  difference 
between  a  guinea  and  a  jiound  in  the  best 
bill  from  Baring's  and  the  worst  paper  in 
Holywell  street.  "  You  can  always  get 
either  your  money  or  your  money's  worth," 
said  he,  "  and  very  frequently  the  last  is 
the  better  of  the  two." 

If  it  was  a  proud  day  for  the  father  as 
he  consigned  his  daughter  to  Madame 
Godarde's  care,  it  was  no  less  a  happy  one 
for  Lizzy  Davis,  as  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  companions  of  her  own  age,  atid 
surrounded  with  all  the  occupations  and 
appliances  of  a  life  of  elegance.  Bi'ought 
up  from  infancy  in  a  small  school  in  a  re- 
tired part  of  Cornwall,  she  had  only  known 
her  father  during  the  two  or  three  o3 
months  of  that  probationary  course  of  re= 
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spectability  wo  have  filluded  to.  With  all 
ills  affection  for  liis  child,  and  every  desii-e 
to  give  it  utterance,  Davis  was  so  conscious 
of  his  own  defects  in  education,  and  the 
blemishes  wliich  his  tone  of  mind  and 
thought  would  inevitably  exhibit,  tinit  he 
had  to  preserve  a  sort  of  estrangement  to- 
ward her,  and  guard  himself  against  what- 
ever might  prejudice  him  in  her  esteem. 
If,  then,  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness 
and  liberality  he  gained  on  her  affection, 
there  was  that  in  his  cold  and  distant  man- 
ner that  as  totally  repelled  all  confidence. 
To  escape  from  the  dull  uniformity  of  that 
dreary  home,  where  avisitor  never  entered, 
-nor  any  intercourse  Avitli  the  world  was 
maintained,  to  a  scene  redolent  of  life, 
with  gay,  light-hearted  associates,  all  pur- 
suing the  same  sunny  paths,  to  engage  her 
brilliant  faculties  in  a  variety  of  congenial 
pursuits  wherein  there  was  only  so  much 
of  difficulty  as  inspired  zeal,  to  enter  on 
an  existence  wherein  each  day  imparted 
the  sense  of  new  acquirement,  was  a  hap- 
piness that  verged  on  ecstasy.  It  needed 
not  all  the  flatteries  that  surrounded  her 
to  make  this  seem  a.  paradise  ;  but  she  had 
tiiese,  too,  and  in  so  many  ways.  Some 
loved  her  light-hearted ness,  and  that  gay 
spirit  that  floated  like  an  atmosphere  about 
her;  others  praised  her  gracefulness  and 
her  beauty  ;  some  preferred  to  these,  those 
versatile  gifts  of  mind  that  gave  her  the 
mastery  over  Avhatever  she  desired  to  learn  ; 
and  there  were  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
great  fortune  she  was  to  have,  and  the 
great  destiny  that  awaited  her. 

How  often  in  the  sportive  levity  of  hap- 
py girlhood  had  they  asked  her  what  life 
she  should  choose  for  herself — what  sta- 
tion, and  what  land  to  live  in.  They  ques- 
tioned her  in  all  sincerity,  believing  she 
had  but  to  wish,  to  have  the  existence  that 
])leased  her.  Then  what  tender  caresses 
followed  !  what  flattering  entreaties  that 
the  dear  princess  would  not  forget  Jose- 
phine, or  Gertrude,  or  Julia,  in  the  days 
of  her  greatness,  but  would  recognize  those 
who  had  been  her  loved  schoolfellows  years 
before  ! 

"  What  a  touchstone  of  your  tact  will  it 
be,  Lizzy,  when  you're  a  duchess,"  said  one, 
"to  meet  one  of  us  in  a  watering-place,  or 
on  a  steamboat,  and  to  explain,  delicately 
enough  not  to  hurt  us,  to  his  gi'ace  tlie 
duke, that  you  knew  us  as  girls,  and  how 
provoking  if  you  should  call  me  Jano  or 
Clara  ! " 

"And  then  the  charming  condescension 
of  your  inquiry  if  we  were  married,  though 
a  half-bashful  and  an  awkward-looking 
man  should  be  standing  by  at  our  inter- 


view, waiting  to  be  presented,  and  afraid 
to  be  si)oken  to.  Or  worse  than  that,  the 
long,  tcri'ible  pauses  in  conversation,  which 
show  how  afraid  you  are  lest  we  should 
tumble  into  reminiscences." 

"■  Oh,  Lizzy,  darling,"  cried  another, 
"  do  be  a  duchess  for  a  moment,  and  show 
how  you  would  treat  us  all.  It  Avould  be 
charming." 

"  You  seem  to  be  forgetting,  mesdames," 
said  she  haughtily,  "what  an  upstart  you 
are  making  of  me.  This  wondrous  eleva- 
tion, which  is  at  once  to  make  me  forget 
my  friends  and  myself,  does  not  present  to 
my  eyes  the  same  dazzling  effect.  In  fact, 
I  can  imagine  myself  a  duchess  to-morrow 
without  losing  eitlier  my  self-respect  or  my 
memory." 

"  Daisy,  dearest,  do  not  be  angry  with 
us,"  cried  one,  addressing  her  by  the  pet 
name  which  they  best  loved  to  call  her. 

*■  I  am  rather  angry  with  myself  that  I 
should  leave  no  better  impression  behind 
me.  Yes,"  added  she,  in  a  tone  of  sad' 
ness,  "I  am  going  away." 

''  Oh,  darling  Lizzy — oh,  Daisy,  don't 
say  so,"  broke  out  so  many  voices  togetlier. 

"Too  true!  dearest  friends,"  said  she, 
throwing  her  arms  around  those  nearest 
her.  "I  only  learned  it  this  morning. 
Madame  Godarde  came  to  my  room  to  say 
papa  had  written  for  me,  and  would  come 
over  to  fetch  me  in  about  a  fortnight.  I 
ought  doubtless  to  be  so  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  going  home  ;  but  I  have  no  mother 
— I  have  not  either  brother  or  sister  ;  and 
here,  amidst  you,  I  have  every  tie  that  can 
attach  the  heart.  When  shall  I  ever 
live  again  amidst  such  loving  hearts  ? — 
when  shall  life  be  the  hapjiy  dream  I  have 
felt  it  here?" 

"But  think  of  us,  Daisy,  forlorn  and 
deserted,"  cried  one,  sobbing. 

"Yes,  Lizzy,"  broke  in  another,  "ima- 
gine the  day-by-day  disappointments  that 
will  break  on  us  as  we  discover  that  this 
pleasure  or  that  spot  owed  its  charm  to 
you — that  it  was  your  voice  made  the  air 
melody — your  accents  gave  the  words  their 
feeling  !  Fancy  us  as  we  find  out — as  find 
out  we  must — that  the  affection  wo  bore 
you  bound  us  into  one  sisterhood — " 

"  Oh  !  "  burst  Lizzy  in,  "  do  let  me  car- 
ry away  some  of  my  lieart  to  him  who 
should  have  it  all,  and  make  not  my  last 
moments  with  you  too  painful  to  bear. 
Remember,  too,  that  it  is  but  a  passing 
separation  ;  we  can  and  we  will  write  to 
each  other.  Til  never  weary  of  hearing  all 
about  you  and  this  dear  spot.  There's  not 
a  rosebud  opening  to  the  morning  air  but 
will  bring   some  fragrance  to   my  heart ; 
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and  that  dear  old  window  !  how  often  shall 
I  sit  at  it  in  fancy,  and  look  over  the  fair 
plain  before  ns.  Bethink  you,  too,  that  1 
am  only  the  first  launched  into  that  wide 
ocean  of  life  where  we  are  all  to  meet  here- 
after. " 

"And  be  the  dear,  dear  friends  we  now 
are,"  cried  another.  And  so  they  hung 
upon  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  bathing  her 
soft  tresses  with  their  tears,  and  indulging 
in  all  the  rapture  of  that  sorrow  no  ecstasy 
of  joy  can  equal. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOME   DOINGS   OF    MR.    DRISCOLL. 

*' There  it  is,  Bella,"  said  Kellett,  as  he 
entered  the  cottage  at  nightfall,  and  threw 
a  sealed  letter  on  the  table.  "  I  hadn't  the 
courage  to  open  it.  A  fellow  came  into 
the  office  and  said,  'Tsone  Kellett  here? 
This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn. 
He  was  Mister,  and  /  was  one  Kellett. 
Wasn't  I  low  enough  Avhen  I  couldn't  say  a 
word  to  it  ? — wasn't  I  down  in  the  world 
when  I  had  to  bear  it  in  silence  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  read  it  for  you  ? "  said  she, 
gently. 

"  Dj^,  darling  ;  but  before  you  begin, 
give  me  a  glass  of  whisky  and  water. 
I  want  courage  for  it,  and  something  tells 
me,  Bella,  I'll  need  courage  too." 

"Come,  come,  papa,  this  is  not  like 
yourself  ;  this  is  not  the  old  Albuera  spirit 
yoa  are  so  justly  proud  of." 

"  Five-and- thirty  years' hard  struggling 
with  the  world  never  improved  a  man's 
pluck.  There  wasn't  a  fellow  in  the  buffs 
had  more  life  in  him  than  Paul  Kellett.  It 
was  in  general  orders  never  to  sell  my  traps 
or  camp  furniture  when  I  was  reported 
missing ;  for,  as  General  Pack  said,  '  Kel- 
lett is  sure  to  turn  up  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after.'  And  look  at  me  now!"  cried 
he,  bitterly;  "and  as  to  selling  me  out, 
they  don't  show  me  much  mercv,  Bella,  do 
they?" 

.  She  made  no  reply,  but  slowly  proceeded 
to  break  the  seal  of  the  letter. 

"  What  a  hurry  ye're  in  to  read  bad 
news,"  cried  ho,  peevishly;  "can't  you 
Avait  till  I  finish  this  ?"  And  he  pointed 
to  the  glass,  which  he  sipped  slowly,  like 
one  wishing  to  linger  over  it. 

A  half  melancholy  smile  was  all  her  an- 
swer, and  he  Avent  on  : 

"  I'm  as  sure  of  what's  in  that  letter  there 
as  if  I  read  it  Now,  mark  my  words, 
and  I'll  just  tell  you  the  contents  of  it. 
Kcllett's  Court  is  sold,  the  first  sale  con- 


firmed, and  the  master's  report  on  your 
poor  mother's  charge  is  unfavorable.  T'here's 
not  a  perch  of  the  old  estate  left  us,  and 
we']'e  neither  more  nor  less  than  beggars. 
There  it  is  for  you  in  plain  English." 

"Let  us  learn  the  worst  at  once,  then," 
said  she,  resolutely,  as  she  opened  the 
letter. 

"Who  told  you  that  was  the  worst  ?  " 
broke  he  in,  angrily.  *'The  worst  isn't 
over  for  the  felon  in  the  dock  when  the 
judge  has  finished  the  sentence,  there's  the 
'  drop  '  to-  come,  after  that." 

"Father,  father!"  cried  she,  pitifully, 
"be  yourself  again.  Remember  what  you 
said  the  other  niglit,  that  if  we  had  poor 
Jack  back  again  you'd  not  be  afraid  to 
face  life  in  some  new  Avorld  beyond  the 
seas,  and  care  little  for  hardship.s  or  hum- 
ble fortune  if  we  could  only  bo  together." 

"I  was  dreaming,  I  suppose,"  muttered 
he,  dogged Iv. 

"No;  you  were  speaking  out  of  the 
fullness  of  your  love  and  affection  ;  you 
were  showing  me  how  little  the  accidents 
of  fortune  touch  the  happiness  of  those 
resolved  to  walk  humbly,  and  that  once 
divested  of  that  repining  spirit  which  was 
ever  recalling  the  past,  we  should  confront 
the  life  before  us  more  light  of  heart  than 
Ave  have  felt  for  many  a  year." 

"I  wonder  Avhat  put  it  in  my  head," 
muttered  he,  in  the  same  despondent  tone. 

"Your  own  stout  heart  put  it  there. 
You  Avere  recalling  Avhat  young  Conway 
was  telling  us  about  poor  Jack's  plans  and 
projects  ;  and  how,  when  the  Avar  was  over, 
he'd  get  the  sultan  to  grant  him  a  patch 
of  land  close  to  the  Bosphorus,  Avhere  he'd 
build  a  little  kiosk  for  us  all,  and  we'd 
grow  our  OAvn  corn  and  haA^e  our  own  vines 
and  fig-trees,  seeking  for  nothing  but  Avhat 
our  own  industry  should  give  us." 

"Dreams,  dreams!"  said  he,  sighing 
drearily.  "  You  may  read  the  letter  now." 
And  she  began  : 

"Sir, — By  direction  of  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
commissioners,  having  overruled  the  objec- 
tions submitted  by  him,  Avill  on  Tuesday 
next  proceed  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  of 
Kellett's  Court,  GorestoAvn,  and  Kilma- 
ganny,  free  of  all  charges  and  incumbrances 
thereon,  Avhether  by  marriage  settlement — " 

"  I  told  you — that's  just  what  I  was 
saying,"  burst  in  Kellett;  "there's  not 
sixpence  left  us  ! " 

She  ran  hurriedly  over  to  herself  the  tire- 
some intricacies  that  followed,  till  she  came 
to  the  end,  where  a  brief  postscript  ran  : 
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"As  your  name  is  nmong those  to  be  re- 
duced in  consc(iuenco  of  the  hite  treasury 
order  regarding  the  customs,  Mr.  Dunn 
liojies  you  will  lose  no  time  in  providing 
yourself  with  another  eni])loyinent,  to  which 
end  he  will  willingly  contribute  any  aid  in 
liis  })ower." 

A  wild,  hysterical  burst  of  laughter  broke 
from  Kellett  as  she  ceased. 

'•  Isn't  there  any  more  good  news,  Bella  ? 
Look  over  it  carefully,  darling,  and  you'll 
surely  discover  something  else." 

The  terrible  expression  of  his  face  shock- 
ed her,  and  she  could  make  no  reply. 

"I'll  wager  a  crown,  if  you  search  well, 
you'll  see  something  about  sending  me  to 
jail,  or,  maybe,  trans[)orting  me. — Who's 
that  knocking  at  the  door  there  ?  "  cried 
he,  angrily,  as  a  very  loud  noise  resounded 
through  the  little  cottage. 

'"Tis  a  gentleman  without  wants  to 
speak  to  the  master,"  said  the  old  woman, 
entering. 

"  I'm  engaged,  and  can't  see  anybody," 
rejoined  Kellett,  sternly. 

"  He  says  it's  the  same  if  he  could  see 
Miss  Bella,"  reiterated  the  old  woman. 

*'' He  can't,  then  ;  she's  engaged  too." 

The  woman  still  lingered  at  the  door, 
as  if  she  expected  some  change  of  purpose. 

"  Don't  you  hear  me  ? — don't  you  un- 
derstand what  I  said  ?  "  cried  he  passion- 
ately. 

*'  Tell  him  that  your  master  cannot  see 
him,"  said  Bella. 

'•If  I  don't  make  too  bould — if  it's  not 
too  free  of  me — maybe  you'd  excuse  the 
liberty  I'm  taking,"  said  a  man,  holding 
the  door  slightly  o])en,  and  projecting  a 
round  bullet-head  and  a  very  red  face  into 
the  room. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Driscoll,"  cried  Bella.  "Mrs. 
Hawkshaw's  brother,  papa,"  whispered  she 
quietly  to  her  father,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  announcement,  made  no  sign. 

"If  Captain  Kellett  would  pardon  my 
intrusion,"  said  Driscoll,  entering  with  a 
most  submissive  air,  "  he'd  soon  see  that 
it  was  at  laste  with  good  intentions  I  came 
out  all  the  way  here  on  foot,  and  a  bad  night 
l)esides — a  nasty  little  drizzling  rain  and 
mud — such  mud  ! "  And  he  held  up  in 
evidence  a  foot  about  the  size  of  an  el- 
phant's. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Driscoll,"  said  Bel- 
la, placing  a  chair  for  him.  "Papa  was 
engaged  with  matters  of  business  when  you 
knocked — some  letters  of  consequence." 

"'  Yes,  miss,  to  be  sure,  and  didn't  want 
to  be  disturbed,"  said  Driscoll,  as  he  sat 
down,    and    wiped   his    heated    forehead. 


"I'm  often  the  same  way  myself:  but 
when  I'm  at  home,  and  want  nobody  to 
disturb  me,  I  put  on  a  little  brown-paper 
cap  I  have,  and  that's  the  sign  no  one's  to 
talk  to  me." 

Kellett  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  conceit, 
and  Driscoll  so  artfully  joined  in  the  emo- 
tion, that  when  it  ceased  they  were  already 
on  terms  of  intimacy. 

"  You  see  what  a  strange  crayture  I  am  ? 
God  help  me,"  said  Driscoll,  sighing.  "I 
have  to  try  as  many  dodges  with  myself  as 
others  does  be  using  with  the  world,  for  my 
poor  head  goes  wanderin'  away  about  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  and  I'm  never  sure  it 
will  think  of  what  1  want." 

''That's  a  sad  case,"  said  Kellett,  com- 
passionately. 

"  I  Avas  like  everybody  else  till  I  had  the 
fever,"  continued  Driscoll,  confidentially. 
"  It  Avas  the  spotted  fever,  not  the  scarlet 
fever,  d'ye  mind  ;  and  when  I  came  out  of 
it  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  I  was  the  same 
as  a  child,  simple  and  innocent.  You'd 
laugh  now  if  I  told  you  what  I  did  with  the 
first  half-crown  I  got.  I  bought  a  bag  of 
marbles  !" 

And  Kellett  did  laugh  heartily  ;  less,  per- 
haps, at  the  circumstance  than  at  the  man- 
ner and  look  of  him  who  told  it. 

"  Ay,  faith,  marbles!"  muttered -Dris- 
coll to  himself;  "'tis  a  game  I'm  mighty 
fond  of." 

"  Will  you  take  a  little  whisky-and-wa- 
ter  ?  Hot  or  cold  ?  "  asked  Kellett,  cour- 
teously. 

"Just  a  taste,  to  take  off  the  deadness 
of  the  water,"  said  Driscoll.  "  I'm  obleeged 
to  be  as  cautious  as  if  I  was  walkin'  on 
eggs.  Dr.  Dodd  says  to  me,  '  Terry,'  says 
he,  '  you  had  never  much  brains  in  your 
best  days,  but  now  you're  only  a  sheet  of 
thin  paper  removed  from  an  idiot,  and  if 
you  touch  spirits  it's  all  up  with  you.'" 

"  That  Avas  plain  sj^jcaking,  anyhoAv," 
said  Kellett,  smiling. 

"Y"es,"  said  Driscoll,  while  he  seemed 
struggling  to  call  up  some  reminiscence  ; 
and  then,  having  succeeded,  said,  "ay, 
'There's  five-and-twenty  in  SAvift's  this, 
minute,'  said  he,  'with  their  heads  shaved, 
and  in  blue  cotton  dressing-gowns,  more 
sensible  than  yourself.'  But  you  see,  there 
Avas  one  thing  in  my  favor,  I  was  always 
harmless." 

The  compassionate  expression  with 
Avhich  Kellett  listened  to  this  declaration 
guaranteed  how  completely  the  speaker  had 
engageti  his  sympathy. 

"  Well,  Avell,"  continued  Driscoll,  "  may- 
be I'm  just  as  ha})py,  ay.  hap})ier  than  ever 
I  was!    Every  one   is  kind   and  good-na- 
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turcd  to  mo  now.  Nobody  takes  offense  at 
what  I  say  or  do  ;  they  know  well  in  their 
hearts  that  I  don't  mean  any  liarm." 

"  Tliat  you  don't,"  broke  in  BeUa, whose 
gratitude  for  many  a  passing  word  of  kind- 
ness, as  he  met  her  of  a  morning,  willing- 
ly seized  u\)0\\  the  opportunity  for  acknow- 
ledgment. 

"My  daughter  has  often  told  mo  of  the 
kind  way  you  always  spoke  to  her." 

"Think  of  that,  now,"  muttered  Terry 
to  himself  ;  "  and  I  saying  all  the  while  to 
my  own  heart,  '  'Tis  a  proud  man  you  ought 
to  be  to-day,  Terry  Driscoll,  to  be  giving 
"Good-morning"  to  Miss  Kellett,  of  Kel- 
letfs  Court,  the  best  ould  blood  in  your 
own  county.'" 

"Your  health,  Driscoll — your  health," 
cried  Kellett,  warmly.  "  Let  your  head  be 
where  it  will,  your  heart's  in  the  right 
place,  anyhow." 

"  Do  you  say  so,  now  ?  "  asked  he,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  one  putting  a  most 
anxious  question. 

"  I  do,  and  I'd  swear  it,"  cried  Kellett, 
resolutely.  "'Tis  too  clever  and  too  'cute 
the  world's  grown  ;  they  were  better  times 
when  there  was  more  good  feeling  and  less 
learning." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  it  was  the  remark  I 
made  to  my  sister  Mary  the  night  before 
last,"  broke  in  Driscoll.  "'What  is 
there,'  says  I,  '  that  Miss  Kellett  can't 
teach  them  ?  they  know  the  rule  of  three 
and  What's-his-name's  Questions  as  well  as 
I  know  my  prayers.  You  don't  want  them 
to  learn  mensuration  and  the  use  of  the 
globes  ?'  'I'll  send  them  to  a  school  in 
France,'  says  she  ;  '  it's  the  only  way  to  be 
genteel.'" 

"  To  a  school  in  France  ?"  cried  Bella  ; 
"  and  is  that  really  determined  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  '"they're  to  go  immediate- 
ly, and  ye  see  that  was  the  reason  I  walked 
out  here  in  the  rain  to-night.  I  said  to 
myself,  'Terry,'  says  I,  'they'll  never  say 
a  word  about  this  to  Miss  Kellett  till  the 
quarter  is  up  ;  be  off,  now,  and  break  it  to 
her  at  once.' " 

■"It  was  so  like  your  own  kin'd  heart," 
burst  out  Bella. 

"Yes,"  muttered  Driscoll,  as  if  in  a 
reverie,  "  that's  the  only  good  o'  me  now,  I 
can  think  of  what  will  be  of  use  to  others." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  we  were  in  a  vein  of 
good  luck,  Bella  ?  "  said  Kellett,  between 
his  teeth ;  "didn't  I  say  awhile  ago  there 
was  more  coming  ?  " 

"  '  But,'  says  I  to  Mar}^"  continued 
Driscoll,  "'you  must  take  care  to  recom- 
mend Miss  Kellett  among  your  friends — '" 

Kellett  dashed  his  glass  down  with  such 


force  on  the  table  as  to  frighten  Driscoll, 
whose  speech  was  thus  abruptly  cut  short, 
and  the  two  men  sat  staring  fixedly  at  each 
other.  The  expression  of  poor  Terry's  va- 
cant face,  in  which  a  struggling  effort  to 
deprecate  anger  was  the  solitary  emotion 
readable,  so  overcame  Kellett's  passion, 
that,  stooping  over,  he  grasped  the  other's 
hand  warmly,  and  said, 

"  You're  a  kind-hearted  creature,  and 
you'd  never  hurt  a  living  soul.  I'm  not  an- 
gry with  you." 

"Thank  you.  Captain  Kellett — thank 
you,"  cried  the  other,  hurriedly,  and  wiped 
his  brow,  like  one  vainly  endeavoring  to 
follow  out  a  chain  of  thought  collectedly. 
"  Who  is  this  told  me  that  you  had  another 
daughter  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Kellett ;  "I  have  a  son." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  so  it  was  a  son,  they 
said,  and  a  fine  strapping  young  fellow,  too. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"He's  with  his  regiment,  the  Ei lies,  in 
the  Crimea." 

"  Dear  me,  now,  to  think  of  that, — 
fighting  the  French  just  the  way  his  father 
did." 

'•No,"   said   Kellett,   smiling,  "it's  the. 
Russians  he's  fighting,  and  the  French  are 
helping  him  to  do  it." 

"  That's  better  any  day,"  said  Driscoll  : 
"two  to  one  is  a  pleasanter  match.  And 
so  he's  in  the  Eifles  ?"  And  here  he  laid 
his  head  on  his  hand  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  "Is  he  a  captain  ?"  asked  he, 
after  a  long  pause. 

"No,  not  yet,"  said  Kellett,  while  his 
cheek  flushed  at  the  evasion  he  Avas  prac- 
ticing. 

"  Well,  ma^-be  he  will  soon,"  resumed 
the  other,  relapsing  once  more  into  deep 
thought.  "  There  was  a  young  fellow 
joined  them  in  Cork  just  before  they  sailed, 
and  I  lent  him  thirty  shillings,  and  he 
never  paid  me.  I  wonder  what  became  of 
him  ?     M aybe  he's  killed. " 

"Just  as  likely,"  said  Kellett,  careless- 

"Now,  would  your  son  be  able  to  make 
him  out  for  me  ? — not  for  the  sake  of  the 
money,  for  I  wouldn't  speak  of  it,  but  out 
of  regard  for  him,  for  I  took  a  liking  to 
hini  ;  he  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  and 
bold  as  a  lion." 

"  He  mightn't  be  in  Jack's  battalion,  or 
he  might,  and  Jack  not  know  him.  What 
was  his  name  ?  "  said  Kellett,  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

"I'll  tell  you  if  you  pledge  your  word 
you'll  never  say  a  syllable  about  the  money 
for  I  can't  think  but  he  forgot  it." 

"I'll  never  breathe  a  word  about  it." 
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"  And  will  you  ask  your  son  all  about 
him — if  he  likes  the  sarvice,  or  if  he'd 
rather  be  at  home,  and  how  it  agrees  with 
him?" 

"And  the  name?" 

"The  name? — I  wrote  it  down  on  a  bit 
of  paper  just  for  my  own  memory's  sake, 
for  I  forget  everything — the  name  is  Con- 
way— Charles  Couway." 

''  Why,  that's  the  very—"  When  he  got 
so  far,  a  warning  look  from  Bella  arrested 
Kellett's  voice,  and  he,  ceased  speaking, 
looking  eagerly  at  his  daughter  for  some 
explanation.  Had  he  not  been  so  anxious 
for  some  clew  to  her  meaning,  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the 
intense  keenness  of  the  glance  DriscoU 
turned  from  the  countenance  of  the  father 
to  that  of  the  daughter.  She,  however, 
marked  it,  and  with  such  significance,  that 
a  deathlike  sickness  crept  suddenly  over 
her,  and  she  sank  slowly  down  into  a  seat. 

"  You  Avere  saying,  '  That's  the  very — '  " 
said  Driscoll,  repeating  the  words,  and 
waiting  for  the  conclusion. 

*■'  The  very  name  we  read  in  a  newspa- 
per," said  Bella,  who,  with  a  sort  of  vague 
instinct  of  some  necessity  for  concealment, 
at  once  gave  this  evasive  reply  :  "  He  vol- 
unteered for  somewhere,  or  was  first  inside 
a  battery,  or  did  something  or  other  very 
courageous." 

"It  wasn't  killed  he  was?"  said  Dris- 
coll, in  his  habitual  tone. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Kellett,  "he  was  all 
safe." 

"Isn't  it  a  queer  thing?  but  I'd  like  to 
hear  of  him  !  There  was  some  Conways 
connections  of  my  mother's,  and  I  can't 
get  it  out  of  my  head  but  he  might  be  one 
of  them.  It's  not  a  common  name,  like 
Driscoll." 

"  Well,  Jack  will,  maybe,  be  able  to  tell 
you  about  him,"  said  Kellett,  still  under 
the  spell  of  Bella's  caution. 

"If  you  would  tell  me  on  what  points 
you  want  to  be  informed,"  said  Bella,  "I 
shall  be  writing  to  my  brother  in  a  day  or 
two.  Are  there  any  distinct  questions  you 
wish  to  be  answered?" 

The  calm  but  searching  glance  that  ac- 
companied these  few  >vords  gradually  gave 
way  to  an  expression  of  pity  as  Bella  gazed 
at  the  hopeless  imbecility  of  poor  Driscoll's 
face,  wherein  not  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
now  lingered.  It  was  as  if  the  little  strug- 
gle of  intellect  had  so  exhausted  him  that 
he  was  incapable  of  any  further  effort  of 
reason.  And  there  he  sat,  waiting  till  the 
returning  tide  of  thought  should  flow  back 
upou  his  stranded  intelligence. 

"  Would  you  like  him  to  be  questioned 


about  the  family?"  said  she,  looking  good- 
naturedly  at  him. 

"  Yes,  miss — yes,"  said  he,  half  dream- 
ily ;  "that  is,  I  wouldn't  like  my  own 
name,  poor  crayture  as  I  am,  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  if  you  could  anyways  find  out 
if  he  was  one  of  the  Conways  of  Abcrged- 
ley — they  were  my  mother's  people — if  you 
could  find  out  that  for  me,  it  would  be  a 
great  comfort." 

"I'll  charge  myself  with  the  commis- 
sion," said  Bella,  writing  down  the  words, 
"  Conway  of  Abergedley." 

"Now  there  was  something  else,  if  my 
poor  head  could  only  remember  it,"  said 
Driscoll,  whose  countenance  displayed  the 
most  complete  picture  of  a  puzzled  intelli- 
gence. 

"Mix  yourself  another  tumbler,  and 
you'll  think  of  it  by-and-by,"  said  Kellett, 
courteously. 

"Yes,"  muttered  Driscoll,  accepting  the 
sugo-estion  at  once.  "It  was  something 
about  mustard-seed,  I  think,"  added  he, 
after  a  pause  ;  "they  say  it  will  keep  fresh 
for  two  years  if  you  put  in  a  blue  paper 
bag — deep  blue  is  best."  A  look  of  sincere 
compassion  passed  between  Kellett  and  his 
daughter,  and  Driscoll  went  on — "I  don't 
think  it  was  that,  though  I  wanted  to  re- 
member." And  he  fell  into  deep  reflection 
for  several  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  started  abruptly  up,  finished  off  his 
glass,  and  began  to  button  up  his  coat  in 
preparation  for  the  road. 

"Don't  go  till  I  see  what  the  night 
looks  like,"  cried  Kellett,  as  he  left  the 
room  to  examine  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"If  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain any  information,  how  shall  I  com- 
municate with  you?  "  asked  Bella,  address- 
ing him  hastily,  as  if  to  profit  by  the  mo- 
ment of  their  being  alone. 

Driscoll  looked  fixedly  at  her  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  and  gradually  the  expression 
of  his  face  settled  down  into  its  habitual 
cast  of  unmeaning  imbecility,  while  he 
merely  muttered  to  himself,  "  No  evidence 
— throw  out  the  bills." 

She  repeated  her  question,  and  in  a  voide 
to  show  that  she  believed  herself  well  un- 
derstood. 

'•'Yes!"  said  he,  with  a  vacant  grin — 
"  yes  !  but  they  don't  agree  with  every- 
body." 

"  There's  a  hit  of  a  moon  out  now,  and 
the  rain  has  stopped,"  said  Kellett,  enter- 
ing, "so  that  it  wouldn't  be  friendly  to 
detain  you." 

"Good-night,  good-night,"  said  Dris- 
coll, hurriedly  ;  "  that  spirit  is  got  up  to 
my  head.     I  feel  it.     A  pleasant  journey 
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to  jon  both,  and  bo  sure  to  remember  me 
to  Mrs.  Miller.'*'  And  with  these  incohe- 
rent words  he  hastened  away,  and  his  voice 
was  soon  heard  singing  cheerily,  as  he 
plodded  his  way  toward  Dublin. 

"That's  the  greatest  affliction  of  all," 
said  Kellett,  as  he  sat  down  and  sipped 
his  glass.  "  There's  nothing  like  having 
one's  faculties,  one's  reason,  clear  and  un- 
clouded. I  wouldn't  be  like  that  poor  fel- 
low there  to  be  as  rich  as  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster." 

"  It  is  a  strange  condition,"  said  Bella, 
thoughtfully.  "  There  were  moments 
when  his  eyes  lighted  np  with  a  peculiar 
significance,  as  if  at  intervals  his  mind  had 
regained  all  its  wonted  vigor.  Did  you  re- 
mark that  ?  " 

'*  Indeed,  I  did  not.  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  said  Kellett,  peevishly.  '"By 
the  way,  why  were  you  so  cautious  about 
Conway  ?  " 

''Just  because  he  begged  that  his  iiame 
might  not  be  mentioned.  He  said  that 
some  trifling  debts  were  still  hanging  over 
him,  from  his  former  extravagance  ;  and 
though  all  in  course  of  liquidation,  he 
dreaded  the  importunate  appeals  of  credi- 
tors, so  certain  to  pour  in  if  they  heard  of 
his  being  in  Dublin." 

"Every  one  has  his  troubles  !" muttered 
Kellett,  as  he  sank  into  a  moody  reflection 
over  his  own,  and  sipped  his  liquor  in 
silence. 

Let  us  now  follow  Driscoll,  who,  having 
turned  the  corner  of  the  lane,  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  cottage,  suddenly  ceased  his 
song  and  walked  briskly  along  toward 
town.  Eapidly  as  he  walked,  his  lips 
moved  more  rapidly  still,  as  he  maintained 
a  kind  of  conversation  with  himself,  burst- 
ing out  from  time  to  time  with  a  laugh,  as 
some  peculiar  conceit  amused  him.  ''To 
be  sure,  a  connection  by  the  mother's  sjde," 
said  he.  "  One  has  aright  to  ask  after  his 
own  relations !  And  for  all  I  know,  my 
grandmother  was  a  Conway.  The  ould 
fool  was  so  near  pokin'  his  foot  in  it,  and 
letting  out  that  he  knew  him  well.  She's 
a  deep  one,  that  daughter  ;  and  it  was  a 
bould  stroke  the  way  siie  spoke  to  me  when 
we  were  alone.  It  was  just  as  much  as  to 
say,  'Terry,  put  your  cards  down,  for  I 
know  your  hand.'  'No,  miss,'  says  I, 
'  I've  a  tlirump  in  the  heel  of  my  fist  that 
ye  never  set  eves  on.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! '  but 
she's  deep  for  all  that — mighty  deep  ;  and 
if  it  was  safe,  I  wish  we  had  her  in  the 
plot  !  Ay  !  but  is  it  safe,  Mr.  Driscoll  ? 
By  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  Terry  Driscoll, 
do  you  belave  she  wouldn't  turn  on  you  ? 
.  She's  a  fine-looking  girl,  too,"  added  he, 


after  an  interval.  "I  wish  I  knew  her 
sweetheart,  for  she  surely  has  one.  Tei'- 
ry,  Terry,  ye  must  bestir  yourself  ;  ye  must 
be  up  early  and  go  to  ])ed  late,  my  boy. 
You're  not  the  man  ye  were  before  ye  had 
that  'faver' — that  spotted  faver  !" — Here 
he  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over.  "  What 
a  poor  crayture  it  has  left  ye — no  memory 
— no  head  for  anything  ! "  And  he  actu- 
ally shook  with  laughter  at  the  thought. 
"  Poor  Terry  Driscoll,  ye  are  to  be  pitied  ! " 
said  he,  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
face.  "  Isn't  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  there's 
no  one  to  look  after  ye  ?  " 


CHArTEK   XIX. 

DRISCOLL    IN     CONFEREXCE. 

"IS'OT  come  in  yet,  sir,  but  he  is  sure  to 
be  back  soon,"  said  Mr.  Clowes,  the  butler, 
to  Terry  Driscoll,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall  of 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn's  house,  about  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  same  night  we  have  spoken 
of  in  our  last  chapter. 

"^  You're  expecting  him  then  ?  "  asked 
Driscoll,  in  his  own  humble  manner. 

"Y'"es,  sir,"  said  Clowes,  looking  at  his 
watch;  "he  ought  to  be  here  now.  We 
have  a  deal  of  business  to  get  through  to- 
night, and  several  appointments  to  keep  : 
but  he'll  see  you,  Mr.  Driscoll.  He  always 
gives  directions  to  admit  yoic  a,t  once." 

"  Does  he  really  ?"  asked  Driscoll,  with 
an  air  of  perfect  innocence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clowes,  in  a  tone  at  once 
easy  and  patronizing,  "he  likes  i/02(.  You 
are  one  of  the  very  few  who  can  amuse 
him.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
him  laugh,  what  I'd  call  a  hearty  laugh, 
except  when  you're  with  him." 

"Isn't  that  quare  now!"  exclaimed 
Driscoll.  "Lord  knows  it's  little  fun  is  in 
me  now  !" 

"  Come  in  and  take  a  chair — charge  you 
nothing  for  the  sitting,"  said  Clowes,  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  smartness  as  he  led  the  way 
into  a  most  comfortably  furnished  little 
room  which  formed  his  own  sanctum. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  colored 
prints  and  drawings  of  great  projected  en- 
terprises— peat  fuel  manufactories  of  splen- 
did pretensions,  American  packet  stations 
on  the  west  coast,  of  almost  regal  architec- 
ture, vied  with  ground  plans  of  public 
parks  and  ornamental  model  farms  ;  fish- 
curing  institutions,  and  smelting-houses, 
and  beetroot  sugar-buildings,  graced  scenes 
of  the  very  wildest  desolation,  and,  by  an 
active  representation  of  life  and  movement. 
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seemed  to  typify  the  wcaltli  and  pros})erity 
which  enterprise  was  sure  to  carry  into  re- 
gions the  very  dreariest  and  least  promis- 
ing. 

*'Afine  tiling  that,  Mr.  Driscoll,"  said 
Clowes,  as  Terry  stood  admiring  a  large 
and  highly-colored  plate,  wherein  several 
steam-engines  were  employed  in  su})plying 
mill-streams  with  water  from  a  vast  lake, 
while  thousands  of  people  seemed  busily 
engaged  in  spade  labor  on  its  borders. 
"  That  is  the  '  Longli  Corrib  Drainage  and 
Fresh  Strawberry  Company,'  capital  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  Chemical  ana- 
lysis has  discovered  that  the  soil  of  drained 
lands,  treated  Avith  a  suitable  admixture  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  strawberry — a 
fruit  whose  properties  are  only  now  receiv- 
ing their  proper  estimate.  The  strawberry, 
you  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  is  a  great  anti- 
scorbutic. Six  strawberries,  taken  in  a 
glass  of  diluted  malic  acid  of  a  morning, 
fasting,  would  restore  the  health  of  those 
fine  fellows  we  are  now  daily  losing  in  such 
numbers  in  the  Crimea.  I  mean,  of  course, 
a  regular  treatment  of  three  months  of  this 
regimen,  with  due  attention  to  diet,  clean- 
liness, and  habit  of  exercise — all  predispos- 
ing elements  removed — all  causes  of  men- 
tal anxiety  withdrawn.  To  this  humane 
discovery  this  great  industrial  speculation 
owes  its  origin.  There,  you  see  the  engines 
at  full  work  ;  the  lake  is  in  process  of  be- 
ing drained,  the  water  being  all  utilized  by 
the  mills  you  see  yonder,  some  of  which 
are  compressing  the  strawberr}^  pi^^P  iiito 
a  paste  for  exportation.  Here  are  the  peo- 
l)le  planting  the  shoots  ;  those  men  in  blue, 
with  the  watering-pots,  are  the  alkaline 
feeders,  who  supply  the  plant  with  the 
chemical  preparation  I  mentioned,  the 
strength  being  duly  marked  by  letters,  as 
you  see.  B.  C.  P.  means  bi-carbonate  of 
potash  ;  S.  C.  S.,  sub-carbonate  of  soda  ; 
and  so  on.  Already,  sir,"  said  he,  raising 
his  voice,  "  we  have  contracts  for  the  sup- 
ply of  twenty-eight  tons  a  week,  and  we 
hope,"  added  he,  with  a  tremulous  fervor 
in  his  voice,  "  to  live  to  see  the  time  when 
the  table  of  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  land 
will  be  graced  by  the  health-conducing 
condiment." 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  wish  you 
success,"  said  Driscoll  ;  while  he  muttered 
under  his  breath  what  sounded  like  a  fer- 
vid prayer  for  the  realization  of  this  bless- 
ed hope. 

"Of  that  we  are  pretty  certain,  sir," 
said  Clowes,  pompously;  "thesbares  are 
now  one  hundred  and  twelve — paid  up  in 
two  calls,  thirty-six  pounds  ten  shillings. 


//f,"  said  Clowes,  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  toward  Mr.  Dunn's  room  meant  to 
indicate  its  owner — "/^e  don't  like  it,  calls 
it  a  bubble,  and  all  that,  but  I  have  known 
him  mistaken,  sir — ay,  and  more  than 
once.  You  may  remember  that  vein  of 
yellow  marble — giallo  antico,  they  call  it — 
"found  on  Martin's  property —  That's  his 
knock ;  here  he  comes  now,"  cried  he, 
hurrying  away  to  meet  his  master,  and 
leaving  the  story  of  his  blunder  unrchited. 
"  AH  right,"  said  Clowes,  re-entering  has- 
tily ;  "you  can  go  in  now.  He  seems  in 
a  precious  humor  to-night,"  added  he,  in  a 
lovv  whisper;  "something  or  other  has 
gone  wrong  with  him." 

Driscoll  had  scarcely  closed  the  inner 
door  of  cloth  that  formed  the  last  security 
of  Davenport  Dunn's  privacy,  when  he 
perceived  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Clowes's 
information.  Dunn's  brow  was  dark  and 
clouded,  his  face  slightly  flushed,  and  his 
eye  restless  and  excited. 

"What  is  it  so  very  pressing,  Driscoll, 
that  couldn't  Avait  till  to-morrow  ?  "  said 
he,  peevishly,  and  not  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  other's  courteous  saluta- 
tion. 

"  I  thought  this  was  the  time  you  liked 
best,"  said  Driscoll,  quietly;  "you  always 
said,  '  Come  to  me  when  I've  done  for  the 
day—'  " 

"  But  who  told  you  I  had  done  for 
the  day  ?  That  pile  of  letters  has  yet  to 
be  answered — many  of  them  I  have  not 
even  read.  The  attorney-general  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes  about  these  prosecu- 
tions, too." 

"  That's  a  piece  of  good  luck,  anyhow," 
said  Driscoll,  quickly, 

"  How  so  ?     What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  could  just  get  a  kind  of  trav- 
eling opinion  out  of  him  about  this  case." 

"What  nonsense  you  talk,"  said  Dunn, 
angrily  ;  "  as  if  a  lawyer  of  standing  and 
ability  would  commit  himself  by  pro- 
nouncing on  a  most  complicated  question, 
the  details  of  which  he  was  to  gather  from 


you 


The  look   and  emphasis  that  ac- 


companied the  last  word  were  to  the  last 
degree  insulting,  but  they  seemed  to  give 
no  oifense  whatever  to  him  to.  whom  they 
were  addressed  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  met 
them  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  droll 
twist  of  the  mouth,  as  he  muttered  half 
to  himself  : 

"  Yes,  God  help  me,  I'll  never  set  the 
Liffey  on  fire  !  " 

"You  might,  though,  if  you  had  it 
heavily  insured,"  said  Dunn,  with  a  savage 
irony  in  his  manner  that  might  well  have 
provoked  rejoinder  ;  but  Driscoll  was  proof 
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against  whatever  he  didn't  want  to  resent, 
and  langhed  pleasantly  at  the  sarcasm. 

^' You  were  dining  at  the  lodge,  I  sup- 
pose, to-day  ?"  asked  he,  eager  to  get  the 
conversation  afloat  at  any  cost. 

"  No,  at  Lusconibe's — the  chief  secre- 
tary's," said  Dunn,  curtly. 

"They  say  he's  a  clever  fellow,"  said 
Driscoll. 

"  They  are  heartily  welcome  to  this 
opinion  who  think  so,"  broke  in  Dunn, 
peevishly.  ''  Let  them  call  him  a  fortunate 
one  if  they  like,  and  they'll  be  nearer  the 
mark. — What  of  this  affair  ?  "  said  he,  at 
last.     "Have  you  found  out  Conway  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  learned  that  he  dined  and 
passed  the  evening  with  ould  Paul  Kcllett. 
He  came  over  to  Ireland  to  bring  him 
some  news  of  his  sou,  who  served  in  the 
same  regiment,  and  so  I  went  out  to  Kel- 
lett  to  pump  them  ;  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  they're  as  close  as  wax.  The  daugh- 
ter beats  all  ever  you  saw  !  she  tried  a 
^  great  stroke  of  cunning  with  me,  but  it 
wouldn't  do." 

'•It  was  your  poor  head  and  the  spotted 
fever — eh  ?  "  said  Dunn,  laughing. 

"Yes,"  said  Driscoll;  "I  never  was 
rightly  myself  since  that. "  And  he  laughed 
heartily. 

"  This  is  too  slow  for  me,  Driscoll  ;  you 
must  find  out  the  young  fellow  at  once, 
and  let  me  see  him.  I  have  read  over  the 
statement  again,  and  it  is  wonderfully 
complete.  Hatchard  has  it  now  before 
him,  and  will  give  me  his  opinion  by  Sun- 
day next.  On  that  same  day  Mr.  Beecher 
is  to  dine  with  me  ;  now  if  you  could 
manage  to  have  Conway  here  on  Monday 
morning,  I'd  probably  be  in  a  condition  to 
treat  openly  with  him." 

"  You're  going  too  fast — too  fast  en- 
tirely," said  Driscoll;  "sure  if  Conway 
sees  the  road  before  him,  he  may  just 
thravel  it  without  us  at  all." 

**  I'll  take  care  he  shall  not  know  which 
path  to  take,  Driscoll  ;  trust  me  for  that. 
Remember  that  the  documents  we  have  are 
all-essential  to  him.  Before  he  sees  one  of 
them  our  terms  must  be  agreed  on." 

"  I'll  have  ten  thousand  paid  down  on 
the  nail.  'Tis  eight  years  I  am  collectin' 
them  papers.  I  bought  that  shooting-lodge 
at  Banthry,  that  belonged  to  the  Beochers, 
just  to  search  the  old  cupboard  in  the 
dinner- room.  It  was  plastered  over  for 
fifty  years,  and  Denis  Magrath  was  the 
only  man  living  knew  where  it  was." 

"  I'm  aware  of  all  that.  -The  discovery 
— if  such  it  prove — was  all  your  own, 
Driscoll  ;  and  as  to  the  money  remunera- 
tion, I'll  not  defraud  you  of  a  sixpence." 


"  There  was  twelve  hundred  pounds," 
continued  Driscoll,  too  full  of  his  own 
train  of  thought  to  think  of  anything  else, 
"  for  a  wretched  ould  place  with  the  roof- 
fallin'  in,  and  every  stack  of  it  rotten  I 
Eight  years  last  Michaelmas — that's  mon- 
ey, let  me  tell  you  !  and  I  never  got  more 
than  thirty  pounds  any  year  out  of  it 
since." 

"You   shall   be  paid,   and  handsomely 
paid." 

"  Y^es,"  said  Terry,  nodding. 

"You  can  have  good  terms  on  either 
side." 

"Yes,    or   a   little  from   both,"  added 
Driscoll,  dryly. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  GROG  DAVIS. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  Grog  Davis  sat 
alone  by  a  solitary  candle  in  his  dreary 
room.  The  fire  had  long  burned  out,  and 
great  pools  of  wet,  di-iven  by  the  beating 
rain  through  the  rickety  sashes,  soaked 
the  ragged  carpet  that  covered  the  floor, 
while  frequent  gusts  of  storm  scattered 
the  slates,  and  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  frail  building. 

To  all  seeming,  he  paid  little  attention 
to  the  poor  and  comfortless  features  of 
the  spot.  A  short  square  bottle  of  Hol- 
lands, and  a  paper  of  coarse  cigars  beside 
him,  seemed  to  offer  sufficient  defense 
against  such  cares,  while  he  gave  up  his 
mind  to  some  intricate  problem  which  he 
was  working  out  with  a  pack  of  cards. 
He  dealt,  and  shuffled,  and  dealt  again, 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  There  was  that 
in  each  motion  of  the  v/rist,  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  finger,  that  bespoke  practiced 
manipulation,  and  a  glance  quick  as  light- 
ning on  the  board  was  enougli  to  show  him 
how  the  game  fared. 

"Passed  twelve  times,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  then  added  aloud,  "  Make  your 
game,  gentlemen,  make  "your  game.  The 
game  is  made.  Red,  thirty-two.  N.ow  for 
it,  Grog,  man  or  a  mouse,  my  boy.    Mouse 

it  is  !  by "  cried  he,  Avith  an  infamous 

oath.  "  Red  wins  !  Confound  the  cards  !" 
cried  he,  dashing  them  on  the  floor. 
"  Two  minutes  ago  I  had  enough  to  live  on 
the  rest  of  my  days.  I  ajipeal  to  any  man 
in  the  room,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  pecu- 
liar defiance  around  him,  "if  he  ever  saw 
such  ill  luck  !  There's  not  another  fellow 
breathing  ever  got  it  like  me  !  "  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  arose  and  walked  up  and 
down    the    chamber,    frowning    savagely. 
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and  turning  glances  of  insolent  meaning 
on  every  side  of  him.  At  last,  a])i)roach- 
ing  the  table,  he  filled  out  a  glass  of  gin 
.and  drank  it  ofT,  and  then,  stooping  down, 
he  gathered  up  the  cards  and  reseated  him- 
self. "Take  you  fifty  on  the  first  ace," 
cried  he,  addressing  an  imaginary  bettor, 
while  he  began  to  deal  out  the  cards  in  two 
separate  heaps.  'MVon!"  exclaimed  he, 
delightedly.  "  Go  you  double  or  quits, 
sir — Any  gentleman  with  another  fifty  ? — 
A  pony  if  you  like,  sir  ? — Done  !  Won 
again,  by  jingo  !  This  is  the  only  game, 
after  all — decided  in  a  second,  I  make 
the  bank,  gentlemen,  two  hundred  in  the 
bank.  Why,  where  are  the  bettors  this 
evening  ?  This  is  only  punting,  gentle- 
men. Any  one  say  five  hundred — four — 
three — one  hundred — for  the  first  knave  ?" 
And  the  cards  fell  from  his  hands  with 
Avondrous  rapidity.  "Now,  if  no  one  is 
inclined  to  play,  let's  have  a  broiled  bone," 
said  he,  rising,  and  bowing  courteously 
around  him. 

"Second  the  motion!"  cried  a  cheery 
voice,  as  the  door  opened  and  Annesley 
Beecher  entered.  "  Why,  Grog,  my  hear- 
ty, I  thought  you  had  a  regular  flock  of 
pigeons  here.  I  heard  you  talking  as  I 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  fancied  you  were 
doing  a  smart  stroke  of  work." 

"What  robbery  have  yow  been  at  with 
that  Avhite  choker  and  that  gimcrack  waist- 
coat ?"  said  Davis,  sulkily. 

"Dining  with  Dunn,  and  a  capital  din- 
ner he  gave  me.  I'm  puzzled  to  say  whe- 
ther I  like  his  wine  or  his  cookery  best." 

"  Were  there  many  there  ?  " 

"None  but  ourselves." 

"  Lord !  how  he  must  have  worked 
you  !"  cried  Davis,  with  an  insolent  grin. 

"Ain't  such  a  flat  as  you  think  me. 
Master  Grog.  Solomon  was  a  Avise  man, 
and  Sampson  a  strong  one,  and  A.  B.  can 
hold  his  own  with  most  '  in  the  ruck.'" 

A  most  contemptuous  look  was  the  only 
answer  Davis  condescended  to  this  speech. 
At  last,  after  he  had  lighted  a  fresh  cigar, 
and  puffed  it  into  full  work,  he  said, 
"  Well,  what  was  it  he  had  to  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  talked  away  of  everything; 
and,  by  Jupiter  !  he  knows  a  little  of 
everything.  Such  a  memory,  too  ;  remem- 
bers every  fellow  that  was  in  power  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  can  tell  you  how  he 
was 'squared,' for  it's  all  on  the  'cross' 
with  them,  Grog,  just  as  in  the  ring.  Every 
fellow  rides  to  order,  and  half  the  running- 
one  sees  is  no  race  !  Any  hot  water  to  be 
had  ?  " 

"No,  there's  cold  in  that  jug  yonder. 
AVcll,  go  on  with  Dunn." 


"  lie  is  very  agreeable,  I  must  say  ;  for, 
besides  having  met  everybody,  he  knows 
all  their  secret  history.  How  this  one  got 
out  of  his  scrape,  and  why  that  went  into 
the  hole.  You  see  in  a  moment  how  much 
he  must  be  trusted,  and  that  he  ctui  make 
his  book  on  life  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England.  Fearfully  strong  that  giu 
is!" 

"No,  it  ain't,"  said  Grog,  rudely  ;  "  it's 
not  the  velvety  tipple  Dunn  gave  you,  but 
it's  good  British  gin,  that's  Avhat  it  is." 

"You  Avouldn't  believe,  too,  how  much 
he  knows  about  women  !  He's  up  to  every- 
thing that's  going  on  in  town.  Very 
strange  that,  for  a  fellow  like  him.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

Davis  made  no  answer,  but  puffed  away 
slowly.  "And  after  women,  what  came 
next  ?  " 

"He  talked  next — let  me  see — about 
books.  HoAV  he  likes  Becky  Sharp — how 
he  enjoys  her  !  He  says  that  character 
will  do  the  same  service  as  the  published 
discovery  of  some  popular  fraud  ;  and  that 
the  Avhole  I'ace  of  Beckys  now  are  detected 
swindlers — nothing  less." 

"  And  Avhat  if  they  are  ;  is  that  going  to 
prevent  their  cheating  ?  Hasn't  the  Avorld 
always  its  crop  of  flats  coming  out  in  suc- 
cession like  green  peas  ?  What  did  he 
turn  to  after  that  ?  " 

"Then  we  had  a  little  about  the  turf." 

"  He  don't  know  anything  about  the 
turf  !"  said  Grog,  with  intense  contempt. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Beecher, 
cautiously. 

"  Did  he  speak  of  me  at  all  ?  "  said  Grog, 
with  a  peculiar  grin. 

"  No  ;  only  to  ask  if  you  were  the  same 
Captain  Davis  that  was  mentioned  in  that 
affair  at  Brighton." 

"  And  Avhat  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Said  !  Not  knowing  couldn't  tell. 
Master  Grog.  Knew  you  were  a  great 
friend  of  my  brother  Lackington's,  and  al- 
Avays  hand  and  glove  with  Blanchard  and 
the  sAvells." 

"  And  how  did  he  take  that  ?  " 

"Said  something  about  two  of  the  same 
name,  and  changed  the  subject." 

Davis  drew  near  the  table,  and  taking 
up  the  cards  began  to  shuffle  them  slowly 
like  one  seeking  some  excuse  for  a  moment 
of  uninterrupted  reflection.  "I've  found 
out  the  Avay  that  Yankee  felloAV  does  the 
king,"  said  he,  at  last.  "It's  not  the  com- 
mon bridge  that  everybody  knoAvs.  It's  a 
Mississippi  touch,  and  a  very  neat  one. 
Cut  them  now  Avherever  you  like." 

lieecher  cut  the  cards  Avith  all  due  care, 
and  leaned  eagerly  over  the  table. 
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*'  King  of  diiimonds  !  "  cried  Grog,  slap- 
ping the  card  on  the  board. 

"Do  it  again,"  said  Beecher,  admiring- 
ly ;  and  once  more  Davis  performed  the 
dexterous  feat. 

''It's  a  nick  I"  cried  Beeclier,  examin- 
ing the  edge  of  the  card  minutely. 

"It  ain't  no  such  thing! "said  Davis, 
angrily.  "  I'd  give  you  ten  years  to  find 
it  out,  and  twenty  to  do  it,  and  you'd  fail 
in  both." 

"  Let's  see  the  dodge.  Grog,"  said  Beech- 
er, half  coaxingly. 

"  You  don't  see  iny  hand  till  you  put 
yours  on  the  table,"  said  Davis,  fiercely. 
Then  crossing  his  arms  before  him,  and 
fixing  his  red  fiery  eyes  on  Beecher's  face, 
he  went  on  :  '''  What  do  you  mean  by  this 
fencing — just  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
it?" 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Beeclier, 
whose  features  were  now  of  ashy  paleness. 

"  Then  you  shall  understand  me  ! "  cried 
Davis,  with  an  oath.  "  Do  you  want  me 
to  believe  that  Dunn  had  you  to  dine  with 
him  all  alone — just  to  talk  about  politics 
of  which  you  know  nothing,  or  books  of 
which  you  know  less.  That  he'd  give  you 
four  precious  hours  of  a  Sunday  evening 
to  hear  your  opinions  about  men  or  women, 
or  things  in  general.  Do  you  ask  me  to 
swallow  that,  sir  ?  " 

"I  ask  you  to  swallow  nothing,"  stam- 
mered out  Beecher,  in  whose  heart  pride 
and  fear  were  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
"  I  have  told  yon  what  we  spoke  of  ;  if 
anything  else  passed  between  us,  perhaps 
it  was  of  a  private  and  personal  nature; 
perhaps  it  referred  to  family  topics  ;  per- 
haps I  might  have  given  a  solemn  assurance 
not  to  reveal  the  subject  of  it  to  any  one," 

"You  did — did  you  ?"  said  Davis,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  I  said,  perhaps  I  might  have  done  so. 
I  didn't  say  I  had." 

"  And  so  you  think — you  fancy — that 
you're  going  to  double  on  me,"  said  Davis, 
rising,  and  advancing  toward  him  v/ith  a 
sort  of  insulting  menace.  ''Now,  look 
here,  my  name  ain't  Davis  but  if  ever  you 
try  it — try  it,  I  say,  because  as  to  doing  it, 
I  dare  you  to  your  face — but  if  you  just 
try  it,  twelve  hours  won't  pass  over  till  the 
dock  of  a  police-court  is  graced  by  the 
Honorable  Annesley  Beecher  on  a  charge 
of  forgery." 

"Oh,  Davis!"  cried  Beecher,  as  he 
placed  his  hands  over  the  other's  lips, 
and  glanced  in  terror  through  the  room. 
"There  never  was  anything  I  didn't  tell 
you — you're  the  only  man  breathing  that 
knows  me." 


"  And  I  do  know  you,  by  Heaven,  I 
do! "cried  the  other,  savagely;  "and  I 
know  you'd  sneak  out  of  my  hands  to-mor- 
row, if  you  dared  ;  but  this  I  tell  you, 
when  you  leave  mine  it  will  be  to  exchange 
into  the  turnkey's.  You  fancy  that  be- 
cause I  see  you  are  a  fool  that  I  don't  sris- 
pect  you  to  be  a  crafty  one.  Ah  !  what  a 
mistake  you  make  there  !  " 

"  But  listen  to  me.  Grog — just  hear  me." 

"  My  name's  Davis,  sir — Captain  Davis 
— let  me  hear  you  call  me  anything  else  I " 

"Well,  Davis,  old  fellow— the  best  and 
truest  friend  ever  fellow  had  in  the  world 
— now  what's  all  this  about  ?  I'll  tell  you 
every  syllable  that  passed  between  Dunn 
and  myself.  I'll  give  you  my  oath,  as  sol- 
emnly as  you  can  dictate  it  to  me,  not  to 
conceal  one  word.  lie  made  me  swear 
never  to  mention  it.  It  was  he  that  im- 
posed the  condition  on  me.  AVIiat  he  said 
was  this  :  'It's  a  case  where  you  need  no 
counsel,  and  where  any  counsel  would  be 
dangerous.  He  who  once  knows  your  se- 
cret will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  you. 
Lord  Lackington  must  be  your  only  advi- 
ser, since  his  peril  is  the  same  as  your 
own. 

"Go  on,"  said  Davis,  sternly,  as  the 
other  seemed  to  pause  too  long. 

Beecher  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  in  a 
voice  faint  and  broken,  continued  :  "It's 
a  claimant  to  the  title — a  fellow  who  pre- 
tends he  derives  from  the  elder  branch — 
the  Conway  Beechers.  All  stuff  and  non- 
sense— they  were  extinct  two  hundred 
years  ago — but  no  matter,  the  claim  is 
there,  and  so  circumstantially  got  up,  and 
so  backed  by  documents  and  the  rest  of  it, 
that  Lackington  is  frightened — frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  The  mere  exposure,  the 
very  rumor  of  the  thing,  would  distract  Jivm. 
He's  proud  as  Lucifer — and  then  he's  hard 
up  ;  besides,  he  wants  a  loan,  and  Dunn 
tells  him  there's  no  getting  it  till  this  af- 
I'air  is  disposed  of,  and  that  he  has  hit  on 
the  way  to  do  it." 

"As  how  ?"  said  Davis,  dryly. 

"Well,"  resumed  Beecher,  whose  utter- 
ance grew  weaker  and  less  audible  at  every 
word,  "Lackington,  you  know,  has  no 
children.  It's  very  unlikely  he  ever  will, 
now  ;  and  Dunn's  advice  is,  that  for  a  life 
interest  in  the  title  and  estates  I  should 
bind  myself  not  to  marry.  That  fellow 
then,  if  he  can  make  good  his  claim,  comes 
in  as  next  of  kin  after  me  ;  and  as  to  who 
or  what  conies  after  me,"  cried  he,  with 
more  energy,  "it  matters  devilish  little. 
Once  'toes  up,'  and  Annesley  Beecher 
won't  fret  over  the  next  match  that  comes 
off — eh   Grog,  old  fellow?"     And  he  en- 
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cleiivorcd  l)y  a  forced  jocularity  to  encour- 
age his  own  sinking  heart. 

*' Here's  a  sliindy!"  said  Grog,  as  lie 
mixed  himself  a  fresh  tumbler  and  laid  his 
arms  crosswise  on  the  table  ;  "  and  so  it's  no 
less  than  the  whole  stakes  is  on  this  match  ? '' 

.'•'  Title  and  all,"  chimed  in  ]5eeclier. 

*' I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  title,"  said 
Grog,  gruffly,  as  he  relapsed  into  a  moody 
silence.  "  Now,  what  does  my  lord  say  to 
it  all  ?"  asked  he,  after  a  long  j^anse. 

"Lackington? — Lackington  says  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing.  You  read  the 
passage  in  his  letter  where  he  says,  '  Call 
on  Dunn,'  or  '  speak  to  Dunn,'  or  some- 
thing like  that — he  didn't  even  explain 
about  what  ;  and  then  you  may  i-emember 
the  foolish  figure  we  cut  on  that  morning 
we  waited  on  Dunn  ourselves,  not  being 
able  to  say  why  or  how  we  were  there." 

"I  remember  nothing  about  cutting  a 
foolish  figure  anywhere,  or  any  time.  It's 
not  very  much  my  habit.  It  ain't  my  way 
of  business." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  as  much,"  said 
Beecher,  laughing  ;  "and  I  own  frankly  I 
never  felt  less  at  ease  in  my  life." 

"  That's  your  way  of  business,"  said 
Grog,  nodding  gravely  at  him. 

^'  Every  fellow  isn't  born  as  sharp  as  you, 
Davis.  Samson  was  a  wise  man — no,  Solo- 
mon was  a  wise  man — " 

*'  Leave  Samson  and  Solomon  where 
they  are,"  said  Grog,  puffing  his  cigar. 
"  What  we  have  to  look  to  here,  is,  whether 
there  be  a  claim  at  all,  and  then  what  it's 
worth.  The  whole  affair  may  be  just  a 
cross  between  this  fellow  Dunn  and  one  of 
his  own  pals.  Now  it's  my  lord's  business 
to  see  to  that.  Ycm  are  only  the  second 
horse  all  this  wdiile.  If  my  lord  knows 
that  he  can  be  disqualified,  he's  Avide  awake 
enough  to  square  the  match,  he  is.  But 
it  may  be  that  Dunn  hasn't  put  the  thing 
fairly  before  him.  Well,  then,  you  must 
compare  your  book  with  my  lord's.  You'll 
have  to  go  over  to  him,  Beecher."  And 
the  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  solem- 
nity that  showed  they  were  the  result  of  a 
deep  deliberation. 

"It's  all  very  well,  Master  Davis, to  talk 
of  going  over  to  Italy  ;  but  where's  the  tin 
to  come  from  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  had  somehow,"  said  Davis, 
sententiously.  "Ain't  there  any  fellows 
about  would  give  you  a  name  to  a  bit  of 
stiff,  at  thirty-one  days'  date  ?" 

"  Pumjied  them  all  dry  long  ago  !  "  said 
Beecher,  laughing.  "IMicre's  not  a  man 
in  the  garrison  would  join  me  to  spoil  a 
stamp  ;  and,  as  to  the  civilians,  I  scarcely 
know  one  who  isn't  a  creditor  already." 


"You  arc  always  talking  to  me  of  a  fel- 
low called  Kellctt — why  not  have  a  shy  at 
Mm  f  " 

"Poor  Paul!"  cried  Beecher,  w^th  a 
hearty  laugh.  "Why,  Paul  Kellett's 
ruined — cle;i,ned  out — sold  in  the  encum- 
bered what-d'ye-call-'ems,  and  hasn't  a 
cross  in  the  world  !  " 

*' I  ought  to  have  guQssed  as  much," 
growled  out  Grog,  "  or  he'd  not  have  been 
on  such  friendly  terms  with  you.''' 

"A  polite  speech  that.  Grog,"  said 
Beecher,  smiling. 

"  It's  true,  and  that's  better,"  said  Davis. 
''  The  only  fellows  that  stick  close  to  a  man 
in  his  poverty  are  those  a  little  poorer  than 
himself." 

"Not  but  if  he  had  it,"  said  Beecher, 
following  up  his  own  thoughts — "not  but 
if  he  had  it,  he's  just  the  fellow  to  do  a 
right  good-natured  thing." 

"Well,  I  suppose  he's  got  his  name — 
they  haven't  sold  ihat,  have  they  ?" 

"No;  but  it's  very  much  like  the  es- 
tate," said  Beecher.  "It's  far  too  heavily 
charged  ever  to  pay  off  the  encumbrances." 

"Who  minds  that,  nowadays?  A  bad 
bill  is  a  very  useful  thing  sometimes.  It's 
like  a  gun  warranted  to  burst,  and  you  can 
always  manage  to  have  it  in  the  right  man's 
hands  when  it  comes  the  time  for  the  ex- 
plosion." 

"  You  arc  a  rum  'un,  Davis — you  ctre,  in- 
deed," said  Beecher,  admiringly  ;  for  it 
was  in  the  delivery  of  such  wise  maxims 
that  Davis  appeared  to  him  truly  great. 

"Get  him  down  for  fifty  —  that  ain't 
much — fifty  at  three  months.  My  lord 
says  he'll  stand  fifty  himself,  in  that  letter 
I  read.  It  was  to  help  you  to  a  match,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  that  don't  matter.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  marrying  now.  Let 
me  see  how  this  affair  is  going  to  turn. 
Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  do  something  my- 
self. I've  a  precious  lot  of  stamped  paper 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  old  secretary 
— "if  I  could  hit  upon  a  sharp  fellow  to 
work  it." 

"You  are  a  trump.  Grog  !"  cried  Beech- 
er, delightedly. 

"If  we  had  a  clear  two  hundred,  we 
could  start  to-morrow,"  said  Grog,  laying 
down  his  cigar,  and  staring  steadfastly  at 
him. 

' '  Why,  Avould  you  come,  too  ?  "  mutter- 
ed Beecher,  who  had  never  so  much  as  im- 
agined the  possibility  of  this  companion- 
ship on  the  continent. 

"  I  expect  I  would,"  said  Davis,  with  a 
very  peculiar  gi'in.  "  It  ain't  likely  you'd 
manage  an  affair  like  this  without  advice." 

"Very  true — very  true,"  said  Beecher, 
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fiurnedly.  "  But  remember,  Lackington 
is  my  brother' — we're  both  in  the  same 
boat.'" 

''But  not  with  the  same  skulls,"  said 
Grog.  And  he  grinued  a  savage  grin  at  the 
success  of  his  pun. 

Beecher,  however,  so  far  from  appreci- 
ating the  wit,  only  uuderstood  the  remark 
as  a  sneer  at  his  intelligence,  and  half 
sulkily  said, 

"  Oh  !  I'm  quite  accustomed  to  that, 
now — I  don't  mind  it." 

"  That's  right — keep  your  temper,"  said 
Grog,  calmly;  "that's  tlie  best  thing  in 
your  book.  Y'ou're  what  they  call  good- 
tempered.  And,"  added  he,  in  the  moral- 
izing tone,  "  though  the  world  does  take 
liberties  with  the  good-tempered  follows,  it 
shies  them  many  a  stray  favor — many  a 
sly  five-pun'-note  into  the  bargain.  I've 
known  fellows  go  through  life — and  make 
a  rare  good  thing  of  it,  too — with  no  other 
stock-in-trade  than  this  same  good  tem- 
per. " 

Beecher  did  not  pay  his  habitual  atten- 
tion to  Grog's  words,  but  sat  pondering 
over  all  the  ]iossible  and  impossible  ol)jec- 
tions  to  a  tour  in  such  company.  Tliere 
Avere  times  and  places  where  men  might  bo 
seen  talking  to  such  a  man  as  Davis.  The 
betting-ring  and  the  weighing-stand  have 
their  privileges,  just  like  the  green-room 
or  the  "fiats,"  but  in  neither  case  are  the 
intimacies  of  such  localities  exactly  of  a 
kind  for  parade  before  the  world.  Of  all 
the  perils  of  such  a  course  none  knew  bet- 
ter than  Beecher.  What  society  would 
think — what  clubs  would  say  of  it — he 
could  picture  to  his  mind  at  once. 

Now,  there  were  very  few  of  life's  cas- 
ualties of  which  the  Honorable  Annesley 
Beecher  had  not  tasted.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  his  bills  protested,  his  chat- 
tels seized,  his  person  arrested  ;  he  had 
been  browbeaten  by  bankruptcy  commis- 
sioners, and  bullied  by  sheriffs'  officers  ; 
tradesmen  had  refused  him  credit ;  tailors 
abjured  his  custom;  he  had  "burned  his 
fingers"  \\\  one  or  two  not  very  creditable 
transactions  ;  but  still,  with  all  this,  there 
was  yet  one  depth  to  which  he  had  not  de- 
scended— he  was  never  seen  in  public  with 
a  "'wrong  man."  He  had  a  jerk  of  the 
head,  a  wink,  or  a  glance  for  the  leg  who 
met  him  in  Piccadilly,  as  every  one  else  had. 
If  he  saw  him  in  the  garden  of  the  Star 
and  Garter,  or  the  park  at  Greenwich,  he 
might  even  condescend  to  banter  him  on 
"  looking  jolly,"  and  ask  what  new  "  rob- 
bery "  he  was  in  for  ;  but  as  to  descending 
to  intimacy  or  companionship  openly  be- 
fore the  gaze  of  the  world,  he'd  as  soon 


have  thought  of  playing  cad  to  a  'bus,  or 
sweep  at  a  crossing. 

It  was  true  the  continent  was  not  Hyde 
Park — the  most  strait-laced  and  well-con- 
ducted did  fifty  things  there,  they  had 
never  ventured  on  at  home.  Foreign  travel 
had  its  license,  and  a  passport  was  a  sort 
of  plenary  indulgence  for  many  a  social 
transgression;  but,  with  all  this,  there 
were  a  few  names — about  half  a  dozen  in 
all  Europe — that  no  man  could  afford  to 
link  his  own  along  with. 

As  for  Gi"og,  he  was  known  everywhere. 
From  Ostend  to  Odessa  his  fame  extended, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  police  prefect  in 
the  traveled  districts  of  the  continent  avIio 
had  not  a  description  of  his  person,  and 
some  secret  instructions  respecting  him. 
From  many  of  the  smaller  states,  whose 
vigilance  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  littleness, 
he  was  rigidly  excluded  ;  so  that  in  his 
journeying  through  Europe,  he  was  often 
reduced  to  a  zigzag  and  erratic  procedure, 
not  unlike  the  game  known  to  schoolboys 
as  scotch-hop.  In  the  ten  minutes — it  was 
not  more — that  Beecher  passed  in  recalling 
these  and  like  facts  to  his  memory,  his  mind 
grew  more  and  more  perplexed  ;  nor  was 
the  embarrassment  unperceived  by  him 
who  caused  it.  As  Davis  sipped  and 
smoked,  he  stole  frequent  glances  at  his 
companion's  face,  and  strove  to  read  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  "  It  may  be," 
thought  Grog,  "he  doesn't  see  his  way  to 
raising  the  money.  It  may  be  that  his 
credit  is  lower  in  the  market  than  I  had 
fancied  ;  or" — ^and  now  his  fiery  eyes  grew 
fiercer  and  his  lip  more  tense — "or  it 
may  be  that  he  doesn't  fancy  my  company. 
If  I  was  only  sure  it  was  that,'^  muttered 
he  between  his  teeth  ;  and  had  Annesley 
Beecher  only  chanced  to  look  at  him  as  he 
said  it,  the  expression  of  that  face  would 
have  left  a  legacy  of  fear  behind  it  for 
many  a  day. 

"Help  yourself,"  said  Grog,  passing  the 
bottle  across  the  table — "help  yourself, 
and  the  gin  will  help  you,  for  I  see  you 
are  'pounded.'" 

"Pounded  ?  no,  not  a  bit;  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  said  Beecher,  blushing.  "  I 
was  thinking  how  Lackington  would  take 
all  this  ;  what  my  lady  would  say  to  it ; 
whether  they'd  regard  it  seriously ;  or 
whether  they'd  laugh  at  my  coming  out 
so  far  about  nothing." 

"  They'll  not  laugh,  depend  on't  ;  take 
my  word  for  it,  they  won't  laugh,"  said 
Davis,  dryly. 

"  Well,^  but  if  it  all  comes  to  nothing — 
if  it  be  only  a  plan  to  extort  money  ?" 

"Even  that  ain't  anything  to  laugh  at," 
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suid  Duvis.  "  I've  done  a  little  that  way 
myself,  and  yet  I  never  saw  the  fellow  who 
was  amused  by  it." 

"  So  that  you  really  think  1  ought  to  go 
out  and  see  my  brother  ?" 

"  Tm  sure  and  certain  that  we  must  go," 
said  Davis,  just  giving  the  very  faintest 
emphasis  to  the  ''we." 

"But  it  will  cost  a  pot  of  money,  (^Jrog, 
even  though  I  should  travel  in  the  cheai)est 
way — 1  mean,  the  cheai)est  way  possible  for 
a  fellow  as  well  known  as  I  am." 

This  was  a  bold  stroke  ;  it  was  meant  to 
imply  far  more  than  the  mere  words  an- 
nounced. It  was  intended  to  express  a 
very  complicated  argument  in  a  mere  in- 
nuendo. 

"  That's  all  gammon,"  said  Grog,  rudely. 
"We  don't  live  in  an  age  of  couriers  and 
extra-post;  every  man  travels  by  rail  now- 
adays, and  nobody  cares  whether  you  take 
a  coupe  or  a  horse-box  ;  and  as  to  being 
known,  so  am  I,  and  almost  as  well  known 
as  most  fellows  going." 

This  was  pretty  plain  speaking ;  and 
Beecher  well  knew  that  Davis's  frankness 
was  always  on  the  verge  of  the  only  one 
thing  that  was  worse  than  frankness. 

"After  all,"  said  Beecher,  after  a  pause, 
"let  the  journey  be  ever  so  necessary,  I 
haven't  got  the  money." 

"  I  know  you  haven't,  neither  have  I  ; 
but  we  shall  get  it  somehow.  You'll  have 
to  tiy  Kellett ;  you'll  have  to  try  Dunn 
himself,  perhaps.  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  start  with  him  ;  he  knows  that 
you  ought  to  confer  with  my  lord  ;  and  he 
could  scarce  refuse  your  note  at  three 
months,  if  you  made  it — say — Sfty." 

"But,  Grog,"  said  Beechei',  laying  down 
his  cigar,  and  nerving  himself  for  a  great 
effort  of  cool  courage,  "  what  would  suf- 
fice fairly  enough  for  one,  would  be  a  very 
sorry  allowance  for  two  ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  my  business  will  be  with  my  own 
brother — where  of  necessity  I  must  be 
alone  with  him — don't  you  agree  with  me 
that  a  third  person  would  only  embarrass 
matters  rather  than  advance  them  ?  " 

"No!"  said  Grog,  sternly,  while  he 
puffed  his  cigar  in  measured  time. 

"I'm  speaking,"  said  Beecher,  in  a 
tone  of  apology — "I'm  speaking,  remem- 
ber, from  my  knowledge  of  Lackington  ; 
he's  very  high  and  very  proud;  one  of 
those  fellows  wlio  'take  on  '  even  with  their 
equals  ;  and  Avith  myself,  he  never  forgets 
to  let  me  feel  I'm  a  younger  brother." 

"He  wouldn't  take  any  airs  with  7??e," 
said  Grog,  insolently.  And  Beecher  grew 
actually  sick  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a 
meeting. 


"I  tell  you  frankly,  Davis,"  said  he, 
with  the  daring  of  despair,  "it  wouldn't 
do.  It  would  si)oil  all.  First  and  foremost 
Lackington  would  never  forgive  me  for 
having  confided  this  secret  to  any  one. 
He'd  say,  and  not  unfairly  either,  '  What 
has  Davis  to  do  with  this  ?  It's  not  the 
kind  of  case  he's  accustomed  to  deal  with  ; 
his  counsel  couldn't  possibly  be  essential 
here.'  He  doesn't  know,"  added  he,  rap- 
idly, "your  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  ]t,e  hasn't  seen,  as  I  have,  how 
keenly  you  read  every  fellow  that  comes 
before  you." 

"  We  start  on  Monday,"  said  Grog, 
abruptly,  as  he  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar 
into  the  fire;  "so  stir  yourself,  and  see 
about  the  bills." 

Beecher  arose  and  walked  the  room  with 
hurried  strides,  his  brow  growing  darker 
and  his  face  more  menacing  at  every  mo- 
ment. 

"  Look  here,  Davis,"  cried  he,  turning 
suddenly  round  and  facing  the  other,  "  you 
assume  to  ti'eat  me  as  if  I  was  a — school- 
boy ; "  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
intended  a  stronger  word,  but  had  not 
courage  to  utter  it,  for  Davis's  wicked  eyes 
were  upon  him,  and  a  bitter  grin  of  irony 
was  already  on  Grog's  mouth  as  he  said, 

"  Did  you  ever  try  a  round  with  me 
without  getting  the  worst  of  it  ?  Do  you 
remember  any  time  where  you  came  well 
out  of  it  ?  You've  been  mauled  once  or 
twice  somewhat  roughly,  but  with  the 
gloves  on — always  with  the  gloves  on. 
Now,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  drive  me 
to  take  them  off — don't  1  You  never  felt 
my  knuckles  yet — and,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
if  you  had,  you'd  not  call  out  'encore.'  " 

"You  just  want  to  bully  me,"  said 
Beecher,  in  a  whimpering  tone. 

"Bully  you — bully  you!"  said  Davis, 
and  his  features  put  on  a  look  of  the  most 
intense  scorn  as  he  spoke.  "  Egad  !  "  cried 
he,  with  an  insolent  laugh,  "you  know 
very  little  about  either  of  us." 

"  I'd  rather  you  do  your  worst  at  once 
than  keep  threatening  me  in  this  fashion." 

"No  you  wouldn't ;  no — no — nothing  of 
the  kind,"  said  Davis,  with  a  mockery  of 
gentleness  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

"May  I  be  hanged  if  I  would  not!" 
cried  Beecher,  passionately. 

"It  ain't  hanging  now — they've  made  it 
transportation,"  said  Davis,  with  a  grin  ; 
"  and  them  as  has  tried  it  says  the  old  way 
was  easiest."  And  in  the  slang  style  of 
the  last  woi'ds  there  was  a  terrible  signifi- 
cance— it  was  as  though  a  voice  from  the 
felons'  dock  was  uttering  a  word  of  warn- 
ing.    Such  was  the  effect  on  Beecher,  that 
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he  sank  slowly  down  into  a  seat,  silent  and 
powerless. 

''If  you  hadn't  boon  in  tliis  nnconimon 
high  style  to-night,"  said  (irog,  quietly, 
"I'd  have  told  you  some  excellent  reasons 
for  what  I  was  advising.  I  got  a  letter 
from  S|)icer  this  morning.  He,  and  a  for- 
eign fellow  he  calls  Count  Licnstahl — it 
sounds  devilish  like 'lie  and  steal,' don't 
it  ? — have  got  a  very  pretty  plant  together, 
and  if  they  could  only  chance  upon  a 
good  second-rate  horse,  they  reckon  about 
eight  or  ten  hundried  in  stakes  alone 
this  coming  spring.  They  offer  me  a 
share  if  I  could  come  out  to  them,  and 
mean  to  open  the  campaign  at  Brussels. 
Ts"ow,  there's  a  thing  to  suit  us  all — 'pick- 
ing for  every  one,'  as  they  say  in  the 
oaknm-sheds." 

"  Cochin  China  might  be  had  for  five 
hundred  ;  or  there's  Spotted  Snake,  they 
want  to  sell  him  for  anything  he'll  bring," 
said  Beecher,  with  animation. 

*'They  could  manage  five  hundred  at 
least,  Spicer  says.  We're  good  for  about 
twelve  thousand  francs,  Avhich  ought  to  get 
us  what  we're  looking  for." 

"  There's  Anchovy  Paste — " 

"Broke  down  before  and  behind." 

"Hop  the  Twig,  own  sister  to  Levanter; 
ran  second  for  the  Colchester  Cup — " 

"  Mares  don't  answer  abroad." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  Mumps  ?  " 

"  There's  the  horse  for  the  continent.  A 
great  ,  heavy-licadod,  thick-jawed  beast, 
Avith  lazy  action,  and  capped  hocks.  He's 
the  animal  to  walk  into  a  foreign  jockey 
club.     Oh,  if  we  had  him  !  " 

"I  know  where  he  is!"  exclaimed 
Beecher,  in  ecstasy.  "There's  a  Brum- 
magem fellow  driving  him  through  Wales 
— a  bagman — and  he  takes  him  a  turn  now 
and  then  for  the  county  stakes  that  offer. 
I'll  lay  my  head  on't  we  get  him  for  fifty 
pounds." 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  Grog,  encou- 
ragingly, "  ytni  liave  yonx  wits  about 
you,  after  all.  Breakfast  here  to-mor- 
row, about  twelve  o'clock,  and  we'll  see 
if  we  can't  arrange  the  whole  affair.  It's 
a  sure  five  hundred  apiece,  as  if  we  had  it 
here  ;  "  and  he  slapped  his  pockets  as  he 
spoke. 

Beecher  shook  his  friend's  hand  with  a 
warmth  that  showed  all  his  wonted  cordi- 
ality, and  Avitli  a  hearty  "Good-night  !" 
tiiey  separated. 

Grog  had  managed  cleverly.  He  had 
done  something  by  terror,  and  tlie  rest  he 
had  accomplished  by  temptation.  They 
were  the  two  only  imijulses  to  sway  that 
strange  temperament. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A    DARK    DAY. 


It  was  tlic  day  apjiointed  for  the  sale  of 
Kellett's  Court,  and  a  considerable  ci-owd 
was  assoml)led  to  witness  the  proceeding. 
Property  Avas  rapidly  changing  hands  ;  new 
tuames  Avere  springing  u]i  in  every  county, 
and  old  ones  Avere  growing  obsolete.  Had 
the  tide  of  conquest  and  confiscation  flowed 
over  the  land,  a  greater  social  revolution 
could  not  have  resulted  ;  and,  Avhile  many 
were  full  of  hope  and  confidence  that  "a 
ncAv  prosperity  Avas  about  to  dawn  upon 
Ireland,  there  were  some  who  continued  to 
deplore  the  extinction  of  the  old  names,  and 
the  exile  of  the  old  families,Avhose  traditions 
Avere  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

Kellett's  Court  Avas  one  of  those  great 
mansions  Avhich  the  Irish  gentlemen  of  a 
past  age  wore  so  given  to  building,  totally 
forgetting  how  great  the  disproportion  was 
between  their  house  and  their  rent-roll. 
Irregular,  incongruous,  and  inelegant,  it 
yet,  by  its  very  size  and  extent,  possessed 
a  certain  air  of  grandeur.  Eighty  guests 
had  sat  doAvn  to  table  in  that  oak-Avains- 
coted  dinner-room  ;  above  a  hundred  had 
been  accommodated  Avith  beds  beneath  that 
roof  ;  the  stables  had  stalls  for  every  hunt- 
ing-man that  came  ;  and  the  servants'  hall 
Avas  a  gi-eat  galleried  chamber,  like  the  re- 
fectory of  a  convent,  in  everything  save  the 
moderation  of  the  fare. 

Many  Avere  curious  to  knoAv  who  A\'ould 
purchase  an  estate  burdened  by  so  costly  a 
residence,  the  very  maintenance  of  Avhich 
in  repair  constituted  a  heaA-y  annual  out- 
lay. The  gardens,  long  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, occupied  three  acres,  and  Avere 
themselves  a  source  of  immense  expense  ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  demesne  was 
so  purely  ornamental  that  it  yielded  little 
or  no  profit  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  its  former  oAvners,  the 
ruins  of  a  stand  house  marked  out  Avhere 
races  once  Avere  held  in  the  park,  Avhile 
hurdle  fences  and  deep  drains  even  yet  dis- 
figured the  SAvelling  hiAvn. 

Who  Avas  to  buy  such  a  property  was  the 
question  none  could  answer.  The  house, 
indeed,  might  be  converted  into  a  "  Union," 
if  its  locality  suited  ;  it  Avas  strong  enough 
for  a  jail — it  Avas  roomy  enough  for  a  nun- 
nery. Some  averred  the  government  had 
decided  on  purchasing  it  for  a  barrack  ; 
others  pretended  that  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  had  already  made  their  bar- 
gain for  it ;  yet  to  these  and  many  other 
assertions  not  less  confidently  uttered  there 
were  as  many  demurrers. 
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While  rumors  iind  contnidictioiis  wore 
still  buzzed  about,  the  comniissionor  took 
liis  phice  on  the  bench,  and  tlu;  clerk  of 
the  court  began  that  tedious  recital  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  estate  with  whose  de- 
tails all  the  interested  were  already  fami- 
liar, and  the  mere  curious  cared  not  to  lis- 
ten to.  An  informality  on  a  former  day 
had  interfered  with  the  sale,  a  fact  which 
the  commissioner  alluded  to  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  property  had  risen  largely  in  value 
in  the  interval,  and  he  now  hoped  that  the 
estate  Avould  not  alone  clear  off  all  the 
c.harges  against  it,  but  realize  something  for 
its  former  owner.  A  confused  murmur  of 
conversation  followed  this  announcement. 
Men  talked  in  knots  and  grou})s — consult- 
ed maps  and  rent-rolls — made  hasty  calcu- 
lations in  pencil  —  whispered  secretly  to- 
gether, muttering  frequently  the  words 
'•  Griffith,"  "  plantation  measure,"  "  drain- 
age," and  "copyhold,"  and  then,  in  a  half- 
hurried,  half -wearied  way,  the  court  asked 
''Is  there  no  bidding  after  twenty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  ?" 

"  Twenty-eight ! "  said  a  deep  voice  near 
the  door. 

A  long,  dreary  pause  followed,  and  the 
sale  was  over. 

"Twenty-eight  thousand!"  cried  Lord 
Glengariff  ;  "  the  house  alone  cost  hfty." 

"It's  only  the  demesne,  my  lord,"  said 
some  one  near;  "it's  not  the  estate  is 
sold." 

.  "  I  know  it,  sir  ;  but  the  demesne  con- 
tains eight  hundred  acres,  fully  wooded, 
and  inclosed  by  a  wall. — Who  is  it  for, 
Dunn  ?  "  asked  he,  turning  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  In  trust,  my  lord,"  was  the  I'eply. 

"  Of  that  I  am  aware,  sir  ;  you  have  said 
as  much  to  the  court." 

Dunn  bent  over  and  whispered  some 
words  in  his  car. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
evident  astonishment  ;  "  and  intending  to 
reside  ?  "  added  he. 

"Eventually,  I  expect  so,"  said  Dunn, 
cautiously,  as  others  were  now  attending  to 
the  conversation. 

Again  Lord  Glengariff  spoke,  but,  ere 
he  had  finished,  a  strange  movement  of 
confusion  in  the  body  of  the  court  inter- 
rupted him,  while  a  voice  hoarse  with  pas- 
sionate meaning  cried  out,  "Is  the  robbery 
over  ?— is  it  done  ?"  and  a  large,  px)werful 
man,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  glaring 
wildly,  advanced  through  the  crowd  to  the 
railing  beneath  the  bench.  His  waistcoat 
was  open,  and  he  held  his  cravat  in  one 
hand,  having  torn  it  off  in  the  violence  of 
liis  excitement. 


"  Who  is  this  man?"  asked  the  com- 
missioner, sternly. - 

'•  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am — Paul  Kellett, 
of  Kellett's  Court,  the  owner  of  that  house 
and  estate  you  and  your  rascally  miscreants 
have  just  stolen  from  me.  Ay,  stolen  is 
the  word — law  or  Justice  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Your  parliament  made  it  law, 
to  be  sure,  to  pamper  your  Manchester  ujo- 
starts  who  want  to  turn  gentlemen — " 

"  Does  any  one  know  him  ? — has  he  no 
friends  who  will  look  after  him  ?"  said  the 
commissioner,  leaning  over  and  addressing 
those  beneath  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Devil  a  friend  in  the  world  !  It's  few 
friends  stick  to  the  man  whose  property 
comes  here.  But  don't  make  me  out  mad. 
I'm  in  my  full  senses,  though  I  had  enough 
to  turn  fifty  men  to  madness." 

"  I  know  him,  my  lord  ;  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  court,  I'll  take  charge  of 
him,"  said  Dunn,  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be 
audible  only  to  a  few.  Kellett,  however, 
was  one  of  them,  and  he  immediately  cried 
out, 

"  Take  charge  of  me  !  Ay,  that  he  Avill. 
He  took  charge  of  my  estate,  too,  and  he'll 
do  by  me  what  he  did  with  the  property — 
give  a  bargain  of  me  ! " 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  filled  the  hall 
at  this  sally,  for  Dunn  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  prosperity  always  warrants  the 
indulgence  of  a  sarcasm.  The  court,  how- 
ever, could  no  longer  brook  the  indecorous 
interruption,  and  sternly  ordered  that  Kel- 
lett might  be  removed. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Kellett,  pray  remember 
yourself  ;  only  recollect  where  you  are  ; 
such  conduct  will  only  expose  you — " 

"Expose  me  !  do  you  think  I've  any 
shame  left  in  me  ?  Do  you  think,  when  a 
man  is  turned  out  to  starve  on  the  roads, 
that  he  cares  much  what  peo[)le  say  of  him  ?" 

"  This  interruption  is  intolerable,"  said 
the  commissioner.  "  If  he  be  not  speedily 
removed,  I'Jl  order  him  into  the  custody  of 
the  police." 

"Do,  in  God's  name,"  cried  Kellett, 
calmly.  "  Anything  that  will  keep  me 
from  "laying  hands  on  myself,  or  somebody 
else,  will  be  a  charity." 

"  Come  with  me,  Kellett — do  come  along 
with  meV  said  Dunn,  entreatingly. 

'•  Xot  a  step — not  an  inch.  It  was  go- 
ing with  you  brought  me  here.  This  man, 
my  lord,"  cried  he,  addressing  the  court 
with  a  wild  earnestness — "  this  man  said  to 
me  that  this  was  the  time  to  sell  a  proper- 
ty— that  land  was  rising  every  day — that  if 
we  came  into  the  court  now,  it's  not  twen- 
ty, nor  tweuty-five,  but  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase— " 
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"dr.  DODD  SATS  TO  ME,  'TERRY,'  SAYS  HE,  'YOU  HAD  NEVER  MUCH  BRAINS  IN  YOUR  BEST 
DAYS,  BUT  NOW  YOU'RE  0NI>Y  A  SHEET  OP  THIN  PAPER  REMOVED  FROM  AN  IDIOT,  AND 
IF   YOU   TOUCH   SPIRITS   ITS   ALL.  UP   WITH    YOU.'"      (P.    420.) 
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*I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  commission- 
er, sternly,  "  that  you  will  give  me  no  al- 
ternative but  that  of  committing  you  ;  such 
continued  disrespect  of  court  cannot  long- 
er be  borne." 

'•  I'm  as  well  in  jail  as  anywhere  else. 
You've  robbed  me  of  my  property,  I -care 
little  for  my  person.  I'll  never  believe  it's 
law— never  !  You  may  sit  up  with  your 
wig,  and  you^r  ushers,  and  your  criers,  but 
you  are  just  a  set  of  thieves  and  swindlers, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Talk  of  shame,  in- 
deed !  I  think  some  of  yourselves  might 
blush  at  Avhat  you're  doing.  There,  there, 
I'm  not  going  to  resist  you,"  said  he  to  the 
policeman  ;  "  there's  no  need  of  roughness. 
Newoute  is  the  best  place  for  me  now. 
Mind,"  added  he,  turning  to  where  the  re- 
porters for  the  daily  press  were  sitting — 
"  mind  and  say  that  I  just  offered  a  calm 
protest  against  the  injustice  done  me — that 
I  was  civilly  remonstrating  with  the  court 
upon  what  every  man — " 

Ere  he  could  finisli,  he  Avas  quietly  re- 
moved from  the  spot,  and  before  the  ex- 
citement of  the  scene  had  subsided,  he 
was  driving  away  rapidly  toward  New- 
gate. 

''Drunker  mad — which  was  it?"  said 
Lord  Glengariff  to  Davenport  Dunn,  whose 
manner  was  scarcely  as  composed  as  usual. 

"He  has  been  drinking,  but  not  to 
drunkenness,"  said  Dunn,  cautiously.  "  He 
is  certainly  to  be  pitied."  And  now  lie  drew 
nigh  the  bench  and  whispered  a  few  words 
to  the  commissioner. 

Whatever  it  Avas  that  he  urged — and 
there  was  an  air  of  entreaty  in  his  manner 
— did  not  seem  to  meet  the  concurrence  of 
the  judge.  Dunn  pleaded  earnestly,  how- 
ever, and  at  last  the  commissioner  said, 
"  Let  him  be  brought  up  to-morrow,  then, 
and  having  made  a  suitable  apology  to  the 
court,  we  will  discharge  him."  Thus  end- 
ed the  incident,  and  once  more  the  clerk 
resumed  his  monotonous  readings,  Town- 
lands  and  baronies  Avere  described,  A"alua- 
tions  quoted,  rights  of  turbary  defined,  and 
an  ancient  squirearchy  sold  out  of  their 
possessions  with  as  little  commotion  or  ex- 
citement as  a  mock  Claude  is  knocked 
doAvn  at  Christie's.  Indeed,  of  so  little 
moment  was  the  scene  Ave  have  mentioned 
deemed,  that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  the  morning  papers  were  given  to  its 
recital.  The  court  and  its  doings  were 
evidently  popular  with  the  country  at  large, 
and  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  readers 
read  Avith  most  pleasure,  Avas  that  Avlierein 
it  Avas  recorded  that  estates  of  immense 
A^alue  had  just  changed  OAvners,  and  that 
the  commissioner  had  disposed  of  so  many 
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thousands'  Avorth  of  landed  property  within 
the  Aveek. 

Sweeping  measures  of  Avhatever  nature 
they  be,  have  always  been  in  favor  Avitli  the 
masses  ;  never  Avas  any  legislation  so  ])opu- 
lar  as  tiie  guillotine  I 

Evening  was  closing  in,  the  gloomy  end- 
ing of  a  gloomy  day  in  Avinter,  and  Sybella 
Kellett  sat  at  the  Avindow  anxiously  Avatch- 
ing  for  her  father's  return.  The  last  two 
days  had  been  passed  by  her  in  a  state  of 
feverish  uneasiness.  Since  her  father's  at- 
tendance at  the  custom-house  ceased — for 
he  had  been  formally  dismissed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week — his  manner  had  ex- 
hibited strange  alternations  of  wild  excite- 
ment and  deep  depression.  At  times  he 
Avould  move  hurriedly  about,  talking  rajnd- 
ly,  sometimes  singing  to  himself  ;  at  others, 
he  Avould  sit  in  a  state  of  torpor  for  hours. 
He  drank,  too,  affecting  some  passing  pain 
or  some  uneasiness  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Avliisky-bottle,  and  Avhen  gently  remonstrat- 
ed Avi1:h  on  the  evil  consequences,  became 
fearfully  passionate  and  excited.  "1  sap- 
pose  I'll  be  called  a  drunkard  next — there's 
nothing  more  likely  than  I'll  be  told  it  Avas 
my  OAvn  sottish  habits  brought  all  this  ruin 
upon  me.  '  He's  a  sot '  —  '  He's  never 
sober' — 'Ask  his  OAvn  daughter  about 
him.'"  And  then,  stimulating  himself.he 
Avould  become  furious  with  rage.  As  con- 
stantly, too,  did  he  iuA-cigh  against  Dunn, 
saying  that  it  Avas  he  that  ruined  him,  and 
that  had  he  not  listened  to  his  treacherous 
counsels,  he  might  have  arranged  matters 
with  his  creditors.  From  these  bursts  of 
passion  he  would  fall  into  moods  of  deep- 
est melancholy,  accusing  his  own  folly  and 
I'ccklessness  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, and.  even  pushing  self-condemnation 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  his  miscon- 
duct and  Avaste  had  driven  poor  Jack  from 
home  and  made  him  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

Bella  could  not  but  see  that  his  intellect 
was  affected  and  his  judgment  impaired, 
and  she  made  innumerable  pretexts  to  be 
ever  near  him.  Xoav,  she  pretended  that 
she  required  air  and  exercise,  that  her  spi- 
rits were  low,  and  needed  companionship. 
Then,  she  affected  to  have  little  purchases 
to  make  in  town,  and  asked  him  to  bear 
her  company.  At  length  he  showed  a  rest- 
lessness under  this  restraint  that  obliged 
her  to  relax  it ;  he  even  dropped  chance 
Avordsas  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  the 
object  of  some  unusual  care  and  super- 
vision. "There's  no  need  of  watching  me," 
said  he  rudely  to  her  on  the  morning  that 
preceded  the  sale  ;  "I'm  in  no  want  of  a 
keeper.  They'll  see  Paul  Kellett's  not  the 
man    to   quail   under   any   calamity — the 
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same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  tlie  next  day. 
Soil  him  out  or  buy  him  in,  and  you'll 
never  know  by  his  face  that  he  felt  it." 

He  spoke  very  little  on  that  mornins:, 
and  scarcely  tasted  his  breakfast.  JTis 
dress  was  more  careful  than  usual,  and 
]-5elUi,  half  by  way  of  sayini^  something, 
asked  if  lie  were  going  into  Dublin. 

"  Into  Dublin  !  I  suppose  1  am  indeed," 
said  he,  curtly,  as  though  giving  a  very 
obvious  reply.  "  Maybe,"  added  he,  after 
a  few  minutes — "  maybe  you  forget  this  is 
the  seventeenth,  and  that  this  is  the  day 
for  the  sale." 

"I  did  remember  it,"  said  she,  with  a 
faint  sigh,  but  not  daring  to  ask  how  his 
presence  there  was  needed. 

"  And  you  were  going  to  say,"  added  he, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  ''what  did  that  matter 
to  me,  and  that  /wasn't wanted.  Neither  I 
am — I'm  neither  seller  nor  buyer — but  still 
I'm  the  last  of  the  name  that  lived  there — 
I  wasKellett  of  Kellett's  Court,  and  there'll 
never  be  another  to  say  the  same,  and  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  be  there  to-day — just 
as  I'd  attend  a  funeral — just  as  I'd  follow 
the  hearse." 

"It  will  only  give  you  needless  pain, 
dearest  father,"  said  she  soothingly  ;  "  pray 
do  not  go." 

"  Faith,  I'll  go,  if  ic  gave  me  a  fit,"  said 
he  fiercely,  "They  may  say  when  they  go 
home,  '  Paul  Kellett  was  there  the  Avhole 
time,  as  cool  as  /am  now  ;  you'd  never  be- 
lieve it  was  the  old  family  place — the  house 
his  ancestors  lived  in  for  centuries — was 
up  for  sale  ;  there  he  w%as  calm  and  quiet. 
If  that  isn't  courage,  tell  me  what  is  ? ' " 

"And  yet  I'd  rather  you  did  not  go, 
father.  The  world  has  trials  enough  to 
tax  our  energies,  that  we  should  not  go  in 
search  of  them." 

"  That's  a  woman's  way  of  looking  at  it," 
said  he  contemptuously.  "A  man  Avith  a 
man's  heart  likes  to  meet  danger,  just  to 
see  how  he'll  treat  it." 

*'  But  remember,  father — " 

** There,  now,"  said  he,  rising  from  the 
table,  "if  you  talked  till  you  were  tired, 
I'd  go  still.     My  mind  is  made  up  on  it." 

Bella  turned  away  her  head  and  stole  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"I  know  very  well,"  burst  he  in,  bit- 
terly, "  that  the  blackguard  newspapers  to- 
morrow will  just  be  as  ready  to  abuse  me 
for  it.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified, 
or  more  decent,  or  something  or  other,  if 
Mr.  Kellett  had  not  appeared  at  the  sale ; 
but  I'll  go,  nevertheless,  if  it  Avas  only  to 
see  the  man  that's  to  take  our  place  there  ! 
AVait  dinner  for  me  till  six,  that  is,  if 
there's  any  dinner  at   all."     And  with   a 


laugh  of  l)itterest  meaning  he  left  the 
room,  and  was  soon  seen  issuing  from  the 
little  garden  into  the  road. 

What  a  sad  day,  full  of  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, was  that  for  her  !  She  knew  well 
how  all  the  easy  and  careless  Innnor  of  her 
father  had  been  changed  by  calamity  into 
a  spii-it  fierce  and  resentful  ;  that,  sns- 
pectful  of  insult  on  every  hand,  he  held 
himself  ever  prepared  to  meet  the  most 
harmless  remark  with  Avords  of  defiance. 
An  imaginary  impression  that  the  Avorld 
had  agreed  to  scorn  him,  made  him  adopt 
a  beai'ing  at  once  aggressive  and  offensive  ; 
and  he  Avho  Avas  once  a  proverb  for  good 
temper,  became  irritable  and  savage  to  a 
degree. 

What  might  not  come  of  such  a  temper- 
ament, tried  in  its  tenderest  spot  ?  What 
might  occur  to  expose  him  to  the  heartless 
sneers  of  those  Avho  neither  k'ncAv  his  qual- 
ities nor  his  trials  ?  These  Avere  her 
thoughts  as  she  Avalked  to  and  fro  in  her 
little  room,  unable  to  read,  unable  to 
Avrite,  though  she  made  several  attempts 
to  begin  a  letter  to  her  brother.  The  dark 
future  also  loAvered  before,  without  one 
flicker  of  light  to  pierce  its  gloom.  Hoav 
Avere  they  to  live  ?  In  a  few  days  more 
they  Avould  be  at  the  end  of  their  frail  re- 
sources^something  less  than  two  pounds 
Avas  all  that  they  had  in  the  Avorld.  How 
she  envied  those  in  some  foreign  land  Avho 
could  stoop  to  the  most  menial  labor,  un- 
seen and  unremembered  by  their  oAvn. 
How  easily,  she  thought,  poverty  might  be 
borne,  if  divested  of  the  terrible  contrast 
Avith  a  former  condition.  Could  they  by 
any  effort  raise  the  means  to  emigrate — 
and  Avhere  to  ?  Might  not  Mr.  Dunn  be 
the  person  to  give  counsel  in  such  a  case  ? 
From  all  she  had  heard  of  him,  he  was 
conversant  with  every  career,  every  walk, 
and  every  condition.  Doubtless  he  could 
name  the  very  colony,  and  the  very  spot  to 
suit  them — nor  impossible  that  he  might 
aid  them  to  reach  it.  If  they  prospered, 
they  could  repay  him.  They  might  pledge 
themselves  to  such  a  condition  on  this 
head  as  he  Avould  dictate.  Hoav,  then,  to 
approach  him  ?  A  letter  ?  And  yet  a  letter 
Avas  always  so  Avanting  in  the  great  requi- 
site of  answering  doubts  as  they  arose,  and 
meeting  difficulties  by  ready  rejoinder.  A 
personal  interview  would  do  this.  Then 
Avhy  not  ask  for  an  audience  of  him  ?  "I'll 
call  upon  him  at  once,"  said  she  ;  "  he  may 
receive  me  Avithout  other  solicitation — my 
name  Avill  surely  secure  me  that  much  of 
attention."  AVould  her  father  approve  of 
such  a  ste})  ?— Avould  it  not  appear  to  his 
eyes  an  act  of  meanness  and  dependence  ? 
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— miglic  iiot  the  wliole  scheme  be  one  to 
which  ho  would  offer  opposition  ?  From 
conflicts  like  these  slie  cjimo  back  to  the 
dreary  present,  and  wondered  what  conld 
still  delay  his  coming.  It  was  a  road  but 
little  traveled,  and,  as  she  sat  Avatching  at 
the  windo\^,  her  eyes  grew  wearied  ])ier- 
cing  the  hazy  atmosi)herc,  darkening  deep- 
er and  deeper  as  night  drew  near.  She 
endeavored  to  occupy  herself  in  various 
ways  :  she  made  little  preparations  for  his 
coming — she  settled  liis  room  neatly,  over 
and  over — she  swept  the  hearth,  and  made 
a  cheei'ful  fire  to  greet  him,  and  then,  pass- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  she  k>oked  after  the 
humble  dinner  that  awaited  him.  Six 
o'clock  passed,  and  another  weary  hour  fol- 
lowed. Seven — and  still  became  not.  She 
endeavored  to  divert  her  thoughts  into 
thinking  of  the  future  she  had  pictured  to 
herself.  She  tried  to  fancy  the  scenery,  the 
climate,  the  occupation  of  that  dream-land 
over  the  seas,  but  at  every  bough  that  beat 
against  the  window  by  the  wind,  at  every 
sound  of  the  storm  Avithout,  she  would 
start  up,  and  hasten  to  the  door  to  listen. 

It  was  now  near  eight  o'clock,  and  so 
acute  had  her  hearing  become  by  intense 
anxiety  that  she  could  detect  the  sounds  of 
a  footfall  coming  along  the  plashy  road. 
She  did  not  venture  to  move,  lest  she 
should  lose  the  sound,  and  she  dreaded, 
too,  lest  it  should  pass  on.  She  bent  down 
her  head  to  hear,  and  now,  oh,  ecstasy  of 
relief  !  she  heard  the  latch  of  the  little 
Avicket  raised,  and  the  step  ui)on  the 
gravel-Avalk  within.  She  rushed  at  once 
to  the  door,  and,  dashing  out  into  the 
darkness,  threw  herself  Avildly  upon  his 
breast,  saying,  "  Thank  God  you  are  come  ! 
Oh  !  how  I  luiA'e  longed  for  you,  dearest, 
dearest  father  ! "  And  then  as  suddenly, 
Avith  a  shriek,  cried  out,  "Who  is  it? 
Who  is  this?" 

"  Conway — Charles  CouAvay.  A  friend — 
at  least  one  who  would  Avisli  to  be  thought 
so." 

With  a  Avild  and  rapid  utterance  she 
told  him  of  her  long  and  weary  Avatch, 
and  that  her  fears — mere  causeless  fears, 
she  said  she  kncAV  they  AA^ere — had  made 
her  nervous  and  miserable.  Iler  father's 
habits,  always  so  regular  and  homely,  made 
even  an  hour's  delay  a  source  of  anxiety. 
'•'  And  then  he  had  not  been  Avell  for  some 
days  back — circumstances  had  occurred  to 
agitate  him — things  preyed  upon  him  more 
heavily  than  they  had  used.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  dreary  season — perhaps  their  soli- 
tary kind  of  life  had  rendered  them  both 
more  easily  depressed.  But,  somehoAV — " 
She  could  not  go  on,  but,  hastening  toAvard 


the  windoAA',  pressed  lier  hands  to  her 
face. 

*•  If  you  could  tell  me  where  I  Avould  be 
likely  to  hear  of  him — av hat  are  his  haunts 
in  town — " 

"  He  has  none — none  Avhatever.  He 
has  entirely  ceased  to  visit  any  of  his  for- 
mer friend. s — even  Mi".  Beecher  he  has  not 
called  on  for  months  long." 

"  Has  he  business  engagements  in  any 
quarter  that  you  knoAV  of  ?  " 

"None  now.  He  did  hold  an  office  in 
the  customs,  but  he  docs  so  no  longer.  It 
is  possible — just  possible — he  might  have 
called  at  Mr.  Dunn's,  but  he  could  not  have 
been  detained  there  so  late  as  this.  And 
if  he  were — "  She  stopped,  confused  and 
embarrassed. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  he,  catching  at  her 
difficulty  Avith  ready  tact,  '*I  could  easily 
pretend  it  Avas  my  own  anxiety  that  caused 
the  visit.  I  could  tell  him  it  Avas  likely  I 
should  soon  see  Jack  again,  and  ask  of 
him  to  let  me  be  the  bearer  of  some  kind 
message  to  him." 

*•'  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  Bella,  half  va- 
cantly, for  he  had  only  given  to  his  Avords 
the  meaning  of  a  mere  pretext. 

"I  thmk  you  may  trust  to  me  that  I 
Avill  manage  the  matter  delicately.  He 
shall  never  suspect  that  he  has  given  any 
uneasiness  by  his  absence." 

"  But  even  this,"  said  she,  eagerly, 
''condemns  me  to  some  hours  longer  of 
feverish  misery.  You  cannot  possibly  go 
back  to  town  and  return  here  in  less  than 
two — perhaps  three  hours." 

"  I'll  try  and  do  it  in  half  the  time," 
said  Conway  rising,  and  taking  his  cap. 
"  Where  does  Mr.  Dunn  live  ?  " 

"In  Merrion  square.  I  forget  the  num- 
ber, but  it  does  not  matter — every  one 
knows  his  house.     It  is  on  the  north  side." 

"  You  shall  see  me  before —  What 
o'clock  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Half-past  eight,"  said  she,  shuddering, 
as  she  saw  how  late  it  Avas. 

"  Before  eleven,  I  promise  3^ou  confi- 
dently— and  earlier  if  I  can." 

"  You  knoAv  my  father  so  vei*y  little — so 
very  recently,"  said  Sybella,  Avith  some 
confusion,  *'that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
guard  you — that  is,  you  ought  to  be  made 
aware  that  on  this  day  the  estate  our  fam- 
ily has  held  for  centuries  Avas  sold.  It  is 
true  we  are  no  poorer  than  we  Avere  yester- 
day ;  the  property  Ave  called  our  own,  and 
from  habit  belicA'ed  to  be  such,  had  been 
mortgaged  this  many  a  year.  Why  or 
hoAV  Ave  ever  fancied  that  one  day  or  other 
Ave  should  be  in  a  position  to  pay  off  the 
incumbrances,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  it  iz 
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true  tliat  Ave  did  so  fanc}^,  and  used  to  talk 
of  that  liappy  event  as  of  one  we  felt  to  l)e 
in  store  for  us.  Well,  the  blow  has  fallen 
at  last,  and  demolished  all  our  castle- 
building  !  Like  storm-tossed  vessels,  wo 
saw  ships  sinking  on  every  side,  and  yet 
caught  at  hope  for  ourselves.  This  hope 
has  now  left  us.  The  work  of  this  morn- 
ing has  obliterated  every  trace  of  it.  It  is 
of  this,  then,  I  would  ask  you  to  be  mind- 
ful when  you  see  my  poor  i'atlier.  He  has 
seen  ruin  coming  this  many  a  year — it 
never  came  face  to  face  with  him  till  to- 
day. I  cannot  tell  how  he  may  brave  it, 
though  there  was  a  time  I  could  have  an- 
swered for  his  courage  '' 

"  Jack  Kellett's  father  could  scarcely  be 
deficient  in  that  quality,"  said  Conway, 
whose  flashing  eyes  showed  that  it  was 
Jack's  sister  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  as 
lie  spoke. 

"Oil  !"  said  she,  sorrowfully,  ''groat  as 
the  heroism  is  that  meets  death  on  the  field 
of  battle,  it  is  nothing  to  the  jiatient  and 
enduring  bravery  that  confronts  the  daily 
ills  of  life — confronts  them  nobly,  but  in 
humility,  neither  buoyed  up  by  inordinate 
hope,  nor  cast  down  by  despondency,  but 
manfully  resolved  to  do  one's  best,  and, 
come  what  may,  to  do  it  without  sacrifice 
of  self-respect.  Thus  meeting  fate,  and 
with  a  temper  that  all  the  crosses  of  life 
have  not  made  irritable  nor  suspectful, 
makes  a  man  to  my  eyes  a  greater  hero 
than  any  of  those  Avho  charge  in  forlorn 
hopes,  or  single-handed  rush  up  the  breach 
torn  by  grape-shot."  Her  cheek,  at  first 
pale,  grew  deeper  and  deeper  red,  and  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  till  their  expression  be- 
came almost  wild  in  brilliancy,  when,  sud- 
denly checking  her  passionate  mood,  she 
said,  "  It  were  better  I  should  go  along 
with  you — better,  at  least,  I  were  at  hand. 
He  will  bear  much  from  me  that  he  would 
not  endure  from  another,  and  I  will  go." 
So  saying,  she  hastened  from  the  room, 
and  in  a  moment  came  back  shawled  and 
ready  for  the  road, 

"  What  a  night  for  you  to  A'enture  out," 
said  Conway  ;  "  and  I  have  got  no  carriage 
of  any  kind." 

"1  am  well  accustomed  to  lirave  bad 
weather,  and  care  nothing  for  it." 

"  It  is  raining  fearfully,  and  the  waves 
are  washing  clear  over  the  low  sea-wall," 
said  he,  trying  to  dissuade  her. 

"1  have  come  out  here  on  many  such 
nights,  and  never  the  worse  for  it.  Can't 
you  fancy  Jack  Kellett's  sister  equal  to 
more  than  this  ?  "  said  she,  smiling  through 
all  her  sadness,  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 
door. 


And  now  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
wild  rain  and  the  gusty  wind  beating 
against  them,  and  almost  driving  them 
back.  So  loud  the  storm  that  they  did  not 
try  to  speak,  but  with  her  arm  close  locked 
within  his  own,  Conway  breasted  the  hur- 
ricane with  a  strange  sensation  of  delight 
he  had  never  known  before. 

Scarcely  a  word  i)assed  between  them  as 
they  went ;  as  the  rain  beat  heavily  against 
her  he  would  try  as  well  as  he  could  to 
shelter  her  ;  when  the  cutting  wind  blew 
more  severely  he  would  draw  her  arm  closer 
within  his  own,  and  yet  thus  in  silence 
they  grew  to  each  other  like  friends  of 
many  a  year.  A  sense  of  trustfulness,  a 
feeling  of  a  common  object,  too,  sufficed 
to  establish  between  t^iem  a  sentiment  to 
be  molded  by  the  events  of  after  life  into 
anything.  Ay,  so  is  it  !  Out  of  these 
chance  affinities  grow  sometimes  the  pas- 
sion of  a  life,  and  sometimes  the  disap- 
pointments that  imbitter  existence  ! 

'•What  a  good  fortune  it  was  that 
brought  you  to  my  aid  to-night,"  said  she; 
"I  had  not  dared  to  have  come  this  long 
road  alone." 

"  What  a  good  fortune  mine  to  have 
even  so  humble  a  service  to  render  you. 
Jack  used  to  talk  to  me  of  you,  for  hours 
long.  Nights  just  like  this  have  we  passed 
together,  he  telling  me  about  your  habits 
and  your  ways,  so  that  this  very  incident 
seems  to  fit  into  the  story  of  your  life  as 
an  every-day  occurrence.  I  know,"  con- 
tinued he,  as  she  seemed  to  listen  atten- 
tively, "  how  you  used  to  ride  over  the 
mountains  at  home,  visiting  wild  and  out- 
of-the-way  spots  ;  how  you  joined  him  in 
his  long  fishing  excursions,  exploring  the 
deep  mountain  gorges  while  he  lingered  by 
the  river-side.  The  very  names  you  gave 
these  desolate  places  —  taken  from  old 
books  of  travel — showed  me  how  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  was  in  your  heart." 

"  Were  they  not  hajipy  days  !  "  mur- 
mured she,  half  to  herself. 

"They  must  have  been,"  said  he,  ar- 
dently ;  "  to  hear  of  them  has  charmed  the 
weariest  watches  of  the  night,  and  made 
me  long  to  know  you." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  what  I  was,"  said 
she,  hastily.  "  Out  of  that  dreamy,  strange 
existence  I  have  awakened  to  a  world  full 
of  its  own  stern  realities.  That  pleasant 
indolence  has  ill  prepared  me  for  the  road 
1  must  travel — and  it  was  selfish,  too  ! 
The  vulgarest  cares  of  every-day  life  are 
higher  aims  than  all  the  mere  soarings  of 
imagination,  and  of  this  truth  T  am  only 
now  becoming  aware." 

"  lint  it  was  for  never  neolocting  those 
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very  duties  Jack  used  to  praise  you  ;  lie 
said  that  none  save  liimself  knew  you  as 
other  than  the  careful  mistress  oi"  a  house- 
hold." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  ours  was  an  humble  ret- 
inue, and  needed  little  guidance." 

"•  I  see,"  said  Conway,  "  you  are  too 
proud  to  accept  of  sucii  esteem  as  mine  ; 
but  yet  you  can't  prevent  me  offering  it." 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  how  I  prize  your 
kindness  ?  "  said  she,  gently. 

''  Will  you  let  me  think  so  ?  "  cried  Con- 
way, pressing  her  arm  closely  ;  and  again 
they  were  silent.  Who  knows  with  what 
thoughts  ? 

How  dreary  did  the  streets  seem  as  they 
entered  Dublin.  The  hazy  ]am])s,  dulled 
by  the  fast-falling  rain,  threw  a  misty  light 
through  the  loaded  atmosphere  ;  the 
streets,  deserted  by  all  but  tlie  very  poorest, 
were  silent  and  noiseless,  save  for  the  in- 
cessant plash  of  the  rain  ;  few  lights  were 
seen  on  any  side,  and  all  was  darkness  and 
gloom.  Wearily  they  plodded  onward, 
Sybella  deeply  sunk  in  her  own  thoughts  as 
to  the  future,  and  Conway,  too  respectful 
of  her  feelings  to  interrupt  her,  never  ut- 
tered a  word  as  they  went.  At  last  they 
reached  Merrion  square,  and  after  some 
little  search  stood  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Da- 
venport Dunn.  SybeHa  drew  a  heav}-  sigh 
as  Conway  knocked  loudly,  and  muttered 
to  herself,  ''  Heaven  grant  me  good  tidings 
of  my  father  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIL  ' 

AFTEE    A     DINNER-PARTY. 

Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  had  a  dinner 
party — he  entertained  the  notables  of  the 
capital,  and  a  chief  secretary,  a  couple  of 
judges,  a  poor-law  commissioner,  and  some 
minor  deities,  soldier  and  civilian,  formed 
his  company.  They  were  all  social,  plea- 
sant, and  conversational.  The  country 
was  growing  governable,  calendars  Avere 
light,  military  duty  a  mere  jiastime,  and 
they  chatted  agreeably  over  reminiscences 
of  a  time — not  very  remote  neither — when 
rockites  were  rife,  jails  crammed,  and  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  a  soldier  not  inferior 
to  those  of  actual  warfare. 

"To  our  worthy  host  here!"  said  the 
chief  baron,  eyeing  his  claret  before  the 
light — and  it  was  a  comet  vintage — "  to  our 
Avorthy  host  here  are  we  indebted  for  most 
of  this  happy  change." 

"Under  Providence,"  whispered  the  oily 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal. 


"  Of  course,  so  I  mean,"  said  the  judge, 
witli  that  kind  of  im})atience  he  would  have 
met  a  needless  suggestion  in  court.  "  Great 
public  works,  stupendous  enterprises,  and 
immense  ex})enditure  of  capital  have  en' 
countered  rebellion  by  the  best  of  all  me- 
thods— pros]ierity  !  "  ^ 

**Is  it  really  extinct — has  Lazarus  died, 
or  is  he  only  sleeping  ?"  interj)osed  a  small 
dark-eyed  man,  with  a  certain  air  of  deter- 
mination and  a  look  of  defiance  tluit  seem- 
ed to  invite  discussion. 

"1  should,  at  all  events,  call  it  a  trance 
that  must  lead  to  perfect  recovery,"  said 
the  cnief  secretary.  "Ireland  is  no  longer 
a  difficulty." 

'■'  She  may  soon  become  something  more,'' 
said  the  dark  man  ;  "  instead  of  embarrass- 
ing your  counsels,  she  may  go  far  toward 
swaying  and  controlling  them.  The  en- 
ergies that  were  once  wasted  in  factious 
struggles  at  home  here,  may  combine  to 
carry  on  a  greater  combat  in  England  ; 
and  it  might  even  happen  that  your  states- 
men might  look  back  with  envy  to  days  of 
orange-and -green  memory." 

"She  would  gladly  welcome  the  change 
you  speak  of,"  said  the  secretary. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir  ;  you  have 
not  already  shown  yourselves  so  very  tol- 
erant when  tried.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago, 
and  your  bar  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  an 
Irishman  being  made  master  of  the  rolls  in 
England,  and  that  Irishman,  Plunkett." 

"  I  must  say,"  burst  in  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, fresh  from  his  first  session  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  more  still,  his  first  season  in 
town,  "  this  is  but  a  prejudice — an  unjust 
prejudice.  I  can  assert  for  myself,  that  I 
never  rose  in  the  House  without  experien- 
cing a  degree  of  attention — a  deference,  in 
short—" ' 

"Eminently  the  right  of  one  whose 
opinions  were  so  valuable,"  said  the  secre- 
tary, bowing  blandly,  and  smiling. 

"  You  did  not  lash  them  too  often  nor 
too  much,  Hatchard,"  said  the  dark  man. 
"  If  I  remember  aright,  you  rose  once  in  the 
session,  and  that  was  to  move  an  adjourn- 
ment." 

"  Ah,  Lindley,"  said  the  other,  good-hu- 
moredly,  "  you  are  an  unforgiving  enemy." 
Then,  turning  to  the  chief  secretary,  he 
said,  "He  cannot  pardon  my  efforts,  suc- 
cessful as  they  have  been,  to  enable  the 
fellows  of  the  university  to  marry.  He  ob- 
tained his  fellowshiia  as  a  safe  retirement, 
and  now  discovers  that  his  immunity  is 
worth  nothing." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Lindley  ;  "'  I  have 
forgiven  you  long  ago.  It  was  from  your 
arguments  in  its  favor  the  measure  was  so 
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long  resisted.  You  ore  really  blameless  in 
the  matter  !  " 

The  sharp  give  and  take  of  these  sallies 
— the  fruit  of  tliose  intimacies  Avhich  small 
localities  produce — rather  astonished  the 
English  officials,  and  the  secretary  and  the 
commissioner  exchanged  glances  of  signifi- 
cant import  ;  nor  was  this  lost  on  the  chief 
baron,  Avho,  to  change  the  topic,  suddenly 
asked, 

"Who  bought  that  estate— Kellett's 
Court,  I  think  they  call  it — was  sold  this 
morning  ?" 

'' I  purchased  it  in  trust,"  said  Dunn, 
'•for  an  English  peer." 

"Does  he  intend  ever  to  reside  there  ?" 

"He  talks  of  it,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn, 
"the  way  men  talk  of  something  very 
meritorious  that  they  mean  to  do — one  day 
or  other." 

*'  It  went,  I  hear,  for  half  its  value,"  re- 
marked some  one. 

"  A  great  deal  above  that,  I  assure  yon," 
said  Dunn.  "  Indeed,  as  property  is  sell- 
ing now,  I  should  not  call  the  pi'ice  a  bad 
one." 

"  Evidently  Mr.  Kellett  was  not  of  your 
mind,"  said  the  former  speaker,  laughing. 
"I'm  told  he  burst  into  court  to-day  and 
abused  every  one,  from  the  bench  to  the 
crier,  called  the  sale  a  robbery,  and  the 
judge  a  knave." 

"  Not  exactly  that.  He  did,  it  is  true, 
interrupt  the  order  of  the  court,  but  the 
sale  was  already  concluded.  lie  used  very 
violent  language,  and  so  far  forgot  his  re- 
spect for  the  bench  as  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  committal." 

"And  was  he  committed  ?"  asked  the 
secretary. 

"  He  was  ;  but  rather  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  than  punishment.  The  court 
suspected  him  to  be  insane."  Here  Dunn 
leaned  over  and  whispered  a  few  words  in 
the  secretary's  ear.  "  Nor  was  it  without 
dithculty,"  muttered  he,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  He  continued  to  inveigh  in  the  most  vio- 
lent tone  against  us  all ;  declared  he'd 
never  leave  the  jail  without  a  public  apol- 
ogy from  the  bench  ;  and,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted himself  so  extravagantly,  that  I 
half  suspected  the  judge  to  be  right,  and 
that  there  was  some  derangement  in  the 
case." 

"I  remember  Paul  Kellett  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  jury  of  his  county,"  said  one. 

"  He  was  high  sheriff  the  first  year  I 
went  that  circuit,"  said  the  judge. 

"And  how  has  it  ended — where  is  he 
now  ?"  whispered  the  secretary. 

"I  persuaded  him  to  come  home  here 
with  me,  and  after  a  little  cal miner  down 


he  became  reasonable  and  has  gone  to  his 
jwn  house,  but  only  within  the  last  hour. 
It  was  that  my  servant  whispered  me,  when 
he  last  brought  in  the  wine." 

''  And  I  suj)pose,  after  all,"  said  the 
poor-law  commissioner,  "  there  was  noth- 
ing ]>e('iiliar  in  this  instance  ;  his  case  was 
one  of  thousands." 

"'  Quite  true,  sir,"  said  Lindley.  "  Sta- 
tistical tables  can  take  no  note  of  such-like 
applicants  for  out-door  relief  ;  all  are  class- 
ified as  pau])ers." 

"It  must  be  acknowledged,"  said  .the 
secretary,  in  a  tone  of  half  rebuke,  "  that 
the  law  has  worked  admirably  ;  tiiere  is 
but  one  opinion  on  that  subject  in  Eng- 
land." 

"I  should  be  greatly  surprised  were  it 
otherwise,"  said  Lindley;  "  I  never  heard 
that  the  Cornish  fishermen  disparaged 
shipwrecks  !" 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman?"  whispered 
the  secretary  to  Dunn. 

"A  gentleman  very  desirous  to  be 
crown  prosecutor  at  Melbourne,"  said' 
Dunn,  with  a  smile. 

"'  He  expresses  himself  somewhat  free- 
ly," whispered  the  other. 

"  Only  here,  sir — only  here,  I  assure 
you.  He  is  our  stanchest  supporter  in  the 
college." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  take  Sebastojiol, 
sir,"  said  a  colonel  from  the  end  of  the 
table.  "The  Eussians  are  already  on  half 
rations,  and  their  ammunition  is  nigh  ex- 
hausted." And  now  ensued  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  military  events,  wherein  the 
speakers  displayed  as  much  confidence  as 
skill. 

'^  It  strikes  me,"  said  Lindley,  "we  are 
at  war  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for 
practicing  pretty  much  the  same  policy  we 
approve  of  so  strenuously  for  our  our- 
selves. He  wanted  to  treat  Turkey  like 
an  encumbered  estate.  There  was  the  im- 
poverished proprietor,  the  beggared  ten- 
antry, the  incapacity  for  improvement — all 
the  hackneyed  arguments,  in  fact,  for  sell- 
ing out  the  sultan  that  we  employ  so  tri- 
umphantly against  the  Irish  gentleman." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  attorney-general, 
"he  wanted  to  take  forcible  possession." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  as 
ready  to  offer  compensation  as  we  our- 
selves are  when  we  superannuate  a  clerk 
or  suppress  an  office.  His  sole  mistake 
was,  that  he  proposed  a  robbery  at  the  un- 
lucky moment  that  the  nation  had  taken 
its  jieriodical  attack  of  virtue — we  were  in 
the  height  of  our  honest  paroxysm  when 
he  asked  us  to  be  knaves  ;  and  hence  ail 
that  has  followed." 
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"You  estimate  our  uatioiuil  morality 
somewhat  cheaply,  sir,"  suid  the  coiu mis- 
sion er. 

''  As  to  morals,  I  think  wo  are  ijood 
political  economists.  We  buy  cheaply,  and 
endeavor  at  least  to  sell  in.  the  dt'arest 
markets." 

"No  more  wine,  thank  you,"  said  the 
secretary,  rising.  "A  cup  of  coffee,  with 
pleasure." 

It  was  a  ])art  of  Davenport  Dunn's  policy 
to  S2:)rinkle  his  dinner  company  with  men 
like  Lindley.  They  Avere  what  physicians 
call  a  sort  of  mild  irritants,  and  occasion- 
ally very  useful  in  their  way  ;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  rather  suspected  that 
the  application  had  been  pushed  too  far, 
and  he  approached  the  secretary  in  the 
drawing-room  with  a  kind  of  half  apology 
for  his  guest. 

"Ireland,"  said  he,  "has  always  pos- 
sessed two  species  of  place-hunters  :  the 
one,  patiently  supporting  government  for 
years,  look  calmly  for  the  recognition  of 
their  services  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  ;  the 
other,  by  an  irritating  course  of  action, 
seem  to  indicate  how  vexatious  and  annoy- 
ing they  may  prove  if  not  satisfactorily 
dealt  with.  Lindley  is  one  of  these,  and 
he  ought  to  be  provided  for." 

"I  declare  to  you,  Dunn,"  said  the  sec- 
retary, as  he  drew  his  arm  within  the 
other's,  and  walked  with  him  into  the 
back  drawing-room,  "these  kind  of  men 
make  government  very  difficult  in  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  reserve — no  caution 
about  them.  They  compromise  one  at 
every  step.  You  are  the  only  Irishman  I 
ever  met  who  would  seem  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  reserve." 

Dunn  bowed  twice.  It  was  like  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  he  felt  to  be  a  right. 

"  I  go  further,"  said  the  other,  warm- 
ing ;  "you  ai"e  the  only  man  here  who  has 
given  us  real  and  effective  support,  and  yet 
never  asked  for  anything." 

"  What  could  I  wish  for  better  than  to 
see  the  country  governed  as  ifis?"  said 
Dunn,  courteously. 

"'AH  are  not  inspired  so  patrioticallv, 
Dunn.  Personal  advantages  have  their 
influence  on  most  men." 

"  Of  course — naturally  enough.  But  I 
stand  in  no  need  of  aid  in  this  respect.  I 
don't  want  for  means.  I  couldn't,  if  you 
offered  it,  take  office  ;  my  hands  ar<3  too 
full  already,  and  of  work  which  another 
might  not  be  able  to  carry  out.  Eank,  of 
course — distinction — "  and  he  stopped, 
and  seemed  confused. 

"  Well,  come,  we  might  meet  you  there, 
Dunn,"  said   the    other,   coaxinglv.     "  Be 


frank  with  mo.  What  do  vou  wish 
for?" 

"My  family  is  of  humble  origin,  it  is 
true,"  said  Dunn  ;  "but  without  invidious 
reflection,  1  might  point  to  some  others — " 
Again  he  hesitated. 

"  Tltat  need  not  be  an  obstacle,"  said 
the  secretary. 

"  Well,  then,  on  the  score  of  fortune, 
there  are  some  poorer  than  myself  in — 
in — "     lie  stopped  again. 

"Very  few  as  wcaltliy,  I  should  say, 
Dunn — very  few  indeed.  Let  me  only 
know  your  wishes,  I  feel  certain  how  they 
will  be  treated." 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Dunn,  with  some 
energy,  "that  you  incur  the  risk  of  some 
attack  in  anything  you  would  do  for  me. 
I  am  necessarily  in  scant  favor  with  a  large 
party  here.  They  would  assail  yon,  they 
would  vilify  one;  but  that  Avould  pass 
over.  A  few  Avceks — a  few  months  at 
furthest—" 

"  To  be  sure — perfectly  correct.  It 
would  be  mere  momentary  clamor.  Sir 
Davenport  Dunn,  Baronet,  would  sur- 
vive— " 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Dunn,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  Avith  emotion.  "I  don't  think 
I  heard  you  aright ;  I  trust,  at  least,  I  did 
not." 

The  secretary  looked  quickly  in  his  face, 
and  saAV  it  pale,  the  lips  slightly  quivering, 
and  the  brow  contracted. 

"I  Avas  saying,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
broken  and  uncertain,  "that  I'm  sure  the 
Premier  Avould  not  refuse  to  recommend 
you  to  her  majesty  foi'  a  baronetcy." 

"  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you 
have  already  held  any  couA'crsation  Avith 
the  minister  on  this  subject  ?" 

"None  Avhatever.  I  assure  you  most 
solemnly  that  I  have  no  instructions  on 
tlie  subject,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  con- 
versation Avith  him  on  the  matter." 

"Then  let  me  beg  you  to  forget  what 
has  just  passed  between  us.'  It  is,  after  all, 
mere  chit-chat.  That's  a  Susterman's, 
that  portrait  you  are  looking  at,"  said  he, 
eager  to  change  the  topic.  "'  It  is  said  to 
be  a  likeness  of  Bianca  Capello." 

"'  A  very  charming  picture  indeed  ;  pur- 
chased, I  suppose,  in  your  last  visit  abroad. " 

"  Yes;  I  bought  it  at  Verona.  Its  com- 
panion yonder,  Avas  a  present  from  the 
Archduke  Stephen,  in  recognition,  as  he 
Avas  gracious  enough  to  call  it,  of  some 
counsels  I  had  given  the  government  en- 
gineers about  drainage  in  Hungary.  Des- 
potic governments,  as  avo  like  to  term  them, 
have  this  merit,  at  least — they  confer  acts 
of  munificent  sfenerositv." 
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The  secretary  muttered  an  assent,  and 
looked  confused. 

"I  reaped  a  perfect  harvest  of  crosses 
and  decorations,"  continued  Dunn,  "dur- 
ing my  tour.  I  liave  got  cordons  from 
countries  I  sliould  be  puzzled  to  point  out 
on  the  map,  and  am  a  noble  in  almost 
every  land  of  Europe  but  my  own." 

''Ours  is  the  solitary  one  where  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  a  mere  title,"  said  the  other, 
"and  consequently  there  are  graver  con- 
siderations about  conferring  it  than  if  it 
were  a  mere  act  of  courtesy. " 

''"Where  power  is  already  acquired  there 
is  often  good  policy  in  legitimatizing  it," 
said  Dunn,  gravely.  "They  say  that  even 
the  Church  of  Rome  knows  how  to  affiliate 
a  heresy. — Well,  Clowes,  what  is  it?" 
asked  he  of  the  butler,  who  stood  awaiting 
a  favorable  moment  to  address  him.  He 
now  drew  nigh,  and  whispered  some  words 
in  his  ear. 

"  But  you  said  I  was  engaged — that  I 
]iad  company  with  me?"  said  Dunn,  in 
reply. 

"Yes,  sir,  but  she  persisted  in  saying 
that  if  I  brought  up  her  name  you  would 
certainly  sec  her.  were  it  but  for  a  moment. 
This  is  her  card." 

"Miss  Kellett,"  said  Dunn  to  himself. 
"  Very  well.  Show  her  into  the  study,  I 
will  come  downi. — It  is  the  daughter  of 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  we  Avere  speak- 
ing of  a  while  ago,"  said  he,  showing  the 
card.  "  I  suppose  some  new  disaster  has 
befallen  him.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a 
moment  ?" 

As  Dunn  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
a  very  strange  conflict  was  at  work  Avithin 
him.  From  his  very  boyhood  there  had 
possessed  him  a  stern  sentiment  of  ven- 
geance against  the  Kellett  family.  It  was 
the  daily  lesson  his  father  repeated  to  him. 
It  grew  with  his  years,  and  vague  and  un- 
meaning as  it  appeared,  it  had  the  force  of 
an  instinct.  His  own  memory  failed  him 
as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  an  early  in- 
sult, but  enough  remained  to  make  him 
know  that  he  had  been  ignominiously 
treated  and  expelled  from  the  house.  In 
the  great  career  of  his  life,  with  absorbing 
cares  and  high  interests  around  him,  he 
had  little  time  for  such  memories,  but  in 
moments  of  solitude  or  of  depression  the 
thought  would  come  Tip,  and  a  sense  of 
vindictive  pleasure  fill  him,  as  he  remem- 
bered, in  the  stern  words  of  his  father, 
where  was  lie,  and  Avhere  were  they  ?  In 
the  protection  he  had  th.at  very  day  as- 
sumed to  throw  over  Kellett  in  the  court, 
,  there  was  the  sentiment  of  an  insolent 
triumph  ;  and  h.cre  was  again  the  daughter 


of  the  once  ])i-oud  man  supplicating  an  in- 
terview Avith  him. 

'J'hese  were  his  thoughts  as  he  entered 
the  room  where  Syl)ella  Kellett  was  stand- 
ing near  the  fire.  8he  had  taken  off  her 
bonnet,  and  as  her  long  hair  fell  down, 
and  her  dripping  clothes  clung  to  her,  the 
picture  of  poverty  and  destitution  her 
appearance  conveyed  revolted  against  the 
sentiment  which  had  so  lately  filled  him, 
and  it  was  in  a  voice  of  gentle  meaning  he 
asked  her  to  be  seated. 

"Can  you  tell  me  of  my  father,  sir?" 
said  she,  eagerly,  and  not  heeding  his 
Avords  ;  "  he  left  home  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  has  never  returned." 

'"  I  can  tell  yon  everything,  Miss  Kellett," 
said  he,  in  a  kind  voice.  "  It  Avill  reassure 
you  at  once  Avhen  I  say  he  is  Avell.  Before 
this  he  is  at  homo  again." 

The  young  girl  clasped  her  hands  close- 
ly, and  her  pale  lips  murmured  some  faint 
words. 

"In  a  moment  of  excitement  this  morn- 
ing, he  said  something  to  offend  the  court. 
It  Avas  an  emergency  to  try  a  calmer  tem- 
per perhaps  than  his  ;  indeed,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  there  ;  at  all  events,  he  Avas 
betrayed  into  expressions  which  could  not 
be  passed  over  in  mere  silence,  and  he  Avas 
committed — " 

"  To  prison  ?  "  said  she,  faintly. 

"Yes,  he  Avas  taken  into  custody,  but 
only  for  a  few  hours.  I  obtained  his  re- 
lease soon  after  the  court  rose.  The  diffi- 
culty Avas  to  make  him  accejitof  his  libera- 
tion. Far  from  having  calmed  doAvn,  his 
passion  had  only  increased,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  entreaty  that  he  consented  to 
leave  the  jail  and  come  here  with  me.  In 
fact,  it  Avas  under  the  pretense  of  drawing 
uj")  a  formal  protest  against  his  arrest  that 
he  did  come,  and  he  has  been  employed  in 
this  manner  till  about  an  hour  ago,  Avhen 
one  of  my  clerks  took  cliargc  of  him  to 
convey  him  home.  A  little  quietness  and 
a  little  rest  Avill  restore  him  perfectly,  how- 
ever, and  i  have  no  doubt  to-morroAv  or 
next  day  Avill  leaA'e  no  trace  of  this  excite- 
ment." 

"You  have  been  most  kind,"  said  she, 
rising,  "and  I  am  very  grateful  for  it. 
We  owe  much  to  you  already,  and  this  last 
but  increases  the  debt." 

Dunn  stood  silently  contemplating  her, 
as  she  replaced  her  bonnet  and  prepared 
for  the  road.  At  last  he  said,  "  Have  you 
come  all  this  Avay  on  foot  and  alone  ?  " 

"  On  foot,  but  not  alone  ;  a  comrade  of 
my  brother's,  a  fellow  soldier  of  his,  kind- 
ly gave  me  his  escort.  He  is  Avaiting  for 
me  now  Avithout." 
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"Oh,  then,  the  {idventuro  lias  liad  its 
compensation  to  a  certain  degree,"  said 
Dunn  with  a  smile  of  i-aillory. 

*'  Eitlici"  I  do  not  understand  yrm,  or 
you  mistake  me;  which  is  it?"  said  she, 
boldly. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Dunn,  has- 
tily, "do  not  let  me  offend  you.  There  is 
everything  in  what  you  have  done  this 
night  to  secure  you  respect  and  esteem. 
We  live  in  a  time  when  there  is  wonder- 
fully little  of  personal  devotion  ;  and  com- 
monplace men  like  myself  may  well  mis- 
judge its  sacrifices." 

"  And  yet  it  is  precisely  from  you  I 
should  have  expected  the  reverse.  If  great 
minds  are  tainted  with  littleness,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  high  and  noble  senti- 
ments ?"  She  moved  toward  the  door  as 
she  spoke,  and  Dunn,  anticipating  her, 
said, 

"  Do  not  go  for  a  moment ;  let  me  offer 
you  some  refreshment,  even  a  glass  of 
wine.  Well  then,  your  friend  ?  It  is 
scarcely  courteous  to  leave  him  outside  in 
such  weather." 

''Pray  forgive  me  not  accepting  your 
offer  ;  but  I  am  impatient  to  be  at  home 
again.  ]\Iy  father,  too,  will  be  distressed 
at  my  absence." 

"  iiut  I  will  send  my  carriage  with  you  ; 
you  shall  not  walk,"  said  he,  ringing  the 
bell. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  but  I  had 
rather  return  as  I  came.  You  have  no 
idea,  sir,  how  painfully  kindness  comes  to 
hearts  like  ours.  A  sense  of  pride  sustains 
us  through  many  a  trial ;  break  down  this, 
and  we  are  helpless." 

''Is  it  that  you  Avill  accept  nothing  at 
my  hands — even  the  most  common-place  of 
attentions  ?  Well,  I'll  try  if  I  cannot  be 
more  fortunate  elsewhere  ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  hurried  at  once  from  the  room.  Before 
Sybella  could  well  reflect  on  his  words,  he 
was  back  again,  followed  by  Charles  Con- 
way. 

"  Miss  Kellett  was  disposed  to  test  your 
Crimean  habits  again,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Dunn,  "by  keeping  you  out  there  un- 
der this  terrible  rain,  and  I  perceive  you 
have  got  some  rough  treatment  already;" 
and  he  looked  at  the  armless  sleeve  of  his 
jacket. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Conway,  laughing,  "  a 
piece  of  Russian  politeness  !  " 

Few  as  were  the  words,  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  speaker  struck  Dunn  with 
astonishment,  and  he  said, 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  service  ?  " 

"Some  yenrs,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"It's  very  strange/'  said  Dunn,  regard- 


ing him  fixedly,  "but  your  features  are 
quite  familiar  to  me.  You  are  very  like  a 
young  oificer  who  cut  such  a  dash  here  for- 
merly— a  spendthrift  fellow,  in  a  Lancer 
regiment." 

"  Pray  don't  involve  yourself  in  any  dif- 
ficulty," said  Conway,  "for,  perhajjs — in- 
deed, I'm  convinced — you  are  describing 
myself." 

"Conway,  of  the  Twelfth  ?" 

"  The  same,  at  your  service — at  least, 
in  so  far  as  being  ruined  and  one-armed, 
means  the  same  with  the  fellow  Avho  had  a 
good  fortune,  and  two  hands  to^catter  it." 

'•  I  must  go.  I'm  impatient  to  be  away," 
said  Sybella,  eagerly. 

"Then  there  is  the  carriage  at  the  door," 
said  Dunn.  "This  time  I  have  resolved 
to  have  my  way  ; "  and  he  gave  her  his  arm 
courteously  to  conduct  her. 

"  Could  you  call  upon  me  to-morrow — 
could  you  breakfast  with  me.  Mr.  Con- 
way ?"  said  Dunn,  as  he  gave  him  his  hand 
at  parting  ;  "  my  request  is  connected  with 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  yourself." 

"  I'm  your  man,"  said  Conway,  as  he 
followed  Sybella  into  the  carriage.  And 
away  they  drove. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A     BE E A KF A S T-TA BL E. 

Whex,  punctual  to  the  appointed  time, 
Charles  Conway  presented  himself  at  Mr. 
Dunn's  door,  he  learned  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  that  gentleman  had  gone  out  an 
hour  before  to  breakfast  with  the  chief 
secretary  in  the  Park. 

"But  I  came  by  invitation  to  breakfast 
with  your  master,"  said  he. 

"  Possibly  so,"  said  Clowes,  scanning  the 
simply-clad  soldier  before  him.  "  He  never 
mentioned  it  to  me,  that's  all  I  know." 

Conway  stood  for  a  moment,  half  uncer- 
tain what  to  say  ;  then,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
he  said,  "  Pray  tell  him  that  I  was  here — 
my  name  is  Conway." 

"As  to  the  breakfast  part  of  the  mat- 
ter," said  Clowes,  who  felt  "  rather  struck  " 
by  something  in  the  soldier's  manner,  as 
he  afterward  expressed  it,  "  I'm  just  about 
to  take  mine — you  might  as  well  join  me." 

Conway  looked  him  full  in  the  face — 
such  a  stare  was  it  as  a  man  gives  when  he 
questions  the  accuracy  of  his  own  senses  ; 
a  slight  flush  then  rose  to  his  check,  and 
his  lip  curled,  and  then,  with  a  saucy  laugh, 
that  seemed  to  combiit  the  passing  irrita- 
tion he  was  suffering,  he  said,  "It's  not  a 
bad  notion  after  all;  I'm  your  man." 
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Now,  though  Mr.  Clowes  luid  antic'i})at- 
ed  a  very  diti'erent  reception  to  his  })olite- 
ness,  he  said  nothing,  but  led  the  way  into 
his  sanctum,  trusting  to  the  locality  and  its 
arrangement  to  have  their  due  effect  upon 
his  guest.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  did 
but  fair  justice  to  the  comforts  around  him. 

'V\\e  breakfast  table,  placed  close  to  a 
cheertui  fire,  was  spread  with  every  luxury 
of  that  meal.  A  small  spirit-lamp  burned 
under  a  dish  of  most  appetizing  cutlets,  in 
the  midst  of  various  kinds  of  bread,  and 
different  sorts  of  preserves.  The  gra.tcful 
odor  of  m,ocha  mingled  Avith  the  purer  per- 
fume of  fresh  flowers,  Avhich,  although  in 
mid-wiuter,  were  never  wanting  at  Mr. 
Clowes's  breakfast-table,  while  in  the  cen- 
ter rose  a  splendid  pineap])le,  the  first  of 
the  season,  duly  offered  by  the  gardener  to 
the  grand  vizier  of  Davenport  Dunn. 

"  I  can  promise  you  a  better  breakfast 
than  he  would  have  given  you,''  said 
Clowes,  as  he  motioned  his  guest  to  a  seat, 
while  he  significantly  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  Dunn's  study.  "  He  takes  tea  and 
dry  toast,  and  he  quite  forgets  to  order 
anything  else.  He  has  some  crank  or  other 
about  beginning  the  day  with  a  light  meal 
-^quite  a  mistake — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  This  i'S  not  the  most  favorable  moment 
to  make  me  a  convert  to  that  opinion," 
said  Conway,  laughing.  "  I  must  confess 
I  incline  to  yoiir  side  of  the  controversy." 

"  I'here  are  herrings  there,"  said  Clowes, 
**and  a  spatchcock  coming.  You  see," 
continued  he,  returning  to  the  discussion, 
"\\Q  overworks — he  does  too  much — taxes 
his  powers  beyond  their  strength — beyond 
any  man's  strength  ; "  and  here  Mr.  Clowes 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
pompously  before  him,  as  thougli  to  say, 
even  Clowes  wouldn't  have  constitution  for 
Avhat  he  does. — "  A  man  must  have  his  nat- 
ural rest,  sir,  and  his  natural  support;" 
and  in  evidence  of  the  last  he  re-helped 
himself  to  the  Strasburg  pate. 

'^Your  words  are  wisdom,  and  washed 
down  with  such  bordeaux  I'd  like  to  see 
who'd  gainsay  them,"  said  Conway,  with  a 
droll  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  Better  coffee  that,  I  fancy,  than  you 
got  in  the  Crimea,"  said  Clowes,  pointing 
to  the  coffee-pot. 

"  I  suspect  Lord  Eaglan  himself  never 
saw  such  a  breakfast  as  this.  May  I  ask 
if  it  be  your  every-day  meal  ?" 

*'We  change  slightly  with  the  seasons. 
Oysters  and  sauterne  suit  spring  ;  and 
then,  when  summer  sets  in,  we  lean  to- 
ward the  subacid  fruits  and  claret-cup. 
Dash  your  pineapple  with  a  little  rum — it's 
very  old,  and  quite  a  liqueur." 


''  This  must  be  a  very  jolly  life  of  yours," 
said  Conway,  as  he  lighted  his  cigarette  and 
placed  his  feet  on  the  fender. 

"  You'd  prefer  it  to  the  trenches  or  the 
rifle-pits,  1  suspect,"  said  Clowes,  laughing, 
"and  small  blame  to  you.  It  was  out 
there  you  lost  your  arm,  I  suppose  ?'* 

Conway  nodded,  and  puffed  on  in  si- 
lence. 

"  A  bad  business — a  bad  business  we're 
making  of  it  all  !  The  Crimea  was  a  mis- 
take ;  we  should  have  marched  direct  to 
Moscow — Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg — I 
don't  care  which." 

"  Nor  should  I,  if  we  could  get  there," 
said  Conway,  quietly. 

*'■  Get  there — and  why  not  ?  Fifty  thou- 
sand British  bayonets  are  a  match  for  the 
world  in  arms.  It  is  a  head  we  want,  sir — 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  great  questions  of 
strategy.  Even  you  yourself  must  have 
remarked  that  we  have  no  generalship — no 
guidance — " 

''  I  won't  say  that,"  said  Conway,  quiet- 
ly. "  We're  knocking  hard  at  Sebastopol, 
and  all  we  can  say  is  we  haven't  found  the 
weak  spot  yet." 

"  The  Aveak  sYiot  !  Why,  it's  all  weak — 
earthworks,  nothing  but  earthworks  !  Now,  ^ 
don't  tell  me  that  Wellington  would  have 
minded  earthworks  !  Ah  !  we  have  fallen 
upon  sad  times,"  sighed  he,  piteously. 
"  Our  land  commanders  say  earthworks 
are  impregnable — our  admirals  say  stone 
walls  can't  be  attacked." 

Conway  laughed  again,  and  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette. 

"  And  what  pension  have  you  for  that  ?  " 
asked  Clowes,  glancing  at  the  empty  sleeve. 

"  A  mere  trifle — I  can't  exactly  tell  you, 
for  I  have  not  applied  for  it." 

"  I  would,  though  ;  I'd  have  it  out  of 
them,  and  I'd  have  whatever  I  could  be- 
sides. They'd  not  give  you  the  Bath — that 
they  keep  for  gentlemen — " 

Conway  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
while  his  cheek  burned,  he  seemed  about 
to  reply  ;  then,  resuming  his  smoking,  he 
lay  back  and  said  nothing. 

"After  all,"  said  Clowes,  "there  must 
be  distinctions  of  rank.  One  regrets,  one 
deplores,  but  can't  help  it.  Look  at  all 
the  attempts  at  equality,  and  see  their  fail- 
ures. No,  sir,  you  have  your  place  in  the 
social  scale,  and  I  have'  mine.'' 

NoAV,  when  Mr.  Clowes  had  enunciated 
this  sentiment,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
struck  by  its  severity,  for  he  added,  "Not 
but  that  every  man  is  respectable  in  his 
own  rank  ;  don't  imagine  that  I  look  down 
upon  you." 

Conway's  eyes  opened  Avidely  as  he  star- 
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ed  at  him,  and  lie  puffed  his  cigar  a  little 
more  energetically,  hut  never  spoke. 

**  You've  done  with  the  service,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Clowes,  after  a  while. 

'•'I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Conway,  sighing. 

'MVell,  /<e" — and  he  jerked  liis  thumb 
toward  Dunn's  room — "  Ac  is  the  man  to 
help  you  to  something  snug.  He  can  give 
away  places  every  hour  of  the  day.  Ay, 
sir,"  said  he,  warming,  ''he  can  make 
anything,  from  an  archbishop  to  a  barony 
constable." 

"  I  rather  fear  that  my  capacity  for  em- 
ployment might  not  be  found  very  remark- 
able. I  have  idle  habits  and  ways,"  said 
Conway,  smiling. 

"Bad  things,  my  friend — bad  things  for 
any  man,  but  especially  for  a  poor  one.  I 
myself  began  life  in  an  humble  way — true, 
I  assure  you — but  with  industi'y,  zeal,  and 
attention,  I  am  what  you  see  me." 

"That  is  encouraging,  certainly,"  said 
Conway,  gravely. 

"It  is  so,  and  I  mention  it  for  your 
advantage. " 

Charles  Conway  now  arose,  and  threw 
the  half-smoked  cigar  into  the  fire.  The 
movement  betokened  impatience,  and  sooth 
to  say,  he  was  half  angry  with  himself,  for 
while  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  vanity  and 
conceit  of  the  worthy  butler,  he  still  felt 
that  he  was  his  guest,  and  that  such  ridi- 
cule was  ill  applied  to  one  whose  salt  he 
had  eaten. 

"  You're  not  going  without  seeing  him  ?" 
said  Clowes.  "He's  sure  to  be  in  before 
noon.  We  are  to  receive  the  harbor  com- 
missioners exactly  at  twelve." 

"I  have  a  call  to  make,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance off  in  the  country,  this  morning." 

"  Well,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
just  tell  me,"  said  Clowes,  good-naturedly. 
"My  position  here — one  of  trust  aiul  con- 
fidence, you  may  imagine — gives  me  many 
an  opportunity  to  serve  a  friend  ;  and  I 
like  you.  I  was  taken  Avitli  your  manner 
as  you  came  into  the  hall  this  morning,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  '  There's,  good  stuff  in 
that  young  fellow,  whoever  he  is.'  And  I 
ain't  wrong.  You  have  some  blood  in  you, 
I'll  be  bound." 

"  Wo  used  to  be  rather  bumptious  about 
family,"  said  Conway,  laughing;  "but  I 
suspect  the  world  has  taught  us  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  our  conceit." 

"  Never  mind  the  world.  Pride  of  birth 
is  a  generous  prejudice.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  my  grandfather,  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  was  a  drysalter.  But  can  I  be 
of  any  use  to  you  ?  that's  the  question." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  not  ;  though  I'm 
just  as  grateful  to  you.     Mr.   Dunn  asked 


me  here  this  morning,  I  suspect,  to  talk 
over  the  war  with  me.  Men  naturally  in- 
cline to  hear  what  an  eye-witness  has  to 
say,  and  be  may  have  fancied  I  could  have 
mentioned  some  new  fact,  or  suggested 
some  new  expedient,  which,  in  these  days, 
seems  such  a  fashionable  habit,  when 
everybody  has  his  advice  to  proffer." 

'■  No,  no,"  said  Clowes,  shaking  his  head 
— "It  couldn't  be  that.  Wc  have  been 
opposed  to  this  war  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  all  a  mistake  —  a  dead  mistake. 
A])erdeen  agreed  with  us,  but  we  were  out- 
voted. They  would  have  a  fight.  'J'hey 
said  we  Avanted  something  to  get  cotton- 
spinning  out  of  our  blood;  and,  egad  !  I 
suspect  they've  got  it. 

"  Our  vicAvs,"  continued  Clowes,  pomp- 
ously, "were  either  a  jieace  or  a  march  to 
St.  Petersburg.  This  French  alliance  is  a 
rotten  thing,  sir.  ThatCorsican  will  dou- 
ble on  us.  The  very  first  moment  any  turn 
of  fortune  gives  France  an  advantage,  he'll 
make  peace,  and  leave  to  us  all  the  oblo- 
quy of  a  reluctant  assent.  That's  his  view 
— that's  mine,  too  ;  and  Ave  are  seldom 
mistaken." 

"For  all  that,  I  Avish  I  were  back  there 
again,"  said  Conway.  "  AVith  every  one  of 
its  hardships — and  they  Avere  no  trifles — it 
Avas  a  better  life  than  this  lounging  one  I 
lead  now.  Tell  Mr.  Dunn  that  I  was 
here.  Say  that  I  enjoyed  your  excellent 
hospitality  and  pleasant  company  ;  and  ac- 
cept my  hearty  thanks  for  both."  And 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  Conway 
Avished  him  "Good-by,"  and  departed. 

"That's  just  the  class  of  men  Ave  Avant 
in  our  army,"  said  CloAves,  as  he  folloAved 
him  Avith  his  eyes.  "A  stamp  somcAvhat 
above  the  common — a  very  fine  young  fel- 
low, too." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
CouAvay's  departure,  Davenport  Dunn's 
carriage  drew  up  at  his  ^loor,  and  Mr. 
Clowes  hastened  to  receive  his  master. 

"  Are  they  out,  sir — are  they  out  ?  " 
said  he,  eagerly,  as  he  folloAved  him  into 
the  study. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dunn  ;  "  but  everything  is 
still  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Lord  Derby  has 
been  sent  for,  and  Lord  John  sent  for,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  sent  for,  but  nothing  de- 
cided on — nothing  done." 

"And  how  Avill  it  end  ?"  asked  CloAves, 
like  one  Avaiting  for  the  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty. 

"Who  has  called  this  morning?"  said 
Dunn,  curtly.  "  Has  Lord  Glenaariff  been 
here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Sir  Jacob  Harris  and  the 
Drumsna  directors  are  all  in  Avaitinsf,  and 
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a  rather  promiscuous  lot  nre  in  tlio  buck 
parlor.  A  young  soldier,  too,  was  here. 
He  fancied  you  had  asked  him  to  break- 
fast, and  so  I  made  iiiin  join  mine." 

"Indeed!"  exchiimed  Dunn.  "I  for- 
got all  about  that  en^ao-ement.  How  pro- 
voking !  Can  you  hnd  out  where  he  is 
stopi)ing  ?  " 

'•No,  But  he's  sure  to  drop  in  again  : 
I  half  promised  him  a  sort  of  protection  ; 
and  he  looks  a  shrewd  sort  of  fellow,  and 
not  likely  to  neglect  his  hits." 

A  strange  twinkle  shone  in  Dunn's  eyes 
as  he  heard  this  speech,  and  a  queer  motion 
at  the  angle  of  his  mouth  accompanied  it, 
but  he  never  spoke  a  word. 

As  for  Conway,  meanwhile,  he  was 
briskly  stepping  out  toward  Clontarf,  to 
inquire  after  poor  Kellett,  whose  state  was 
one  to  call  for  much  anxiety.  To  the  in- 
tense excitement  of  the  morning  there  had 
succeeded  a  dull  and  apathetic  condition, 
in  which  he  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  any- 
thing or  anybody.  A  look  half  weary, 
half  "vacant,  was  in  his  eye  ;  his  head  was 
drooped;  and  a  low  muttering  to  himself 
was  the  only  sign  he  gave  of  any  conscious- 
ness whatever.'  Such  was  his  state  when 
Conway  left  the  cottage  late  on  the  night 
before,  with  a  promise  to  be  back  there 
again  early  the  next  morning. 

Conway  saw  that  the  shutters  of  the 
little  drawing-room  were  half  closed  as  he 
entered  the  garden,  and  his  quiet,  cautious 
knock  at  the  door  denoted  the  fear  at  his 
heart.  From  the  window,  partly  open, 
came  a  low,  moaning  sound,  which,  as  he 
listened,  he  discovered  to  be  the  sick  man's 
voice. 

"  He  was  just  asking  if  you  had  come," 
said  Bella.  "He  has  been  talking  of  poor 
Jack,  and  fancies  that  you  have  some  tid- 
ings of  him."  And  so  saying  she  led  him 
into  the  house. 

Seated  befor«  the  fire  in  a  low  chair,  his 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  embers,  Kellett  never  turned 
his  head  round  as  they  entered,  nor  did  he 
notice  Bella  as,  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  she 
mentioned  Conway's  name. 

''  He  has  come  out  to  see  you,  dear  papa  ; 
to  sit  with  you  and  keep  you  company,  and 
talk  about  dear  Jack." 

"Ay!"  said  the  sick  man  in  a  vague, 
■  purposeless  tone  ;   and   Conway  now  took 
a   seat   at  his  side,   and   laid   one    of   his 
hands  over  his. 

"  You  are  better  to-day.  Captain  Kel- 
lett, ain't  you  ?  "  said  he,  kindly, 

"Yes,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before. 

"  And  will  be  still  better  to-morrow,  I 


trust,  and  able  to  come  out  and  take  this 
long  walk  with  me  we  have  so  often  prom- 
ised ourselves." 

Kellett  turned  and  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  The  expression  of  his  features 
was  that  of  one  vainly  strnggling  with  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  find  his  way  through  difliculties  ; 
and  a  faint,  i)ainful  sigh  at  last  showed 
that  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 

"  What  does  this  state  mean  ?  Is  it 
mere  depression,  or  is  it  serious  illness?" 
whispered  Bella. 

"1  am  not  skillful  enough  to  say,"  re- 
plied Conway,  cautiously  ;  "  but  I  hope 
and  trust  it  is  only  the  effect  of  a  shock, 
and  will  pass  off  as  it  came." 

"  Ay,"  said  Kellett,  in  a  tone  that  startled 
them,  and  for  a  moment  they  fancied  he 
must  have  overheard  them  ;  but  one  glance 
at  his  meaningless  features  showed  that 
they  had  no  ground  for  their  fears. 

"The  evil  is  deeper  than  that,"  whis- 
pered Bella,  again.  "This  cold  dew  on 
his  forehead,  those  shiverings  that  pass 
over  him  from  time  to  time,  and  that  look 
in  his  eye,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before, 
all  betoken  a  serious  malady.  Could  you 
fetch  a  doctor — some  one  in  whom  you 
place  confidence  ?  " 

"I  do  know  of  one,  in  whom  I  have  the 
fullest  reliance,"  said  Conway,  rising  has- 
tily.     "  I'll  go  for  him  at  once." 

"Lose  not  a  moment,  then,"  said  Bella, 
as  she  took  the  place  he  had  just  vacated, 
and  placed  her  hand  on  her  father's,  as 
Conway  had  done. 

Kellett's  glance  slowly  followed  Conway 
to  the  dooi',  and  then  turned  fully  in 
Bella's  face,  while,  with  a  voice  of  a  thril- 
ling distinctness,  he  said,  "Too  late,  dar- 
ling— too  late  !" 

The  tears  gushed  from  Bella's  eyes,  and 
her  lips  trembled,  but  she  never  uttered  a 
word,  but  sat  silent  and  motionless  as 
before. 

Kellett's  eyes  were  now  bent  upon  her 
fixedly,  with  an  expression  of  deep  and 
affectionate  interest ;  and  he  slowly  drew 
his  hand  from  beneath  hers,  and  placed 
his  arm  around  her. 

"I  wish  he  was  come,  darling,"  said  he, 
at  last. 

"  Who,  papa  ? — the  doctor,"  asked  Bella. 

"  The  doctor  ! — no,  not  the  doctor," 
said  he,  sighing  heavily. 

"  It  is  poor  Jack  you  are  thinking  of  ?  " 
said  she  affectionately. 

"  Poor,  sure  enough,"  muttered  he  ; 
"we're  all  poor  now."  And  an  inexpres- 
sible misery  was  in  his  face  as  he  spoke. 

Bella  wished  to  speak  words  of  comfort 
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and  encouragement ;  slie  loncred  to  tell 
him  thiit  she  was  ready  and  Avillin,<jf  to  de- 
vote herself  to  him — that  in  a  little  time, 
and  by  a  little  effort  on  their  part,  their 
changed  fortunes  would  cease  to  fret  them 
— that  they  would  learn  to  see  how  much 
of  real  happiness  can  consist  with  narrow 
means,  but  she  knew  not  in  what  spirit 
her  words  might  be  accepted  ;  a  chance 
phrase,  an  accidental  exi)ression,  might  jar 
upon  some  excited  feeling  and  only  irritate 
where  it  was  meant  to  soothe,  and  so  she 
only  pressed  her  lips  to  his  hand  and  was 
silent. 

The  sick  man's  head  gradually  declined 
lower  and  lower,  his  breathing  grew  heavi- 
er, and  he  slept.  The  long  dreary  day 
dragged  on  its  weary  hours,  and  still  8y- 
bella  sat  by  her  father's  side  watching  and 
waiting.  It  was  already  dusk,  when  a  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  little  gate  and  Conway 
got  out,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  an- 
other. ''The  doctor  at  last,"  muttered 
Sybella,  gently  moving  from  her  place  ; 
and  Kellett  awoke  and  looked  at  him. 

Conway  had  barely  time  to  whisper  the 
name  of  the  })hysician  in  Bella's  ear,  when 
Sir  Maurice  I)ashwood  entered.  There 
was  none  of  the  solem7i  gravity  of  the 
learned  doctor — none  of  the  catlike  steal- 
thiness  of  the  fashionable  practitioner 
in  his  approach.  Sir  Maurice  advanced 
like  a  man  entering  a  drawing  room  before 
a  dinner  party,  easy,  confident,  and  affable. 
He  addressed  a  few  words  to  Miss  Kellett, 
and  then  placing  his  chair  next  her  father's, 
said, 

"  I  hope  my  old  brother  officer  doesn't 
forget  me.  Don't  you  remember  Dashwood 
of  the  43d  ?" 

"The  wildest  chap  in  the  regiment," 
muttered  Kellett,  "  though  lie  was  the  sur- 
geon.    Did  you  know  him,  sir  ?" 

"  I  shouhl  think  I  did,"  said  the  doctor, 
smiling  ;  "he  was  a  great  chum  of  yours, 
wasn't  he  ?  You  messed  together  in  the 
Pyrenees  for  a  whole  winter." 

"  A  wild  chap-^could  never  come  to  any 
good,"  went  on  Kellett  to  himself.  "I 
wonder  what  became  of  him." 

"I  can  tell  you,  I  think.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  feel  your  pulse.  No  fixed  pain 
here,"  said  he,  touching  the  region  of  the 
heart.  "  Look  fully  at  me.  Ah,  it  is 
there  yon  feel  it,"  said  he,  as  he  touched 
the  other's  forehead  ;  "  a  sense  of  weight 
rather  than  pain,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  It's  like  lead  I  feel  it,"  said  Kellett, 
"  and  when  I  lay  it  down  I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  be  able  to  lift  it  up  again." 

"That  you  will,  and  hold  it  high,  too, 
Kellett,"  said  the  doctor,  warmly.     "You 


must  just  follow  my  counsels  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  change  in 
you." 

"  ril  do  whatever  you  bid  me,  but  it's 
no  use,  doctor  ;  but  I'll  do  it  for  her  sake 
there."  And  the  last  words  were  in  a 
whisper. 

"That's  spoken  like  yourself,  Kellett," 
said  the  other,  cheerily.  "  Now  let  me 
have  pen  and  ink." 

As  the  doctor  sat  down  to  a  table,  he 
beckoned  Bella  to  his  side,  and  writing  a 
few  words  rapidly  on  the  paper  before  him, 
motioned  to  her  to  read  tiiem. 

She  gi'asped  the  chair  as  she  road  the 
lines,  and  it  shook  beneath  her  hand,  while 
an  ashy  pallor  sjiread  over  her  features. 

"  Ask  him  if  I  might  have  a  little  bran- 
dy-and-water,  Bella,"  said  the  sick  man. 

"To  be  sure  you  may,"  said  Sir  Mau- 
rice ;  "  or,  better  still,  a  glass  of  claret  ; 
and  it  so  happens  I  have  just  the  wine  to 
suit  him.  Conway,  come  back  with  me, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  half-dozen  of  it." 

"And  is  there  nothing — is  there  no — " 
Bella  could  utter  no  more,  when  a  warn- 
ing of  the  doctor's  hand  showed  that  her 
father's  eyes  wei'e  on  her. 

"'  Come  here,  Bella,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  come  here  to  me.  I'here's  a  pound 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  in  my  room  ;  put 
a  shilling  inside  of  it,  for  it's  a  guinea  he 
ought  to  have,  and  gold  by  rights,  if  we 
had  it.  And  tell  him,  we'll  send  for  him  if 
we  want  to  see  him  again.  Do  it  delicate- 
ly, darling,  so  as  not  to  let  him  know. 
Say  I'm  used  to  these  attacks  ;  say  they're 
in  the  family  ;  say — But  there  they  are 
driving  away — they're  off  !  and  he  never 
waited  for  his  fee  !  That's  the  strangest 
thing  of  all."  And  so  he  fell  a-thinking 
over  this  curious  fact,  muttering  from  time 
to  time  to  himself,  "I  never  heard  of  the 
like  before." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


THE  COTTAGE. 


Davenport  Dunn  had  but  little  leisure 
to  think  about  Conway  or  poor  Kellett.  A 
change  of  ministry  had  just  occurred  in 
England,  and  men's  minds  were  all  eager- 
ly speculating  who  Avas  "to  come  in." 
Crowds  of  country  gentlemen  flocked  up 
to  Dublin,  and  "  rising  men  "  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  anxiously  paraded  their  own 
claims  to  notice.  Dunn's  house  was  be- 
sieged from  morning  to  night  by  A'isitors, 
all  firmly  persuaded  that  he  must  know 
more  of  the  coming  event  than  any  one. 
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Whetlier  such  was  roally  the  case,  or  that 
he  deemed  it  good  ]ioliey  to  maintain  the 
delusion,  Dunn  affected  a  slight  indisj)osi- 
tion,  and  refused  to  admit  any  visitor. 
Mr.  Clowes,  indeed,  informed  the  inqui- 
rers that  it  was  a  mere  passing  ailment — 
*'a  slight  derangement  in  the  hronchii," 
he  said  ;  but  he  rigidly  maintained  the 
blockade,  and  suffered  none  to  infringe  it. 

Of  course,  a  hundred  rumors  gave  their 
own  version  of  this  illness.  It  was  spleen  ; 
it  was  indignation  ;  the  government  had 
thrown  him  over  ;  he  had  been  refused 
the  secretaryship  which  he  had  formerly 
applied  for.  Others  averred  that  his  at- 
tack was  most  serious — an  ossification  or  a 
schirrus  of  some  cartilage,  a  thing  always 
fatal  and  dreadfully  painful.  Some  went 
further.  It  was  his  prosperity  was  in 
peril.  Over-speculation  had  jeopardized 
him,  and  he  was  deep  in  the  ''  Credit 
Mobilier."  Now  all  this  while,  the  disap- 
pointed politician,  the  hopeless  invalid, 
and  the  ruined  speculator,  ate  and  drank 
well,  received  and  wrote  replies  to  innu- 
merable confidential  notes  from  those  in 
power,  and  carefully  drew  up  a  list  of  such 
as  he  desired  to  recommend  to  the  govern- 
ment for  place  and  employment. 

Every  morning  Sir  Maurice  Dash- 
wood's  well-appointed  cab  drew  up  at  his 
door,  and  the  lively  baronet  would  dash 
up  the  stairs  to  Dunn's  room  with  all  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  and  more  real  energy 
than  is  the  fortune  of  one  young  fellow  in 
a  thousand.  With  a  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  the  v^orld,  he  was  second 
to  none  in  his  profession.  He  felt  he 
could  afford  to  indulge  the  gay  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  with  which  Nature  had  blessed 
him,  and  even,  doctor  that  he  was,  take 
his  share  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  society. 

"  Well,  Dunn,"  cried  he,  gayly,  one 
morning,  as  he  entered  the  carefully-dark- 
ened room  where  the  other  sat,  surrounded 
with  papers  and  deep  in  affairs,  "  I  think 
you  may  accept  your  bill  of  health,  and 
come  out  of  dock  to-morrow.  They  are 
gazetted  now  and  the  world  as  wise  as 
yourself." 

"So  I  mean  to  do,"  said  Dunn.  "I  in- 
tend to  dine  with  the  chancellor.  What  is 
said  about  the  new  government  ?  " 

''Very  little.  There  is  really  little  to 
say.  They  are  nearly  the  same  pieces, 
only  placed  differently  on  the  board.  This 
trumpery  cry  about  '  right  men  in  right 
places'  will  lead  to  all  kinds  of  confusion, 
since  it  will  eternally  suggest  choice, 
which,  in  plain  words,  means  newspaper 
dictation." 


"As  good  as  any  other  dictation:  bet- 
ter, in  one  respect,  for  it  so  often  recants 
its  judgments,"  said  Dunn,  sarcastically. 

*'  Well,  they  are  unanimous  about  yon 
this  morning.  They  are  all  eagerly  in- 
quiring in  what  way  the  government  pro- 
pose to  recognize  the  services  of  one  of 
the  ablest  men  and  most  disinterested 
patriots  of  our  day." 

"I  don't  want  anything  fi'om  them," 
said  Dunn,  testily,  and  walking  to  the 
window  to  avoid  the  keen,  sharp  glance 
the  other  bent  upon  him. 

"The  best  way  to  get  it  when  you  do 
want,"  said  Dashwood.  "  P)y  tlie  way, 
what's  our  new  viceroy  like  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  aj)pointment,  indeed," 
said  Dunn,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  want  to 
know  what  he  is  personally  ;  is  he  stiff, 
hauc'hty,  grave,  gay,  stand-off,  or  affa- 
ble ?" 

"I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  Lord  Allingtoti,  that  he  is  one  of  those 
men  who  are  grave  without  sadness — " 

"Come,  come,  never  mind  the  antithe- 
sis ;  does  he  care  for  society  ?  docs  he  like 
sport  ?  is  he  free-handed  ?  or  has  he  only 
come  here  with  the  traditional  policy,  to 
'drain  Ireland  ?'" 

"  You'll  like  him  much,"  said  Dunn,  in 
his  natural  voice,  "and  he'll  like  you.'" 

Sir  Maurice  smiled,  as  though  to  say, 
"  I  could  answer  as  much  for  myself  ; " 
and  then  asked,  "  Have  you  known  him 
long?" 

"  No  ;  that  is,  not  very  long,"  said  Dunn, 
hesitating,  "nor  very  intimately.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Just  because  I  want  to  get  something — 
at  once,  too.  There's  a  poor  fellow,  a  pa- 
tient of  mine  now — Ave  were  brother  offi- 
cers once — in  a  very  sad  way.  Your  friends 
of  the  Encumbered  Court  have  just  been 
selling  him  out,  and  by  the  shock  they 
have  so  stunned  him,  that  his  brain  has 
been  attacked  ;  at  present  it  does  not  seem 
so  formidable,  but  it  will  end  in  softening, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Now,  if  they'd  make 
hirn  something  at  once — quickly  it  must 
be — he  could  drop  out  on  some  small  re- 
tired allowance  ; — anything,  in  short,  that 
would  support  him," 

"  But,  what  is  it  to  be  ?"  asked  Dunn. 

"Whatever  you  like  to  make  him.  It 
can  scarcely  be  a  bishop,  for  he's  not  in 
orders  ;  nor  a  judge,  for  he  was  not  called 
to  the  Bar  ;  but  why  not  a  commissioner 
of  something  ?  you  have  them  for  all  pur- 
poses and  of  all  degrees." 

"You  take  a  low  estimate  of  commis- 
sionerships,  I  perceive,"  said  Dunn,  smiling. 
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*'  They  are  row-boats,  where  two  or  three 
pnll,  and  the  rest  only  dip  their  oars.  But 
'lonie,  promise  me  you'll  look  to  this  ;  take 
a  note  of  the  name — Paul  Kellett,  a  man 
of  excellent  family,  and  once  with  a  large 
landed  property." 

"I  know  him/' said  Dunn,  with  a  pecu- 
liar significance. 

"And  know  nothing  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, I'm  certain.  He  was  a  good  officer 
and  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  whom  we  all 
liked.  And  there  he  is  now,"  added  he, 
after  a  jiause,  "^with  a  charming  girl — his 
daughter — and  I  really  don't  believe  they 
have  a  five-pound  note  in  the  world.  You 
must  do  this  for  me,  Dunn.  I'm  bent  upon 
it  ! " 

"I'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
Anything  like  a  job  is  always  a  difficulty." 

"And  everything  is  a  job  here,  Dunn, 
and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  deal  with 
one."  And  so  saying,  and  with  a  pleasant 
laugh,  the  gay-hearted  doctor  hurried 
away,  to  carry  hope,  and  some  portion  at 
least  of  his  own  cheery  nature,  into  many 
a  darkened  sick-room. 

Though  several  names  were  announced 
with  pressing  entreaties  for  an  audience, 
Dunn  would  see  no  one.  He  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  deep  in 
thought,  and  seemed  resolved  that  none 
should  interrupt  him.  There  were  events 
enough  to  occupy,  cases  enough  to  engage 
him — high  cpiestions  of  policy,  deep  mat- 
ters of  interest,  all  that  can  stimulate  am- 
bition, all  that  can  awaken  energy — and 
yet,  amidst  all,  where  were  his  thoughts 
straying  ?  They  were  away  to  the  years  of 
his  early  boyhood,  when  he  had  been  Paul 
Kellett's  playfellow,  and  Avhen  he  was  ad- 
mitted— a  rare  honor — to  the  little  dinner 
of  the  nursery  !  What  a  strange  thing  it 
was  that  it  was  "there  and  then"  his  first 
studies  of  life  and  character  should  have 
been  made  ;  that  it  was  there  and  then  he 
first  molded  liimself  to  the  temper  and 
ways  of  another ;  conforming  to  caprices, 
and  tending  to  inclinations  not  his  own. 
Stern  tyrants  were  these  child  masters  ! 
how  they  did  presume  upon  their  high  sta- 
tion !  how  severely  did  they  make  him  feel 
the  distance  between  them,  and  what  arts 
did  they  teach  him  !  what  subtle  devices  to 
outwit  their  own  imperiousness  and  give 
him  the  mastery  over  them  !  To  these 
memories  succeeded  others  more  painful 
still,  and  Dunn's  brow  contracted  and  his 
lips  became  tight-drawn,  as  he  recollected 
them. 

"  I  suppose  even  my  father  would  allow 
that  the  debt  is  acquitted  now,"  muttered 
he  to  himself.     "I'll  go  and  see  them  !" 


said  h.o,  after  a  moment;  "such  a  sight 
will  teach  me  how  far  I  have  traveled  in 
life." 

He  gently  descended  a  private  stair  that 
led  to  the  garden,  and  i)assing  out  by  the 
stables,  soon  gained  the  street.  Walking 
rapidly  on  to  the  first  stand,  he  engaged  a 
car,  and  started  for  Clontarf. 

If  Davenport  Dunn  never  gave  way  to  a 
])assion  for  revenge  in  life,  it  was  in  some 
sort  because  he  deemed  it  a  luxury  above 
his  means.  He  often  fancied  to  himself 
that  the  time  might  come  when  he  could 
indulge  in  this  pleasure,  just  as  now  he 
reveled  in  a  thousand  others,  which  once 
had  seemed  as  remote.  His  theory  was, 
that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that  eminence 
whence  he  coukl  dispense  with  all  aid,  and 
he  knew  not  what  man's  services  at  any 
moment  might  be  useful  to  him.  Still  with 
all  this,  he  never  ceased  to  enjoy  whatever 
of  evil  fortune  befell  those  who  even  in 
times  past  had  injui'cd  him.  To  measure 
their  destiny  with  his  now,  was  like  strik- 
ing a  balance  with  Fate — a  balance  so 
strong  in  his  favor  ;  and  when  he  had  not 
actually  contributed 'to  their  downfall,  he 
deemed  himself  high-minded,  generous, 
and  pure-hearted. 

It  was  reflecting  in  this  wise  he  drove 
along,  and  at  last  drew  up  at  Kellett's  door; 
his  knock  was  answered  by  vSybella  herself, 
whose  careworn  features  and  jaded  look 
scarcely  reminded  him  of  her  a})pearance 
when  first  he  saw  her,  flushed  and  excited 
by  exercise. 

"  I  thought  I'd  come  myself  and  ask  af- 
ter him,"  said  Dunn,  as  he  explained  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

"He  has  scarce  consciousness  enough  to 
thank  you,"  said  she,  mournfully,  "but  / 
am  very  grateful  to  you  ;  "  and  she  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  room,  where  her  father 
sat  in  the  self-same  attitude  as  before. 

"'  He  doesn't  know  me,"  whispered 
Dunn,  as  the  sick  man's  gaze  w^as  turned 
to  him  without  the  slightest  sign  of  recog- 
nition—  "he  doesn't  know  me  !" 

"  I  do.  I  know  you  well,  Davenport 
Dunn,  and  I  know  why  you  come  here," 
said  Kellett,  with  a  distinctness  that  start- 
led them  both.  "'  Leave  us  alone  together, 
Bella,  darling,  we  want  to  talk  privately." 

Sybella  was  so  astounded  at  this  sudden 
show  of  intelligence,  that  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  take  it,  or  what  to  do  ;  but  at  a 
gesture  from  Dunn,  she  stepped  noiselessly 
from  the  room,  and  left  them  together. 

"  You  must  not  excite  yourself,  Kellett, 
nor  prejudice  your  prosjiect  of  recovery  by 
j  any  exertion  ;  there  will  be  time  enough 
1  for  matters  of  business  hereafter — " 
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"  No  there  won't  ;  that's  tlie  I'ca-son  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  now,"  said  Kellett, 
sharply.  "  I  know  well  enough  my  time 
is  short  here." 

Dunn  began  some  jihrase  of  cheering 
meaning,  but  the  other  stopped  him 
abru])tly,  and  said  : 

^'  There,  there,  don't  be  losing  time  that 
Avay.  Is  that  the  touch  of  a  man  long  for 
this  world  ?  "  and  he  laid  on  the  other's 
hand  his  own  hot  and  burning  fiugers.  "  I 
said  I  knew  why  you  came  here,  Dunn," 
continued  he,  more  strongly  ;  "  it  was  to 
look  at  your  work.  Ay,  just  so.  It  was 
you  brought  me  to  this,  and  you  wanted  to 
see  it.  Turn  your  eyes  round  the  room, 
and  you'll  see  it's  poor  enough.  Look  in 
at  that  bedroom  there,  and  you'll  say  it 
couldn't  be  much  more  humble  !  I  pawn- 
ed my  watch  yesterday  ;  there's  all  that's 
out  of  it ; "  and  he  showed  some  pieces 
of  silver  and  copper  mixed  together  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand;  "there's  not  a  silver 
spoon  left,  so  that  you  see  you've  done  it 
well!" 

''  My  dear  Kellett,  these  words  of  yours 
have  no  meaning  in  them — " 

"Maybe  not  ;  but  maybe  you  understand 
them  for  all  that  !  Look  here  now,  Dunn," 
said  he,  clutching  his  hand  in  his  own 
feverish  grasp;  "-what  the  child  begins 
the  man  finishes  !  I  know  you  well,  and 
I've  watched  you  for  many  a  year.  All 
your  plans  and  schemes  never  deceived  7ne; 
but  it's  a  house  of  cards  you're  building 
after  all !  What  I  knew  about  you  as  a 
Doy  otners  may  know  as  a  man  ;  and  I 
wouldn't  believe  St.  Peter  if  he  told  me  you 
only  did  it  once  !  " 

"If  this  be  not  raving,  it  is  a  deliberate 
insult  !"  muttered  Dunn,  sternly,  while 
he  rudely  pushed  aw'ay  the  other's  hand, 
and  drew  back  his  chair. 

"  Well,  it's  not  raving,  whatever  it  is," 
said  Kellett,  calmly.  "  The  cold  air  of  the 
earth  that's  opening  for  me,  clears  my 
brain,  and  I  know  well  the  words  I'm  say- 
ing, and  the  warning  I'm  giving  you.  Tell 
the  people  fairly  that  it's  only  scheming 
you  were  ;  that  the  companies  are  a  bubble 
and  the  banks  a  sham  ;  that  you're  only 
juggling  this  man's  credit  against  that, 
making  the  peo]ile  think  that  you  have  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  and  the 
government  believes  that  you  can  do  what 
you  like  with  the  people.  Go  at  once 
and  publish  it,  that  you  are  only  cheating 
them  all,  or  you'll  have  a  gloomier  ending 
even  than  this  !" 

"I  came  out  of  compassion  for  you." 

"No  you  didn't,  not  a  bit  of  it.  You 
came  to  tell  old  Mat  Dunn  that  the  score 


was  wiped  off  ;  he  came  to  the  window  here 
this  morning  and  looked  in  at  me." 

"  My  father  ?  Impossible!  lie's  nearly 
ninety,  and  barely  able  to  move  about  a 
room." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that  ;  there  he  was, 
where  you  see  that  busli,  and  he  leaned  on 
the  window-sill  and  looked  at  me  ;  and  he 
wiped  the  glass,  where  his  breath  dulled  it, 
twice.  Then  I  gave  a  shout  at  him  that 
sent  him  off.  They  had  to  carry  him  to 
the  car  outside." 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  cried  Dunn  eagerly. 

"  If  I  had  had  but  the  strength  to  bring 
me  to  the  window,  it's  little  I'd  have 
minded  his  white  hair." 

"  If  you  had  dared  I"  said  Dunn,  rising, 
and  no  longer  able  to  control  his  anger. 

"  Don't  go  yet ;  I  have  more  to  say  to 
you,"  cried  he,  stretching  out  his  hands 
toward  him.  "  You  think,  because  your 
roguery  is  succeeding,  that  you  are  great 
and  respected.  Not  a  bit ;  the  gentlemen 
won't  have  you,  and  your  own  sort  won't 
have  you.  There's  not  an  honest  man 
would  eat  your  salt — there's  not  an  honest 
girl  would  bear  your  name.  There  you 
stand,  as  much  alone  in  the  world  as  if  you 
came  out  of  another  countrv,  and  you're 
the  only  man  in  Ireland  doesn't  see  it." 

Dunn  darted  irom  the  room  as  the  last 
words  were  uttered,  and  gained  the  road. 
So  overwhelmed  was  he  by  rage  and  aston- 
ishment, that  it  was  some  minutes  ere  he 
could  remember  where  he  was  or  Avhither 
he  would  go. 

"  To  Beldoyle,"  said  he  to  the  carman, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  low  sliore, 
where  his  father  lived  ;  "drive  your  best 
pace."  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  mind, 
he  s;iid,  "  No,  to  town." 

"Is  he  gone,  Bella?"  said  Kellett,  as 
his  daughter  entered. 

"  Yes  ;  and  before  I  could  thank  him  for 
his  coming." 

"I  think  I  said  enough,"  said  he,  with 
a  fiei'ce  laugh,  which  made  her  suddenly 
turn  and  look  at  him. 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  repress  a  sud- 
den cry  of  horror,  for  one  side  of  his  face 
was  distorted  by  palsy,  and  the  mouth 
drawn  all  awry. 

"  AVhat's  this  here,  Bella  ?"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  touch  his  cheek  with  his  hand  ;  "a 
kind  of  stiffness — a  sort  of —  Eh,  are  you 
crying,  darling  ?" 

"No  ;  it  was  something  in  my  eye  pain- 
ed me,"  said  she,  turning  away  to  hide  her 
face. 

"  Give  me  a  looking-glass,  quickly,"  cried 
he. 

"No,  no,"  said   she,  forcing  a  laugh; 
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"  you  have  not  shaved  these  two  (hiys,  and 
yoii  are  quite  neglected-lookiiii:-.  You 
shan't  see  yourself  in  such  a  state." 

*'  Bring"  it  this  minute,  I  say,"  said  he, 
passionately,  and  in  a  voiee  that  grew  less 
and  less  artieulate  every  moment. 

"  Xow  pray  be  patient,  dearest  papa." 

"Then  I'll  go  for  it  myself  ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  tried  to  rise. 

"  There,  there,"  said  she  softly,  forcing 
him  back  into  his  seat,  "  I'll  fetch  it  at 
once.  I  wish  you  would  be  persuaded,  dear 
papa — "began  she,  still  holding  the  glass 
in  her  hands.  But  he  snatclied  it  rudely 
from  her,  and  placed  it  before  him. 

"That's  what  it  is,"  said  he  at  last; 
*'  handsome  Paul  Kellett  they  used  to  call 
me  at  Corfu.  I  wonder  what  they'd  say 
now." 

"  It  is  a  mere  passing  thing,  a  spasm  of 
some  kind." 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
to  which  the  distortion  imparted  a  shock- 
ing expression.  "  Both  sides  will  be  the 
saine — to-morrow  or  next  day — I  know 
that." 

She  could  hear  no  morv?,  but  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  sobl^ed  bitterly. 

Kellett  still  continued  to  look  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  whether  the  contortion 
was  produced  by  the  malady  or  a  passing 
emotion,  a  half-sardonic  laugh  was  on  his 
features  as  he  said,  "  I  Avas  wrong  when  I 
said  I'd  never  be  chapf alien." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A    CHURCHYARD. 


There  come  every  now  and  then,  in 
our  strange  cliniiite,  winter  days  which 
imitate  the  spring,  with  softened  sunlight, 
glistening  leaves,  and  warbling  birds  ;  even 
the  streams  unite  in  the  delusion  and  run 
clearly  along  with  eddying  circles,  making 
soft  music  among  the  stones.  These  de- 
licious intervals  are  full  of  })leasant  influ- 
ences, and  the  garden  breath  that  floats 
into  the  open  drawing-room  bring*  hope  as 
well  as  health  on  its  Avings.  It  was  on 
such  a  morning  a  little  funeral  procession 
entered  the  gateway  of  the  ruined  church 
at  Kellester,  and  wound  its  way  toward  an 
obscure  corner  wliere  an  open  grave  was 
seen.  With  the  exception  of  one  solitary 
individual,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
who  followed  the  coffin  were  either  the 
hired  mourners,  or  some  stray  passers-by 
indulging  a  sad  curiosity  in  listlessness.-  It 
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was  poor  Kellett's  corpse  was  borne  along, 
witli  Conway  walking  after  it. 

Tlie  mournful  task  ovei',  and  the  attend- 
ants gone,  Conway  lingered  about  among 
the  graves,  jiow  reading  the  sad  records  of 
surviving  aff('(:tion — now  stopping  to  listen 
to  the  high-soaring  lark  v  ho.se  shrill  notes 
vibrated  in  the  thin  air.  "Poor  Jack!" 
thought  he,  aloiui  ;  "  he  little  knows  the 
sad  office  I  have  had  this  morning.  He 
always  was  talking  of  liome  and  coming 
back  again,  and  telling  his  dear  father  of 
all  his  catnpaigning  adventures;  and  so 
much  for  antici[>ation — beneath  that  little 
mound  of  earth  lies  mU  that  made  the  home 
he  dreamed  of  !  He's  almost  the  last  of 
the  Albueras,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  over 
the  grave  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  stran- 
ger drew  near  the  spot,  and,  removing  hi.? 
hat,  addressed  him  l)y  name.  "  Ah  !  Mr. 
Dunn,  I  think  ?"  said  Conway. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  ;  "'  I  regret  to  see 
that  I  am  too  late.  I  wished  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  poor  friend, 
but  unfortunately  all  was  over  when  I  ar- 
rived. " 

"  You  knew  him  intimately,  I  believe  ?" 
said  Conway. 

"  From  boyhood,''  said  Dunn,  coughing, 
to  conceal  some  embarrassment.  "  Our 
families  were  intinuite  ;  but  of  him,  per- 
sonally, I  saw  little  ;  he  went  abroatl  with 
his  regiment,  aiul  when  he  returned,  it 
was  to  live  in  a  remote  ])art  of  the  country, 
so  that  we  seldom  met." 

"Poor  fellow,"  muttered  Conway,  "he 
does  seem  to  have  been  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  every  one.  1  was  alone  here  this  morn- 
ing ! " 

"  Such  is  life  !  "  said  Dunn. 

"But  such  ought  not  death  to  be,"  re- 
joined Conway.  "A  gallant  old  soldier 
might  well  have  been  followed  to  his  last 
billet  by  a  few  friends  or  comrades  ;  but  he 
was  poor,  and  that  ex})lains  all  !" 

"'Ihatisa  harsh  judgment  for  one  so 
young  as  you  are." 

"  No  ;  if  poor  Kellett  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, he  had  gone  to  his  grave  with  every 
honor  to  his  memory  ;  but  he  lived  on  in  a 
world  Avhere  other  qualities  than  a  soldier's 
are  valued,  and  he  was  forgotten,  that's 
the  whole  of  it  !  " 

"  We  must  think  of  the  daughter  now  ; 
something  must  be  done  for  her,"  said 
Dunn. 

"I  h-ive  apian  about  that,  if  you  will 
kindly  aid  me  with  it,"  said  Conway, 
blushing  as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  aware, 
perhaps,  that  Jack  Kellett  and  I  were  com- 
rades. He  saved  my  life,  and  risked  hi^ 
own  to  do  it,  and  I  owe  him  more  than 
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life  in  tlio  clieery.  licurty  spirit  lie  inspired 
me  witli,  at.  a  time  wlien  1  was  i-atlier  dis- 
posed to  snlk  witli  tlie  wiiole  world,  so  that 
I  owe  liiin  a  lieavy  debt."  Jlere  be  fal- 
tered, and  at  last  stopped,  and  it  was  only 
as  Dunn  made  a  gesture  to  him  to  con- 
tinue, that  be  went  on.  "  Well,  I  have  a 
dear,  kind  old  mother  living  all  alone  in 
Wales,  not  over  well  off.  to  be,  sure,  but 
quite  able  to  do  a  kind  thing,  and  fully  as 
willing.  If  Miss  Kellett  could  be  induced 
to  come  and  stay  Avith  ber — it  might  be 
called  a  visit  at  first — time  would  gi-adu- 
ally  show  them  how  useful  they  were  to 
each  other,  and  they'd  find  they  needn't— 
they  couldn't  separate.  That's  my  plan, 
will  you  support  it  ?  " 

"i  ought  to  tell  you,  frankly,  that  I 
have  no  presumption  to  counsel  Miss  Kel- 
lett. I  never  saw  her  till  the  night  you 
accompanied  her  to  my  house ;  we  are 
utter  strangers  to  each  othei',  therefore. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  in  your  pro- 
ject to  recommend  itself,  and  if  anything 
I  can  add  will  aid  it,  you  may  reckon  upon 
me  ;  but  you  will  yourself  see  whether  my 
counsels  be  admissible.  There  is  only  one 
question  I  Avould  ask — you'll  excuse  tlie 
frankness  of  it  for  the  sincerity  it  guaran- 
tees— Miss  Kellett,  although  in  poverty, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune— all  the  habits  of  her  life  were  formed 
in  that  station — now,  is  it  likely — I  mean 
— are  your  mother's  circumstances — " 

'•  My  mother  has  something  like  a  hun- 
dred a  year  in  the  world,"  broke  in  Con- 
way, hastily.  •'  It's  a  poor  pittance,  I 
know,  and  you  would  be  puzzled  to  say 
how  one  could  eke  out  subsistence  on  it, 
but  she  manages  it  very  cleverly." 

"I  had  really  no  intention  to  obtrude 
my  curiosity  so  far,"  said  Dunn,  apologiz- 
ing. "  My  object  was  to  show  you,  gene- 
rally, that  Miss  Kellett,  having  hitherto 
lived  in  a  condition  of  comfort — " 

"Well,  we'll  do  our  best — I  mean,  my 
mother  will,"  said  Conway..  *'  Only  say  you 
will  recommend  the  plan,  and  I'm  satisfied." 

"And  for  yourself — have  you  no  pro- 
ject, no  scheme  of  life  struck  out  ?  A 
man  so  full  of  youth  and  energy  should 
not  sink  into  the  listless  inactivity  of  a  re- 
tired soldier." 

"  You  forget  this,"  said  Conway,  point- 
ing to  his  armless  sleeve. 

"  Many  a  one-armea  officer  leads  his 
squadron  into  fire  ;  and  your  services,  if 
proi^erly  represented — properly  supported 
—would  perhaps  meet  recognition  at  the 
horse  guards.  What  say  you,  would  you 
serve  again  if  they  ofEej-ed  you  a  cornet- 
cy?"   . 


"AVould  I  ? — would  r  l)less  the  day  that 
brought  me  the  tidings  ?  i?ut  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  wf,"  said  he  proudly,  and  he 
turned  away  to  leave  the  spot.  l5unn  fol- 
lowed him,  and  they  walked  out  into  the 
road  together.  A  handsome  chariot,  splen- 
did in  all  its  appointments,  and  drawn  by 
two  powerful  thorongh-breds,  awaited  the 
rich  man's  coming,  and  the  footman  bang- 
ed down  the  steps  with  ostoitatious  noise 
as  he  sa-vv  him  ai)proach. 

"  Let  the  carriage  follow,"  said  Dunn  to 
the  servant,  and  walked  on  at  Conway's 
side.  "If  it  was  not  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  service  to  you,  my  observa- 
tion would  be  a  liberty,"  said  Dunn  ;  "but 
I  have  some  influence  with  persons  in  pow- 
er—" 

"  I  must  stop  you  at  once,"  said  Con- 
way, good-humoredly.  '•'  I  belong  to  a  class 
which  does  not  accept  of  favors  except 
from  personal  friends  ;  and  though  I  fully 
recognize  your  kind  intentions  toward  me, 
remembei',  we  are  strangers  to  each  other." 

"I  should  wish  to  forget  that,"  said 
Dunn,  courteously. 

"  I  should  still  be  ungracious  enough  to 
bear  it  in  mind.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Dunn," 
said  he,  "  this  is  not  the  topic  I  want  you 
to  be  interested  in.  If  you  can  bring  some 
liope  and  comfort  into  that  little  cottage 
yonder,  you  will  do  a  far  greater  kindness 
than  by  any  service  you  can  render  one  like 
me.'" 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  do 
anything  for  a  day  or  two  ?"  said  Dunn, 
rather  asking  the  question. 

"  Of  course  not.  Meanwhile,  I'll  write 
to  my  mother,  and  she  shall  herself  address 
Miss  KeUett,  or.  if  you  think  it  better, 
she'd  come  over  here." 

"  We'll  think  over  that.  Come  back 
with  me  to  town,  and  eat  your  dinner  with 
me,  if  you  have  no  engagement." 

"Not  to-day — excuse  me  to-day.  lam 
low  and  out  of  sorts,  and  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
rather  be  alone." 

"Will  you  let  me  see  you  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  be  it.  By 
that  time  I  shall  have  heard  from  my  mo= 
ther,"  said  Conway.     And  they  parted. 

Long  after  Mr.  Dunn's  handsome  equi- 
page had  driven  away,  Charles  Conway  con- 
tinued to  linger  about  the  neighborhood  of 
the  little  cottage.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  no  smoke  issued  from  the  chimney, 
and  it  looked  dreary  and  desolate.  Again 
and  again  would  he  draw  near  the  little 
wicket  and  look  into  the  garden.  He 
Avould  have  given  all  he  possessed  to  have 
been  able  to  ask  after  her — to  have  seei> 
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any  one  who  could  have  told  him  of  lior — 
how  she  bore  up  in  lier  dread  hour  of  triiil; 
but  none  was  to  be  seen.  More  than  once 
he  adventured  to  ai)i)r()ach  the  door,  and 
timidly  stood,  ujicertain  what  to  do,  and 
then,  cautiously  retracing  his  steps,  he  re- 
gained the  road,  again  to  resnme  his  lone- 
ly watch.  And  so  the  noon  passed,  and 
the  day  waned,  and  evening  drew  nigh,  and 
there  he  still  lingered.  He  thought  that 
Avhen  night  closed  in,  some  flickering  light 
might  give  sign  of  life  within — some  faint 
in(lication  of  her  his  heart  was  full  of ;  but 
all  remained  dark,  silent,  and  cheerless. 
Even  yet,  could  he  not  bear  to  leave  the 
spot,  and  it  was  already  far  into  the  night 
ere  he  turned  his  steps  toward  Dublin. 

Let  ns  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Davenport  Dunn,  wlio  was  not  the  only 
occupant  of  the  handsome  chariot  that 
rolled  smoothly  back  to  town.  Mr.  Dris- 
coU  sat  in  one  corner,  the  blind  carefully 
down,  so  as  to  screen  him  from  view. 

"  And  that  was  Conway  ! "  said  he,  as 
soon  as  Dnnn  had  taken  his  seat.  ''  AVasn't 
I  right  wheii  I  said  yon  were  sure  to  catch 
him  here  ?" 

'•  I  knew  as  much  myself,"  said  Dnnn, 
curtly. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  he  like  ? — is  he  a 
chap  easy  to  deal  with  ? — is  he  any  way 
deep  ? "  ■  ' 

"  He's  as  proud  as  Lucifer — that's  all  I 
can  make  out  of  him,  and  there  are  few 
things  harder  to  manage  than  real  pride." 

"Ay,  if  you  can't  get  round  it,"  said 
Driscoll,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  I  have  no  time  for  such  management," 
said  Dunn,  stiffly. 

"  Vv'ell,  how  did  he  take  what  you  said 
to  him  ?  Did  he  seem  as  if  he"d  enter  into 
the  business  kindly." 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  I  spoke  to  him 
about  his  family  or  his  fortune,  do  you  ? 
Is  it  in  a  chance  meeting  like  this  that  I 
could  ap})roach  a  subject  full  of  diiticulty 
and  complication  ?  You  have  rare  notions 
of  delicacy  and  address,  Driscoll  !" 

"  God  help  me  !  I'm  a  poor  crayture. 
but  somehow  I  get  along  for  all  that,  and 
I'm  generally  as  far  on  my  road  at  the  end 
of  the  day  as  them  that  travels  v/itli  four 
posters." 

"  You'd  make  a  pretty  mess  of  whatever 
required  a  light  hand  and  a  tine  touch,  that 
I  can  tell  you.  The  question  here  lies  be- 
tween a  peer  of  the  realm  with  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  a  retired  soldier  with 
eightpence  a  day  pension.  It  does  not  de- 
mand much  thought  to  see  where  the  bal- 
ance inclines." 

"Y'"ou're  forgetting  one  triflins:  matter. 


Who  has  the  right  to  be  the  peer  with 
the  twelve  thousand  a  year  ?" 

'*  I  am  not  foi-getting  it  ;  I  w;i,s  going  to 
it  when  you  stopjied  me.  Lentil  we  have 
failed  in  obtaining  our  terms  from  Lord 
Lackington — " 

"Ay,  but  what  are  the  terms  ?"  broke 
in  Driscoll,  eagei'ly. 

"  If  you  interrupt  me  th.u.s  at  every  mo- 
ment, i  shall  never  be  able  to  explain  my 
meaning.  The  terms  are  for  yourself  to 
name  ;  you  may  Avrite  the  figures  how  yoa 
please.  As  for  me,  I  have  views  that  in 
no  way  clash  with  yours.  And  to  resume  : 
until  we  fail  with  the  viscount,  we  have  no 
need  of  the  soldiei-.  All  that  we  have  to 
think  of  as  regai'ds  Conway  is,  that  befalls 
into  no  hands  but  our  own,  that  he  should 
never  learn  anything  of  ins  claim,  nor  be 
within  reach  of  such  infoi-mation  till  the 
hour  when  we  ourselves  think  fit  to  make 
it  known  to  him." 

"'  lie  oughtn't  to  keep  company  with  that 
daughter  of  Paul  Kellett,  then,"  broke  in 
Driscoll.  '•  There's  not  a  family  history  in 
the  kingdom  she  hasn't  by  heai't." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  already,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  such  an  occur- 
rence." 

"As  how  ?" 

"  Young  Conway  is  at  this  very  moment 
plotting  how  she  may  be  domesticated 
with  his  mother,  somewhere  in  Wales,  I 
believe." 

"If  he's  in  love  with  her,  it  will  be  a 
bad  business,"  said  Driscoll.  "  She  does  be 
reading,  and  writing,  too,  from  morning 
till  night.  There's  no  labor  nor  fatigue 
she's  not  equal  too,  and  all  the  searches 
and  inquiries  that  weary  others  she'd  go 
into  out  of  pure  amusement.  Xow,  if 
she  was  ever  to  be  with  his  mother,  and 
heard  the  old  Avoman  talk  about  familv 
history,  she'd  be  at  it  hard  and  fast  next 
morning." 

"  There  is  no  need  she  should  go  there." 

"  No.  But  she  mustn't  go — must  never 
see  her." 

"I  think  I  can  provide  for  that.  It 
will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  take 
him  out  of  the  way  for  the  present.  I 
wish  he  were  back  in  the  Crimea." 

"  He  might  get  killed — " 

"  Ay,  but  his  claim  would  not  die. 
Look  here,  Driscoll,"  said  he,  slowly;  "I 
ventured  to  tell  him  this  morning  that  I 
would  assist  him  with  my  influence  if  he 
wishes  to  re-enter  the  service  as  an  otflcer, 
and  he  resented  the  offer  at  once  as  a  lib- 
erty. Now,  it  might  be  managed  in  an- 
other way.  Leave  me  to  think  it  over, 
and  perliaps  I  can  hit  upon  the  expedient. 
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Tlie  attorncy-genenil  is  to  iv])c)rt  ii})ou  tlie 
cliiims  to  me  to-morrow,  next  day  I'm  to 
see  Conway  liimself,  and  then  you  shall 
learn  all. " 

"I  don't  like  all  tlicse  delays,"  began 
Driscoll  ;  but  at  a  look  from  Dunn  he 
stopped,  and  held  down  his  head,  half 
angry,  half  abashed. 

"  You  advance  small  loans  of  money  on 
approved  security,  Driscoll,"  said  Dunn, 
with  a  dry  expression  of  the  mouth. 
"  Perhaps  some  of  these  mornings  you  may 
be  applied  to  for  a  few  hundreds  by  a 
young  fellow  wishing  to  purchase  his  com- 
mission— yoy  understand  me  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  do,"  said  Driscoll,  with  a 
significant  smile. 

"  You'll  not  be  too  hard  on  him  for  the 
terms,  especially  if  he  has  any  old  family 
papers  to  deposit  as  security — eh  ?", 

"Just  so — just  so.  A  mere  nominal 
guaranty,"  said  Driscoll,  still  laughing. 
'' Oh,  dear!  but  it's  a  queer  world,  and 
one  has  toAvork  his  wits  hard  to  live  in  it." 
And  with  this  ])hilosophic  explanation  of 
life's  trials,  Mr.  Driscoll  took  his  leave  of 
Dunn,  and  walked  homeward. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


THE   OSTEND   PACKET. 


It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night,  with  fast- 
flying  clouds  above,  and  a  heavy  rolling 
sea  below,  as  the  Osijrej)  steamed  away  for 
Ostend,  her  closed  hatchways  and  tar- 
paulined sailors,  as  well  as  her  sea- washed 
deck  and  dripping  cordage,  telling  there 
was  ''  dirty  weather  outside."  Though  the 
waA-es  broke  over  the  vessel  as  she  lay  at 
anchor,  and  the  short  distance  between  the 
shore  and  her  gangway  had  to  be  effected 
at  peril  of  life,  the  captain  had  his  mail, 
and  Avas  decided  on  sailing.  There  were 
but  three  passengers :  two  Avent  aboard 
with  the  captain,  the  third  Avas  already  on 
deck  when  they  arrived,  and  leisurely 
paraded  up  and  doAvn  Avith  his  cigar,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to.  look  at  the  lights  on 
shore,  or  cast  a  glance  toward  the  wild 
chaos  of  Avaves  that  raged  without. 

"  Safe  noAv,  I  suppose.  Grog  ?  "  mut- 
tered Beecher,  as  the  vessel,  loosed  from 
her  last  mooring,  turned  head  to  sea  out 
of  the  hai-bor. 

''I  rather  suspect  you  are,"  said  Davis, 
as  he  struck  a  light  for  his  cigar.  "  Few 
felloAVs  Avould  like  to  SAvim  out  here  with  a 
judge's  Avarrant  in  his  mouth  such  a  night 
as  this." 


"  I  don't  like  it  overmuch  myself,"  said 
Beecher;  "there's  a  tremeiulous  sea  out 
there,  and  she's  only  a  cockleshell  after 
all." 

"A  very  tidy  one,  sir,  in  a  sea,  I  promise 
you,"  said  the  captain,  overhearing,  while 
Avith  his  trumpet  he  belloAved  forth  some 
directions  to  the  sailors. 

"  You've  no  other  passengers  than  our- 
selves, have  you  ?"  asked  Beecher. 

"Only  that  gentleman  yomler,"  whis- 
pered the  captain,  pointing  toward  the 
stranger. 

"Pew,  I  take  it,  fancy  coming  out  in 
such  Aveather,"  said  Beecher. 

"Very  fcAv,  sir,  if  they  haven't  uncom- 
monly strong  reasons  for  crossing  the 
water,"  replied  the  caijtain. 

"I  think  he  had  you  there!"  groAvled 
Grog  in  his  ear.  "Don't  you  go  poking 
nonsense  at  felloAvs  like  that.  Shut  up,  I 
tell  you  !  shut  up  !" 

"I  begin  to  feel  it  deuced  cold  here," 
said  Beecher.  shuddering. 

"Come  down  beloAv,  then,  and  have 
something  hot.  I'll  make  a  brew  and  turn 
in,"  said  Davis,  as  he  moved  toward  the 
ladder.     "  Come  along." 

"No,  I  must  keep  the  deck,  no  matter 
hoAV  cold  it  is.  I  suffer  dreadfull}^  Avhen  I 
go  below.  Send  me  up  a  tumbler  of  rum- 
and-Avater,  Davis,  as  hot  as  may  be." 

"  You'd  better  take  your  friend's  ad- 
vice, sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  It  will  be 
dirty  weather  out  there,  and  you'll  be 
snugger  under  cover."  Beecher,  howcA^er, 
declined  ;  and  the  captain,  crossing  the 
deck,  repeated  the  same  counsel  to  the 
other  passenger. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  gayly ; 
"  but  if  one  of  your  men  could  spare  me  a 
cloak  or  a  cape,  I'd  be  much  obliged,  for 
I  am  somewhat  ill-provided  against  wet 
Aveather." 

"  I  can  let  you  have  a  rug,  Avith  pleas- 
ure," said  Beecher,  overhearing  the  re- 
quest ;  Avhile  he  drew  from  a  recess  be- 
neath the  binnacle  one  of  those  serviceable 
aids  to  modern  travel  in  the  shape  of  a 
strong  Avoolen  blanket. 

"  I  accept  your  offer  most  Avillingly,  and 
the  more  so  as  I  suspect  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  to  you,"  said  the 
stranger.  "Do  I  address  Mr.  Annesley 
Beecher  ?  " 

"  Eh  ? — I'm  not  aAvare — I'm  not  quite 
sure,  by  this  light,"  began  Beecher,  in 
considerable  embarrassment,  which  the 
other  as  quickly  ])erceived,  and  remedied 
by  saying, 

"  1  met  you  at  poor  Kellett's.  My  nama 
is  Conway." 
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''Oh,  Conway — all  ri^ht,"  siiid  Becelior, 
lau tilling.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  a 
'dark  horse,'  as  wc  say.  Now  that  I 
know  your  colors,  I'm  easy  aoaiii." 

Conway  laughed  too  at  tlic  frankness  of 
the  confession,  and  they  turned  to  walk 
the  deck  together. 

"  You  mentioned  Kellett.  He's  gone 
'toes  up,'  isn't  he  ?"  said  Bcechei-. 

"  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow,"  said  Conway, 
gravely.  "I  expected  to  have  met  you  at 
his  funeral." 

"  So  I  should  have  been  had  it  come  off 
on  a  Sunday,"  said  Beecher,  pleasantly  ; 
"but  as  in  seeing  old  Paul  'tucked  in' 
they  might  have  nabbed  me,  I  preferred 
being  reported  absent  without  leave." 

"  I'hcse  were  strong  reasons,  doubtless," 
said  Conway,  dryly. 

"I  liked  the  old  fellow,  too,"  said 
Beecher  ;  "  he  was  a  bit  of  a  bore,  to  be 
sure,  about  Arayo  Molinos,  and  Albuera, 
and  Soult,  and  Beresford,  and  the  rest  of 
'em,  but  he  was  a  rare  good  one  to  help  a 
fellow  at  a  pinch,  and  hospitable  as  a 
prince." 

"  That  I'm  sure  of  ! "  chimed  in  Con- 
way. 

"/know  it — I  can  swear  to  it ; — I  used 
to  dine  with  him  every  Sunday,  regularly 
as  the  day  came.  I'll  never  forget  those 
little  tough  legs  of  mutton — wherever  he 
found  them  tliere's  no  saying — and  those 
hard  pellets  of  capers,  like  big  swan-shot, 
washed  down  with  table  beer  and  whisky- 
grog,  and  poor  Kellett  thinking  all  tlie 
while  he  was  giving  you  haunch  of  venison 
and  red  hermitage." 

"  He'd  have  given  them  just  as  freely 
if  he  had  them,"  broke  in  Conway,  half 
gruffly. 

"  That  he  would  !  He  did  so  when  he 
had  it  to  give — at  least  so  they  tell  me,  for 
I  never  saw  the  old  place  at  Kellett's 
Town,  or  Castle  Kellett—" 

"Kellett's  Court  was  the  name." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  Kellett's  Court.  I 
wonder  how  I  could  forget  it,  for  I'm  sure 
I  heard  it  often  enough." 

"One  forgets  many  a  thing  they  ought 
to  remember,"  said  Conway,  significantly.. 

"  Hit  him  again,  he  hasn't  got  no 
friends!"  broke  in  Beecher,  laughing 
jovially  at  this  rebuke  of  himself.  "You 
mean,  that  I  ought  to  have  had  a  fresher 
memory  about  all  old  Paul's  kindnesses, 
and  you're  right  there  ;  but  if  you  knew 
how  hard  the  world  has  hit  me,  how  hot 
they've  been  giving  it  to  me  these  years 
back,  you'd  perluijis  not  letm  so  heavily 
on  me.  Since  the  Epsom  of  '4"-i,"  said  he, 
solemnly,  "I  never  had   one    chance,   not 


one,  I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of  honor. 
I've  had  my  little  'innings,'  you  know, 
like  every  one  else — punted  for  five-pun 
notes  with  the  small  ones,  but  never 
a  real  chance.  Now,  I  call  that  hard, 
deuced  hard." 

"I  supi)ose  it  is  hard,"  said  Conway; 
but  really  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  say  in  what  sense  his  words  should  be 
taken. 

"And  when  a  fellow  finds  himself  al- 
ways on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,"  said 
Beecher,  who  now  fancied  that  he  was  tak- 
ing a  moralist's  view  of  life,  and  spoke 
with  a  philosophic  solemnity — "I  say, 
when  a  fellow  sees  that,  do  what  he  will, 
he's  never  on  the  right  horse,  he  begins  to 
be  soured  with  the  world,  and  to  think 
that  it's  all  a  regular  'cross.'  Not  that  I 
ever  gave  in.  No  !  ask  any  of  the  fellows 
up  at  Newmarket — ask  the  whole  i-ing — 
ask — "  he  was  going  to  say  Grog  Davis, 
when  he  suddenly  remembered  the  heavy 
judgment  Conway  had  already  fulmina- 
ted on  that  revered  authority,  and  then, 
quickly  correcting  himself,  he  said,  "Ask 
any  of  the  '  legs '  you  like  what  stuff  A.  B.'s 
made  of — if  he  ain't  hammered  iron,  and 
no  mistake  !" 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
you  never  gave  in?"  asked  Conwiiy,  half 
sternly. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  said  Beecher,  re- 
peating the  words,  half  stunned  by  the 
boldness  of  the  question — "  what  do  I 
mean?  Why,  I  mean  that  they  never  saw 
me  '  down  '—that  no  man  can  say  Annesley 
Beecher  ever  said  '  die.'  Haven't  I  had 
my  soup  piping  hot — spiced  and  peppered, 
too  !  Wasn't  I  in  for  a  pot  on  Blue  Nose, 
when  Mope  ran  a  dead  heat  with  Belshaz- 
zar  for  the  Cloudeslie — fifteen  to  three  in 
fifties  twice  over,  and  my  horse  running  in 
bandages,  and  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  his  stomach!  Well,  you'd  not 
believe  it — I  don't  ask  any  one  to  believe  it 
that  didn't  see  it — but  I  was  as  cool  as  I 
am  here,  and  I  walked  up  to  Lady  Tinker- 
ton's  drag  and  ate  a  sandwich  ;  and  when 
she  said,  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Beecher,  do  come  and 
tell  me  what  to  bet  on,'  1  said  to  her, 
'  Quicksilver's  the  fastest  of  metals,  but 
don't  back  it  just  now.'  They  had  it  all 
over  the  course  in  half  an  hour:  'Quick- 
silver's the  fastest  of  metals — '  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  catch  your 
meaning." 

"It  was  alluding  to  the  bucketing,  you 
know.  They'd  just  given  Blue  Nose  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  which  is  a  kind  of  quick- 
silver." 

"  Oh !  I  perceive,"  said  Conway. 
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*'Good  —  wasn't  it?"  said  Beccbor, 
chuckling.  '•'Let  A.  B.  ulonc  to  'sarve 
them  out,' — tliat's  what  all  the  legs  said!" 
And  then  he  heaved  a  little  sigh,  as  though 
to  say,  "  That,  after  all,  even  wit  and  sniai't- 
ness  were  only  a  vanity  and  a  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  that  a  'good  book'  was  better 
than  them  all." 

"  I  detest  the  whole  concern,"  said  Con- 
way. "So  long  as  gentlemen  bred  and 
trained  to  run  their  horses  in  honorable 
rivalry,  it  was  a  noble  sport,  and  well  be- 
came tiie  first  squirearchy  of  the  world  ; 
but  when  it  degenerated  into  a  field  for 
every  crafty  knave  and  trickster — when 
the  low  cunning  of  the  gambler  succeeded 
to  the  bold  daring  of  the  true  lover  of 
racing — then,  the  turf  became  no  better 
than  the  rouge  et  nnir  table,  without  even 
the  poor  consolation  of  thinking  that 
chance  was  any  element  in  the  result." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have?  It's  a 
game  wliere  the  best  player  v/ins,  that's 
all,"  broke  in  Beecher. 

"If  you  mean  it  is  always  a  contest 
where  the  best  horse  carries  away  the 
prize,  I  enter  my  denial  to  the  assertion. 
If  it  were  so,  the  legs  would  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  all  that  classic  vocabulary  of 
'nobbling,'  'squaring,'  and  so  on,  have  no 
dictionary." 

"  It's  all  the  same  the  whole  world  over," 
broke  in  Beecher.  "  The  wide-awake  ones 
will  have  the  best  seat  on  the  coach." 

Conway  made  no  reply,  but  the  increased 
energy  with  which  he  puifed  his  cigar  be- 
spoke the  impatience  he  was  suffering  under. 

"  What  became  of  the  daughter?  "  asked 
Beecher,  abruptly,  and  then,  not  awaiting 
the  answer,  wont  on:  "A  denced  good- 
looking  girl,  if  properly  togged  out,  but 
she  hadn't  the  slightest  notion  of  dressing 
herself." 

"Their  narrow  fortune  may  have  had 
something  -to  say  to  that,"  said  Conwav, 
gravely. 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  Avay — 
that's  my  idea.  I  was  never  so  hard  up  in 
life  but  I  could  make  my  tailor  turn  me 
out  like  a  gentleman.  1  take  it,"  added 
he,  returning  to  the  former  theme,  "she 
was  a  proud  one.  Old  Kellett  was  awfully 
afraid  of  doing  many  a  thing  from  the 
dread  of  her  knowing  it.  He  told  me  so 
himself." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Conway,  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  the  tone. 

"I  could  liave  helped  him  fifty  ways.  I 
knew  fellows  who  would  have  'done'liis 
bills — small  sums,  of  course — and  have 
shoved  him  along  pleasantly  enough,  but 
she  wouldn't  have  it  at  any  price." 


"T  was  not  aware  of  that,"  remarked 
Conway,  inviting  by  his  manner  further 
revelations. 

Beecher,  however,  mistaking  the  source 
of  th(i  interest  he  had  thus  excited,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  own  craft  and  shrewdness 
were  the  qualities  that  awakened  respect, 
went  on  to  show  how  conversant  he  was 
with  all  financial  operations  among  Jews 
and  money-lenders,  proudly  declaring  that 
there  was  not  a  "man  on  town  "  knew  the 
cent,  per  centers  as  he  did. 

"  I've  had  my  little  dealings  with  them," 
said  he,  with  some  vanity  in  the  manner. 
"  I've  had  my  paper  done  when  there 
wasn't  a  fellow  on  the  'turf  could  raise  a 
guinea.  You  see,"  added  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  that  implied  secrecy, 
'•  I  could  do  them  a  service  no  money  could 
repay.  I  was  up  to  all  that  went  on  in 
life,  and  at  the  clubs.  When  Etheridge 
got  it  so  heavy  at  the  'Rag,'  I  warned 
Fordyce  not  to  advance  him  beyond  a  hun- 
dred or  two.  I  was  the  only  gentleman 
knew  Brookdale's  horse  could  win  'the 
Ripsley.'  The  legs,  of  course,  knew  it 
well  before  the  race  came  off.  Jemmy 
could  have  had  ten  thousand  down  for  his 
'  book.'  Ah  !  if  you  and  I  had  only  known 
each  other  six  years  ago,  what  a  stroke  of 
work  we  might  have  done  together  !  Even 
now,"  said  he,  with  increased  warmth  of 
voice,  "  there's  a  deuced  deal  to  be  done 
abroad.  Brussels  and  Florence  are  far 
from  worked  out — not  among  the  foreign- 
ers, of  course,  but  our  own  fellows — the 
young  Oxford  and  Cambridge  'saps' — the 
green  ones  waiting  for  their  gazette  in  the 
Guards  !  Where  are  you  bound  for? — what 
are  you  doing?"  asked  he,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  ci'ossed  his  mind. 

"  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  back  to  the 
Crimea,"  said  Conway,  smiling  at  the  pros- 
pect which  the  other  had  with  such  frank- 
ness opened  to  him. 

"The  Crimea!"  exclaimed  Beecher, 
"why  that  is  downright  madness  ;  they're 
fighting  away  there  just  as  fresh  as  ever. 
The  very  last  paper  I  saw  is  filled  with  an 
account  of  a  Kussian  sortie  against  our 
lines,  and  a  lot  of  our  fellows  killed  and 
wounded." 

"Of  course  there  are  hard  knocks — " 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  it  that  way, 
but  I  think  you  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  what  you  saw.  I'd  just  as  soon  take 
a  cab  down  to  Guy's,  or  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  ask  one  of  the  house-surgeons 
to  cut  me  up  at  his  own  discretion,  as  go 
among  those  Russian  savages.  I  tell  you 
it  don't  pay — not  a  bit  of  it  !  " 

''  I  suppose,  as  to  the  paying  part,  you'ro 
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quite  right;  bnt  remember,  tlicre  iirc  diffe- 
rent modes  of  estimating  tlie  same  tiling. 
Now,  /like  soldering — " 

"No  aceounting  for  tastes,"  broke  in 
Beecher.  "I  knew  a  fellow  who  was  so 
fond  of  the  Queen's  liencli  Prison  he 
wouldn't  let  his  friends  clear  him  out ;  but, 
seriously  sj)caking,  the  Crimea's  a  bad 
book." 

**I  should  be  a  very  happy  fellow  to- 
night if  I  knew  liow  I  could  get  back  there. 
I've  been  trying  in  various  ways  for  em- 
ployment in  any  branch  of  the  service.  I'd 
rather  be  a  driver  in  the  wagon  train  than 
whip  the  neatest  four-in-hand  over  Epsom 
Downs." 

"There's  only  one  name  for  that,"  said 
Becclier,  "at  least  out  of  Han  well." 

"I'd  be  content  to  be  thought  mad  on 
such  terms,"  said  Conway,  good-humored- 
ly,  "and  not  even  quarrel  with  those  who 
said  so  I" 

"I've  got  a  better  scheme  than  the 
Crimea  in  my  head,"  said  Beecher,  in  a 
low,  cautious  voice,  like  one  afraid  of  be- 
ing overheard.  "I've  half  a  mind  to  tell 
you,  though  there's  one  on  board  here 
Avould  come  down  pretty  heavily  on  me  for 
peaching." 

"Don't  draw  any  indignation  on  your- 
self onmy  account,"  said  Conway,  smiling. 
"  I'm  quite  unworthy  of  the  confidence, 
and  utterly  unable  to  profit  by  it." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  responded 
Beecher.  "  A  fellow  who  has  got  it  so  hot 
as  you  have,  has  always  his  eyes  open  ever 
after.  Come  a  little  to  this  side,"  Avhis- 
pered  he,  cautiously.  "  Did  you  remark  my 
going  forv.ard  two  or  three  times  when  I 
came  on  board  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  perceived  that  you  did  so. 

"  You  never  guessed  wliy  ?" 

"  No  ;  really  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  then,"  whispered  he,  still 
lower,  "  it  was  to  look  after  a  horse  I've 
got  there.  '  Mumps,'  that  ran  such  a  cap- 
ital second  for  the  Yarmouth,  and  ran  a 
dead  heat  afterward  with  Stanley's  '  Cross- 
Bones,'  he's  there  !  "  and  his  voice  trembled 
between  pride  and  agitation. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Conway,  amused 
at  the  eagerness  of  his  manner. 

"  There  he  is,  disguised  as  a  prize  bull  for 
the  king  of  Belgium.  Nobody  suspects 
him — nobody  could  suspect  him,  he's  so 
well  got  up,  horns  and  all.  Got  him  on 
board  in  the  dark  in  a  large  roomy  box, 
clap  posters  to  it  on  the  other  side,  and 
*  tool '  him  along  to  Brussels.  That's  what 
I  call  business  !  Now,  if  you  wait  a  week 
or  two,  you  can  lay  on  him  as  deep  as  you 


like.  AVe'Il  let  the  Belgians  'in,'  before 
wci'vedone  with  them.  We  run  him  under 
the  name  of  *  Klepper' — don't  forget  it, 
Klepper!" 

"I've  already  told  you  I'm  unworthy  of 
such  a  confidence  ;  you  only  risk  yourself 
when  you  impart  a  secret  to  indiscretion 
like  mine." 

"  You'd  not  blow  us  ?"  cried  Annesley, 
in  terror. 

"  Tiie  best  security  against  my  doing  so 
accidentally  is,  that  I  may  be  hundreds  of 
miles  away  before  your  races  come  off." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Bcecher's  misery 
was  extreme.  lie  saw  how  his  rashness  had 
carried  him  away  to  a  foolish  act  of  good- 
nature, and  had  not  even  reaped  thanks  for 
his  generosity.  What  Avould  ho  not  have 
given  to  recall  his  words  ? — what  would  he 
not  have  done  to  obliterate  their  impres- 
sion ?  At  last  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and  he  said, 

"  'I'here  are  two  of  us  in  'the  lay,'  and 
my  '  pal '  is  the  readiest  pistol  in  Eu- 
rope, " 

"  I'll  not  provoke  any  display  of  his 
skill,  depend  on't,"  said  Conway,  control- 
ling as  well  as  he  could  the  inclination  to 
laugh  out. 

"He'd  tumble  you  over  like  Avinking  if 
you  sold  him.  He'd  make  it  as  short  work 
with  myself  if  he  suspected  w/e." 

"I'd  rather  have  a  quieter  sort  of  col- 
league," said  Conway,  dryly. 

"  Oh  !  but  he's  a  rare  one  to  '  work  the 
oracle.'     Solomon  was  a  wise  man — " 

"  What  infernal  balderdash  are  you  at 
with  Solomon  and  Samson,  there  ?"  shout- 
ed out  Grog  Davis,  who  had  just  been  look- 
ing after  the  horse-box  in  the  bow.  "  Come 
down  below,  and  have  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water." 

"  I'll  stay  where  I  am,"  said  Beecher, 
sulkily,  and  Avalked  away  in  dudgeon  from 
the  spot. 

"I  think  I  recognize  your  friend's  voice," 
said  Conway,  when  Beecher  next  joined 
him.  "  If  I'm  right,  it's  a  fellow  I've  an  old 
grudge  against." 

"  Don't  have  it  out,  then — tliat's  all," 
broke  in  Beecher,  hastily.  ''I'd  just  as 
soon  go  into  a  cage  and  dispute  a  bone 
with  one  of  Van  Ambnrgh's  tigers,  as  I'd 
'  bring  1dm  to  book.'  " 

"Make  your  mind  easy  about  that," said 
Conway.  "  I  never  go  in  search  of  old 
scores.  I  Avould  only  say,  don't  leave 
yourself  more  in  his  power  than  you  can 
easily  escape  from.  As  for  myself,  it's  very 
unlikely  I  shall  ever  see  him  again." 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  up  the  Crimea," said 
Beecher,  who,  by  one  of   the  strange  ca- 
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prices  of  his  strange  nature,  began  to  feol  a 
sort  of  liiving  for  Conway. 

"  Why  slioukl  I  give  it  up  ?  It's  the 
only  career  I'm  fit  for — if  I  even  be  fit  for 
tha*t,  which,  indeed,  the  Horse  Guards 
don't  seem  to  think.  But  I've  got  an  old 
friend  in  tlio  Piodmontesc  service  who  is 
going  out  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and 
I'm  on  my  way  now  to  Turin  to  see  whe- 
ther he  cannot  make  me  something — any- 
thing, in  short,  from  an  aid-de-camp  to  an 
ordcVly.  Once  before  the  enemy,  it  matters 
v\^(mderfully  little  what  rank  a  man  holds." 

"The  chances  of  being  knocked  over  are 
pretty  much  alike,"  said  Beecher,  "  if  that's 
what  you  mean." 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Conway,  laughing 
— "not  exactly,  though  even  in  tliat  re- 
spect the  calculation  is  equal." 

They  now  walked  the  deck  step  for  step 
together  in  silence.  The  conversation  had 
arrived  at  that  point  whence,  if  not  actual- 
ly confidential,  it  could  proceed  no  further 
without  becoming  so,  and  so  each  appeared 
to  feel  it,  and  yet  neither  was  disposed  to 
lead  the  way.  Beecher  was  one  of  those 
men  who  regard  the  chance  persons  they 
meet  with  in  life  just  as  they  would  acci- 
dental spots  where  they  halt  when  on  a 
journey^ — little  localities  to  be  enjoyed  at 
the  time,  and  never,  in  all  likelihood,  re- 
visited. In  this  way,  they  obtained  far 
more  of  his  confidence  than  if  he  wus  sure 
to  be  in  constant  habits  of  intercourse  with 
them.  He  felt  they  were  safe  depositories, 
just  as  he  would  have  felt  a  lonely  spot  in 
a  wood  a  secure  hiding-place  for  whatever 
he  wanted  to  conceal.  Now  he  was  already 
— we  are  unable  to  say  why — disposed  to 
like  Conway,  and  he  would  gladly  have  re- 
vealed to  him  much  that  lay  heavily  at  his 
heart — many  a  weighty  care — many  a  sore 
misgiving.  There  was  yet  remaining  in  his 
nature  that  reverence  and  respect  for  hon- 
esty of  character  which  survives  very  often 
a  long  coarse  of  personal  debasement,  and 
he  felt  that  Conway  was  a  man  of  honor. 
Such  men  he  very  well  knew  were  usually 
duped  and  done — they  were  the  victims  of 
the  sharp  set  he  himself  fraternized  with, 
but,  with  all  that,  there  was  something 
about  them  that  he  still  clung  to,  just  as  he 
might  have  clung  to  a  reminiscence  of  his 
boy- days. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  he  at  last,  "  that  each 
of  us  have  caught  it  as  heavily  as  most  fel- 
lows going.  Yoii,  to  be  sure,  worse  than 
myself — for  I  was  only  a  younger  son." 

"ilf?/ misfortunes,"  said  Conway,  "were 
all  of  my  own  making.  I  squandered  a 
very  good  fortune  in  a  few  years,  without 
ever  so  much  as  suspecting  I  was  in  any  dif- 


ficulty ;  and  after  all,  the  worst  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  is,  how  few  kindnesses — 
how  vci-y  few  good-natured  things  a  fellow 
does  when  he  leads  a  life  of  mere  extrava- 
gance. I  have  enriched  many  a  money- 
lender, I  luive  started  half  a  dozen  rascally 
servants  into  smart  hotel-keepers,  but  I  can 
scarcely  recall  five  cases  of  assistance  given 
to  personal  friends.  'I'he  truth  is,  the  most 
selfish  fellow  in  the  world  is  the  spend- 
thrift." 

"That's  something  new  to  me,  I  must 
own,"  said  Beecher,  thoughtfully  ;  but 
Conway  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark. 
"My  notion  is  this,"  said  Beecher,  after  a 
pause,  "  do  what  you  will — say  Avhat  you 
will — the  world  won't  play  fair  with  you  ! " 

Conway  shook  his  head  dissentingly,  but 
made  no  reply,  and  another  and  a  longer 
silence  ensued. 

"You  don't  know  my  brother  Lacking- 
ton  ?"  said  Beecher,  at  length. 

"  No.  1  have  n:et  him  in  the  world, 
and  at  clubs,  but  don't  know  him." 

"I'll  engage,  liowcver,  you've  always 
heard  him  called  a  clever  fellow,  a  regular 
sharp  fellow,  and  all  that,  just  because  he's 
th.e  viscount ;  but  he  is,  without  exception, 
the  greatest  flat  going — never  saw  his  way 
to  a  good  thing  yet,  and  if  you  told  him  of 
one  was  sure  to  spoil  it.  I'm  going  over  to 
see  him  now,"  added  he,  after  a  pause. 

"He's  at  Rome,  I  think,  the  newspapers 
say  ?  " 

"Yes,  he's  stopping  there  for  the  win- 
ter." Another  pause  followed,  and  Beecher 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and 
sticking  an  unlighted  one  in  his  mouth, 
walked  the  deck  in  deep  deliberation.  "  I'd. 
like  to  put  a  case  to  you  for  your  opinion," 
said  he,  as  though  screwing  himself  to  a 
great  effort  "  If  you  stood  next  to  a  good 
fortune — next  in  reversion,  I  mean — and 
that  there  was  a  threat — just  a  threat,  and 
no  more — of  a  suit  to  contest  your  right, 
would  you  accept  of  a  life  interest  in  the 
property  to  avoid  all  litigation,  and  secure 
a  handsome  income  for  your  own  time  ?  " 

"  You  put  the  case  too  vaguely.  First 
of  all,  a  mere  threat  would  not  drive  me  to 
a  compromise." 

"  Well,  call  it  more  than  a  threat ;  say 
that  actual  proceedings  had  been  taken — 
not  that  I  believe  they  have— but  just  say 
so." 

"The  matter  is  too  complicated  for  my 
mere  Yes  or  No  to  meet  it  ;  but  on  th-?  sim- 
ple question  of  whether  I  should  compro- 
mise a  case  of  that  nature,  I'd  say  No.  I'd 
not  surrender  my  right  if  I  had  one,  and 
I'd  not  retain  possession  of  that  which 
didn't  belong  to  me." 
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''  Which  means,  thnt  youM  reject  the 
offer  of  a  life  interest  ?  " 

'"  Yes,  on  the  terms  you  mention." 

'^I  believe  you're  right.  Put  the  bold 
face  on,  and  stand  the  battle.  Now  the 
real  case  is  this.  My  brother  Lackington 
has  just  been  served  with  notice — " 

Just  as  Beecher  had  uttered  the  last 
word,  his  arm,  which  rested  on  the  binnacle 
against  which  he  was  standing,  was  grasped 
with  such  force  that  he  almost  cried  out 
with  the  pain,  and  at  the  same  instant  a 
muttered  curse  fell  \\\\o\\  his  ear. 

*•  (io  on,"  said  Conway,  as  he  waited  to 
hear  more. 

Beecher  muttered  some  imintelligible 
words  about  feeling  suddcMily  chilled,  and 
"  wanting  a  little  brandy,"  and  disappeared 
down  the  stairs  to  the  cabin. 

''  I  heard  you,"  cried  Davis,  as  soon  as 
the  other  entered — ''I  heard  you  !  and  if  I 
hadn't  heard  you  with  my  own  ears,  I'd 
not  have  believed  it!  Haven't  I  warned 
j-ou,  not  once  but  fifty  times,  against  that 
confounded  peaching  tongue  of  yours — 
haven't  I  told  you,  that  if  every  act  of 
your  life  was  as  pure  and  honest  as  you 
know  it  is  not,  your  own  stupid  talk  would 
make  an  indictment  against  you  ?  You 
meet  a  fellow  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer — " 

"Stop  there!"  cried  ]3eecher,  whose 
temper  was  sorely  ti'ied  by  this  attack, 
"  the  gentleman  I  talked  with  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— he  knows  me,  ay,  and  what's 
more,  he  knows  you  !  " 

''  Many  a  man  knows  iiie,  and  does  not 
feel  himself  much  the  better  for  his  know- 
ledge !  "  said  Davis,  boldly. 

'•  Well,  I  believe  our  friend  here  wouldn't 
say  he  was  the  exception  to  that  rule  " 
said  Beecher  with  an  ironical  laugh. 

"  Who  is  he  ? — what's  his  name  ?  " 

"His  name  is  Conway — ho  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  12th  Lancers  ;  but  you  will 
remember  him  better  as  the  owner  of  Sir 
Aubrey." 

"I  remember  him  perfectl}',"  rcjilicd 
Davis,  with  all  his  own  composure — "I  re- 
member him  perfectly — a  tall,  good-looking 
fellow,  with  short  moustaches.  He  was — 
except  yourself — the  greatest  fiat  I  ever  met 
in  the  betting  ring  ;  and  that's  a  strong 
word,  Mr.  Annesley  Beecher — ain't  it  ?" 

"I  suspect  you'd  scarcely  like  to  call 
him  a  flat  to-day,  at  least  to  his  face,"  said 
Beecher,  angrily. 

A  look  of  mingled  insolence  and  con- 
tempt was  all  the  answer  Davis  gave  this 
speech,  and  then,  half  filling  a  tumbler  with 
brandy,  he  dnink  it  otf,  and  said  slowly, 

"  What  /would  dare  to  do,  yoic  certainly 
would  never  suspect — that  much  I'm  well 


aware  of.     What  you  would  dare  is  easily 
guessed  at." 

"  I  don't  clearly  understand  you,"  .said 
Beecher,  timidly. 

"  You^(\  dare  to  draw  me  into  a  quarrel 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  me  'bowled  over,'" 
said  Davis,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "l'o7<'d 
dare  to  see  me  stand  opposite  another 
man's  pistol,  and  ])ray  heartily  at  the  same 
time  that  his  hand  mightn't  shake,  nor  his 
wrist  falter  ;  but  I've  got  good  business 
habits  about  me,  Master  Beecher.  If  you 
open  that  writing-desk,  you'll  own  few 
men's  papers  are  in  better  order,  or  more 
neatly  kei)t ;  and  there  is  no  satisfaction  I 
could  have  to  offer  any  one,  wouldn't  give 
me  ample  time  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of 
justice  seven  forged  acceptances  by  the 
Honorable  Annesley  Beecher,  and  the  pow- 
er of  attorney  counterfeited  by  the  same 
accomplished  gentleman's  hand." 

Beecher  put  out  his  hand  to  catch  the 
decanter  of  brandy  ;  but  Davis  gently  re- 
moved the  bottle,  and  said,  "  No,  no  : 
that's  only  Dutch  courage,  man  ;  nerve 
yourself  up,  and  learn  to  stand  straight  and 
manfully,  and  when  you  say,  *  Not  guilty,' 
do  it  with  a  bold  look  at  the  jury  box  ?" 

Beecher  dropped  into  his  seat,  and  buried 
his  head  between  his  hands. 

'"I  often  think,"  said  Davis,  as  he  took 
out  his  cigar-case  and  proceeded  to  choose 
a  cigar — "  I  often  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
sight  when  the  swells — the  fashionable 
world  as  the  newspapers  call  them — would 
be  pressing  on  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  see  one 
of  their  own  set  in  the  dock.  What  nobs 
there  would  be  on  the  bench.  All  Brookes's 
and  the  Wyndham  scattered  among  the 
bar.  The  Illustrated  Neivs  would  have  a 
photographic  jjicture  of  you,  and  the  de- 
scriptive fellows  would  come  out  strong 
about  the  way  you  recognized  your  former 
acquaintances  in  court.  Egad  !  old  Grog 
Davis  would  be  quite  proud  to  give 'his 
evidence  in  such  company  !  '  How  long 
have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  pi'isoner 
in  the  dock,  Mr.  Davis  ?'"  cried  he,  aloud, 
imitating  the  full  and  imperious  accents 
of  an  examining  counsel.  "  '  I  have 
known  him  upward  of  fifteen  years,  my 
lord.  We  went  down  together  to  Leeds  in 
the  summer  of  1840  on  a  little  speculation 
Avith  cogged  dice — '  " 

Beecher  looked  up  and  tried  to  sjieak, 
but  his  strength  failed  him,  and  his  head 
fell  heavily  down  again  on  the  table. 

*' There,  'liquor  up,'  as  the  Yankees 
say,"  cried  Davis,  passing  the  decanter  to- 
ward him.  "  You're  a  poor  chicken-heart- 
ed creature,  and  don't  do  much  honor  to 
your  '  order.'" 
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"  You'll  drive  mc  to  despair  yet,"  mut- 
tered Beeclier,  iu  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  man  ;  there's  pluck  iu 
despair  !     You'll  never  go  that  far  !  " 

Beecher  grasjjed  his  glass  convulsively, 
and  as  his  eyes  flash(>d  wildly,  he  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  about  to  hurl  it  in  the 
other's  face.  Davis's  look,  however,  ap- 
peared to  abash  him,  and  with  a  low,  faint 
sigh  he  relinquished  his  hold,  while  his 
head  fell  forward  on  his  bosom. 

Davis  now  drew  near  the  fire,  and  with  a 
leg  on  either  side  of  it,  smoked  away  at  his 
ease. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

A    VISIT    OF    CONDOLENCE, 

"  I  THINK  she  will  see  me,"  said  Daven- 
port Dunn  to  the  old  woman  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  at  the  Kelletts' 
cottage,  "  if  you  will  tell  her  my  name  : 
Mr.  Dunn — Mr.  Davenport  Dunn." 

"  She  told  me  she'd  not  see  anybody, 
sir,"  was  the  obdurate  reply. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  think,  when  you  say  who  it 
is — " 

"  She  would  not  see  that  young  man 
that  was  in  the  regiment  with  her  brother, 
and  he  was  here  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  to 
ask  after  hei'." 

"  Well,  take  in  my  card  now,  and  I'll  an- 
swer for  it  she'll  not  refuse  me." 

The  old  woman  took  the  card  half  sulk- 
il}^  from  his  hand,  and  returned  in  a  iew 
minutes  to  say  that  Miss  KcUett  would  re- 
ceive him. 

Dressed  in  mourning  of  the  very  hum- 
blest and  cheapest  kind,  and  with  all  the 
signs  of  recent  suffering  and  sorrow  about 
liei*,  Sybella  Kellctt  yet  received  Mr.  Dunn 
with  a  calm  and  quiet  composure  for  which 
he  was  scarcely  prepared. 

"If  I  have  been  importunate.  Miss  Kel- 
lett,"  said  he,  "it  is  because  I  desire  to 
proffer  my  services  to  you.  I  feel  assured 
that  you  will  not  take  ill  this  assistance  on 
my  part.  .  I  would  wish  to  be  thought  a 
friend — " 

"  You  were  so  to  my  father,  sir,"  said 
she,  interrupting,  while  she  hold  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

Dunn's  face  grew  scarlet  at  these  words, 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  she  could  not  see 
it. 

"  I  had  intended  to  have  written  to  you, 
sir,"  said  she,  with  recovered  composure. 
"  1  tried  to  do  so  this  morning,  but  my 


head  was  aching  so  that  I  gave  it  up.  I 
wanted  your  counsel,  and  indeed  your  as- 
sistance. I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that 
I'm  left  without  means  of  support.  I  do 
not  want  to  burden  relatives,  with  whom, 
besides,  I  bave  had  no  intercourse  for 
years  ;  and  my  object  was  to  ask  if  you 
could  assist  me  to  a  situation  as  governess, 
or,  if  not,  to  something  more  humble  still. 
I  will  be  net  difficult  to  please,"  said  she, 
smiling  sadly,  "for  my  pretensions  are  of 
the  very  humblest." 

"  I'm  aware  how  much  you  underrate 
them.  I'm  no  stranger  to  Miss  Kellett's 
abilities,"  said  Dunn,  bowing. 

She  scarcely  moved  her  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  tbis  speech,  and  went  on  :  "  If 
you  could  insure  me  immediate  occupation, 
it  would  serve  to  extricate  me  from  a  little 
difficulty  at  tbis  moment,  and  relieve  me 
from  the  embarrassment  of  declining  un- 
graciously what  I  cannot  accept  of.  This 
letter  here  is  an  invitation  from  a  lady  in 
Wales  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  her  house 
for  the  present  ;  and  however  deeply  the 
kindness  touches  me,  I  must  not  avail  my- 
self of  it.  You  may  read  the  letter,"  said 
she,  handing.it  to  him. 

Dunn  perused  it  slowly,  and,  folding  it 
up,  laid  it  on  the  table  again. 

"  It  is  most  kindly  worded,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  writer,"  said  he,  calmly. 

"  I  feel  all  its  kindness,"  said  she,  with 
a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip.  "It  comes 
when  such  is  doubly  precious,  but  I  have 
my  reasons  against  accepting  it." 

"  Without  daring  to  ask,  I  can  assume 
them.  Miss  Kellett.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  all  efforts  in  life,  to  be 
cither  good  or  great,  should  strike  root  in 
independence  ;  that  he  who  leans  upon 
another,  parts  with  the  best  features  of  his 
identity,  and  loses  himself  in  suiting  his 
tastes  to  another's." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  a  slight  flush  on 
her  cheek,  and  an  increased  brightness  in 
her  eye,  showed  that  she  gave  her  full  con- 
currence to  the  words. 

"It  is  fortunate,  Miss  Kellett,"  said  he, 
resuming,  "that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  pro- 
position which,  if  you  approve  of,  meets 
the  case  at  once.  1  have  been  applied  to 
by  Lord  Glengariff  to  find  a  lady  who  would 
accept  the  situation  of  companion  to  his 
daughter.  He  has  so  far  exi)lained  the  re- 
quirements he  seeks  for,  that  I  can  answer 
for  Miss  Kellett  being  exactly  everything 
to  fulfill  them." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  broke  she  in,  "  this  is  in  no 
wise  what  I  desired.  I  am  utterly  unfitted 
for  such  a  sphere  and  such  associations. 
Remember  how  and  where  my  life  has  beeu 
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passed.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  life,  und 
no  experience  of  society." 

"  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Lord  Glenga- 
riff  lives  completely  estranged  from  the 
world  in  a  remote  })art  of  the  country. 
Lady  Augusta,  iiis  only  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, is  no  longer  young  ;  tiiey  see  no  com- 
pany ;  indeed,  their  fortune  is  very  limit- 
ed, and  all  their  habits  of  the  very  sini})lest 
and  least  ex|)ensive.  It  was  renieml)ering 
tiiis  veiT  seclusion,  I  was  glad  to  offer  you 
a  retreat  so  likely  to  meet  your  wishes." 

"Jiut  even  my  education  is  not  what 
such  persons  would  look  for.  I  have  not 
one  of  the  graceful  accomplishments  that 
adorn  society.  My  skill  as  a  musician  is 
very  humble  ;  I  cannot  sing  at  all  ;  and 
though  I  can  read  some  modern  languages, 
I  scarcely  speak  them." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  say  how  much  I  am 
aware  of  your  capacity  and  acquirements, 
Miss  Kellett.  It  is  about  two  months  back 
a  little  volume  came  into  my  hands  which 
had  once  been  yours  ;  how  it  ceased  to  be 
so  I  don't  choose  to  confess  ;  but  it  was  a 
work  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland, 
annotated  and  commented  on  by  you.  I 
have  it  still.  Shall  I  own  to  you  that  your 
notes  have  been  already  used  by  me  in  my 
reports,  and  that  I  have  adopted  some  of 
the  suggestions  in  my  recommendations  to 
Government  ?  Nay,  if  you  doubt  me,  I 
will  give  you  the  proof." 

'^I  left  such  a  volume  as  yon  speak  of  at 
Mr.  Hawkshaw's,  and  believed  it  had  been 
mislaid." 

"  It  was  deliberately  stolen,  Miss  Kellett, 
that's  the  truth  of  it.  Mr.  Driscoll  chanced 
to  see  the  book,  and  happened  to  show  it 
to  me.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
it,  the  more  as  I  discovered  in  your  remarks 
hints  and  suggestions,  coupled  with  ex- 
planations, that  none  had  ever  offered  me." 

"  How  leniently  you  speak  of  my  pre- 
sumption, sir  ! " 

"Say,  rather,  how  sincerely  I  applaud 
your  zeal  and  intelligence — the  book  be- 
speaks both.  Now,  when  I  read  it,  I  wished 
at  once  to  make  your  acquaintance.  There 
were  points  wherein  you  were  mistaken  ; 
there  were  others  in  which  you  evidently 
see  further  than  any  of  ns.  I  felt  that  if 
time,  and  leisure,  and  opportunity  of 
knowledge  were  supplied,  these  were  the 
studies  in  which  you  might  become  really 
proficient.  Lord  Glengariff's  proposal  came 
.at  the  very  moment.  It  was  all  I  could 
desire  for  you — a  quiet  home,  the  societ}- 
of  those  whose  very  breeding  is  acted 
kindliness." 

"■  Oh,  sir  !  do  not  flatter  me  into  the  be- 
lief that  I  am  worthy  of  such  advantages." 


"  The  station  will  gain  most  by  your 
association  with  it,  take  my  word  for  that." 

How  was  it  that  these  words  sent  a  col- 
or to  her  cheek  and  a  courage  to  her  heart 
that  ma(l(!  her  for  a  moment  forget  she  was 
poor,  and  fatherless,  and  friendless  ?  What 
was  it,  too,  that  made  them  seem  le.ss  flat- 
tery than  sound,  just,  and  due  acknowl- 
edgment ?  He  that  si)oke  them  was  nei- 
ther young,  nor  handsome,  nor  fii.«cinating 
in  manner  ;  and  yet  she  felt  his  prai.se 
vibrate  within  her  heart  strangely  and 
thrillingly. 

He  s])oke  much  to  her  about  her  early 
life — what  she  had  read,  and  how  she  was 
led  to  reflect  upon  themes  so  unlikely  to 
attract  a  young  girl's  thoughts.  By  de- 
grees, as  her  reserve  wore  off,  she  ventured 
to  confess  what  a  charm  the  great  men  of 
former  days  possessed  for  her  imagination 
— how  their  devotion,  their  courage,  their 
single-heartedness  animated  her  with  high- 
er hoi)es  for  the  time  when  Ireland  should 
have  the  aid  of  those  able  to  guide  her 
destinies  and  make  of  her  all  that  her  great 
resources  promised. 

"  The  world  of  contemporaries  is  seldom 
just  to  these,"  said  Dunn,  gravely  ;  "  they 
excite  envy  rather  than  attract  friendship, 
and  then  they  have  often  few  of  the  gifts 
which  conciliate  the  prejudices  around 
them." 

'•  What  matter  if  they  can  live  down 
these  prejudices  ? "  cried  she,  w-armly ; 
then  blushing  at  her  own  eagerness,  she 
said,  falteringly,  ''How  have  I  dared  to 
speak  of  these  things,  and  to  you?" 

Dunn  arose,  and  walked  to  the  window, 
and  now  a  long  pause  occurred,  in  which 
neither  uttered  a  word. 
j      "Is  this  cottage  yours.  Miss  Kellett  ?" 
j  said  he,  at  last. 

I      "  No  ;  we  had   rented  it,  and  the  time 
j  expires  in  a  week  or  two." 
I      "  And  the  furniture  ?  " 

*'It  was  hired  also,  except  a  veyy  few 
articles  of  little  or  no  value." 

Dunn  again  turned  away,  and  seemed 
lost  in  deep  thought;  then,  in  a  voice  of 
some  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  said  : 
I  "  Your  father's  affairs  were  com])licated 
and  confused — there  were  questions  of  law, 
too,  to  be  determined  iibont  them — so  that, 
for  the  present,  there  is  no  saying  exactly 
how  they  stand  ;  still  there  will  be  a  sum 
— a  small  one,  unfortunately,  but  still  a 
sum  available  to  you,  which,  for  present 
convenience,  you  must  allow  me  to  advance 
to  you." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  have  a  brother. 
To.  him,  of  right,  belongs  anything  that 
remains  to  us." 
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"  I  had,  indeed,  for^-otteii  tliat,"  said 
Dunn,  in  some  confusion,  *'  and  it  was 
just  of  him  I  wanted  now  to  speak.  He  is 
serving  as  a  soldier  with  a  Rifle  regiment 
in  the  Crimea.  Can  notlii ng  be  done  to 
bring  him  favorably  before  the  notice  of 
liis  superiors  ?  His  gallantry  has  already 
attracted  notice,  but,  as  his  real  station  is 
still  unknown,  his  advancement  has  been 
merely  that  accorded  to  the  humblest  mer- 
its. I  will  attend  to  it.  I'll  write  about 
him  this  very  day." 

*'  How  I  thank  you  ! ''  cried  she,  fer- 
vently ;  and  she  bent  down  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  hand. 

A  cold  shivering  passed  over  Dunn,  as 
lie  felt  the  hot  tears  that  fell  upon  his 
liand,  and  a  strange  sense  of  weakness  op- 
pressed him. 

"It  will  make  your  task  the  lighter," 
cried  she,  eagerly,  ''to  know  that  Jack  is 
a  soldier  in  heart  and  soul — brave,  daring, 
and  high-hearted,  but  with  a  nature  gen- 
tle as  a  child's.  Tiiere  was  a  comrade  of 
his  here,  the  other  day,  one  whose  life  he 
saved — " 

"1  have  seen  Conway,"  said  Dunn,  dry- 
ly, while  he  scanned  her  featnrcs  closely. 

1^0  change  of  color  nor  voice  showed 
that  she  felt  the  scrutiny,  and  in  a  calm 
tone  she  went  on  :  "  I  know  so  little  of 
these  things,  that  I  do  not  know  if  my  dear 
brother  were  made  an  officer  to-morrow 
whether  his  want  of  private  fortune  would 
prevent  his  acceptance  of  the  rank,  but 
there  surely  must  be  steps  of  advancement 
open  to  men  poor  as  he  is." 

''  You  may  trust  all  to  me,"  interrupted 
Dunn.  "  Once  that  you  consider  me  as 
your  guardian,  I  will  neglect  nothing  that 
concerns.you." 

'•  Oh,  how  have  I  deserved  such  kind- 
ness!" cried  she,  trying  to  smother  her 
emotion. 

"  You  must  call  me  your  guardian,  too, 
and  write  to  me  as  such.  The  world  is  of 
such  a  temper  that  it  will  serve  you  to  be 
tiiought  my.  ward.  Even  Lady  Augusta 
Arden  herself  will  feel  the  force  of  it." 
There  was  a  kind  of  rude  energy  in  the 
way  these  last  Avords  were  uttered  that 
gave  them  a  cluiractcr  almost  defiant. 

"  Y"ou  are  then  decided  that  I  ought  to 
take  the  situation?"  said  she.  And  al- 
ready her  manner  had  assumed  the  defer- 
ence of  one  seeking  direction. 

*'Y"es,  for  the  present,  it  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  There  will  be  tio  necessity  of 
your  continuing  there  if  it  should  ever  be 
ii-ksome  to  you.  Upon  this,  as  upon  all 
else,  I  trust  you  will  communicate  freely 
with  me." 


''  r  should  approach  an  actual  duty — 
a  task — with  far  more  confidence  than  I 
feel  in  ott'ei-ing  to  accommodate  myself 
to  the  ways  and  temj)ers  of  utter  stran- 
gers." 

"  Very  true,"  said  he  ;  "  but  when  I 
have  told  you  about  them  they  will  be 
strangei's  no  longer.  People  are  easily 
conipreliended  who  have  certain  strong 
ruling  passions.  They  have  only  one,  and 
that  the  very  simplest  of  all  motives — 
pride.  Let  me  tell  you  of  them."  'ind 
so  he  drew  his  chaii'  to  her  side  and  oegan 
to  describe  the  Ardens. 

We  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  follow  Da- 
venport Dunn  in  his  sketch — enougn  that 
we  say  his  picture  was  more  truthful  thayi 
flattering,  for  he  portrayed  traits  that  had 
often  given  him  offense  and  suffering.  He 
tried  to  si)cak  v/inh  a  sort  of  disinterested 
coldness — a  kind  of  half-pitying  indiffer- 
ence about  "  wavs  and  notions  "  that  peo- 
ple estranged  from  "  much  intercourse 
with  the  world  ivill  fall  into;"  but  his 
tone  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  severe  and 
resentful,  and  scarcely  compensated  by 
his  concluding  words,  "though  of  course, 
to  you,  they  will  be  amiable  and  oblig- 
ing." 

''  How  I  wish  I  could  see  them,  though 
only  for  a  minute,"  said  she,  as  he  fin- 
ished. 

"Have  you  such  confidence,  then,  in 
your  power  of  detecting  character  at 
sight  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  keen  and  fur- 
tive glance. 

"  My  gift  is  generally  enough  for  my 
own  guidance,"  said  she,  frankly  ;  "  but,  to 
be  sure,  it  has  only  been  exercised  among 
the  country  people,  and  they  have  fewer 
disguises  than  those  we  call  their  bet- 
ters." 

"  I  may  write  word,  then,  that  within  a 
week  you  will  be  ready,"  said  Dunn,  rising. 
"  You  will  find  in  that  pocket-book  enough 
for  any  immediate  outlay — nay,  Miss  Kel- 
lett,  it  is  your  own — I  repeat  it,  all  your 
own.  I  am  your  guardian,  and  no  more." 
And  with  a  stiffness  of  manner  that  al- 
most repelled  gratitude,  he  took  his  leave 
and  withdrew.  As  he  gained  the  door, 
however,  he  stopped,  and,  after  a  moment, 
came  back  into  the  room.  "I  should  like 
to  see  you  again  before  you  leave — there 
are  topics  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you 
on.     May  I  come  in  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

"Whenever,  and  as  often  as  you  please.". 

Dunn  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
tenderly.  A  deep  crimson  overspread  her 
face  as  she  said  "Good-by  !"  and  the  car- 
riage had  rolled  away  ere  she  knew  that  he 
was  sonc. 
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CHAPTER  xxvnr. 

THE  HERMITAGE  AT  OLENOARIPF. 

Beside  a  little  arm  of  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  stood  the  cot- 
tap^e  of  LoVd  Glensariff.  It  was  originally 
built  as  a  mere  fishing-lodge,  a  resting- 
place  in  the  bathing  season,  or  a  spot  to 
visit  when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  its  owners 
to  affect  retirement  and  sechi'sion.  Tlien 
would  the  earl  and  his  countess,  and  the 
Ladies  Julia  and  Jemima,  come  down  to 
the  Hermitage  with  a  sort  of  self-approving 
humility,  that  seemed  to  say,  "Even  we 
know  how  to  chastise  pride,  and  vanity, 
and  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh."  Whether 
it  was  that  these  seasons  of  mortification 
became  more  frequent,  or  that  they  re- 
cpured  more  space,  we  cannot  say,  but,  in 
course  of  time,  the  Hermitage  extended  its 
liml)s,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  till  at  length  it  grew  to  be  a  very 
commodious  house,  with  ample  rooms,  and 
every  imaginable  comfor^  Owing  to  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  too,  it  gained 
in  picturesque  effect  by  these  successive 
additions;  and  in  its  jutting  projections, 
its  deep-sliadowed  courts,  and  its  irregu- 
lar line  of  2-oof,  it  presented  a  very  pleasing 
specimen  of  that  half-Elizabethan  cottage 
so  rarely  hit  ui)on  in  any  regular  plan. 

As  the  fortunes  of  the  noble  house  de- 
clined— the  carl's  ancestors  had  been 
among  the  most  extravagant  of  Irish 
gentry — the  ancient  castle  of  Holt-Glen- 
gariff,  where  they  had  long  resided,  was 
sold,  and  the  family  settled  down  to  live 
at  the  Hermitage.  At  first  the  change 
was  supposed  to  be  merely  temporary — 
"they  were  going  to  live  in  London,  or  in 
Brighton  ;  they  were  about  to  establish 
themselves  in  Paris  ;  her  ladyship  was  or- 
dered to  Italy" — a  variety  of  rumors,  in 
fact,  were  afloat  to  explain  that  the  sun- 
shine of  their  presence  in  that  lonely  glen 
would  be  but  brief  and  short-lived.  All 
the  alterations  that  might  be  made  in  the 
cottage  or  its  grounds,  all  the  facilities  of 
approach  by  land  and  water,  all  the  bene- 
ficial changes  in  the  village  itself,  were 
alluded  to  as  projects  for  the  day  when 
they  would  come  back  there,  for  my  lord 
said  he  "''  really  liked  the  place  " — a  species 
of  avowal  that  was  accepted  by  the  neigh- 
borhood v.s  the  proudest  encomium  man 
could  pronounce  upon  tlieir  "  happy  val- 
ley." 

With  all  these  plans  and  intentions,  it 
was  now  eighteen  years,  and  the  earl  had 
never  quitted  the  Hermitage  for  any  longer 
journey  than  an  occasional  trip  to  Dublin. 


The  countess  had  taken  a  longer  road  than 
that  over  the  Alps,  and  hiy  at  rest  in  the 
viHage  churchyard.  The  Ladies  fk'orgiana, 
ArabeUa,  and  Julia  had  married  off,  and 
none  remained  but  Lady  Augusta  Arden, 
of  whom  we  have  already  nnith-  brief  men- 
tion to  our  readers  in  a  f(n-mer  chapter. 

We  did  but  sea  tit  justice  to  Lady  Au- 
gusta when  we  said  that  she  Inid  once  been 
handsome  :  she  was  so  still.  8h.e  had  fine 
eyes  and  fine  teeth  ;  a  profusion  of  brown 
hair  of  the  very  silkiest ;  her  figure  wa.s 
singularly  graceful  ;  and,  bating  a  degree 
of  h;iughtiness — a  family  trait — her  manner 
was  unexceptionably  good  and  pleasing. 
Both  the  earl  and  his  daughter  had  lived 
too  long  among  those  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  rank  and  fortune  not  to  con- 
ceive a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of  them- 
gfelves. 

No  pasha  was  ever  more  a])solutc  tiian 
my  lord  in  the  little  village  beside  him  ; 
his  will  Wiis  a  sort  of  firman  that  none 
dreamed  of  disputing  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
place  men  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellows  there,  was  little  else  than  a  reflex 
of  how  they  were  regarded  at  the  Hermit- 
age. Wo  never  scruple  to  bestow  a  sort  of 
derisive  pity  upon  the  savage  who,  having 
carved  his  deity  out  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
sits  down  to  worship  him  :  and  yet,  what 
an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  red  man  is 
all  our  adulation  of  great  folks  I  We  fol- 
low him  to  the  very  letter,  not  only  in  in- 
vesting the  object  of  our  worship  with  a 
hundred  qualities  that  he  has  not,  but  we 
make  him  the  butt  of  our  evil  passions,  and 
in  the  day  of  our  anger  and  disa])point- 
ment  avc  turn  round  and  rend  him  I  Not 
that  the  villagers  ever  treated  my  lord  in 
this  wise — they  were  still  in  the  stage  "  of 
worship" — they  had  been  at  "  their  offices," 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  for  many  a  year, 
and  though  some  were  beginning  to  com- 
plain that  their  knees  were  getting  sore, 
none  dreamed  of  getting  on  their  legs  ! 
The  fact  was,  that  even  they  who  liked  the 
religion  least,  thought  it  was  not  wortli 
while  abjuring  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
especially  when  they  could  not  guess  what 
was  to  replace  it  ;  and  so  my  lord  dictated, 
and  decided,  and  pronounced  for  the  whole 
neighborhood;  and  Lady  Augusta  doctored, 
and  model-schooled,  and  loan-funded  them 
to  her  heart's  content.  Nay.  we  are  wrong  ! 
It  was  all  in  the  disappoin'ted  dreariness  of 
an  unsatisfied  heart  that  she  took  to  be- 
nevolence !  Oh,  dear  !  what  a  sorry  search 
is  that  after  motives,  if  one  only  knew  how 
much  philanthropy  and  active  charity  have 
come  of  a  breach  of  promise  to  nnirry  !  Not 
that  Lady  Augusta  had  ever  stood  in  thia 
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position,  but  either  that  she  had  looked  too 
higli,  or  was  too  hard  to  please,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  but  she  never  married. 

The  man  wlio  has  no  taste  for  horse- 
manship, consoles  himself  for  the  unen- 
joyed  pleasure  by  reading'  of  the  fractured 
ribs  and  smashed  collar-bones  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field. Was  it  in  something  of  th'is  spi- 
rit that  L:idy  Augusta  took  an  especial  de- 
light in  dwelling  in  her  mind  and  in  her 
letters  on  all  the  disagreeables  of  her  sis- 
ters' wedded  life  ?  The  extravagance  of 
men,  their  selfishness,  their  uncomplying 
habits,  the  odious  tyranny  of  their  tem- 
pers, were  favorite  themes  with  her,  dash- 
ed with  allusions  to  every  connubial  con- 
tingency,  from  alimony  to  the  measles  in  the 
nursery  !  At  last,  possibly  because,  by  such 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  subjects, 
she  had  no  longer  anything  new  to  say  on 
them,  or,  perhaps — it  is  just  possible — the 
themes  themselves  had.  less  interest  for 
others  than  for  herself,  h.er  sisters  seemed 
to  reply  less  regularly  than  of  old.  Their 
answers  were  shorter  and  drier  ;  they  ap- 
])eared  neither  to  care  so  much  for  sympa- 
thy and  condolence  as  formerly  ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  Lady  Augusta  said  to  herself, 
*'  They  were  growing  inured  to  ill-treat- 
ment!"  And  if  half  of  us  in  this  world 
only  knew  of  the  miseries  we  are  daily  suf- 
fering, and  Avhich  sympathetic  friends  are 
crying  over,  what  a  deal  of  delightful  af- 
fliction might  we  enjoy  that  we  now  are 
dead  to  !  What  oppressive  governments  do 
Ave  live  under — what  cruel  taskmasters — 
what  ungTateful  publics,  not  to  speak  of  the 
more  touchiiig  sorrows  of  domestic  life — 
the  undervaluing  parents  and  nnsympathiz- 
ing  wives  !  AVell,  one  thing  is  a  comfort ; 
there  are  dear  kind  liearts  in  mourning 
over  all  these  forus,  anxiously  looking  for 
the  day  we  may  awaken  to  a  sense  of  our 
own  misery  ! 

It  was  of  a  cheery  spring  n^orning,  sun- 
lit and  breezy,  when  in  the  chirping  songs 
of  birds,  the  rustling  leaves,  and  fast-flow- 
ing rivulets.  Nature  seems  to  enjoy  a  more 
intense  vitality,  that  the  earl  sat  at  break- 
fast with  his  daughter.  A  fairer  prospect 
could  hardly  be  seen  than  that  which  lay 
before  the  open  windows  in  front  of  them. 
The  green  lawn,  dotted  with  clumps  of  an- 
cient trees,  inclined  with  many  a  waving 
slope  to  the  sea,  which,  in  a  long,  narrow 
arm,  pierced  its  way  between  two  jutting 
headlands,  the  one  bold,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous, the  other  grass-covered  and  flow- 
ery, reflecting  its  rich  tints  in  the  glassy 
water  beneath.  The  sea  was,  indeed,  calm 
and  still  as  any  lake,  and,  save  when  a  low, 
surging   sound   arose  within  some   rocky 


cavern,  as  silent  and  noiseless.  The  cattU 
browsed  down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  and 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen  hung  to  dry  over 
the  red-l)erried  foliage  of  the  arbutus. 
They  who  looked — when  they  did,  per- 
chance, look  on  this  scene — gazed  with  al- 
most ajiathy  on  it.  Their  eyes  never  bright- 
ened as  the  changing  sunlight  cast  new  ef- 
fects upon  the  scene.  Nor  was  this  indiffer- 
ence the  I'esult  of  any  unconsciousness  of  its 
beauty.  A  few  months  back  it  was  the 
theme  of  all  their  praises.  Landscape- 
painters  and  photographers  were  invited 
specially  to  catch  its  first  morning  tints, 
its  last  mellow  glow  at  sunset.  The  old 
lord  said  it  was  finer  than  Sorrento — equal 
to  anything  in  Greece.  If  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  bluer,  where  was  there  such 
emerald  verdure  ? — where  such  blended 
coloring  of  heaths,  purple,  and  blue,  and 
violet  ? — in  what  land  did  the  fragrance  of 
the  white  thorn  so  load  the  warm  atmos- 
phere ?  Such,  and  such  like,  Avere  the  en- 
comiums they  were  wont  to  utter  ;  and 
v/herefore  was  it  that  they  uttered  them  no 
more  ?  1'he  explanation  is  a  brief  one.  A 
commission,  or  a  deputation,  or  a  some- 
thing as  important,  had  come  down  to  ex- 
amine Bantry  Bay,  and  investigate  its  fit- 
ness to  become  a  packet  station  for  Amer- 
ica. In  the  course  of  this  examinatibn,  a 
scientific  member  of  the  body  had  strayed 
dowi\  to  Glengaritf,  where,  being  of  a  spec- 
ulative as  well  as  of  a  scientific  turn,  he 
was  struck  by  its  immense  capabilities. 
What  a  gem  it  was,  and  what  might  it  not 
be  made  ?  It  was  Ireland  in  the  tropics — 
"  the  Green  Isle  "'  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ! 
Only  imagine  such  a  spot  converted  into  a 
watering-place  !  With  a  lodge  for  the 
queen  on  that  sIojdc  sheltered  by  the  ilex- 
copse,  crescents,  and  casinos,  and  yacht 
stations,  and  ornamental  villas  rose  on 
every  side  by  his  descriptive  powers,  and 
the  old  earl — for  he  was  dining  with  him 
— saw  at  one  glance  how  he  had  suddenly 
become  a  benefactor  of  mankind  and  a 
millionaire.  "That  little  angle  of  the 
shore,  yonder,  my  lord — the  space  between 
the  pointed  rock  and  the  stone  pine-trees 
— is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  the 
crescent  that  would  stand  there  would 
leave  many  an  untenanted  house  at  Keni]) 
Town.  I'll  engage  myself  to  get  you  a 
thousand  guineas  for  that  small  bit  of  table- 
land to  the  right — the  Duke  of  Uxmore  is 
only  wating  to  hit  upon  such  a  spot.  Here, 
too,  where  we  sit,  must  bo  the  hydropathic 
establishment.  You  can't  help  it,  my  lord, 
you  must  comply.  This  park  will  bring 
you  in  a  princely  revenne.  It  is  gold — 
actual  gold — every  foot  of  it !    There's  not 
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a  Swiss  cottage  in  tlioso  woods  won't  pny 
cent,  per  cent !  " 

Mr.  Gulbiuitli — such  was  liis  name — was 
of  that  pictorially  gifted  order  of  wliicli  tlic 
celebrated  (Jeorge  Kobins  was  once  chief. 
He  knew  how  to  dress  liis  descriptions  witli 
the  double  attraction  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  profitable,  so  that  trees  seemed  to 
bend  under  golden  fruit,  and  the  sea-vvash- 
ed  rocks  looked  like  "nuggets." 

If  there  be  something  very  seductive  in 
the  prospect  of  growing  immensely  rich  all 
at  once,  there  is  a  terrible  compensation  i.n 
the  utter  indifference  inflicted  on  us  as  to  all 
our  accustomed  i)leasures  in  life.  'J'hefate 
of  Midas  seems  at  once  our  own  ;  there  is 
nothing  left  to  ns  but  that  one  heavy  and 
shining  metal  of  all  created  blessedness  ! 
Lord  Glengariff  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
lonely  spot  he  lived  in  with  an  intense  ap- 
preciation of  its  beautv.  He  never  wearied 
of  watching  the  chariging  effects  of  season 
on  a  scene  so  full  of  charm  ;  but  now  ho 
surveyed  it  with  a  sense  of  fidgety  impa- 
tience, eager  for  the  time  when  the  sounds 
of  bustle  and  business  should  rei)lace  the 
stillness  that  now  reigned  around  him. 

"This  is  from  Duun,"  said  he,  breaking 
open  a  large,  heavy-scaled  letter,  v/hicli 
had  just  arrived.  His  eyes  ran  hastily 
along  it,  and  he  exclaimed,  peevishly,  'MSIo 
prospectus  yet — no  plan  issued — nothing 
whatever  announced.  *1  have  seen  Gal- 
braith,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
him  about  your  harbor.'     My  harbor  !" 

**Go  on,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  mildly. 

"Why,  the  insolent  upstart  has  not 
even  listened  to  what  was  said  to  him.  My 
harbor  !  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  wo 
were  wanting  to  make  th.is  a  packet  station 
for  America,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
place  has  none  of  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions— no  depth  of  water  !  I  Avish  the  fel- 
low were  at  the  bottom  of  it !  Eeally  this 
is  intolerable.  Here  is  a  long  lecture  to  me 
not  to  be  misled  by  those  'speculation- 
mongers  who  are  among  the  rife  products 
of  our  ago.'  I  ask  you,  if  you  ever  heard 
of  impertinence  like  that  ?  i'his  fellow — the 
arch-charlatan  of  his  day — the  quack  par 
excellence  of  his  nation — dares  to  warn  mc 
against  the  perils  of  his  class  and  kindred  ! 
Only  listen  to  this,  Gusty,"  cried  he,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  half-angry  laughter  :  "  '  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that,  by  xlrawing 
closer  to  the  present  party  in  power,  you 
could  serve  your  interests  much  more 
effectively  than  by  embarking  in  any 
schemes  of  mere  material  benefit.  Ailing- 
ton' — he  actually  calls  him  Allington  ! — 
•^dropped  hints  to  this  effect  in  a  confiden- 
tial conversation  we  held  last  evening  to- 


gether, and  I  am  in  hopes  that,  when  wc 
meet,  you  will  enter  into  our  views.'  Are 
the  coi'onets  of  the  nobility  to  be  put  up  to 
sale  like  the  acres  of  the  s(|uirearchy  ?  or 
whar,  is  it  this  fellow  is  driving  at  ?  "cried 
he,  flinging  down  the  letter  in  a  rage,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  r6om.  '"'JMie 
rule  of  G'Connell  and  his  followers  was 
mild,  and  gentle,  and  forbearing,  compar- 
ed with  the  sway  of  these  fellows.  In  the 
one  case  we  had  a  fair  stand-up  fight — 
o])inion  met  o])inion,  and  the  struggle  was 
an  open  one — but  here  we  have  an  oigan- 
ized  association  to  investigate  the  state  of 
our  resources,  to  pry  into  our  private  af- 
fairs, learning  what  prcssui'e  bears  upon 
us  here,  what  weak  spot  gives  way  there. 
I'hey  hold  our  creditors  in  leash,  to  slip 
them  on  us  at  any  moment  ;  and  the  threat 
of  a  confiscation — for  it  is  just  that,  and 
nothing  less — is  unceasinglv  hansring  over 
us!" 

He  stopped  short  in  his  torrent  of  pas- 
sion, for  the  white  sail  of  a  small  fishing 
craft  that  just  showed  in  the  offing  sudden- 
ly diverted  his  thoughts  to  that  vision  of 
prosperity^  he  so  lately  reveled  in — that 
pleasant  dream  of  a  thriving  watering- 
place — bright,  sunny,  and  prosperous — the 
shore  dotted  Avith  gayly-caparisoned  don- 
keys, and  the  sea  s])eckled  with  pleasure- 
boats.  All  the  elements  of  that  gay  Ely- 
sium came  up  before  him — the  full  tide  of 
fortune  setting  strongly  in,  and  coming  to 
his  feet.  Galbraith,  who  reveled  in  mil- 
lions—whose rapid  calculations  rarely  de- 
scended to  ignoble  thousands — had  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  him  that  if  Dunn 
only  took  it  up,  the  project  was  already 
accomplished.  ''  He'll  start  you  a  com- 
pany, my  lord,  in  a  week  ;  a  splendid  pros- 
pectus and  an  admirable  set  of  names  on 
the  direction,  with  a  paid-up  capital  to 
begin  with,  of — say  30,000/.  He  knows  to 
a  nicety  how  many  stock  exchange  fellows, 
how  many  M.P.s,  how  many  county  gen- 
tlemen to  have.  He'll  stick  all  the  plums, 
in  the  right  place,  too  ;  and  he'll  have  the 
shares  quoted  at  a  premium  before  the 
scrip  is  well  out  in  tiie  market.  Clever 
fellow,  my  lord  —  vastly  clever  fellow, 
Dunn  !  "  And  so  the  earl  thought  too,  till 
the  letter  now  before  him  dashed  that  im- 
pression with  disappointment, 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gusty,"  said  he, 

after  a  ])ause — "we  must  ask  liim  down 

!  here.     It  is  only  by  an  actual  inspection  of 

I  the  bay  that  he  can  form  any  just  concep- 

I  tion  of  the  place.     You  must  write  to  him 

for  me.    This  gouty  knuckle  of  mine  makes 

penwork  impossible.     You  can  say —    Just 

find  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  1*11  tell  you  what 
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to  say."  Now,  the  nol)le  carl  was  not  iis 
ready  at  dictation  as  lie  had  faiuned,  for 
Avlien  Lady  Angiisfa  had  oi)encd  lier  writ- 
ing-desk, arranged  her  writing  nniterials, 
and  sat,  pen  in  lumd,  awaiting  his  sugges- 
tions, he  was  still  i)aeing  up  and  down  the 
room,  muttering  to  himself  in  broken  and 
unconnecied  phrases,  (|uile  unsuited  to  the 
easy  flow  of  composition.  "  I  suppose, 
Gusty — I  take  it  for  granted — you  must 
begin,  *My  dear  sir' — eh  r — or,  perhaps, 
better  still,  '  Pear  Mr.  Dunn.'" 

"  *  Dear  Mr.  Dunn,' "  said  she,  not  look- 
ing up  from  the  paper,  but  quietly  re- 
touching the  last  letters  with  her  pen. 

'•  But  I  don't  see  why,  after  all,  Ave 
should  follow  this  foolish  lead,"  said  he, 
proudly.  "  The  acceptance  he  meets  from 
others  need  not  dictate  to  us.  Gusty.  I'd 
say,  ^'^I'he  earlof  Glengariff' — or,  'I  am  re- 
quested by  Lord  Glengariff — ' "' 

"  '  My  father,  Lord  Glengariff,'"  inter- 
posed she,  quietly. 

"  It  sounds  more  civilly,  perhaps.  Be  it 
so  ;  "  and  again  he  walked  up  and  down, 
in  the  same  hard  conflict  of  composition. 
At  length  he  burst  forth  :  "Tliere's  noth- 
ing on  earth  more  difficult  than  addressing 
a  man  of  this  sort.  You  want  his  inti- 
macy without  familiarity.  You  wish  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and 
yet  not  incur  the  infliction  of  his  dicta- 
tion. In  fact,  you  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  treat  him  as  a  valued  guest,  provided  he 
never  lapses  into  the  delusion  that  he  is 
your  friend.  Now,  it  would  take  old  Met- 
ternich  to  write  the  sort  of  note  I  meari." 

"*lf  I  apprehend  you,  your  wish  is  to  ask 
him  down  here  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days, 
with  the  intimation  that  you  have  a  matter 
of  business  to  communicate — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  impatiently,  ''that's 
very  true.  The  business  part  of  the  mat- 
ter should,  come  in  incidentally,  and  yet 
the  tone  of  the  invitation  be  such  as  to  let 
him  distinctly  understand  that  he  does  not 
come  without  an  express  object.  Now  you 
have  my  meaning,  Gusty,"  said  he,  with 
the  triumphant  air  of  one  who  had  just 
surmounted  a  difficulty. 

"If  I  have,  then,  I  am  as  far  as  ever 
from  knowing  liow  to  convey  it,"  said  she, 
half  peevislily.  ''I'd  simply  say,  'Dear 
sir,'  or,  '  Dear  Mr.  Dunn, — There  is  a 
question  of  great  moment  to  myself,  on 
which  your  advice  and  counsel  would  be 
most  valuable  to  me.  If  you  could  spare 
me  the  few  days  a  visit  would  cost  you, 
and  while  giving  us  the  great  pleasure  of 
your  society — '" 

"  Too  flattering  by  half.  No,  no,"  broke 
he  in  again,      *'  I'll  tell  you  Avhat  would  be 


the  effect  of  all  that,  Gusty  " — and  his  voice 
swelled  out  full  and  forcibly — "  the  fellow 
would  come  here,  and,  before  a  week  was 
over,  he'd  call  me  Glengarifl'  !" 

She  grew  ci-imson  over  face,  and  fore- 
head, and  neck,  and  then  almost  as  quick- 
ly pale  again,  and,  rising  hastily  from  the 
table,  said:  ''  Keally,  you  expect  too  much 
from  my  subtlety  as  a  note-writer.  I  think 
I'd  better  request  Mr.  Dunn  to  look  out 
for  one  of  those  invaluable  creatures  they 
call  companions,  who  pay  your  bills,  cor- 
rect your  French  notes,  comb  the  lapdog, 
and  scold  your  maid  for  you.  She  mightl)e, 
perhaps,  equal  to  all  this  nice  diplomacy." 

"Not  a  bad  notion  by  any  means, 
Gust}',"  said  he,  quickly.  "A  clever 
woman  would  be  inestimable  for  all  the 
correspondence  we  are  like  to  have  soon; 
far  better  than  a  man — less  obtrusive — 
more  confidential — not  so  open  to  jobber}'; 
a  great  point,  a  very  great  point.  Dunn's 
the  very  man,  too,  to  find  out  the  sort  of 
person  Ave  want." 

"  Something  more  than  governess,  and 
less  than  lady,"  said  she,half  superciliously. 

"  The  very  thing,  Gusty — the  very  thing. 
Wh}',  thej'e  are  women  with  breeding 
enough  to  be  maids  of  honor,  and  learning 
sufficient  for  a  professor,  Avhose  expectti- 
tions  ncA'er  rise  beyond  a  paltry  hundred  a 
year — Avhat  am  I  saying? — sixty  or  seventy 
are  nearer  the  mark.  Now  for  it,  Gusty. 
Make  this  object  the  substance  of  your  let- 
ter. You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing Avhat  will  suit  us.  We  live  in 
times,  unfortunately,  Avhen  people  of  birth 
and  station  are  reduced  to  straitened  cir- 
cumstances on  every  hand.  It  reminds 
me  of  what  jioor  Hammersley  used  to  say: 
'  Do  you  observe,'  said  he,  'that  Avhenever 
there's  a  great  smash  on  the  turf,  you'll 
always  see  the  coaches  horsed  with  tho- 
rough-breds  for  the  next  year  or  tAvo  !  " 

''A  very  unfeeling  remark,  if  it  mean 
anything  at  all." 

"Never  mind.  Write  this  letter,  and 
say  at  the  foot  of  it,  '  We  should  be  much 
pleased  if,  in  your  journeys  south' — he's 
always  coming  down  to  Cork  and  the 
neighborhood — '  you  could  give  us  a  fcAV 
days  at  Glengariff  Hermitage.  My  father 
has  certain  communications  to  nuike  to 
you,  which  he  is  confident  Avould  exempt 
your  visit  from  the  reproach  of  mere  idle- 
ness.' He'll  take  that;  the  fellow  is  always 
flattered  Avhen  you  seem  impressed  by  the 
immensity  of  his  avocations  !"  And  Avith 
a  hearty  chuckle  at  the  Aveakness  he  was 
triumijhing  over,  the  old  lord  left  the 
room,  Avliile  his  daughter  proceeded  tu 
compose  her  letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A     MORNING     AT     OS  TEND, 

It  would  nover  luivo  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  uuy  one  who  s;iw  Aiinesley  Beech- 
er  and  Davis,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  to- 
gether in  Ostend,  that  such  a  scene  as  we 
have  described  could  have  occurred  be- 
tweeu  them.  Not  only^  was  their  tone 
frank-and  friendly  with  each  other,  but  a 
gay  and  lively  sjoirit  pervaded  the  conver- 
sation, and  two  seemingly  more  light- 
hearted  fellows  it  were  hard  to  find. 

As  the  chemist  is  able  by  the  minutest 
drop,  an  almost  imperceptible  atom  of 
some  subtle  ingredient,  to  change  the 
pro})erties  of  some  vast  mass,  altering  col- 
or, iwid  odor,  and  taste  at  once,  so  did  the 
great  artist  Grog  Davis  know  \\oyf  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  nature  of  Beecher, 
that  he  could  at  any  moment  hurl  him 
down  into  the  blackest  depths  of  despair, 
or  elevate  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
hope  and  enjoyment.  The  glorious  pic- 
ture of  a  race-course,  with  all  its  attendant 
rogueries,  betting-stands  crammed  with 
''flats,"  a  ring  crowded  with  "green- 
horns," was  a  tableau  of  which  he  never 
wearied.  Now,  this  was  a  sort  of  land- 
scape Grog  touched  off  neatly.  All  the  fig- 
ures he  introduced  were  life-studies,  every 
tint,  and  shade,  and  effect  takeu  carefully 
from  nature.  With  a  masterly  hand,  he 
sketched  out  a  sort  of  future  campaign, 
artfully  throwing  Beecher  himself  into  the 
foreground,  and  making  him  fancy  that  he 
was  in  some  sort  necessary  to  the  great 
events  before  them. 

"Mumps  did  not  touch  his  hock,  I 
hope,  when  he  kicked  there?"  asked 
Beecher. 

"Call  him  Klepper — never  forget  that," 
remonstrated  Grog;  '"he's  remarkably  like 
Mumi)s,  that's  all;  but  Mumps  is  in  Staf- 
fordshire— one  of  the  Pottery  fellows  has 
him." 

"  So  he  is,"  laughed  Beecher,  pleasant- 
ly.    "  I  know  the  man  that  owns  him." 

"  No  you  don't,"  broke  in  Davis  ; 
"you've  only  heard  his  name  :  it  is  Coul- 
son,  or  Cotton,  or  something  like  that.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  he  values  him 
at  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  we'd  sell 
our  horse  for  ei^ht." 

"  So  we  would,  Grog,  and  be  on  the  right 
side  of  the  hedge,  too." 

"  He'd  be  dog  cheap  for  it,"  said  Davis  ; 
"he's  one  of  those  lazy  beggars  that  never 
wear  out.  I'd  lay  an  even  thousand  on  it, 
that  he  runs  this  day  two  years  as  he  does 
to-day,  and  even  when  he  hasn't  speed  for 
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a  flat   race   he'll   be   a   rare   steeple-chase 
horse." 

Beecher's  eyes  glistened,  and  he  rubbed 
his  hands  with  delight  as  he  heard  him. 

"I  do  like  an  ugly  horse,"  resumed  Da- 
vis ;  "a  heavy-shouldered  beast,  with  lob- 
ears,  lazy  eyes,  and  cap))ed  hocks,  and  if 
they  know  how  to  come  out  a  stable  with  a 
'  knuckle  over'  of  the  pastern,  or  a  little 
bit  lame,  they're  worth  their  weight  in 
gold."      '  ^ 

What  a  merry  laugh  was  Beecher's  as  he 
listened. 

"  Blow  me  !  "  cried  Grog,  in  a  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm, "  if  some  horses  don't  seem  born 
cheats— regular  legs  !  'J' hey  drag  their 
feet  along,  all  weary  and  tired  ;  if  you  push 
them  a  bit,  they  shut  up,  or  they  answer 
the  whip  with  a  kind  of  shrug,  as  if  to  say, 
'  It  ain't  any  use  punishing  me  at  all,'  the 
while  they  go  plodding  in,  at  the  tail  of 
the  others,  till  Avithin  five,  or  maybe  four 
lengths  of  the  winning-post,  and  then  you 
see  them  stretching — it  ain't  a  stride — it's 
a  stretch — you  can't  say  how  it's  done,  but 
they  draw  on — on — on,  till  you  see  half  a 
head  in  front,  and  there  they  stay — just 
doing  it — no  more." 

"  Mumps  is  exactly — " 

"Klepper — remember,  he's  Klepper," 
said  Grog,  mildly. 

"  Klepper,  to  be  sure — how  can  I  for- 
get it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  that  fellow  Conway  is  off,"  said 
Grog. 

"  Yes,  he  started  by  the  train  for  Liege 
— third  class,  too — must  be  pretty  hard  up, 
I  take  it,  to  travel  that  way." 

"  Good  enough  for  a  fellow  that's  been 
roughing  it  in  the  ranks  these  two  years." 

"  He's  a  gentleman,  though,  for  all  that," 
broke  in  Beeclier. 

"  And  Strawberry  ran  at  Doncaster,  and 
I  saw  him  t'other  day  in  a  'bus.  Now,  I'd 
like  to  know  how  much  better  he  is  for 
having  once  been  a  racer  ?" 

"  Blood  always  tells — " 

"In  a  horse.  Beecher,  in  a  horse,  not  in  a 
man.  Haven't  I  got  a  deal  of  noble  blood 
in  my  veins  ? — -ain't  I  able  to  show  a  thor- 
ough-bred pedigree  ?  "  said  he,  mockingly. 
"  Well,  let  me  see  the  fellow  will  stand  at 
eight  paces  from  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle-pis- 
tol more  cool,  or  who'll  sight  his  man  more 
calm  than  I  will."  There  was  a  tinge  of 
defiance  in  the  way  these  words  were  said 
that  by  no  means  contj'ibuted  to  the  ease 
of  him  who  heard  them. 

"  When  do  we  go  for  Brussels,  Grog  ?  " 
asked  he,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Here's  the  map  of  tiie  country,"  said 
Davis,  producing  a  card  scrawled  over  with 
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lines  and  fiouves.  "Brussels  the  12th  and 
14t]i,  Spa  flie^.'Otb,  Aix  the  35tli.  Then 
you  might  take  a  shy  at  Dnsscldorf.  /can't ; 
I  winged  a  Prussian  major  tlicre  five  years 
ago,  and  they  won't  let  me  in.  I'll  meet 
you  at  Wiesbaden,  and  we'll  have  a  wcek 
at  the  tables.  You'll  have  to  remember 
that  I'm  Captain  Christopher  so  long  as 
we're  on  the  Ehine ;  once  at  Baden, 
*  Richard's  himself  again  !'" 

"Is  this  for  either  of  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 
said  the  waiter,  presenting  an  envelope 
from  the  telegraph  office. 

"Yes.  I'm  Captain  Davis,"  said  Grog, 
as  he  broke  the  seal. 

"Is  the  dean  able  to  preach  ? — may  we 
have  a  collection  ?  Telegraph  back. — 
Tom,'"  read  Davis,  slowly,  aloud;  and 
then  added,  "Ain't  he  a  flat  to  be  always 
telegraphing  these  things  ?  As  if  every 
fellow  in  the  office  couldn't  see  his  game." 

"  Spicer,  is  it  ?  "  asked  Beecher. 

"  Yes  ;  he  wants  to  hear  how  the  horse 
is — if  there's  good  running  in  him,  and 
what  he's  to  lay  on  ;  l)nt  that's  no  way  to 
ask  it.  I  mind  the  day,  at  Wolverton, 
when  Lord  Berrydale  got  one  of  these  : 
'Your  mother  is  better — they  are  giving 
her  tonics.'  And  I  whispered  to  George 
Rigby,  '  It's  about  Butterfly,  his  mare,  that's 
in  for  the  York,  and  that's  to  say,  "'  She's 
all  safe,  lay  heavy  on  it." '  And  so  I  hedged 
round,  and  backed  her  up  to  eight  thous- 
and— ay,  and  I  won  my  money  ;  and  when 
Berrydale  said  to  me,  after  the  race  was 
over,  '  Grog,'  says  he,  '  you  seem  to  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  line  of  country  this 
time,'  says  I  to  him,  '  Yes,  my  lord,'  says  I ; 
'and  I'm  glad  to  find  the  tonics  agree 
with  your  lordship's  mother.'  Didn't  he 
redden  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  !  and 
when  he  turned  away  he  said,  '  There's  no 
coming  up  to  that  fellow  Davis  ! '  " 

"  But  I  wonder  you  let  him  see  that  you 
were  in  his  secret,"  said  Beecher. 

"  That  was  the  way  to  treat  him.  If  it 
was  Baynton  or  Herries,  I'd  not  have  said 
a  word  ;  but  I  knew  Berrydale  was  sure  to 
let  me  have  a  share  in  the  first  good  thing- 
going,  just  out  of  fear  of  me,  and  so  hedid  ; 
that  was  the  way  I  came  to  back  Old  Bailey." 

It  was  now  Beecher's  turn  to  gaze  with 
admiring  wonder  at  this  great  intelligence, 
and  certainly  his  look  was  veneration  itself. 

"  Here's  another  dispatch,"  cried  Davis, 
as  the  waiter  presented  another  packet  like 
the  former  one.  "We're  like  secretaries 
of  state  to-day,"  added  he,  laughing,  as 
he  tore  open  the  envelojie.  This  time, 
however,  he  did  not  read  the  contents 
aloud,  but  sat  slowly  pondering  over  the 
lines  to  himself. 


"  It's  not  Spicer  again  ?"  asked  Beecher. 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Nor  that  other  fellow — that  Gorman 
with  the  odd  name  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Nothing  about  Mumps — Klepper,  I 
mean — nothing  about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  it  don't  concern  him  at  all. 
It's  not  about  anything  you  ever  heard  of 
before,"  said  Davis,  as  he  threw  a  log  of 
wood  on  the  firC,  and  kicked  it  with  his 
foot.  "  I'll  have  to  go  to  Brussels  to-night. 
I'll  have  to  leave  this  by  the  four  o'clock 
train,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  The  horse  isn't  fit  to  move  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  you'll  remain  here  ;  he 
mustn't  beleft  witliout  one  of  us, you  know." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  is  there  anything 
so  very  urgent — " 

"  I  suppose  a  man  is  best  judge  ol  his 
own  affairs,"  said  Davis,  rudely. 

Beecher  made  no  reply,  and  a  long  and 
awkward  silence  ensued. 

"Let  him  have  one  of  the  powders  in  a 
linseed  mash,"  said  Davis,  at  last,  "and 
see  that  the  bandages  are  left  on — only  a 
little  loose — at  night.  Tom  must  remain 
with  him  in  the  box  on  the  train,  and  I'll 
look  out  for  you  at  the  station.  If*we 
shouldn't  meet,  come  straight  to  the  Hotel 
Tirlemont.  where  all  will  be  ready  for  you." 

"Remember,  Grog,  I've  got  no  money; 
you  haven't  trusted  me  with  a  single  Na- 
poleon." 

"  I  know  that ;  here's  a  hundred  francs. 
Look  out  sharp,  for  you'll  have  to  account 
for  every  centime  of  it  when  we  meet. 
Dine  upstairs  here,  for  if  you  go  down  to 
the  ordinary  you'll  be  talking  to  every  man 
Jack  you  meet — ay,  you  know  you  will." 

"  Egad  !  it's  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
school  me  on  the  score  of  manners." 

"  I'm  not  a-talking  of  manners,  I'm 
speaking  of  discretion— of  common  pru- 
dence— things  you're  not  much  troubled 
with  ;  you're  just  as  fit  to  go  alone  in  life 
as  I  am  to  play  the  organ  at  an  oratorio." 

"  Many  thjinks  for  the  flattery,"  said. 
Beecher,  laughing. 

"  What  would  be  the  good  of  flattering 
you  ?"  broke  out  Grog.  "  You  ain't  rich, 
that  one  could  borrow  from  you  ;  you 
havent  a  great  house,  where  one  could  get 
dinners  out  of  you  ;  you're  not  even  the 
head  of  your  family,  that  one  might  draw 
something  out  of  your  rank — you  ain't 
anything." 

""  Except  your  friend,  Grog  Davis  ;  pray 
don't  rob  riie  of  that  distinction,"  said 
Beecher,  with  a  polished  courtesy  the  other 
felt  more  cutting  than  any  common  liar- 
casm. 
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**It's  the  best  leaf  in  your  book,  what- 
ever you  may  thiiik  of  it,"  said  Davis, 
sternly  ;  ''and  it  will  bo  a  gloomy  morning 
for  you  whenever  you  cease  to  be  it." 

*'  I  don't  intend  it,  old  fellow  ;  I'll  never 
tear  up  the  deed  of  partnership,  you  may 
rely  upon  that.  Tlie  old-established  firm 
of  Beeclier  and  Davis,  or  Davis  and  Bcecher 
— for  I  don't  care  whicii — shall  last  my 
time,  at  least ;  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  cordiality  that  oxan  Grog  felt  iri'c- 
sistible,  for  he  grasped  and  shook  it  heartily. 

*'  If  I  could  only  get  you  to  run  straight, 
I'd  make  a  man  of  you,"  said  Grog,  eyeing 
him  fi.xedly.  "  There's  not  a  fellow  in 
•  England  could  do  as  much  for  you  as  I 
could.  There's  nobody  knows  what's  in 
you  as  I  do,  and  there's  nobody  knows 
where  you  l)reak  down  like  me." 

"True,  0  Grog,  every  word  of  it." 

''I'd  put  you  in  the  first  place  in  the 
sporting  world — I'd  liave  your  name  at  the 
top  of  the  list  at  "The  Turf.'-'  In  six 
months  from  this  day — this  very  day — I'd 
bind  myself  to  make  Annesley  Beecher  the 
foremost  man  at  Newmarket.  But  just  on 
one  condition." 

"And  that?" 

"You"  sliould  take  a  solemn  oath — I'd 
make  it  a  solemn  one,  I  ])romise  you — 
never  to  question  anything  I  decided  in  your 
behalf,  but  obey  me  to  the  letter  in  what- 
ever I  ordered.  Three  months  of  that 
servitude,  and  you'd  come  out  what  I've 
promised  you." 

"  I'll  swear  it  this  moment,"  cried 
Beecher. 

"Will  you  ?  "  asked  Davis,  eagerly. 

"In  the  most  solemn  and  formal  manner 
you  can  dictate  on  oath  to  me.  I'll  take 
it  now,  only  premising  you'll  not  ask  me 
anytliing  against  the  laws." 

"Nothing  like  hanging,  nor  even  trans- 
portation," said  Grog,  laughing,  while 
Beecher's  face  grew  crimson,  and  then 
pale.  "No — no;  all  I  ask  is  easily  done, 
and  not  within  a  thousand  miles  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. But  you  shall  just  think  it 
over  quietly.  I  don't  want  a  'catch 
match.'  You  shall  have  time  to  reconsider 
what  I  have  said,  and  when  we  meet  at 
Brussels  you  can  tell  me  your  mind." 

"  Agreed  ;  only  I  hold  you  to  your  bar- 
gain, remember,  if  /don't  change." 

"  I'll  stand  to  what  I've  said,"  said  Davis. 
"  Now,  remember,  the  Hotel  Tirlemont ; 
and  so,  good-by,  for  I  must  pack  up." 

When  the  door  closed  after  him,  Annes- 
ley Beecher  walked  the  room,  discussing 
with  himself  the  meaning  of  Davis's  late 
words.  W'cU  did  he  know  that  to  restore 
himself  to  rank,  and  credit,  and  fair  fame, 


was  a  labor  of  no  common  difficulty.  How 
was  he  ever  to.  get  back  to  tliat  station,  for- 
feited by  so  many  derelictions  ?  Davis 
might,  it  is  true,  get  his  bills  disecjuntetl — 
might  hit  ujjon  fifty  clever  expedients  for 
raising  the  wind — migiit  satisfy  this  one, 
comj^romise  with  that;  he  might  even 
manage  so  cleverly,  that  race-courses  and 
betting-rooms  would  be  once  more  open  to 
him.  But  what  did — what  could  Grog 
know  of  that  higher  world  where  once  he 
had  moved, "and  to  which,  by  his  misdeeds, 
he  had  forfeited  all  claim  toVeturn  ?  Why, 
Davis  didn't  even  know  the  names  of  tho.se 
men  whose  slightest  words  are  verdicts 
upon  chai-acter.  All  England  was  not  As- 
cot, and  Grog  only  recognized  a  world 
peopled  with  gentlemen  riders  and  jocks, 
and  a  landscape  dotted  with  flagstaffs,  and 
closed  in  witii  a  stand  house. 

"No,  no,"  said  he  to  himself;  "that's 
a  flight  above  you.  Master  Davis.  It's  not 
to  be  thought  of." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   OPERA. 

A  DINGY  old  den  enough  is  the  Hotel 
Tirlemont,  with  its  \o\w-i\vc\\e(\.2)orte-cochere 
and  its  narroAV  windows,  small-paned  and 
iron-barred.  It  rather  resembles  one  of 
those  antiquated  hostels  you  see  in  the 
background  of  an  Ostade  oraTeniers  than 
the  smart  edifice  whicl)  we  nowadays  look 
for  in  a  hotel.  Such  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  Annesley  Beecher  as  he  arrived 
there  on  the  evening  after  that  parting 
with  Davis  we  have  just  spoken  of.  Twice 
did  he  ask  the  guide  who  accompanied  him 
"if  this  was  really  the  Tirlemont?"  and 
"if  there  were  not  some  other  hotel  of  the 
same  name  ?"  and  while  he  half  hesitated 
whether  he  should  enter,  a  waiter  respect- 
fully stepped  forward  to  ask  if  he  were  the 
gentleman  whose  apartment  had  been  or- 
dered by  Captain  Davis ;  a  denumd  to 
which,  with  a  sullen  assent,  he  yielded, 
and  slowly  mounted  the  stairs. 

"  Is  the  captain  at  home  ?  "  asked  he. 

"No,  sir;  he  went  off  to  the  railway 
station  to  meet  you.  Mademoiselle,  how- 
ever, is  up-stairs." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Beecher,  stop- 
ping, and  opening  wide  his  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment. "This  in  something  new,"  mut- 
tered he.     "  When  did  she  come  ?" 

"  Last  night,  sir,  after  dinner." 

"Where  from?" 

"  From  a  pensionuat  outside  the  Porte 
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de  Sehfirbeck,  I  think,  sir  ;    at  least,  her 
maid  described  it  as  in  tliat  direction." 

"  And  what  is  she  called — Mademoiselle 
Violette,  or  Virginie.  or  Ida,  or  what  is  it, 
eh  ?  "  asked  h.e  jocnlarl^y. 

'' Mivdonioiselle,  sir — only  mademoiselle 
— the  captain's  danghter  !  " 

"His  daughter!"  repeated  he,  in  in- 
creased wonderment,  to  himself.  "Can 
this  be  possible  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  sir.  The  lady 
of  the  pcnsionnat  brought  her  here  last 
night  in  her  own  carriage,  and  I  heard 
her,  as  she  entered  the  salon,  say,  '  Now, 
mademoiselle,  that  I  have  ])laced  you  in 
the  hands  of  your  father — '  and  then  the 
door  closed." 

"I  never  knew  he  had  a  daughter," 
muttered  Beecher  to  himself.  "Which  is 
my  room  ?  " 

"  We  have  prepared  this  one  for  you, 
but  to-morrow  you  shall  have  a  more  com- 
fortable one,  with  a  lookout  over  the  lower 
town." 

"  Put  me  somewhere  where  I  shan't  hear 
that  confounded  piano,  I  beg  of  you.  Who 
is  it  rattles  away  that  fashion  ?" 

"Mademoiselle,  sir." 

"  To  be  sure — I  ought  to  have  guessed 
it  :  and  sings  too,  I'll  be  bound  ?  " 

"  Like  Grisi,  sir,"  responded  the  wait- 
er, enthusiastically,  for  the  Tirlemont  be- 
ing frequented  by  the  artistic  class,  had 
given  him  great  opportunity  for  forming 
his  taste. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  rich,  full  voice 
swelled  forth  in  one  of  the  popiiJar  airs  of 
Verdi,  but  witii  a  degree  of  ease  and  free- 
dom that  showed  the  singer  soared  very 
far  indeed  above  the  pretensions  of  mere 
amateurship. 

"Wasn't  I  right,  sir,"  asked  the  waiter, 
triumphantly.  "  You'll  not  hear  any- 
thing better  at  the  Grand  Opera." 

"  v^Qwd  me  up  some  iiot  water,  and  open 
that  portmanteau,"  said  Beecher,  while  he 
Aval ked  on  toward  the  door  of  the  salon. 
He  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  about 
then  presenting  himself,  but  as  he  thonght 
of  Grog  Davis,  and  what  Grog  Davis's 
daughter  must  be  like,  he  turned  the 
handle  and  entered. 

.A  lady  arose  from  the  piano  as  the  door 
opened,  and  even  in  the  half-darkened 
room  Beecher  could  perceive  that  she  was 
graceful,  and  with  an  elegance  in  her  ges- 
ture for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  pre- 
pared. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  to  address  Miss 
Davis?" 

"  You  arc  Mr.  Annesley  Beecher,  the 
gentleman  my  papa  has  been  expecting," 


said  she,  with  an  easy  smile.-  **He  has 
just  gone  off  to  meet  you." 

Nothing  could  be  more  common-place 
than  these  words,  but  they  were  uttered 
in  a  way  that  at  once  declared  the  breed- 
ing of  the  speaker.  8he  spoke  to  the 
friend  of  her  father,  and  there  was  a  tone 
of  one  who  felt  that  even  m  a  first  meet- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  intimacy  might 
subsist  between  them. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  Beecher,  "  but 
your  father  and  I  have  been  friends  this 
many  a  year — close  friends,  too— and  I 
never  as  much  as  suspected  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. What  a  shame  of  him  not  to  have 
given  me  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  be- 
fore." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure  he  was  chary  enough 
of  to  himself,"  said  she,  laughing.  "\ 
have  been  at  school  nearly  four  years,  and 
have  only  seen  him  once,  and  then  for  a 
few  hours." 

"Yes- — but  really,"  stammered  out 
Beecher,  "fascinations— charms  such  as — " 

"  Pray,  sir,  don't  distress  yourself  about 
turning  a  compliment.  I'm  quite  sure 
I'm  very  attractive,  but  I  don't  in  the 
least  want  to  be  told  so.  You  see,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  I'm  presuming  upon 
what  papa  has  told  me  of  your  old  friend- 
ship to  be  very  frank  with  you." 

"  I  am  enchanted  at  it,"  cried  Beecher. 
"Egad  !  if  you  'cut  out  all  the  woi4;,' 
though,  I'll  scarcely  be  able  to  follow 
you." 

"  Ah  !  so  here  you  are  before  me,"  cried 
Davis,  entering,  and  shaking  his  hand 
cordially.  "  You  had  just  driven  off 
when  I  reached  the  station.  All  right, 
I  hope  ?  " 

"All  right,  thank  you." 

"  You've  made  Lizzy's  acquaintance,  I 
see,  so  I  needn't  introduce  you.  She 
knows  you  this  many  a  day." 

"  But  why  have  /  not  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  lier?""  asked  Beecher. 

"How's  Klepper,"  asked  Grog,  abrupt- 
ly. "  The  swelling  gone  out  of  the  hocks 
yet?" 

"  Yes  ;  he's  clean  as  a  whistle." 

"  The  wind-gall,  too — has  that  gone  ?" 

"'  Going  rapidly  ;  a  few  days'  walking 
exercise  will  make  him  perfect." 

"  No  news  of  Spicer  and  his  German 
friend — though  I  expected  to  have  had  a 
telegraph  all  day  yesterday.  But  come, 
these  are  not  interesting  matters  for  Lizzy 
— we'll  have  up  dinner,  and  see  about  a 
box  for  the  opera." 

"  A  very  gallant  thought,  papa,  which 
I  accept  with  pleasure." 

"  I  must  dress,  I  sui)pose,"  said  Beech- 
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er,  half  asking,  for  even  yet  he  could  not 
satisfy  his  mind  wliat  iimonnt  of  observ- 
ance was  due  to  the  daugliter  of  Grog 
Davis. 

"I  conclude  you  must,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing ;  "and  I,  too,  must  make  a  suitable 
toilet ;  "  and,  with  a  sliglit  bow  and  a  lit- 
tle smile,  she  swejit  past  them  out  of  the 
room. 

"  How  close  you  have  been,  old  fellow — 
close  as  wax — about  tliis,"  said  Beecher  ; 
"and,  hang  me,  if  she  mightn't  be  daugh- 
ter to  the  proudest  duke  in  England  !" 

"So  she  might,"  said  Grog;  "and  it 
was  to  make  her  so,  I  have  consented  to 
this  life  of  separation.  What  respect  and 
deference  would  the  fellows  show  m?/ 
daughter  when  /  wasn't  by?  How  much 
delicacy  would  she  meet  with  when  the 
fear  of  an  ounce  ball  wasn't  over  them? 
And  was  I  going  to  bring  her  up  in  such  a 
set  as  you  and  I  live  with?  Was  a  young 
creature  like  that  to  begin  the  world  with- 
out seeing  one  man  that  wasn't  a  '  leg,'  or 
one  woman  that  wasn't  worse?  Was  it  by 
lessons  of  robbery  and  cheating  her  mind 
was  to  be  stored?  And  was  she  to  start  in 
life  by  tliinking  tliat  a  hell  was  high  so- 
ciety? Look  at  her  now,''''  said  he,  sternly, 
"and  say  if  I  was  in  Norfolk  Island  to- 
morrow, Where's  the  f(dlow  would  have  the 
pluck  to  insult  her?  It  is  true  she  doesn't 
know  me  as  you  and  the  others  know  me; 
but  the  man  that  would  let  her  into  that 
secret  would  never  tell  her  another."  There 
was  a  terrible  fierceness  in  his  eye  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  words  came  from  him  with 
a  hissing  sound,  like  the  venomous  threat- 
enings  of  a  serpent.  "  Site  knows  nothing 
of  my  life  nor  my  ways.  Except  your 
own  name,  she  never  heard  me  mention 
one  of  the  fellows  we  live  with.  She 
knows  yoi(  to  be  the  brother  of  Lord  Vis- 
count Lackington,  and  that  you  are  the 
Honorable  Annesley  Beecher,  that's  all  she 
knows  of  you;  ain't  that  little  enough?" 

Beecher  tried  to  laugh  easily  at  this 
speech,  but  it  was  only  a  very  poor  and 
faint  attempt  after  all. 

"  She  thinks  me  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
yon  an  unblemished  gentleman,  and  if  that 
be  not  innocence,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
is  !  Of  where,  how,  and  with  whom  we 
pick  up  our  living,  she  knows  as  much  as 
we  do  about  the  bench  of  bishops." 

"'  I  must  confess  1  don't  think  the  knowl- 
edge would  improve  her  !"  said  Beecher, 
with  a  laugh. 

A  fierce  and  savage  glance  from  Davis, 
however,  very  quickly  arrested  this  jocu- 
larity, and  Beecher,  in  a  graver  tone,  re- 
sumed:   "It  was  a  deuced   fine  thins,-  of 


you,  Grog,  to  do  this.  There's  not  an- 
other  fellow  living  would  have  had  the 
head  to  think  of  it.  lint  now  that  she  has 
come  home  to  you,  how  do  you  mean  to 
carry  on  the  cam|)aign?  A  girl  like  that 
can't  live  secluded  from  the  world — she 
must  go  out  into  society?  Have  you 
thought  of  that?" 

"I  have  thought  of  it,"  rejoined  Davis, 
bluntly,  but  in  a  tone  that  by  no  means 
invited  further  inipiiry. 

"  Her  style  and  her  manner  fit  her  for 
the  best  set  anywhere — " 

"That's  where  I  intend  her  to  be," 
broke  in  Davis. 

"I  need  scarcely  tell  as  clever  a  fellow 
as  you,"  said  Beecher,  mildly,  "  that  there's 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  find  footing 
among  these  people.  Great  wealth  may 
obtain  it,  or  great  patronage.  There  are 
women  in  London  who  can  do  that  sort  of 
thing;  there  are  just  two  or  three  such, 
and  you  may  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  to 
secure  their  favor." 

"They're  all  cracked  tcacui)S,  those  wo- 
men you  speak  of;  one  has  only  to  know 
where  the  liaw  is,  and  see  how  easily  man- 
aged they  are  ! " 

Beecher  smiled  at  this  remark;  he  chuck- 
led to  himself,  too,  to  see  that  for  once  the 
wily  Grog  Davis  had  gone  out  of  his  depth, 
and  adventured  to  discuss  people  and  hab- 
its of  which  he  knew  nothing;  but  unwill- 
ing to  prolong  a  controversy  so  delicate, 
he  hurried  away  to  his  room  to  dress. 
Davis,  too,  retired  on  a  similar  errand,  and 
a  student  of  life  might  have  been  amused 
to  have  taken  a  peep  into  the  two  dressing- 
rooms.  As  for  Beecher,  it  w^as  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  array  himself  in 
dinner  costume.  It  Avas  a  routine  task 
that  he  performed  without  a  thought  on  its 
details.  AH  was  ready  at  his  hand,  and 
even  to  the  immaculate  tie,  which  seemed 
tlie  work  of  patience  and  skill,  ho  dis- 
patched the  Avhole  performance  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Not  so  Davis; 
he  ransacked  drawers  and  pormanteaus — 
covered  the  bed,  the  chairs,  and  the  table 
with  garments — tried  on  and  took  off  again 
— endeavored  to  make  colors  harmonize — 
or  hit  upon  happy  contrasts.  He  was  bent 
on  appearing  a  "  swell,"  and  unquestion- 
ably when  he  did  issue  forth,  with  a 
canary-colored  vest,  and  a  green  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,  his  breast  a  galaxy  of  studs 
and  festooned  chains,  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  say  he  had  not  succeeded. 

Beecher  had  but  time  to  compliment 
him  on  his  *-get  up,"  when  Miss  Davis  en- 
tered. '  Though  her  dress  was  simply  the 
quiet  costume  of  a  young  unmarried  giri. 
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there  was  in  her  carriage  and  bearing,  as 
she  came  in,  all  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
best  society,  and  lighted  uj)  by  the  lamps 
of  the  apartment,  Beecher  saw  to  his  as- 
tonishment the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had 
ever  beheld.  It  was  not  alone  the  fault- 
less delicacy  of  her  face,  but  there  was 
that  mingled  gentleness  and  pride,  that 
strange  blending  of  softness  and  serious- 
ness, which  sit  so  well  on  the  high-born, 
giving  a  significance  to  every  gesture  or 
word  of  those  whose  every  movement  is  so 
measured,  and  every  syllable  so  carefully 
uttered.  "  Why  wasn't  she  a  countess  in 
her  own  right?"  thought  he;  "that  girl 
might  have  all  London  at  her  feet." 

The  dinner  went  on  very  pleasantly. 
Davis,  too  much  occupied  in  listening  to 
his  daughter,  or  watching  the  astonish- 
ment of  Beecher,  scarcely  ever  spoke,  but 
the  others  chatted  away  about  whatever 
came  uppermost  in  a  light  and  careless 
tone  that  delighted  him. 

Beecher  was  not  sorry  at  the  opportunity 
of  a  little  display.  He  was  glad  to  show 
Davis  that  in  the  great  world  of  society  he 
could  play  no  insignificant  part,  and  so  he 
put  forth  all  his  little  talents  as  a  talker, 
with  choice  anecdotes  of  "smart  people," 
and  the  sayings  and.doings  of  a  set  which,  to 
Grog,  were  as  much  myths  as  the  inscrip- 
tions on  an  Assyrian  monument.  Lizzy 
Davis  evidently  took  interest  in  his  account 
of  London  and  its  life.  She  liked,  too,  to 
hear  about  the  families  of  her  school- 
fellows, some  of  whom  bore  "  cognate '' 
names,  and  she  listened  with  actual  eager- 
ness to  descriptions  of  the  goi'geous  splen- 
dor and  display  of  a  town  '•  season." 

'*  And  I  am  to  see  all  these  fine  things, 
and  know  all  these  fine  people,  papa  ? " 
asked  she. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so — one  of  these  days, 
at  least,"  muttered  Grog,  not  caring  to 
meet  Beecher's  eye. 

"I  don't  think  you  care  for  this  kind  of 
life  so  much  as  Mr.  Beecher,  pa.  Is  their 
frivolity  too  great  for  your  philosophy  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  that !  "  muttered  Grog,  grow- 
ing confused. 

"Then  do  tell  me,  now, 
the  sort  of  people  you  are 
chances  are  that  I  shall  like 
well  as  the  others." 

Beecher  and  Davis  exchanged  glances  of 
most  intense  significance,  and  were  it  not 
from  downright  fear  Beecher  would  have 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  Then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Beecher,"  said 
she,  gayly.  "  You'll  not  be  so  churlish  as 
papa,  I'm  certain.  You'll  tell  me  what  his 
world  is  like  ?  " 
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"Well,  it's  a  very  smart  world,  too," 
said  Beecher,  slyly  .enjoying  the  mali- 
cious moment  of  worrying  Grog  with  im- 
punity. "Not  so  many  jn'ctty  women  in 
it,  perhaps,  but  jilenty  of  movement,  ])lenty 
of  fun,  eh  !  Davis  !  Are  you  fond  of 
horses.  Miss  Davis  ?" 

"  Passionately,  and  I  flatter  myself  1 
can  ride,  too.  By  the  way,  is  it  true,  papa, 
you  have  brought  a  horse  from  England 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Who  could  have  told  you  that,"  said 
Davis,  almost  sternly. 

"  My  maid  heard  it  from  a  groom  that 
has  just  arrived,  but  with  such  secrecy  that 
I  suppose  I  have  destroyed  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  surprise  you  intended  me  ;  never 
mind,  dearest  pa,  I  am  just  as  grateful — " 

"  Grateful  for  nothing,"  broke  in  Davis. 
"The  groom  is  a  prating  rascal,  and  your 
maid  ought  to  mind  her  own  affairs." 
Then  reddening  to  his  temples  with  shame 
at  his  ill-temper,  he  added,  "  There  is  a 
horse,  to  be  sure,  but  he  ain't  much  of  a 
lady's  palfrey." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  her  riding 
Klepper  in  the  Allee  Verte — it  might  be  a 
rare  stroke  ?  "  asked  Beecher,  in  a  whisper 
to  Davis. 

'•  Do  you  think  that  she  is  to  be  brought 
into  our  knaveries  ?  Is  t]iat  all  you  have 
learned  from  what  I've  been  saying  to 
you  ? "  whispered  Davis,  Avith  a  look  of 
such  savage  ferocity  that  Beecher  grew 
sick  at  heart  with  terror. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  break  in  upon  such  confi- 
dential converse,"  said  she,  laughingly, 
•'  but  pray  remember  we  are  losing  the  first 
scene  of  the  opera." 

"I'm  at  your  orders,"  said  Beecher,  as 
with  his  accustomed  easy  gallantry  he 
stepped  forward  to  ofi:er  her  his  arm. 

The  opera  was  a  favorite  one,  and  the 
house  was  crowded  in  every  part.  As  in 
all  cities  of  a  certain  rank,  the  occupants 
of  the  boxes,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
were  the  same  well-known  people  who 
night  after  night  follow  along  the  worn 
track  of  pleasure.  To  them  the  stage  is 
but  a  secondary  object,  to  which  attention 
only  wanders  at  intervals.  The  house  it- 
self, the  brilliant  blaze  of  beauty,  the 
splendor  of  diamonds,  the  display  of  dress, 
and,  more  than  all  these,  the  subtle  by-play 
of  intrigue,  detectable  only  by  eyes  deep- 
skilled  and  trained — these  form  the  main 
attractions  of  a  scene  wherein  our  modern 
civilization  is  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  in  any  other  situation. 

Scarcely  had  Lizzie  Davis  taken  her  seat 
than  a  low  murmur  of  wondering  admira- 
tion ran  tlu'ough  the  whole  house,  and,  in 
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the  freodom  wliicli  our  present  day  luibits 
license,  every  ojteni  glass  was  turned  toward 
lier.  Totally  unconscious  oi  the  admira- 
tion she  was  exciting,  her  ghmces  ranged 
freely  over  the  theater  in  every  part,  and 
her  eyes  were  directed  from  object  to  ob- 
ject in  nmazeincnt  at  the  gorgeousness  of 
the  scene  around  her.  Seated  far  back  in 
the  box,  entirely  screened  from  view,  lier 
father,  too,  perceived  nothing  of  that 
strange  manifestation,  wherein  a  sort  of 
homage  is  blended  with  a  degree  of  imper- 
tinence, but  watched  the  stage  with  intense 
eagerness.  Very  d ifferent  from  the  feel ings 
of  either  father  or  daughter  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Annesley  Ijcecher.  lie  knew  well 
the  opera  and  its  habits,  and  as  thoroughly 
saw  that  it  is  to  the  world  of  fashion  what 
Tattersall's  or  the  turf  is  to  the  w^orld  of 
sport— the  great  ring  where  every  match  is 
booked,  every  engagement  registered,  and 
every  new  aspirant  for  success  canvassed 
and  discussed.  There  was  not  a  glance 
turned  toward  the  unconcious  girl  at  his 
side  but  he  could  read  its  secret  import. 
How  often  had  it  been  his  own  lot  to  stare 
up  from  his  stall  at  some  fair  face,  unknown 
to  that  little  world  which  arrogates  to 
itself  all  knowledge,  and  mingle  his  criti- 
cism with  all  the  impertinences  fashion 
loVes  to  indulge  in.  The  steady  stare  of 
some,  the  unwilling  admiration  of  others, 
the  ironical  gaze  of  more,  were  all  easy  of 
interpretation  by  him,  and  for  the  very 
first  time  in  his  life  he  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  be  unjust 
with  regarp  to  the  unknown. 

As  the  piece  proceeded  and  her  interest 
in  thp  play  increased,  a  slightly  heightened 
color,  and  an  expression  of  half  eagerness, 
gave  her  beauty  all  that  it  had  wanted  be- 
fore of  animation,  and  there  was  now  an 
expression  of  such  captivation  on  her  face, 
that,  carried  away  by  that  mysterious 
sentiment  Avhieh  sways  masses,  sending  its 
secret  spell  from  heart  to  heart,  the  whole 
audience  turned  from  the  scene  to  watch 
its  varying  effects  upon  that  beautiful  coun- 
tenance. The  opera  was  Rigolefto,  and 
she  continued  to  translate  to  her  father  the 
touching  story  of  that  sad  old  man,  who, 
.lost  to  every  sentiment  of  honor,  still  cher- 
ished in  his  heart  of  hearts  his  daughter's 
love.  The  terrible  contrast  between  his 
mockery  of  the  world  and  his  affection  for 
his  home,  the  bitter  consciousness  of  how 
he  treated  others,  conjuring  up  the  terrors 
of  what  yet  might  be  his  own  fate,  came  to 
him  in  her  Avords,  as  the  stage  revealed 
their  action,  and  gradually  he  leaned  over 
ill  his  eagerness  till  his  head  projected  out- 
side the  box. 


'^  There — wasn't  I  right  about  her?" 
said  a  voice  from  one  of  the  stalls  beneath. 
'*  'I'hat's  Grog  Davis.  I  know  the  fellow 
well." 

"I've    won    my   wager,"   said  another. 
**  There's  old  Grog  leaning  over  lier  shoul- 
der, and  there  can't  be  much  doubt  altout. 
her  now." 

"  Annesley  Beecher  at  one  side,  and  Grog 
Davis  at  the  other,"  said  a  third,  "  make 
the  case  very  easy  reading.  I'll  go  round 
and  get  presented  to  hei"." 

"Let  us  leave  this,  Davis,"  whispered 
Beecher,  while  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot — "let  us  leave  this  at  once.  Come 
down  to  the  crush-room,  and  I'll  find  a 
carriage." 

"Why  so — what  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
Davis,  and  as  suddenly  he  followed  Beech- 
er's  glance  toward  the  pit,  whence  every 
eye  was  turned  toward  them. 

That  glance  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It 
was  the  steady  and  insolent  stare  the  world 
bestows  upon  those  who  have  neither  cham- 
pions nor  defenders  ;  and  Davis  returned 
the  gaze  Avith  a  defiance  as  insulting. 

"For  any  sake,  Davis,  let  us  get  away," 
whispered  Beecher  again.  "  Only  think  of 
her,  if  there  should  be  any  exposure  !" 

"Exposure  I — how  should  there  ?  Who'd 
dare — " 

Before  he  could  finish,  the  curtain  at 
the  back  of  the  box  was  rudely  drawn 
aside,  and  a  tall,  handsome  man,  Avith  a 
certain  swaggering  ease  of  manner  that 
seemed  to  assert  his  right  to  be  there  if  he 
pleased,  came  forward,  saying  : 

"How  goes  it,  Davis  ?  I  just  caught  a 
glim})se  of  that  charming — " 

"  A  Avord  Avith  you.  Captain  Hamilton," 
said  Davis,  betAveen  his  teeth,  as  he  pushed 
the  other  toAvard  the  door. 

"As  many  as  you  like,  old  fellow,  by- 
and-by.  For  the  present,  I  mean  to  estab- 
lish myself  here." 

"  That  you  shan't,  by  Heaven!"  cried 
Davis,  as  he  placed  himself  in  front  of  him. 
"Leave  this,  sir,  at  once." 

"Why,  the  felloAv  is  deranged,"  said 
Hamilton,  laughing;  "or  is  it  jealousy, 
old- boy?" 

W^ith  a  violent  jmsh  Davis  drove  him 
backward,  and  ere  he  could  recover,  fol- 
lowing up  the  impulse,  he  thrust  him  out- 
side the  box,  hurriedly  ])assing  outside,  and 
shutting  the  door  after  him. 

So  rapidly  and  so  secretly  had  all  this 
occurred,  that  Lizzy  saAV  nothing  of  it,  all 
her  attention  being  eagerly  fixed  on  the 
stage.  Not  so  Beecher.  He  had  marked 
it  all,  and  noAv  sat  listening  in  terror  to  the 
Avords   of   hiffh    altercation    in    the  lobbA'. 
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From  sounds  that  boded  like  insult  ami 
outrage,  the  noise  gradually  decreased  to 
more  measured  tones ;  then  came  a  few- 
words  in  whis[)er,  and  Davis,  softly  draw- 
ing the  curtain,  stepped  gently  to  his  chair 
at  his  daughter's  back.  A  hasty  sign  to 
•Beecher  gave  him  to  understand  that  all 
was  settled  quietly,  and  the  incident  was 
over. 

"You'll  not  think  me  very  churlish  if  I 
rob  you  of  one  act  of  the  opera.  Lizzy  ?" 
said  Davis,  as  the  curtain  fell  ;  "  but  I 
have  a  racking  headache,  Avhich  all  this 
light  and  heat  are  only  increasing." 

"Let  us  go  at  once,  dearest  papa,"  said 
she,  rising.  "You  should  have  told  me 
of  this  before.  There,  Mr.  Beecher,  you 
needn't  leave  this — " 

"She's  quite  right,"  said  Davis;  "you 
must  remain."  And  the  words  were  ut- 
tered with  a  certain  significance  that 
Beecher  well  understood  as  a  command. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Annesley 
Beecher  returned  to  the  hotel.,  and  both 
Davis  and  his  daughter  had  already  gone 
to  their  rooms. 

"  Did  your  master  leave  any  message  for 
me  ?  "  said  he  to  the  groom  who  acted  as 
Davis's  valet. 

"No,  sir,  not  a  word." 

"  Do  you  know,  would  he  see  me  ?  Could 
you  ask  him  ?  "  said  he. 

The  man  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  coming  back,  said,  "  Mr.  Davis 
is  fast  asleep,  sir,  and  I  dare  not  disturb 
him." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Beecher,  and 
turned  away. 

'•  How  that  fellow  can  go  to  bed  and 
sleep,  after  such  a  business  as  that  !"  mut- 
tered Beecher,  as  he  drew  his  chair  toward 
the  fire,  and  sat  ruminating  over  the  late 
incident.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  triumphant 
.satisfaction  that  he  called  to  mind  the  one 
solitary  point  in  which  he  w'as  the  superior 
of  Davis — class  and  condition — and  he 
reveled  in  the  thought  that  men  like  Grog 
make  nothing  but  blunders  Avhen  they  at- 
tempt the  habits  of  those  above  them. 
"  With  all  his  shrewdness,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, half  aloud,  "he  could  not  perceive  that 
he  has  been  trying  an  impossibility.  She 
is  beyond  them  all  in  beauty,  her  manners 
are  perfect,  her  breeding  unexceptionable  ; 
and  yet,  there  she  is.  Grog  Davis's  daugh- 
ter !  Ay,  Grog,  my  boy,  you'll  see  it  one 
of  these  days.  It's  all  to  no  use.  Enter 
her  for  what  stakes  you  like,  she'll  be  al- 
ways disqualified.  There's  only  one  thing 
carries  tlicse  attempts  through — if  you 
could  give  her  a  pot  of  money.  Yes,  Mas- 
ter Davis,  there  are  fellows — and  with  good 


blood  in  their  veins — that,  for  fifty  or  six- 
ty thousand  pounds,  would  marry  even 
your  daughter."  AVith  this  last  remai'k  he 
finished  all  his  reflections,  and  proceeded 
to  prepare  for  bed. 

Sleep,  however,  would  not  come  ;  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy  ;  the  incident  in  the 
theater  might  get  abroad,  and  his  own 
name  be  mentioned  ;  or  it  might  be  that 
Hamilton,  knowing  well  who  and  what 
Davis  was,  would  look  to  him,  Beecher, 
for  satisfaction.  There  was  another  pleas- 
ant eventuality — to  be  drawn  into  a  quar- 
rel and  shot  for  Grog  Davis's  daughter  ! 
To  be  the  traveling  companion  of  such  a 
man  was  bad  enough — to  risk  being  seen 
with  him  on  railroads  and  steamboats  was 
surely  sufficient — but  to  be  panided  in 
places  of  public  amusement,  to  be  dragged 
before  the  Avell-dressed  world,  not  as  his 
chance  associate,  but  as  a  member  of  his 
domestic  circle,  chaperoning  his  daughter 
to  the  opera,  was  downright  intolerable  ! 
And  thus  was  it  that  this  man,  who  had 
been  dunned  and  insulted  by  creditors, 
hunted  from  place  to  place  by  sheriff's  of- 
ficers, browbeaten  by  bankruptcy  practi- 
tioners, stigmatized  by  the  press,  haunted 
all  the  while  by  a  conscience  that  whis- 
pered there  was  even  Averse  hanging  over 
him,  yet  did  he  feel  more  real  terror  from 
the  thought  of  how  he  Avould  be  regarded 
by  his  own  "order"  for  this  unseemly  in- 
timacy, than  shame  for  all  his  deeper  and 
graver  transgressions. 

"  No,"  said  he,  at  last,  springing  from  his 
bed,  and  lighting  his  candle,"  I'll  be  off.  I'll 
cut  my  lucky.  Master  Grog  ;  and  here  goes  to 
write  you  half  a  dozen  lines  to  break  the 
fact  to  you.  I'll  call  it  a  sudden  thought 
— a  notion — that  I  ought  to  see  Lacking- 
ton  at  once.  I'll  say  that  I  couldn't  think 
of  subjecting  Miss  Davis  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  that  rapid  mode  of  traveling  I  feel 
to  be  so  imminently  necessary.  I'll  tell 
him  that  as  I  left  the  theater,  I  saw  one  of 
Fordyce's  clerks,  that  the  fellow  knew  me 
and  grinned,  and  that  I  know  I  shall  be 
arrested  if  I  stay  here.  I'll  hint  that  Ham- 
ilton, who  is  highly  connected,  will  have 
the  English  legation  at  us  all.  Confound 
it,  he'll  believe  none  of  these.  I'll  just 
say — "  Here  he  took  his  pen  and  wi'ote  : 

"  Dear  D.  , — After  we  parted  last  night, 
a  sudden  caprice  seized  me  that  I'd  start 
off  at  once  for  Italy.  Had  you  been  alone, 
old  fellow,  I  should  never  haye  thought  of 
it  ;  but  seeing  that  I  left  you  in  such 
charming  company,  with  one — with  one 
whose  —  ['  No,  that  won't  do — I  must  strike 
out  that ; !  and  so  he  murmured  over  the 
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lines  endinfr  in  'company,'  and  tlicn  wont 
on] — I  liavc  no  niisijiviniis  about  being 
either  missed  or  Avanted. — ['  Better,  per- 
liaps,  missed  or  regretted.']  Weliavebeen 
too  long  friends  to — ['No,  we  are  too  old 
]ials,  that's  better — he  doesn't  care  much 
for  friendship'] — too  old  pals  to  make  me 
suspect  you  will  be  dis])leased  with  this — 
this  nnforeseen — ['That's  a  capital  word  ! 
— unforeseen  what  ?  It/s  always  cnlainity 
comes  after  unforeseen  ;  but  I  can't  call  it 
calamity'] — unforeseen  'bolt  over  the 
ro})es,'  and  believe  me  as  ever,  or  believe 
mc  'close  as  wax,'  Yours,  A.  B." 

"  A  regular  diplomatic  touch,  I  call  that 
note,"  said  he,  as  he  reread  it  to  himself 
with  much  complacency.  "  Lackington 
thinks  me  a  '  flat  ; '  tlieii  let  any  one  read 
that,  and  say  if  the  fellow  that  wrote  it  is 
a  fool."  And  now  he  sealed  and  directed 
liis  epistle,  having  very  nearly  addressed  it 
to  Grog,  instead  of  to  Captain,  Davis. 
*' His  temper  won't  be  angelic  when  he 
gets  it,"  muttered  he,  "  but  I'll  be  close  to 
Liege  by  that  time."  And  with  this  very 
reassuring  reflection  he  jumped  into  bed 
again,  determined  to  remain  awake  till  day- 
break. 

Wearied  out  at  hist  with  watching,  An- 
nesley  Beecher  fell  off  asleep,  and  so  sound- 
ly, too,  that  it  was  not  till  twice  spoken  to, 
he  could  arouse  and  awaken. 

"  Eh,  what  is  it,  Kivers  ?  "  cried  he,  as 
he  saw  the  trim  training-groom  at  his  side. 
"  Anything  wrong  with  the  horse  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  ;  he's  all  right,  any- 
how. " 

"  What  is  it,  then  ;  any  one  from  town 
looking  for  us  ?" 

"No,  sir,  nobody  whatever.  It's  the 
captain  himself — " 

"  What  of  him  ?  is  he  ill  ?  " 

"Sound  as  a  roach,  sir;  he's  many  a 
mile  off  by  this.  Says  he  to  me,  '  Rivers,' 
says  he,  '  when  you  gets  back  to  the  Tirle- 
niont,  give  this  note  to  Mr.  Beecher  ;  he'll 
tell  you  afterward  what's  to  be  done. 
Only,'  says  he,  'don't  forget  to  rub  a  little 
of  the  white  oils  on  that  near  hock  ;  very 
weak,'  says  he,  'be  sure  it's  very  weak,  so 
as  not  to  blister  him.'  Ain't  he  a  wonder- 
ful man,  sir,  to  be  thinking  o'  that  at  such 
a  moment  ?  " 

"Draw  the  curtain  there — let  me  have 
more  light,"  cried  Beecher,  eagerly,  as  he 
opened  the  small  and  crumpled  piece  of 
paper.  The  contents  were  in  pencil,  and 
very  brief  : 

"  I'm  off  through  the  Ardennes  toward 
Treves ;  come  np  to  Aix  with  my  daughter, 


and  wait  there  till  you  hear  from  me. 
There's  a  vacant  'troop'  in  the  Horse 
(iuai-ds  Blue  this  morning.  Rivers  can  tell 
you  all— You/s,  C.  D." 

"What  has  happened.  Rivers?"  cried 
he.  in  intense  anxiety.    "  Tell  me  at  once." 

"  Sir,  it  don't  take  long  to  tell.  It  didn't 
take  very  long  to  do.  It  was  tlirec,  or 
maybe  half-pant,  this  morning,  the  captain 
comes  to  my  i-oom,  and  says.  '  Rivers,  get 
uj)  ;  be  lively,'  says  he;  'dress  yourself 
and  go  over  to  Jonesse,  that  fellow  as  has 
the  sliooting-gallery,  give  him  this  note, 
he'll  just  read  it,  and  answer  it  at  once  ; 
then  run  over  to  Burton's  and  order  a 
coui)e,  with  two  smart  horses,  to  be  here 
at  five;  after  that  come  back  quickly,  for 
I  want  a  few  things  packed  u]). '  lie  made 
a  sign  to  me  that  all  was  to  be  'dnrk,'  and 
so  away  I  went,  and  befoi'e  tUrec-cpuirters 
of  an  hour  was  back  here  again.  At  five 
to  the  minute  the  carriage  came  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  park,  and  we  stepped  out  quiet- 
ly, and  when  we  reached  it,  there  was  Jo- 
nesse inside,  with  a  tidy  little  box  on  his 
knee.  'Oh,  is  that  it?'  said  I,  for  I 
knowed  what  that  box  meant — 'is  that  it  'f 

"  '  Yes,'  says  the  ca})tain,  '  that's  it  ;  get 
up  and  make  him  drive  l)riskly  to  Boits- 
fort.'.  We  were  a  bit  late,  I  think,  for  the 
others  was  there  Avhen  we  got  up,  and  I 
heard  them  grumbling  something  about 
being  behind  time.  '  Egad,' says  the  cap- 
tain, 'you'll  find  we've  come  early  enough 
before  we've  done  with  yon.'  They  were 
cruel  words,  sir,  now  that  I  think  how  he 
tumbled  him  over  stone  dead  in  a  moment." 

"Who  dead?" 

"That  fine,  handsome  young  man,  with 
the  light-brown  beard  —  Hamilton,  they 
said  his  name  was — and  a  nicer  fellow  you 
couldn't  wish  to  see.  I'll  never  forget  him 
as  he  lay  there  stretched  on  the  gniss,  and 
the  small  blue  hole  in  his  forehead — you'd 
not  believe  it  Avas  ever  half  the  size  of  a 
bullet — and  his  glove  in  his  left  hand,  all 
so  natural  as  if  he  was  alive.  I  believe  I'd 
have  been  standing  there  yet,  looking  at 
him,  Avhen  the  captain  called  me,  and  said, 
'  Rivers,  take  these  stirrups  up  a  hole ' — 
for  he  had  a  saddle-horse  all  ready  for  him 
— '  and  give  this  note  to  Mr.  Beecher  ;  he'll 
give  you  his  orders  about  Klepper,'says  he, 
'  but  mind  you  look  to  that  hock.'" 

"And  Captain  Hamilton  was  killed?" 
muttei'ed  Beecher,  while  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  at  the  terrible  tidings. 

"  Killed— dead — he  never  moved  a  fin- 
ger after  he  fell  !  " 

"  What  did  his  friend  do  ?  Did  he  say 
anything  ? — did  he  speak  ?" 
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He  dropped  down  on  liis  knees  beside 
him,  and  caiiglit  him  by  tlie  hand,  and 
cried  out,  '  (reorge,  my  own  dear  fellow — 
George,  speak  to  me  ; '  but  George  never 
spoke  anotlier  word." 

"And  Davis — Captain  Davis,  what  did 
he  do  ?  " 

'*He  shook  hands  with  Jonesse,  and 
said  something  in  French  that  made  him 
laugh,  and  tlien  going  over  to  where  the 
body  lay,  he  said,  '  Colonel  Humphrey,' 
says  h.e,  'you're  a  witness  that  all  was  fair 
and  honorable,  and  that  if  this  unhappy 
affair  ever  comes  to  be — ;'  and  then  the 
colonel  moved  his  hand  for  him  to  be  off, 
and  not  speak  to  him.  And  so  the  captain 
took  his  advice,  and  got  into  the  saddle  ; 
but  I  heard  him  mutter  something  about 
'teaching  the  colonel  better  manners  'next 
time  they  met." 

'*'  And  then  he  rode  away  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  turned  into  the  wood,  at  a 
walking  pace,  for  he  was  lighting  his  cigar. 
I  saw  no  more  of  him,  after  that,  for  they 
called  me  to  help  them  Avith  the  body,  and 
it  was  all  we  could  do,  four  of  ns,  to  carry 
him  to  the  road  wliere  the  carriage  Avas 
standing." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  them  mention  my 
name  among  them  ?  "  asked  Beecher,  trem- 
blingly. 

"  No,  sir  ;  nobody  spoke  of  you  but  my 
master,  when  he  handed  me  the  note." 

"  What  a  sad  business  it  has  all  been  !" 
exclaimed  Beecher,  half  aloud. 

"I"  suppose  it  would  go  hard  with  the 
captain,  sir,  if  he  was  caught  ?  "  said  Riv- 
ers, inquiringly. 

Again  Beecher  read  over  the  note,  pon- 
dering every  word  as  he  went.  ''  What  a 
sad  business  ! "  murmured  he,  ''  and  all  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing!"  Then,  as 
if  suddenly  rousing  himself  to  action,  he 
said,  "  Rivers,  we  must  get  away  at  once. 
Take  this  passport  to  the  police,  and  then 
look  after  a  horse-box  for  the  next  train  to 
Liege.     We  shall  start  at  two  o'clock." 

*'  That's  just  what  the  captain  said,  sir. 
'Don't  delay  in  Brussels,'  says  he,  'and 
don't  you  go  a-talking  about  this  morning's 
work.  If  they  have  you  up  for  examina- 
tion— mind  that  you  saw  nothing — you 
heard  nothing — you  know  nothing.'" 

"  Send  Miss  Davis's  maid  here,"  said 
Beecher  ;  "  and  then  see  about  those  things 
I've  mentioned  to  you." 

Mademoiselle  Annette  was  a  French 
Swiss,  who  very  soon  apprehended  that 
a  "difficulty"  had  occurred  somewhere, 
which  was  to  be  kept  secret  from  her  young 
mistress,  and  though  she  smiled  with  a 
peculiar  significance  at  the  notion  of  Miss 


Davis  traveling  under  Beecher's  ])rotection, 
she  did  so  with  all  the  decorum  of  her  gift- 
ed class. 

"You'll  explain  everything,  Annette," 
said  Beecher,  Avho  in  his  confusion  Avas 
eager  to  throw  any  amount  of  burden  or 
responsibility  upon  anotlior  ;  "  you'll  tell 
her  whatever  you  like  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
going  aAvay,  and  I'll  sAvear  to  it." 

"  Monsieur  need  not  give  himself  any 
trouble,"  was  the  ready  ansAver  ;  "  all  shall 
be  cared  for." 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


What  a  sad  pity  it  is  that  the  great  fac- 
ulty of  "making  things  comfortable,"  that 
gifted  poAver  Avhich  blends  the  announce- 
ment Avitli  the  explanation  of  misfortune, 
should  be  almost  limited  to  that  narrow 
guild  in  life  to  avhich  Mademoiselle  An- 
nette belonged.  The  happy  knack  of  half- 
informing  and  all-mystifying  Avould  be  in- 
valuable on  the  treasury  benches,  and  great 
proficients  as  some  of  our  public  men  are 
in  this  Avalk,  hoAV  immeasurably  do  they 
fall  short  of  the  dexterity  of  the  "  sou- 
brette." 

So  neatly  and  so  clcA^erly  had  Annette 
performed  her  task,  that  Avhen  Miss  Davis 
met  Beecher  at  breakfast,  she  felt  that  a 
species  of  reserve  Avas  necessary  as  to  the 
reasons  of  her  father's  flight,  that  as  he  had. 
not  directly  communicated  Avitli  herself, 
her  duty  Avas  simply  to  accept  of  the  guid- 
ance he  had  dictated  to  her.  Besides  this, 
let  it  be  owned,  she  had  not  yet  rallied 
from  the  overwhelming  astonishment  of 
her  first  meeting  with  her  father,  so  utter- 
ly Avas  he  unlike  all  that  her  imagination 
had  pictured  him  !  Nothing  could  be 
more  affectionate,  nothing  kinder,  than  his 
reception  ;  a  thoughtful  anxiety  for  her 
comfort  pervaded  all  he  said.  The  gloomy 
old  Tirlemont  even  caught  up  an  air  of 
home  as  she  passed  the  threshold,  but  still 
he  Avas  neither  in  look,  manner,  nor  ap- 
pearance, Avhat  she  fancied.  All  his  self- 
restraint  could  not  gloss  over  his  vulgarity, 
nor  all  his  reserve  conceal  his  defects  in 
breeding.  His  short,  dictatorial  manner 
Avith  the  servants — his  ever-present  read- 
iness to  confront  nobody  saAV  Avhat  peril — 
a  suspectful  insistance  upon  this  or  that 
mark  of  deference  as  a  right  of  Avhich  he 
might  possibly  be  defrauded, — all  gave  to 
his  bearing  a  tone  of  insolent  defiance  that 
at  once  terrified  and  repelled  her. 

To  all  her  eager  questionings  as  to  their 
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future  life,  wliere  and  liow  it  was  to  Ik; 
passed,  lie  would  only  aii.swcr  vajjfucly  or 
evasively.  He  met  her  iiuiuiries  about  the 
families  and  friends  of  her  sclioolfellows  in 
the  same  Avay.  Of  her  pleasures  and  ))ur- 
suits,  her  love  of  music,  and  her  skill  in 
drawing,  he  could  not  even  speak  with 
those  conventionalities  that  disguise  igno- 
rance or  indifference.  Of  the  great  v\'orld 
— the  "swells"  lie  would  have  called* them 
— he  only  knew  such  as  Averc  on  the  turf. 
Of  the  opera,  he  might  possibly  tell  the 
price  of  a  stall,  but  not  the  name  of  a 
singer  ;  and  as  to  his  own  future,  what  or 
where  it  should  be,  (^Irog  no  more  knew 
than  who  would  be  first  favorite  for  the 
Leger  a  century  hence.  To  "fence  off" 
any  attempt  "  to  pump  him"  in  the  ring, 
to  dodge  a  clever  cross-examiner  in  a  court 
of  justice,  Davis  would  have  proved  him- 
self second  to  none — these  were  games  of 
skill,  Avhich  he  could  play  w.ith  the  best — 
but  it  was  a  very  different  task  to  thread 
his  way  through  the  gcograi)hy  of  a  land 
lie  had"^  not  so  much  as  heard  of,  and  be 
asked  to  act  as  guide  through  regions 
whose  very  names  were  new  to  him. 

The  utmost  that  Lizzv  could  glean  from 
that  long  first  evening's  talk  was,  that  her 
father  had  few  or  no  political  ambitions — 
rather  shunned  the  great  world — cared  lit- 
tle for  dukes  or  duchesses — nor  set  any 
great  store  on  mere  intellectual  successes. 
"Perhaps,"  thought  she,  "\\q  has  tried 
and  found  the  hollowness  of  them  all — 
perhaps  he  is  weary  of  public  life — per- 
haps he'd  like  the  quiet  pleasures  of  a 
country  house,  and  that  calm  existence  de- 
scribed as  the  chateau  life  of  England. 
Would  that  he  were  only  more  frank  with 
me,  and  let  us  know  each  other  better!" 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  forgive  us 
this  digression,  necessary  as  it  is  to  show 
that  Lizzy,  whatever  her  real  doubts  and 
anxieties,  felt  bound  not  to  display  them, 
but  accept  Beecher's  counsel  as  her  father's 
will. 

"And  so  we  start  for  Aix-la-Chapelle 
by  two  ?"  said  slie,  calmly. 

"Yes;  and  I  represent  papa,"  said 
Beecher.  "  I  hope  you  feel  impressed  with 
a  due  reverence  for  my  authority." 

"Much  will  depend  upon  the  way  you 
exercise  it,"  said  she  ;  "I  could  very  easi- 
ly be  a  rebel  if  I  suspected  the  justice  of 
the  crown." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  laughing, 
*' don't  threaten  me  !  my  viceroyship  will 
be  very  short-lived — he'll  perhaps  be  at 
Aix  before  us." 

"' And  1  suppose  all  my  dreams  of  ex- 
travagance here  are  defeated,"  said  she. 


"Annette  and  I  have  been  ]>loltingand 
planning  such  rare  devices  in  'toilet,'  not 
exactly  aware  where  or  upon  wlunn  the 
captivations  were  to  be  exercised.  I  actu- 
ally reveled  in  the  thought  of  all  the 
smart  fineries  my  ponsionnat  life  has  de- 
nied me  hitherto." 

Tiiere  was  that  blending  of  levity  with 
seriousness  in  her  tone  that  totally  puz- 
zled Beecher  ;  and  so  was  it  through  all 
she  said,  there  ran  the  same  half-nnjcking 
vein  that  left  him  quite  unable  even  to 
fathom  her  meaning.  lie  muttered  out 
something  about  "dress"  and  "smart 
things"  being  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  that  most  ]irobably  they  shouhl  visit 
even  more  pretentious  cities  than  Brussels 
ere  long. 

"  Which  means  that  you  know  perfectly 
well  Avliere  we  are  going,  but  won't  tell  it^. 
Well,  I  resign  myself  to  my  interesting 
part  of  *  captive  princess'  all  the  more 
submissively,  since  every  place  is  new  to 
me,  every  town  an  object  of  interest,  every 
village  a  surprise." 

"'  You'd  like  to  see  the  world — the  real, 
the  great  woi-ld,  I  mean  ?"  asked  Beecher. 

"  Oh,  how  much  !  "  cried  she,  clasping 
her  hands  in  eagei-ness,  as  she  arose. 

Beecher  watched  her  as  she  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  every  movement  of 
her  graceful  figure  displaying  dignity  and 
pride,  her  small  and  beautifully  shaped 
head  slightly  thrown  back,  while,  as  her 
hand  held  the  folds  of  her  dress,  her 
march  had  something  almost  stage-like  in 
its  sweeping  haughtiness.  "And  how  she 
would  become  it  ! "  muttered  he,  below 
his  breath,  but  yet  leaving  the  murmured 
sounds  half  audible. 

"  What  are  you  saying,  sir  ?  Any  dis- 
paraging sentiment  on  school-girl  conceit 
or  curiosity  ?" 

"Something  very  like  the  opposite," 
said  Beecher.  "I  was  whispering  to  my- 
self that  Grantley  House  and  llocksley 
Castle  were  the  proper  sphere  for  yon." 

"Are  these  very  splendid  ?"  asked  she, 
calmly. 

"  The  best  houses  in  England.  Of  their 
owners,  one  is  a  duke,  with  two  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  the  other,  an  earl,  with 
nearly  as  much." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  with  it  ?" 

"Everything;  all  that  money  can  have 
— and  what  is  there  it  cannot  ? — is  there. 
Gorgeous  houses,  horses,  dress,  dinners, 
pictures,  plate,  the  best  people  to  visit 
them,  the  best  cook,  the  best  deer-park, 
the  fastest  yacht  at  Cowes,  the  best  hunt- 
ing-stable at,  Melton." 

"  I  should  like  that;  it  sounds  very  fas- 
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ciuaiing,  all  of  it.  How  it  submerges  at 
once,  too,  all  the  petty  cares  and  contriv- 
ances, perpetually  asking,  '  Can  we  do 
this?'  'Dare  we  do  that? '  It  makes  ex- 
istence the  grand,  bold,  free  thing  one 
dreams  it  ought  to  be." 

"You're  right  there;  it  does  make  life 
very  jolly." 

"Are  you  very  rich?"  asked  she,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  poor  as  a  church  mouse," 
said  he,  laughing  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
question,  whose  sincere  simplicity  excluded 
all  notion  of  impertinence.  "  I'm  what 
they  call  a  younger  son,  which  means  one 
who  arrives  in  the  world  when  the  feast  is 
over.  I  have  a  brother  with  a  very  tidy 
fortune,  if  that  were  of  any  use  to  me." 

"And  is  it  not  the  same?  You  share 
your  goods  together,  I  suppose?" 

"i  should  be  charmed  to  share  mine 
with  him,  on  terms  of  reciprocity,"  said 
Beecher;  "but  Fm  afraid  he'd  not  iike  it." 

"  So  that  he  is  rich,  and  you  poor?  " 

"Exactly  so." 

*' And  this  is  called  brotherhood?  I  own 
I  don't  understand  it." 

"  Well,  it  has  often  puzzled  me  too," 
said  Beecher,  laughingly;  "  but  I  believe, 
if  I  had  been  born  first,  I  should  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  it  whatever." 

"And  papa?"  asked  she,  suddenly — 
"  what  was  he — an  elder  or  a  younger  son  ?  " 

It  was  all  that  Beecher  could  do  to 
maintain  a  decent  gravity  at  this  question. 
To  be  asked  about  Grog  Davis's  parentage 
seemed  about  the  drollest  of  all  possible 
subjects  of  inquiry,  but,  with  an  immense 
effort  of  self-restraiht,  he  said, 

"I  never  exactly  knew;  I  rather  sus- 
pect, however,  he  was  an  only  child." 

"Then  there  is  no  title  in  our  family?" 
said  she,  inquiringly. 

"I  believe  not;  but  you  are  aware  that 
this  is  very  largely  the  case  in  England. 
We  are  not  all  '  marquises,'  and  '  counts,' 
and  'chevaliers,'  like  foreigners." 

"  I  like  a  title;  I  like  its  distinctiveness: 
the  sense  of  carrying  out  a  destiny,  trans- 
mitting certain  traits  of  race  and  kindred, 
seems  a  fine  and  ennobling  thing;  and  this 
one  has  not,  one  cannot  have,  who  has  no 
past.  So  that,"  said  she,  after  a  pause, 
"papa  is  only  what  you  would  call  a  'gen- 
tleman.' " 

"  Gentleman  is  a  very  proud  designation, 
believe  me,"  said  he,  evading  an  answer. 

"  And  how  would  they  address  me  in 
England — am  I  '  my  lady.'  " 

"  No,  you  are  Miss  Davis." 

"How  meanly  it  sounds — it  might  be  a 
governess — a  maid. " 


"  When  you  are  married,  you  take  the 
rank  and  title  of  your  husband — a  du- 
chess, if  he  be  a  duke." 

"A  duchess  be  it,  then,"  said  she,  in 
that  light,  volatile  tone  she  was  ever  best 
pleased  to  employ,  while,  with  a  I'attling 
gayety,  she  went  on:  "  How  I  should  love 
to  be  one  of  those  great  ])eople  you  have 
described  to  me — soaring  away  in  all  that 
ideal  splendor  which  would  come  of  a  life 
of  boundless  cost,  the  actual  and  the  pres- 
ent being  only  suggestive  of  a  thousand 
fancied  enjoyments  !  AVhat  glorious  vis- 
ions might  one  conjure  up  out  of  the 
sportiveness  of  an  untrammeled  will  ! 
Yes,  Mr.  Beecher,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind — I'll  be  a  duchess  !  " 

"But  you  might  have  all  these  as  a 
marchioness,  a  countess — " 

"  No,  I'll  be  a  duchess;  you  shan't  cheat 
me  out  of  my  just  claims." 

"  Will  your  grace  please  to  give  orders 
about  packing  up,  for  we  must  be  away 
soon  after  one  o'clock,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. 

'•  If  I  were  not  humility  itself,  I'd  say, 
the  train  should  await  my  convenience," 
said  she,  as  she  left  the  room  with  a  proud 
and  graceful  dignity  that  would  have  be- 
come a  queen. 

For  a  few  moments  Beecher  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful  in  his  chair,  and  then 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laugh- 
ing— he  laughed  till  his  eyes  ran  over  and 
his  sides  ached.  "If  this  ain't  going  the 
pace,  I'd  like  to  know  what  speed  is!" 
cried  he,  aloud.  ''  I  wonder  what  old 
Grog  would  say  if  he  heard  her;  and  the 
best  of  the  joke  is,  she  is  serious  all  the 
while.  She  is  in  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  about  it  all.  And  this  comes  of  the 
absurdity  of  educating  her  out  of  her  class. 
What  a  strange  blunder  for  so  clever  a 
head  to  make  !  You  might  have  guessed. 
Master  Grog,  that  she  never  could  be  a 
'  Plater.'  Let  her  only  enter  for  a  grand 
match,  and  she'll  be  '  scratched '  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other.  Ay,  Davis, 
my  boy,  you  fancy  pedigrees  are  only  cared 
for  on  the  turf;  but  there  is  a  Racing 
Calendar,  edited  by  a  certain  Debrett,  that 
you  never  heard  of." 

Again,  he  thought  of  Davis  as  a  peer — 
"Viscount  Davis;"  Baron  Grog,  as  he 
muttered  it,  came  across  him,  and  he  burst 
out  once  more  into  laughter;  then  sudden- 
ly checking  himself,  he  said,  "  I  must  take 
right  good  care,  though,  that  he  never 
hears  of  this  s;ime  conversation;  he's  just 
the  fellow  to  say  /led  her  on  to  laugh  at 
and  ridicule  him;  he'd  suspect  in  a  mo- 
ment that  I  took  her  that  pleasant  gallop 
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— iiiul  if  he  (lid — "  A  lon,£^,  wailing  whis- 
tle finished  tlio  sentence  for  him. 

Other  tind  not  very  Jigreeahld  reflecrions 
succeeded  these.  It  was  tliis  very  morn- 
ing that  he  himself  had  determined  on 
"  levanting,*'  and  there  he  was,more  secure- 
ly moored  than  ever.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  mnttered,  "  Eleven  o'clock  : 
by  this  time  1  should  have  been  at  Ver- 
viers,  and  on  the  Rhine  before  midnight. 
In  four  days  more,  I'd  have  had  the  Alps 
between  us,  and  now  here  I  am  without 
the  chance  of  escape  ;  for  if  I  bolted  and 
left  his  daughter  here,  he'd  follow  me 
through  the  world  to  shoot  me  !  " 

He  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then, 
suddenly  springing  up  from  his  chair,  he 
cried  out, 

**  Precious  hard  luck  it  is  !  but  I  can 
neither  get  on  ivith  this  fellow  nor  without 
him;"  and  with  this  "summing  up"  he 
went  off  to  his  room  to  finish  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE     COUPE     ON    THE     RAIL. 

An"N"esley  Beecher  felt  it  "  deuced 
odd"  to  be  the  traveling  companion  and 
protector  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  nine- 
teen, to  whose  fresh  youth  every  common 
object  of  the  road  was  a  thing  of  wonder- 
ment and  curiosity:  the  country  —  the 
people — the  scores  of  passengers  arriving 
or  departino-^the  chance  incidents  of  the 
way — all  amused  her.  She  possessed  that 
power  of  deriving  intense  enjoyment  from 
the  mere  aspect  of  life  that  characterizes 
certain  minds,  and  while  thus  each  little 
incident  interested  her,  her  gay  and  lively 
sallies  aniniated  one  who  without  her  com- 
panionship luid  smoked  his  cigar  in  half- 
sulky  isolation,  voting  journey  and  fellow- 
travelers  "most  monstrous  bores."  As 
they  traversed  that  picturesque  tract  be- 
tween Chaude  Fontaine  and  Verviers,  her 
delight  and  enjoyment  increased.  Those 
wonderful  little  landscapes  which  open  at 
the  exit  from  each  tunnel,  and  where  to 
the  darkness  and  the  gloom  succeed,  as  if 
uy  magic,  those  rapid  glances  at  swelling 
lawns,  deep-bosomed  woods,  and  winding 
rivers,  with  peaceful  homesteads  dotting 
tiie  banks,  were  so  many  sur])rises  full  of 
marvelous  beauty. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Beecher,"  said  she,  as  they 
emerged  upon  one  of  those  charming  spots, 
"I'm  half  relenting  about  my  decision  in 
regard  to  greatness.     I  think  that  in  those 


lovely  valleys  yonder,  where  the  tall  wil- 
lows are  hanging  over  the  river,  there 
might  ])ossilily  bo  an  existence  I  should  like 
better  than  the  life  of  even  a  duchess." 

"It's  a  much  easier  ambition  to  gratify," 
said  he,  smiling. 

"It  was  not  of  that  I  was  thinking," 
said  siio,  haughtily  ;  "  nor  am  I  so  certain 
you  are  right  there.  I  take  it  ]ieople  can 
generally  be  that  they  have  set  their  heart 
on  being." 

"I  should  like  to  })o  convinced  of  your 
theory,"  cried  he,  "for  I  have  l')een  I  can't 
say  how  many  years  wishing  for  fifty  things 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  attaining." 

"What  else  have  you  done  besides  wish- 
ing ?  "  asked  she,  abruptly. 

"AVell,  that  is  a  hard  (piestion,"  said  he, 
in  some  confusion  ;  "and  after  all,  I  don't 
see  what  remained  to  me  to  do  but  wish." 

"If  that  were  all,  it  is  pretty  clear  you 
had  no  right  to  succeed.  When  I  said 
that  people  can  have  what  they  set  their 
heart  on,  I  meant  what  they  so  longed  for 
that  no  toil  Avas  too  groat,  no  sacrifice  too 
painful  to  deter  them  ;  fhat  with  eyes  up- 
turned to  the  summit  they  could  breast 
the  mountain,  not  minding  weariness,  and 
even  when,  footsore  and  exhausted,  they 
sank  down,  tliey  arose  to  the  same  enter- 
prise, unshaken  in  courage,  unbroken  in 
faith.     Have  you  known  this  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  I  have  ;  but  as  to 
the  longing  and  pining  after  a  good  turn 
of  fortune,  I'll  back  myself  against  any  one 
going." 

"  That's  the  old  story  of  the  child  crying 
for  the  moon,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  Now, 
what  was  it  you  longed  for  so  ardently  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  You  wanted  to  marry  some  one  who 
would  not  have  you,  or  who  was  beneath 
you,  or  too  poor,  or  too  something- or-other 
for  your  grand  relations  ?" 

":N'o,  not  that." 

"You  aspired  to  some  great  distinction 
as  a  politician,  or  a  soldier,  or  perhaps  a 
sailor  ?  " 

'•  No,  by  Jove  !  never  dreamed  of  it," 
burst  he  in,  laugiiing  at  the  very  idea. 

"You  sighed  for  some  advancement  in 
rank,  or  perhaps  it  was  great 'wealth  ?  " 

"There  you  have  it  !  Plenty  of  money — 
lots  of  ready — with  that  all  the  rest  comes 
easy. " 

"  It  must  be  very  delightful,  no  doubt, 
to  indulge  every  passing  ca])rice,  without 
ever  counting  the  cost ;  but,  after  a  while, 
what  a  spoilt  child  weariness  would  come 
over  one  from  all  this  cloying  erijoyment — 
how  tiresome  would  it  be  to  shorten  the 
journey  between  will  and  accomplishment, 
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and  mtike  of  life  :i  mere  succession  of 
'tableuiix.'  I'd  rather  strive,  and  struggle, 
and  win." 

"  Ay,  but  one  doesn't  always  win,"  broke 
he  in. 

"I  believe  one  does — if  one  deserves  it  ; 
and  even  when  one  does  not,  the  battle  is 
a  fine  thing.  How  mnch  sympathy,  1  ask 
you,  have  we  for  those  classic  heroes  who 
are  always  helped  out  of  their  difficulties 
by  some  friendly  deity  ?  What  do  we  feel 
for  him  who,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  is 
sure  to  be  rescued  by  a  goddess  in  a  cloud?" 

*' I  confess  I  do  like  a  good  'book,' 
'hedged'  well  all  round,  and  standing  to 
win  somewhere.  I  mean,"  added  he,  in  an 
explanatory  tone,  "I  like  to  be  safe  in  this 
world." 

"Stand  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  then, 
and  let  bolder  hearts  push  across  the  river  ! " 

"AVell,  but  I'm  rather  out  of  patience," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  half  irritation.  "I've 
had  many  a  venture  in  life,  and  too  many 
of  them  unfortunate  ones." 

"How  I  do  wonder,"  said  she,  after  a 
pause,  "that  you  and  papa  are  such  great 
friends,  for  I  have  rarely  heard  of  two 
people  who  take  such  widely  different 
notions  of  life.  You  seem  to  me  all  cau- 
tion and  reserve — he,  all  daring  and  energy. " 

''  That's  the  reason,  perhaps,  we  suit  each 
other  so  well,"  said  Beecher,  laughing. 

"It  maybe  so,"  said  she  thoughtfully; 
and  now  there  was  silence  between  them. 

"Have  you  got  sisters,  Mr.  Beecher?" 
said  she.  at  length. 

"  JS'O  ;  except  I  may  call  my  brother's 
wife  one." 

"Tell  me  of  her.  Is  she  young — is  she 
handsome  ?" 

"  She  is  not  young,  but  she  is  still  a  very 
handsome  woman." 

"  Dark  or  fair  ?  " 

"Very  dark,  almost  Spanish  in  com- 
plexion— a  great  deal  of  haughtiness  in  her 
look,  but  great  courtesy  when  she  pleases." 

'•Would  she  like  mef" 

"  Of  course  she  would,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow  ;  but  a  flush  covered  liis 
face  at  the  bare  thought  of  their  meeting. 

"  I'm  not  so  certain  you  are  telling  the 
truth  there,"  said  she,  laughing  ;  "and  yet 
you  know  there  can  be  no  offense  in  telling 
me  I  should  not  suit  some  one  I  have  never 
seen  ;  do,  then,  be  frank  with  me,  and  say 
what  would  she  think  of  me." 

"To  begin,"  said  he,  laughing,  "she'd 
say  you  were  very  beautiful — " 

"'Exquisitely  beautiful,'  was  the  phrase 
of  that  old  gentleman  that  got  into  the 
next  carriage  ;  and  I  like  it  better." 

■'  Well,    ex(|uisitcly   beautiful — the  per- 


fection of  gracefulness — and  highly  ac- 
complished." 

"She'd  not  say  any  such  thing;  she'd 
not  describe  me  like  a  governess;  she'd 
probably  say  I  was  too  demonstrative — 
that's  a  phrase  in  vogue  just  now — and 
hint  that  I  was  a  little  vulgar,  lint  I  as- 
sure you,"  added  she  seriously,  "  I'm  not  so 
when  I  s})eak  French.  It  is  a  stu])id  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  catch  up  what  I 
imagine  must  be  English  fi-ankness  when  I 
talk  the  language  that  betrays  me  into  all 
these  outspoken  extravagances.  Let  us 
talk  French  now." 

"You'll  have  the  conversation  very  near- 
ly to  yourself,  then,"  said  Beecher,  "for 
I'm  a  most  indifferent  linguist." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  my 
word  for  it,  and  believe  that  I'm  well  bred 
when  I  can  afford  it.  But  your  sister — do 
tell  me  of  her." 

"  She  is  *  tres  grande  dame,'  as  you 
would  call  it,"  said  Beecher  ;  "  very  quiet, 
very  cold,  extremely  simple  in  language, 
dresses  splendidly,  and  never  knows  wrong 
people." 

"  W'ho  are  wrong  people  ?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  define 
them  ;  but  they  are  such  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  society,  not  by  claim  of  birth  and 
standing,  but  because  they  are  very  rich,  or 
very  clever,  in  some  way  or  other — people, 
in  fact,  that  one  has  to  ask  who  they  are." 

"  I  understand.  But  that  must  apply 
to  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  this  world's  hab- 
itants." 

"So  it  does.  A  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  all  America,"  said  Beecher,  laughing. 

"  And  papa  and  myself,  how  should  we 
come  through  this  formidable  inquiry  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  he,  hesitating,  "your 
father  has  always  lived  so  much  out  of  the 
world — this  kind  of  world,  I  mean — so 
studiously  retired,  that  the  chances  are 
that,  in  short — " 

"  In  short — they'd  ask,  '  Who  are  these 
Davises  ?  '  "  She  threw  into  her  face,  as 
she  spoke,  such  an  admirable  mimicry  of 
proud  pretension  that  Beecher  laughed  im- 
moderately at  it.  ■"  And  when  they'd  ask 
it,"  continued  she,  "  I'd  be  very  grateful 
to  you  to  tell  me  what  to  reply  to  them, 
since  I  own  to  you  it  is  a  most  puzzling 
question  to  myself." 

"  Well, "said  Beecher  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, "it  is  strange  enough  ;  but  though 
your  father  and  I  are  very  old  friends — as 
intimate  as  men  can  possibly  be — yet  he 
has  never  spoken  to  me  about  his  family  or 
connections — nay,  so  far  has  he  carried  his 
reserve,  that,  until  yesterday,  I  was  not 
aware  he  had  a  daughter." 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say  lie  never  spoke 
of  me  ?  " 

*'  Never  to  me,  at  least  ;  and,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  believe  no  one  {)Ossesses  a  larger 
share  of  his  confidence  than  myself." 

"That  was  strange,"  said  she,  in  deep 
reflection.  Then  after  a  few  minutes,  she 
resumed  :  "  If  I  had  a  story  of  my  life  I'd 
tell  it  you  ;  but  there  is  really  none,  or 
next  to  none.  As  a  child,  I  was  at  school 
in  Cornwall.  Later  on,  papa  came  and 
fetched  me  away  to  a  small  cottage  near 
Walmer,  where  1  lived  with  a  sort  of  gov- 
erness, who  treated  me  with  great  defer- 
ence— in  short,  observed  toward  me  so 
much  respect  that  l  grew  to  believe  I  was 
something  very  exalted  and  distinguished 
— a  sort  of  '  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,'  whose 
pretensions  had  only  to  be  known  to  con- 
vulse half  Europe.  Thence  I  passed  over 
to  the  Peiisionnat  at  the  Three  Fountains, 
where  I  found,  if  not  the  same  homage,  all 
the  indications  of  my  being  regarded  as  a 
privileged  individual.  I  had  my  maid  ; 
I  enjoyed  innumerable  little  indulgences 
none  others  possessed.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  pony  I  rode  at  the  riding- 
school  was  my  own  or  not  ;  I  only  know 
that  none  mounted  him  but  myself.  In 
fact,  I  was  treated  like  one  apart,  and  all 
papa's  letters  only  reiterated  the  same  or- 
der— I  was  to  want  for  nothing.  Of  course, 
these  teachings  could  impress  but  one  les- 
son— that  I  was  a  person  of  high  rank  and 
great  fortune  ;  and  of  this  I  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt.  Now,"  added  she,  with 
more  energy,  ''so  far  as  I  understand  its 
uses,  I  do  like  wealth,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
fancy  its  privileges,  I  love  rank  ;  but  if  the 
tidings  came  suddenly  upon  me  that  I  had 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
self-confidence  that  tells  me  I  should  not 
be  dispirited  or  discouraged." 

Beecher  gazed  at  her  with  such  admira- 
tion that  a  deep  blush  rose  to  her  face,  as 
she  said,  "  You  may  put  this  heroism  of 
mine  to  the  test  at  once,  by  telling  me 
frankly  what  you  know  about  my  station. 
Am  I  a  princess  in  disguise,  Mr.  Beecher, 
or  am  I  only  an  item  in  the  terrible  catego- 
ry of  what  you  have  just  called  '  wrong 
people  ? ' " 

If  the  dread  and  terror  of  Grog  Davis  had 
been  removed  from  Annesley  Beecher's 
mind,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  excesses 
of  confidence  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
might  have  carried  him.  He  was  capable 
of  telling  her  any  and  everything.  For  a 
few  seconds,  indeed,  the  thought  of  being 
her  trusted  friend  so  overcame  his  prudence, 
that  he  actually  took  her  hand  between  his 
own,  as  the  prelude  of  the  revelations  he 


was  about  to  open,  when  suddenly  ?  fision 
of  Davis  swept  before  his  mind — Davis  in 
one  of  his  moods  of  wrath,  paroxysms  of 
passion  as  they  were,  wherein  he  stopped 
at  nothing.  "  He'd  send  me  to  the  dock 
as  a  felon — he'd  shoot  me  down  like  a  dog," 
muttered  he  to  himself,  as,  droj)ping  her 
hand,  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage. 

She  bent  over,  and  looked  calmly  into 
his  face.  Her  own  was  now  jierfectly  pale 
and  colorless,  and  then,  with  a  faint,  sad 
smile,  she  said, 

''I  see  that  you'd  like  to  gratify  me.  It 
is  through  some  sense  of  delicacy  and  re- 
serve that  you  hesitate.  Be  it  so.  Let  us 
be  good  friends  now,  and  perhaps  in  time, 
we  may  trust  each  other  tlioroughly." 

Beecher  took  her  hand  once  more,  and 
bending  down,  kissed  it  fervently.  What 
a  strange  thrill  was  that  that  ran  through 
his  heart,  and  what  an  odd  sense  of  deso- 
lation was  it  as  he  relinquished  that  fair, 
soft  hand,  as  though  it  were  that  by  its 
grasp  he  held  on  to  life  and  hope  together  I 
"  Oh,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  '"  wliy  was 
not  she — why  was  not  he  himself — twenty 
things  that  neither  of  them  were  ?" 

"•  I  wish  I  could  read  your  thoughts," 
said  she,  smiling  gently  at  him. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  !  "  cried 
he,  with  an  honest  energy  that  his  nature 
had  not  known  for  many  a  day. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Avay  neither 
spoke,  beyond  some  chance  remark  upon 
tlie  country  or  the  people.  It  was  as 
though  the  bridge  between  them  was  yet 
too  frail  to  cross,  and  that  they  trusted 
to  time  to  establish  that  interchange  of 
thought  and  confidence  which  each  longed 
for. 

'•'  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey  ! " 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  as  they  entered  Aix. 

"  And  the  beginning  of  our  friendship," 
said  she,  with  a  smile,  while  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  pledge  the  contract. 

So  intently  was  Beecher  gazing  at  her 
face  that  he  did  not  notice  the  action. 

"  Won't  you  have  it  ?  "  asked  she,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Which."  cried  he—"  the  hand,  or  the 
friendship  ?" 

"I  meant  the  friendshi]),"  said  she 
quietly. 

"  Tickets,  sir  !  "  said  the  guard,  entering. 
"  We  are  at  the  station." 

Annesley  Beecher  was  soon  immersed  in 
all  those  bustling  cares  which  attend  the 
close  of  a  journey  ;  and  though  Lizzy 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  confusion  and  turmoil 
that  prevailed^  he  was  far  from  happy 
amidst  the  anxieties  about  baggage  and 
horse-boxes,  the  maid  and  the  groom  each 
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tormenting  him  in  the  interests  of  their 
several  departments.  All  was,  however, 
safe — not  a  cap-case  was  missing — Klepper 
"never  lost  a  hair  " — and  they  drove  off  to 
the  Hotel  of  the  Four  Nations,  in  high 
spirits  all. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE    "  FOUR   NATIONS  "   AT   AIS. 

All  the  bustle  of  '*  settling  down  "in  the 
hotel  over,  Annesley  Beecher  began  to  re- 
flect a  little  on  the  singularity  of  his  situ- 
ation. The  wondering  admiration  whicli 
had  followed  Lizzy  l^avis  wherever  she 
appeared  on  the  journey  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  climax  now,  and  little  knots 
and  groups  of  lounging  travelers  were  to 
bs  seen  before  the  windows  curious  to 
catch  a  glance  at  this  surpassing  beauty. 
Now,  had  she  been  his  bond  fide  property, 
lie  was  just  the  man  to  derive  the  most 
intense  enjoyment  from  this  homage  at 
second  hand — he'd  have  exulted  and  tri- 
umphed in  it.  His  position  was,  however, 
a  very  different  one,  and  as  merely  her 
companion,  while  it  exposed  her  to  very 
depreciating  judgments,  it  also  necessi- 
tated on  his  part  a  degree  of  haughty  de- 
fiance and  championship  for  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  fancy  whatever. 

Annesley  Beecher  dragged  into  a  row  for 
Grog  Davis's  daughter — Beecher  fighting 
some  confounded  count  or  other  about 
Lizzy  Davis — Annesley  shot  by  some  zou- 
ave captain  who  insisted  on  waltzing  with 
his  "friend  " — these  were  pleasant  mind- 
l)ictures  which  he  contemplated  with  the 
very  reverse  of  enjoyment  ;  and  yet  the 
question  of  her  father's  station  away,  he 
felt  it  was  a  cause  wherein  even  one  who 
had  no  more  love  for  the  "duello"  than 
himself  might  well  have  periled  life.  All 
her  loveliness  and  grace  had  not  been 
wasted  when  they  could  kindle  up  a  little 
gleam  of  chivalry  in  the  embers  of  that 
wasted  heart  ! 

He  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  Lady 
Julias  and  Georgianas  of  the  fashionable 
world.  He  bethought  him  of  each  of 
those  who  had  been  the  queens  of  London 
seasons  ;  and  yet  how  vastly  were  they  all 
her  inferiors.  It  was  not  alone  that  in 
beauty  she  eclipsed  them,  butshe  possessed 
besides  the  thousand  nameless  attractions 
of  manner  and  gesture,  a  certain  blended 
dignity  and  youthful  gayety,  that  mtide 
her  seem  the  very  ideal  of  high-born  love- 
liness. He  had  seen  dukes'  daughters 
who  could  not  vie  with  her  in  these  gifts  ; 


I  he  had  known  countesses  immeasurably 
l)eneath  her.  From  these  thoughts  he 
went  on  to  others  as  to  her  future,  and  the 
kind  of  fellow  that  might  marry  her  ;  for, 
sti'angely  enough,  in  all  his  homage  there 
mingled  the  ever-present  memory  of  Cirog 
and  his  pursuits.  Mountjoy  Stubbs  might 
mai-ry  her — he  has  fifty  thousand  a  yciir, 
and  his  father  was  a  pa\vnl)rokcr.  Lock- 
wood  Harris  might  marry  her — he  got  all 
his  money  from  the  slave  trade.  There 
were  three  or  four  more — all  wealthy,  and 
all  equivocal  in  position  :  men  to  be  seen 
in  clubs — to  be  dined  with  and  played  with 
— fellows  who  had  yachts  at  Cowes  and 
grouse-lodges  in  Scotland,  and  yet  in  Lon- 
don were  "nowhere."  These  men  could 
within  their  own  sphere  do  all  they  pleased 
— they  could  afford  any  extravagance  they 
fancied — and  what  a  delightful  extrava- 
gance it  would  be  to  marry  Lizzy  Davis  ! 
Often  as  he  had  envied  these  men,  he  nev- 
er did  so  more  than  now.  TJiry  had  no 
responsibilities  of  station  ever  hanging 
over  them — no  brothers  in  the  peerage  to 
bully  them  about  this — no  sisters  in  wait- 
ing to  worry  them  about  that.  They  could 
always,  as  he  phrased  it,  "paint  their 
coach  their  own  color,"  without  any  fear 
of  the  Heralds'  Office  ;  and  what  better 
existence  could  a  man  wish  for  than  a  pro- 
lific fancy  and  unlimited  funds  to  indulge 
it.  "If  I  were  Stubbs  I'd  marry  her." 
This  he  said  fully  a  dozen  times  over,  and 
even  confirmed  it  With  an  oath.  And  what 
an  amiable  race  of  people  are  the  Stubbses 
of  this  habitable  globe — how  loosely  do 
responsibilities  sit  upon  them — how  gener- 
ously are  they  permitted  every  measure  of 
extravagance  and  every  violation  of  good 
taste  !  What  a  painful  contrast  did  his 
mind  draw  between  Stubbs's  condition  and 
his  own  !  There  was  a  time,  too,  when 
the  State  repaired  in  some  sort  the  injus- 
tice that  younger  sons  groaned  under — the 
public  service  was  full  of  the  Lord  Charleses 
and  the  honorables,  who  looked  up  to  a 
paternal  government  for  their  support ; 
but  now  there  was  actually  a  run  against 
them.  Beecher  argued  himself  so  warmly 
into  this  belief,  that  he  said  aloud,  "  If  I 
asked  for  something  to-morrow  they'd 
refuse  me,  just  because  I've  a  brother  a 
peer  ! " 

The  reader  is  already  aware  what  a  com- 
pensation he  found  for  all  his  defeats  and 
short-comings  in  life  by  arraigning  the 
injustice  of  the  world.  Downing  street — 
the  turf — Lackington  —  Tattersall's  —  the 
Horse  Guards — and  "the  little  hell  in  St. 
James's  street "  were  all  in  a  league  to 
crush  him  ;  but  he'd  show  them  "  a  turn 
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round  tlio  corner  yet,"  he  said  ;  and  with 
a  sancy  laugh  of  derision  at  all  the  malev- 
olence of  fortune,  he  set  about  dressing  for 
dinner.  Beecher  was  not  only  a  very 
good-looking  fellow,  but  ho  had  that  stam}) 
of  num  of  fashion  on  him  which  all  the 
contamination  of  low  habits  and  low  asso- 
ciates had  not  effaced.  His  address  was 
easy  and  unaffected  ;  his  voice  i)leasantly 
toned  ;  his  smile  sufficiently  ready  ;  and 
his  whole  manner  was  an  agreeable  blend- 
ing of  deference  with  a  sort  of  not  un- 
graceful self-esteem.  iSiegatives  best  de- 
scribe the  class  of  men  lie  belonged  to,  and 
any  real  excellence  he  possessed  was  in 
not  being  a  great  number  of  things  which 
form,  unhappily,  the  social  defects  of  a  largo 
section  of  humanit}'.  He  was  never  loud, 
never  witty,  never  oracular,  never  anec- 
dotic ;  and  although  the  slang  of  the 
"  turf"  and  its  followers  clung  to  him,  he 
threw  out  its  "dialectics"  so  laughingly 
that  he  even  seemed  to  be  himself  ridicul- 
ing the  quaint  phraseology  he  employed. 

We  cannot  venture  to  affii'm  that  our 
readers  might  have  liked  his  company,  but 
Ave  are  safe  in  asserting  that  Lizzy  Davis 
did  so.  He  possessed  that  very  experience 
of  life — London  life — tliat  amused  her 
greatly.  She  caught  up  with  an  instinctive 
quickness  the  meaning  of  those  secret 
springs  which  move  society,  and  where, 
though  genius  and  wealth  are  suffered  to 
exercise  their  influence,  the  real  power  is 
alone  centered  in  those  who  are  great  by 
station  and  hereditary  claims.  She  saw 
that  the  great  Brahmins  of  fashion  main- 
tained a  certain  exclusiveness  which  no 
pretensions  ever  breached,  and  that  to  this 
consciousness  of  an  unassailable  position 
was  greatly  owing  all  the  dignified  repose 
and  serenity  of  their  manner.  She  made 
him  recount  to  her  the  style  of  living  in  the 
country  houses  of  England — the  crowds  of 
visitors  that  came  and  went — the  field 
sports— the  home  resources  that  filled  up 
the  day — while  intrigues  of  politics  or 
fashion  went  silently  on  beneath  the  sur- 
face. She  recognized  that  in  this  appa- 
rently easy  and  indolent  existence  a  great 
game  was  ever  being  played,  and  that  all 
the  workings  of  ambition,  all  the  passions 
of  love,  and  hate,  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
Avere  '^'on  the  board." 

They  had  dined  sumptuously.  The 
equivocal  position  in  which  they  appeared, 
far  from  detracting  from  the  deference  of 
the  hotel  people,  served  but  to  increase 
their  homage.  Experience  had  shown  that 
such  persons  as  they  were  supposed  to  be 
spent  most  and  paid  best,  and  so  they  were 
served  on  the  most  splendid  plate  ;  waiters 
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in  full  dress  attended  them  ;  even  to  tiie 
bouipiet  of  hothouse  flowers  left  on  "  made- 
moiselle's" napkin,  all  were  little  evidences 
of  that  con.sidcration  of  which  Anncsley 
Beecher  Avell  knew  the  meaning. 

"  Will  you  j)lea.se  to  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance on  one  point,  .Mr.  lieeeher  ?  "  said 
she,  as  they  sat  over  their  coffee.  "Is  it 
customary  in  this  rigid  England,  of  which 
you  have  told  me  so  many  things,  for  a 
young  unmarried  lady  to  travel  alone  with 
a  gentleman  who  is  not  even  a  relative  ?" 

"  When  her  father  so  orders  it,  I  don't 
see  that  there  can  be  much  wrong  in  it," 
said  he,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my 
question  ;  although  I  may  gather  from  it 
that  the  proceeding  is  at  least  unusual." 

"  I  won't  say  it's  quite  customary,"  said 
Beecher  ;  "  but  taking  into  account  that  I 
am  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend  of  your 
father's—" 

"  There  must,  then,  have  been  some  very 
pressing  emergency  to  make  papa  adopt 
such  a  course,"  interrupted  she. 

'■'Why  so?"  asked  he.  "Is  the  ar- 
rangement so  very  distasteful  to  you  ?" 

''  Perhaps  not — perhaps  I  like  it  very 
well.  Perhaps  I  find  you  very  agreeable — 
very  amusing — verv — what  shall  I  sav  ?  " 

'■'  Ptespecti'iil." 

*'  If  you  like  that  epithet,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  put  it  in  your  character.  Yet 
still  do  I  come  back  to  the  thought  that 
papa  could  scarcely  have  struck  out  tliis 
plan  without  some  grave  necessity.  Noav, 
I  should  like  much  to  know  what  that  is, 
or  Avas."  Beecher  made  no  sign  of  reply, 
and  she  quickly  asked,  "Do  you  kuoAV  his 
reasons  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  gravely  ;  "  but  I  prefer 
that  you  should  not  question  me  about 
them." 

"I  can't  help  that,  Mr.  Beecher,"  said 
she,  in  that  half-careless  tone  she  some- 
times used.  "Just  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment,"  said  she,  earnestly,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  fully  on  him — "just  hear  me  at- 
tentively. From  Avhat  I  have  gathered 
from  your  account  of  England  and  its 
habits,  I  am  certainly  now  doing  that 
Avhich,  to  say  the  least,  is  most  unusual 
and  uuAA'arrantable.  Noav,  either  there  is 
a  reason  so  grave  for  this  that  it  makes  a 
choice  of  evils  imperative — and,  therefore, 
I  ought  to  have  my  choice — or  there  is  an- 
other even  worse  interpretation — at  least, 
a  more  painful  one — to  come." 

"'  Which  is  ?"  cried  he. 

"That  I  am  not  of  that  station  to  Avhich 
such  projiriety  attaches  of  necessity." 

She    uttered    these    words    with   a   cold 
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Kternness  and  determination  that  actually 
made  Beecher  tremble.  "  It  was  Davis's 
daughter  spoke  there,"  thou<>-ht  he.  "  They 
are  the  words  of  one  wlio  declares  that,  no 
matter  what  be  the  odds  against  her,  she  is 
ready  to  meet  the  whole  world  in  arms. 
What  a  girl  it  is!"  muttered  he,  with  a 
sense  of  mingled  fear  and  admiration. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Beecher,"  said  she,  at  length, 
"I  do  think  you  o^'e  me  a  little  frankness; 
short  as  our  acquaintance  has  been,,  I,  at 
least,  hnve  talked  in  all  the  freedom  of  old 
friendship.  Pray  show  me  that  I  have  not 
been  indiscreet." 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  to  say  or 
do  ! "  cried  Beecher,  iu  dire  peri^lexity. 
"If  I  were  to  tell  you  why  your  father 
hurried  away  froin  Brussels,  he'd  bring  me 
to  book  very  soon.     I  ])romise  you." 

*'  I  do  not  ask  tluit,"  interrupted  she, 
eagerly.  '•  It  is  upon  the  other  point  my  in- 
terest is  most  engaged."  He  looked  blank- 
ly at  her,  for  he  really  did  not  catch  to 
what  she  alluded.  "I  want  you  to  tell 
me,  in  one  word,  who  are  the  Davises  ? 
Who  are  we  ?  If  we  are  not  recognizable 
by  that  high  world  you  have  told  me  of, 
who,  then,  are  our  equals  ?  Eemember, 
that  by  an  honest  answer  to  my  question, 
you  give  guidance  and  direction  to  my  fu- 
titro  life.  Do  not  shrink  from  fear  of  giv- 
ing me  pain — there  is  no  such  pain  as  un- 
certainty ;  so  be  frank." 

Beecher  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
to  think  over  his  reply.  He  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  her,  so  fearful  was  he  of  her 
reading  his  very  embarrassment. 

"I  will  spare  you,  sir,"  said  she,  smiling 
lialf  superciliously  ;  ''  but  if  you  had  known 
me  a  little  longer,  or  a  little  better,  you 
had  seen  how  needless  all  this  excessive 
caution  on  your  part.  I  have  more  of  Avhat 
you  call  '  pluck' than  you  give  me  credit 
for." 

'•'No,  by  Jove  !  that  you  haven't,"  cried 
Beecher;  "you  have  more  real  courage 
than  all  the  men  I  ever  knew." 

*'  Show  me,  then,  that  you  are  not  defi- 
cient in  the  quality,  and  give  me  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question.    Who  are  we  ?  " 

"I've  just  told  you,"  said  Beecher, 
whose  confusion  now  made  him  stammer 
and  stutter  at  every  word — "I  have  just 
told  you  that  your  father  never  spoke  to 
me  about  his  relations.  I  really  don't  know 
liis county,  nor  anything  about  his  family." 

*'  Then  it  only  remains  to  ask,  What  are 
we  ?  or,  in  easier  words,  Has  my  father  any 
calling  or  profession  ?  Come,  sir,  so  much 
you  can  certainly  tell  me." 

'*Your  father  was  a  captain  in  a  West 
India  regiment,  and,  Avhen  I  met  him  first, 


he  was  a  man  about  t.own — went  to  all  the 
races — made  his  bets — won  and  lost,  like 
the  rest  of  us  —  always  popular  —  knew 
everybody," 

"A  *s{)orting  character,'  in  short — isn't 
that  the  name  newspapers  give  it?"  said 
she,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"By  Jove  !  how  you  hit  a  thing  off  at 
once  ! "  exclaimed  Beecher,  in  honest  ec- 
stasy at  her  shrewdness. 

"So,  then,  I  am  at  the  end  of  the  rid- 
dle at  last,"  said  she,  musingly,  as  she 
arose  and  walked  the  room  in  deep  medita- 
tion. "Far  better  to  have  told  me  so 
many  a  year  ago — far  better  to  have  let 
me  conform  to  this  station  when  I  might 
have  done  so  easily,  and  without  a  pang  !" 
A  bitter  sigh  escaped  her  at  the  last  word, 
and  Beecher  arose  and  joined  her, 

"'  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  with  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Davis,"  said  he,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice;  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  not 
rather  suffer  than  offend  you," 

"You  have  not  offended  me,"  said  she, 
coldly. 

"Well,  I  mean,  than  I'd  pain  you — than 
I'd  say  anything  that  should  distress  you. 
You  know,  after  all,  it  wasn't  quite  fair  to 
push  me  so  hard." 

"Are  you  forgetting,  sir," broke  she  in, 
haughtily,  "  that  you  have  really  told  me 
next  to  nothing,  and  that  I  am  left  to 
gather  from  mere  insinuations  that  there 
is  something  in  our  condition  your  deli- 
cacy shrinks  from  explaining?" 

"  ]N'ot  a  bit  of  it,"  chimed  he  in,  quick- 
ly. "  The  best  men  in  England  are  on  the 
turf,  and  a  good  book  on  the  Oaks  isn't 
within  reach  of  the  income-tax.  Your 
father's  dealings  are  with  all  the  swells  in 
the  peerage." 

''So  there  is  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness, sir,"  said  she,  with  a  quiet  irony  ; 
"and  is  the  Honorable  Mr.  Beecher  one 
of  the  company?" 

'•  V/ell — ha — I  suppose — i  ought  to  say 
yes,"  muttered  he.  in  deep  cojfusion.  "  We 
do  a  stroke  of  work  together  now  and  then 
— on  the  square,  of  course,  i  mean." 

"Pray  don't  expose  thb  secrets  of  the 
firm,  sir.  I  am  even  more  interested  than 
yourself  that  they  shouhi  be  conducted 
with  discretion.  There  is  only  one  other 
question  I  have  to  ask,  and  as  it  purely 
concerns  myself,  you'll  not  refuse  me  a  re- 
ply. Knowing  our  station  in  life,  as  I  now 
see  you  know  it,  by  Avhat  presumption  did 
you  dare  to  trifle  with  my  girlish  igno- 
rance, and  lead  me  to  fancy  rhat  I  might 
yet  move  in  a  sphere  which  in  your  heart 
you  knew  I  was  excluded  from?" 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  aonfusion^ 
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}ind  stiinncfl  by  the  embarrassment  of  a 
dull  man  in  a  difficulty,  Beecher  stood  un- 
able to  nttoi-  a  word. 

"To  say  the  least,  sir,  there  was  levity 
in  this,"  said  she  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
meaning;  ''but,  perhajjs,  vou  never  meant 
it  so." 

*' Never,  upon  my  oath,  never!"  cried 
he,  eagerly.  '"■  Whatever  T  said,  I  uttered 
in  all  frankness  and  sincerity.  I  know 
London  town  just  as  well  as  any  man  liv- 
ing, and  I'll  stand  five  hundred  to  fifty 
there's  not  your  equal  in  it— and  that's 
giving  the  whole  field  against  the  odds. 
All  I  say  is,  you  shall  go  to  the  queen's 
drawing-room — " 

*'I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  a  haughty  gesture,  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Three   days   passed    over — three    days 
varied  with   all  the  incidents  that  go  to 
make  up  a  longer  existence — and  Beecher 
and  his  fair  charge  were  still  in  Aix.      If 
they  forbore  to  speak  to  each  other  of  the 
strange    situation    in    which    they    found 
themselves,  they  were  not  the  less  full  of 
it.       Neither   telegraph   nor    letter    came 
from  Davis,  and  Beecher's  anxiety  grew 
hourly   greater.      There   was   scarcely   an 
eventuality   his   mind   had   not   pictured, 
Davis  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  prison 
in  Brussels — was  waylaid  and  murdered  in 
the  Ardennes — was  ill,  dying  in  some  un- 
heard-of village — involved  in  some  other 
row,  and  obliged  to  keep  secret — arrested  | 
on  some  old  charge  ;  in  fact,  every  mishap  I 
that  a  fertile  fancy  could  devise  had  befallen  i 
him,  and  now  only  remained  the  question,  ' 
What  was    he   himself  to   do  with  Lizzy : 
Davis  ? 

Whether  it  was  that  her  present  life  Avas 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  discipline  of 
the  Three  Fountains,  or  that  the  hqw  ob- 
jects of  interest  about  her  engaged  her  to 
the  exclusion  of  much  thought,  or  that 
some  higlier  philosophy  of  resignation  sup- 
l)orted  her,  but  certain  is  it,  she  neither 
complained  of  the  delay  nor  exhibited  any 
considerable  impatience  at  her  father's  si- 
Icncco  She  went  about  sight-seeing,  vis- 
ited churches  and  galleries,  strolled  on  the 
promenade  before  dinner,  and  finished  with 
the  theater  at  night,  frankly  owning  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  do-nothing  existence  that 
she  enjoyed  greatly.  Her  extraordinary 
beauty  was  already  a  town  talk  ;  and  the 


passages  of  the  hotel  were  crowded  as  she 
went  down  to  her  carriage,  and  to  her  box 
at  the  opera  were  directed  almost  every 
glass  in  the  house.  This,  however,  is  a 
homage  not  always  respectful,  and  iti  the 
daring  looks  of  the  men,  and  the  less  equiv- 
ocal glances  of  tlie  women,  Beecher  read 
the  judgment  that  had  been  pronounced 
upon  her.  Her  manner,  too,  in  ])ublic, 
had  a  certain  fearless  gayety  about  ic  tiiat 
was  sure  to  be  severely  commented  on, 
while  the  splendor  of  her  dress  was  ceitain 
to  be  not  less  mercifully  intei-preted. 

To  have  the  charge  of  a  casket  of  jewels 
through  the  thieves'  quarter  of  London 
was  the  constant  similitude  that  rose  to 
Beecher's  mind  as  he  descended  the  sf.aii-a 
at  her  side.  To  be  obliged  to  disi)lay  her 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  some  hundrod 
idlers,  the  dissipated  and  debaticlied  loung- 
ers of  a  watering-[)lace,  men  of  bad  live^ 
and  worse  tongues  ;  to  mark  the  staring  in- 
solence of  some,  and  the  quizzical  imperti- 
nence of  others  ;  to  see  how  nan-owly  each 
day  they  escaped  some  more  overt  outrage 
from  that  officious  ]ioliteness  that  is  ten- 
dered to  those  in  e(|uivocal  jiositions,  were 
tortures  that  half  maddened  him.  Nor 
could  he  warn  her  of  the  i)eril  they  stood 
in,  or  dai'e  to  remonstrate  about  many  lit- 
tle girlish  ways  which  savored  of  levity. 
The  scene  of  the  theater  in  Brussels  was 
never  off  liis  mind,  and  the  same  one  idea 
continually  haunted  him,  that  poor  Ham- 
ilton's fate  might  be  his  ownl  The  char- 
acterless men  of  the  world  are  always  cow- 
ards as  to  responsibility — they  feel  that 
there  is  a  flaw  in  their  natures  that  must 
smash  them  if  pressed  upon  ;  and  so  was  it 
here.  Beecher's  life  was  actual  misery, 
and  each  morning  lie  awoke  the  day  seemed 
full  of  menace  and  misfortune  to  him.  Iti 
his  heart,  he  knew  that  if  an  emergency 
arose  he  should  be  found  wanting  :  he'd 
either  not  think  of  tlie  right  thing,  or  have 
pluck  for  it  if  he  even  thought  it ;  and 
then,  whatever  trouble  or  mishap  he  came 
through,  there  still  remained  worse  behind 
— the  settlement  with  Grog  himself  at  the 
end. 

Like  most  persons  who  seek  the  small 
consolation  of  falling  back  on  their  own 
foresight,  he  called  to  mind  how  often  he 
had  said  to  himself  that  nothing  but  ill 
could  come  of  journeying  with  Clrog  Davis 
— he  knew  it — he  was  sure  of  it.  A  fellow 
to  conspire  with  about  a  "plant  " — a  man 
to  concert  \vitli  on  a  race,  or  a  "safe  thing 
with  the  cards,"  was  not  exactly  a  meet 
traveling  companion,  and  he  fretted  over 
the  fatal  weakness  that  had  induced  his 
acceptance  ^of  him.     They  had  only  just 
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started,  and  their  troubles  luid  iilrciidy  be- 
gun !  Even  if  Davis  biniself  were  there, 
matters  might  not  be  so  bad.  Grog  was  al- 
ways ready  to  "turn  out"  and  have  a  shot 
with  any  one.  It  was  a  sort  of  pastime  he 
rather  liked  wheii  nothing  else  was  stir- 
ring, it  seemed  like  keeping  his  hand  in  ; 
but,  confound  the  fellow  !  he  had  gone  off, 
and  left  in  his  place  one  who  had  a  horror 
of  hair-triggers,  and  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  shot- wound. 

He  was  far  too  conversant  with  the  hab- 
its of  demi-moncle  existence  not  to  see 
that  the  plot  was  thickening,  and  fresh 
dangers  clustering  round'him.  The  glances 
in  the  street  were  hourly  gi-owing  more  fa- 
miliar— the  looks  were  half  recognitions. 
Half  a  dozen  times  in  the  morning,  well- 
dressod  and  well-bearded  strangers  had 
bolted  into  their  sitting-room  in  mistake, 
and,  while  apologizing  for  their  blunder, 
delayed  unnecessarily  long  over  the  expla- 
nation. 

The  waiter  significantly  mentioned  that 
Prince  Bottoifsky  was  then  stopping  at  the 
hotel,  with  seven  carriages  and  eighteen 
servants.  The  same  intelligent  domestic 
Avondered  they  never  went  to  see  Count 
Czaptowitch's  camelias — "'he  had  sent  a 
bouquet  of  them  that  very  day  to  her  lady- 
ship." And  Beecher  groaned  in  his  spirit 
as  the  fellow  produced  it. 

"  I  see  how  it's  all  to  end,"  muttered  he 
as  he  paced  the  room,  unable  any  longer  to 
conceal  the  misery  that  was  consuming 
him.  "  One  of  those  confounded  foreigners 
will  come  swaggering  up  to  talk  to  her  on 
the  ]>romenade,  and  then  I'm'  in  for  it.'  It's 
all  Davis's  fault.  It's  all  her  fault.  Why 
can't  she  look  like  other  people — dress  like 
them — v/alk  like  them  ?  What  stuff  and 
nonsense  it  is  for  her  to  be  going  about  the. 
world  like  a  princess  royal.  It  was  only 
last  night  she  wore  a  Brussels  lace  shawl  at 
the  opera  that  cost  five  thousand  francs, 
and  when  it  caught  on  a  nail  in  the  box  and 
was  torn,  she  laughed  and  said,  '  Annette 
will  be  charmed  with  this  disaster,  for  she 
Avas  always  coveting  this  lace,  and  Avonder- 
ing  Avlien  she  was  to  have  it.'  That's  the 
fine  '  bringing-np  '  old  Grog  is  so  proud  of  ! 
If  she  were  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
with  ten  thonsand  a  year,  she'd  be  a  bad 
bargain  ! " 

Ah,  Beecher  !  your  heart  never  Avent  Avith 
you  Avhen  you  made  this  cruel  speech  ;  you 
uttered  it  in  spleen  and  bitterness,  but  not 
in  sincerity  ;  for  already  in  that  small  com- 
partment of  your  nature  Avhere  a  few  hon- 
est affections  yet  lingered  she  was  treasured, 
and,  hiid  you  known  how  to  do  it,  you 
would  have  loved  her.     Poor  devil  as  he 


Avas,  life  Avas  a  hard  battle  to  him  ;  always 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  protested  bills 
meeting  him  at  every  moment ;  duns  rising 
before  him  at  every  turn.  Levity  was  to 
him,  as  to  many,  a  mere  mask  over  fear, 
and  he  walked  the  Avoi-ld  in  the  hourly  ter- 
ror that  any  moment  might  bring  him  to 
shame  and  ruin.  If  he  were  a  few  minutes 
alone,  his  melancholy  Avas  almost  despair, 
and  over  and  over  liad  he  pictured  to  hi-^ 
mind  a  scene  in  the  police-court,  Avhere  he 
was  called  on  to  find  full  and  sufficient  bail 
for-  his  appeai'ance  on  trial.  From  such 
sorrowing  thoughts  he  made  his  escape  to 
rush  into  society — anywhere,  anyhoAV — 
and,  by  the  revulsion  of  his  mind,  came 
that  rattling  and  boisterous  gayety  that 
made  him  seem  the  most  light-hearted  fel- 
loAv  in  existence.  Such  men  are  always 
making  bonfires  of  their  household  gods, 
and  have  nothing  to  greet  them  when  they 
are  at  home. 

What  a  fascination  must  Lizzy  Davis 
have  exercised  over  such  a  mind  !  Her 
beauty  and  her  gracefulness  Avould  not 
have  been  enough  without  her  splendid 
dressing,  and  that  indescribable  elegance 
of  manner  Avhich  Avas  native  to  her.  Then 
how  she  amused  him  ! — Avhat  droll  carica- 
tures did  she  sketch  of  the  queer  originals 
of  the  place — the  bearded  old  colonels,  or 
the  pretentious  loungers  that  frequented 
the  "  Oursaal  !  "  How  witty  the  little  ep- 
igrams by  which  she  accompanied  them, 
and  how  charmingly  at  a  moment  would 
she  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  sing  for  him 
anything,  from  a  difficult  "scena"  from 
Verdi  to  some  floating  barcarole  of  Venice  ! 
She  could — let  us  tell  it  in  one  breath — 
make  him  laugh  ;  and,  0  dearly  valued 
reader  !  what  would  you  or  I  give  for  the 
company  of  any  one  who  could  do  as 
much  ?  The  world  is  full  of  learned  peo- 
l)lc  and  clever  people.  There  are  Bourse 
incn,  and  pi'e-Raphaelite  men,  and  old-red- 
sandstone  men,  and  Greek  particle  men, 
but  where  are  the  pleasant  people  one  used 
to  chat  Avith  long  ago,  Avho,  though  talking 
of  mere  common-places,  threw  out  little 
sparks  of  fun — fire-flies  in  the  dark  copses 
— giving  to  Avhat  they  said  that  smack  of 
epigram  that  spiced  talk  but  never  over- 
seasonod  it,  whose  genial  sympathy  sent  a 
Avann  life-blood  through  every  theme,  and 
Avhose  outspoken  heartiness  refreshed  one 
after  a  cold  bath  of  polite  conventionalities. 
If  they  still  exist  upon  this  earth,  they 
must  be  hiding  themseh'es,  Avisely  seeing 
it  is  not  an  age  to  suit  them  ;  they  lie  quiet 
under  the  ice,  patiently  hibernating  till 
another  summer  may  call  them  forth  to 
vitality. 
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Now  Lizzy  Davis  could  make  Boecher' 
langli  in  his  lowest  and  (riiivest  moments  ; 
droll  situations  and  comical  conceits  came 
in  showers  over  her  mind,  and  she  gave 
them  forth  witii  all  the  tact  of  a  consum- 
mate actress,  llcjr  mimicry,  too,  was  ad- 
mirable, and  thus  he  who  rarely  reflected, 
and  never  read,  found  in  her  ready  talents 
resources  against  all  weariness  and  ennui. 
What  a  girl  she  was  ! — how  perfectly  she 
would  become  any — the  very  highest — sta- 
tion !  what  n;itural  dignity  in  her  manner  ! 
— and —  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  mur- 
mured, "  What  a  fortune  she'd  make  on 
the  stage  !  ^  Why,  there's  nothing  to  com- 
pare witli  her — she's  as  much  beyond  them 
all  in  beauty  as  in  genius!"  And  so  he 
set  about  thinking  how,  by  marrying  her, 
a  man  might  make  a  "  deuced  good  thing 
of  it."  There's  no  saying  what  Webster 
wouldn't  oifer  ;  and  then  there  was  Ameri- 
ca, always  a  "safe  card;"  not  that  it 
Avould  do  for  himself  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Lackington  would  never  speak  to 
him  again.  All  his  family  would  cut  him 
dead  ;  he  hadn't  an  acquaintance  would 
recognize  him  after  such  disgrace. 

''  Old  Grog  is  so  confoundedly  well 
known  !"  muttered  he — "the  scoundrel  is 
so  notorious!"  Still,  there  were  fellows 
wouldn't  mind  that — hard-up  men,  who 
had  done  everylhing,  and  found  all  failure. 
He  knew — "Let  us  see,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, beginning  to  count  on  his  fingers  all 
the  possible  candidates  for  her  hand. 
"  There's  Cranshaw  (Jraven  at  Caen,  on 
two  hundred  a  year ;  Ae'd  marry  her,  and 
never  ask  to  see  her  if  she'd  settle  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year  on  him.  Brownlow 
Gore  would  marry  her,  and  for  a  mere  five 
hundred  too,  for  he  wants  to  trj"  that  new 
martingale  at  Ems  ;  he's  certain  he'd  break 
the  bank  with  less.  Foley  would  marry 
her ;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  has  a  wife  some- 
where, and  she  might  object  to  that !  I'd 
lay  an  even  fifty,"  cried  he  in  ecstasy  at 
the  bright  thought,  "  Tom  Beresford  would 
marry  her  just  to  get  out  of  the  Fleet  !  " 

"  What  does  that  wonderful  calculation 
mean  ?  "  cried  she,  suddenly,  as  she  saw 
him  still  reckoning  on  his  fingers.  "  What 
deep  process  of  reasoning  is  my  learned 
guardian  engaged  in  ?  " 

"  I'd  give  you  a  longtime  to  guess,"  said 
he,  laughing. 

'•  Am  1  personally  concerned  in  it  ? " 
asked  she. 

"  Yes,  that  you  are  ! " 

"Well,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  "you 
are  counting  over  the  days  we  have  passed, 
or  are  still  to  pass  here  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that .'  " 


"  You  are  computing,  perhaps,  one  by 
one,  all  your  fashionable  friends  who  would 
be  shocked  by  my  levity — that's  the  jjhrase, 
I  believe — meaning  those  outspoken  imper- 
tinences you  encourage  me  to  utter  about 
everything  and  everybody  !" 

"  Far  from  it.     I  was — " 

"Oh!  of  course,  you  were  charmed," 
broke  she  in  ;  "and  so  you  ought  to  be, 
when  one  performs  so  dangerous  a  trick  to 
amuse  you.  The  audience  always  applauds 
the  rope-dancer  that  perils  his  neck  ;  and 
you'd  be  worse  than  ungrateful  not  to 
screen  me  when  I'm  satirized.  But  it  may 
relieve  somewhat  the  load  of  obligation 
when  I  say  that  I  utter  these  things  just  to 
please  myself.  I  bear  the  world  no  ill-will, 
it  is  true  ;  but  I'm  very  fond  of  laughing 
at  it." 

"  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  that  re- 
spectable communit}',  let  me  return  you 
my  thanks,"  said  he,  bowing. 

"  Kemember,"  said  she,  ''how  little  I 
really  know  of  what  I  ridicule,  and  so  let 
my  ignorance  atone  for  my  ill-nature  ;  and 
now,  to  come  back,  what  was  it  that  you 
were  counting  so  patiently  on  your  fingers? 
Not  my  faults,  I'm  certain,  or  you'd  have 
had  both  hands," 

"  I'm  afraid  I  could  scarcely  tell  you," 
said  he,  ''  though  somehow  I  feel  that  if  I 
knew  you  a  very  little  longer,  I  could  tell 
you  almost  anything." 

"I  wisii  you  could  tell  me  that  this 
pleasant  time  was  coming.  What  is  this?" 
asked  she,  as  the  waiter  entered,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  visiting  card. 

"ilonsieur  the  count  desires  to  know  if 
mademoiselle  will  receive  him,"  said  the 
man. 

"  What,  how  ?  What  does  this  mean?" 
exclaimed  Beecher,  in  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  waiter; 
*'  say,  '  with  pleasure.'  " 

"  Gracious  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Beecher, 
"  you  don't  know  what  you're  doing.  Have 
you  seen  this  person  before  ?" 

"Never!" 

"  Never  heard  of  him  !  " 

"■  Never,"  said  she  with  a  faint  smile,  for 
the  sight  of  his  terror  amused  her. 

"  But  who  is  he  then  ?  How  has  he 
dared—" 

"Nay,"  said  she,  holding  behind  her 
back  the  visiting  card,  Avhich  he  endeavored 
to  snatch  from  her  hand— "  this  is  my 
secret  I " 

"  This  is  intolerable  ! "  cried  Beecher. 
"What  is  your  father  to  think  of  your  ad- 
mitting a  person  to  visit  you  ?  an  utter 
stranger — a  fellow  Heaven  knows — " 
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At  this  moment,  as  if  to  antswcr  in  tlie 
most  palpable  form  tlio  question  he  was 
propounding,  a  somewhat  sprucely-dressed 
niiin,  middle-aged  and  conicly,  entered  ; 
and,  passing  iieecher  by  with  tlic  indiffer- 
ence he  might  have  bestowed  on  a  piece  of 
furniture,  advanced  to  where  Lizzy  wns 
standing,  and  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it 
reverently  to  liis  li})s. 

80  far  from  resenting  the  liberty,  slie 
smiled  most  courteously  on  him,  and  mo- 
tioned to  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  sofa 
beside  her. 

"I  can't  stand  this,  by  Jove!"  said 
Beechcr,  aloud  ;  while,  with  an  assumption 
of  courage  his  heart  little  responded  to, 
he  walked  straight  up  to  the  stranger. 
'-  You  understand  English,  I  hope  ?  "  said 
he,  in  very  indifferent  French. 

''  Not  a  syllable,"  replied  the  other,  in 
the  same  language.  "I  only  know  'all 
right;'"  and  he  laughed  pleasantly  as  he 
uttered  the  words  in  an  imitation  of  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Come,  I'll  not  torture  yon  any  longer," 
said  Lizzy,  laughing,  '"read  that."  And 
she  handed  him  the  card,  whereon,  in  her 
father's  writing,  there  was,  "See  the  count ; 
he'll  tell  you  everything.— C.  D." 

"  I  have  heard  the  name  before — Count 
Lienstahl,"  said  Beecher  to  himself.  "  Has 
he  seen  your  father  ?  Where  is  he?  "  asked 
he,  eagerly. 

"He'll  inform  me  on  all,  if  you'll  just 
give  him  time,"  said  she  ;  while  the 
count,  with  an  easy  volubility,  was  }>ouring 
out  a  flow  of  words  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  poor  Beecher. 

Wliether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  tid- 
ings he  brought,  or  the  delicious  enjoyment 
of  once  more  heariiig  and  replying  in  that 
charming  tongue  tliat  she  loved  so  deai'ly, 
but  Lizzy  ceased  even  to  look  at  Beecher, 
and  only  occupied  herself  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

Now,  while  we  leave  her  thus  pleasantly 
engaged,  let  us  present  the  visitor  to  our 
reader. 

Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  traditional 
*' continental  count"  than  the  plump, 
close-shaven,  blue-eyed  gentleman  who  sat 
beside  Lizzy  Davis,  with  an  expression  of 
ionhoviie  in  his  face  that  might  have  graced 
a  squire  of  Devon.  He  was  neither  frog- 
ged  nor  moustached ;  his  countenance 
neither  boded  ill  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  nor 
any  close  intimacy  with  billiards  or  dice- 
boxes.  A  pleasant,  easy-tempered,  soft- 
natured  man  he  seemed,  with  a  ready  smile 
and  a  happy  laugh,  and  an  air  of  yielding 
good  humor  about  him  that  appeared  to 
vouch  for  his   bcina:  one  none  need  ever 


dis])ute  with.  If  there  were  few  men  less 
genei'ally  known  throughout  Europe,  there 
was  not  one  whose  origin,  family,  fortune, 
and  belonging  were  wra})ped  in  more 
complete  obscurity.  Some  said  he  was  a 
Pomei-anian,  others  called  him  a  Swede  ; 
many  believed  him  Russian,  and  a  few,  af- 
fecting deeper  knowledge,  declared  he  was 
from  Dalmatia.  He  was  a  count,  however, 
of  somewhere,  and  as  certainly  was  he  one 
who  had  the  entree  to  all  the  best  circles  of 
tlie  Continent,  member  of  its  most  ex- 
clusive clubs,  and  the  intimate  of  those 
who  ])rided  themselves  on  being  careful  in 
their  friendshi])s.  While  his  manners  were 
sufficiently  good  to  pass  muster  anywhere, 
there  w;is  about  him  a  genial  kindliness — 
a  sort  of  perennial  pleasantry — that  was 
welcome  everywhere  ;  he  brought  to  society 
that  inestimable  gift  of  adhesiveness  by 
which  cold  people  and  stiff  ])eople  are  ultii- 
mately  enabled  to  approximate  and  under- 
stand each  other.  No  matter  how  dull 
and  ungenial  the  salon,  he  was  scarcely 
across  the  doorway  when  you  saw  that  an 
element  of  social  kindliness  had  just  been 
added,  and  in  his  little  caressing  ways 
and  coaxing  inquiries  you  recognized  one 
who  would  not  let  condescension  crush  nor 
coldness  chill  him.  If  young  people  were 
delighted  to  see  one  so  much  their  senior 
indulging  in  all  the  gay  and  light  frivolities 
of  life,  older  folk  were  gratified  to  find 
themselves  so  favorably  represented  by  one 
able  to  dance,  sing,  and  play  like  the 
youngest  in  company.  So  artfully,  too, 
did  he  contribute  his  talent  to  society,  that 
no  thought  of  personal  display  could  ever 
attach  to  him.  It  was  all  good-nature  ; 
he  ])layed  to  amuse  you — he  danced  to 
gratify  some  one  else  ;  he  was  full  of  little 
attentions  of  a  thousand  kinds,  and  you  no 
more  thought  of  repayment  than  you'd  have 
dreamed  of  thanking  the  blessed  sun  for 
his  warmth  or  his  daylight.  Such  men  are 
the  honhons  of  humanity,  and  even  they 
who  do  not  pare  for  sweet  things  are  pleased 
to  see  them. 

If  his  birth  and  origin  were  mysterious, 
far  more  so  were  his  means  of  life.  No- 
body ever  heard  of  his  agent  or  his  banker. 
He  neither  owned  nor  earned,  and  yet 
there  he  was,  as  well-dressed,  as  well  cared 
for,  and  as  pleasant  a  gentleman  as  yon 
could  see.  He  played  a  little,  but  it  was^ 
notorious  that  he  was  ever  a  loser.  He 
was  too  constantly  a  winner  in  the  great 
game  of  life  to  be  fortunate  as  a  gambler, 
and  he  could  well  afford  to  laugh  at  this 
one  little  mark  of  spitefulness  in  fortune. 
Racing  and  races  were  a  passion  with  him  ; 
but  he  loved  sport  for  itself,  not  as  a  specu- 
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lation-^— so  at  least  he  said  ;  and  when  lie 
threw  liis  arm  over  your  shoulder,  and 
said  anything  in  that  tone  of  genial  sim- 
plicity that  was  special  to  him,  I'd  like  to 
have  seen  the  man — or,  still  more,  the 
woman — who  wouldn't  have  believed  him. 

The  turf — like  poverty — teaches  one  to 
know  strange  bed-fellows  ;  and  this  will 
explain  how  the  count  and  Grog  Davis  be- 
came acquaintances,  and  something  more. 

The  grand  intelligence  who  discovered 
the  great  financial  problem  of  France — tiie 
Credit  MobUier — has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  secret  lay  in  tlie  simple 
fact,  tluit  there  were  industrial  energies 
which  needed  capital,  and  capital  which 
needed  industry,  and  that  all  he  avowed  to 
accomplish  was  to  bring  these  two  distant, 
but  all  necessary,  elements  into  close  unioii 
and  co-operation.  Now,  something  of  the 
same  kind  moved  Grog  and  the  count  to 
cement  their  friendship  ;  each  saw  that  the 
other  supplied  some  want  of  his  own  nature, 
and  before  they  had  passed  an  hour  to- 
gether they  ratified  an  alliance.  An  in- 
stinct whispered  to  each,  "  We  are  going 
the  same  journey  in  life,  let  us  travel 
together;"  and  some  very  profitable  tours 
did  they  make  in  company  ! 

His  presence  now  was  on  a  special  mis- 
sion from  Davis,  whom  he  just  met  at 
Treves,  and  who  dispatched  him  to  request 
his  daughter  to  come  on  to  Carlsruhe, 
where  he  would  await  her.  The  count 
was  charged  to  explain,  in  some  light  easy 
way  of  his  own,  why  her  father  had  left 
Brussels  so  abruptly  ;  and  he  was  also  in- 
structed to  take  Annesley  Beecher  into  his 
holy  keeping,  and  not  suffer  him  to  fall 
into  indiscretions^,  or  adventure  upon  spec- 
ulations of  his  own  devising. 

Lizzy  thought  him  "charming" — far 
more  worldly-wise  people  than  Lizzy  had 
often  thought  the  same.  There  was  a 
bubbling  fountain  of  good-humor  about 
him  that  seemed  inexhaustible.  He  was 
always  ready  for  any  plan  that  promised 
pleasure.  Unlike  Beecher,  who  knew  no- 
body, the  count  walked  the  street  in  a  per- 
petual salutation — bowing,  hand-sliaking, 
and  sometimes  kissing,  as  he  went — -and 
in  that  strange  polyglot  that  he  talked 
he  murmured  as  he  went,  "Ah,  lieber 
Freund  !"— "  Come  sta  ?  "— ^"  Addio  !"— 
*'  Mon  meilleur  ami  !  "  to  each  that  passed  ; 
so  that  veritably  the  world  did  seem  only 
peopled  with  those  who  loved  him. 

As  for  Beecher,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain distrust  at  the  beginning,  ho  soon  fell 
captive  to  a  manner  that  few  resisted  ;  and 
though  the  intercourse  was  limited  to 
shaking  hands  and  smiling  at  each  other, 


the  count's  pleasant  exclamation  of  "  All 
right !  "  with  a  jovial  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  "  regular 
trump,"  and  a  num  "  to  depend  on." 

One  lurking  thought  alone  disturbed 
fliis  esteem — he  was  jealous  of  his  influ- 
ence over  Lizzy  ;  he  marked  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  listened  to  him — the  eager 
delight  she  showed  when  he  came — her 
reacliness  to  sing  or  play  for  him.  Beecher 
saw  all  tliese  in  sorrow  and  bitterness  ;  and 
though  twenty  times  a  day  he  asked  him- 
self, "  What  tiie  deuce  is  it  to  7ne9  How 
can  it  possibly  matter  to  me  whom  she 
cares  for  ?" — the  haunting  dread  never 
left  his  mind,  and  became  his  very  tor- 
turer. But  why  should  he  worry  himself 
about  it  at  all  ?  The  fellow  did  what  ho 
liked  with  every  one.  Rivers,  the  sulky 
training  groom,  that  would  not  have  let  a 
royal  highness  see  "  the  horse,"  actually 
took  Klepperout  and  galloped  him  for  the 
count.  The  austere  landlady  of  the  inn 
was  smiles  and  courtesy  to  him  :  even  to 
that  unpolished  class,  the  hackney  coach- 
men, his  blandishments  extended,  and  they 
vied  with  each  other  who  should  serve  him. 

"  We  are  to  start  for  Wiesbaden  to-mor- 
row," said  Lizzy  to  Beecher. 

''  Why  so — who  says  so  ?  " 

''  The  count — " 

"Si,  si,  andiaino— all  right  !"  cried  the 
count,  laughing  ;  and  the  march  was  or- 
dered. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 


A   FOREIGN   COUNT. 


The  announcement  of  Count  Lienstahl's 
arrival  at  Wiesbaden  was  received  with  re- 
joicing. "  Xow  we  shall  open  the  season 
m  earnest.  We  shall  have  balls,  picnics, 
races,  hurdle-matches,  gipsy  parties,  ex- 
cursions by  land  and  water  !  //e'll  manage 
everything  and  everybody."  Such  were 
the  exclamations  that  resounded  along  the 
promenade  as  the  party  drove  up  to  the 
hotel.  Within  less  than  an  hour  the  count 
had  been  to  Bcberich  to  visit  the  reigning 
duke,  he  had  kissed  hands  Avith  half  a. 
dozen  serene  highnesses,  made  his  bow  to 
the  chief  minister  and  the  Governor  of 
Wiesbaden,  and  come  back  to  dinner  all 
smiles  and  delight  at  the  condescension 
and  kindness  of  "the  court  and  the  capital. 

If  Lienstahl's  popularity  was  great,  he 
only  shared  a  very  humble  portion  of  pub- 
lie  attention  when  they  appeared  at  the 
table  d'hote.  There  Lizzy  Davis  attracted 
everv  look,   and  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
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was  already  widoi^proad.  Such  was  tlic 
eagerness  to  obtain  place  nt  the  table,  that 
the  most  extravagant  bril)es  were  offered 
for  a  seat,  and  a  well  knoAvn  elegant  ol 
Vienna  actually  paid  a  Avaiter  five  lonis  to 
cede  his  na])kin  to  him  and  lot  him  serve 
in  his  stead.  Beechcr  was  anything  but 
gratified  at  these  demonstrations.  If  his 
taste  was  offended,  his  fears  were  also  ex- 
cited. "  Something  bad  must  come  of  it," 
was  his  own  muttered  reflection  ;  and  as 
they  retired  after  dinner  to  take  their  cof- 
fee, he  showed  very  palpably  his  displeas- 
ure. 

"Eh,  caro  mio — all  right?"  said  the 
count,  gayly,  as  he  threw  an  arm  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  No,  by  Jove  ! — all  wrong.  I  don't 
like  it.  It's  not  the  style  of  thing  I  fancy." 
And  here  his  confusion  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  stopped  abruptly  ;  for  the  count, 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  and  rattling 
off  a  lively  prelude,  began  a  well-known 
air  from  a  popular  French  vaudeville,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  rude  version  : 

"  With  a  lovely  face  beside  you, 

You  can't  walk  this  world  far, 
But  from  those  who've  closely  eyed  you, 
■    Comes  the  question — Who  you  are  ? 
And  though  dowagers  will  send  you 

Cutting  looks  and  glances  keen, 
The  men  will  comprehend  you 

When  you  say — •  C'est  ma  cousine.' " 

He  was  preparing  for  the  second  verse 
when  Lizz}''  entered  the  room,  and  turning 
at  once  to  her,  he  poured  forth  some  sen- 
tences with  all  that  voluble  rapidity  he 
possessed. 

"So,"  said  she,  addressing  Beeclier,  "it 
seems  that  you  are  sliocked,  or  horrified, 
or  your  good  taste  is  outraged,  by  certain 
demonstrations  of  admiration  for  me  ex- 
hibited by  the  worthy  public  of  this  place  ; 
and,  shall  1  own  to  you,  I  Jiked  it.  I 
thought  it  very  nice,  and  vei-y  flattering, 
and  all  that,  until  I  thought  it  was  a  little 
— a  very  little,  perhaps,  but  still  a  little — 
impertinent.      Was  tliat  your  opinion  ?" 

There  was  a  l)lunt  frankness  about  this 
question,  uttered  in  such  palpable  honesty 
of  intention,  that  Beecher  felt  overwhelmed 
at  once. 

"I  don't  know  the  Continent  like  your 
friend  there.  I  can't  pretend  to  offer  you 
advice  and  counsel  like  him  ;  but  if  you 
really  ask  me,  I'd  say,  '  Don't  dine  below 
any  more — don't  go  to  the  rooms  of 
an  evening — don't  frequent  the  prome- 
nade—'" 

"  What  would  you  say  to  my  taking  the 
vail,  for  I  fancy  I've  some  vocation  that 
way?"     And  then,  turning  to  the  count, 


she  said  something  in  French,  at  whjch  he 
laughed  immoderately. 

Whether  vexed  with  himself  or  with 
her,  or,  more  probably  still,  annoyed  by 
not  being  able  to  understand  what  })assed 
in  a  foreign  language,  Beecl)er  took  his 
hat  and  left  the  room.  Without  his  ever 
suspecting  it,  a  new  pang  was  just  added 
to  his  former  griefs,  and  lie  was  jealous  ! 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  man  begins  by  con- 
fessing a  sense  of  jealousy  to  liis  own 
heart ;  he  usually  ascribes  the  dislike  he 
feels  to  a  rival  to  some  defect  or  some 
blemish  in  his  nature.  He  is  a  coarse  fel- 
low— rude — vulgar,  a  coxcomb,  or,  worst 
of  all,  a  bore.  In  some  such  disposition  as 
this  Beecher  quitted  the  town,  and  strolled 
away  into  the  country.  He  felt  he  hated 
the  count,  and  yet  he  could  not  perceive 
why.  Lienstahl  possessed  a  vast  number 
of  the  qualities  he  was  generally  disposed 
to  like.  He  was  gay,  lively,  light-hearted, 
never  out  of  humor,  never  even  thought- 
ful— his  was  that  easy  temperament  that 
seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  every  phase  of 
life.  What  was  it,  then  ?  What  could  it 
be  that  ho  disliked  about  him  ?  It  Avas 
somewhat  "cool,"  too,  of  Grog,  to  send 
this  fellow  over  without  even  the  coiirtesy 
of  a  line  to  himself.  "Serve  him  right — 
serve  them  all  right — if  I  were  to  cut  my 
lucky  ; "  and  he  ruminated  long  and  anx- 
iously over  the  thought.  His  present  posi- 
tion was  anything  but  pleasant  or  flatter- 
ing to  him.  For  aught /^c  knew,  the  count 
and  Lizzy  Davis  passed  their  time  laugh- 
ing at  his  English  ignorance  of  all  things 
foreign.  By  dint  of  a  good  deal  of  such 
self-tormenting,  he  at  last  reached  that 
point  whereat  the  very  slightest  additional 
impulse  v/ould  haA'e  determined  him  to  de- 
camp from  his  party,  and  set  out,  all  alone, 
for  Italy.  The  terror  of  a  day  of  reckoning 
with  Davis  was,  however,  a  dread  that  he 
could  never  shake  off.  Grog  the  unfor- 
giving, the  inexorable  !  Grog,  v/hose  great- 
est boast  in  his  vain-glorious  moments  was 
that,  in  the  "long  run,"  no  man  ever  got 
the  better  of  him,  would  assuredly  bring 
him  to  book  one  day  or  other  ;  and  he 
knew  the  man's  nature  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that  no  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences would  ever  balk  him  on  the  road 
to  a  vengeance. 

Sometimes  the  thought  occurred  to  hint 
that  he  would  make  a  frank  and  full  con- 
fession to  Lackington  of  all  his  delinquen- 
cies, even  to  that  terrible  "count"  by 
which  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  house 
might  be  blasted  forever.  If  he  could  but 
string  up  his  courage  to  this  pitch,  Lack- 
ington might  "  pull  him  through,"  Lacking- 
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ton  would  see  that  "  tlu -re  wus  nothing 
else  for  it,"  and  so  on.  It  is  marvelous 
what  an  apparent  strength  of  ai'gument 
lies  in  those;  slang  expressions  familiar  to 
certain  orders  of  men.  These  convention- 
alities seem  to  setile  at  once  questions 
which,  if  treated  in  more  befitting  phrase- 
ology, would  present  the  gravest  dirticulties. 

lie  walked  on  and  on,  and  ;it  last  gained 
a  }une  wood  which  skirted  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  and  soon  lost  himself  in  its  dark 
recesses.  Gloomier  than  the  place  itself 
were  the  tone  of  his  reflections.  All  that 
he  might  have  been,  all  that  lay  so  easily 
within  his  reach,  all  that  life  once  offered 
him,  contrasted  bitterly  with  what  he  now 
saw  himself.  Conscience,  it  is  true,  sug- 
gested few  of  his  present  pansys  ;  he  be- 
lieved— ay,  sincerely  believed — that  he  had 
been  more  "  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
Such  a  one  had  ''let  him  in"  here,  such 
another  '''had  sold  him"  there.  In  his 
reminiscences  he  saw  himself  trustful, 
generous  and  confiding,  while  the  world — 
the  great  globe  that  includes  Tattersall's, 
Goodwood,  Newmarket,  and  Ascot,  was 
little  better  than  a  nest  of  knaves  and 
vagabonds. 

Why  couldn't  Lackington  get  him  some- 
thing abroad — in  the  Brazils  or  Lima,  for 
instance  ?  He  wasn't  quite  sure  where 
they  were,  but  they  were  far  away,  he 
thought — places  too  remote  for  Grog 
Davis  to  hunt  him  out,  and  whence  he 
could  give  the  great  Grog  a  haughty  defi- 
ance. They — how  it  would  have  puzzled 
hini  to  say  who  'Hhey  "  wore — thej^  couldn't 
refuse  Lackington  if  he  asked.  He  was 
always  voting  and  giving  his  proxies,  and 
doing  all  manner  of  things  for  them  ;  he 
made  a  speech,  too,  last  year  at  Hoxton, 
and  gave  a  lecture  upon  something  that 
must  have  served  them.  T.,ackington 
would  begin  the  old  story  about  character  ; 
*'  but  who  had  character  nowadays  ? " 
"  Take  down  the  Court  Guides,"  cried  he, 
aloud;  "and  let  me  gixe  yon  the  private 
life  and  adventures  of  each  as  you  read  out 
the  names.  Talk  of  tite  !  why,  what  have 
I  done  equal  to  what  Lockwood,  Ilepton, 
Bulkleigh,  Frank  Melton,  and  fifty  more 
have  done  ?  No,  no  ;  for  public  life,  now, 
they  must  do  as  a  sergeant  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  told  me  t'other  day,  '  We're  obliged  to 
take  'cm  little, sir, and  glad  to  get  'em  too  ! '  " 

It  might  be  that  there  was  something 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  reassuring  to  his 
heart,  in  this  reflection,  for  he  walked 
along  now  more  briskly,  and  his  head 
higher  than  before.  Without  being  aware, 
he  had  already  gone  some  miles  from  the 
town,  and  now  found  himself  in    one   of 


those  long  grassy  alleys  which  traversed 
the  dense  wood  in  various  directions.  As 
he  looked  down  the  luirrovv  road  which 
seemed  like  the  vast  aisle  of  some  G<;thic 
cathedral,  he  felt  a  sort  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion beneath  his  feet,  and  then  the  moment 
after  he  could  detect  the  measured  tramp 
of  a  horse  ;<t  speed.  A  slight  bend  of  the 
alley  had  hitlierto  shut  out  the  view,  but 
suddenly  a  dark  object  came  sweeping 
round  the  turn  and  advancing  toward 
him.  Half  to  secure  a  position,  and  half 
with  the  thought  .of  watching  what  this 
might  portend,  Beecher  stepped  aside  into 
the  dense  brushwood  at  the  side  of  the 
alley,  and  wliich  effectually  hid  iiim  from 
vieAv.  He  had  barely  time  to  make  his  re- 
treat when  a  horse  swept  past  him  at  full 
stride,  and  with  one  glance  he  recognized 
him  as  "Klepper."  It  was  liivers,  too, 
who  rode  him,  sitting  high  over  the  sad- 
dle and  with  liis  hands  low,  as  if  racing. 
Now  it  was  but  that  ver}-  moining  Rivers 
had  told  him  that  the  horse  was  not  "  quite 
right,"  a  bit  heavy  or  so  about  the  eyes, 
"out  of  sorts"  he  called  it,  and  there  he 
was  now  flying  along  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  in  full  health  and  condition.  It 
needed  but  the  fortieth  part  of  this  to 
suggest  a  suspicion  to  such  a  mind  as  his, 
and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  there 
flashed  across  him  the  notion  of  a  ''cross." 
He,  Annesley  Beecher,  was  to  be  "put  into 
the  hole,"  to  be  "  squared  "  and  "  nobbled," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it !  It  did  not  indeed 
occur  to  him  how  very  unprofitably  such 
an  enterprise  would  reward  its  votaries, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  gratuitous  iniquity 
to  "  push  him  to  the  wall,"  that  all  the  in- 
genious malevolence  in  the  world  could 
never  make  the  venture  "pay,"  his  self- 
conceit  smothered  these  reasonings,  and  he 
determined  to  watch  and  to  see  how  the 
scheme  was  to  be  developed.  He  had  not 
to  Wait  long  in  suspense  ;  at  the  bend  of 
the  alley  where  the  horse  had  disappeared, 
two  horsemen  were  now  seen  slowly  ap- 
proaching him.  As  they  drew  nearer, 
Beecher  could  mark  that  they  were  in 
close,  and  what  seemed  confidential,  con- 
versation. One  he  quickh'  recognized  to 
be  the  count,  the  other,  to  his  amazement, 
was  Spicer,  of  whose  arrival  at  Aix  he  had 
not  heard  anything.  They  moved  so 
slowly  past  the  spot  where  he  was  standing 
that  ho  could  gather  some  of  the  words 
that  escaped  them,  although  being  in 
French.  The  sound  of  his  own  name 
quickly  caught  his  ear.  It  Avas  the  count 
spoke  as  they  came  up  : 

"  He  is  a  pauvre  sire,  this  Beecher,  and 
I  don't  yet  see  what  use  he  can  be  to  us." 
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"Davis  likes  him,  or  at  least  lio  waiits 
him,"  replied  S|ticc'r,  "and  that's  enough 
for  lis.  Dei)en(l  upon  it,  Groii;  makes  no 
mistakes."  The  other  laughed,  but  what 
he  replied  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Beecher  could  sum- 
mon resolution  to  leave  the  place  of  his 
concealment  and  set  out  toward  the  town. 
Of  all  the  sentiments  that  swayed  and  con- 
trolled him,  none  had  such  a  perfect  mas- 
tery over  his  nature  as  distrust.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  solitary  lesson  his  life's  experi- 
ence had  taught  him.  He  fancied  that  he 
could  trace  every  mistake  he  had  ever  made 
— every  failure  he  had  ever  incui-red — to 
some  unlucky  movement  of  credulity  on 
his  own  part,  and  that  "believing"  was 
the  one  great  error  of  his  whole  life.  He 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that  high  station 
and  character  had  no  greater  privileges 
than  the  power  they  possessed  of  imposing 
a  certain  trustfulness  in  their  pledges,  and 
that  the  great  "'pull''  a  duke  had  over  a 
"  leg  "  was  that  his  grace  would  be  believed 
in  preference.  But  it  also  appeared  to 
him  that  rogues  were  generally  true  to  each 
other  ;  now  if  this  last  hope  were  to  be 
taken  away,  what  was  there  left  in  life  to 
cling  to  ?  Spicer  had  said,  ''  Davis  wants 
him."  What  did  that  mean  ? — what  could 
it  mean  ?  Simply  that  Grog  found  him, 
not  an  associate  or  colleague,  but  a  conve- 
nient tool.  What  an  intolerable  insult, 
that  he,  the  Honorable  Annesley  Beecher, 
whose  great  connections  rambled  through 
half  Debrett,  was  to  be  accounted  a  mere 
outpost  sentry  in  the  cor])s  of  Grog  Davis  ! 

His  anger  increased  as  he  went  along. 
The  wound  to  his  self-esteem  was  in  the 
very  tenderest  spot  of  his  nature.  Had 
any  man  ever  sacrificed  so  much  to  be  a 
sharp  fellow  as  he  had  ?  Who  had,  like 
him,  given  np  friends,  station,  career,  and 
prospects  ?  Who  had  voluntarily  surren- 
dered the  society  of  his  equals,  and  gone 
down  to  the  very  dregs  of  mankind,  just 
to  learn  that  one  great  secret  ?  And  was 
it  to  be  all  in  vain  ?  Was  all  his  training 
and  teaching  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Was  he, 
after  descending  to  the  ranks,  to  discover 
that  he  never  could  learn  the  manual  exer- 
cise ?  How  often  in  the  gloomiest  hours 
of  his  disap])ointment,  had  he  hugged  the 
consolation  to  his  heart  that  Grog  Davis 
knew  and  valued  him  !  "  Ask  G.  D.  if  I'm 
a  flat,"  was  the  proud  rejoinder  he  would 
hurl  at  any  attempt  to  depreciate  his 
shrewdness.  What  was  to  become  of  him, 
then,  if  the  bank  that  held  all  his  fortune 
were  to  fail  ?  If  Beecher  deemed  a  sharp 
fellow  the  most  enviable  of  all  mortals,  so 
he  regarded  a  dupe  as  the  meanest  and 


most  miserable,  and  the  very  thought  of 
sucli  a  fiite  was  almost  maddening.  "No, 
confound  me  !  they  shan't  have  it  to  say 
that  they  '  landed  '  A.  B. ;  they  shall  never 
boast  that  they  nobbled  wp,"  cried  he, 
warming  with  the  indignation  that  worked 
within  him.  "I'm  off,  and  this  time  Avith- 
out  beat  of  drum.  Davis  may  do  his  worst. 
I'll  lie  by  snug  for  a  year  or  two.  There 
must  be  many  a  safe  spot  in  Germany  or 
Italy,  where  a  man  may  defy  detection." 
And  then  he  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the 
successful  devices  he  had  seen  adopted  for 
disguising  a  man's  appearance.  Howard 
Vane  had  a  wig  and  whiskers  that  left  him 
unrecognized  by  his  own  mother  ;  Crofton 
Campbell  traveled  with  Inspector  Field  in 
search  of  himself,  all  by  means  of  a  nose. 
It  was  wonderful  what  science  was  accom- 
plishing every  day  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind  ! 

1'he  plan  of  escape  was  not  without  its 
difficulties,  however.  First  of  all,  he  had 
no  money.  Davis  had  given  him  merely 
enough  to  pay  railroad  fares  and  the 
charges  incidental  to  the  road,  and  he  was 
living  at  the  hotel  on  credit.  This  was  a 
serious  obstacle,  but  it  was  also  one  which 
had  so  often  before  occurred  in  Beecher's 
experience,  that  he  was  not  so  much  dis- 
mayed by  it  as  many  another  might  have 
been.  "Money  was  always  to  be  had 
somehow,"  was  a  golden  rule  of  his  philo- 
sophy, the  someliow  meaning  that  it  re- 
solved itself  into  a  simple  question  of  skill 
and  address  of  the  individual  in  want  of  it. 
Aix  was  a  considerable  town,  much  fre- 
quented by  strangers,  and  must  doubtless 
possess  all  the  civilizing  attributes  of  otlier 
cities — viz.,  Jews,  money-lenders,  and  dis- 
countei's.  Then,  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
— it  was  always  customary  to  give  him  the 
preference  in  these  cases.  He'(\  surely  not 
refuse  an  advance  of  a  few  hundred  francs 
to  a  man  who  came  accompanied  as  he  was. 
Klepper  alone  was  good  security  for  ten 
times  more  than  he  needed.  Must  it  be 
confessed  that  he  felt  elevated  in  his  own 
esteem  when  he  had  resolved  upon  this 
scheme.  It  savored  of  shrewdness — that 
great  touchstone  of  capacity  which  he  rever- 
ed so  highly.  "  They  shall  see  if  I'm  a  flat, 
this  time,"  chuckled  he  to  himself,  as  he 
went  along  ;  and  he  stepped  out  briskly  in 
the  excitement  of  self-approval.  Then  he 
went  over  in  his  mind  all  the  angry  commeu' 
taries  that  would  be  passed  upon  his  flight 
— the  ]iassionate  fury  of  Grog,  the  amaze- 
ment of  Spicer,  the  almost  incredulous 
surprise  of  the  count — till  at  last  he  camo 
to  Lizzy  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  his  calculations,  a  sense  of  sbame  sent 
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the  color  to  his  cheek,  und  ho  hlnslied  till 
his  face   grew   crimson.     *'  Ay,  by  Jove  !  | 
what  will  .vAe  think  ?"  mattered  he,  in  ai 
voice    of    honest    truthfulness.     How    he' 
should  appear  to  her — how  he  should  stand  | 
in  lier  estimation — after  such  an   ignoble  ; 
desertion,  was  a  thought  not  to  he  encoun- ! 
tered  by  self-praises  of  his  cunning.    What 
would   her  "pluck"  say  to  his  "coward- 
ice ?■'  was  a  terrible  query. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

A  COUNTRY    VISIT. 

Let  lis  now  return  to  the  Hermitage, 
and  the  quiet  lives  of  those  who  dwelt 
there.  Truly,  to  the  traveler  gazing  down 
from  some  lofty  point  of  the  Glengariff  road 
upon  tliat  lowiy  cottage  deep  buried  in  its 
beech  wood,  and  only  showing  rare  glimps- 
es of  its  trellised  walls,  nothing  could  bet- 
ter convey  the  idea  of  estrangement  from 
the  world  and  its  ambitions.  From  the 
little  bay,  where  the  long  low  Avaves  swept 
in  measured  cadence  on  the  sands,  to  the 
purple-clad  mountains  behind,  the  scene 
was  eminently  calm  and  peaceful.  The 
spot  was  precisely  one  to  suggest  the  wis- 
dom of  that  choice  which  prefers  trancjuil 
obscurity  to  the  struggle  and  conflict  of  the 
great  world.  What  a  happy  existence  would 
you  say  was  theirs,  wlio  could  drop  down 
the  stream  of  life  surrounded  with  ob- 
jects of  such  beauty,  free  to  indulge  each 
rising  fancy,  and  safe  from  all  the  col- 
lisions of  mankind  ! — how  would  one  be 
disposed  to  envy  the  unbroken  peaceful- 
ness  that  no  ambitions  ruffled,  no  rude  dis- 
appointments disturbed  !  And  yet  such 
speculations  as  these  are  ever  faulty,  and 
wherever  the  human  heart  throbs,  there 
will  be  found  its  passions,  its  hopes,  and 
fears.  Beneath  that  quiet  loof  there  dwelt 
all  the  elements  that  make  the  battle  of 
life  ;  and  high  aspirings  and  ignoble  wish- 
es, and  love  and  fear,  and  jealousy,  and 
wealth-seeking  lived  there,  as  though  the 
spot  were  amidst  the  thundering  crash  of 
crowded  streets,  and  the  din  of  passing 
thousands  ! 

Sybella  Kellett  had  been  domesticated 
there  about  two  months,  and  between  Lady 
Augusta  and  herself  there  had  grown  a  sort 
of  intimacy — short,  indeed,  of  friendship, 
but  in  which  each  recognized  good  quali- 
ties in  the  other.  Had  Miss  Kellett  been 
older,  less  good-looking,  less  graceful  in 
manner,  or  generally  less  attractive,  it  is 
just    possible   that — we    say    it  with    all 


doubt  ami  deference — Lady  Augusta  might 
have  been  equally  disposed  to  feel  satisfied. 
She  suspected  "Mr.  Dunn  must  have 
somewhat  mistaken  the  oljjcct  of  her 
note,"  or,  "  overlooked  the  re([uirement8 
tiiey  sought  for."  "  Personal  attractions 
were  not  among  tlie  essentials  she  had 
mentioned."  My  "lord,"  too,  was  amazed 
at  his  recommending  a  "mere  girl" — she 
couldn't  be  more  than  "twenty" — aiul, 
consequently,  "totally  deficient  in  the 
class  of  knowledge  he  desired." 

Two  months — no  very  long  period — how- 
ever, sufficed  to  show  both  father  and 
daughter  that  tlioy  had  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, mistaken.  Not  only  had  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  task  of  an  immense 
correspondence,  but  she  had  drawn  out  re- 
ports, ai'ranged  prospectuses,  and  entered 
into  most  complicated  financial  details  with 
a  degree  of  clearness  that  elicited  marked 
compliment  from  the  different  bodies  with 
whom  this  intercoui'se  was  maintained. 
The  Glengariff  Joint  Stock  Company,  with 
its  half  million  capital,  figured  largely  in 
the  public  journals.  Landscapes  of  the 
place  appeared  in  the  various  illustrated 
papers,  and  cleverly- written  magazine  ar- 
ticles drew  attention  to  a  scheme  that 
promised  to  make  L'cland  a  favored  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  Her  interest  once  ex- 
cited, Sybella  Kellett's  zeal  was  untiring. 

Already  she  anticipated  the  time  when 
the  population  of  that  poor  village — now 
barely  subsisting  in  direst  poverty — should 
become  thriving  and  happy.  The  coast- 
fisheries — once  a  prolific  source  of  wealth 
— were  to  be  revived  ;  fishing-craft,  and 
tackle,  and  curing-houses,  were  all  to  be 
provided;  means  of  trans])orting  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rich  markets  of  England  pro- 
cured. She  had  also  discovered  traces  of 
lead  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Dunn  was 
written  to,  to  send  down  a  competent  per- 
son to  investigate  the  matter.  In  fact, 
great  as  was  her  industry,  it  seemed  only 
second  to  an  intelligence  that  adapted  it- 
self to  every  fresh  demand  and  every  new 
exigency,  without  a  moment's  interruption. 
To  the  old  lord,  her  resources  appeared  in- 
exhaustible, and  gradually  he  abandoned 
the  lead  and  guidance  he  had  formerly 
given  to  his  plans,  and  submitted  every- 
thing to  her  will  and  dictation.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  escape  his  shrewdness  that  her 
zeal  was  more  warmly  engaged  by  the 
philanthropy  than  by  the  ])rofit  of  these 
projects.  It  was  to  the  advancement  .of 
the  people,  the  relief  of  their  misery,  the 
education  of  their  children,  the  care  of 
their  sick,  that  she  looked  as  the  great  re- 
ward of  all  that  they  proposed.     "What  a 
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lesson  we  sliall  teach  the  rest  of  Ireland  if 
we  "^ succeed  !'"  was  tlie  constant  exchxma- 
tioti  she  uttered.  "  How  avc  shall  be  souwiit 
after  to  explain  this  and  reveal  that.  What 
a  proud  day  for  us  will  it  he  when  Glen- 
p;ariff  shall  be  visited  as  the  model  school 
of  the  empire." 

Thus  fed  and  fostered  by  her  hopes,  her 
imagination  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  day 
seemed  even  too  short  for  the  duties  it  ex- 
acted. Even  Lady  Augusta  could  not  avoid 
catching  some  of  the  enthusiasm  that  ani- 
mated her,  only  restraining  her  expecta- 
tions, however,  by  the  cautious  remark, 
"  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Dunn  will  say?  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  he  will  pronounce 
upon  it  all." 

The  day  at  last  came  when  this  fact  Avas 
to  be  ascertained,  and  the  post  brought  the 
brief  but  interesting  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Davenix>rt  Dunn  w'ould  reach  the  Hermit- 
age for  dinner. 

Lord  Glengarilf  would  have  felt  exces- 
sively offended  could  any  one  have  sup- 
posed him  anxious  or  uneasy  on  the  score  of 
Dunn's  coming.  That  a  groat  personage 
like  himself  should  be  compelled  occasion- 
ally in  life  to  descend  to  the  agencies  of 
such  people  was  bad  enough,  but  that  he 
should  have  any  misgivings  about  his  co- 
operation or  assistance,  was  really  intol- 
erable; and  yet,  we  blush  to  confess,  these 
were  precisely  the  thoughts  which  troubled 
his  lordship  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
long  day. 

"  Not  that  Dunn  has  ever  forgotten 
himself  with  me — not  that  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  unmindful  of  our  respect- 
ive stations — so  much  I  must  say,"  were 
the  little  scraps  of  consolation  that  he  re- 
peated over  and  over  to  himself,  while 
grave  doubts  really  oppressed  him  that  we 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  when  men  of 
that  stamp  usurped  almost  all  the  influ- 
ence that  swayed  society.  No  easy  matter 
was  it  either  to  resolve  what  precise  man- 
ner to  assume  toward  him.  A  cold  and 
dignified  bearing  might  possibly  repel  all 
confidence,  and  an  eai^y  familiarity  be  just 
as  dangerous,  as  surrendering  the  one 
great  superiority  his  position  conferred. 
It  was  true  his  lordship  had  never  yet  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  on  such  a  score — 
of  all  men,  he  possessed  a  consummate 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  suffered  none 
to  infringe  it,  but  "  this  follow  Dunn  had 
been  spoiled."  Great  men — greater  men 
tlxan  Lord  Glengariff  himself — had  asked 
him  to  dinner.  He  had  passed  the  thresh- 
olds of  certain  fine .  houses  in  Piccadilly, 
and  Avell-powdered  lackeys  in  Park  lane 
had  called  "J\lr.  Dunn's  carriage."     Now 


the  Irishman  that  has  soared  to  the  realm 
of  whitebait  witli  a  minister,  or  even  a 
Star  and  Garter  luncheon  with  a  secretary 
of  state,  becomes,  to  the  eyes  of  his  home- 
bred countrymen,  a  very  different  person 
from  the  celebrity  of  mere  Castle  atten- 
tions and  Phoenix  Park  civilities.  Dunn 
was  this,  and  more.  He  lounged  into  the 
Irish-office  as  into  his  own  lodgings,  and 
he  walked  into  the  most  private  chambers 
of  Downing  street  as  if  by  right.  Con- 
sulted or  not,  he  had  the  reputation  of 
holding  the  patronage  of  all  Ireland  in  his 
hands  ;  and,  assuredly,  they  wiio  attained 
promotion  Avere  not  slow  in  testifying  to 
what  quarter  they  owed  »their  gratitude. 
Some  of  that  mysterious  grandeur  that 
clung  to  the  old  religions  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  hover  round  the  acts  of  a  great 
government,  till  the  ministers,  like  pi-iests 
or  augurs,  appear  less  equals  and  fellow- 
men  than  stev/ards  and  dispensers  of  im- 
mense bounties  intimsted  to  their  keeping. 
There  was  about  Dunn's  manner  much  to 
foster  this  illusion.  He  was  a  blending  of 
mystery  with  the  deepest  humility,  but 
with  a  very  evident  desire  that  you  should 
neither  believe  one  nor  the  other.  It  was 
the  same  conscious  power  looming  through 
the  affected  modesty  of  his  pretensions 
that  offended  Lord  Glengariff,  and  made 
him  ii'ri table  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
him. 

Let  us  take  a  passing  glance  at  Lady 
Augusta.  And  why,  may  we  ask,  has  she 
taken  such  pains  about  her  toilet  to-day  ? 
Not  that  her  dress  is  unusually  rich  or 
costly,  but  she  has  evidently  made  a  study 
of  the  "  becoming,"  and  looks  positively 
handsome.  She  remembered  something  of 
a  fuchsia  in  her  hair,  long,  long  ago  ;  and 
now,  by  mere  caprice  of  course,  she  has  in- 
terwoven one  in  those  dark  clusters,  never 
glossier  nor  more  silky.  Her  calm,  cold 
features,  too,  have  caught  up  a  gentler  ex- 
pression, and  her  voice  is  softer  and  lower. 
Her  maid  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Lady 
Augusta  has  been  so  gracious  and  so 
thoughtful,  and  asked  about  her  poor  old 
sick  grandmother.  Well,  these  sunlights 
are  meant  to  show  what  the  coldest  land- 
scapes may  become  when  smiled  on  by 
brighter  skies  ! 

And  Sybclla.  Pale  and  melancholy,  and 
in  mourning,  she,  too,  has  caught  up  a 
sense  of  pleasure  at  the  coming  visit,  and 
a  faint  line  of  color  tinges  her  white  cheek. 
She  is  very  glad  that  Mr.  Dunn  is  expected. 
'*  She  has  to  thank  him  for  many  kind- 
nesses ;  his  prompt  replies  to  her  letters  ; 
his  good-nature  to  poor  Jack,  for  Avhom 
he  has   repeatedly   written    to   the    Horse 
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Guards  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  words  of  on- 
couragement  and  hope  lie  has  addressed  to 
herself.  Yes,  he  is,  indeed,  her  friend  ; 
perhaps  her  only  friend  in  the  world." 

And  now  they  are  met  in  the  drawing- 
room,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  some  sounds 
that  may  denote  the  great  man's  coming. 
The  three  windows  open  to  the  grornd  ; 
the  rich  sward,  spangled  here  and  there 
with  carnations  or  rich-scented  stocks, 
slopes  down  towai-d  a  little  river,  from  the 
bridge  over  which  a  view  is  caught  of  the 
Glengariff  road,  and  to  this  spot  each  has 
silently  loitered,  and,  as  listlessly,  turned 
back  again  without,  a  word. 

''We  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Dnnn,  Au- 
gusta, ain't  we  ?  "  asked  Tiord  Glengariff, 
as  if  the  thought  had  just  suddenly  struck 
him  for  the  first  time. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  gravely  ;  "  he  prom- 
ised us  his  company  to-day  at  dinner." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  to-day  he 
mentioned  ?"  said  he,  with  an  affected  in- 
difference in  his  tone. 

"  Miss  Kellett  can  inform  ns  with  cer- 
tainty." 

"He  said  Thursday,  and  in  time  for 
dinner,"  said  Sybclla,  not  a  little  puzzled 
by  this  by-play  of  assumed  forgetfulness. 

"The  man  who  makes  his  own  appoint- 
ments ought  to  keep  them.  1  am  five 
minutes  beyond  the  half  honr,"  said  Lord 
Glengariff,  as  ho  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  suspect  you  are  a  little  fast,"  ob- 
served Lady  Augusta. 

"  There  ! — I  think  I  heard  the  crack  of 
a  postilion's  whip,"  cried  Sybella,  as  she 
went  outside  the  window  to  listen.  Lady 
Augusta  followed,and  was  soon  at  her  side. 

"  You  appear  anxious  for  Mr.  Dunn's 
coming.  Is  he  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
yours,  Miss  Kellett?"  said  she,  with  a 
keen ,  quick  glance  of  her  dark  eyes. 

"He  was  the  kind  frieiid  of  my  father, 
when  he  lived,  and,  since  his  death,  he 
has  sliown  himself  not  less  mindful  of  me. 
^J'here — I  hear  the  horses  plainly  !  Can't 
you  hear  them  now.  Lady  Augusta  ?" 

"And  how  was  this  kindness  evidenced 
— in  your  own  case  I  mean  ?"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  not  heeding  her  question. 

"  By  advice,  by  counsel,  by  the  generous 
interference  which  procured  for  me  my 
present  station  here,  not  to  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  his  letters  to  me." 

"So  then  you  correspond  with  him?" 
asked  she,  reddening  suddenly. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  turning  her  eyes,  fully 
on  the  other.  And  thus  they  stood  for 
some  seconds,  when,  with  a  slight,  but 
very  slight  motion  of  impatience.  Lady 
Auo'usta  said. 


"  T  was  not  aware — I  mean,  I  don't  re- 
momher  your  having  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance to  me." 

"  I  should  have  done  so  if  T  thought  it 
could  have  had  any  interest  for  you,"  said 
Sybella,  calmly.  '^"  Oh,  there  is  the  car- 
riage coming  up  the  drive  ;  I  knew  I  wa.s 
not  mistaken." 

Lady  Augusta  made  no  reply,  but  return- 
i  ed  hastily  to  the  house.  Ik'lla  paused  for  a 
I  few  seconds,  and  followed  her. 
I  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Dunn's  carriage  seen 
i  approaching  the  little  bridge  over  the 
j  stream  than  Lord  Glengariff'  rang  to  order 
dinner. 

"  It  will  be  a  rebuke  he  well  merits,"  said 
[he,  "to  find  the  souji  on  the  table  as  he 
j  drives  up." 

There  Avas  something  more  than  a  mere 
I  movement  of  irritation  in  this;  his    lord- 
I  ship  regarded  it  as  a  fine  stroke  of  policy,  by 
!  which    Dunn's   arrival,    tinged   with  con- 
straint and  awkwardness,  should  place  that 
gentleman  at  a  disadvantage   during    the 
time  he  stayed.  Lord  Glengariff's  favorite 
theory  being,  that  "these  people  were  in- 
sufferable when  at  their  ease." 

Ah,  my  lord,  your  memory  was  pictur- 
ing the  poor  tutor  of  twenty  years  before, 
snubbed  and  scoffed  at  for  his  ungainly 
ways  and  ill-made  garments  —  the  man 
heavy  in  gait  and  awkv/ard  in  address, 
sulky  when  forgotten,  and  shy  when  spoken 
to — this  was  the  Davenport  Dunn  of  your 
thoughts  ;  there  the  very  door  ]te  used  to 
creep  through  in  bashful  confusion,  yonder 
the  side-table  where  he  dined  in  a  mockery 
of  consideration.  Little,  indeed,  Avere  you 
prepared  for  him  whose  assured  voice  was 
already  heard  outside  giving  orders  to  his 
servant,  and  who  now  entered  the  drawing- 
room  with  alltheeaseof  amanof  theworld. 

"  Ah,  Dunn,  most  happy  to  see  you  here. 
No  accident,  I  trust,  occurred  to  detain 
you,"  said  Lord  Glengariff,  meeting  him 
with  a  well-assumed  cordiality,  and  then, 
not  waiting  for  his  reply,  went  on  :  "  My 
daughter.  Lady  Augusta,  an  old  acquain- 
tance—  if  you  have  not  forgotten  her. 
Miss  Kellett  you  are  acquainted  with." 

Mr.  Dunn  bowed  twice,  and  deeply, 
before  Lady  Augusta,  and  then,  passing 
across  the  room,  shook  hands  warmly  with 
Sybella. 

"How  did  you  find  the  roads,  Dunn  ?" 
asked  his  lordship,  stili  fishing  about  for 
some  stray  word  of  ajiology ;  "  ratlier 
heavy,  I  fear,  at  this  season." 

"  Capital  roads,  my  lord,  and  excellent 
horses.  We  came  along  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  astonished  the  lumbering  posts 
of  the  continent." 
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"  Dinner,  ray  ]()r(],"  suid  the  butler, 
throwin<^  wide  the  iolding-tU)<)r.s. 

"  Will  you  give  Lady  Auyuslu  your  arm, 
Dunn  ?"  said  Lord  Cjiengariiil:",  as  he  oUer- 
ed  his  own  to  Miss  Kellett. 

"  We  have  changed  our  dinner-room, 
Mr.  Dunn,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  as  they 
walked  along  ;  thus  by  a  mere  word  sug- 
gesting "bygones  and  long  ago." 

"And  with  advanta^^e,  I  should  say," 
replied  he,  easily,  as  he  surveyed  the  spa- 
cious and  lofty  apartment  into  which  they 
had  just  entered.  "  The  old  dinner-room 
was  lovv-ceilinged  and  gloomy." 

"  Do  you  really  remember  it  ? "  asked 
she,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

*'  An  over-good  memory  has  accom]ianied 
me  through  life,  Lady  Augusta,"  said  he. 
And  then,  as  he  remarked  the  rising  color 
of  her  cheek,  quickly  added,  "It  is  rarely 
that  the  faculty  treats  me  to  such  grateful 
recollections  as  the  present." 

Lord  Glengariff's  tal)le  was  a  good  speci- 
men of  country-house  living.  All  the  ma- 
terials were  excellent,  and  the  cookery  rea- 
sonably good  ;  his  wine  was  exquisite — the 
years  and  epochs  connoisseurship  loves  to 
dwell  upon  ;  but  ]\[r.  Dunn  ate  sparingly 
and  drank  little.  He  had  passed  forty 
without  gourmand  tastes,  and  no  man  takes 
to  epicurism  after  that.  His  lordship  be- 
held, not  without  secret  dissatisfaction,  his 
curdicst  salmon  declined,  his  wonderful 
"  south-down  "  sent  away  scarcely  tasted, 
and,  horror  oi  horrors  !  saw  water  mixed 
with  his  18! 0  claret  as  if  it  were  a  "  little 
Bordeaux  wine  "  at  a  Swiss  table  d'liote. 

"  Mr.  Dunn  has  no  appetite  for  our 
■coarse  country  fare,  Augusta,"  said  Lord 
Glengariii ;  "  you  must  take  him  over  the 
cliffs,  to-morrow,  and  let  him  feel  the 
sharp  Glengariff  air.  There's  nothing  but 
hunger  for  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  say  tluit  I  ac- 
cept, with  gratitude,  the  projDosed  remedy, 
though  I  don't  acknowledge  a  just  cause 
for  it  ;  I  am  always  a  poor  eater." 

"  Tell  him  of  Beverley,  Augusta,  tell  him 
of  Beverley,"  said  my  lord. 

"  Oh,  it  was  simply  a  case  similar  to 
your  own,"  said  she,  hesitatingly,  "and,  in 
all  probability,  incurred  in  the  same  way. 
'J'he  duke  of  Beverley,  a  very  hard-worked 
man,  as  you  know,  always  at  Downing 
street  at  ten,  and  never  leaving  it  till  night, 
came  here  two  years  ago,  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  with  us,  and  although  hale  and  stout 
to  look  at,  could  eat  nothing — that  is,  he 
cared  for  nothing.  It  was  in  vain  Ave  put 
in  requisitioii  all  our  little  culinary  devices 
to  tempt  him  ;  he  sat  down  with  us,  and, 
like  yourself,  would  fain  persuade  us  that 


he  dined,  but  he  really  touched  nothing  ; 
and,  in  utter  des})air,  1  determined  to  try 
what  a  coui'se  of  open  air  and  exercise 
would  do." 

"  She  means  eight  hours  a  day  hard 
walking,  Dunn,"  chimed  in  Lord  Glen- 
gariff ;  "a  good  grouse-shooter's  pace,  too, 
and  cross  country." 

"Well,  confess  that  my  remedy  suc- 
ceeded," said  she,  triumphantly. 

"  That  it  did.  The  duke  wont  back  to 
town  lil'teen  years  younger.  IS'o  one  knew 
him  ;  the  queen  did  not  know  him.  And 
to  this  day  lie  says,  'Whenever  I'm  hipped 
or  out  of  sorts,  1  know  what  a  resource  I 
have  in  the  Glengariff'  heather.'" 

It  is  possible  that  Davenport  Dunn  lis- 
tened with  more  of  interest  to  this  little 
incident  because  the  hero  of  it  was  a  duke 
and  a  cabinet  minister. 

Assuredly  the  minor  ills  of  life,  the 
petty  stomachic  miseries,  and  such  like, 
are  borne  with  a  more  becoming  patience 
when  we  know  that  they  are  shared  by 
peers  and  great  folk.  Not  by  you,  valued 
reader,  nor  even  by  'lue — we  have  no  such 
weaknesses — but  by  the  Davenport  Dunns 
of  this  Avorld,  one  of  whom  we  are  now 
treating.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  feel  that 
he  not  only  had  a  ducal  ailment,  but  that 
he  was  to  be  cured  like  his  grace  !  And  so 
he  listened,  eagerly,  as  Lady  Augusta  went 
on  to  tell  of  the  various  localities,  strange 
and  unpronounceable,  that  they  used  to 
visit;  and  how  his  grace  loved  to  row 
across  such  an  arm  of  the  lake  ;  and  what 
delight  he  took  in  the  ascent  of  such  a 
mountain.  "  But  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself,  ]\Ir.  Dunn,"  said  she,  smiling, 
''and  I  now  engage  you  for  to-morrow, 
after  breakfast,"  And  with  that  she  rose, 
and,  accompanied  by  Sybella,  passed  into 
the  drawing-room.  Dunn  was  about  to 
follow,  when  Lord  Glengariff  called  out, 
"I'm  of  the  old  school,  Dunn,  and  must 
have  half  an  hour  with  my  bottle  before  I 
join  the  ladies." 

We  do  not  stop  to  explain — perhaps  we 
should  not  succeed  to  our  wishes  if  we 
tried — why  it  was  that  Dunn  was  more 
genial,  better  satisfied,  and  more  at  his 
ease  than  when  the  dinner  began,  but  so  it 
was  that  as  he  filled  the  one  glass  of  claret 
he  meant  to  indulge  in,  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  exaggerating  to  his  own  mind  the  dis- 
agreeables of  this  visit,  and  that  everybody 
was  kinder,  pleasanter,  and  more  natural 
than  he  had  expected. 

"Jesting  apart,  Dunn,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "Augusta  is  right.  Vvliat  you  re- 
quire is  rest — perfect  repose  ;  never  to  read 
or  write  a  letter  for  three  weeks,  not  look 
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at  a.  newspaper,  nor  receive  a  telej^^rapliic 
dispatcli.  Let  ns  try  if  Glengaritt"  cannot 
set  you  np.  The  fact  is,  we  can't  spare 
you.'" 

"  Your  opinion  is  too  flattering  by  half, 
my  lord  ;  but  really,  any  one — I  mean  any 
one  whose  views  are  honest,  and  whoso  in- 
tentions are  upright — can  complete  the 
work  I  have  begun.  There  is  no  secret — 
no  mystery  in  it." 

"■  Come,  come,  this  is  over  modest.  Yv^e 
all  know  that  your  head  alone  could  carry 
on  the  vast  number  of  these  great  schemes 
which  are  now  in  operation  among  us. 
Could  you  really  tell  the  exact  number  of 
com]ianics  of  Avhich  you  are  director  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  to  say  that  I  could,"  said 
Dunn,  smiling. 

'*  Of  course  you  couldn't.  It  is  marvel- 
ous, downright  marvelous,  how  you  get 
through  it.     You  rise  early,  of  course  ?" 

'^  Yes,  my  lord,  at  five,  summer  and 
winter  ;  light  my  own  fire,  and  sit  down  to 
the  desk  till  eight ;  by  that  time  I  have 
finished  my  correspondence  on  business 
topics.  I  then  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
little  dry  toast.  This  is  my  preparation 
for  questions  of  politics,  which  usually  oc- 
cupy me  till  cloven.  From  that  hour  till 
three  I  receive  deputations — heads  of  com- 
panies, and  such  like.  I  then  take  my 
ride,  weather  permitting,  and  usually  con- 
trive to  call  at  the  lodge,  till  nigh  dinner 
hour.  If  alone,  my  meal  is  a  frugal  one, 
and  soon  dispatched  ;  and  then  begins  the 
real  work  of  the  day.  A  short  nap  of 
twenty  minutes  refreshes  me,  and  I  address 
myself  with  energy  to  my  task.  In  these 
quiet  hours,  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted 
— for  I  admit  none,  not  one,  at  such  sea- 
sons— my  mind  is  clear  and  unclouded, 
and  I  can  work,  without  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
till  past  midnight ;  it  has  even  happened 
that  morning  has  broke  upon  me  without 
my  being  aware  of  it." 

*'  No  health,  no  constitution,  could 
stand  that,  Dunn,"  said  Lord  Glengariff, 
with  a  voice  artfully  modulated  to  imply 
deep  interest. 

"  Men  are  mere  relays  on  the  road  of 
life  ;  Avhen  one  sinks,  wearied  or  worn  out, 
a  fresh  one  comes  forth  ready  to  take  his 
place  in  the  traces." 

"  That  may  be — that  may  be,  in  the 
mass  of  cases,  but  there  are  exceptional 
men,  Dunn — men  who — men  in  fact,  whose 
faculties  have  such  an  adaptiveness  to  the 
age  we  live  in — do  you  perceive  my  mean- 
ing ? — men  of  the  situatimi,  as  the  French 
say."  Here  his  lordship  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  getting  upon  very  ticklish  ground, 
and  by  no  means  sure  how  he  was  to  get 


safely  back  again,  when,  with  a  violent 
plunge,  he  saicl,  "ThatfcHow  Washington 
was  one  of  those  men,  Louis  Napoleon  is 
another,  and  you — I  don't  hesitsite  to  say 
it — you  are  also  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean." 

])unn'3  pale  face  flushed  u})  as  he  mut- 
tered some  broken  words  of  dejireciating 
meaning. 

"The  circumstances,  I  am  aware,  arc 
different.  You  liave  not  to  revolutionize 
a  country,  but  you  have  undertaken  just 
as  hard  a  task  :  to  remodel  its  social  sfcatt; 
— to  construct  out  of  the  ruined  materials 
of  a  bankrupt  people  the  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  greatness.  Let  n-)  man 
tell  me,  sir,  that  tliis  is  not  a  bolder  efl'ort 
than  the  other.  Horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
as  poor  G rattan  used  to  say,  won't  aid  you 
here.  To  your  own  clear  liead,  and  your 
own  keen  intellect,  must  you  trust." 

"My  dear  lord,"  broke  in  Dunn,  in  a 
voice  not  devoid  of  emotion,  *'you  exag- 
gerate both  my  labor  and  my  capacity.  I 
saw  that  the  liolders  of  Irish  property  were 
not  the  owners,  and  I  determined  that  they 
should  be  so.  I  saw  that  the  ])eople  were 
improvident,  less  from  choice  than  neces- 
sity, and  I  gave  them  banks.  I  saw  land 
unproductive  for  wan.t  of  capital,  and  I  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  loans  for  drain- 
age ai\d  other  improvements.  I  perceived 
that  our  soil  and  our  climate  favor  certr.in 
species  of  cultivation,  and  as  certainly  deny 
some  others.  I  popularized  this  knowl- 
edge." _        • 

"And  you  call  this  nothing!  Why, 
sir,  Avhere's  the  statesman  can  point  to  such 
a  list  of  legislative  acts  ?  Peel  himself  has 
left  no  such  legacy  behind  him." 

"All,  my  lord,  this  is  too  flattering — too 
flattering  by  half."  And  Dunn  sipped 
his  wine  and  looked  down.  *•  By  the  way, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  'Miow 
has  my  recommendation  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Kellett  succeeded  ?" 

"  A  very  remarkable  young  Avoman — a 
singularly-gifted  person  iiuleed,"  said  the 
old  lord,  pomi)Ously.  "Some  of  her  ideas 
ai'o  tinctured,  it  is  true,  with  that  canting 
philanthropy  Ave  are  just  now  infected  with 
— that  tendency  to  discover  all  the  virtue 
in  rags  and  all  the  vice  in  pur})le  ;  but, 
with  this  abatement  to  her  utilitv,  I  must 


;ay  she  possesses  a  very  high  order  of  mind. 

she  comes  of  a  good  familv,  doesn't  she  ?" 
"None   better.     The   Kelletts   of  Kel- 

lett's  Court  Avere  equal    to  any  gentry  in 

this  countv. " 

"And  left  totally  destitute  ?" 

"A  mere  wreck  of  the  property  remains, 

and  even  that  is  so  cumbered  with  claims 
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and  so  involved  in  l;iw,  lliat  I  scarcely  dure 
to  say  that  they  have  an  ucu'o  they  can  cull 
their  own.'" 

"Poor  girl.  A.  hard  ease — a  very  luird 
ease.  We  like  lier  much,  Dunn.  My 
dau:;;hter  finds  her  very  conipanionahle ; 
her  services,  in  a  business  point  of  view, 
are  inestimable.  All  those  reports  you 
have  seen  are  hers,  all  those  drawings  made 
by  her  hand." 

"■  I  am  aware,  my  lord,  how  much  zeal 
and  intelligence  she  lias  displayed,"  said 
Dunn,  who  had  no  desire  to  let  the  con- 
versalion  glide  into  the  great  Glengariff 
scheme,  '"'and  I  am  also  aware  how  grate- 
fully she  feels  the  kindness  she  has  met 
with  under  this  roof." 

"That  is  as  it  should  he,  Dunn,  and  I 
am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  It  is  in  no  spirit 
of  self-praise  I  say  it,  but  in  simple  justice 
— we  do — my  daughter  and  myself,  both  of 
ns — do  endeavor  to  make  her  feel  that  her 
position  is  less  that  of  dependent  than — 
than — companion. " 

*■' I  should  have  expected  nothing  less 
from  your  lordship  nor  Lady  Augusta," 
said  Dunn,  gravely. 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  you  knew  Augusta  former- 
ly; you  can  appreciate  her  high-minded 
and  generous  eharacl".er,  though  I  think  she 
was  a  more  child  when  you  saw  her  first." 

"Very  young  indeed,  my  lord,"  said 
Dunn,  coloring  faintly. 

"  She  is  exactly,  however,  what  she  then 
promised  to  be — an  Arden,  a  genuine  Ar- 
den,  sir  ;  no  deceit,  no  double  ;  frank,  out- 
spoken ;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  our 
age  of  mock  courtesy,  but  a  noble-hearted 
girl,  and  one  fit  to  adorn  any  station. " 

There  was  an  honest,  earnest  sincerity 
in  the  old  lord's  manner  that  made  Dunn 
listen  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  he 
uttered,  though  in  his  heart  the  epithet 
girl,  as  applied  to  Lady  Augusta,  seemed 
somewhat  ill  chosen. 

"I  see  you  take  no  wine,  so  that,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  we'll  join  the 
ladies." 

"Your  lordship  was  good  enough  to  tell 
me  that  I  was  to  make  myself  perfectly  at 
home  here  ;  may  I  begin  at  once  to  avail  my- 
self of  your  kindness,  and  say  that  for  this 
evening  I  beg  to  retire  early  ?  I  have  a 
numljer  of  letters  to  read,  and  some  to 
answer." 

"  Really,  Lady  Augusta  will  feel  rpiite 
offended  if  you  slight  her  tea-table." 

"  Nay,  my  lord.  It  is  only  for  this 
evening,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  my 
excuses  becomingly." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  please,"  said  the  old 
lord,  with  a  rather  stiff  courtesy. 


'•  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  thank  you.  I 
assure  you  it  is  very  rarely  the  sac-rifice  to 
duty  costs  me  so  keenly.     Good-night." 


CIIAPTEIi   XXX VIL 

"  A   MAN  IN  REQUEST." 

The  bountifully-Spread  breakfast-table  of 
the  following  morning  was  not  destined  to 
be  graced  by  Mr.  Dunn's  presence.  A 
clerk  had  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
with  a  mass  of  correspondence  from  Dub- 
lin, and  a  Government  messenger  armed 
with  an  ominous-looking  red  box,  came 
post  haste  about  an  hour  later,  while  a  re- 
quest for  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  own  room  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Dunn  was  not  to  make 
his  appearance  in  public. 

"This  savors  of  downright  slavery,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  whose  morning  toilet  was 
admirably  devised. 

"  To  me  it  savors  of  downright  hum- 
bug," said  Lord  Glengariff,  pettishly. 
^'jSFo  one  shall  tell  me  th;it  a  man  has  not 
time  to  eat  his  meals  like  a  gentleman.  A 
secretary  of  state  doesn't  give  himself 
such  airs.  Why,  I  protest,  here  comes  an- 
other courier  !  what  can  this  fellow  be?" 

"A  messenger  from  the  Home-office  has 
just  arrived  for  Mr.  Dunn,"  said  Miss  Kel- 
lett.  entering  the  room. 

"Our  little  cottage  is  become  like  a 
house  in  AVhitehall  gardens,"  said  Lord 
Glengariff,  angrily.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
we  ought  to  feel  excessively  flattered  by 
the  notoriety  the  newspajiers  are  certain  to 
accord  us." 

"Mr.  Dunn  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
any  of  us,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  compas- 
sionately. 

"  I  suspect  he'd  not  agree  with  you," 
said  his  lordship,  bitterly.  "I  rather  opine 
that  Mr.  Dunn  has  another  and  a  very 
different  estimate  of  his  present  position." 

*•'  Such  a  life  is  certainly  not  enviable. 
Perhaps  I'm  wrong,  though,"  said  she, 
quickly;  "Miss  Kellett  does  not  seem  of 
my  mind." 

Sybella  blushed  slightly,  and,  in  some 
embarrassment,  said,  "  Certain  minds  find 
their  best  happiness  in  great  labor  ;  Mr. 
Dunn's  may  be  one  of  these." 

"  Pulteney  found  time  for  a  cast  with 
the  hounds,  and  Charles  Fox  had  leisure 
for  his  rubber  of  whist.  It  is  these  modern 
fellows  have  introduced  the  notion  that 
'the  House'  is  like  a  'mill  at  Manches- 
ter.' There  goes  one  with  his  dispatches," 
cried  he,  as  a  mounted  messenger  rode  off 
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from  the  door.  "  I'd  wager  a  trifle  that  if 
they  never  came  to  liand  the  work!  would 
just  jog  on  its  course  as  pleasantly,  and 
no  one  the  worse  for  tlie  mishap." 

"AVith  ^Tr.  Dunn's  compliments,  my 
lord,"  said  a  servant,  placing  several  open 
letters  on  the  table;  'Mie  thought  your 
lordship  would  like  to  see  the  latest  news 
from  the  Crimea." 

AVhile  Jjord  Giengai-iff  took  out  his  spec- 
tacles his  face  grew  crimson,  and  he  seemed 
barely  able  to  restrain  a  burst  of  passion- 
ate indignation.  As  the  servant  closed  the 
door  he  could  na  longer  contain  himself, 
but  broke  out  :  "Just  fancy  their  sending 
off  these  dispatches  to  this  fellow  Dunn. 
Here  am  I,  an  Irish  peer,  of  as  good  blood 
and  ancient  family  as  any  in  my  country, 
and  I  might  as  well  expect  to  hear  Buck- 
ingham Palace  was  fitted  up  for  my  town 
residence  when  next  I  went  to  London,  as 
look  for  an  attention  of  this  sort.  If  I 
hadn't  it  here  under  my  own  eyes,  and  saw 
the  address,  'Davenport  Dunn,  Esq.,'  'on 
her  Majesty's  service,'  I'd  say  flatly  it  was 
impossible." 

'"May  I  read  some  of  them?"  asked 
Lady  Augusta,  wishing  by  any  means  to 
arrest  this  torrent  of  angry  attack. 

"'  Yes,  read  away,"  cried  he,  laying  down 
his  spectacles.  '•  Miss  Kellett,  too,  may 
indulge  her  curiosity,  if  she  has  any,  about 
the  war." 

"  I  have  a  dearer  interest  at  stake  there," 
said  Sybella,  blushing. 

"I  see  little  here  we  have  not  already 
read  in  the  Times,"  said  Lady  Augusta, 
perusing  the  paper  before  her.  "  The  old 
story  of  rifle-pits,  sorties  against  working 
parties,  the  severity  of  the  duty,  and  the 
badness  of  the  commissariat." 

•'This  is  interesting,"  broke  in  Sybella. 
-'  It  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of 
some  one  high  in  command.  It  says  :  '  The 
discontent  of  our  allies  increases  every 
day,  and  as  every  post  from  France  only 
repeats  how  unpopular  the  war  is  in  that 
country,  I  foresee  that  nothing  short  of 
some  great  fait  cFanncs,  in  which  the 
French  shall  have  all  the  glory,  will  induce 
the  Imperial  Government  to  continue  the 
struggle.  The  satisfaction  felt  in  France 
at  the  attacks  of  the  English  journals  on 
our  own  army,  its  generalship,  and  its  or- 
ganization, are  already  wearing  out,  and 
they  look  now  for  some  higher  stimulant 
to  the  national  vanity.' " 

''Who  writes  this?"  cried  Lord  Gl'en- 
gariff,  eagerly. 

"The   name   is   not   given,"   said    she. 
"The    dispatch   goes    on   merely   to  say, 
'Your   lordship    would   do    well    to    give 
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these  words  the  consideration  they  seem 
to  deserve.'  liut  here  again,  'the  coolness 
of  the  marsind  increases,  and  our  inter- 
course is  neither  frank  nor  confidential.'  " 
"All  this  sounds  badly,"  said  Lord 
Glengariff.  "Our  only  progress  would 
seem  to  be  in  ill-will  with  our  ally.  I  sup- 
pose the  end  of  it  will  be,  we  shall  be  left 
to  continue  the  struggle  alone." 

"  Would  that  it  were  so,"  burst  in  Sy- 
bella. "A  great  orator  said  t'other  dTiy 
in  the  House,  that  coalitions  were  fatal — 
Englishmen  never  liked  them.  He  only 
spoke  of  those  alliances  where  parties  agree 
to  merge  their  differences  and  unite  for 
some  common  object;  but  far  more  peril- 
ous are  the  coalitions  whei'e  nations  com- 
bine, the  veiy  contest  that  they  wage  be- 
ing a  field  to  evoke  ancient  rivalries  and 
smoldering  jealousies.  I'd  rather  see  our 
little  army  alone,  with  its  face  to  the  foe 
and  its  back  to  the  sea,  than  I'd  read  of 
our  entrance  into  Sebastopol  side  by  side 
with  the  legions  of  France." 

The  passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment had  carried  her  away,  and  she  grew 
pale  and  heart-sick  at  her  unwonted  bold- 
ness as  she  finished. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Dunn  may  be  able  to  benefit 
by  your  opinions  on  sti'ategy,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  as  she  rose  from  the  table. 

"What  was  it  Lady  Augusta  said?" 
cried  Lord  Glengariff,  as  she  left  the  room. 
"  I  scarcely  heard  her  aright,  my  lord," 
said  Sybllea,  whoso  f;ice  was  now  crimson. 
It  was  the  first  moment  in  her  life  in 
which  dependence  had  e::posed  her  to 
insult,  and  she  could  not  collect  her  facul- 
ties, or  know  what  to  do. 

"These  things,"  said  Lord  Glengariff, 
pushing  the  dispatches  contemptuously 
away,  "add  nothing  to  our  knowledge. 
That  writer  in  the  Times  gives  us  every- 
thing we  want  to  know,  and  gives  it  better 
too.  Send  them  back  to  Dunn,  and  ascer- 
tain, if  you  can,  when  we  are  likely  to  see 
him.  I  want  him  to  come  down  to  the 
bay  ;  he  ought  to  see  the  harbor  and  the 
coast.  Manage  this,  Miss  Kellett — not 
from  ine,  of  course,  but  in  your  OAvn  way — 
and  let  me  know." 

Lord  Glengariff  now  left  the  room,  and 
Sybella  was  once  more  deep  in  the  dis- 
patches. 

Dry  and  guarded  as  they  were — formal, 
with  all  the  stamp  of  official  accuracy — 
they  yet  told  of  the  greatest  and  grandest 
struggle  of  our  age.  It  was  a  true  war  of 
Titans,  with  the'  v/hole  world  for  specta- 
tors. The  splendid  heroism  of  our  army 
seemed  even  eclipsed  by  the  unbroken  en- 
durance of  daily  hardship — that  stern  and 
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nneomplaining  courage  tliat  faced  death 
in  cold  blood,  and  marched  to  tlie  fatal 
trenches  with  the  steadfast  tramp  of  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

"  No  conscript  soldiers  ever  bore  them- 
selves thus,"  cried  she,  in  ecstasy,  "  These 
are  the  traits  of  personal  gallantry — not 
the  disciplined  bravery  that  comes  of  the 
serried  file  and  the  roll  of  the  drum." 

With  all  her  anxieties  for  his  fate,  she 
gloried  to  think  "dear  Jack"  was  there — 
that  ho  was  bearing  his  share  of  their  hard- 
shi})s,  and  reaping  his  share  of  their  glory. 
And  oh  !  if  she  could  but  read  mention  of 
his  name — if  she  could  hear  of  him  quoted 
for  some  act  of  gallantry,  or,  better  still, 
some  trait  of  humanity  and  kindness — that 
he  had  rescued  a  wounded  comrade,  or 
succored  some  poor  maimed  and  forlorn 
enemy  ! 

How  hard  was  it  for  her  on  that  morn- 
ing, full  of  these  themes,  to  address  her- 
self to  the  daily  routine  of  her  work.  The 
grand  panorama  of  war  continued  to  unroll 
itself  before  her  eyes,  and  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  the  contending  armies  revealed 
itself  like  a  picture  before  her.  The  won- 
drous achievements  she  had  read  ot  re- 
minded her  of  those  old  histories  which 
had  been  the  delight  of  her  childhood,  and 
she  gloried  to  think  that  the  English  race 
was  the  same  in  daring  and  chivalry  as  it 
had  shown  itself  centiiries  back  ! 

She  tried  hard  to  persuade  herself  that 
the  peaceful  triumphs  of  art,  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  science,  were  liner  and  grander 
developments  of  human  nature  ;  but  with 
all  her  ingenuity  they  seemed  inglorious 
and  poor  beside  the  splendid  displays  of 
heroism. 

"And  now  to  my  task,"  said  she,  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  folded  up  the  map  of  the 
Crimea,  on  which  she  was  tracing  the 
events  of  the  war. 

Her  work  of  that  morning  was  the  com- 
pletion of  a  little  "  Memoir  "  of  Glengarifl 
and  its  vicinity,  written  in  that  easy  and 
popular  style  which  finds  acceptance  in 
our  periodicals,  and  meant  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  great  scheme  for  whose  accom- 
plishment a  company  was  to  be  formed. 
Lord  Glengariff  Avished  this  sketch  should 
be  completed  while  Dunn  was  still  th.ere, 
so  that  it  might  be  shown  him,  and.  his 
opinion  be  obtained  upon  it. 

Never  had  her  task  seemed  so  difficult — 
never  so  uncongenial ;  and  though  she  la- 
bored hard  to  summon  up  all  her  former  in- 
terest in  the  great  enterprise,  her  thoughts 
would  stray  away,  in  spite  of  her,  to  the 
indented  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
wild  and  swelling  plains  around   Sebasto- 


|)ol.  Determined  to  see  if  change  of  place 
might  not  eifect  some  change  of  thought, 
she  carried  her  pai)ers  to  a  little  summer- 
house  on  the  river-side,  and  once  more  ad- 
dressed herself,  resolutely,  to  her  work. 
With  an  energy  that  rarely  failed  her,  she 
soon  overcame  the  little  distraction,  and 
wrote  away  rapidly  and  with  ease.  She  at 
last  reached  that  stage  in  her  essay  where, 
having  enumerated  all  the  advantages  of 
the  locality,  she  desired  to  show  how  noth- 
ing was  wanting  to  complete  its  celebrity 
and  recognition  but  the  touch  of  some  of 
those  great  fimincial  magicians  whose  great 
privilege  it  is  to  develop  the  wealth  and 
augment  the  resources  of  their  fellow-men. 
She  dwelt  earnestly  and,  indeed,  elocpient- 
ly  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  She  knew 
it  in  every  varying  aspect  of  its  coloring, 
and  she  lingered  over  a  description  of  which 
the  reality  had  so  often  captivated  her. 
Still,  even  here,  the  fostering  hand  of  taste 
might  yet  contribute  much.  The  stone 
pine  and  the  ilex  would  blend  favorably 
with  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  ash  and  the 
hazel,  and  many  a  fine  point  of  view  was 
still  all  but  inaccessible  for  want  of  a  foot- 
path. How  beautifully,  too,  would  the 
tasteful  cottage  of  some  true  lover  of  the 
picturesque  peep  from  amidst  the  ever- 
green oaks  that  grew  down  to  the  very 
shore.  While  she  wrote,  a  shadow  fell 
over  her  paper.  She  looked  up,  and  saw 
Mr.  Dunn.  He  had  strolled  by  accident 
to  the  spot,  and  entered  unperceived  by 
her. 

"  What  a  charming  place  you  have  cho- 
sen for  your  study.  Miss  Kellett,"  said  he, 
seating  himself  at  the  table.  "  Not  but  I 
believe,"  continued  he,  "that  when  once 
deeply  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  one  takes  lit- 
tle account  of  surrounding  objects.  Pas- 
torals have  been  composed  in  garrets,  and 
our  greatest  romancer  wrote  some  of  his 
most  thrilling  scenes  amid  the  noise  ^nd 
common-place  interruptions  of  a  court  of 
sessions." 

"Such  labors  as  mine,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing, "  neither  require  nor  deserve  the  ben- 
efit of  a  chosen  spot." 

"  You  are  engaged  upon  Glengariff," 
said  he  ;  "  am  I  at  liberty  to  look  ?"  And 
he  took  the  paper  from  the  table  as  he 
spoke.  At  first  he  glanced  half  carelessly 
at  the  lines,  but  as  he  read  on  he  became 
more  attentive,  and  at  last,  turning  to  the 
opening  pages,  he  read  with  marked  eax-- 
nestness  and  care. 

"You  have  done  this  very  well — admi- 
rably well,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  it  down,? 
"  but  shall  I  be  forgiven  if  I  make  an  un' 
gracious  speech  ?  " 
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"  Say  on,"  said  she,  smiling  good-na- 
turedly. 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "you  are  pleading  an  impossible 
cause.  They  who  suggested  it  were  moved 
by  the  success  of  those  great  enterprises 
which  every  day  develops  axound  us,  and 
which,  by  the  magic  word  *  company,'  as- 
sume vitality  and  consistence  ;  they  spec- 
ulated on  immense  profits  just  as  they 
could  compute  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 
It  demanded  so  much  skill  and  no  more. 
You — I  have  no  need  that  you  should  tell 
me  so — were  actuated  by  very  different 
motives.  You  wanted  to  benefit  a  poor 
and  neglected  peasantry,  to  disseminate 
among  them  the  blessings  of  comfort  and 
civilization  ;  you  were  eager-  for  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  project,  they  for  its  gain." 

"  But  why,  as  a  mere  speculation,  should 
it  be  a  failure  ?"  broke  she  in. 

"  There  are  too  many  reasons  for  such  a 
result,"  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
'■'  Suffice  it  if  I  give  you  only  one.  We 
Irish  are  not  in  favor  just  now.  While  we 
were  troublesome  and  rebellious,  there  was 
an  interest  attached  to  us — we  were  dan- 
gerous ;  and  even  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
English  press  tliere  lurked  a  secret  terror 
of  some  great  convulsion  here  which  should 
shake  the  entire  empire.  We  are  prosper- 
ous now,  and  no  longer  picturesque.  Our 
better  fortune  lias  robbed  us  of  the  two 
claims  we  used  to  have  on  English  sympa- 
thy ;  we  are  neither  droll  nor  ragged,  and 
so  they  can  neither  laugh  at  our  Immor 
nor  sneer  at  our  wretchedness.  Will  not 
these  things  show  you  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  fashionable  ?  I  say  this  to 
you  ;  to  Lord  GlengarifE  I  will  speak  an- 
other language.  I  will  tell  him  that  his 
scheme  will  not  attract  speculators.  I 
myself  cannot  advocate  it.  I  never  link 
my  name  with  defeats.  He  will  be,  of 
course,  indignant,  and  we  shall  part  on 
bad  terms.  He  is  not  the  first  I  have  re- 
fused to  make  rich." 

There  was  a  tone  of  haughty  assumption 
in  the  way  he  spoke  these  words  that  as- 
tonished Sybella,  who  gazed  at  him. with- 
out speaking. 

'^  Are  you  happy  here  ?"  asked  he,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  have  been  so  up  to 
this—" 

"  In  short,  until  I  had  robbed  you  of  an 
illusion,"  said  he,  interrupting  her.  "  Ah  ! 
how  many  a  pang  do  these  '  awakenings ' 
cost  us  in  life  ! "  muttered  he,  half  to  him- 
self. "'  Every  one  has  his  ambitions  of 
one  sort  or  other,  and  fancies  his  goal  the 
true  one  ;   but  his   fi'ith    once  disturbed. 


how  hard  it  is  to  address  himself  earnestly 
to  another  creed  !" 

*'If  it  be  duty,"  broke  she  in,  '^and  if 
we  have  the  consciousness  of  an  honest 
breast  and  a  right  intention — " 

"That  is  to  say,  if  we  gain  a  verdict  in 
the  court  where  we  ourselves  sit  as  judge," 
said  he,  with  a  suddenness  that  surprised 
her.  "I,  for  instance,  have  my  own 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  just ;  am  I  quite 
sure  it  is  yours  f  I  see  certain  anomalies 
in  our  social  condition,  great  hardships, 
heavy  wrongs  ;  if  I  address  myself  to  cor- 
rect them,  am  I  so  certain  that  others  will 
concur  with  me  ?  The  battle  of  life,  like 
every  other  conflict,  is  one  in  which  to 
sustain  the  true  cause  one  must  do  many  a 
cruel  tning.  It  is  only  at  last,  when  suc- 
cess has  crowned  all  your  efforts,  that  the 
world  condescends  to  say  you  have  done 
well." 

"  You,  of  all  men,  can  afford  to  awaii 
this  judgment  patiently." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  of  meV  asked 
he,  eagerly. 

"  Because,  so  long  as  I  can  remember,  1 
have  seen  your  name  associated  with  ob- 
jects of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  and  not 
these  alone,  but  with  every  great  enterprise 
that  might  stimulate  the  efforts  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country." 

"  Some  might  say  that  personal  objects 
alone  influenced  me,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"How  poor  and  narrow-minded  would 
be  such  a  judgment,"  replied  she,  warmly. 
"  There  is  an  earnestness  in  high  purpose 
no  self-seeking  could  ever  counterfeit." 

"  That  is  true — quite  true,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  are  you  so  certain  that  the  world  makes 
the  distinction  ?  Does  not  the  vulgar  esti- 
mate confound  the  philanthropist  with  the 
speculator  ?  I  say  this  with  sorroAV,"  said 
he,  painfully,  ''  for  I  myself  am  the  victim 
of  this  very  injustice."  He  paused  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  rising,  he  said, 
"Let  us  stroll  along  the  river-side;  we 
have  both  worked  enough  for  the  day." 
She  arose  at  once,  and  followed  him.  *'  It 
is  ever  an  ungracious  theme — oneself," 
said  he,  as  they  walked  along;  "but, 
somehow,  I  am  compelled  to  talk  to  you, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  confidentially." 
He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  went  on  : 
''  There  was,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
regency,  a  man  named  Law,  who,  by  dint 
of  deep  study  and  much  labor,  arrived  at 
the  discovery  of  a  great  financial  scheme, 
so  vast,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  complete 
was  it,  that  not  only  was  it  able  to  rescue 
the  condition  of  the  state  from  bankruptcy, 
but  it  disseminated  thi'o>igh   ■^-he    trading 
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classes  of  the  naiion  tlic  sound  ])i-ii)ciples 
of  credit  on  wliich  ;ilonc  commerce  can  be 
based.  ]S[o>y  this  man — a  man  of  iinqncs- 
tionable  genius  and — if  benefits  to  one's 
species  gave  a  jnst  title  to  the  name — a 
phihmthropist — lived  to  see  the  great  dis- 
covery he  had  made  prostituted  to  the 
basest  arts  of  sclieming  speculators.  From 
tlie  prince,  who  was  his  patron,  to  the 
humblest  agent-  of  the  Bourse,  he  met 
nothing  but  duplicity,  falsehood,  and 
treachery,  and  he  ended  in  being  driven  in 
shame  and  ignominy  from  the  land  he  liad 
succeeded  in  rescuing  from  impending 
ruin  !  You  will  say  that  the  j^eople  and 
the  age  explain  much  of  this  base  ingrati- 
tude, but  believe  me,  nations  and  eras  are 
wonderfully  alike.  The  good  and  evil  of 
this  world  go  on  repeating  themselves  in 
cycles  with  a  marvelous  regularity.  The 
fate  which  befell  Law  may  overtake  any 
who  will  endeavor  to  imitate  him  ;  there  is 
but  one  condition  which  can  avert  this 
catastrophe,  and  that  is  success.  Law  had 
too  long  deferred  to  provide  for  his  own 
security.  Too  much  occupied  with  his 
grand  joroblem,  he  had  made  himself 
neither  rich  nor  great,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  adversity  came  no  barriers  of 
wealth  or  poAvcr  stood  between  him  and 
his  enemies.  Had  he  foreseen  this  catas- 
trophe— had  he  anticipated  it — he  might 
have  so  dovetailed  his  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  State,  that  attack  upon  one 
involved  the  fate  of  the  other.  But  Law 
did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  made  friends 
of  princes,  and  with  the  fortune  that  at- 
taches to  such  friendships,  he  fell  !  "  For 
some  minutes  he  walked  along  at  her  side 
without  speaking,  and  then  resumed  : 
^'  With  all  these  facts  before  me,  I,  too, 
see  that  Law's  fate  may  be  my  own  ! " 

"  But  have  you — "  When  she  had  gone 
thus  far,  Sybella  stopped  and  blushed 
deeply,  unable  to  continue. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  answering  what  might 
have  been  her  words — "yes,  it  was  my  am- 
bition to  have  been  to  Ireland  what  Law 
was  to  France — not  what  calumny  and  in- 
justice have  pictured  him,  remember,  but 
the  great  I'eformer,  the  great  financier,  the 
great  philanthropist — to  make  this  faction- 
torn  land  a  great  and  united  nation.  To 
develop  the  resources  of  the  richest  coun-* 
try  in  Europe  was  no  mean  ambition,  and 
he  who  even  aspired  to  it  was  worthy  of  a 
better  recompense  than  attack  and  insult." 

"  I  have  seen  none  of  these,"  broke  she 
in.  •'  Lideed,  so  long  as  I  remember,  T 
can  call  to  mind  only  eulogies  of  your  zeal, 
praises  of  your  intelligence,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  your  designs." 


"  'IMiere  are  such,  howevei',"  said  he, 
gloomily;  "they  are  the  first  low  mur- 
murings,  too,  of  a  storm  that  will  come  in 
full  force  hereafter  !  Let  it  come,"  mut- 
tered he,  below  his  breath.  "  If  I  am  to 
fall,  it  shall  be  like  Samson,  and  the  temple 
shall  fall  with  me." 

Sybella  did  not  catch  his  words,  but  the 
look  of  his  features  as  he  spoke  them  made 
her  almost  shudder  with  terror. 

"Let  us  turn  back,"  said  she;  "it  is 
growing  late." 

Without  speaking,  Dunn  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  cottage,  and  walked  along 
in  deep  thought. 

"  Mr.  Hankes  has  come,  sir," said  Dunn's 
servant,  as  he  reached  the  door.  And 
without  even  a  word,  Dunn  hastened  to  his 
own  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

MR.  DAVENPORT  DUNN  IN  KORE  MOODS  THAN  ONE. 

Although  Mr.  Hankes  performs  no  very 
conspicuous  part  in  our  story,  he  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  Hermitage  with  a  degree 
of  pomp  and  circumstance  which  demand 
mention.  With  our  reader's  kind  leave, 
therefore,  we  mean  to  devote  a  very  brief 
chapter  to  that  gentleman  and  his  visit. 

As  in  great  theaters  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  to  whose  peculiar  skill  and  ability 
are  confided  all  the  details  of  "spectacle," 
all  those  grand  effects  of  panoramic  splen- 
dor which  in  a  measure  make  the  action  of 
the  drama  subordinate  to  the  charms  of 
what,  more  properly,  ought  to  be  mere  ac- 
cessories, so  modern  si)ecu]ation  has  called 
to  its  aid  its  own  special  machinists  and 
decorators — a  gifted  order  of  men,  capable 
of  surrounding  the  dryest  and  least  pi'omis- 
ing  of  enterprises  with  all  the  pictorial  at- 
tractions and  attractive  graces  of  the  "  bal- 
let." 

If  it  be  a  question  of  a  harbor  or  dock 
company,  the  prospectus  is  headed  with  a 
colored  print,  wherein  tall  three-deckers 
mingle  with  close-reefed  cutters,  their  gay 
buntings  fluttering  in  the  breeze  as  the 
light  waves  dance  around  the  bows  ;  from 
the  sea  beneath  to  the  clouds  above  all  is 
motion  and  activity — meet  emblems  of  the 
busy  shore  where  commerce  lives  and 
thrives.  If  it  be  a  building  speculation, 
the  architecture  is  but  the  background  of 
a  brilliant  "mall,"  where  splendid  equip- 
ages and  caracoling  riders  figure,  with  gaj'' 
parasols  and  sleek  poodles  intermixed. 

One  "buys  in"  to  these  stocks  with 
feelings  far  above  "five  per  cent. "     A  sense 
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of  the  happiness  diffused  among  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures — the  "  bless- 
ings of  civilization,"  as  we  like  to  call  the 
extension  of  cotton  prints — cheer  and  ani- 
mate us  ;  and  while  laying  out  our  money 
advantageously, we  are  crediting  our  liearts 
with  a  large  balance  on  the  score  of  phi- 
lanthropy. To  foster  this  commendable 
tendency,  to  feed  the  tastes  of  those  who 
love,  so  to  say,  to  "shoot  at  fortune  with 
both  barrels,"  an  order  of  men  arose,  cun- 
ning in  all  the  devices  of  advertisement, 
learned  in  the  skill  of  capitals,  and  adroit 
in  illustrations. 

Of  these  was  Mr.  Hankes.  Originally 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  George  Robins, 
he  was  imported  into  Ireland  by  Mr.  Da- 
venport Dunn  as  his  chief  man  of  business 
— the  Grand  Vizier  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies and  all  industrial  speculations. 

If  Doctor  Pangloss  was  a  good  man 
for  knowing  what  wickedness  was,  Mr. 
Hankes  might  equally  pretend  to  skill  in 
all  enterprises,  since  he  had  experienced 
for  a  number  of  years  every  species  of  fail- 
ure and  defeat.  The  description  of  his 
residences  would  fill  half  a  column  of  a 
newspaper.  They  ranged  from  Brompton 
to  Boulogne,  and  took  in  everything  from 
Wilton  Crescent  to  St.  John's  Wood.  He 
had  done  a  little  of  everything,  too,  from 
*'  chief  commissioner  to  the  Isthmus  " — we 
never  heard  of  what  isthmus — to  parlia- 
mentary agent  for  the  friends  of  Jewish 
emancipation.  With  a  quickness  that 
rarely  deceived  him,  Dunn  saw  his  capa- 
bilities. He  regarded  him  as  fio-htina:  foi'- 
tune  so  bravely  with  all  the  odds  against 
him,  that  he  ventured  to  calculate  what 
such  a  man  might  be,  if  favorably  placed  in 
the  world.  The  fellow  who  could  bring 
down  his  bird  with  a  battered  old  flint 
musket  might  reasonably  enoygh  distin- 
guish himself  if  armed  with  an  Enfield 
rifle.  The  venture  was  not,  however, 
entirely  successful  ;  for  though  Hankes 
proved  himself  a  very  clever  fellow,  he  was 
only  really  great  under  difficulties.  It  was 
with  the  crash  of  falling  fortunes  around 
him — amidst  debt,  bankruptcy,  executions, 
writs,  and  arrests — Hankes  rose  above  his 
fellows,  and  displayed  all  the  varied  re- 
sources of  his  fertile  genius.  The  Spartan 
vigor  of  his  mind  assorted  but  badly  with 
prosperity,  and  Hankes  waxed  fat  and  in- 
dolent, affected  gorgeous  waistcoats  and 
chains,  and  imperceptibly  sank  down  to  the 
level  of  those  decorative  arts  we  have  just 
alluded  to.  The  change  was  curious  :  it 
was  as  though  Gferard  or  Gordon  Gumming 
should  have  given  up  lion-hunting  and 
taken  to  teach  piping  bullfinches  ! 


Every  venture  of -Davenport  Dunn  was 
prosperous.  All  his  argosies  were  borne  on 
favoring  winds,  and  Hankes  saw  iiis  great 
defensive  armor  hung  up  to  rust  and  to 
rot.  Driven  in  some  measure,  therefore, 
to  cut  out  his  path  in  life,  he  invented  that 
grand  and  gorgeous  school  of  enterprise 
whose  rashness  and  splendor  crush  into 
insignificance  all  the  puny  attempts  of 
common-place  speculators.  He  only  talk- 
ed millions — thousands  he  ignored.  He 
would  accept  of  no  names  on  the  direction 
of  his  schemes  save  the  very  highest  in 
rank.  If  he  crossed  the  Channel,  his  haste 
required  a  special  steamer.  If  he  went  by 
rail,  a  special  train  awaited  him.  The  or- 
dinary world,  moving  along  at  its  tortoise 
pace,  was  shocked  at  the  meteor  course  that 
every  now  and  then  shot  across  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  felt  humiliated  in  their  own 
hearts  by  the  comparison. 

Four  smoking  posters,  hiirncssed  to  the 
neatest  and  lightest  of  traveling  carriages, 
had  just  deposited  Mr.  Hankes  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  he  now  sat  in  Mr.  Dunn's 
dressing-room,  arranging  papers  and  assort- 
ing documents  in  preparation  for  his  ar- 
rival. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  as  Dunn 
entered  the  room  he  was  very  far  from 
feeling  pleased  at  his  lieutenant's  presence 
there. 

"  What  was  there  so  very  pressing.  Mr. 
Hankes,"  said  he,  "that  could  not  have 
awaited  my  return  to  town  ?" 

"  A  stormy  meeting  of  the  Lough  Allen 
Tin  Company  yesterda}^,  sir — a  very  stormy 
meeting  indeed.  Shares  down  to  twenty- 
seven  and  an  eighth — unfavorable  report 
on  the  ore,  and  a  rumor — mere  rumor,  of 
course — that  the  last  dividend  was  paid  out 
of  capital." 

"  VVho  says  this  ?"  asked  Dunn  angrily. 

"  The  True  Blue,  sir,  hinted  as  much  in 
the  evening  edition,  and  the  suggestion 
was  at  once  caught  up  by  the  Tory  press." 

"  Macken — isn't  that  the  man's  name — 
edits  the  True  Blue  f  " 

"Yes,  sir;  Michael  Macken." 

"What  have  we  against  Mm,  Hankes? 
If  my  memory  deceives  me  not,  we  have 
something.  Oh,  I  remember  !  he's  the  fel- 
low of  the  forged  stamps.  I  suppressed  the 
charge  at  the  stamp-office,  but  I  have  all 
the  papers  to  substantiate  it.  See  him — 
don't  write,  Hankes,  see  him — and  show 
him  how  he  stands.  Let  the  article  be 
fully  contradicted,  and  an  apology  insert- 
ed." 

Mr.  Hankes  make  a  memorandum  in  his 
note-book,  and  went  on  :  "  Fenwick — Sir 
William  Fenwick — retires  from  the  Mun- 
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stcr  Bank  Direction,  and  threatens  a  pub- 
lic letter  with  his  reasons." 

"I  know  tlicm  ;  ho  has  obtained  the 
loan  he  looked  for,  and  wants  to  dissolve 
the  connection  now,  but  ve  don't  so  readily 
part  with  dear  friends  !  See  him  also, 
Ilankes,  and  say  that  a  certain  play  trans- 
action at  Malta  would  figure  awkwardly  in 
any  controversy  between  us,  and  that  I 
know  the  man  Avho  took  up  the  card  from 
the  floor." 

"This  will  be  open  war,  won't  it?" 
asked  Ilankes. 

"No;  it  will  be  the  foundation  of  a 
friendshi]3  for  life,"  said  Dunn,  smiling. 

"  Captain  Palmer— that's  a  bad  business, 
that  of  Palmer,"  said  Hankes,  shaking  his 
head,  "He  came  to  the  oliiee  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  yesterday,  and  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  prevent  him  breaking  out  before  the 
clerks.  He  said  that  when  ho  gave  up  the 
stipendiary  magistrateship,  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct promise  of  a  consulate  in  France,  and 
710W  he  is  gazetted  Coast  Commissioner  at 
the  Niger,  where  nobody  was  ever  known 
to  survive  the  first  autumn." 

"Tell  him  he  need  not  go  out  till  spring; 
that  will  give  us  six  months  to  promote 
him,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  The 
man  is  of  no  consequence,  any  how." 

"Colonel  Masham  refuses  to  ratify  the 
sale  of  Kilbeacon." 

"Why  so — on  what  pretext?"  asked 
Dunn,  angrily. 

"  He  says  you  promised  to  support  his 
canvass  for  Loughrca,  and  that  your  agents 
are  secretly  doing  all  in  their  power  to  de- 
feat him  ;  that  no  later  than  last  Sunday, 
Father  Walsh—" 

"There — there,"  broke  in  Dunn,  impa- 
tiently ;  "you  don't  suppose  that  I  have 
time  or  patience  to  throw  away  on  these 
histories." 

"What  answer  shall  I  give  him,  then  ?" 
asked  Hankes. 

"  Tell  him — explain  to  him  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  party —  No,  that  won't  do. 
Send  down  Harte  to  conduct  his  election, 
let  him  be  returned  for  the  borough,  and 
tell  Joe  Harte  to  take  care  to  provide  a 
case  that  will  unseat  him  on  a  petition  ; 
before  the  petition  comes  on,  we  shall  have 
the  sale  completed.  The  colonel  shall  be 
taught  that  our  tactics  are  somewhat  sharp- 
er than  his  own." 

Hankes  smiled  approvingly  at  this  stra- 
tagem of  his  chief,  and  really  for  the  mo- 
ment felt  proud  of  serving  such  a  leader. 
Once  more,  however,  did  he  turn  to  his 
dreary  note-book  and  its  inexorable  bead- 
roll  of  difiiculties  ;  but  Dunn  no  longer 
heard  him,  for  he  was  deep  in  his  private 


correspondence,  tearing  open  and  reading 
letter  after  letter  with  impatient  haste. 
"  \Vha,t  of  the  Crimea — what  did  you  say 
there?"  cried  Dunn,  stop])ing  suddenly, 
and  catching  at  the  sound  of  that  one 
word. 

"  'J'liat  rcjiort  of  the  Morning  Post  would 
require  a  prompt  contradiction." 

"What  report  ?"  asked  Dunn,  quickly. 

"  Here's  the  paragraph."  And  tJie  other 
read  from  a  newspaper  before  him  :  "  *  Our 
readei-s,  we  feel  assured,  will  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  is  at  this 
inoment  in  negotiation  for  the  services  of 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  in  the  Crimea.  To 
any  one  who  has  followed  the  sad  story  of 
our  commissariat  blunders  and  short-com- 
ings, the  employment  of  this — the  first  ad- 
ministrative mind  of  our  day — will  be  mat- 
ter for  just  gratification.  We  have  only 
to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  sister  country,  and 
see  what  success  has  attended  his  great 
exertions  there,  to  anticipate  what  will 
follow  his  labors  in  the  still  more  rugged 
field  of  the  Crimea.' 

"  This  is  from  the  Examijier  :  *  We  are 
sorry  to  hear,  and  upon  the  authority  that 
assumes  to  be  indisputable,  that  a  grave 
difficulty  has  suspended,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  negotiation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn.  The  in- 
sistance  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman  of 
such  t\  recognition  for  his  services  as  no 
administration  could  dare  to  promise,  be- 
ing the  obstacle.' 

"  Punch  has  also  his  say  :  '  Mr.  Daven- 
port Dunn's  scheme  is  now  before  the  cab- 
inet. It  resolves  itself  into  this  :  The 
Angio-Frcnch  alliance  to  be  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. For  preference  shares,  address 
Count  Morny,  in  Paris,  or  Dowb,  at  Bala- 
klava. ' 

"So  much  for  official  secrecy  and  dis- 
cretion. This  morning  brings  me  the  offer 
from  the  minister  of  this  appointment,  and 
here  is  the  whole  press  of  England  specu- 
lating, criticising,  and  ridiculing  it,  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  proposal  is  made 
me  !  What  says  the  great  leading  jour- 
nal ?"  added  he,  opening  a  broad  sheet 
before  him.  "  Very  brief,  and  very  vague," 
muttered  he.  " '  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  accomplished  individual  alluded 
to,  how  little  the  highest  honors  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow  could  add 
to  tiie  efficiency  of  that  zeal,  or  the  purpose 
of  that  guidance  he  has  so  strenuously  and 
successfully  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
his  country.'  Psha  !  "  cried  he,  angj-ily,  as 
he  threw  down  the  paper,  and  walked  to 
the  window. 
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Hankes  proceeded  to  read  aloud  one  of 
those  glowing  panegyrics  certain  popular 
journals  loved  to  indulge  in,  on  the  supe- 
rior virtue,  capacity,  and  attainments  of 
the  middle  classes.  "  Of  these,"  said  the 
writer,  ''Mr.  Dunn  is  a  good  specimen. 
Sprung  from  what  may  be  called  the  very 
humblest  rank — " 

"  Who  writes  that  ?     What  paper  is  it?  " 

"The  Daihj  Tidings:' 

'"  You  affect  to  know  all  these  fellows  of 
the  press.  It  is  your  pride  to  have  been 
their  associate  and  boon  companion.  I 
charge  you,  then,  no  matter  for  the  means 
or  the  cost,  get  that  man  discharged ; 
follow  him  up,  too  ;  have  an  eye  upon  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  wherever  he  obtains 
employment.  He  shall  learn  that  a  hungry 
stomach  is  a  sorry  recompense  for  the 
pleasure  of  pointing  a  paragraph.  Let  me 
see  that  you  make  a  note  of  this,  Mr. 
Hankes,  and  that  you  execute  it  also." 

It  was  something  so  new  for  Hankes  to 
see  Dunn  manifest  any,  the  slightest,  emo- 
tion on  the  score  of  the  press,  whether  its 
comments  took  the  shape  of  praise  or 
blame,  that  he  actually  stared  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  incredulous  astonishment. 

"^  If  I  were  born  a  Frenchman,  an  Ita- 
lian, or  even  a  German,"  said  Dunn,  with 
a  savage  energy  of  voice,  "should  I  be 
taunted  in  the  midst  of  my  labors  that  my 
origin  was  plebeian  ?  would  the  society  in 
which  I  move  be  reminded  that  they  accept 
mo  on  sufferance  ?  would  the  cheer  that 
greeted  my  success  be  mingled  with  the 
cry,  '  Remember  whence  you  came  ? '  I 
tell  you,  sir," — and  here  he  spoke  with  the 
thickened  utterance  of  intense  passion — 
''I  tell  you,  sir,  that  with  all  the  boasted 
liberty  of  our  institutions,  we  cultivate  a 
social  slavery  in  these  islands,  to  which  the 
life  of  a  negro  is  freedom  in  comparison  ! " 

A  sharp  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  him, 
and  he  cried  ''Come  in."  It  was  a  servant 
to  say  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  his 
lordship  was  waiting. 

"  Please  to  say  I  am  indisposed — a  severe 
headache.  I  hope  his  lordship  will  excuse 
my  not  appearing  to-day,"  said  he,  with 
evident  confusion ;  and  then,  when  the 
servant  withdrew,  added,  ''  You  may  go 
down  to  the  inn.  I  suppose  there  is  one 
in  the  village.  I  shall  want  horses  to- 
morrow, and  relays  ready  on  the  road  to 
Killarney.  Give  the  orders,  and  if  any- 
thing else  occurs  to  my  recollection,  I'll 
send  you  word  in  the  evening." 

Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Hankes  had 
been  speculating  on  the  possible  chances  of 
dining  with  "my  lord"  himself,  or  that 
the  prospect  of  the  inn  at  Glengariff  was 


little  to  his  taste,  but  ho  y.ssuredly  gathered 
up  his  papers  in  a  moo<-l  that  indicated  no 
peculiar  satisfaction,  and  withdrew  without 
a  word. 

A  second  message  now  came  to  inquire 
what  Mr.  Dunn  would  like  to  take  for  his 
dinner,  and  conveying  Lord  Glengariff's 
regrets  for  his  indisposition. 

"  A  little  soup — some  rish,  if  there  be 
any — nothing  else,"  said  Dunn,  while  lie 
opened  his  writing-desk  and  prepared  for 
work.  IS'^ot  noticing  the  interruption  of 
the  servant  as  he  laid  the  table,  he  wrote 
away  rapidly  ;  at  last  he  arose,  and  having 
eaten  a  few  moiithfuls,  reseated  himself  at 
his  desk.  His  letter  was  to  the  minister, 
in  answer  to  the  offer  of  that  morning's 
post.  There  was  a  degree  of  dexterity  in 
the  way  that  he  conveyed  his  refusal,  ac- 
companying it  by  certain  suggestive  hints, 
vague  and  shadowy  of  course,  of  what  the 
services  of  such  a  num  as  himself  miglit 
possibly  accomplish,  so  as  to  indicate  how 
great  was  the  loss  to  the  State  by  not  being 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  high  ac- 
quirements. I'he  whole  wound  up  with  a 
half  ambiguous  regret  that,  while  the  min- 
istry should  accept  newspaper  dictation  for 
their  appointments,  they  could  not  also 
perceive  that  popular  Avill  should  be  con- 
sulted in  the  rewards  extended  to  those 
who  deserted  their  private  and  personal 
objects  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  cause 
of  the  empire, 

"Whenever  such  a  government  shall 
arise,"  wrote  he,  "  the  ministry  will  tind 
few  refusals  to  the  offers  of  employment, 
and  men  will  alike  consult  their  patriotism 
and  their  self-esteem  in  taking  office  under 
the  crown  ;  nor  will  there  be  found,  in  the 
record"  of  replies  to  a  ministerial  proffer, 
one  such  letter  as  now  bears  the  signature 
of  your  lordship's  very  devoted,  and  very 
obedient  servant, 

"Davenport  Dunn." 

This  history  does  not  profess  to  say  how 
Mr.  Dunn's  apology  was  received  by  his 
noble  host.  Perhaps,  however,  v/e  are  not 
unwarranted  in  supposing  that  Lord  Glen- 
gariff's temper  was  sorely  and  severely 
tested  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  the  dinner 
passed  off  with  scarcely  a  word  uttered  at 
the  table,  and  a  perfect  stillness  prevailed 
throughout  the  cottage. 

After  some  hours  "of  hard  labor,  Dunn 
opened  his  window  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
the  night,  tempered  slightly  as  it  was  with 
a  gentle  sea-breeze.  If  our  western  moon- 
lights have  not  the  silver  luster  of  Greece, 
of  which  old  Homer   himself  sings,  they 
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have,  iti  coniixnisution,  a  mellow  radiance 
ot  wondrous  sol'tuess  and  beauty.  Objects 
are  less  sharply  defined  and  picked  out,  it 
is  true,  but  the  picture  ^^ains  in  warmth  of 
color,  and  and  thosf^  blended  effects  where 
light  and  shadow  alternate.  The  influ- 
ences of  nature — the  calm,  still  moonliglit 
— the  measured,  march  of  the  long,  sweep- 
ing waves  upon  Ihe  strand — those  brilliant 
stars,  "  so  still  above,  so  restless  in  the 
water" — hove  a  marvelous  power  over  the 
hard-worked  men  of  the  world.  They  are 
amidst  the  few  appeals  to  the  heart  which 
they  can  neither  spurn  nor  reject. 

Half  hicklen  by  the  trees,  but  still  vis- 
ible from  where  he  sat,  Dunn  could  mark 
the  little  window  of  his  humble  bedroom 
twenty  years  ago  !  Ay !  there  was  the 
little  den  to  which  he  crept  at  night,  his 
heart  full  of  many  a  sorrow  ;  the  "proud 
man's  contumely"  had  eaten  deep  into 
him,  and  each  day  brought  some  new 
grievance,  some  new  trial  to  be  endured, 
while  the  sight  of  her  he  loved — the  young 
and  haughty  girl — goaded  him  almost  to 
madness. 

One  after  another  came  all  the  little  in- 
cidents of  that  long-forgotten  time  crowd- 
ing to  his  memory,  and  now  he  bethought 
him  how  noiselessly  he  used  to  glide  down 
those  stpirs,  and  stealing  into  tlie  Avood, 
meet  hev  in  her  morning's  valk,  and  how, 
as  with,  uncovered  head  he  bowed  to  her, 
she  would  bestow  upon  him  one  of  her  own 
half-saucy  smiles  —  more  mockery  than 
kindness.  He  called  to  mind  the  day,  too, 
he  had  climbed  the  mountain  to  gather  a 
bovq^uct  of  the  purple  heath — she  said  she 
liked  it — and  how,  after  a  great  effort  of 
courage,  he  ventured  to  offer  it  to  her. 
kjhe  took  it  half  laughingly  from  his^hand, 
and  then  turning  to  her  pet  goat 'beside 
her,  gave  it  him  to  eat.  He  could  have 
shot  himself  that  morning,  and  yet  there 
he  was  now,  to  smile  over  the  incident ! 

As  he  sat,  the  sounds  of  music  floated  up 
from  the  open  Vv-indow  of  the  room  be- 
neath. It  was  the  piano,  the  same  he  used 
to  hear  long  ago,  when  the  poet  himself 
of  the  melodies  came  doAYu  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  the  Hermitage.  A  low,  soft  voice 
was  now  singing,  and  as  he  bent  down  he 
could  hear  the  Avords  of  poor  Griffin's  beau- 
tiful song : 

' '  A  place  In  thy  memory,  dearest, 
Is  ail  that  I  claim  ; 
Topause  and  look  back  as  'jhou  liearest 
I'he  sound  of  my  name." 

What  a  strange  thrill  did  the  words  send 
through  him  !     They  came,  as  it  were,  to 


fill  up  the  whole  story  of  the  past,  cm- 
bodying  the  unspoken  prayer  his  love-sick 
heart  once  was  filled  with.  For  that 
''  smile  and  kind  word  when  we  meet,"  had 
he  once  pined  and  longed,  and  where  Avas 
the  spirit  now  that  had  once  so  yearned  for 
love  ?  A  cold  shudder  passed  over  him, 
and  he  felt  ill.  He  sat  for  a  long  while  so 
deep  in  reflection,  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  music  had  ceased,  and  now  all  was  still 
and  silent  around.  From  the  balcony  out- 
side his  window  a  little  Avinding  stair  led 
doAvn  to  the  hiAvn  beneath,  and  down  this 
he  noAV  took  his  Avay,  resolving  to  stroll 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  bedtime. 

Walking  carelessly  along,  he  at  last 
found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
close  to  the  spot  where  he  had  met  Miss 
Kellett  that  same  morning.  Hoav  glad  he 
Avould  have  been  to  find  her  there  again  ! 
That  long  morning's  ramble  had  filled  him 
with  many  a  hopeful  thought — he  knew, 
with  the  instinct  that  in  such  men  as  him- 
self rarely  deceives — that  he  had  insjiired 
her  with  a  sort  of  interest  in  him,  and  it 
warmed-  his  self-esteem  to  think  that  he 
could  be  valued  for  something  besides 
"success."  'J'he  flutter  of  a  Avhite  dress 
crossing  the  little  2'ustic  bridge  caught  his 
eye  at  this  moment,  and  he  hurried  along 
the  path.  He  soon  gained  sufficiently  iipon 
the  retiring  figiire  to  see  it  Avas  a  lady. 
She  Avas  strolling  quietly  along,  stopping 
at  times  to  catch  the  effects  of  the  moon- 
light on  the  landscape. 

Dunn  walked  so  as  to  make  his  footsteps 
heard  approaching,  and  she  turned  sud- 
denly and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
Avould  have  thought  to  see  j'ou  here  ?" 

"  A  question  1  might  almost  have  the 
hardihood  to  retort.  Lady  Augusta,"  said 
he,  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

"As  for  me,"  said  she,  carelessly,  "  it  is 
my  usual  Avalk  every  evening.  I  stroll 
down  to  the  shore  round  by  that  rocky 
head  hind,  and  rarely  return  before  mid- 
night ;  but  ?/o?^,"  added  she,  throAving  a 
livelier  interest  into  her  tone,  "they  said 
you  were  poorly,  and  so  overwhelmed  with 
business  it  Avas  hopeless  to  expect  to  see 
you."^ 

"  Work  folloAvs  such  men  as  myself  like 
a  destiny,"  said  he,. sighing  ;  "and  as  the 
gambler  goes  on  to  wtiger  stake  after  stake 
on  fortune,  so  do  Ave  hazard  leisure,  taste, 
happiness,  all,  to  gain — I  know  not  Avhat 
in  the  end." 

"  Your  simile  points  to  the  losing  game- 
ster," said  she,  quickly  ;  "  but  he  Avho  has 
Avon,  and  won  largely,  may  surely  quit  the 
table  Avhen  he  pleases." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  after  a  pause — "it 
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is  true,  I  have  had  hick  with  mc.  The 
very  trees  under  whose  briinclies  we  are 
walking — could  they  but  speak — might 
bear  witness  to  a  time  when  I  strolled  here 
as  poor  and  as  hopeless  as  the  meanest 
outcast  that  walks  the  high-road.  I  had 
not  one  living  sonl  to  say,  '  Be  of  good 
cheer,  your  time  will  come  yet.'  My  case 
had  even  more  than  the  ordinary  obstacles 
to  success  ;  for  fate  had  placed  me  v/here 
every  day,  every  hour  of  my  life,  should 
show  me  the  disparity  between  myself  and 
those  high-born  great  to  whose  station  I 
aspired.  If  you  only  knew.  Lady  Au- 
gusta," added  he,  in  a  tone  tremulous  with 
emotion,  *'  what  store  I  laid  on  any  jiassing 
kindness — the  simplest  word,  the  merest 
look  —  how  even  a  gesture  or  a  glance 
lighted  hope  Avithin  my  heart,  or  made  it 
cold  and  dreary  within  me,  you'd  wonder 
that  a  creature  such  as  this  could  nerve  it- 
self to  the  stern  work  of  life." 

"  I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time  you  speak 
of,"  said  she,  looking  down  bashfully ; 
"but  I  remember  you  perfectly." 

"Indeed  ! "  said  he,  with  an  accent  that 
implied  pleasure. 

"  So  well,"  continued  she,  "that  there 
is  not  a  spot  in  the  wood  where  we  used  to 
take  our  lesson-books  in  summer,  but  lives 
still  associated  in  my  mind  with  those 
houi's,  so  happy  they  were  !  " 

"I  always  feared  that  I  had  left  very 
different  memories  behind  me  here,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  were  unjust,  then,"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  still  lower— ''unjust  to  yourself,  and 
to  us." 

They  walked  on  without  speaking,  a 
strange  mysterious  consciousness  that  each 
was  in  the  other's  thoughts  standing 
in  place  of  converse  between  them.  At 
length,  stopping  suddenly  in  ■  front  of  a 
little  rocky  cavern,  over  which  aquatic 
plants  were  drooped,  she  said,  "  Do  you 
remember  calling  that  '  Calypso's  grotto  ?' 
It  bears  no  other  name  still. " 

'•  I  remember  more,"  said  he  ;  and  then 
stopped  in  some  confusion. 

"  Some  girlish  folly  of  mine,  perhaps," 
broke  she  in  hurriedly  ;  "but  once  for  all, 
let  me  ask  forgiveness  for  many  a  thouglit- 
less  word,  many  a  childish  wrong.  You, 
who  know  all  tempers  and  moods  of  men 
as  few  know  them,  can  well  make  allow- 
ances for  natures  spoiled  as  ours  Avere — 
pampered  and  flattered  by  those  about  us, 
living  in  a  little  world  of  our  own  here. 
And  yet,  do  not  think  me  silly  when  I  ow]i 
that  I  would  it  were  all  back  again.  The 
childhood  and  the  lessons,  ay,  the  dreary 
Telemachus,  that  gave  me  many  a  head- 


ache, and  the  tiresome  hours  at  the  piano, 
and  the  rest  of  it."  She  glanced  a  covert 
glance  at  Dunn,  and  saw  that  iiis  features 
were  a  shade  darker  and  gloomier  than 
before.  "Mind,"  said  she,  quickly,  "1 
don't  ask  you  to  join  in  this  wish.  You 
have  lived  to  achieve  great  successes — to  be 
courted,  and  sought  after,  and  caressed.  I 
don't  expect  you  to  care  to  live  over  again 
hours  which  perhaps  you  look  back  to  with 
a  sort  of  horror." 

"I  dare  not  well  tell  you  how  I  look 
back  to  them,"  said  he,  in  a  half  irresolute 
manner. 

Had  there  been  any  to  mark  it,  he  would 
have  seen  that  her  check  flushed  and  her 
dark  eyes  grew  darker  as  he  spoke  these 
words.  She  was  far  too  skillful  a  tactician 
to  disturb,  even  by  a  syllable,  the  thoughts 
she  knew  his  words  indicated,  and  again 
they  sauntered  along  in  silence,  till  they 
found  themselves  standing  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea. 

"  How  is  it  that  the  sea,  like  the  sky, 
seems  ever  to  inspire  the  wish  that  says, 
'What  lies  beyond  that?'"  said  Dunn, 
dreamily. 

"  It  comes  of  that  longing,  perhaps,  for 
some  imaginary  existence  out  of  the  life  of 
daily  care  and  struggle — " 

^'I  believe  so,"  "said  he,  interruj)ting. 
"  One  is  so  apt  to  forget  that  another  hori- 
zon is  sure  to  rise  to  view — another  bourne 
to  be  passed  !"  Then  suddenly,  as  if  with 
a  rapid  change  of  thought,  he  said,  "  What 
a  charming  spot  this  is  to  pass  one's  days 
in — so  calm,  so  peaceful,  so  undisturbed  !" 

"I  love  it  !"  said  she,  in  a  low,  mur- 
muring voice,  as  though  speaking  to  her- 
self. 

"  And  I  could  love  it  too,"  said  he,  ar- 
dently, "if  fortune  would  but  leave  me  to 
a  life  of  repose  and  quiet." 

"It  is  so  strange  to  hear  men  like  your- 
self— men  who  in  a  measure  make  their 
own  fate — always  accuse  destiny.  Who  is 
there,  let  me  ask,"  said  she,  with  a  bold- 
ness the  sti-onger  that  she  saw  an  influence 
followed  her  words — "  who  is  there  who 
could  with  more  of  graceful  pride  retire 
from  the  busy  cares  of  life  than  he  who  has 
worked  so  long,  so  successfully,  for  his  fel- 
low-men ?  Who  is  there  who,  having 
achieved  fortune,  friends,  station — why  do 
you  shake  your  head  ? "  cried  she  sud- 
denly. 

"  You  estimate  my  position  too  flatter- 
ingly, Lady  Augusta,"  said  he,  slowly,  and 
like  one  laboring  with  some  painful  reflec- 
tion. "Of  fortune,  if  that  mean  wealth, 
I  have  more  than  I  need.  Friends — what 
the  world  calls  such — I  suppose   I  may 
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safely  say  I  possess  my  sliare  of.  But  as 
to  station,  by  which  I  wduUI  imply  tlie 
rank  which  stamps  a  certain  <;racle  in  soci- 
ety, and  carries  with  it  a  prestige — " 

"  It  is  your  own  whenever  you  care  to 
demand  it,"  broke  slio  in.  "It  is  not 
when  the  soldier  mounts  the  breach  that 
his  country  showers  its  honors  on  liim — it 
is  when,  victory  achieved,  he  comes  back 
great  and  triumphant.  You  have  but  to 
declare  that  your  labors  are  completed, 
your  campaign  finished,  to  meet  any,  the 
proudest,  recognition  your  services  could 
claim.  You  know  my  father,"  said  slie, 
suddenly  changing  her  voice  to  a  tone  at 
once  confidential  and  intimate — "you  know 
how  instinctively,  as  it  were,  he  surrounds 
himself  with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  or- 
der. Well,  even  he,  as  late  as  last  night, 
said  to  me,  '  Dunn  ought  to  be  one  of  us, 
Augusta.  We  want  men  of  his  stamp. 
1'he  lawyers  overbear  us  just  now.  It  is 
men  of  wider  sympathies,  less  technical, 
less  narrowed  by  a  calling,  that  we  need. 
He  ought  to  be  one  of  us.'  Knowing  what 
a  great  admission  that  was  for  one  like  him, 
I  ventured  to  ask  how  this  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. Ministers  are  often  the  last 
to  ratify  the  judgment  the  public  has  pro- 
nounced." 

"Well,  and  what  said  he  to  that?" 
asked  Dunn,  eagerly. 

"'Let  him  only  open  his  mind  to  me, 
Augusta,'  said  he.  'If  he  but  have  the 
will,  I  promise  to  show  him  the  way.'" 

Dunn  uttered  no  reply,  but  with  a  bent- 
down  head  walked  along,  deep  in  thought. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  lend  me  your  arm, 
Mr.  Dunn?"  said  Lady  Augusta,  in  her 
gentlest  of  voices  ;  and  Dunn's  heart  beat 
with  a  strange,  proud  significance  as  he 
gave  it. 

They  spoke  but  little  as  they  returned 
to  the  cottaffc. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

"A  LETTER  TO  JACK." 

Long  after  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Hermitage  were  fast  locked  in  sleep,  Sybella 
Kellett  sat  at  her  writing-desk.  It  was  the 
time — the  only  time — she  called  her  own, 
and  she  was  devoting  it  to  a  letter  to  her 
brother.  Mr.  Dunn  had  told  her  on  that 
morning  that  an  opportunity  offered  to 
send  anything  she  might  have  for  him, 
and  she  had  arranged  a  little  packet — some 
few  things,  mostly  worked  by  her  own 
hands — for  the  poor  soldier  in  the  Crimea. 

As  one  by  one  she  placed  the  humble 


articles  in  the  })o.\,  her  tears  fell  upon 
them — tears  half  pleasure  and  half  sorrow 
— for  she  thought  how  "  ])oor  dear  Jack" 
would  feel  as  each  new  object  came  before 
him,  reminding  him  of  some  thoughtful 
care,  some  anticipation  of  this  or  that  cas- 
ualty ;  and  when  at  last  all  seemed  packed 
and  nothing  forgotten,  she  arose  and 
crossed  ihe  room  toward  a  little  shelf, 
from  which  she  took  a  small  volume,  and, 
kissing  it  twice  fervently,  laid  it  in  the 
box.  This  done,  she  knelt  down,  and, 
with  her  head  between  her  hands,  close 
pressed  and  hidden,  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently. If  her  features  wore  a  look  of  sad- 
ness as  she  arose,  it  was  of  sadness  not 
without  hope  ;  indeed,  her  face  was  like 
one  of  those  fair  Madonnas  which  Raphael 
has  left  us — faces  where  trustfulness  is 
more  eminently  the  characteristic  than 
any  other  quality. 

Her  long  letter  was  nearly  completed, 
and  she  sat  down  to  add  the  last  lines  to 
it.  It  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  journal  of 
her  daily  lii'e,  its  cares  and  occupations, 
and  she  was  half  shocked  at  the  length  to 
which  it  extended.  "I  am  not,"  wrote 
she,  "so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  you  to 
write  as  I  have  done,  but  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  pleasure  if  you  would  let  me 
give  the  public  some  short  extracts  from 
the  letters  you  send  me,  they  are  so  unlike 
those  our  papers  teem  with.  The  tone  of 
complaint  is,  1  know,  the  popular  one. 
Some  clever  correspondents  have  struck 
the  key-note  with  success,  and  the  public 
only  listen  with  eagerness  where  the  tale 
is  of  sufferings  which  might  have  been 
spared,  and  hardships  that  need  not  have 
been  borne.  But  you,  dear  Jack,  have 
taken  another  view  of  events,  and  one 
which,  I  own,  pleases  me  infinitely  more. 
You  say  truly,  besides,  that  these  narra- 
tives, interesting  as  no  doubt  they  are  to 
all  at  home  here,  exercise  a  baneful  influ- 
ence on  the  military  spirit  of  our  army. 
Men  grow  to  care  too  much  for  newspaper 
distinction,  too  little  for  that  noble  esprit 
de  camaraderie  which  is  the  finest  enthu- 
siasm of  the  service.  I  could  not  help 
feeling,  as  if  I  heard  your  voice  as  I  read, 
'  I  wish  they  wouldn't  go  on  telling  us 
about  muddy  roads,  raw  coffee,  wet  can- 
vas, and  short  rations  ;  we  don't  talk  of 
these  things  so  much  among  ourselves  ; 
we  came  out  here  to  thrasli  the  Russians, 
and  none  of  us  ever  dreamed  it  was  to  be 
done  without  rough  usage.'  What  you 
add  about  the  evil  effects  of  the  soldier  ap- 
pealing to  the  civilian  public  for  any  re- 
dress of  his  grievances,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  perfectly  correct.     It  is  a  great  mistake. 
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*'You  must  forgive  my  having  shown 
your  last  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn, 
who  cordially  joins  me  in  desiring  that 
you  will  let  me  send  it  to  tlie  papers.  He 
remarks  truly,  that  the  Irish  temperament 
of  making  the  ludicrous  repay  the  dis- 
agreeble  is  Avantingin  all  this  controversy, 
and  that  the  ])ul)lic  mind  would  experience 
a  great  relief  if  one  writer  would  come 
forth  to  show  that  the  bivouac  fire  is  not 
wanting  in  pleasant  stories,  nor  even  the 
wet  night  in  the  trenches  without  its  burst 
of  light-hearted  gayety. 

"  Mr.  Dunn  fully  approA^es  of  your  deter- 
mination not  to  'purchase.'  It  Avould  be 
too  hard  if  you  could  not  obtain  your  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  after  such  services 
as  yours  ;  so  he  says,  and  so,  I  suppose,  I 
ought  to  concur  Avitli  him  ;  but  as  this 
seven  hundred  pounds  lies  sleeping  at  the 
banker's  Avhile  your  hard  life  goes  on,  loAvn 
I  half  doubt  if  he  be  right.  I  say  this  to 
show  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  accept 
nothing  of  it.  I  am  provided  for  amply, 
and  I  meet  Avith  a  kindness  and  considera- 
tion for  Avhich  I  Avas  quite  unprepared.  Of 
course,  I  endeavor  to  make  my  services 
requite  this  treatment,  and  do  my  best  to 
merit  the  good-Avill  shown  me. 

''  I  often  Avonder,  dear  Jack,  when  we 
are  to  meet,  and  where.  Tavo  more  isolat- 
ed creatures  there  can  scarcely  be  on  earth 
than  ourselves,  and  Ave  ought,  at  least,  to 
cling  to  each  other.  Xot  but  I  feel  that, 
in  thus  struggling  alone  with  fortune,  Ave 
are  storing  up  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
experiences  of  life  that  Avill  serve  us  here- 
after. When  I  read  in  your  letters  how  by 
many  a  little  trait  of  character  you  can 
endear  yourself  to  your  poor  comrades, 
softening  the  hardship  of  their  lot  by 
charms  and  graces  acquired  in  another 
sphere  from  theirs,  I  feel  doubly  strong  in 
going  forth  among  the  poor  families  of  our 
neighborhood,  and  doubly  hopeful  that 
even  I  may  carry  my  share  of  comfort  to 
some  poorer  and  more  neglected. 

"The  last  object  I  have  placed  in  your 
box,  dearest  Jack — it  will  be  the  first  to 
reach  your  hands  —  is  my  prayer-book. 
You  have  often  held  it  with  me,  long,  long 
ago  !  Oh,  if  I  dared  to  wish,  it  Avould  be 
for  that  time  again  when  we  were  children, 
with  one  heart  between  us.  Let  us  pray, 
my  dear  brother,  that  Ave  may  live  to  meet 
and  be  happy  as  Ave  then  were  ;  but  if  that 
is  not  to  be — if  one  be  destined  to  remain 
alone  a  wanderer  here — pray,  my  dearest 
brother,  that  the  lot  fall  not  to  me,  who  am 
weak-hearted  and  dependent. 

"  The  day  is  already  beginning  to  break, 
and  I  must  close  this.     My  heartfelt  prayer 


and   blessings  go   with   it   over   tlie  seas. 
Again  and  again,  God  bless  you." 

Why  Avas  it  that  still  she  could  not  seal 
that  letter,  but  sat  gazing  sadly  on  it, 
Avhile  at  times  she  turned  to  the  open  pages 
of  poor  Jack's  last  epistle  to  her  ? 


CHAPTER    XL. 


SCHEMES   AND   PROJECTS. 


The  post-horses  ordered  for  Mr.  Dunn's 

carriage  arri\'ed  duly  at  break  of  day  ;  but 
from  some  change  of  purpo.se,  of  Avhose 
motive  this  veracious  history  can  offer  no 
explanation^  that  gentleman  did  not  take 
his  departure,  but  merely  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  desire  Mr.  Ilankes  Avouid 
come  over  to  the  Hermitage. 

"I  shall  remain  here  to-day,  Hankes," 
said  he,  carelessly,  "  and  not  impossibly 
to-morrow  also.  There's  something  in  the 
air  here  suits  me,  and  I  have  not  felt  quite 
Avell  latterly." 

Mr.  Hankes  boAved,  but  not  even  his 
long-practiced  reserve  could  conceal  the 
surprise  he  felt  at  this  allusion  to  health  or 
Avell-being.  I^ositive  illness  he  could  un- 
derstand— a  fever  or  a  broken  leg  were  in- 
telligible ills — but  the  slighter  casualties  of 
passing  indispositions  Avere  Aveaknesses  that 
he  could  not  imagine  a  business  mind  could 
descend  to  :  no  more  than  he  could  fancy 
a  man's  being  turned  from  pursuing  his 
course  because  some  one  had  accidentally 
jostled  him  in  the  streets. 

Dunn   was  too  acute  a  reader  of  men's 

thoughts  not  to  perceive  the  impression 

his  words  had  produced,  but,  with  the  in- 

I  difference  he  ever  bestowed  upon  inferiors, 

he  went  on  : 

"  Forward  my  letters  here  till  you  hear 
from  me — there's  nothing  so  very  pressing 
at  this  moment  that  cannot  Avait  my  return 
to  town.  Stay — I  Avas  to  have  liaa  a  din- 
ner on  Saturday  ;  you'll  have  to  put  them 
off.  Clowes  Avill  show  you  the  list ;  and 
let  some  of  the  evening  papers  mention  my 
being  unavoidably  detained  in  the  south — 
sa}'^  nothing  about  indisposition." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  said  Hankes,  quite 
shocked  at  such  an  indiscretion  being 
deemed  possible. 

"  And  Avhy  '  of  course,'  Mr.  Hankes  ?" 
said  Dunn,  slowly.  "I  never  kncAV  it  was 
among  the  prerogatives  of  actiA^e  minds  to 
be  exempt  from  ailment." 

"  A  bad  thing  to  speak  about,  sir — a  very 
bad  thing  indeed,"  said  Hankes,  solemnly. 
*'  You  constantly  hear  people  remark,  '  He 
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was  never  the  same  man  since  that  last  at- 
tack.'" 

*'Psha!"  said  Dunn,  contemptuously. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  speak  the  sense  of 
the  community,  'rhe  old  adage  says, 
'  Two  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fii'e,'  and  in 
the  same  spirit  I  would  say,  '  Two  gouty 
seizures  are  equal  to  a  retirement.'  " 

'*  Absurdity  ! "  said  Dunn,  angrily.  "  I 
never  liave  acknowledged  —  I  never  will 
acknowledge — any  such  accountability  to 
the  world." 

*' They  bring  us  *  to  book'  whether  we 
will  or  not,"  said  Hankes,  sturdily. 

Dunn  started  .at  the  words,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  his  face  ;  and  well  was  it  he 
did  so,  for  it  was  pale  as  ashes,  even  to  the 
lips,  which  were  actually  livid. 

"  You  may  expect  me  by  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Hankes," — he  spoke  without  turning 
round — "and  let  me  have  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Ossory  Bank  to  look  over. 
We  must  make  no  more  advances  to  the 
gentry  down  there  ;  we  must  restrict  our 
discounts." 

"  Impossible,  sir,  impossible  !  There 
must  be  no  discontent — for  the  present  at 
least,"  said  Ilankcs,  and  his  voice  sunk  to 
a  whisper. 

Dunn  wheeled  round  till  he  stood  full 
before  him,  and  thus  they  remained  for 
several  seconds,  each  staring  steadfastly  at 
the  other. 

'*You  don't  mean  to  say,  Ilankcs — ?" 
lie  stopped. 

"^I  do,  sir,"  said  the  other,  slowly,  "and 
I  say  it  advisedly." 

"  Then  there  must  be  some  gross  mis- 
management, sir,"  said  Dunn,  haughtily. 
"This  must  be  looked  to  !  Excejjt  that 
loan  of  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  to 
Lord  Lackiugton,  secured  by  moi-tgage  on 
the  estate  it  went  to  purchase,  with  what 
has  this  bank  supplied  us  ?" 

"  Remember,  sir,"  whispered  llankes, 
cautiously  glancing  around  the  room  as  he 
spoke,  "  the  loan  to  the  viscount  was  ad- 
vanced by  ourselves  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
the  estate  was  bought  in  under  your  own 
name  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  to  ns  the  bank 
have  to  look  as  their  security." 

"And  am  I  not  sufficient  for  such  an 
amount,  Mr.  Hankes  ? "  said  he,  sneering- 

"  I  trust  you  are,  sir,  and  for  ten  times 
the  sum.  Time  is  everything  in  these  af- 
fairs. The  ship  that  would  float  over  the 
bar  at  high  water,  would  stick  fast  at  half- 
flood." 

"  The  *  time '  I  am  anxious  for  is  a  very 
different  one,"  said  Dunn,  reflectively.  "  It 
is  the  time  when  I  shall  no  longer  be  ha- 


rassed with  these  anxieties.  Life  is  not 
worth  the  name  when  it  excludes  the 
thought  of  all  enjoyment." 

"  Business  is  business,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Hankes,  with  all  the  solemnity  with  which 
such  men  deliver  platitudes  as  wisdom. 

"Call  it  slavery,  and  you'll  be  nearer  the 
mark,"  broke  in  Dunn.  "For  what  or 
for  whom,  let  me  ask  you,  do  1  undergo  all 
this  laborious  toil  ?  For  a  world  that  at 
the  first  check  or  stumble  will  overwhelm 
me  with  slanders.  Let  me  but  afford  tliem 
a  pretext,  and  they  will  debit  me  with 
every  disaster  their  own  recklessness  has 
caused,  and  forget  to  credit  me  with  all 
the  blessings  my  wearisome  life  has  confer- 
red upon  them." 

"  Tiie  w^ay  of  the  world,  sir,"  sighed 
Hankes,  with  the  same  stereotyped  philo- 
sophy. 

"I  know  well,"  continued  Dunn,  not 
heeding  the  other's  commonplace,  "that 
there  are  men  who  would  utilize  the  sta- 
tion which  I  have  acquired  ;  they'd  soon 
convert  into  sterling  capital  the  unprofita- 
ble gains  that  I  am  content  with.  They'd 
be  cabinet  ministers — peers — ambassadors 
— colonial  governors.  It's  only  men  like 
myself  work  without  wages." 

"  '  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  says 
the  old  proverb."  Mr.  Hankes  was  not 
aware  of  the  authority,  but  quoted  what  he 
believed  a  popular  saying. 

"Others  there  are,"  continued  Dunn, 
still  deep  in  his  own  thoughts,  "  that  would 
consult  their  own  ease,  and,  throwing  off 
this  drudgery,  devote  what  remained  to 
them  of  life  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  a 
home." 

Mr.  Hankes  was  disposed  to  add, 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  but  he  coughed 
down  the  impulse,  and  was  silent. 

Dunn  walked  the  room  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast  and  his  head  bent 
down,  deep  in  his  own  reflections,  while 
his  lips  moved,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Meanwhile,  ]\ir.  Hankes  busied  himself 
gathering  together  his  papers,  preparatory 
to  departure. 

"  They've  taken  that  follow  Eedlines.  I 
suppose  you've  heard  it  ? "  said  he,  still 
sorting  and  arranging  the  letters. 

"No,"  said  Dunn,  stopping  suddenly  in 
his  w^alk  ;  "  where  washe  apprehended  ?" 

*'  In  Liverpool.  He  was  to  have  sailed 
in  the  Persia,  and  had  his  place  taken  as 
a  German  watchmaker  going  to  Boston." 

"  What  Avas  it  he  did?  I  forget,"  said 
Dunn,  carelessly. 

"He  did,  as  one  may  say,  a  little  of 
everything  ;  issued  false  scrip  on  the  Great 
Coast  liailway,  sold  and  pocketed  the  price 
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of  some  thirty  thousand  pounds'  wortli  of 
their  plant,  mortgaged  tl)eir  securities,  and 
cooked  their  annual  accounts  so  cleverly, 
that  for  four  years  nobody  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  mischief." 

"  What  was  it  attracted  the  first  atten- 
tion to  these  frauds,  Hankes  ?"  said  Dunn, 
apparently  curious  to  hear  an  interesting 
story. 

"  The  merest  accident  in  the  world.  Tie 
had  sent  a  few  lines  to  the  Duke  of  Wy- 
combe to  inquire  the  character  and  capa- 
city of  a  French  cook.  Pollard,  the  duke's 
man  of  business,  happened  to  bo  in  the 
room  when  the  note  came,  and  his  grace 
begged  he  would  answer  it  for  him.  Pol- 
lard, as  you  are  aware,  is  chairman  of  the 
Coast  Line,  and  when  he  saw  the  name 
*  Lionel  Redlines,'  he  was  off  in  a  jiffy  to 
the  Board-room  with  the  news." 

"One  would  have  thought  a  little  fore- 
sight might  have  saved  him  from  such  a 
stupid  mistake  as  this,"  said  Dunn,  grave- 
ly. "  A  mode  of  living  so  disproportioned 
to  his  well-known  means  must  inevitably 
have  elicited  remark." 

"  At  any  other  moment,  so  it  would," 
said  Hankes  ;  ''  but  we  live  in  a  gambling 
age,  and  no  one  can  say  where,  when,  and 
how  any  one  wins  a  large  stake.  Look  at 
those  fellows  in  France,  for  instance. 
There  are  men  there  who,  six  months  ago, 
couldn't  get  cash  for  a  bill  of  a  thousand 
francs  who  are  now  owners  of  millions 
upon  millions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
rich  or  poor  now,  for  you  maybe  either,  or 
both,  within  any  twenty-four  hours." 

"They'll  transport  this  man  Kedlinos,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Dunn,  after  a  pause. 

"That  they  will ;  but  my  own  opinion 
is,  they'd  rather  he  had  got  clean  away  ; 
there's  always  something  dark  in  these  af- 
fairs. Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  see  that 
the  others — the  men  on  the  Board — are  not 
clear  of  it.  Shares  were  declining  in  that 
line — steadily  declining — this  many  a  day, 
in  face  of  an  eight  per  cent,  dividend." 

"And  now  he  will  be  transported!" 
broke  in  Dunn,  from  the  depth  of  a  reverie. 

"  Many  dou't  mind  it  !  "  said  Hankes. 

'^  How  do  you  mean — not  mind  it?" 
asked  Dunn,  angrily.  "Ls  deportation  to 
a  penal  colony  no  punishment  ?  " 

"I  won't  go  that  far,"  replied  Hankes  ; 
*'but  when  a  man  has  left  things  com- 
fortable at  home,  it's  not  the  bad  thing 
people  generally  imagine." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Dunn, 
shortly. 

"  Well,  take  Sir  John  Chesham's  case  as 
an  instance.  He  was  the  founder  of  that 
great  swindle,  the  Greenwich  Royal  Bank. 


When  they  transported  him,  Lady  Ches- 
ham  went  out  with  the  next  mail-packet, 
took  a  handsome  house  and  furnished  it, 
and  then,  waiting  till  Sir  John  got  his 
ticket-of-leave,  she  hired  him  as  a  footman. 
And  what's  more,  they  that  used  to  quarrei 
all  day  long  at  home  here,  are  now  perfect 
turtle-doves..  To  be  sure,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  fact  that  she  has  to  send  in  a 
quarterly  report  of  his  conduct ;  and  it's  a 
fine  thing  to  be  able  to  threaten  short 
rations  and  wool-carding  to  a  refractory 
husband." 

The  jocose  tone  assumed  by  j\[r.  Hankes 
in  this  remark  met  with  no  response  from 
Davenport  Dunn,  who  only  looked  graver 
and  more  thoughtful. 

"How  strange  !"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self. "In  morals  as  in  medicine,  it  is  the 
amount  of  the  dose  decides  whether  the 
remedy  be  curative  or  poisonous."  Then, 
with  a  quick  start  round,  he  said, 
"Hankes,  do  you  remember  that  terrible 
accident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
in  France — at  Angers,  I  think  the  place 
was  called  ?  A  regiment  in  marching  or- 
der had  to  cross  a  suspension-bridge,  and 
coming  on  with  the  measured  tramp  of  the 
march,  the  united  force  was  too  much  for 
the  strength  of  the  structure  ;  the  iron 
beams  gave  way,  and  all  were  precipitated 
into  the  stream  below.  This  is  an  apt  il- 
lustration of  what  we  call  Credit.  It  will 
bear,  and  with  success,  considerable  press- 
ure, if  it  be  irregular,  drojiping,  and  inci- 
dental. Let  the  forces,  however,  be  at 
once  consentaneous  and  united — let  the 
men  keep  stc[)  —  and  down  comes  the 
bridge  !     Ah,  Hankes,  am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  are,  sir,"  said  Hankes, 
who  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  compre- 
hended the  illustration. 

"His  lordship  is  waiting  breakfast,  sir," 
said  a  smartly-dressed  footman  at  the  door. 

"I  will  be  down  in  a  moment.  I  believe, 
Hankes,  we  have  not  forgotten  anything  ? 
The  Cloyne  and  Carrick  Company  had  bet- 
ter be  wound  up  ;  and  that  waste-land 
project— let  me  have  the  papers  to  look 
over.  You  think  we  ought  to  discount 
those  bills  of  Barrington's  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  sir.  The  people  at  the 
Royal  Bank  would  take  them  to-morrow." 

"  The  credit  of  the  bank  must  be  up- 
held, Hankes.  The  libelous  articles  of 
those  newspapers  are  doing  us  great  dam- 
age, timid  shareholders  assail  us  with  let- 
ters, and  some  have  actually  demanded 
back  their  deposits.  I  have  it,  Hankes  !  " 
cried  he,  as  a  sudden  thought  ctruck  him 
— "I  have  it!  Take  a  special  train  at 
once  for  town,  and  fetch  me  the  balance- 
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sheet  iind  tlie  list  of  all  convertible  se- 
cnrities.  You  can  be  back  b.ere— let  us  see 
— by  to-morrow  at  noon,  or,  at  latest,  to- 
morrow evening.  By  that  time  1  shall  have 
matured  my  ])lan." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  some  hint  of  what 
you  intend,"  said  Ilankes. 

"  You  shall  know  all  to-morrow,"  said 
he,  as  he  nodded  a  good-by,  and  descended 
to  the  breakfast-room.  He  turned  short, 
however,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  re- 
turned to  his  chamber,  wlicrc  Ilankes  was- 
still  packing  up  his  papers.  "  On  second 
thoughts,  Hankes,  1  believe  I  had  better 
tell  you  now,"  said  he.     "Sit  down." 

And  they  both  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  never  moved  from  it  for  an  hour. 
Twice — even  thrice — thei-e  came  messages 
from  below,  requesting  Mr.  Dunn's  pres- 
ence at  the  breakfast-table,  but  a  hurried 
"•Yes,  immediately,"  was  the  reply,  and 
he  came  not. 

At  last  they  rose  ;  Hankes  the  first,  say- 
ing, as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  "  I  shall 
just  be  in  time.  It  is  a  great  idea,  sir — a 
very  great  idea  indeed,  and  does  you  in- 
finite credit." 

"  It  ought  to  have  success,  Hankes," 
said  he,  calmly. 

"  Ought,  sir  !  It  is  success.  It  is  as 
fine  a  piece  of  tactics  as  I  ever  heard  of. 
Trust  me  to  carry  it  out,  that's  all." 

"  Eemember,  Hankes,  time  is  every- 
thing.    Good-by  ! " 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


"A    COUNTRY     WALK. 


What  a  charming  day  was  that  at  the 
Hermitage  !  every  one  pleased,  happy,  and 
good-humored !  With  a  frankness  that 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  Mr.  Dunn  de- 
clared he  could  not  tear  himself  away. 
Engagements  the  most  pressing,  business 
appointments  of  the  deepest  moment, 
awaited  him  on  every  side,  but,  "  Ko  mat- 
ter what  it  cost,"  said  he,  *'l  will  have  my 
holiday  ! "  Few  flatteries  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  little  appeals  to  the 
charms  and  fascinations  of  a  quiet  home 
circle  ;  and  when  some  hard-worked  man 
of  the  world,  some  eminent  leader  at  the 
bar,  or  some  much-sought  physician,  con- 
descends to  tell  us  that  the  world  of  cli- 
ents roust  wait  while  he  lingers  in  our  soci- 
ety, the  assurance  never  fails  to  be  pleas- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  complimentary  to  feel 
that  we  are,  in  all  the  easy  indolence  of 
leisure,  enjoying  the  hours  of  one  whose 
minutes  are  valued  as  guineas  ;  our  own 


valiK^  insciisi!)]y  rises  at  tiie  thought,  and 
we  associate  ourselves  in  our  estinnite  of 
the  great  man.  When  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  had  made  this  graceful  declaration, 
he  added  anothei',  not  less  gratifying,  that 
he  was  completely  at  his  lordship's  and 
Lady  Augusta's  orders,  as  regarded  the 
great  ]iroject  on  which  they  desired  to  have 
his  opinion. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  come  down  and -see 
the  spot  yourself,  Dunn.  We'll  walk  over 
there  togethei-,  and  Augusta  will  acquaint 
you  with  our  notions  as  we  go  along." 

*'  I  ought  to  mention,"  said  Dunn,  "  that 
yesterday,  by  the  merest  chance,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over  a  little  skct;ch 
of  your  project." 

'■'  Oh,  M'iss  Kellett's  ! "  broke  in  Lady 
Augusta,  coloring  slightly.  "It  is  very 
clever,  very  prettily  written,  but  scarcely 
practical, scarcely  business-like  enough  for  a 
prosaic  person  like  myself.  A  question  of 
this  kind  is  a  great  financial  problem,  not 
a  philanthro])ic  experiment.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  he,  bowing. 

"And  its  merits  are  to  be  tested  by  fig- 
ures, and  not  by  Utopian  dreams  of  felici- 
ty.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

He  bowed  again,  and  smiled  approvingly. 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  she  in  a  sort  of  half 
confusion,  "what  rashness  it  would  be  in 
me  to  say  this  to  any  one  less  largely- 
minded  than  myself  ;  how  I  should  expose 
myself  to  the  censure  of  being  narrow- 
hearted,  and  worldly,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  of  such  judgments  from 
you." 

"  TsTor  have  you  need  to  dread  them," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  a  little  above  a  whisper. 

"Young  ladies,  like  Miss  Kellett,  are 
often  possessed  by  the  ambition — a  very 
laudable  sentiment,  no  doubt — of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  these  opinions.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  '  trick  of  the  time '  we  live 
in,  and,  with  those  who  do  not  move  in 
'society,'  has  its  success  too." 

The  peculiar  intonation  of  that  one  word 
"  society"  gave  the  whole  point  and  direc- 
tion of  this  speech.  There  was  in  it  that 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is  the  real 
tribunal  !  Here  is  the  .one  true  court 
where  claims  are  recognized  and  shams 
nonsuited."  Nor  was  it  lost  upon  Mr. 
Davenport  Dunn.  More  than  once— ay, 
many  a  time  before — had  he  been  struck 
by  tiie  reference  to  that  Star  Chamber  of 
the  well-bred  world.  He  had  even  heard  a 
noble  lord  on  the  treasury  benches  sneer 
down  a  sturdy  champion  of  Manchester- 
ism,  by  suggesting  that  in  a  certain  circle, 
where    the    honorable    gentleman    never 
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came,    very    different   opinions    prevailed 
from  those  announced  by  him. 

While  Dunn  was  yet  pondering  over  this 
mystic  word.  Lord  Glengariff  came  to  say 
that,  as  Miss  Kellett  required  his  presence 
to  look  over  some  pajievs  in  the  librar}^, 
they  might  stroll  slowly  along  till  he  over- 
took them. 

As  they  sauntered  along  under  the  heavy 
shade  of  the  great  beech-trees,  the  sun 
streaking  at  intervals  the  velvety  sward 
beneath  their  feet,  wliile  the  odor  of  the 
fresh  hay  was  wafted  by  on  a  faint  light 
breeze,  Dunn  was  unconsciously  brought 
back  in  memory  to  the  "long,  long  ago," 
when  he  walked  the  self-same  spot  in  a 
gloom  only  short  of  despair.  AVho  could 
have  predicted  the  day  when  he  should 
stroll  there,  with  her  at  his  side — her  arm 
within  his  own — her  voice  appealing  in 
tones  of  confidence  and  friendship  ?  His 
great  ambitions  had  grown  with  his  suc- 
cesses, and  as  he  rose  higher  and  higher,  his 
aims  continued  to  mount  upward,  but  hero 
was  asentiment  that  dated  from  the  time  of 
his  obscurity,  here,  a  day-dream  that  had 
filled  his  imagination  when  from  imagi- 
nation alone  could  be  derived  the  luxury  of 
triumph,  and  now  it  was  realized  and 
now — 

Who  is  to  say  what  strange  wild  conflict 
went  on  within  that  heart  where  worldli- 
ness  felt  its  sway  for  once  disputed  ?  Did 
, there  yet  linger  there  in  the  midst  of  liigh 
ambitions  some  trait  of  boyish  love,  or  was 
it  tluit  he  felt  this  hour  to  be  the  crowning 
triumph  of  his  loiig  life  of  toil  ? 

"If  I  were  not  half  ashamed  to  disturb 
your  reverie,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  smiling, 
"  I'd  tell  you  to  look  at  that  view  yonder. 
See  where  the  coast  stretches  along  there, 
broken  by  cliff  and  headland,  with  those 
rocky  islands  breaking  the  calm  sea-line, 
and  say  if  you  saw  anything  finer  in  your 
travels  abroad  ?  " 

"  Was  I  in  a  reverie  ?  have  I  been  dream- 
ing ?  "  cried  he,  suddenly,  not  regarding 
the  scene,  but  turning  his  eyes  fully  upon 
herself.  "And  yet  you'd  forgive  me  were 
I  to  confess  to  you  of  what  it  was  I  was 
thinking." 

"  Then  tell  it  directly,  for  I  own  your 
silence  piqued  me,  and  J  stopped  speaking 
when  I  perceived  I  was  not  listened  to."  ' 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  confident  when  I  say 
you  would  forgive  me  ?" 

"  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  learn,  at 
all  events,"  said  she,  laughingly. 

"But  not  to  recall  my  words  if  they 
should  have  been  uttered  rashly,"  said  he, 
slowly. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  a  great  fault  you  have 


—  perhaps     your    greatest  ?  "  asked    she, 
quickly. 

"  Do,  I  entreat  of  you." 

**  And  you  pledge  yourself  to  take  my 
candor  well,  and  bear  me  no  malice  after 
ward  ?" 

"I  promise,"  said  he. 

"It  is  a  coldness  —  a  reserve  almost 
amounting  to  distrust,  which  seems  actual- 
ly to  dominate  in  your  temper.  Be  frank 
with  me,  now,  and  say  fairly,  was  not  this 
long  alley  reviving  all  the  thoughts  of  long 
ago,  and  were  you  not  summing  up  the 
fifty-one  little  grudges  you  had  against  thac 
poor  silly  child  who  used  to  torment  and 
fret  you,  and  instead  of  honestly  owning 
all  this,  you  fell  back  upon  that  stern  dig- 
nity of  manner  I  have  just  complained  of  ? 
Besides,'^  added  she,  as  though  hurried 
away  by  some  strong  impulse,  "  if  it  would 
quiet  your  s})irit  to  know  you  were  aveng- 
ed, you  may  feel  satisfied." 

"  As  how  ?"  asked  he,  eagerly,  and  not 
comprehending  to  what  she  pointed. 

"  Simply  thus,"  resumed  she.  "  As  I 
continued  to  mark  and  read  of  your  great 
career  in  life,  the  marvelous  successes  which 
met  you  in  each  new  enterprise,  how  with 
advancing  fortune  you  ever  showed  your- 
self equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  your 
genius,  I  thought  with  shame  and  humili- 
ation over  even  my  childisli  follies,  how 
often  I  must  have  grieved — have  hurt  you  ! 
Over  and  over  have  I  said,  'Does  he  ever 
remember  ?  Can  he  f oj-give  me  ? '  And 
yet  there  was  a  sense  of  exquisite  pleasure 
in  the  midst  of  all  my  sorrow  as  I  thought 
over  all  these  childish  vanities,  and  said  tQ 
myself,  '  This  man,  whom  all  are  now  flat- 
tering and  fawning  upon,  was  the  same  I 
used  to  irritate  with  my  caprices,  and 
worry  with  my  whims  ! '  " 

"I  never  dreamed  that  you  remembered 
me,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
delight. 

"  Your  career  made  a  romance  for  me," 
said  she,  eagerly.  "  I  could  repeat  many 
of  those  vigorous  speeches  you  made — those 
spirited  addresses.  One  in  particular  I 
remember  well,  it  was  when  refusing  the 
offer  of  the  Athlone  burgesses  to  represent 
their  town  ;  you  alluded  so  happily  to  the 
cares  which  occupied  you — less  striking 
than  legislative  duties,  but  not  less  import- 
ant— or,  as  you  phrased  it,  yours  was  like 
the  part  of  those  '  who  sound  the  depth  and 
buoy  the  course  that  thundering  three- 
deckers  are  to  follow.'  Do  you  remember 
the  passage  ?  And  again,  that  proud  hu- 
mility with  which,  alluding  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  you  said,  '  I,  who  have  carried 
my  musket  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  ! ' 
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Let  me  tell  you,  sir,"'  added  she,  playfully, 
*•  these  are  very  haughty  avowals  after  all, 
and  savor  just  as  much  of  personal  pride 
as  the  insolent  declarations  of  many  a  pam- 
])ered  courtier  !" 

Dunn's  face  grew  crimson,  and  his  chest 
swelled  with  an  emotion  of  intense  delight. 

''Shall  I  own  to  you,"  continued  she, 
still  running  on  with  what  seemed  an  irre- 
pressible freedom,  "  that  it  appears  scarce- 
ly real  to  me  to  be  here  talking  to  you 
about  yourself,  and  your  grand  enterprises, 
and  your  immense  speculations.  You  have 
been  so  long,  to  my  mind,  the  great  genius 
of  wondrous  achievements,  that  I  cannot 
yet  comprehend  the  condescension  of  your 
strolling  along  here  as  if  this  world  could 
spare  you." 

If  Dunn  did  not  speak,  it  was  that  his 
heart  was  too  full  for  words  ;  but  he  press- 
ed the  round  arm  that  leaned  upon  him 
closer  to  his  side,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness through  him. 

"By  the  way,"  said  slie,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  :  papa  would 
be  charmed  to  have  a  cast  of  Marochetti's 
bust  of  you,  and  yet  does  not  like  to  ask 
for  it.     May  I  venture — " 

'•'Too  great  an  honor  to  me,"  muttered 
Dunn.  "Would  you — I  mean,  would  he 
— accept — ?" 

"Yes,  1  will,  and  with  gratitude,  not 
but  I  think  the  likeness  hard  and  harsh. 
It  is,  very  probably,  what  you  are  to  that 
marvelous  world  of  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers you  live  among,  but  not  such  as  your 
friends  recognize  you — what  you  are  to- 
day, for  instance." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  asked  he, 
playfully. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  an  imprudence,  and 
I  only  caught  myself  in  time." 

*'  Do,  then,  let  me  hear  it,"  said  he,  ea- 
gerly, "  for  I  am  quite  ready  to  cap  it  with 
another." 

"  Yours  be  the  first  tlien,"  said  she, 
laughing.  "  Is  it  not  customary  to  \mt 
the  amendment  before  the  original  mo- 
tion ?" 

Both  Mr.  Dunn  and  his  fair  companion 
were  destined  to  be  rescued  from  the  im- 
pending indiscretion  by  the  arrival  of  Lord 
GrlengarifP,  who,  mounted  on  his  pony, 
suddenly  appeared  beside  them. 

"  AVell,  Dunn,"  cried  he,  as  he  came  up, 
*'  has  she  made  a  convert  of  you  ?  Are 
you  going  to  advocate  the  great  project 
here  ?  " 

Dunn  looked  sideways  toward  Lady  Au- 
gusta, who,  seeing  his  difficulty,  at  once 
said,  "  Indeed,  papa,  we  never  spoke  of 
the  scheme.     I  doubt  if  either  of  us  as 


much    as   remend)ered    there    was   such  a 
tiling." 

"  Well,  I'm  charmed  to  find  that  your 
society  could  ])rove  so  fascinating,  Augus- 
ta," said  Lord  Glengariff,  with  somesliglit 
irritation  of  manner,  "but  I  must  ask  of 
Mr.  Dunn  to  bear  with  me  while  I  descend 
to  the  very  commonplace  topic  Avhich  has 
such  interest  for  me.  The  very  spot  we 
stand  on  is  admirably  suited  to  take  a 
panoramic  view  of  our  little  bay,  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  background.  Carry  your  eyes 
along  toward  the  rocky  promontory  on 
which  the  stone  pines  are  standing,  we  bo- 
gin  there." 

Now,  most  worthy  reader,  although 
the  noble  lord  pledged  himself  to  be  brief, 
and  really  meant  to  keep  his  word,  and  al- 
though he  fancied  himself  to  be  graphic — 
truth  is  truth — he  was  lamentably  prolix 
and  confused  beyond  all  endurance.  As 
for  Dunn,  he  listened  with  an  exemplary 
patience  ;  perhaps  his  thoughts  were  ram- 
bling away  elsewhere — -perhai^s  he  was  com- 
pensated for  the  weariness  by  the  occa- 
sional glances  which  met  him  from  eyes 
now  downcast — now  bent  softly  upon  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  lord  floundered  on, 
amidst  crescents  and  batliing  lodges,  yacht 
stations  and  fisheries,  aiding  his  memory 
occasionally  with  little  notes,  which,  as  he 
contrived  to  mistake,  only  served  to  make 
the  description  less  intelligible.  At  length, 
he  had  got  so  far  as  to  conjure  up  a  busy, 
thriving,  Avell-to-do  watering  place,  sought 
after  by  the  fashionable  world  that  once 
had  loved  Brighton  or  Dieppe.  He  had 
peopled  the  shore  with  loungers,  and  the 
hotels  with  visitors;  equipages  were  seen 
flocking  in,  and  a  hissing  steamer  in  the 
harbor  was  already  sounding  the  note  of 
departure  for  Liverpool  or  Holyliead,  when 
Dunn,  suddenly  rousing  himself  from  what 
might  have  been  a  reverie,  said,  "And  the 
money,  my  lord.  The  means  to  do  all 
this?" 

"The  money — the  means — we  look  to 
you,  Dunn,  to  answer  that  question.  Our 
scheme  is  a  great  shareholding  company  of 
five  thousand — no,  fifty — nay,  I'm  wrong. 
What  is  it,  Augusta  ?  '' 

"The  exact  amount  scarcely  signifies 
much,  my  lord.  The  excellence  of  the 
project  once  proved,  money  can  always  be 
had.  What  I  desired  to  know  was,  if  you 
already  possessed  the  confidence  of  some 
great  capitalist  favorable  to  the  undertak- 
ing, or  is  it  simply  its  intrinsic  merits 
which  recommend  it  ?" 

"Its  own  merits,  of  course,"  broke  in 
Lord  Glengariff,  hastily.  "  Are  they  not 
sufficient  ?  " 
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''I  am  not  in  a  position  to  aflii-m  or  deny 
that  opinion,"  said  Dunn,  gravely.  "Let 
me  see,"  added  he  to  himself,  while  lie 
drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  pi-oceeded  to  scratch  cer- 
tain figures.  He  continued  to  calculate 
thus  for  some  minutes,  when  at  last  he 
said,  "If  you  like  to  try  it,  my  lord,  with 
an  advance  of  say  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money.  Once  afloat,  you  will  be  in 
a  position  to  enlist  shareholders  easily 
enough."  He  spoke  with  all  the  cool  in- 
difference of  one  discussing  the  weather. 

"I  must  say,  Dunn,"  cried  Lord  Glen- 
gariff,  with  Avarmth,  "  this  is  a  very  noble 
— a  vei'y  generous  offer.  I  conclude  my 
personal  security — " 

"We- can  talk  over  all  this  at  another 
time,  my  lord,"  broke  in  Dunn,  smiling. 
"  Lady  Augusta  will  leave  us  if  we  go  into 
questions  of  bonds  and  parchments.  My 
first  care  will  be  to  send  you  down  Mr. 
Steadman,  a  very  competent  person,  who 
will  make  the  necessary  surveys  ;  his  re- 
port, too,  will  be  important  in  the  share 
market." 

"So  that  the  scheme  enlists  your  co- 
operation, Dunn — so  that  we  have  yoii 
Avith  us,"  cried  the  old  lord,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "I  have  no  fears  as  to  success." 

"May  Ave  reckon  upon  so  much  ?"  Avhis- 
pered  Lady  Augusta,  Avhile  a  long,  soft, 
meaning  glance  stole  from  her  eyes. 

Dunn  bent  his  head  in  assent,  Avhile  his 
face  grew  crimson. 

"I  say,  Augusta,"  Avhispered  Lord  Glen- 
gariff,  "  Ave  have  made  a  capital  morning's 
Avork  of  it — eh  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  said  she.  And  her 
eyes  sparkled  Avithan  expression  of  triumph. 

"  There  is  only  one  condition  I  Avould 
bespeak,  my  lord.  It  is  this  :  the  money- 
market  at  this  precise  moment  is  unsettled, 
over-speculation  has  already  created  a  sort 
of  panic,  so  that  you  Avill  kindly  give  mo 
a  little  time — A'ery  little  will  do — to  ar- 
range the  advance.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
Avere  actually  glutted  Avith  money,  and  now 
there  are  signs  of  what  is  called  tightness 
in  discounts." 

"  Consult  your  oAvn  convenience  in  every 
respect,"  said  the  old  lord,  courteously. 

"iS'othing  would  surprise  me  less  than  a 

'  financial  crisis  over  here,"  said  Dunn,  sol- 

emly.     "  Our   people   liave   been   rash   in 

their  investments  latterly,  and  there  is  al- 

•Avays  a  retribution  upon  inordinate  gain  !" 

Whether  it  Avas  the  topic  itself  warmed 
him,  or  the  gentle  pressure  of  Lady  Au- 
gusta's arm  as  in  encouragement  of  his 
sentiments,  but  Dunn  continued  to  "  im- 
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prove  the  occasion  "  as  they  strolled  along 
homeward,  inveighing  in  very  choice  terms 
against  speculative  gambling,  and  deplor- 
ing the  injury  done  to  honest,  patient  in- 
dustry by  those  examples  of  Avealth  ac- 
quii-ed  without  toil  and  accumulated  with- 
out thrift.  He  really  treated  the  question 
Avcll  and  wisely,  and  when  he  passed  from 
the  mere  financial  consideration  to  the 
higher  one  of  "morals"  and  the  influence 
exerted  upon  national  character,  he  ac- 
tually grew  eloquent. 

Let  us  acknoAvledge  that  the  noble  lord 
did  not  participate  in  all  his  daughter's 
admiration  of  this  high-sounding  ha- 
rangue, nor  was  he  without  a  sort  of  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  he  Avas  listening  to  a 
lecture  upon  his  own  greed  and  covctous- 
ness  ;  he,  however,  contrived  to  throAv  in 
at  intervals  certain  little  Avords  of  concur- 
rence, and  in  this  Avay  occupied  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Hermitage. 

It  is  not  ahvays  that  the  day  which 
daAvns  happily  continues  bright  and  un- 
clouded to  its  close  ;  yet  this  Avas  such  a 
one.  The  dinner  passed  off  most  agree- 
ably. The  evening  in  the  draAving-room 
Avas  delightful.  Lady  Augusta  sang  pret- 
tily enough  to  please  even  a  more  critical 
ear  than  Mr.  Dunn's,  and  she  had  a  tact, 
often  Avanting  in  better  performers,  to 
select  the  class  of  music  likely  to  prove 
agreeable  to  her  hearers.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  number  of  people  Avho  like 
pictures  for  the  story  and  music  for  the 
sentiment,  and  for  these  high  art  is  less 
required  than  something  which  shall  ap- 
peal to  their  peculiar  taste.  But,  Avhile 
we  are  confessing,  let  us  own,  that  if  Mr. 
Dunn  liked  "'the  melodies,"  it  assuredly 
added  to  their  charm  to  hear  them  sung 
by  a  peer's  daughter ;  and  as  he  lay  back 
in  his  Avell-cushioned  chair,  and  drank  in 
the  sweet  sounds,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
Avas  passing  a  very  charming  evening. 

Like  many  other  vulgar  men  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  wondered  at  the  ease 
'and  unconstraint  he  felt  in  such  choice 
company  !  He  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  tranquil  beatitude  of  his  sensations 
with  Avhat  he  had  fancied  must  be  the 
coldness  and  reserve  of  such  society.  He 
Avas,  as  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  much 
at  home  as  in  his  OAvn  house,  and  truly,  as 
with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  while  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other  he  beat  time — and 
all  falsely — he  looked  the  very  ideal  of  his 
order. 

"Confound  the  felloAv  !  "  muttered  the 
old  peer,  as  he  glanced  at  him  over  his 
ncAvspaper,  "he  is  insufferably  at  his  ease 
among  us  ! " 
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And  Sybella  Kelletfc,  where  was  slie  all 
this  time — or  have  we  forgotten  her  ?  Poor 
Sybella  !  she  had  been  scai-cel}^  noticed  at 
dinner,  scarcely  spoken  to  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  had  slipped  unperceived 
away  to  lier  own  room. 

They  never  missed  her. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE   GERM   OF   A   BOLD   STROKE. 

If  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  had  ])assed  a 
day  of  nnnsnal  ha[)piness  and  ease,  the 
night  which  followed  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  intense  labor  and  toil.  Scarcely  had 
the  quiet  of  repose  settled  doAvn  upon 
''the  Hermitage,"  than  the  quick  tramp 
of  horses,  urged  to  their  sharpest  trot,  was 
lieard  approaching,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Hankes  descended  from  his  traveling-car- 
riage at  the  door. 

Dunn  had  been  standing  at  his  open 
window  gazing  into  the  still  obscurity  of 
the  night,  and  wondering  at  what  time  he 
might  expect  him,  when  he  arrived. 

"  You  have  made  haste,  Ilankes,"  said 
he,  not  wasting  a  word  in  salutation.  *'  I 
scarcely  looked  to  see  you  before  day- 
break.'"' 

"Yes,  sir;  the  special  train  behaved 
well,  and  the  posters  did  their  part  as  cred- 
itably. I  had  about  four  hours  altogether 
in  Dublin,  but  tliey  were  quite  sufficient 
for  everything." 

*'  For  everything  ?  "  repeated  Dunn. 

"  Yes  ;  you'll  find  nothing  has  been  for- 
gotten. Before  leaving  Cork,  I  telegraj)hed 
to  Meekins  of  the  Post,  and  to  Browne  of 
the  Banner,  to  meet  me  on  my  arrival  at 
Henrietta  street.  Strange  enough,  they 
both  were  anxiously  waiting  for  some  in- 
structions on  the  very  question  at  issue. 
They  came  armed  witli  piles  of  provincial 
papers,  all  written  in  the  same  threatening 
style.  One  in  particular,  the  Upper  Os-' 
sory  Beacon,  had  an  article  headed,  '  Who 
is  oi!ir  Dionysius  ?'  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  broke  in  Dunn, 
impatiently.  "  Y^ou  explained  to  them  the 
line  to  be  taken  ?" 

"  Fully,  sir.  I  told  them  that  they 
were  to  answer  the  attacks  weakly,  feebly, 
deprecating  in  general  terms  the  use  of  per- 
.sonalities,  and  throwing  out  little  appeals 
for  forbearance,  and  so  on.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bank,  I  said,  'Be  somewhat 
more  resolute  ;  hint  that  certain  aspersions 
might  be  deemed  actionable  ;  that  wan- 
tonly to  assail  credit  is  an  offense  punisha- 


ble at  law  ;  and  then  dwell  upon  the  bene- 
fits already  diffused  by  these  establish- 
ments, and  implore  all  who  have  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland  at  heart  not  to  suffer  a 
spirit  of  faction  to  triumph  over  their 
patriotism.'" 

"  Will  they  understand  the  part  ?  "  asked 
Dunn,  more  impatiently  than  before. 

''Thoroughly;  Browne,  indeed,  has  a 
leader  already  '  set  up ' — " 

"What  do  I  care  for  all  these  ?"  broke 
in  Dunn,  peevishly.  "Surely  no  man 
knows  better  than  yourself  that  these  fel- 
lows are  only  the  feathers  that  show  where 
the  wind  blows.  As  to  any  influence  they 
wield  over  public  opinion,  you  might  as 
well  tell  me  that  the  man  who  sweats  a 
guinea  can  sway  the  Stock  Exchange." 

Hankes  shook  his  head  dissentingly,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"  You  have  brought  the  bank  accounts 
and  the  balance-sheet  ?" 
"  Y'"es,  they  are  all  here." 
"  Have  you  made  any  rough  calculation 
as  to  the  amount —  ?"     He  stopped. 

"  Fifty  thousand  ought  to  cover  it  easi- 
ly— I  mean  with  what  they  have  themselves 
in  hand.  The  first  day  will  be  a  heavy 
one,  but  I  don't  suspect  the  second  will, 
particularly  when  it  is  known  that  we  are 
discounting  freely  as  ever." 

'■  And  now  as  to  the  main  point  ?  "  said 
Dunn. 

"All  right,  sir.  Etheridge's  securities 
gave  tis  seventeen  thousand  ;  we  have  a 
balance  of  about  eleven  on  that  account  of 
Lord  Lackington  ;  I  drew  out  the  twelve 
hundred  of  Kellett's  at  once  ;  and  several 
other  small  sums,  which  are  all  ready." 

"It  is  a  bold  stroke  !"  muttered  Dunn, 
musingly. 

"  ]S^ one  but  an  original  mind  could  have 
hit  upon  it,  sir.  I  used  to  think  the  late 
Mr.  Eobins  a  very  great  man,  sir — and  he 
was  a  great  man — but  this  is  a  cut  above 
him." 

"  Let  us  say  so  when  it  has  succeeded, 
Hankes,"  said  Dunn,  with  a  half-smile. 

As  he  spoke,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and,  opening  a  massive  account- 
book,  was  soon  deep  in  its  details.  Hankes 
took  a  place  beside  him,  and  they  both 
continued  to  con  over  the  long  column  of 
figures  together.  , 

"We  stand  in  a  safer  position' than  I* 
thought,     Hankes,"   said    Dunn,    leaning 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Y''es,  sir;  we  have  been  nursing  this. 
Ossory  Bank  for  some  time.  You  remem- 
ber, some  time  ago,  saying  to  me,  '  Hankes, 
put  condition  on  that  horse,  We'll  have  to 
ride  him  hard  before  the  season  is  over  ?  '  " 
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*' Well,  you  have  done  it  cleverly,  I  must 
say,"  resumed  Dunn.  "The  concern  is 
almost  solvent." 

"Almost,  sir,"  echoed  Hankes. 

*'  What  a  shake  it  will  give  them  all,. 
Hankes,"  said  Dunn,  gleefully,  "when  it 
once  sets  in,  as  it  will  and  must,  power- 
fully. The  Provincial  will  stand  easily 
enough." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir. " 

"And  the  Eoyal  also  ;  but  the  '  Tyraw- 
ley'— " 

"And  the  'Four  Counties,'"  added 
Hankes.  ■  "  Driscoll  is  ready  with  four 
thousand  of  the  notes  '  to  open  the  ball,'  as 
he  says,  and  when  Terry's  name  gets  abroad 
it  will  be  worse  tp  them  than  a  placard  on 
the  walls." 

"I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  Tour 
Counties.'  It  was  Mr.  Morris,  the  chair- 
man, had  the  insolence  to  allude  to  me  in 
the  House,  and  ask  if  it  were  true  that  the 
ministry  had  recommended  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  as  a  fit  object  for  the  favors  of  the 
Crown  ?  That  question,  sir,  placed  my 
claim  in  abeyance  ever  since.  The  minis- 
ter, pledged  solemnly  to  me,  had  to  rise  in 
his  place  and  say  'No.'  Of  course  he  add- 
ed the  stereotyped  sarcasm,  '  Not  that  if 
such  a  decision  had  been  come  to,  need 
the  cabinet  have  shrunk  from  the  respon- 
sibility through  any  fears  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  indignation.' " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Morris  will  have  to  pay  for 
his  joke  now,"  said  Hankes.  "  I'm  told  his 
whole  estate  is  liable  to  the  bank." 

"Every  shilling  of  it.  Driscoll  has  got 
me  all  the  details." 

"  Lushington  will  be  the  great  sufferer 
by  the  '  Tyrawley,' "  continued  Hankes. 

"  Another  of  them,  Hankes — another  of 
them."  cried  Dunn,  rubbing  his  hands 
joyfully.  "  Tom  Lushington — the  Honor- 
able Tom,  as  they  called  him — blackballed 
me  at  'Brookes's.'  They  told  me  his  very 
words  :  '  It's  bad  enough"  to  be  "  Dun- 
ned," as  we  are,  out  of  doors,  but  let  -us  at 
least  be  safe  from  the  infliction  at  our 
clubs.'  A  sorry  jest,  but  witty  enough  for 
those  who  heard  it." 

"I  don't  think  he  has  sixpence." 

"No,  sir  ;  nor  can  he  remain  a  treasury 
lord  with  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy  against  him. 
So  much,  then,  for  Tom  Lushington  !  I 
tell  you,  Hankes,"  said  he,  spiritedly, 
"next  week  will  have  its  catalogue  of  ship- 
wrecks. There's  a  storm  about  to  break 
that  none  have  yet  suspected." 

"  There  will  be  some  heavy  sufferers," 
said  Hankes,  gravely. 

"No  doiibt,  no  doubt,"  muttered  Dunn. 
"I  never  heard  of  a  battle  without  kiUed 


and  wounded.  I  tell  you,  sir,  again,"  said 
he,  raising  his  voice,  "before  the  week 
ends  the  shore  will  be  strewn  with  frag- 
ments ;  we  alone  will  ride  through  the  gale 
uniiarmed.  It  is  not  fully  a  month  since 
I  showed  the  chief  secretary  here — ay,  and 
his  excellency  also — the  insolent  but  insid- 
ious system  of  attack  the  government  jour- 
nals maintain  against  me,  the  half-covert 
insinuations,  the  impertinent  queries,  pre- 
tended inquiries  for  mere  information's 
sake.  Of  course,  I  got  for  answer  the  usu- 
al cant  about  'freedom  of  the  press,'  'lib- 
erty of  public  discussion,'  with  tbe  accus- 
tomed assurance  that  the  government  had 
not, in  reality,  any  recognized  organ  ;  and,  to 
wind  up,  there  was  the  laughing  question, 
'And  what  do  you  care,  after  all,  for  these 
fellows  ? '  But  now  I  Avill  show  what  I  do 
care — that  I  have  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son to  care — that  the  calumnies  which  as- 
sail me  are  directed  against  my  material 
interests  ;  that  it  is  not  Davenport  Dunn  is 
'incause,'  but  all  the  great  enterprises  as- 
sociated with  his  name  ;  that  it  is  not  an 
individual,  but  the  industry  of  a  nation  is 
at  stake  ;  and  I  will  say  to  them,  '  Protect 
me,  or — '  You  remember  the  significant 
legend  inscribed  on  the  cannon  of  the  Irish. 
volunteers, '  Independence  or — '  Take  my 
word  for  it,  I  may  not  speak  as  loudly  as 
the  nine-pounder,  but  my  fire  will  be  to  the 
full  as  fatal!" 

Never  before  had  Hankes  seen  his  chief 
carried  away  by  any  sense  of  personal  in- 
jury ;  he  had  even  remarked,  among  the 
traits  of  his  great  business  capacity,  that  a 
calm  contempt  for  mere  passing  opinion 
was  his  characteristic,  and  he  was  sorely 
grieved  to  find  that  such  equanimity  could 
be  disturbed.  With  his  own  especial  quick- 
ness Dunn  saw  what  was  passing  in  his 
lieutenant's  mind,  and  he  added,  hastily  : 

"Not  that,  of  all  men,  I  need  care  for 
such  assaults  ;  powerful  even  to  tyranny  as 
the  press  has  become  among  us,  there  is 
one  thing  more  powerful  still,  and  that  is 
— prosperity  !  Ay,  sir,  there  may  be  cavil 
and  controversy  as  to  your  abilities,  some 
may  condemn  your  speech,  or  carp  at  your 
book,  they  may  cry  down  your  statecraft, 
or  deny  your  diplomacy,  but  there  is  a  test 
that  al'l  can  appreciate,  all  comprehend,  and 
that  is— success.  Have  only  that,  Hankes, 
and  the  world  is  with  you." 

"  There's  no  denying  that,"  said  Hankes, 
solemnly. 

"  It  is  the  gauge  of  every  man."  resumed 
Dunn.—"  from  him  that  presides  over  a 
railway  board,  to  him  that  sways  an  em- 
pire. And  justly  so,  too,"  added  he,  rap- 
idly.    "A  man    must   be   a  cons^immate 
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judge  of  horseilesh  tluit  could  i)ick  out  tlio 
winner  of  the  oaks  in  a  stable,  but  the 
scrubbiest  varlet  on  the  field  can  see  who 
comes  in  first  on  the  day  of  the  race  ! 
Have  you  ever  been  in  America,  Hankes?" 
asked  he,  suddenly. 

"Yes;  all  over  the  States.  I  think  I 
know  cousin  Jonathan  as  well  as  1  know 
old  John  himself." 

"  You  know  a  very  shrewd  follow,  then," 
muttered  Dunn  ;  "'over-shrewd,  mayhap." 

"  What  led  you  to  think  of  that  country 
now  ?"  asked  the  other,  cui-iously. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  Dunn,  careless- 
ly, as  he  walked  the  room  in  thoughtful- 
ness  ;  then  added,  "  If  no  recognition  wore 
to  come  of  these  services  of  mine,  I'd  just 
as  soon  live  there  as  here.  I  should,  at 
least,  be  on  the  level  of  the  best  above  me. 
Well,"  cried  he,  in  a  higher  tone,  "we 
have  some  trumps  to  play  out  ere  it  come 
to  that." 

Once  more  they  turned  to  the  account- 
books  and  the  papers  before  them,-  for 
Hankes  had  many  things  to  explain  and 
various  difficulties  to  unravel.  The  vast 
number  of  those  enterprises  in  which  Dunn 
engaged  had  eventually  blended  and  min- 
gled all  their  interests  together.  Estates 
and  shipping,  and  banks,  mines,  railroads, 
and  dock  comjDanies,  had  so  often  inter- 
changed their  securities,  each  bolstering 
up  the  credit  of  the  other  in  turn,  that  the 
whole  resembled  some  immense  fortress, 
where  the  garrison,  too  weak  for  a  general 
defense,  was  always  hastening  to  some  one 
point  or  other — the  seat  of  immediate  at- 
tack. And  thus  an  Irish  draining  fund 
was  one  day  called  upon  to  liquidate  the 
demands  upon  a  sub-Alpine  railroad,  while 
a  Mexican  tin  mine  flew  to  the  rescue  of  a 
hosiery  scheme  in  Balbriggan  !  To  have 
ever  a  force  ready  on  the  point  assailed  was 
Dunn's  remarkable  talent,  and  he  handled 
his  masses  like  a  great  master  of  war. 

Partly  out  of  that  indolent  insolence 
which  power  begets,  he  had  latterly  been 
less  mindful  of  the  press,  less  alive  to  the 
strictures  of  journalism,  and  attacks  were 
made  upon  him  which,  directed  as  they 
were  against  his  solvency,  threatened  at 
any  moment  to  assume  a  dangerous  shape. 
Koused  at  last  by  the  peril,  he  had  deter- 
mined on  playing  a  bold  game  for  fortune, 
and  this  it  was  which  now  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  whose  details  the  dawning 
day  saw  him  deeply  considering.  His  now 
great  theory  was,  that  a  recognized  station 
among  the  nobles  of  the  land  wfis  the 
one  only  security  against  disaster.  "  Once 
among  them,"  said  he,  "  they  Avill  de- 
fend me  as  one  of  their  order."     How  to 


effect  this  grand  object  had  been  the  long 
study  of  his  life.  But  it  was  more — it  was 
also  his  secret !  Tiiey  who  fancied  they 
knew  the  man,  thoroughly  understood  the 
habits  of  his  mind,  his  passions,  his  preju- 
dices, and  his  hopes,  never  as  much  as  sus- 
])ected  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them  all. 
He  assumed  a  sort  of  }nanner  that  in  a 
measure  disarmed  their  suspicion — he  af- 
fected pride  in  that  middle  station  of  life 
he  occupied,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  those 
glowing  eulogies  of  commercial  ability  and 
capacity  which  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
leading  journalists  just  then  to  deliver. 
On  public  occasions  he  made  an  even  os- 
tentatious display  of  these  sentiments,  and 
Davenport  Dunn  was  often  quoted  as  a 
dangerous  man  for  an  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy to  have  against  them. 

Such  was  he  who  now  pored  over  com- 
plicated details  of  figures,  intricate  and 
tangled  schemes  of  finance  ;  and  yet  while 
his  mind  embraced  them,  Avith  other 
thoughts  Avas  he  picturing  to  liimself  a 
time  Avhon,  proud  among  the  proudest, 
he  would  take  his  place  Avith  the  great 
nobles  of  the  land.  It  Avas  evident  that 
another  had  not  regarded  this  ambition  as 
fanciful  or  extravagant.  Lady  Augusta — 
the  haughty  daughter  of  one  of  the  haugh- 
tiest in  the  peerage — as  much  as  said,  "it 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  object  of  hope — 
then  none  could  deny  the  claims  he  pre- 
ferred, nor  any  affect  to  undervalue  the 
A^ast  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  his  coun- 
try." There  was  something  so  truly  kind, 
so  touching,  too,  in  the  generous  tone  she 
assumed,  that  Dunn  dAvelt  upon  it  again 
and  again.  Knowing  all  the  secret  in- 
stincts of  that  mysterious  brotherhood  as 
she  did,  Dunn  imagined  to  himself  all  the 
advantage  her  advice  and  counsels  could 
render  him.  "  She  can  direct  me  in  many 
Avays,  teaching  me  hoAV  to  treat  these  mys- 
terious high  priests  as  I  ought.  What 
shall  I  do  to  Secure  her  favor  ?  How  en- 
list it  in  my  cause  ?  Could  I  make  her 
partner  in  the  enterprise  ?"  As  the  thought 
flashed  across  him  his  cheek  burned  as  if 
Avith  a  flame,  and  he  rose  abruptly  from 
tlie  table  and  Avalked  to  the  AvindoAV,  fear- 
ful'lest  his  agitation  might  be  observed. 
"That  were  success,  indeed!"  muttered 
he.  "  What  a  strong  bail-bond  Avould  it 
be  when  I  called  two  English  peers  my 
brothers-in-law,  and  an  earl  for  my  Avife's 
father.  This  Avould  at  once  lead  me  to  the 
very  step  of  the  *  order.'  How  many  noble 
families  would  it  interest  in  my  elevation. 
The  Ardens  are  the  best  blood  of  the  South 
— connected  Avidely  Avith  the  highest  in 
both   countries.     Is   it  possible   that  this 
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conld  succeed?"  He  thought  of  the  old 
earl  and  his  intense  pride  of  birth,  and  liis 
heart  misgave  him ;  but  then  Lady  Au- 
gusta's gentle  tones  and  gentler  looks 
came  to  his  mind,  and  he  remembered  that 
though  a  peer's  daughter  sh6  was  penni- 
less, and — we  shame  to  write  it — not 
young.  The  Lady  Augusta  Arden  marries 
the  millionaire  Mr.  Dunn,  and  the  world 
understands  the  compact.  There  are  many 
such  matches  every  season. 

••  "What  age  would  you  guess  me  to  be, 
Hankes?"  said  he,  suddenly  turning  round. 

"  I  should  call  you — let  me  see — a  mat- 
ter of  forty-five  or  forty-six,  sir." 

"  Older,  Hankes — older,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile  of  half-pleasure. 

"  You  don't  look  it,  sir,  I  protest  you 
don't.  Sitting  up  all  night  and  working 
over  these  accounts,  one  might,  perhaps, 
call  you  forty-six  ;  but  seeing  you  as  you 
come  down  to  breakfast  after  your  natnral 
rest,  you  don't  seem  forty." 

"■  This  same  life  is  too  laborious  ;  a  man 
may  follow  it  for  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  his  prime,  but  it  becomes  downright 
slavery  after  that." 

*•  But  what  is  an  active  mind  like  yours 
to  do,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hankes. 

"  Take  his  ease  and  rest  himself." 

"Ease! — rest!  All  a  mistake,  sir.  Great 
business  men  can't  exist  in  that  lethargy 
called  leisure." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  Hankes  ;  if  I 
were  the  master  of  some  venerable  old 
demesne,  like  this,  for  instance,  with  its 
timber  of  centuries' growth,  and  its  charms 
of  scenery,  such  as  we  see  around  us  here, 
I'd  ask  no  better  existence  than  to  pass  my 
days  in  calm  retirement,  invite  a  stray 
friend  or  two  to  come  and  see  me,  and 
with  books  and  other  resources  hold  my- 
self aloof  from  stocks  and  statecraft,  and 
not  so  much  as  ask  how  are  the  funds  or 
who  is  the  minister." 

**I'd  be  sorry  to  see  you  come  to*  that, 
sir,  I  declare  I  should,"  said  Hankes,  earn- 
estly. 

*'You  may  live  to  see  it,  notwithstand- 
ing," said  Dunn,  with  a  placid  smile. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Hankes,  'Mt's  not  the 
man  who  has  just  conceived  such  a  grand 
idea  as  this" — and  he  touched  the  books 
before  him — "  ought  to  talk  of  turning 
hermit." 

''We'll  see,  Hankes  —  we'll  see,"  said 
Dunn,  calmly.  '•  There  come  the  post- 
horses — I  suppose  for  you." 

"Yes,  sir  ;  I  ordered  them  to  be  here  at 
six.  I  thought  I  should  have  had  a  couple 
of  houi-s  in  bed  by  that  time  ;  but  it  doesn't 
signify,  I  can  sleep  anywhere." 


"Let  me  see,"  said  Dunn,  calculating. 
"  This  is  Tuesday  ;  now,  Friday  ought  to  be 
the  day,  the  news  to  reach  me  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  :  you  can  send  a  telegraphic 
message,  and  then  send  on  a  clerk.  Of 
course,  you  will  know  how  to  make  these 
communications  properly.  It  is  better  I 
should  remain  here  in  the  interval ;  it  looks 
like  security." 

"Do  you  mean  to  come  over  yourself, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  You  must  meet  me 
there  on  Friday  morning.  Let  Jlrs.  Hailes 
have  the  house  in  readiness  in  case  I  might 
invite  any  one." 

"All  shall  be  attended  to,  sir,"  said 
Hankes.  ''I  think  I'll  dispatch  Wilkins 
to  you  with  the  news  ;  he's  an  awful  fel- 
low to  exaggerate  evil  tidings." 

' '  Very  well, "  said  Dunn.  "  Good-night, 
or,  I  opine  rather,  good-morning."  And 
he  turned  away  into  his  bedroom. 


CHAPTER    LXIIL 


THE   GARDEN. 


From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  announced  he  would  still  continue 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Hermitage, 
a  feeling  of  intimacy  grew  up  between 
himself  and  his  host  that  almost  savored 
of  old  friendship.  Lord  Glengariff  already 
saw  in  the  distance  wealth  and  affluence — 
he  had  secured  a  co-operation  that  never 
knew  failure— the  one  man  whose  energies 
could  always  guarantee  success. 

It  was  true,  Dunn  had  not  directly 
pledged  himself  to  anything  ;  he  had  lis- 
tened, and  questioned,  and  inquired,  and 
reflected,  but  given  nothing  like  a  definite 
opinion,  far  less  a  promise.  But,  as  the 
old  lord  said,  "these  fellows  are  always 
cautious,  always  reserved,  and  whenever 
they  do  not  oppose,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  concur.  At  all  events,  we  must 
manage  with  delicacy  ;  there  must  be  no 
haste,  no  importunity  ;  the  best  advocacy 
we  can  offer  to  our  plans  is  to  make  his 
visit  here  as  agreeable  a$  possible."  Such 
was  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  his  daughter 
as  they  strolled  through  the  garden  after 
breakfast,  talking  over  the  character  and 
the  temperament  of  their  guest. 

"  By  George,  Gusty  ! "  cried  Lord  Glen- 
gariff,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "I  cannot 
yet  persuade  myself  that  this  is  '  Old 
Davy,'  as  you  and  the  girls  used  to  call 
him    long    ago.     Of    all   the   miraculous 
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transformations  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
none  of  them  a]ii)roaehcs  this  !  " 

"It  is  wonderful,  indeed!"  said  she, 
slowly. 

'*It  is  not  that  he  has  aequired  or  in- 
creased his  stock  of  knowledge  —  that 
would  not  have  puzzled  me  so  much,  see- 
ing the  life  of  labor  he  has  led — but  I  go 
on  asking  myself,  what  has  become  of  his 
former  self,  of  which  not  a  trace  nor  ves- 
tige remains  ?  where  is  his  shy,  hcsitatilig 
manner,  liis  pedantry,  his  suspicion  ? 
where  the  intense  eagerness  to  learn  what 
was  going  on  in  the  house  ?  You  remem- 
ber how  his  prying  disposition  used  to 
worry  us  ?  " 

"1  remember,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

*' There  is  something,  now,  in  his  calm, 
quiet  deportment  very  like  dignity.  I  pro- 
test I  should — seeing  him  for  the  first 
time — call  him  a  well-bred  man," 

*'  Certainly,'*  said  slie,  in  the  same  tone. 

''  As  little  was  I  prepared  for  the  frank 
and  open  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  me 
of  himself." 

"Has  he  done  so?"  asked  she,  with 
some  animation. 

"  Yes  ;  with  much  candor,  and  much 
good  sense,  too.  He  sees  the  obstacles  he 
has  surmounted  in  life,  and  he,  just  as 
plainly,  perceives  those  that  are  not  to  be 
overcome." 

"  What  may  these  latter  be  ?  "  asked 
she,  cautiously. 

"  It  is  pretty  obvious  what  they  are," 
said  he.  half  pettishly  ;  "  his  family — his 
connections — his  station,  in  fact." 

"  How  did  he  speak  of  these — in  what 
terms,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Modestly  and  fairly.  He  did  not  con- 
ceal what  he  owned  to  feel  as  certain  hard- 
ships, but  he  was  just  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  social  system  was  a  sound 
one,  and  worked  well." 

"It  was  a  great  admission,"  said  she, 
with  a  very  faint  smile. 

"The  radical  crept  out  only  once,"  said 
the  old  lord,  laughing  at  the  recollection. 
"It  was  when  I  remarked  that  an  ancient 
nobility,  like  a  diamond,  required  centu- 
ries of  crystallization  to  give  it  luster  and 
coherence.  '  It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
my  lord,'  said  he,  '  that  it  began  by  being 
only  charcoal.'  " 

She  gave  a  Ioav,  quiet  laugh,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  He  has  rery  sound  notions  in  many 
things — very  sound,  indeed.  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  that  more  of  the  class  he 
belongs  to  were  animated  with  Ids  senti- 
ments. He  is  no  advocate  for  pulling 
down  ;    moderate,    reasonable    changes — 


changes  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  in  fact — these  he  advocates.  As 
1  liave  already  said.  Gusty,  these  men  are 
only  dangerous  when  our  own  exclusive- 
ncss  has  nunle  them  so.  Treat  them  fairly, 
admit  them  to  your  society,  listen  to  their 
arguments,  refute  them,  show  them  whei'e 
they  have  mistaken  us,  and  they  are  not 
dangerous." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  she, 
musingly. 

"Another  thing  astonishes  me  :  he  has 
no  pride  of  purse  about  him — at  least,  I 
cannot  detect  it.  He  talks  of  money  rea- 
sonably and  fairly,  acknowledges  what  it 
can,  and  what  it  cannot  do — " 

"  And  what,  pray,  is  that  ?"  broke  she 
in,  hastily. 

"  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  dis- 
pute on  tliat  score  ! "  said  he,  in  a  voice 
of  pique.  "  The  sturdiest  advocate  for 
the  power  of  wealth  never- presumed  to 
say  it  could  make  a  man — one  of  us  ! " 
said  he,  after  a  pause  that  sent  the  blood 
to  his  fiice. 

"  But  it  can,  and  does  every  day,"  said 
she,  resolutely.  "  Our  peerage  is  invigo- 
rated by  the  wealth  as  well  as  by  the  talent 
of  the  class  beneath  it,  and  if  Mr.  Dunn  be 
the  millionaire  that  common  report  pro- 
claims him,  I  should  like  to  know  why 
that  wealth,  and  all  the  influence  that  it 
wields,  should  not  be  associated  with  the 
institutions  to  which  we  owe  our  sta- 
bility." 

"The  wealth  and  the  influence  if  you 
like,  only  not  himself,"  said  the  earl,  with 
a  saucy  laugh.  "  My  dear  Augusta,"  he 
added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "he  is  a  most 
excellent,  and  a  very  useful  man — where 
he  is.  The  age  suits  him,  and  he  suits 
the  age.  We  live  in  stirring  times,  when 
these  sharp  intellects  have  an  especial 
value." 

"You  talk  as  if  these  men  were  your 
tools.  Is  it  not  just  possible  you  may  be 
theirs  ?  "  said  she,  impatiently. 

"What  monstrous  absurdity  is  this, 
child  !"  replied  he,  angrily.  "It  is — it  is 
downright- — "  he  grew  purple  in  the  en- 
deavor to  find  the  right  word — "  down- 
right Chartism  !" 

"  If  so,  the  Chartists  have  more  of  my 
sympathy  than  I  Avas  aware  of." 

Fortunately  for  both,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Dunn  himself  put  an  end  to  a 
discussion, which  each  moment  threatened 
to  become  perilous,  and  whose  unjileasant 
efl:ects_  Avere  yet  visible  on  their  faces. 
Lord  Glengarifi'  had  not  sufficiently  recov- 
ered his  composure  to  do  more  than  salute 
Mr.  Dunn  ;  while  Lady  Augusta's  confu- 
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sion  was  even  yet  more  marked.  They  had 
not  walked  many  steps  in  company,  when 
Lord  Glen;:^arilf  was  recalled  to  tlie  cottage 
by  the  visit  of  a  neigliboring  magistrate, 
and  Lady  Augusta  found  herself  alone 
with  Mr.  Dunn. 

''I  am  afraid,  Lady  Augusta,"'  said  he, 
timidly,  "my  coming  up  was  inopportune. 
1  suspect  I  must  have  interrupted  some 
confidential  conversation." 

'*No,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  she, 
frankly.  "  My  father  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing what  we  can  never  agree  upon,  and 
Avhat  every  day  seems  to  widen  the  breach 
of  opinion  between  us  ;  and  I  am  Avell 
pleased  that  your  arrival  should  have 
closed  the  subject," 

"  I  never  meant  to  play  eavesdropper, 
Lady  Augusta,"  said  he,  earnestly;  "but 
as  I  came  up  the  grass  alley,  I  heard  my 
own  name  mentioned  twice.  Am  I  indis- 
creet in  asking  to  what  circumstance  1  owe 
the  honor  of  engaging  your  attention  ?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  tell  you," 
said  she,  blushing.  "Not,  indeed,  but 
that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  your 
own  sentiments  would  be  far  more  inter- 
esting than  our  speculations  ;  but  in  re- 
peating what  passed  between  us,  I  might, 
perhaps,  give  an  undue  weight  to  oi)inions 
which  merely  came  out  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Li  fact,  Mr.  Dunn,"  said 
she,  hastily,  "my  father  and  I  differ  as  to 
what  should  constitute  the  aristocracy  of 
this  kingdom,  and  from  what  sources  it 
should  be  enlisted." 

•  "  And  /  was  used  as  an  illustration  ?  " 
said  Dunn,  bowing  low,  but  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  irritation. 

"  You  Avere,"  said  she,  in  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct voice. 

"  And,"  continued  he,  in  the  same  quiet 
tone,  "  Lady  Augusta  Arden  condescended 
to  think  and  to  speak  more  favorably  of 
the  class  I  belong  to  than  the  earl  her 
father.  Well,"  cried  he,  witli  more  en- 
ergy of  manner,  "it  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  I  found  the  advocacy  in  the  quarter 
that  I  wished  it.  I  can  well  understand 
the  noble  lord's  prejudices  ;  they  are  not 
very  unreasonable  ;  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  taken  centuries  to  mature,  and  that 
centuries  have  acquiesced  in  them,  would 
give  them  no  mean  value.  But  I  am  also 
proud  to  think  that  you.  Lady  Augusta, 
can  regard  with  generosity  the  claims  of 
those  beneath  you.  Remember,  too,"  added 
he,  ''what  a  homage  we  render  to  your  or- 
der when  men  like  myself  confess  that 
wealth,  power,  and  influence  are  all  little 
compared  with  recognition  by  you  and 
yours. " 


"Perhaps,"  said  she,  hesitatingly,  "you 
affix  a  higher  value  on  these  distinctions 
than  tliey  merit." 

''  If  you  mean  so  far  as  they  conduce  to 
human  lia{)[)iness,  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  I 
was  addressing  myself  «olely  to  what  are 
called  the  aml)itions  of  life." 

"I  have  the  very  greatest  curiosity  to 
know  what  are  yours,"  said  she,  abruptly. 

''Mine!  mine!"  said  Dunn,  stammer- 
ing, and  in  deep  confusion.  "  I  have  but 
one." 

"  Shall  I  guess  it  ?  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  guess  rightly  ?  " 

"  I  will,  most  faithfully." 

"  Your  desire  is,  then,  to  be  a  cabinet 
minister  ;  you  want  to  be  where  the  ad- 
ministrative talents  you  possess  will  have 
their  fitting  influence  and  exercise." 

"  Xo,  not  that ! "  sighed  he,  heavily, 

"  Mere  title  could  never  satisfy  an  ambi- 
tion such  as  yours,  of  that  I  am  certain," 
resumed  she.  "  You  Avouldn't  care  for 
such  an  empty  prize." 

"And  yet  there  is  a  title.  Lady  Au- 
gusta," said  he,  dropping  his  voice,  which 
now  faltered  in  every  word — "  there  is  a 
title  to  win  which  has  been  the  guiding 
spirit  of  my  whole  life.  In  the  days  of 
my  250verty  and  obscurity,  as  well  as  in  the 
full  noon  of  my  success,  it  never  ceased  to 
be  the  goal  of  all  my  hopes.  If  I  tremble 
at  the  presumption  of  even  approaching 
this  confession,  I  also  feel  the  sort  of  des- 
perate courage  that  animates  him  who  has 
but  one  throw  for  fortune.  Yes,  Lady 
Augusta,  such  a  moment  as  this  may  not 
again  occur.  I  know  you  sufficiently  well 
to  feel  that  when  one,  even  humble  as  I 
am,  dares  to  avow — " 

A  quick  step  in  the  walk  adjoining 
startled  both,  and  they  looked  up.  It  was 
Sybella  Kellett,  who  came  up  with  a  scaled 
packet  in  her  hand. 

"A  dispatch,  Mr.  Dunn,"  said  she;  "I 
have  been  in  search  of  you  all  over  the 
garden."  He  took  it  with  a  muttered 
"Thanks,"  and  placed  it  unread  in  his 
pocket.  Miss  Kellett  quickly  saw  that 
her  presence  was  not  desired,  and  with  a 
hurried  allusion  to  engagements,  Avas  mov- 
ing aAvay,  Avhen  Lady  Augusta  said, 

"  Walt  for  me,  Miss  Kellett ;  Mr.  Dunn 
must  be  given  time  for  his  letters,  or  he 
will  begin  to  rebel  against  his  captivity." 
And  with  this,  she  moved  away. 

"Pray  don't  go.  Lady  Augusta,"  said 
he,  "  I'm  proof  against  business  appeals  to- 
day." But  she  Avas  already  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

Among  the  secrets  Avliich  Davenport 
Dunn  had  never  succeeded  in  unraveling, 
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tlio  fcniiile  lieart  was  pre-eniiiieiitly  distin- 
guislied.  The  veriest  young  lady  fresh 
Jfrom  her  governess  or  the  bo.irding-scliool 
would  have  proved  a  greater  puzzle  to  liiiii 
tluiii  the  most  intricate  statement  of  a 
finance  minister.  'Whether  Lady  Angusta 
liad  fully  comprehended  iiis  allusion,  or 
whether,  having  understood  if,  she  wished 
to  evade  the  subject,  and  s[)are  botli 
herself  and  him  the  joain  of  any  mortifying 
rejoinder,  were  now  the  difficult  questions 
wliich  he  revolved  over  and  over  in  his 
mind.  In  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  sex, 
he  endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  by  the 
ordinary  guidance  of  his  reason,  taking  no 
account  of  womanly  reserve  and  delicacy, 
still  less  of  that  "finesse"  of  intelligence 
which,  with  all  the  certainty  of  an  instinct, 
can  divine  at  once  in  what  channel  feelings 
will  run,  and  how  their  course  can  be  most 
safely  directed. 

"  yhe  must  have  seen  to  what  I  pointed," 
said  he,  "I  spoke  out  plainly  enough — 
perhaps  too  plainly.  Was  that  the  mis- 
take I  made  ?  Was  my  declaration  too 
abrupt  ?  and  if  so,  was  it  likely  she  would 
not  have  uttered  something  like  reproof  ? 
Her  sudden  departure  might  have  this 
signification,  as  though  to  say,  'I  will 
spare  you  any  comment — I  will  seem  even 
not  to  have  apprehended  you.'  In  the 
rank  to  which  she  pertains,  I  have  heard, 
a  chief  study  is,  how  much  can  be  avoided 
of  those  rough  allusions  which  grate  upon 
inferior  existences  ;  how  to  make  life  calm 
and  peaceful,  divesting  it  so  far  as  may  be 
of  the  irritations  that  spring  out  of  hasty 
words  and  heated  tempers.  In  her  high- 
bred nature,  therefore,  how  possible  is  it 
that  she  would  reason  thus,  and  say,  '  I 
will  not  hurt  him  by  a  direct  refusal ;  I 
will  not  rebuke  the  presumption  of  his 
wishes.  He  will  have  tact  enough  to  ap- 
preciate my  conduct,  and  return  to  the 
topic  no  more  !'  And  yet,  how  patiently 
she  had  heard  me  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  that  unlucky  interruption.  Without  a 
conscious  sense  of  encouragement  I  had 
never  dared  to  speak  as  I  did.  Yes,  as- 
suredly she  led  me  on  to  talk  of  myself 
and  my  ambitions  as  I  am  not  wont  to  do. 
She  went  even  further.  She  overcame 
objections  which  to  myself  had  seemed  in- 
surmountable. She  spoke  to  me  like  one 
taking  a  deep,  sincere  interest  in  my  suc- 
cess ;  and  was  this  feigned  ?  or,  if  real, 
what  meant  it  ?  After  all,  might  not  her 
manner  be  but  another  phase  of  that  con- 
descension with  which  her  *  order'  listen 
to  the  plots  and  projects  of  inferior  beings 
— something  begotten  of  curiosity  as  much 
as  of  interest  ?  " 


In  this  fashion  did  he  guess,  and  specu- 
late, and  question  on  a  difficulty  where 
even  wiser  heads  have  guessed,  and  specu- 
lated, and  questioned  just  as  vaguely. 

At  last  he  was  reminded  of  the  circum- 
stance which  had  interrupted  their  converse 
— the  dispatch.  He  took  it  from  his 
pocket  and  looked  at  the  address  and  the. 
seal,  but  never  opened  it,  and  with  a  kind 
of  half-smile  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  LXIY. 

THE     TELEGRAPHIC    DISPATCH. 

Wheist  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  entered  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner  on  that  day, 
his  heart  beat  very  quickly  as  he  saw  Lady 
Augusta  Arden  was  there  alone.  In  what 
spirit  she  remembered  the  scene  of  the 
morning — whether  she  felt  resentment  to- 
Avard  him  for  his  presumption,  was  dis- 
posed to  scoff  down  his  pretensions,  or  to 
regard  them,  if  not  with  favor,  with  at 
least  forgiveness,  were  the  themes  on  which 
his  mind  was  yet  dwelling.  The  affable 
smile  with  which  she  now  met  him  did 
more  to  resolve  these  doubts  than  all  his 
casuistry. 

"  Was  it  not  very  thoughtful  of  me," 
said  she,  'Ho  release  you  this  morning, 
and  suffer  you  to  address  yourself  to  the 
important  things  which  claimed  your  at- 
tention ?  I  really  am  quite  vain  of  my 
self-denial." 

''And  yet.  Lady  Augusta,"  said  he.  in  a 
low  tone,  "I  had  felt  more  flattered  if  you 
had  been  less  mindful  of  the  exigency,  and 
been  more  interested  in  what  1  then  was 
speaking  of." 

"  What  a  selfish  speech,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing. "  Now  that  my  forbearance  has  given 
you  all  the  benefits  it  could  confer,  you 
turn  round  and  say  you  are  not  grateful 
for  it.  I  suppose,"  added  she,  half  pet- 
tishly, "  the  dispatch  was  not  very  pressing 
after  all,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
some  disappointment." 

"  I  am  unable  to  say,"  replied  he,  calmly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely,  when  you 
read  it—" 

"  But  I  have  not  read  it — there  it  is  still, 
just  as  you  s;iw  it,"  said  he,  producing  the 
packet  with  the  seal  unbroken. 

"But  really,  Mr.  Dunn,"  said  she,  and 
her  face  flushed  up  as  she  spoke,  "this 
does  not  impress  me  with  the  wonderful 
aptitude  for  affairs  men  ascribe  to  you.  Is 
it  usual  to  treat  these  messages  so  cava- 
lierly ?  " 
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"It  never  happened  witli  nio  till  this 
morning,  Lady  Augusta,"  said  he,  in  the 
same  low  tone.  "  Carried  away  by  an  im- 
pulse which  I  will  not  try  to  account  for, 
I  had  dared  to  speak  to  you  of  myself  and 
of  my  future  in  a  way  that  showed  how 
eventful  to  both  might  prove  the  manner 
in  which  you  heard  me." 

"Well,  Dunn,"  cried  Lord  Glongariff, 
entering,  "  I  suppose  you  have  made  a  day 
of  work  of  it ;  we  have  never  seen  you 
since  breakfast." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  lord,"  replied  he, 
in  deep  confusion,  "  I  have  taken  my  idle- 
ness in  the  widest  sense.  Never  wrote  a 
line — not  looked  into  a  newspaper." 

"  Wouldn't  even  open  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage which  came  to  his  hands  this  morn- 
ing," said  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  malicious 
drollery  in  her  glance  toward  him. 

"  Incredible  ! "  cried  my  lord. 

"  Quite  true,  I  assure  your  lordship," 
said  Dunn,  in  deeper  confusion,  and  not 
knowing  what  turn  to  give  his  explana- 
tion. 

"  The  fact  is,"  broke  in  Lady  Augusta, 
hurriedly,  "Mr.  Dunn  was  so  implicit  in 
his  obedience  to  our  prescription  of  perfect 
rest  and  repose,  that  he  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  not  even  to  read  a  telegram  without 
permission." 

"  I  must  say  it  is  very  flattering  to  us," 
said  Lord  Glengariff  ;  "  but  now  let  us  re- 
ward the  loyalty,  and  let  him  see  what  his 
news  is." 

Dunn  looked  at  Lady  Augusta,  who, 
with  the  very  slightest  motion  of  her  head, 
gave  consent,  and  he  broke  open  the  dis- 
patch. 

Dunn  crushed  the  paper  angrily  in  his 
hand  when  he  finished  reading  it,  and 
muttered  some  low  words  of  angry  mean- 

"Nothing  disagreeable,  I  trust  ?"  asked 
his  lordship. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  something  even  worse 
than  disagreeable,"  said  he  ;  then  flatten- 
ing out  the  crumpled  paper,  he  held  it  to 
him  to  read. 

Lord  Glengariff,  putting  on  his  specta- 
cles, perused  the  document  slowly,  and 
then,  turning  toward  Dunn,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  agitation,  said,  "  This  is  very  disas- 
trous indeed  ;  are  you  prepared  for  it  ?" 

Without  attending  to  the  question,  Dunn 
took  the  dispatch  from  Lord  Glengariff, 
and  handed  it  to  Lady  Augusta. 

"A  run  for  gold  !"  cried  she,  suddenly'-. 
'^An  attempt  to  break  the  Ossory  Bank  ! 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Who  are  they 
that  make  this  attack  ?" 

*'  Opponents — some    of    them   jDolitical, 


some  commercial,  a  few,  perhaps,  men  per- 
sonally unfriendly — enemies  of  what  they 
call  my  success  !"  and  he  sighed  heavily 
on  the  last  word.  "  Let  mc  see,"  said  he, 
slowly,  after  a  pause  ;  ''  to-day  is  IMiurs- 
day — to-morrow  will  be  the  28th — heavy 
jiaymcnts  are  required  for  the  Guatemala 
Trunk  Line — something  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  be  made  up.  The 
Parma  Loan,  second  installment,  comes  on 
the  30th." 

"Dinner,  my  lord,"  said  a  servant, 
throwing  open  the  door. 

"A  thousand  pardons.  Lady  Augusta," 
said  Dunn,  offering  his  arm.  "I  am  really 
shocked  at  obtruding  these  annoyances 
upon  your  notice.  You  see,  my  lord," 
added  he,  gfiyly,  "  one  of  the  penalties  of 
admitting  the  ^working  men  of  life'  into 
your  society." 

It  was  only  as  they  passed  on  toward  the 
dinner-room  that  Lord  Glengariff  noticed 
Miss  Kellett's  absence. 

"She  has  a  headache,  or  a  cold,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Lady  Augusta,  carelessly  ;  and 
they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

So  long  as  the  servants  were  present  the 
conversation  ranged  over  commonplace 
events  and  topics,  little  indeed  passing, 
since  /?ach  seemed  too  deeply  impressed 
with  grave  forebodings  for  much  inclina- 
tion for  mere  talking.  Once  alone — and 
Lord  Glengariff  took  the  earliest  moment 
to  be  so — they  immediately  resumed  the 
subject  of  the  ill-omened  dispatch. 

"You  are,  at  all  events,  prepared, 
Dunn  ?  "  said  the  earl ;  "  this  onslaught 
does  not  take  you  by  surprise  ?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  does,  my  lord," 
said  he,  with  a  painful  smile.  "I  Avas 
never  less  suspectful  of  any  malicious  de- 
sign upon  me.  I  was,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  all  my  life,  beginning  to  feel 
strong  in  the  consciousness  that  I  had 
faithfully  performed  my  allotted  part  in 
the  world,  advanced  the  great  interests  of 
my  country  and  of  humanity  generally. 
This  blow  has,  therefore,  shocked  me  deep- 
ly." 

"What  a  base  ingratitude  !  "  exclaimed 
Ladv  Augusta,  indignantly. 
^  "After  all,"  said  Dunn,  generously,  "  let 
us  remember  that  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  in 
my  own  cause.  Others  have  taken,  it  may 
be,  another  reading  of  my  character;  they 
may  deem  me  narrow-minded,  selfish,  and 
ambitious.  My  very  success — I  am  not 
going  to  deny  it  has  been  great— may  have 
provoked  its  share  of  enmity.  Why,  the 
very  vastness  and  extent  of  my  projects 
were  a  sort  of  standing  reproach  to  petty 
speculators  and  small  scheme-mongers." 
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"So  tliat  ifc  has  really  come  upon  you 
unawares?  "  said  the  earl,  reverting  to  his 
former  remark. 

'•  Completely  so,  my  lord.  The  tranquil 
case  and  hap})iness  I  have  eujoyed  under 
this  roof — the  first  real  holiday  in  a  long 
life  of  toil — are  the  best  evidences  I  can 
offer  how  little  I  could  liave  anticipated 
such  a  stroke." 

"Still  I  fervently  hope  it  Avill  not  prove 
more  than  inconvenience,"  said  he,  feeling- 

^'IsTot  even  so  much,  my  lord,  as  regards 
money.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  general.  There  is  no  panic 
in  the  country — rents  are  paid — prices  re- 
munerating— markets  better  than  we  have 
seen  them  for  years  ;  the  sound  sense  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  will  soon  detect 
in  this  attack  the  prompting  of  some  per- 
sonal malice.  In  all  likelihood  a  few  thou- 
sands will  meet  the  whole  demand." 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  !  "  said 
Lady  Augusta,  smiling.  "Eeally,  when  I 
think  of  all  our  persuasions  to  detain  you 
here,  I  never  could  acquit  us  of  some  sori 
of  share  in  any  disaster  your  delay  might 
have  occasioned." 

"'  Oh,  Dunn  would  never  connect  his 
visit  herewith  such  consequences,  l*ni  cer- 
tain," said  the  earl. 

'*  Assuredly  not,  my  lord,"  said  he  ;  and 
as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Lady  Augusta,  he 
grew  red,  and  felt  confused. 

"  Are  your  people — your  agents  and  men 
of  business,  I  mean,"  said  the  earl,  "equal 
to  such  an  emergency  as  the  present,  or 
will  they  have  to  look  to  you  for  guidance 
and  direction  ?  " 

"  Merely  to  meet  the  demand  for  gold  is 
a  simple  matter,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn, 
"  and  does  not  require  any  effort  of  mind 
or  forethought.  To  prevent  the  back- 
water of  this  rushing  flood  submerging 
and  ingulfing  other  banking-houses — to 
defend,  in  a  word,  the  lines  of  our  rivals 
and  enemies  —  to  save  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  recklessness  the  very  men 
who  have  assailed  us — these  are  weighty 
cares ! " 

"  And  are  you  bound  in  honor  to  take 
this  trouble  in  their  behalf  ?" 

"No,  my  lord,  not  in  honor  any  more 
than  in  law,  but  bound  by  the  debt  we  owe 
to  that  commercial  community  by  whose 
confidence  we  have  acquired  fortune.  My 
■|)osition  at  the  head  of  the  great  industrial 
movement  in  this  country  imposes  upon 
me  the  great  responsibility  that  'no  injury 
should  befall  the  republic'  Against  the 
insane  attacks  of  party  hate,  factious  vio- 
lence,  or  commercial   knavery,   I  am  ex- 


pected to  do  my  duty;  nay,  more,  I  am 
exjiectcd  to  be  provided  with  means  to 
meet  whatever  emergency  may  ai'ise — de- 
feat this  scheme — expose  that — denounce 
the  other.  Am  I  wrong  in  calling  these 
weighty  cares  ?" 

Self-glorificafcio]\  Avas  not  usually  one  of 
Davenport  Dunn's  weaknesses  —  indeed, 
"self,"  in  any  respect,  was  not  a  theme 
on  which  he  was  disposed  to  dwell — and 
yet  now,  for  reasons  which  may  better  be 
suspected  than  alleged,  he  talked  in  a 
spirit  of  even  vain  exultation  of  his  plans, 
his  station,  and  his  influence.  If  it  was 
something  to  display  before  the  peer  claims 
to  national  respect,  which,  if  not  so  an- 
cient, were  scarcely  less  imposing  than  his 
own,  it  was  more  pleasing  still  to  dilate 
upon  a  theme  trt  which  the  peer's  daugh- 
ter listened  so  eagerly.  It  was,  besides,  a 
grand  occasion  to  exhibit  the  vast  range  of 
resources,  the  wide-spread  influences,  and 
far-reading  sympathies  of  the  great  com- 
mercial man,  to  shoAV  him,  not  the  mere 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  but  the 
founder  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  While 
he  thus  held  forth,  and  in  a  strain  to 
which  fervor  had  lent  a  sort  of  eloquence, 
a  servant  entered  with  another  dispatch. 

"  Oh  !  I  trust  this  brings  you  better 
news,"  cried  Lady  Augusta,  eagerly  ;-  and 
as  he  broke  the  envelope,  he  thanked  her 
with  a  grateful  look. 

"Well?"  interposed  she,  anxiously,  as 
he  gazed  at  the  lines  without  speaking — 
"well?" 

"  Just  as  I  said,"  muttered  Dunn,  in  a 
deep  and  suppressed  voice — "  a  systematic 
plot — a  deep-laid  scheme  against  me." 

"  Is  it  still  about  the  bank  ?"  asked  the 
earl,  whose  interest  had  been  excited  by 
the  tenor  of  the  recent  conversation. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  they  insist  on  making 
me  out  a  bubble  speculator — an  adven- 
turer— a  Heaven  knows  what  of  duplicity 
and  intrigue.  I  would  simply  ask  them  : 
'  Is  the  Avealth  Avith  which  this  same  Da- 
venport Dunn  luis  enriched  yon,  real,  sol- 
id, and  tangible  ?  are  the  guineas  mint- 
stamped  ?  are  the  shares  true  representa- 
tives of  value  ? '  But  why  do  1  talk  of 
these  people  ?  If  they  render  me  no  grat- 
itude, they  OAve  me  none — my  aims  were 
higher  and  greater  than  ever  they  or 
their  interests  comprehended."  From  the 
haughty  defiance  of  his  tone,  his  voice 
fell  suddenly  to  a  low  and  quick  key,  as 
he  said  :  "  This  message  informs  me  that 
the  demand  upon  the  Ossory  to-mor- 
row will  be  a  great  concerted  movement. 
Barnard,  the  man  I  myself  returned  last 
election  for  the  borough,  is  to  head  it  ;  he 
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has  canvassed  tlio  county  for  liolders  of 
our  notes,  and  such  is  the  piuiic,  that  the 
magistrates  have  sent  for  an  increased 
force  of  police,  and  two  additional  compa- 
nies of  infantry.  My  man  of  business 
asks,  *  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  " 

"And  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  the 
earl. 

"  Meet  it,  my  lord.  Meet  the  demand 
as  our  duty  requires  us." 

There  was  a  calm  dignity  in  the  manner 
Dunn  spoke  the  words  that  had  its  full 
effect  upon  the  earl  and  his  daughter. 
They  saw  this  "man  of  the  people"  dis- 
play, in  a  moment  of  immense  peril,  an 
amount  of  cool  courage  that  no  dissimula- 
tion could  have  assumed.  As  they  could, 
and  did  indeed  say  afterward,  when  relat- 
ing the  incident,  "  AV'e  were  sitting  at  the 
dessert,  chatting  away  freely  about  one 
thing  or  another,  when  the  confirmed  tid- 
ings arrived  by  telegraph  that  an  organized 
attack  was  to  be  made  against  his  credit 
by  a  run  for  gold.  You  should  really  have 
seen  him,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "to  form 
any  idea  of  the  splendid  composure  he 
manifested.  The  only  thing  like  emotion 
he  exhibited  was  a  sort  of  haughty  disdain, 
a  proud  pity,  for  men  who  should  have 
thus  requited  the  great  services  he  had 
been  rendering  to  the  country." 

It  is  but  just  to  own  that  he  did  per- 
form his  part  well ;  he  acted  it,  too,  as 
theatrical  critics  would  say,  "chastely," 
that  is,  there  was  no  rant,  no  exaggeration, 
not  a  trait  too  much,  not  a  tint  too  strong. 

"I  wish  I  knew  of  any  way  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  in  this  emergency,  Dunn,"  said 
the  earl,  as  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  "I'm  no  capitalist,  nor  have  I  a 
round  sum  at  my  command—" 

"  My  dear  lord,"  broke  in  Dunn,  with 
much  feeling,  "of  money  1  can  command 
whatever  amount  I  want.  Baring,  Hope, 
Eothschild,  any  of  them  would  assist  me 
with  millions,  if  I  needed  them,  to-mor- 
row, which  happily,  however,  I  do  not. 
There  is  still  a  want  which  they  cannot 
supply,  but  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
have  no  longer  to  fear.  The  ki'nd  sympa- 
thy of  your  lordship  and  Lady  Augusta 
\vc\&  laid  me  under  an  obligation — "  Here 
Mr.  Dunn's  voice  faltered  ;  the  earl  grasped 
his  hand  with  a  generous  clasp,  ajid  Lady 
Augusta  carried  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  as  she  averted  her  head. 

"  What  a  pack  of  liypocrites  ! "  cries  our 
reader,  ai  disgust.  JSTo,  not  so.  There 
was  a  dash  of  reality  through  all  this  de- 
ceit. They  loere  moved — their  own  emo- 
tions, the  tones  of  their  own  voices,  the 
workings  of  their  own  natures,  had  stirred 


some  amount  of  honest  sentiment  in  their 
heai'ts  ;  how  far  it  was  alloyed  by  less 
worthy  feeling,  to  what  extent  fraud  and 
trickery  mingled  there,  we  are  not  going  to 
tell  you  —  perhaps  we  could  not,  if  we 
would. 

"  You  mean  to  go  over  to  Kilkenny, 
then,  to-morrow,  Dunn  ?"  asked  his  lord- 
ship, after  a  painful  pause. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  my  presence  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  Will  you  allow  Lady  Augusta  and  my- 
self to  accompany  you  ?  I  believe  and 
trust  that  nuui  like  myself  have  not  alto- 
gether lost  the  influence  they  once  used  to 
wield  in  this  country,  and  I  am  vain  enough 
to  imagine  I  may  be  useful." 

"■  Oh,  my  lord,  this  overwhelms  me!" 
said  Dunn,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 


"THE    RUN     FOR    GOLD, 


The  great  Ossory  Bank,  with  its  million 
sterling  of  paid-up  capital,  its  royal  char- 
ter, its  titled  directory,  and  its  shares  at 
a  premium,  stood  at  the  top  of  Patrick 
street,  Kilkenny,  and  looked,  in  the  sjilen- 
dor  of  its  plate-glass  windows  and  the  secu- 
rity of  its  iron  railings,  the  very  type  of 
solvency  and  safety.  The  country  squire 
ascended  the  hall-door  steps  with  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  acquaintanceship,  for  he  had 
known  the  viscount  who  once  lived  there 
in  days  before  the  Union,  and  the  farmer 
experienced  a  sense  of  trustfulness  in  de- 
positing his  hard-earned  gains  in  what  he 
regarded  as  a  temple  of  Croesus.  What  an 
air  of  prosperity  and  business  did  the  in- 
terior present  !  The  massive  doors  swung 
noiselessly  at  the  slightest  touch,  meet  em- 
blem of  tlie  secrecy  that  prevailed,  and  the 
facility  that  prevaded  all  transactions, 
within.  Wlnit  alacrity,  too,  in  that  nu- 
merous band  of  clerks,  who  counted,  and 
cashed,  and  checked,  unceasingly  !  How 
calmly  they  passed  from  desk  to  desk,  a 
word,  a  mere  whisper,  serving  for  converse; 
and  then  what  a  grand  and  mysterious 
solemnity  about  that  back  office  with  its 
double  doors,  within  which  some  venerable 
cashier,  bald-headed  and  pursy,  stole  at  in- 
tervals to  consult  the  oracle  who  dwelt 
within  !  Jn  the  spacious  apartment  devot- 
ed to  cash  operations,  nothing  denoted  the 
former  destiny  of  the  mansion  but  a  large 
fireplace,  with  a  pretentious  chimney-piece 
of  black  oak,  over  which  a  bust  of  our 
gracious   queen  now  figured,  an  object  of 
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wonderment   and    veneration    to    many  a 
frieze-coated  gazer. 

On  tlie  morning  of  tlie  I2tli  of  August, 
to  which  day  we  liavc -brought  our  ])resent 
history,  the  street  in  front  of  the  bank  }>re- 
sentcd  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
From  an  early  hour  people  continued  to 
pour  in,  till  the  entire  way  was  "choked  up 
with  carriages  and  conveyances  of  every 
description,  from  the  well-equipped  ba- 
rouche of  the  country  gentleman  to  the 
humblest  ^*  shandradan"  of  the  petty 
farmer.  Sporting-looking  fellows  upon 
high-conditioned  thorough-breds,  ruddy 
old  squires  upon  cobs,  and  hard-featured 
country  folk  upon  shaggy  ponies,  were  all 
jammed  up  together  amidst  a  dense  croAvd 
of  foot  passengers.  A  strong  police  force 
was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  bank,  al- 
though nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
assembled  mass  seemed  to  denote  the  neces- 
sity for  their  presence.  A  low  murmur  of 
voices  ran  through  the  crowd  as  each 
talked  to  his  neighbor,  consulting,  guessing, 
and  speculating,  as  temperament  inclined  ; 
some  were  showing  placards  and  printed 
notices  they  had  received  through  the 
post — some  pointed  to  newspaper  para- 
graphs— others  displayed  great  rolls  of 
notes — but  all  talked  with  a  certain  air  of 
sadness  that  appeared  to  presage  coming 
misfortune.  As  ten  o'clock  drew  nigh, 
the  hour  for  opening  the 'bank,  the  excite- 
ment rose  to  a  painful  pitch  ;  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  massive  door,  whose 
gorgeous  brass  knocker  shone  with  a  sort 
of  insolent  brilliancy  in  the  sun.  At  every 
moment  watches  Avcre  consulted,  and  in 
muttered  whispers  men  broke  their  fears 
to  those  beside  them.  Some  could  descry 
the  heads  of  people  moving  about  in  the 
cash  office,  where  a  considerable  bustle  ap- 
I)eared  to  prevail,  and  even  this  much 
of  life  seemed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  rumor  ran  quickly  on  every 
side  that  the  bank  was  about  to  open.  At 
last,  the  deep  bell  of  the  town-hall  struck 
ten.  At  each  fall  of  the  hammer  all  ex- 
pected to  see  the  door  move,  but  it  never 
stirred  ;  and  now  the  pent-up  feeling  of 
the  multitude  might  be  marked  in  a  sort 
of  subdued  growl — a  low,  ill-boding  sound, 
that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  very  earth. 
As  if  to  answer  the  unspoken  anger  of  the 
crowd — a  challenge  accepted  ere  given — a 
heavy  crash  was  heard,  and  the  police 
proceeded  to  load  with  ball  in  the  face  of 
tlie  people—a  demonstration  whose  signifi- 
cance there  was  no  mistaking.  A  cry  of 
angry  defiance  burst  from  the  assembled 
mass  at  the  sight,  but  as  suddenly  was 
checked  again  as   the   massive  door    was 


seen  to  move,  and  then,  with  a  loud  bang, 
fly  wide  open.  The  rush  was  now  tre- 
mendous. With  some  vague  impression 
that  everything  depended  upon  being 
among  the  first,  the  people  poured  in 
with  all  the  force  of  a  mighty  torrent. 
Each  fighting  his  way  as  if  for  life  itself, 
regardless  of  the  cries  of  sufl'ering  al)out 
him,  strove  t'o  get  forward  ;  nor  could  all 
the  efforts  of  the  police  avail  to  restrain 
them  in  the  slightest.  Bleeding,  wounded, 
half-suifocatcd,  with  bruised  faces  and 
clothes  torn  to  tatters,  they  struggled  on — 
no  deference  to  age,  no  respect  to  condition. 
It  was  a  fearful  anarchy,  where  every 
thought  of  the  past  was  lost  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  On  they  poured,  breath- 
less and  bloody,  with  gleaming  ej-es  and 
faces  of  demoniacal  meaning  ;  they  pushed, 
they  jostled,  and  they  tore,  till  the  first 
line  gained  the  counter,  against  which  the 
force  behind  now  threatened  to  crush  them 
to  death. 

What  a  marvelous  contrast  to  the  storm- 
tossed  multitude,  steaming  and  disfigured, 
was  the  calm  attitude  of  the  clerks  within 
the  counter  !  Not  deigning,  as  it  seemed, 
to  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  agitated  scene 
before  them,  they  moved  placidly  about, 
pen  behind  the  ear,  in  voices  of  ordinary 
tone  asking  what  each  wanted,  and  count- 
ing over  the  proffered  notes  with  all  the 
impassiveness  of  every-day  habit.  "  Gold 
for  these,  did  you  say  ?  "  they  repeated,  as 
though  any  other  demand  met  the  ear  ! 
Why,  the  very  air  rang  with  the  sound, 
and*^  the  walls  gave  back  the  cry.  From 
the  wild  voice  of  half-maddened  reckless- 
ness to  the  murmur  that  broke  from  faint- 
in,g  exhaustion,  there  was  but  one  word — 
"  Gold  ! "  A  drowning  crew,  as  the 
surging  waves  swept  over  them,  never 
screamed  for  succor  with  wilder  eagerness 
than  did  that  tangled  mass  shout,  "Gold, 
gold  ! " 

In  their  savage  energy  they  could  scarcely 
credit  that  their  demands  should  be  so 
easily  complied  with :  they  were  half 
stupefied  at  the  calm  indifference  that  met 
their  passionate  appeal.  They  counted 
and  recounted  the  glittering  pieces  over 
and  over,  as  though  some  trick  were  to  be 
apprehended — some  deception  to  be  de- 
tected. When  drawn  or  pulled  back  from 
the  counter  by  others  eager  as  themselves, 
they  might  be  seen  in  corners  counting 
over  their  money,  and  reckoning  it  once 
more.  It  was  so  hard  to  believe  that  all 
their  terrors  were  for  nothing — their  worst 
fears  without  a  pretext.  Even  yet  they 
couldn't  imagine  but  that  the  supi)ly  must 
soon  run  short,  and  they  kept  asking  those 
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tliut  came  away,  whether  tlieS',  too,  liad 
got  their  gold.  Hour  after  liour  rolled  on,' 
and  still  the  same  demand,  and  still  the 
same  unbroken  flow  of  the  yellow  tide 
continued.  Some  very  large  checks  had 
been  presented,  but  no  sooner  was  their 
authenticity  acknowledged  than  they  were 
jiaid.  An  agent  from  another  bank  ar- 
rived with  a  formidable  roll  of  'n)ssory" 
notes,  but  was  soou  seen  issuing  forth  with 
two  bursting  little  bags  of  sovereigns. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  pressure 
never  ceased  for  a  moment — nay,  as  the  day 
wore  on,  tlie  crowds  seemed  to  have  grown 
denser  and  more  importunate,  and  when 
the  half-exhansted  clerks  claimed  a  few 
minutes'  respite  for  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  a  cry  of  impatience  burst  from 
the  insatiable  multitude.  It  was  three 
o'clock.  In  another  hour  the  bank  would 
close,  as  many  surmised,  never  to  open 
again.  It  was  evident,  from  the  still  in- 
creasing crowd  and  the  excitement  that 
prevailed,  how  little  confidence  the  ready 
payments  of  the  bank  had  diffused.  They 
Avho  came  forth  loaded  with  gold  were  re- 
garded as  fortunate,  while  they  who  still 
waited  for  their  turn  were  in  all  the  fever- 
ish torture  of  uncertainty. 

A  little  after  three  the  crowd  was  cleft 
ojien  by  the  passage  of  a  large  traveling  ba- 
rouche, which,  with  four  steaming  posters, 
advanced  slowly  through  the  dense  mass. 

"Who  comes  here  with  an  earl's  coro- 
net ?  "  said  a  gentleman  to  his  neighbor,  as 
the  carriage  passed.  "L(?rd  Glengariff, 
and  Davenport  Dunn  himself,  by  George  !  " 
cried  he,  suddenly. 

The  words  were  as  quickly  caught  up  by 
those  at  either  side,  and  the  news,  "  Da- 
venport Dunn  has  arrived,"  ran  through 
the  immense  multitude.  If  there  was  an 
eager,  almost  ijitense,  anxiety  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him,  there  was  still  nothing 
that  could  indicate  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  state  of  jiopular  feeling  toward  him. 
Slightly  favorable  it  might  possibly  have 
been,  inasmuch  as  a  faint  effort  at  a  cheer 
burst  forth  at  the  announcement  of  his 
name,  but  it  was  repressed  just  as  sud- 
denly, and  it  was  in  a  silence  almost  awful 
that  he  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the 
private  door  of  the  bank. 

"Do,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Dunn,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  as  he  stood  to  assist  her  to 
alight,  'Mot  me  entreat  of  you  not  to  think 
of  us.  We  can  be  most  comfortably  ac- 
commodated at  the  hotel." 

"By  all  means,  Dunn.  I  insist  upon 
it,"  broke  in  the  earl. 

"In  declining  my  poor  hospitality,  my 
lord,"  said    Dunn,   "you    will    grieve   me 


much,  Avhile  you  will  also  favor  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  it." 

"Ah  !  quite  true — very  justly  observed. 
Dunn  is  })erfectly  right,  Augusta.  We 
ought  to  stop  here."  And  he  descended  at 
once,  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  daughter. 

Lady  Augusta  turned  about  ere  slie  en- 
tered the  house,  and  looked  at  the  immense 
crowd  before  her.  There  was  something 
of  almost  resentfulness  in  the  haughty  gaze 
she  bestowed  ;  but,  let  us  own,  the  look. 
whatever  it  implied,  well  became  her  proud 
features,  and  more  than  one  was  heard  to 
say,  "  What  a  handsome  woman  she  is  ! " 

This  little  incident  in  the  day's  proceed- 
ings gave  rise  to  much  conjecture,  some 
auguring  that  events  must  be  grave  and 
menacing  when  Dunn's  own  presence  was 
required,  others  inferring  that  he  came  to 
give  assurance  and  confidence  to  the  bank. 
Nor  was  the  appearance  of  Lord  Glengariff 
less  open  to  its  share  of  surmise,  and  many 
were  the  inquiries  how  far  he  Avas  person- 
ally interested — whether  he  was  a  large 
stockholder  of  the  concern,  or  deep  in  its 
books  as  debtor.  Leaving  the  speculative 
minds  who  discussed  the  subject  without 
doors,  let  us  follow  Mr.  Dunn,  as,  with 
Lady  x\ugusta  on  his  arm,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

The  rooms  were  handsomely  furnished, 
that  to  the  back  opening  upon  a  conserva- 
tory filled  Avith  rich  geraniums,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  pretty  marble  fountain,  now 
in  full  i)lay.  Indeed,  so  well  had  Dunn's 
orders  been  attended  to,  that  the  apart- 
ments which  he  scarcely  occujiicd  for  above 
a  day  or  so  in  a  twelvemonth  had  actually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  being  in  con- 
stant use.  Books,  prints,  and  newspapers 
were  scattered  about,  fresh  flowers  stood  in 
the  vases,  aiid  recent  periodicals  lay  on 
the  tables. 

"What  a  charming  house  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Augusta ;  and  really  the  approbation 
was  sincere,  for  the  soft-cushioned  sofas, 
the  perfumed  air,  the  very  quiet  itself, 
were  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  heat  and 
discomfort  of  a  journey  by  "  rail." 

It  was  in  vain  Dunn  entreated  his  noble 
guests  to  accept  some  luncheon  ;  they  per- 
emptorily refused,  and,  in  fact,  declared 
that  they  would  only  remain  there  on  the 
condition  that  he  bestowed  no  further 
thought  upon  them,  addressing  himself 
entirely  to  the  weighty  cares  around  him. 

"'  Will  you  at  least  tell  me  at  what  hour 
vou'd  like  dinnei-,  my  lord  ?  Shall  we  say 
six?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Only,  once  more, 
I  beg,  never  think  of  us.  We  are  most 
comfortable  here,  and  want  for  nothing." 
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With  a  deep  bow  of  obedience,  Dnrin 
moved  toward  the*  door,  wlieu  suddenly 
Liidy-  Augusta  wbirtpercd  u  few  nipid  words 
in  her  futlier's  ear. 

''Stop  a  moment,  Dunn!''  crioil  Uio 
earl.  "Augusta  is  quite  right.  Tlie  ob- 
servation is  genuine  woman's  wit.  She 
says,  I  ouglit  to  go  down  ah)ng  with  you, 
to  show  myself  in  the  bank  ;  that  my  pres- 
ence tlH']-c  will  have  a  salutary  effect.  Eh, 
what  d'ye  think  ?" 

''I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Lady  Augusta 
for  the  suggestion,"  said  Dunn,  coloring 
liighly.  '•  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
3'our  lordshi})'s  countenance  and  support 
at  such  a  moment  are  priceless." 

''I'm  glad  you  think  so  —  glad  she 
thought  of  it,"  muttered  the  earl,  as  he 
arranged  his  white  locks  before  the  glass,. 
and  made  a  sort  of  hasty  toilet  for  his  ap- 
proaching ajipearance  m  public. 

To  jndge  from  the  sensation  produced 
by  the  noble  lord's  appearance  in  the  bank, 
Lady  Augusta's  suggestion  was  admirable. 
The  arrival  of  a  wagon-load  of  bullion 
could  scarcely  have  caused  a  more  favor- 
able impression.  If  IsToah  had  been  an 
Englishman,  the  dove  would  have  brought 
him  not  an  olive-branch  but  a  lord.  I  say 
it  in  no  spirit  of  sarcasm  or  sneer — for, 
cceteris  paribus,  lords  are  better  company 
than  commoners  ;  I  merely  record  it  pass- 
ingly, as  a  strong  trait  of  our  people  and 
our  race.  So  was  it  now,  that  from  the 
landed  gentleman  to  the  humblest  tenant- 
farmer,  the  earl's  presence  seemed  a  fresh 
guaranty  of  solvency.  Many  remarked 
that  Dunn  looked  pale  —  some  thought 
anxious — but  all  agreed  that  the  hearty- 
faced,  white-haired  old  nobleman  at  his 
side  was  a.  perfect  picture  of  easy  self-sat- 
isfaction. 

They  took  their  seats  in  the  cash-office, 
within  the  counter,  to  be  seen  by  all,  and 
see  everything  that  Avent  forward.  If 
Davenport  Dunn  regarded  the  scene  with 
a  calm  and  unmoved  indifference,  his  at- 
tention beiiig,  in  fact,  more  engrossed  by 
his  newspaper  than  by  Avhat  went  on 
around,  Lord  Glengariff's  quick  eye  and 
ear  were  engaged  incessantly.  He  scanned 
the  ap])earance  of  each  new  api)licant  as 
he  came  up  to  the  tabic — he  listened  to  his 
demand,  noted  its  amount,  and  watched 
with  ])iereing  glance  what  effect  it  might 
produce  on  the  cashier.  Nor  was  he  an 
unmoved  spectator  of  the  scene,  for  while 
he  simply  contented  himself  with  an  angry 
stare  at;  the  frieze-coated  peasant,  he  ac- 
tually scowled  an  insolent  defiance  when 
any  of  higher  rank  or  more  pretentious 
exterior  presented   himself,   muttering  in 


broken  accents  beneath  his  breath,  "Too 
bad,  too  bad  !"  "  Gross  ingratitude  !"  ''A 
perfect  disgrace  !"  and  so  on. 

He  was  at  the  very  clinuix  of  his  indig- 
nation, when  a  voice  fro)n  the  crowd  ad- 
dressed him  with,  "  How  d'ye  do,  my  lord  r 
I  was  not  aware  you  were  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 

He  ])ut  up  his  double  eye-glass,  .and 
sj)oedily  recognized  the  Mr.  Barnard  whom 
Dunn  mentioned  as  so  unworthily  requit- 
ing all  he  had  done  for  him. 

•'  No,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  haughtily ; 
"and  just  as  little  did  I  expect  to  see  you 
here  on  such  an  errand  as  this.  In  7ny 
day,  country  gentlemen  were  the  first  to 
give  the  example  of  trust  and  confidence, 
and  not  foremost  in  propagating  unworthy 
apprehensions." 

"I'm  not  a  partner  in  the  bank,  my 
lord,,  and  know  notliing  of  its  solvency," 
said  the  other,  ds  he  handed  in  two  checks 
over  the  counter. 

"Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  Three  thousand,  twelve,  nine,  six," 
said  the  clerk,  mechanically.  "How  will 
you  have  it,  sir  ?" 

"Bank  of  Ireland  notes  will  do." 

Dunn  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ])aper,  and 
then,  raising  his  hat,  saluted  Mr.  Barnard. 

"I  trust 'you  left  Mrs.  Barnard  well  ?" 
said  he,  in  a  calm  voice. 

"  Yes — thank  you^ — well — quite  well?" 
said  Ba,nuird,  in  some  confusion. 

"  Will  you  remember  to  tell  her  that  she 
shall  have  the  acorns  of  the  Italian  pines 
next  week.  I  have  heard  of  their  arrival 
at  the  custom-house." 

While  Barnard  muttered  a  very  confused 
expression  of  thanks,  the  old  earl  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment.  Where  was  the  angry 
indignation  he  had  looked  for  from  Dunn  ? 
— where  the  haughty  denunciation  of  a 
black  ingratitude. 

"Why,  Dunn,  I  say,"  whispered  he, 
"isn't  this  Barnard  the  fellow  you  spoke 
of — the  man  you  returned  to  parliament 
t'other  day  ?"" 

"The  same,  my  lord,"  replied  Dunn,  in 
a  low  cautious  voice.  "  He  is  here  exact- 
ing a  right — a  just  right — and  no  more. 
It  is  not  now,  nor  in  this  place,  that  I 
would  remind  him  how  ungraciously  he 
has  treated  me.  This  day  is  Ins.  Mine 
will  come  yet." 

Before  Lord  Glengariff  could  well  recover 
from  the  astonishment  of  this  cold  and 
calculating  patience,  Mr.  Hankes  pushed 
his  way  thi-ough  the  crowd,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  telegram  just  received,  with  an 
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account  of  an  attack  made  by  tlic  mob  on 
Mr.  Dunn's  house  in  Dublin.  Lilce  all 
such  communications,  the  tidings  were 
vague  and  unsatisfactory:  "AteiM'ifio  at- 
tack by  mob  on  No.  18.  Windows  smashed, 
and  front  door  broken,  but  not  forced. 
Police  repulsed  ;  military  sent  for.'' 

''So  much  for  popular  gratitude,  my 
lord,"  said  Dunn,  as  he  handed  the  slip  of 
paper  to  the  earl.  "  Fortunately,  it  was 
never  the  prize  on  which  I  had.  set  my 
heart.  jMr.  Ilankes,"  said  he,  in  a  bland, 
calm  voice,  "the  crowd  seems  scarcely 
diminished  outside.  "Will  you  kindly  affix 
a  notice  on  the  door,  to  state  that,  to  con- 
venience the  public,  the  bank  will  on  this 
day  continue  open  till  five  o'clock  ?" 

"  By  Heaven  !  they  don't  deserve  such 
courtesy  ! "  cried  the  old  lord,  passionately. 
"'  Be  as  just  as  you  please,  but  show  them 
no  generosity.  If  it  be  thus  they  treat  the 
men  Avho  devote  their  best  energies — their 
very  lives — to  the  country,  I,  for  one,  say 
it  is  not  a  land  to  live  in,  and  I  spurn  them 
as  countrymen  ! " 

"  What  would  you  have,  my  lord  ?  The 
best  troops  have  turned  and  fled  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic — the  magic  words, 
*We  are  mined!'  once  routed  the  very 
column  that  had  stormed  a  breach  I  You 
don't  expect  to  find  the  undisciplined  mass- 
es of  mankind  more  calmly  courageous 
than  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  fights." 

A  wild,  hoarse  cheer  burst  fortli  in  the 
street  at  this  moment,  and  drowned  all 
other  sounds. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  Are  they  going  to 
attack  us  here  ?  "  cried  the  earl. 

The  cry  again  arose,  louder  and  wilder, 
and  the  shouts  of  "  Dunn  for  ever  !  Dunn 
for  ever  !  "  burst  from  a  thousand  voices. 

"  The  plac;i,rd  has  given  great  satis- 
faction, sir,"  said  Ilankes,  reappearing. 
"  Confidence  is  fully  restored." 

And  truly  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
quickly  a  popular  sentiment  spread  its  in- 
fluence, for  they  who  now  came  forward  to 
exchange  their  notes  for  gold  no  longer 
wore  the  sturdy  air  of  defiance  of  the  ear- 
lier applicants,  but  approached  half  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  an  evident  sense  of  shame, 
as  though  yielding  to  an  ignoble  impulse 
of  cowardice  and  fear.  The  old  earl's 
haughty  stare  and  insolent  gaze  were  little 
calculated  to  rally  the  diffident  ;  for  with 
his  double  eve-glass  he  scanned  each  new 
comer  with  the  air  of  a  man  saying,  '^I 
mark,  and  I'll  not  forget  you  ! " 

What  a  contrast  was  I)unn's  expression 
— that  look,  so  full  of  gentle  pity  and  for- 
giveness !  Nothing  of  anger,  no  resentful- 
ness,   disfigured   the   calm  serenity  of  his 


pale  features.  He  had  a  word  of  recogni- 
tion— even  a  smile  and  a  kind  iiuiuiry — for 
some  of  those  who  now  bashfully  tried  to 
screen  themselves  from  notice.  The  great 
rush  was  ali'eady  over  ;  a  visible  change 
had  come  over  that  vast  multitude  avIio  so 
lately  clamored  aloud  for  gold.  The  very 
aspect  of  that  calm,  unmoved  face  was  a 
terrible  rebuke  to  their  unworthy  terror. 

"  It's  nigh  over,  sir,"  whispered  Hankes 
to  his  chief,  as  he  stood  with  his  massive 
gold  watch  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
"Seven  hundred  only  have  been  paid  out 
in  the  last  twelve  minutes.  The  battle  is 
finished  ! " 

The  vociferous  cheering  without  contin- 
ued unceasingly,  and  yells  for  Dunn  to 
come  forth  and  show  himself  filled  the  air. 

"Do  you  hear  them?"  asked  Lord- 
Glengariff,  looking  eagerly  at  Dunn. 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  It  is  a  very  quick  re- 
action. Popular  opinion  is  generally  cor- 
rect in  the  main  ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  it 
reversing  its  own  judgments  so  suddenly." 

"Very  dispassionately  spoken,  sir,"  said 
the  old  lord,  haughtily  ;  "but what  if  you 
had  been  unprepared  for  this  onslaught  to- 
day ? — what  if  they  had  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling you  to  suspend  payments  ?" 

"Had  such  been  possible,  my  lord,  we 
would  have  richly  deserved  any  reverse 
that  might  have  befallen  us.  What  is  it, 
Hankes  ?  "  cried  he,  as  that  gentleman  en- 
deavored to  get  near  him. 

"You'll  have  to  show  yourself,  sir — you 
must  positively  address  them  in  a  few 
words. from  the  balcony." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  Hankes.  This  is  a 
mere  momentary  burst  of  popular  feeling." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Listen  to  them  now — 
they  are  shouting  madly  for  you.  To  de- 
cline the  call  will  be  taken  as  pride.  I  im- 
plore you  to  come  out,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes." 

"  I  suppose    he    is    right,    Dunn,"  said 

Lord  Glengariff,  half  doggedly.    "For  my 

own  part,  1  have  not  the  slightest  preten- 

j  sion  to  say  how  popular  demonstrations — 

1 1  believe  that  is  the  word  for  them — are  to 

i  be  treated.     Street  gatherings,  in  my  day, 

j  were  called  mobs,  and  dispersed  by  horse 

police  ;    our  newer  civilization   parleys  to 

them  and  flatters  them.      I  suppose   you 

understand  the  requirements  of  the  times 

we  live  in." 

The  clamor  outside  was  now  deafening, 
and  by  its  tone  seemed  in  sort  to  justify 
what  Hankes  had  said,  t^at  Dunn's  indif- 
ference to  their  demands  would  be  con- 
strued into  direct  insult. 

"  Do  it  at  once  !  "  cried  Hankes,  eagerly, 
"  or  it  will  be  too  late.  A  few  words  spokea 
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7io\v  will  save  us  tliirty  thousand  pounds 
to-morrow." 

'IMiis  whis])er  in  Dunn's  ear  decided  tlio 
(juestion,  and  turning  to  tlic  earl,  lie  said, 
"I  believe,  my  lord,  Mi'.  JIankes  is  right 
— I  ought  to  siiow  myself." 

*' (,'ome  along,  then,"  said  the  old  lord, 
heartily  ;  and  he  took  his  arm  with  an  air 
that  said,  "V\\  stand  by  you  through- 
out." 

Scarcely  had  Dunn  entered  the  drawing- 
Toom,.  than  Lady  Augusta  met  him,  her 
cheek  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashing.  "I 
am  6'0  glad,"  cried  she,  ''that  you  are  go- 
ing to  address  them.  It  is  a  jiroud  moment 
for  you." 

When  the  Avindow  opened,  and  Daven- 
port Dunn  appeared  on  the  balcony,  the 
*vild  roar  of  the  multitude  made  the  air 
tremble,  for  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  others 
in  remote  streets,  and  came  echoing  back 
again  and  again.  I  have  heard  that  con- 
summate orators — men  practiced  in  all  the 
arts  of  public  speaking — have  acknowledg- 
ed that  there  is  no  such  severe  test,  in  the 
way  of  audience,  as  that  mixed  assemblage 
called  a  mob,  wherein  every  class  has 
its  representative,  and  every  gradation  its 
type.  Now  Dunn  was  not  a  great  public 
speaker.  The  'few  sentences  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  utter  on  the  occasions  of  his  health 
being  drunk, cost  him  no  uncommon  uneasi- 
ness ;  he  spoke  them  usually  with  faltering- 
accents  and  much  diffidence.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  "world  is  often  not  dis- 
pleased at  these  small  signs  of  confusion — 
these  little  defects  in  oratorical  readiness 
— in  men  of  acknowledged  abilit}-,  and  even 
prefer  them  to  the  rapid  flow  and  voluble 
ease  of  more  practiced  orators.  There  is, 
so  to  say,  a  mock  air  of  sincerity  in  the 
professions  of  a  man  whose  feelings  seem 
fuller  than  liis  words, — something  that  im- 
plies the  heart  to  be  in  the  right  placc^ 
though  the  tongue  be  but  a  poor  exponent 
of  its  sentiments  ;  and  lastly,  the  world  is 
always  ready  to  accept  the  embarrassment 
of  the  speaker  as  an  evidence  of  the  grate- 
ful emotions  that  are  swaying  him.  Hence 
the  success  of  country  gentlemen  in  the 
House — hence  the  hearty  cheers  that  follow 
the  rambling  discursiveness  of  bucolic  elo- 
cpicnce  ! 

If  Mr.  Dunn  was  not  an  orator,  he  was  a 
keen  and  shrewd  observer,  and  one  fact  he 
had  noticed,  which  was,  that  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  popular  assemblages  are  to  an 
indifferent  speaker  pretty  much  what  an 
accompaniment  is  to  a  bad  singer — the  aids 
by  which  he  surmounts  difficult  passages 
and  conceals  his  false  notes.  Mr.  Ilankes, 
too,  well  understood  how  to  lead  this  or- 


chestra, and  had  already  taken  his  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  door  beneath. 

Dunn  stood  in  front  of  the  balcony,  Lord 
Glengariff  at  his  side  and  a  little  behind 
him.  AVith  one  hand  pressed  u])on  his 
heart,  he  bowed  deeply  to  the  multitude. 
'■  My  kind  friends,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
but  which  was  audible  to  a  great  distance, 
"it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  received 
at  different  times  of.  my  life  gratifying 
assurances  of  sympathy  and  respect,  but 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  a  very  varied 
career  do  I  remember  an  occasion  so  deep- 
ly gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  the  present. 
(Cheers,  that  lasted  ten  minutes  and  more.) 
It  is  not,"  resumed  he,  with  more  energy — 
"  it  is  not  at  a  moment  like  this,  surround- 
ed by  brave  and  warm  hearts,  when  the  sen- 
timents of  affection  that  sway  ?/om  are  min- 
gled with  the  emotions  of  my  own  breast, 
that  I  would  take  a  dark  or  gloomy  view  of 
human  nature,  but  truth  compels  me  to 
say  that  the  attack  made  this  day  upon  my 
credit — for  1  am  the  Ossory  Bank — (loud 
and  wild  cheering) — yes,  I  repeat  it,  for 
the  stability  of  this  institution  /  am  re- 
sponsible by  all  I  possess  in  this  world. 
Every  share,  every  guinea,  every  acre  I  own 
are  here  !  Far  from  me  to  impute  un- 
generous or  unworthy  motives  to  any  quar- 
ter ;  but,  my  woiH.hy  friends,  there  has 
been  foul  play — (groans) — there  has  been 
treachery — (deeper  groans) — and  my  name 
is  not  Davenport  Dunn  but  it  shall  be  ex- 
posed and  jHinished."  (Cries  of  "More 
power  to  ye,"  and  hearty  cheers,  greeted 
this  solemn  assurance.) 

"  I  am,  as  you  are  well  aware,  and  I 
glory  in  declaring  it,  one  of  yourselves, 
(liere  the  enthusiasm  was  tremendous.) 
By  moderate  abilities,  hard  work,  and  un- 
flinching honesty — for  that  is  the  great 
secret — I  have  become  what  you  see  me  to- 
day !  (loud  cheering.)  If  there  be  among 
you  any  wdio  aspire  to  my  position,  I  tell 
him  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  attain 
it.  I  was  a  poor  scholar — you  know  what 
a  poor  scholar  is— when  the  generous  noble- 
man you  see  now  at  my  side  first  noticed 
me.  (Three  cheers  for  the  lord  were  pro- 
posed and  given  most  heartily.)  His  gen- 
erous patronage  gave  me  my  first  impulse 
in  life.  I  soon  learned  how  to  do  the  rest." 
("That  ye  did  ;"  ''More  power  and  suc- 
cess to  ye,"  here  ran  through  the  mob.) 
*•  Now,  it  was  at  the  table  of  that  noble  lord 
— enjoying  the  first  real  holiday  in  thirty 
years  of  toil — that  I  received  a  telegraphic 
dispatch,  informing  me  there  would  be  a 
run  for  gold  upon  .this  bank  before  the 
week  was  over.  I  vow  to  you  I  did  not 
believe  it.     I  spurned  the  tidings  as  a  base 
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fialnmny  upon  the  people,  and  as  I  liandetl 
tlie  (lis]iat('h  to  liis  lordship  to  read,  I  said, 
It  this  be  possible — and  I  doubt  it  niiicli — 
it  is  the  treacherous  intrigue  of  an  enemy, 
not  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  jjub- 
lic."  (Here  Lord  rTlenuariff  bowed  an  ac- 
quiescence to  the  statement,  a  condescen- 
sion on  his  part  that  si)eedily  called  for 
three  vociferous  cheers  for  '*  the  lord," 
once  more. ) 

"I  am  no  lawyer,"  resumed  Dunn,  with 
vigor — "I  am  a  plain  man  of  the  people, 
whose  head  was  never  made  for  subtleties  ; 
bnt  this  I  tell  you,  that  if  it  be  competent 
for  me  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  those  who  have  hatclied  this  conspiracy, 
my  first  care  "will  be  on  my  return  to  Dub- 
lin to  propose  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
such  information  as  may  establisli  tlieir 
guilt !  (Cheering  for  a  loiig  time  followed 
these  words.)  They  knew  that  they  could 
not  break  the  bank — in  their  hearts  they 
knew  that  our  solvency  Avas  as  comjilete 
as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself — but 
they  thought  that  by  a  panic,  and  by  ex- 
citing ]iopnlar  feeling  against  me,  I,  in  my 
pride  of  heart  and  my  conscious  honesty, 
might  be  driven  to  some  indignant  reac- 
tion ;  that  I  might  turn  round  and  say, 
Is  this  the  country  I  have  slaved  for  ? 
Are  these  the  people  for  whose  cause  I 
have  neglected  personal  advancement,  and 
disregarded  the  flatteries  of  the  great  ? 
Are  these  the  rewards  of  days  of  labor  and 
nights  of  anxiety  and  fatigue  ?  Tliey  fan- 
cied, possibly,  that,  goaded  by  what  I 
might  have  construed  into  black  ingrati- 
tude, I  would  say,  like  Coriolanus,  '  1  ban- 
ish you!'  But  they  little  knew  either 
you  or  nie,  my  warm-hearted  friends  ! 
(Deafening  cheers.)  I'hey  little  knew  that 
the  well-grounded  confidence  of  a  nation 
cannot.bc  obliterated  by  the  excitement  of 
a  moment.  A  panic  in  the  commercial, 
like  -a  thunder-storm  in  the  physical 
world,  only  leaves  the  atmosphere  lighter, 
and  the  air  fresher  than  before  ;  and  so  I 
say  to  you,  we  shall  all  breathe  more  freely 
when  we  rise  to-morrow — no  longer  to  see 
the  dark  clouds  overhead,  nor  hear  the 
rumbling  sounds  that  betoken  coming- 
storm. 

" I  have  detained  you  too  long.  ('No, 
no!'  vociferously  broke  forth.)  I  have 
spoken  also  too  much  about  myself.  ('  Not 
a  bit ;  we  could  listen  to  ye  till  mornin',' 
shouted  a  wild  voice,  that  drew  down 
hearty  laughter.)  But  before  I  go,  I  wish 
to  say,  that,  hard  pressed  as  we  are  in  the 
bank — sorely  inconvenienced  by  the  de- 
mands upon  us — I  am  yet  able  to  ask  your 
excellent  mayor  to  accept  of  five  hundred 
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]iounds  from  me  for  thepoorof  this  city — 
(what  a  yell  followed  this  announcement  ! 
})lainly  indicating  what  a  per.^onal  interest 
the  tidings  seemed  to  create) — and  to  add 
—  (loud  cheers) — and  to  add  —  (more 
cheers) — and  to  add,"  cried  he,  in  his 
dee])est  voice,  ''that  the  first  toast  I  will 
drink  this  day  shall  l)e,  The  Boys  of  Kil- 
kenny!" 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  ]Mr.  Dunn's 
speech  was  of  that  class  of  oratory  that 
"hears"  better  than  it  reads,  while  his 
audience  was  also  less  critically  disposed 
than  may  be  our  valued  reader.  At  all 
events,  it  achieved  a  great  success  ;  and 
within  an  hour  after  its  delivery,  hawkers 
cried  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
"  The  Full  and  True  Account  of  the  Run 
for  Gold,  with  Mr.  Dunn's  Speech  to  the 
People  ; "  and,  sooth  to  say,  that  though 
the  paper  was  not  "cream  laid,"  and 
though  many  of  the  letters  were  upside 
down,  the  literature  had  its  admirers,  and 
Avas  largely  ]-ead.  Later  on,  the  city  was 
illumimvtcd,  two  immense  letters  of  t).  D. 
figuring  in  colored  lamps  in  front  of  the 
town-hall,  Avhile  copious  libations  of 
Avhisky-puncli  Avere  poured  forth  in  honor 
of  the  Man  of  the  People.  In  CA-ery  rank 
and  class,  from  the  country  gentleman 
Avho  dined  at  the  club-house,  to  the  small- 
est chop-house  in  John  street,  there  was 
but  one  sentiment — that  Dunn  Avas  a  fine 
fellow,  and  his  enemies  downright  scoun- 
drels. If  a  few  of  nicer  taste  and  more 
correct  feeling  Avere  not  exactly  pleased 
Avith  his  speech,  they  Avisely  kept  their 
opinions  to  themselves,  and  let  "the  ayes 
have  it,"  who  pronounced  it  to  be  manly — 
aboveboard — modest,  and  so  forth. 

Throughout  the  entire  evening,  Mr. 
Ilankes  was  everywhere,  personally  or 
through  his  agents  ;  his  care  Avas  to  col- 
lect public  sentiment,  to  ascertain  what 
popular  opinion  thought  of  the  whole 
events  of  the  morning,  and  to  promote,  so 
far  as  he  could  Avith  safety,  the  flattering 
estimate  already  formed  of  his  chief. 
Scarcely  half  an  hour  elapsed  Avithout 
Dunn's  receiving  from  his  indefatigable 
lieutenant  some  small  scrap  of  paper,  A\'ith 
a  fcAV  Avords  hastily  scraAvled,  in  this  fash- 
ion : 

"Rice  and  Walsh's,  nine  o'clock.— Com- 
pany in  the  coffee-room  enthusiastic  ;  talk 
of  a  public  dinner;  some  propose  portrait 
in  toAvn-hall." 

"A  quarter  to  ten,  Judy's,  Rose  Inn 
street. — Comic  song,  A\'ith  a  chorus  : 

"  '  If  for  gold  ye  run, 

Says  "the  Shan  van  Voght ; 
If  for  gold  ye  run, 
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I'll  send  for  Davy  Dunn, 
He's  the  boy  to  show  yi;  fun. 

Says  the  Shan  van  Voght  I '  " 

*' Eleven  o'clock,  Iligli  street. — Met  the 
Detin,  wlio  says,  '  T).  J),  is  an  lionor  to  us  ; 
we're  all  proud  of  liim.'  The  county  your 
own  when  you  want  it." 

"  Twelve  o'clock. — If  any  one  should 
venture  to  ask  for  gold  to-morrow,  he  will 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob." 

Assuredly  it  was  a  triumph;  and  every 
time  that  the  wild  cheers  from  the  crowds 
in  the  street  broke  in  upon  the  converse  in 
the  drawing-room,  Lady  Augusta's  eyes 
would  sparkle  as  she  said,  "  1  don't  wonder 
at  your  feeling  proud  of  it  all !  " 

And  he  did  feel  proud  of  it.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  he  was  as  proud  as  though 
the  popularity  had  been  earned  by  the 
noblest  actions  and  the  most  generous  de- 
votion. We  are  not  going  to  say  vv^hy  or 
wherefore  this.  And  now  for  a  season  we 
take  our  leave  of  him  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  some  others  whose  fate  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  We  have  the  less  scruple  for 
deserting  Davenport  Dunn  at  this  moment, 
that  we  leave  him  happy,  prospering,  and 
in  good  company. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

A     NOTE     FROM     DAVIS. 

Am  I  asking  too  much  of  my  esteemed 
reader,  if  I  beg  of  him  to  remember  where 
and  how  I  last  left  the  Honorable  Annes- 
ley  Beecher  ?  for  it  is  to  that  hopeful  indi- 
vidual and  his  fortunes  I  am  now  about 
to  return. 

If  it  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  have 
his  attention  suddenly  drawn  from  the 
topic  before  him,  and  his  interest  solicited 
for  those  he  has  well-nigh  forgotten,  let 
me  add  that  it  is  almost  as  bad  for  the 
writer,  who  is  obliged  to  hasten  hither  and 
thither,  and,  like  a  huntsman  with  a  strag- 
gling pack,  to  urge  on  the  tardy,  correct 
the  loiterer,  and  repress  the  eager. 

When  we  parted  with  Annesley  Beecher, 
lie  was  in  sore  trouble  and  anxiety  of 
mind  ;  a  conviction  was  on  him  that  he 
was  ''squared,"  "nobbled,"  "crossed," 
'•  potted,"  or  something  to  the  like  intent 
and  with  a  like  euphonious  designation. 
"  The  count  and  Spicer  were  conspiring  to 
put  him  in  a  hole!"  As  if  any  "hole" 
could  be  as  dark,  as  hopeless,  and  as  deep 
as  the  dreary  pitfall  of  his  own  helpless 
nature  ! 

His  only  resource  seemed  flight  :  to 
break  cover  at   once  and  run  for    it,   ap- 


peai'cd  the  solitary  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 'J'here  was  many  a  spot  in  the  map 
of  Europe  which  offered  a  sanctuary  against 
Grog  Davis.  But  what  if  Grog  were  to 
set  the  law  in  motion,  where  should  he 
seek  refuge  then  ?  Some  one  had  once 
mentioned  to  him  a  countr}''  with  Avhich  no 
treaty  connected  us  Avith  regard  to  crim- 
inals. It  began,  if  he  remembered  aright, 
with  an  S  ;  Avas  it  Sardinia,  or  Sweden,  or 
Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Switzerland  ?  It  was 
surely  one  of  them,  but  which  ?  "What 
a  mass  of  rubbish,  to  be  sure,"  thought  he, 
"they  crammed  me  with  at  Rugby,  but 
not  one  solitary  ])article  of  what  one  could 
call  useful  learning.  See  now,  for  instance, 
what  benefit  a  bit  of  geography  might  be 
to  me  !"  And  he  rambled  on  in  his  mind, 
concocting  an  educational  scheme  Avhich 
would  really  fit  a  man  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life. 

It  was  thus  reflecting  he  entered  the  inn 
and  mounted  to  his  room  ;  his  clothes  lay 
scattered  about,  drawers  were  crammed 
Avith  his  Avearables,  and  the  table  covered 
Avith  a  toilet  equipage,  costly,  and  not  yet 
paid  for.  Who  Avas  to  pack  all  these  ? 
Who  Avas  to  make  up  that  one  portmanteau 
Avhich  Avould  suffice  for  flight,  including 
all  the  indis]iensable,  and  rejecting  the 
superfluous.  There  is  a  case  recorded  of  a 
Frenchman  who  was  diverted  from  his 
resolve  on  suicide  by  discovering  that  his 
pistols  wei"e  not  loaded,  and,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  Beecher  Avas  deterred  from 
his  journey  by  the  thought  of  hoAv  he  was 
to  pack  his  trunk.  He  had  never  done  so 
much  for  liimself  since  he  Avas  born,  and 
he  didn't  think  he  could  do  it  ;  at  all 
events/ he  Avasn't  going  to  try.  Certain 
superstitious  people  are  impressed  Avith  the 
notion  that  making  a  Avill  is  a  sure  prelude 
to  dying  ;  so  others  there  are  who  fancy 
that,  by  the  least  effort  on  their  oAvn  be- 
half, they  are  forecasting  a  state  of  poverty 
in  Avhich  they  must  actually  work  for  sub- 
sistence. 

How  hopelessly,  then,  did  he  turn  over 
costly  waistcoats  and  embroidered  shirts, 
gaze  on  richly-cut  and  crested  essence-bot- 
tles and  boot-boxes,  whose  complexity  re- 
sembled mathematical  instruments.  In 
Avhat  manner  they  were  ever  conveyed  so  far 
he  could  not  imagine.  The  room  seemed  ac- 
tually filled  Avith  them.  It  Avas  Rivers  had 
"put  them  up,"  but  Rivers  could  no  long- 
er be  trusted,  for  he  Avas  evidently  in  the 
"lay  "  against  him. 

He  sighed  heavily  at  this  :  it  Avas  a  dreary, 
hopeless  sigh  over  the  depravity  of  the 
Avorld  and  mankind  in  general.  "  And 
Avhat  a  paradise  it  might  be,"  he  thought, 
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'*if  people  would  only  let  themselves  be 
cheated  quietly  and  peaeeably,  neither 
threatening  with  their  solicitors,  nor  men- 
acing with  the  police.  Heaven  knew  how 
little  he  asked  for ;  a  safe  thing  now  and 
then  on  the  Derby — a  good  book  on  tlie 
Oaks  ;  he  wanted  no  more  !  He  bore  no 
malice  nor  ill-will  to  any  man  breathing  ; 
he  never  wished  to  push  any  fellow  to  the 
wall.  If  ever  there  was  a  generous  lieart 
it  beat  in  liis  bosom,  and  if  the  world  only 
knew  the  provocation  he  liad  received  ! 
No  matter,  .he  would  never  retaliate — he'd 
die  game — be  a  brick  to  the  last ; "  and 
twenty  other  fine  things  of  the  same  sort 
that  actually  brought  the  tears  to  his  own 
eyes  over  his  own  goodness. 

Goodness,  however,  will  not  pack  a 
trunk,  nor  will  moral  qualities,  liowever 
transcendent,  fold  cravats  and  dress-coats, 
and  he  looked  very  despondently  around 
him,  and  thought  over  what  he  half  fan- 
cied was  the  only  thing  he  couldn't  do. 
So  accustomed  had  he  been  of  late  to  seek 
Lizzy  Davis's  counsel  in  every  moment  of 
difficulty,  that  actually,  without  knowing 
it,  he  descended  now  to  the  drawing  room, 
some  vague,  undefined  feeling  impelling 
him  to  be  near  .her. 

She  was  singing  at  the  piano,  all  alone, 
as  he  entered  ;  the  room,  as  usual,  bril- 
liantly lighted  up  as  if  to  receive  company, 
rare  flowers  and  rich  plants  grouped  taste- 
fully about,  and  "'Daisy" — for  she  looked 
that  name  on  this  occasion — in  one  of 
those  charming  "  toilets "  whose  con- 
summate skill  it  is  to  make  the  most  costly 
articles  harmonize  into  something  that 
seems  simplicity  itself.  She  wore  a  fuch- 
sia in  her  hair,  and  another — only  this  last 
was  of  coral  and  gold  elaborately  and  beau- 
tifully designed — on  the  front  of  her  dress, 
and  except  these, nothing  more  of  ornament. 

"  'L'utore  mio,"  said  she,  gayly,_  as  he  en- 
tered, "you  have  treated  me  shamefully  ; 
for  first  of  all,  you  were  engaged  to  drive 
with  me  to  the  Kreutz  Berg,  and  liecondly, 
to  take  me  to  the  opera,  and  now,  at  half- 
past  nine,  you  make  your  appearance. 
How  is  this,  monsieur  ?     Expliquez  vous." 

"Shall  I  tell  the  truth  ?"  said  he. 

"  By  all  means,  if  anything  so  strange 
shouldn't  embarrass  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  forgot  all  about  both  the 
drive  and  the  opera.  It's  all  very  well  to 
laugh,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  half  pique  ; 
*' young  ladies,  with  no  weightier  cares  on 
their  hearts  than  whether  they  ought  to 
wear  lilac  or  green,  have  very  little  notion 
of  a  man's  anxieties.  They  fancy  that  life 
is  a  thing  of  white  and  red  roses,  soft  mu- 
sic and  bouauets — but  it  ain't." 


"Indeed  !  are  you  quite  sure?"  asked 
she,  with  an  air  of  extreme  innocence. 

"  I  suspect  I  am,"  said  he,  confidently  ; 
"and  there's  not  many  a  man  about  town 
knows  more  of  it  than  I  do." 

"  And  now,  what  may  be  the  cares,  or 
rather,  for  I  don't  want  to  be  curious,  what 
sort  of  cares  are  they  that  oppress  that  dear 
brain  ?  Have  you  got  any  wonderful 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  to 
which  you  see  obstacles  ?  Are  your  views 
in  politics  obstructed  by  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice ?  Have  you  grand  notions  about 
art  for  Avhich  the  age  is  not  ripe  ?  or  are 
you  actually  the  author  of  a  wonderful 
poem  that  nobody  has  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate  ?" 

. "  And  these  are  your  ideas  of  mighty 
anxieties,  Miss  Lizzy  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  compassionate  pity.  "  By  Jove  !  how 
I'd  like  to  have  nothing  heavier  on  my 
heart  tlian  the  whole  load  of  them." 

"  I  think  you  have  already  told  me  you 
never  were  crossed  in  love  ?" 

"  Well,  nothing  serious,  you  know.  A 
scratch  or  so,  as  one  may  sa}^,  getting 
through  the  bushes,  but  never  a  cropper — 
nothing  like  a  regular  smash." 

"It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that  you 
have  enjoyed  a  singularly  fortunate  exist- 
ence, and  been  just  as  lucky  in  life  as 
myself." 

Beech er  started  at  the  words.  What  a 
strange  chaos  did  they  create  within  him  ! 
There  is  no  tracing  the  thoughts  that  came 
and  went,  and  lost  themselves  in  that  poor 
bewildered  head.  The  nearest  to  anything 
like  consistency  was  the  astonishment  he 
felt  that  she — Grog  Davis's  daughter — 
should  ever  imagine  she  had  drawn  a  prize 
in  the  world's  lottery. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Beecher,"  said  she,  with  the 
ready  tact  with  which  she  often  read  his 
thoughts  and  answered  them,  "even  so.  I 
do  think  myself  very,  very  fortunate  !  And 
why  should  I  not  ?  I  have  excellent  health, 
capital  spirits,  fair  abilities,  and,  bating  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  anger,  a  reasonably 
good  temper.  As  regards  personal  traits, 
Mr.  Annesley  Beecher  once  called  me  beau- 
tiful— Count  Lienstahl  would  say  some- 
thing twice  as  rapturous — at  all  events, 
quite  good-looking  enough  not  to  raise 
antipathies  against  me  at  first  sight  ;  and 
lastly,  but  worth  all  the  rest,  I  have  an  in- 
tense enjoyment  in  mere  existence  ;  the 
words  '  I  live,'  are  to  me,  '  I  am  happy.' 
The  alternations  of  life,  its  little  incidents 
and  adventures,  its-passing  difficulties,  are, 
like  the  changeful  aspects  of  the  seasons, 
full  of  interest,  full  of  suggestiveness,  call- 
ins'  out  oiialities  of  mind  and  resources  of 
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temperament  tluit  in  the  doudless  skies  of 
nnbrokeii  prosperity  might  have  hiin  un- 
used and  unknown.  And  now,  sir,  no 
more  sneers  at  my  fancied  good  fortune  ; 
for,  whatever  you  may  say,  1  feel  it  to  be 
real." 

There  was  tliat  in  her  manner —  a  blend- 
ed energy  and  grace — which  went  far 
deeper  into  Beeclier's  heart  than  licr  mere 
words,  and  he  gazed  at  her  slightly  fluslied 
cheek  and  flashing  eyes  with  something 
very  nearly  rapture,  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  '^  There  she  is,  a  half-bred  'un, 
and  no  training,  and  able  to  beat  them 
all  ! " 

This  time,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  read 
his  thoughts;  as  little,  ])erhaps,  did, she 
care  to  speculate  about  them,  "  By-the- 
by,"  said  she,  suddenly  approaching  the 
chimney  and  i;:i.king  up  a  letter,  "this  has 
arrived  here,  by  private  hand,  since  you 
went  out,  and  it  ha.-:  a  half-look  of  papa's 
writing,  and  is  addressed  to  you." 

Beecher  took  it  eagerly.  With  a  glance 
he  recognized  it  as  from  Grog,  when  that 
gentleman  desired  to  disguise  his  hand. 

"  Am  I  correct  ?  "  asked  she — "  am  I 
correct  in  my  guess  ?" 

He  was  too  deep  in  the  letter  to  make 
her  any  reply.  Its  contents  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Deae  B.. — They've  kicked  up  such  a 
row  about  tluit  affair  at  Brussels,  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  lie  dark  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  in  a  confoundedly  stupid 
hole  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  I 
sent  over  Spicer  to  meet  the  baron,  and 
take  Klepper  over  to  Nimmeguen  and 
Magdeburg,  and  some  other  small  places 
in  Prussia.  They  can  pick  up  in  this  way 
a  few  thousand  florins,  and  keep  the  mill 
going.  I  gave  him  strict  orders  not  to  see 
my  daughter,  who  must  know  nothing 
wha't-ever  of  these  or  any  like  doings.  The 
baron  she  'might  see,  for  he  knows  life 
thoroughly,  and  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  high 
honor,  he  can  assume  the  part  so  well  that 
it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing. 
As  to  yourself,  you  will,  on  receipt  of  this, 
call  on  a  certain  Lazarus  Stein,  Juden 
Gasse,  No.  41  or  42,  and  give  him  your 
acceptance  for  two  thousand  gulden,  witli 
which  settle  your  hotel  bill,  and  come  on 
to  Bonn,  where,  at  the  post-office,  you  will 
find  a  note,  with  my  address.  Tramp,  you 
see,  has  won  thg  Cotteswokl,  as  I  prophe- 
sied, and  '  Leo  the  Tenth  '  nowhere.  Cran- 
berry must  have  got  his  soup  pretty  hot, 
for  he  has  come  abroad,  and  his  wife  and 
the  children  gone  down  to  Scotland.  As 
to  your  own  affairs,  Ford  says  you  are  bet- 


ter out  of  the  way ;  and  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  compromise,  it  must 
be  while  you  arc  abroad.  He  does  not 
think  Strich  can  get  the  rule,  and  you 
mustn't  distress  yourself  for  an  extra  out- 
lawry or  two.  There  will  be  some  troulde 
about  the  jewels,  but  I  tiiink  even  that 
matter  may  be  arranged  also.  T  hope  you 
keep  from  the  tables,  and  I  look  for  a  strict 
reckoning  as  to  your  expenses,  and  a  strict- 
er book  up  as  regards  your  care  of  my 
daughter.  'All  scpiare'is  the  word  be- 
tween pal  and  pal,  and  there  never  was 
born  the  man  didn't  find  that  to  be  his  best 
policy  when  he  dealt  with 
"Your  friend, 

•"Christopher  Davis. 

"  To  while  away  the  time  in  this  dreary 
dog-hole,  I  have  been  sketching  out  a  little 
plan  of  a  martingale  for  the  roulette-table. 
There's  only  one  zero  at  Homburg,  and  we 
can  try  it  there  as  we  go  up.  There's  a 
flaw  in  it  after  the  twelfth  '  pass/  but  I 
don't  despair  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 
Old  Stein,  the  money-changer,  was  upward 
of  thirty  years  croupier  at  the  Cursaal,  and 
get  him  to  tell  you  the  average  runs,  black 
and  red.  at  rouge-et-noir,  and  what  are  the 
signs  of  an  intermitting  game  ;  and  also 
the  six  longest  runs  he  has  ever  known. 
He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  seeing  that  you 
come  from  me  will  be  confidential. 

"There  has  been  another  fight  in  the 
Crimea,  and  somebody  Avell  licked.  I  had 
nothing  on  the  match,  and  don't  care  a 
brass  farthing  who  claimed  the  stakes, 

"  Tell  Lizzy  that  I'm  longing  to  see  her, 
and  if  I  didn't  write  it  is  because  I'm  keep- 
ing everything  to-  tell  her  when  we  meet. 
If  it  wasn't  for  her  picture,  I  don't  know 
what  would  have  become  of  me  since  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  rain  set  in." 

Beecher  re-read  the  letter  from  the  be- 
ginning, nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  master  at  once  all  the  topics  it  included. 
Of  himself  and  his  own  affairs  the  infor- 
mation was  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but 
Grog  knew  how  to  keep  liim  always  in  sus- 
pense— to  make  him  ever  feel  that  he  was 
swimming  for  his  life,  and  he  himself  the 
only  "spar"  he  could  catch  at. 

"  Bring  me  to  book  about  my  care  of 
his  daughter!"  muttered  he,  over  and 
over,  "just  as  if  she  wasn't  the  girl  to 
take  care  of  herself.  Egad  !  he  seems  to 
know  precious  little  about  her.  I'd  give 
a  'Nap'  to  show  her  this  letter,  and  just 
hear  what  she'd  say  of  it  all.  I  suppose 
she'd  split  on  me.  "She'd  go  and  tell  Da- 
vis, 'Beecher  has  put  me  up  to  the  whole 
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"rig;"'  and  if  slio  did — "What  would 
happen  then?"  asked  lie,  re])ljing- to  the 
low,  jjhiintive  Avliistle  which  conchidcd  his 
meditation.  "Eh — what!  did  1  sa}' any- 
thing?" cried  he,  in  teri'or. 

'*'  Not  a  syllal)lo.  But  I  couhl  sec  that 
yon  had  conjured  up  some  difticulty  wliich 
you  Avere  utterly  unahle  to  deal  witli." 

'•  Well,  here  it  is,"  said  ho,  boldly. 
"  This  letter  is  from  your  father.  It's  all 
full  of  private  details,  of  Avhich  you  know 
nothing,  nor  would  you  care  to  hear  ;  but 
there  is  one  passage — just  one — that  I'd 
greatly  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon. 
At  the  same  time,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
have  no  warranty  from  your  father  to  let 
you  see  it — nay,  the  odds  are,  he'd  pull  me 
up  pretty  sharp  for  doing  so  without  his 
authority." 

"  That's  quite  enough,  Mr.  Ececher, 
about  your  scruples.  Xow  mine  go  a  little 
further  still,  for  they  would  make  me  re- 
fuse to  learn  anything  which  my  father's 
reserve  had  kept  from  me.  It  is  a  very 
easy  rule  of  conscience,  and  neither  hard 
to  remember  nor  to  follow." 

"At  all  events,  he  meant  this  for  your 
own  eye,"  said  Beccher,  showing  her  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  letter. 

She  read  them  calmly  over,  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  lip — so  sliglit  that  it 
seemed  rather  like  a  i)lay  of  light  over  her 
face — was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  visi- 
ble, and  then,  carefully  folding  the  letter, 
she  gave  it  back,  saying,  "  Yes,  I  had  a 
right  to  see  these  lines." 

"  He  is  fond  of  you,  and  proud  of  yon, 
too,"  said  Beecher.  A  very  slight  nod  of 
her  head  gave  an  assent  to  his  remark,  and 
she  was  silent.  "We  are  to  leave  this  at 
once,"  continued  ho,  "and  move  on  to 
Bonn,  where  we  shall  find  a  letter  with 
your  father's  address,  somewhere,  I  take 
it,  in  that  neighborhood."  He  waited, 
hoping  she  would  say  something,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  And  then  he  went  on  : 
"  And  then  yon  will  be  once  more  at 
home — emancipated  from  this  xiresome 
guardianship  of  mine." 

"'Why  tiresome  ?"  asked  she,  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  !  I  know  I'm  a  very  slow 
sort  of  fellow  as  a  ladies'  man — have 
none  of  the  small  talents  of  those  foreign- 
ers— couldn't  tell  Mozart  from  Verdi — nor, 
though  I  can  see  when  a  woman  is  well 
togged,  could  I  tell  you  the  exact  name  of 
any  one  part  of  her  dress." 

"  If  you  really  did  know  all  these,  and 
talked  of  them,  I  might  have  found  you 
very  tiresome,"  said  she,  in  that  half-care- 
less voice  she  used  Avhen  seeming  to  think 
aloud.      "And  you,"  asked  she,  suddenlv. 


as  she  turned  her  eyes  fully  upon  him — 
"and  you.  are  you  to  be  emancipated 
then  ? — are  you  going  to  leave  us  ?  '' 

"As  to  that,"  replied  he,  in  deep  cm- 
bari-assment,  "  there's  a  sort  of  hitch  in  it. 
I  ought,  if  I  did  the  right  thing,  to  be  on 
my  way  to  Italy  now,  to  see  Lackington — 
my  brother,  I  mean.  I  came  abroad  for 
that ;  but  Gr — your  father,  I  should  say 
— induced  mo  to  join  him,  and  so,  with 
one  thing  and  the  other,  here  I  am,  and 
that's  really  all  I  know  about  it," 

"  What  a  droll  way  to  go  through  life  I  " 
said  she,  with  one  of  her  low,  soft  laughs, 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  haven't  a  Avill  of 
my  own,  you're  all  wrong,"  said  he,  in 
some  irritation.  "  Put  me  straight  at  mv 
fence,  and  see  if  I  won't  take  it.  Just  say, 
'A.  B.,  there's  the  winning-post,'  and 
mark  Avhother  I  won't  get  my  speed  up." 

What  a  strange  glance  was  that  which 
answered  this  speech  !  It  implied  no  as- 
sent ;  as  little  did  it  mean  the  reverse.  It 
was  rather  the  look  of  one  Avho,  out  of  a 
maze  of  tangled  fancies,  suddenly  felt  re- 
called to  life  and  its  real  interests.  To 
poor  Beecher's  apprehension  it  simply 
seeiued  a  sort  of  half-compassionate  pity, 
and  it  made  his  cheek  tingle  with  Avounded 
pride. 

"I  know,"  muttered  ho  to  himself, 
"that  she  thinks  me  a  confounded  fool  ; 
but  I  ain't.  Many  a  fellow  in  the  ring 
made  that  mistake,  and  burned  his  fingers 
for  it  after." 

"'  W^ell,"  said  she,  after  a  moment  or  so 
of  thought,  "  I  am  ready — at  least,  I  shall 
be  ready  very  soon.  I'll  tell  Annette  to 
pack  up,  and  prepare  for  the  road." 

"I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  have  some 
better  opinion  of  me,  J\Iiss  Lizzy,"  said  he, 
seriously.  "  I'd  give  more  than  I'd  like  to 
say,  that  vou'd — you'd — " 

"Thatl'd  wha^t?"  asked  she,  calmly. 

"That  you'd  not  set  me  down  as  a  regu- 
lar flat,"  said  he,  with  energy. 

"I'm  not  very  certain  that  I  know  Avhat 
that  means  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think 
you  very  good-tempered,  very  gentle-na- 
tured,  and  very  tolerant  of  fifty-and-one 
caprices,  which  must  be  all  the  more  weari- 
some because  unintelligible.  And  then 
you  are  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and — the 
Honorable  Annosley  Beecher."  And  hold- 
ing out  her  dress  in  minuet  fashion,  she 
courtesied  deeply,  and  left  the  room. 

"I  Avish  any  one  Avould  tell  me  Avhether 
I  stand  to  Avin  or  not  by  that  book," 
exclaimed  Beecher,  as  lie  stood  there 
alone,  utterly  nonplused  and  confounded. 
'*'  Wouldn't  she  make  a  stunning  actress  ! 
Bv  Jove  !  AYebster  Avould  give  her  a  hun- 
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drcd  ;i  week,  and  fi  free  benefit!"  And 
with  this  he  went  off  into  a  little  mental 
arithmetic,  at  the  end  of  wliich  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "And  that  does  not  in- 
clude starring  it  in  tlie  provinces  !  " 

With  the  air  of  a  man  whose  worldly 
affairs  went  well,  he  arranged  his  hair  be- 
fore the  glass,  put  on  his  hat,  gave  himself 
a  familiar  nod,-  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

LAZARUS   STEIN,    GELDWECIISLER. 

The  Juden  Gasse,  in  which  Beecher  was 
to  find  out  the  residence  of  Lazarus  Stein, 
was  a  long,  straggling  street,  beginning  in 
the  town  and  ending  in  a  suburb,  where  it 
seemed  as  it  were  to  lose  itself.  It  was  not 
till  after  a  long  and  patient  search  that 
Beecher  discovered  a  small  door  in  an  old 
ivy-covered  wall,  on  which,  in  irregular 
letters,  faint,  and  almost  illegible,  stood 
the  words,  "Stein,  Geldweehsler."  As  he 
rang  stoutly  at  the  bell,  the  door  opened, 
apparently  of  itself,  and  admitted  him  into 
a  large  and  handsome  garden.  Th.e  walks 
were  flanked  by  fruit-trees  in  espalier,  with 
broad  borders  of  rich  flowers  at  either  side, 
and  although  the  center  spaces  were  given 
up  to  the  uses  of  a  kitchen-garden,  the 
larger  beds,  rich  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
tulip  and  ranunculus,  showed  how  pre- 
dominant was  the  taste  for  flowers  over 
mere  utility.  Up  one  alley,  and  down  an- 
other, did  Beeeher  saunter  without  meet- 
ing any  one,  or  seeing  Avluit  might  mean 
a  habitation,  when  at  length,  in  a  little 
copse  of  palm-trees,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
small  diamond  paned  window,  approaching 
which,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  cot- 
tage whose  diminutive  size  he  had  never 
seen  equaled,  save  on  the  stage.  Indeed, 
in  its  wooden  framework,  gaudily  painted, 
its  quaint  carvings,  and  its  bamboo  roof, 
it  was  the  very  type  of  what  one  sees  in  a 
comic  opera.  One  sash  of  the  little  win- 
dow lay  open  and  showed  Beecher  the  fig- 
ure of  a  vcj-y  small  old  man,  who,  in  a  long 
dressing-gown  of  red-brown  stuff,  and  a 
fez  cap,  was  seated  at  a  table,  writing.  A 
wooden  tray  in  front  of  him  was  filled  with 
dollars  and  gold  pieces  in  long  stately  col- 
umns, and  a  heap  of  bank-rotes  lay  pressed 
under  a  heavy  leaden  slal)  at  his  side.  No 
sooner  had  lieecher's  figure  darkened  the 
Avindow  than  the  old  man  looked  up  and 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  taking  off  his 
cai>with  a  deep  reverence,  invited"  him  to 


out  CI-.  If  the  size  of  the,chaml)cr,  and  its 
cni-ious  walls  covered  over  with  cabinet 
])ictures,  might  have  attracted  Beecher's 
attention  at  another  moment,  all  his  won- 
derment, now,  was  for  the  little  man  him- 
self, whose  piercing  black  eyes,  long  beard, 
and  hooked  nose,  gave  him  an  air  of  al- 
most unearthly  meaning. 

"  I  sui)pose  I  have  the  honor  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Stein  ?"  said  he,  in  English,  *'  and 
that  he  can  understand  me  in  my  own 
tongue  ?  " 

"  Yaas — go  on,*'  said  the  old  man. 

"I  was  told  to  call  upon  you  by  Captain 
Davis  ;  he  gave  mc  your  address." 

'•  Ach,  der  Davis — der  Davis — a  vaary 
goot  man — my  vaary  dear  friend.  You 
are  der  rich  Englander  that  do  travel  wit 
him — eh  ?  " 

"I  am  traveling  with  him  just  now," 
said  Beecher,  laughing  slightly;  ''but  as 
to  being  rich — why,  we'll  not  dispute  about 
it." 

"  Yaas,  here  is  his  letter.  He  says, 
Milord  will  call  on  you  hisself,  and  so  I 
hold  myself — how  you  say  'bereit?' — 
ready — hold  myself  ready  to -.see  you.  I 
have  de  honor  to  make  you  very  mush  wel- 
come to  my  poor  house." 

Beecher  thanked  him  courteously,  and 
producing  Davis's  letter,  mentioned  the 
amount  for  which  he  desired  to  draAv. 

The  old  man  examined  the  writing,  the 
signature,  and  then  the  seal,  handing  the 
document  back  when  he  had  finished,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  "  Ach,  der  Davis — der 
Davis!" 

"You  know  my  friend  very  intimately, 
I  believe  ?"  asked  Beecher. 

''I  believe  I  do — 1  believe  I  do,"  said  he 
with  a  low  chuckle  to  himself. 

"  So  he  mentioned  to  me,  and  added  one 
or  two  little  matters  on  Avhich  I  was  to  ask 
you  for  some  information.  But  first  this 
bill — you  can  let  mc  have  these  two  thous- 
and florins  ?" 

"  And  what  do  lie  do  now,  der  Davis  ?  " 
aslced  the  Jew,  not  heeding  the  question. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  rubs  on  pretty  much 
the  same  as  ever,"  said  Beecher,  in  some 
confusion. 

"  Yaas — 3'aas — he  rub  on — and  he  rub 
off,  too,  sometimes — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "laughed 
out  the  old  man,  with  a  fiendish  cackle. 
"  Ach,  der  Davis  !  " 

Without  knowing  in  what  sense  to  take 
the  words,  Beecher  did  not  exactly  like 
them,  and  as  little  was  he  pleased  with 
that  singular  recurrence  to  *  der  Davis." 
and  the  little  sigh  that  followed.  He  was 
growing  impatient,  besides,  to  get  his 
mone}',  and  again  rever;;ed  to  the  question. 
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''  He  look  well  ?  I  hope  he  have  de  goot 
gesundheit — what  you  call  it  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  does — uothiug  ever  ails 
him.  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  as 
much  as  a  headache." 

''Ach,  der  Davis,  der  Davis  !"  said  the 
C)ld  man,  shaking  liis  head. 

Seeing  no  chance  of  success  by  his  direct 
advances,  Bcecher  tliought  he'd  try  a  little 
flank  attack  by  inducing  a  short  conversa- 
tion, and  so  he  said  :  '•  1  am  on  my  way  to 
Davis  now,  with  iiis  daughter,  whom  he 
left  in  my  charge." 

''■  Whoso  daughter?  "  asked  the  Jew. 

'^Davis's — a  young  lady  that  Avas  edu- 
cated at  Brussels." 

''  He  have  no  daughter.  Der  Davis  have 
no  dauglitcr." 

"Hasn't  he,  though?  just  come  over  to 
the  Four  Nations,  and  I'll  show  her  to  you. 
And  such  a  stunning  girl,  too  ! " 

'•  No,  no,  I  never  believe  it — never  ; 
did  never  speak  to  me  of  a  daughter." 

"  Whether  he  did  or  not — there  she 
that's  all  I  know." 

The  Jew  shook  his  head,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  his  former  muttering  of  "  Ach,  der 
Davis  !  " 

'•As  far  as  not  telling  you  about  his 
daughter,  I  can  say  he  never  told  me,  and  I 
fancy  we  were  about  as  intimate  as  most 
people  ;  but  the  fact  is  as  I  tell  you." 

Another  sigh  was  all  his  answer,  and 
Beecher  was  fast  reaching  the  limit  of  his 
patience. 

"Daughter,  or  no  daughter,  I  want  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  thousand  florins — no 
objection  to  a  trifle  more,  of  course — and 
wish  to  know  how  you  can  let  mo  have 
them  ?  " 

"  Tlie  Margraf  was  here  two  weeks  ago, 
and  he  say  to  me,  'Lazarus,'  say  he,  '  Laza- 
rus, where  is  your  goot  friend  Davis  ? ' 
*  Highness,'  say  I,  'dat  I  know  not.'  Den 
he  say,  '  I  will  find  him,  if  I  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem ; '  and  I  say,  '  Go  to  Jerusalem.' " 

"What  did  he  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  What  he  want  ? — what  every  one  want, 
and  what  nobody  get,  except  how  he  no 
like — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Ach,  der  Davis  ! " 

Beecher  rose  from  his  seat,  uncertain 
how  to  take  this  continued  inattention  to 
his  demand.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
hesitation,  his  eyes  wandering  over  the 
walls  where  the  pictures  were  hanging. 

"Ah!  if  you  do  care  for  art,  now  you 
suit  yourself,  and  all  for  a  noting  !  I  sell 
all  these — dat  Gerard  Dow,  dese  two  Pot- 
ters, de  leetle  Cuyp — a  veritable  treasure, 
and  de  Mieris^ — de  best  he  ever  painted, 
and  de  rest,  with  de  landschaft  of  Both, 
for  eighty  tousand   seven  hundred  florins. 
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else." 

"  You  forget,  my  excellent  friend  Stein," 
said  Beecher,  with  more  assurance  than  he 
had  yet  assumed,  "that  it  was  to  receive, 
and  not  spend,  money  I  came  here  this 
moi'ning." 

"  You  do  a  leetle  of  all  de  two — a  leetle 
of  both,  so  to  say,''  replied  the  Jew. 
"■  What  moneys  you  want  ?" 

"Come,  this  is  speaking  reasonably. 
Davis's  letter  mentions  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand florins  ;  but  if  you  are  inclined  to 
stretch  the  amount  to  five,  or  even  four 
thousand,  we'll  not  fall  out  about  the 
terms." 

'•  How  you  mean — no  fall  out  about  de 
terms  ?  "  said  the  other,  shar])ly. 

"I  meant  that  for  a  stray  figure  or  so, 
in  the  way  of  discount,  we  shouldn't  dis- 
agree. You  may,  in  fact,  make  your  own 
bargain." 

"  Make  my  own  bargain,  and  pay  myself 
too,"  muttered  the  Jew.  "Ach,  der  Davis, 
how  he  would  laugh  ! — ha  I  ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Well,  1  don't  see  much  to  laugh  at, 
old  gent,  except  it  be  at  my  own  folly,  to 
stand  here  so  long  chaffering  about  these 
paltry  two  thousand  florins.  And  now,  I 
say,  '■  Yea  or  nay,  will  you  book  up,  or 
not  ? ' " 

"  Will  you  buy  de  Cliyp,  and  de  Wou- 
vermans,  and  de  Ostade  ? — dat  is  the 
question.'' 

"Egad,  if  you  furnish  the  ready,  I'll 
buy  the  cathedral  and  the  cursaal.  I'm 
not  particular  as  to  the  investment  when 
the  cash  is  easily  come  at  " 

"De  cash  is  very  easy  to  come  at,"  said 
the  Jew,  with  a  strange  grin. 

"You're  a  trump,  Lazarus!"  cried 
Beecher,  in  ecstasy  at  his  good  fortune. 
"If  I  had  known  you  some  ten  years  ago, 
I'd  have  been  another  man  to-day.  I  was 
always  looking  out  for  one  really  fair, 
honest-hearted  fellow  to  deal  with,  but  I 
never  met  with  him  till  now." 

*•  How  you  have  it — gold  or  notes?" 
said  Lazarus. 

"Well,  a  little  of  both,  I  think,"  said 
Beecher,  his  eyes  greedily  devouring  the 
glittering  little  columns  of  gold  before  him. 

"How  your  title  ? — how  your  name  r" 
asked  Stein,  taking  up  a  pen. 

"  My  name  is  Annesley  Beecher.  You 
may  write  me  the  .  '  Honorable  Annesley 
Beecher.'  " 

'•  Lord  of " 

"  I'm  not  lord  of  anything.  I'm  next 
in  succession  to  a  peerage,  that's  all." 

"  He  call  you  de  viscount — I  forget  de 
name." 
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''  Lackington,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Yaas,  dat  is  do  name  ;  and  say,  give 
him  do  moneys  for  liis  bill.  Now,  iiere  is 
de  acceptance,  and  here  you  imt  your  sign, 
across  dis." 

''I'll  write  Annesley  I'ecclicr,  with  all 
my  heart;  but  I'll  not  write  myself  Lack- 
ington." 

"Den  you  no  have  dc  moneys,  nor  de 
Cuyp,  nor  de  Ostade,"  said  the  Jew,  re- 
placing the  pen  in  the  ink-bottle. 

"Just  let  me  ask  you,  old  boy,  how 
would  it  benefit  you  that  I  should  commit 
a  forgery  ?  Is  that  the  way  you  like  to  do 
business  ?  " 

"I  do  know  myscl  how  I  like  my  busi- 
ness to  do,  and  no  man  teach  me." 

'•  What  the  devil  did  Davis  mean,  then, 
by  sending  me  on  this  fool's  errand  ?  He 
gave  me  a  distinct  intimation  that  you'd 
cash  my  acceptance — " 

'•  Am  I  not  ready  ?  You  never  go  and 
say  to  der  Davis  dat  I  refuse  it  ?  Ach,  der 
Davis  ! "  and  he  sighed  as  if  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

"I'll  tell  him  frankly  that  you  made  it 
a  condition  I  was  to  sign  a  name  that  does 
not  belong  to  mc— that  I'll  tell  him." 

"  What  care  he  for  dat  ?  Der  Davis 
Avrite  his  own  name  on  it  and  pay  it  his- 
self." 

"Oh!  and  Davis  was  also  to  indorse 
this  bill,  was  he  ?  "  asked  Beecher. 

"I  should  tink  he  do  ;  oderwise  I  scarce 
give  you  de  moneys." 

"That,  indeed,  makes  some  difference. 
Not  in  reality  that  it  wouldn't  be  just  as 
much  a  forgery  ;  but  if  the  bill  come  back 
to  Grog's  own  hands — " 

"Ach,  der  Grog — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  'Tis  so 
long  dat  I  no  hear  de  name — Grog  Davis!  " 
and  the  Jew  laughed  till  Ids  eyes  ran  over. 

"If  there's  no  other  way  of  getting  at 
this  money — " 

"Dere  is  no  oder  way,"  said  Lazarus, 
in  a  tone  of  firmness. 

.  "  Then  good-morning,  friend  Lazarus, 
for  you'll  not  catch  me  spoiling  a  stamp  at 
that  price.  No,  no,  old  fellow.  I'm  up 
to  a  thing  or  two,  though  you  don't  sus- 
pect it.  I  only  rise  to  the  natural  fly,  and 
no  mistake." 

"  I  make  no  mistake  ;  I  take  vaary  goot 
care  of  dat,"  said  Lazarus,  rising,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  fez,  to  say  adieu.  "  I  wish  you 
de  vaary  goot  day." 

Beecher  turned  away,  with  a  stiff  saluta- 
tion, into  the  garden.  He  was  angry  with 
Davis,  with  himself,  and  with  the  whole 
world.  It  was  a  rare  event  in  his  life  to 
see  gold  so  much  within  his  reach,  and  yet 
not   available,  just  for  a  scruple — a  mere 


scru])le — for,  after  all,  what  was  it  else  ? 
Wi-iting  "  Lackington  "  meant  nothing,  if 
Lackington  were  never  to  see.  much  less  to 
pay  the  bill.  Once  "taken  up"  ^  it  was 
sure  to  be  by  Grog,  what  signified  it  if  the 
woi'ds  across  the  acceptance  were  Lacking- 
ton  or  Annesley  Beecher  ?  And  yet,  what 
could  Davis  mean  by  passing  him  off  as  the 
viscount  ?  Surely,  for  such  a  paltry  sum 
as  a  couple  of  thousand  florins,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  assume  his  brother's  name  and 
title.  It  was  some  "  dodge,"  perhaps,  to 
acquire  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  liis  friend 
Lazarus  that  he  Avas  the  traveling  compan- 
ion of  an  English  peer  ;  and  yet,  if  so,  it 
was  the  very  first  time  Beecher  had  known 
him  yield  to  such  a  weakness.  He  had  a 
meaning  in  it,  that  much  was  certain,  for 
Grog  made  no  move  in  the  game  of  life 
without  a  plan  !  "  It  can't  be,"  mut- 
tered Beecher  to  himself — •"  it  can't  be  for 
the  sake  of  any  menace  over  me  for  the 
forgery,  because  he  has  already  in  his 
hands  quite  enough  to  push  me  to  the  wall 
on  that  score,  as  he  takes  care  to  remind 
me  he  might  any  fine  morning  have  me 
'  up  '  on  that  charge."  The  more  Beecher 
ruminated  over  what  possible  intention 
Davis  might  have  in  view,  the  more  did  he 
grow  terrified,  lest,  by  any  short-comings 
on  his  own  part,  he  might  thwart  the  great 
jolans  of  his  deep  colleague. 

"  I  never  met  his  equal  yet  to  put  a  fel- 
low in  a  cleft  stick,"  muttered  Beecher,  as 
he  walked  to  and  fro  in  intense  agitation, 
"and  he's  just  the  man  also,  whenever 
anything  goes  wrong,  not  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  explanation.  '  Why  didn't  you  do 
as  I  bade  you  ?  '  or,  'As  I  ordered  you  ? ' 
for  that's  his  phrase  generally.  '  Who  told 
■mm  that  you  had  any  option  in  the  matter  ? 
Did  /take  you  into  consultation  ?  Play 
up  to  my  hand  ! '  that's  his  cry.  '  Play  up 
to  my  hand,  and  never  mind  your  own  ! ' 
Well,  I  have  been  doing  so  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  back,  and  a  nice  game  I've 
made  of  it  !  Break  Avith  him  ! — of  course 
I'd  break  Avith  him,  if  any  one  Avould  tell 
me  how  !  Eoad,  sometimes  I  beo-in  to 
think  that  transportation  and  the  rest  of  it 
i  Avould  not  be  a  bit  harder  to  bear  than  old 
Grog's  tyranny  !  It  Avears  one  out — itpos- 
I  itively  drains  a  man's  nature  dry  !  "  There 
I  are  volcanic  throes,  that  hoAvever  they  may 
Avork  and  struggle,  throw  up  no  lava  ;  so 
with  Beecher.  All  his  2:>assionate  indigna- 
tion could  not  rouse  him  to  action,  al- 
though his  actual  suffering  might  have 
l^rompted  energy  to  any  amount.  He  took 
out  Davis's  letter  and  re-read  it.  One  line 
which  had  escaped  his  attention  before, 
noAv  caught  Ids  eye  on  the  blank  leaf.     It 
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run  tlius  :  *'  Take  cure  that  you  do  not 
delay  at  Aix  after  receipt  of  tliis.  Ben- 
son's fellows  are  after  yon."  A  cold  shud- 
der came  over  Beeclier  as  he  i^eruscd  the 
line.  Benson's  fellows  meant  bailiffs,  de- 
tectives, or  something  of  the  like.  Ben- 
son was  a  money-lender  of  the  most  invet- 
erate villainy — a  fellow  who  had  pursued 
more  men  of  station  and  condition  than 
any  one  livino^.  He  was  the  terror  of  the 
"swells."  To  be  in  Benson's  hands, 
meant  ruin  in  its  most  irretrievable  shape  ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  he  stood  there  his 
minions  were  on  his  ti'ack  ! 

Ere  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  he  was  back 
at  the  little  window  of  the  cottage. 

"I  must  have  this  money  on  your  own 
terms,  8tein,"  said  he.  "  I  find  that  Davis 
has  some  nrgent  need  of  my  presence.  I 
can't  delay  here  another  day." 

''  How  many  tousend  gulden,  milord  ?  " 
asked  the  Jew,  respectfully,  as  he  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink-bottle. 

'*  Davis  says  two — I  should  like  to  say 
four,  or  even  five." 

"!Five  if  you  wish  it,  milord  ;  to  me  is 
it  all  as  one — five,  fifteen,  or  fifty  ;  what- 
ever sum  you  want." 

Beecher  put  his  hand  on  the  other's 
wrist  to  detain  liim  while  he  took-  a  mo- 
ment's counsel  with  himself.  Never  had 
such  a  golden  opportunity  as  this  presented 
itself.  Never  before  had  he  seen  the  man 
who  so  generously  proffered  his  services. 
It  was  ask  and  have.  Was  he  to  reject 
such  good  fortune  ? — was  he  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  v'ery  first  piece  of  luck  that 
had  ever  befallen  him  ?  What  heart-burn- 
ings might  lie  be  storing  up  for  future 
years  wlien  he  looked  back  to  the  time 
that,  with  a  word,  he  might  have  made  his 
fortune  ! 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,  friend  Lazarus, 
that  if  I  say  eight  or  ten  thousand — for  I 
don't  want  more — Davis  will  be  as  willing 
to  back  the  bill  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure." 

"Well,  now,  I  am  not  so  very  certain  of 
that,  and  as  it  is  Davis  will  have  to  book 
up,it  might  be  safer,  perhaps,  that  I  didn't 
go  beyond  the  amount  he  mentions— eh  ?  " 

"As  you  will — as  you  please  yourself.  I 
only  say,  dere  is  der  Herr  Davis's  name  ; 
he  send  it  to  me  and  say,  'Milord  will  do 
de  rest.'  " 

"So  that  he  sent  you  a  blank  accept- 
ance ?"  cried  Beecher,  in  amazement. 

"Yaas,  just  as  you  see — 'Christopher 
Davis,'  and  de  flourish  as  usual.  Ach.  der 
Davis  ! "  and  he  sighed  once  more. 

The  man  who  held  Grog's  signature  on 
a  blank  stamp  assumed  no  common  shape 


in  Annesley  Beecher's  eyes,  and  „e  con- 
tinued to  gaze  on  the  old  man  with  a 
strange  sense  of  awe  and  astonisliment.  If 
he  had  not  the  document  there  before  him 
on  the  table  he  would  not  iiave  believed  it. 
The  trustful  courage  of  Van  Aml)urgh, 
who  used  to  place  his  head  in  the  lion's 
mouth,  seemed  poor  in  comparison  with 
such  heroic  boldness  as  this  ;  and  he  gazed 
at  the  writing  in  a  sort  of  fascination. 

"And  Grog  actually  sent  you  that  over 
by  letter  ?"  asked  he  again. 

"Yaas,  as  you  see,"  was  the  calm  an- 
swer. 

"  Well,  here  goes  then,  Abraham — Laz- 
arus, I  mean  ;  make  it  out  for  a  matter  of 
— five — no,  eight — hang  it,  let  us  say  ten 
thousand  florins  when  we  are  about  it  I 
Ten  thousand,  at  six  months — eh  ?" 

'•  Better  at  tree  months — we  can  always 
renew,"  said  Stein,  calmly. 

"  Of  course  ;  and  by  that  time  we  may 
want  a  little  more  liquor  in  the  decanter 
— eh  !  old  boy  ? "  said  Beecher,  laughing 
joyfully. 

"  To  be  sure,  vaary  mush  more  liquor  as 
you  want  it." 

"What  a  brick!"  said  Beecher,  clap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder  in  all  the  ecstasy 
of  delight. 

"Dere!"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  finished 
writing,  "  all  is  done  ;  only  to  say  where  it 
be  paid — what  bank  at  London." 

"Well,  that  is  a  bit  of  a  puzzle,  I  must 
own  !  "  said  Beecher,  rubbing  his  chin  with 
an  air  of  doubt  and  hesitation. 

"  Where  do  de  Lord  Lackington  keep 
his  account  ? "  asked  the  Jew  ;  and  the 
question  was  so  artfully  posed  that  Beech- 
er answered  promptly, 

"Harmer  and  Gore's,  Lombard  street, 
or  Pall-Mail,  whichever  you  like." 

"Harmer  and  Gore.  I  know  dem  vaary 
well — that  will  do  ;  vou  do  sign  your  name 
dere." 

"I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  that  An- 
nesley Beecher  Avould  be  enough — eh  ?" 

"You  Avrite  de  name  as  der  Davis  say, 
and  no  oder  !" 

"Here  goes,  then  !  'In  for  a  penny,' 
as  the  proverb  say,"  muttered  he  ;  and  in 
a  bold,  dashing  ha!id,  wrote  "Lackington" 
across  the  bill. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  examined 
it  with  his  glass,  and  scanned  every  letter 
over  and  over  ;  "and  now,  vat  you  say  for 
de  Cuyp,  and  de  Mieris,  and  de  Ostade — 
vill  you  take  em  all,  as  I  sav  ?" 

'•I'll  think  over  it— I'll  reflect  a  bit  first, 
Master  Stein.  As  for  pi^^.tures,  they're 
rather  an  incumbrance  when  a  man  hasn't 
a  house  to  hano-  them  in." 
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"You  have  do  vaary  line  lioiise  in  town, 
and  an  oder  vaary  fine  house  in  do  country, 
beside  a  what  you  call  box — shoot  box — " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Lazarus.  I 
liaven't  a  thing  as  big  as  the  crib  we  are 
standing  in.  Your  mind  is  idways  running 
upon  my  brother  ;  but  there's  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  our  fortunes,  I  assure  you. 
He  drew  the  first  ticket  in  the  lottery  of 
life  ;  and,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of 
something  in  Grog's  letter  that  I  was  to 
ask  you."  And  Beecher  took  the  epistle 
from  his  pocket  and  ran  his  eye  over  it, 
*' Ah  !  here  it  is  !  'Ask  Stein  what  are 
the  average  runs  at  rouge-et-noir  ?  what 
are  the  signs  of  an  intermitting  game  ?  and 
what  are  the  longest  runs  he  remembers 
on  one  color?'  Can  you  answer  me  these?" 

''Some  of  dem  1  have  hero,"  said  Stein, 
taking  down  from  a  shelf  a  small  vellum- 
bound  volume,  fastened  with  a  padlock  and 
chain,  the  key  of  which  he  wore  attached 
to  his  watch.  "Here  is  de  grand  'arca- 
num,'" said  he,  laughing;  "here  are  de 
calculs  made  in  de  experience  of  forty-one 
year  !  Where  is  de  man  in  Europe  can  say 
as  mush  as  dat  ?  In  dis  book  is  recounted 
de  great  game  of  de  Due  de  Brancas,  where 
he  broke  de  bank  every  night  of  de  week 
till  Saturday — two  million  three  hundred 
tousand  francs  !  Caumartin,  the  first 
croupier,  shot  hisself,  and  Nogeot  go  mad. 
He  reckon  de  moneys  in  de  Casette,  for 
when  he  say  on  Friday  night,  'Monseig- 
neur,' say  he,  'we  have  not  de  full  sum 
here — there's  one  hundred  and  seventy 
tousand  francs  too  little,'  de  Due  reply, 
'  Never  mind,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Nogeot, 
I  am  noways  pressed — don't  distress  your- 
self— only  let  it  be  pay,  before  I  go  home 
to  bed.'  Nogeot  lose  his  reason  when  he 
hear  it.  Ah!  here  is  de  whole  'Ge- 
schichte,'  and  here  de  table  of  chances." 

Beecher  gazed  on  the  precious  volume  as 
Aladdin  might  have  done  on  the  lamp.  It 
was  the  mystic  key  to  untold  riches.  With 
that  marvelous  look  a  man  needed  no  more 
in  life  ;  there  lay  all  the  "cabals,"  all  the 
"martingales,"  that  years  of  intense  toil 
and  deep  study  had  discovered.  To  win 
that  knowledge,  too,  what  hearts  had  been 
broken  —  what  desolation  —  what  death  ! 
It  was  a  record  of  martyrs  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  really  regarded  it  with  a  sort  of  raptur- 
ous veneration. 

Old  Lazarus  did  not  fail  to  detect  the 
expression  of  wonderment  and  admiration. 
He  saw  depicted  there  the  glowing  ecstasy 
that  all  the  triumphs  of  high  art  could  not 
caK  lip.  The  vigorous  energy  of  Wouver- 
mans,  the  glowing  coloring  of  Cuy]),  the 
mellow  richness  of  Mieris,  had  not  touch- 


ed that  nature  which  now  vibrated  in 
every  chord  to  the  appeal  of  fortune.  It 
was  the  submissive  worship  of  a  devotee 
before  some  sacred  relic  !  Stein  read  that 
gaze,  and  tracked  its  every  motive,  and 
with  a  solemn  gesture  he  clasjjed  the  vol- 
ume and  locked  it. 

"  But  you  are  surely  going  to  show  me — 
I  mean,  you  are  about  to  tell  me  the  answer 
to  these  questions  ?  " 

Stein  shook  his  head  dubiously,  as  he 
said,  "  Dat  is  my  Kleinocl,  my  idol — in  dat 
book  lie  de  secret  of  secrets,  and  I  say  to 
myself,  '  Lazarus,  be  poor — be  destitute — 
be  houseless  to-morrow,  and  you  know  how 
to  get  rich  if  you  will.'  De  great  law  of 
Chances — de  rule  dat  guide  what  we  call 
'luck  ' — dere  it  is  written  !  I  have  but  to 
say  I  will  have,  and  I  have  !  When  I  die, 
I  will  burn  it,  or  have  it  lay  wit  me  in  my 
grave. " 

"  It's  not  possible  you  could  do  this  !  " 
cried  Beecher,  in  horror  :  far  less  of  indig- 
nation had  it  cost  him  to  hear  that  any  one 
should  carry  out  of  the  world  with  him  the 
cure  of  cancer,  of  cholera,  or  some  -such 
dread  scourge  of  poor  humanity.  The 
black-hearted  selfishness  of  such  a  crime 
seemed  without  a  parallel,  and  for  a  second 
or  two,  as  he  looked  at  the  decrepid  object 
before  him,  and  saw  the  lonely  spot,  the 
isolation,  and  the  projiitious  moment,  a 
strange  wild  thought  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  it  might  be  not  only  pardonable, 
but  praiseworthy,  to  seize  upon  and  carry 
it  off  by  force. 

Whether  the  old  man  read  what  was 
passing  within  him  is  hard  to  say,  but  he 
returned  the  other's  look  as  steadily  and 
as  fiercely,  and  Beecher  felt  abashed  and 
cowed. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what.  Stein,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause,  "I'll  buy  that  same  old  volume 
of  yours,  just  for  the  curiosity  of  the 
thingr,  and  I'll  make  you  a  sporting  offer — 
I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  francs  for  it  ! " 

A  low  w\ailing  whistle  of  utter  contempt 
was  all  the  Jew  replied. 

"  Well,  it's  a  splendid  bid,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it  ;  for,  just  suppose  it  be 
everything  you  say — and  I  own/ 1  can't  be- 
lieve it  is — hnt  suppo.se  it  were,  who  is  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  these  great 
public  play-tables?  All  the  governments 
of  Europe  are  setting  their  faces  against 
them — not  a  year  passes  without  one  or 
two  being  closed.  This  very  spring  there 
was  a  talk  of  suppressing  play  at  Baden. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  first  outbreak  of 
fanatic  zeal  may  effect  ?" 

"  No,  no.  So  long  as  men  live,  dey  will 
do  tree  tings — make  love,  make  war,  and 
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gamble.  When  dey  give  up  dcse,  do  world 
shut  up." 

There  was  a  trutliful  force  about  this 
Beecher  felt  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  he 
stood  silenfc  and  confuted.  There  was 
another  ai)peal  that  he  had  not  tried,  and 
lie  resolved  to  neglect  nothing  that  gave 
even  the  faintest  chance  of  success.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Jew's  goodness  of 
heart — to  the  benevolence  that  he  knew 
must  liave  its  home  in  his  nature.  To 
Avhat  end,  therefore,  should  he  carry  to  tlie 
grave,  or  destroy,  a  secret  that  might  be  a 
blessing  to  thousands  ?  He  depicted,  not 
without  knowledge,  some  of  the  miseries  of 
the  man  "forgotten  of  fortune" — the  days 
of  fevered  anxiety — rhe  nights  of  agoniz- 
ing torture,  as,  half  maddened  by  his 
losses,  he  played  wildly,  recklessly  on — 
suicide  in  all  its  darkest  forms  ever  present 
to  his  aching  faculties,  while  all  this  time 
one  glance  within  that  little  book  would 
save  him.  And  he  wound  npall  by  a  burst 
of  enthusiastic  praise  of  a  man  who  could 
thus  transmit  happiness  to  generations  un- 
born. 

"  I  never  wish  to  sell  dat  book.  I  mean 
it  alway  to  die  wit  myself  !  but  if  you  will 
give  me  one  tousand  pounds,  it  is  yours. 
If  you  delay,  I  will,  say  two  tousands." 

"Done — I  take  it.  Of  course  a  bill  will 
do— eh  ?  " 

''  Yaas,  I  will  take  a  bill — a  bill  at  three 
months.  When  it  is  yours,  I  Avill  tell  you 
dat  you  are  de  luckiest  man  -in  all  Europe. 
You  have  dere,  in  dat  leetle  volume,  all 
man  strive  for,  fight  for,  cheat  for,  die 
for  ! " 

As  he  said  this,  he  sat  down  again  at  his 
desk  to  Avrite  the  acceptance  Beecher  was 
to  sign,  while  the  other,  withdrawing  into 
the  window  recess,  peered  eagerly  into  the 
pages  of  the  precious  book. 

"  JMind,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you  no  let  any 
one  see  de  '  Cabal.'  If  it  be  once  get 
abroad,  de  bank  will  change  de  play.  You 
just  carry  in  your  head  de  combinations, 
and  you  go  in,  and  win  de  millions  dat 
you  want  at  de  time." 

"Just  so,"  said  Beecher,  in  ecstasy,  the 
very  thought  of  the  golden  cataract  send- 
ingathrili  of  rapture  through  him.  "  I  sup- 
pose, however,  I  may  show  it  to  Davis  ?  " 

"Ach,  der  Davis,  yaas — der  Davis  can 
see  it,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  laugh  whose 
significance  it  were  very  hard  to  interpret. 
"Dere  now,"  said  Stein,  handing  him  the 
pen,  "write  de  name  dere  as  on  de  oder." 

"Still  Lackington,  I  suppose — eh?" 
asked  Beecher. 

"Yaas — just  de  same,"  said  Stein, 
gra>^ely. 


"  'Just  as  good  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,' 
as  the  proverb  says,"  muttered  Beecher. 
And  he  dashed  off  the  name  with  a  reck- 
less nourish.  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing, 
Master  Stein,"  said  lie,  as  he  buttoned  up 
the  magic  volume  in  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
"  if  this  turn  out  the  good  dodge  you  say 
it  is,  I'll  behave  handsomely  to  you.  1 
pledge  you  my  word  of  honor,  I'll  stand 
to  you  for  double — treble  tiie  sum  you  have 
got  written  there.  Ton  don't  know  the 
fellow  you're  dealing  with — very  few  know 
him,  for  the  matter  of  that — but  though 
he  has  got  a  smart  lesson  or  two  in  life,  he 
has  good  stuff  in  him  still  ;  and  if — I  say 
if,  because,  of  course,  all  depends  on  tliat — 
if  I  can  give  the  bank  at  Hamburg  a  s])ring 
in  the  air  with  the  aid  of  this,  I'll  not  for- 
get you,  old  boy." 

"  You  make  dem  all  spring  in  de  air  I — 
Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Baden — all  go  up  to- 
geder  ! "  And  the  Jew  laughed  with  the 
glee  of  a  demon. 

"  Not  that  I  want  to  hurt  any  one — not 
that  I'd  like  to  squeeze  a  fellow  too  hard," 
broke  in  Beecher,  suddenly,  for  a  quick 
thrill  of  superstitious  fear — the  gambler's 
innate  conscience — shot  through  him,  and 
made  him  tremble  to  think  that,  by  a 
chance  Avord,  or  thought,  he  might  disgust 
the  fortune  he  would  propitiate.  "Xo, 
no;  my  motto  is,  'Live  and  let  live!' 
There's  room  for  us  all  !  "  And  Avitli  the 
utterancp  of  a  sentiment  he  believed  so 
truly  generous,  he  took  leave  of  the  Jew, 
and  departed. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

A     VILLAGE     NEAR     THE     RHINE. 

It  was  at  a  little  village  called  Holbach, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Grog  Davis  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  Avhile  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
daughter.  Near  as  it  was  to  that  great 
high-road  of  Europe,  scarcely  out  of  ear- 
shot of  whizzing  steamers  and  screaming 
trains,  the  spot  Avas  Avonderfully  secluded 
and  unvisited.  A  little  trout  stream, 
known  to  a  few,  Avho  treasured  the  secret 
like  fishermen,  made  the  inn  resorted  to  iu 
the  months  of  May  and  June  ;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  "Golden  Hook"  had 
few  customers,  and  the  landlord  almost 
abdicated  his  functions  till  spring  came 
round  again.  The  house,  originally  in- 
tended for  a  mill,  Avas  built  over  the  river 
itself,  so  that  the  indolent  angler  might 
actually  have  fished  from  the  very  Avindow. 
The   pme-clad   mountains   of    Nassau    in- 
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closed  the  narrow  glen,  Avhich  straggled 
irregularly  along  for  miles,  now  narrowing 
to  a  mere  strip,  now  exi)anding  into  little 
plains  of  fertile  meadow-land,  with  neat 
cottages  and  speckled  cattle  scattered 
around  them.  A  narrow  belt  of  garden 
flanked  the  river,  on  whose  edge  a  walk  of 
trellised  vines  was  fashioned — a  charming 
spot  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  with  its 
luxuriant  shade  above  and  the  rippling 
stream  below.  Davis  had  seen  the  place 
years  before  in  some  hurried  journey  ;  but 
his  retentive  mind  carried  a  full  memory 
of  the  spot,  and  he  soon  found  that  it 
comprised  all  he  was  in  search  of — it  was 
easy  of  access,  secret,  and  cheap. 

Only  too  well  pleased  to  meet  with  a 
guest  at  this  dead  season  of  the  year,  they 
gave  up  to  him  the  choicest  apartment, 
and  treated  him  with  every  solicitude  and 
attention.  His  table  was  supplied  well, 
almost  luxuriously ;  the  good  wine  of 
Ettleberg,. given  in  liberal  profusion  ;  the 
vine  alley  converted  into  a  pistol  gallery 
for  his  use ;  and  all  for  such  a  sum  per 
diem  as  would  not  have  satisfied  a  waiter 
at  the  Clarendon.  But  it  was  the  calm 
seclusion,  the  perfect  isolation,  that  grati- 
fied him  most.  Let  him  stroll  which  way 
lie  would,  he  never  chanced  upon  a  trav- 
eler. It  was  marvelous,  indeed,  how  snch 
a  place  coujd  have  escaped  that  prying 
tribe  of  ramblers  which  England  each  year 
sends  forth  to  wrangle,  dispute,  and  dis- 
parage everything  over  Europe  ;  and  yet 
here  were  precisely  the  very  objects  they 
usually  sought  after — beautiful  scenery,  a 
picturesque  peasantr}^,  and  a  land  romantic 
in  all  its  traits. and  traditions. 

Not  that  Grog  cared  for  these  :  rocks, 
waterfalls,  ruins,  leafy  groves,  or  limpid 
streams,  made  no  appeal  to  Idm.  He  lived 
for  the  life  of  men,  their  passions,  and 
their  ambitions.  He  knew  some  people 
admired  this  kind  of  thing,  and  there  were 
some  who  were  fond  of  literature  ;  others 
liked  pictures  ;  others,  again,  fancied  old 
coins.  He  had  no  objection.  They  were, 
if  not  very  profitable,  at  least  harmless 
tastes.  All  he  asked  was,  not  to  be  the 
companion  of  such  dreamers.  '*  Give  me 
the  fellow  that  knows  life,"  wonld  he  say  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  definition  of  that 
same  "  life "  would  have  included  some 
things  scarcely  laudable. 

If  the  spot  were  one  to  encourage  indo- 
lence and  ease,  Davis  did  not  yield  to  this 
indulgence.  He  arose  early  ;  walked  for 
health  ;  shot  with  the  pistol  for  practice  ; 
studied  his  martingale  for  the  play-table  ; 
took  an  hour  with  the  small-sword  witli  an 
old  maitre  d'armes  Avliom  he  found  in  the 


village ;  and  without  actually  devoting 
himself  to  it  as  a  task,  practiced  himself 
in  German  by  means  of  conversation  ;  and 
lastly,  he  thought  dee]ily  and  intently  over 
the  future.  For  speculations  of  this  kind 
he  had  no  mean  capacity.  If  he  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  human  heart  in  its  higher  mf)ods, 
he  understood  it  well  in  its  shortcomings 
and  its  weaknesses  ;  to  what  tem])tations  a 
man  might  yield,  when  to  offer  them,  and 
how,  were  mysteries  he  had  often  brooded 
over.  In  forecastings  of  this  order,  there- 
fore, Davis  exercised  himself.  Strange 
eventualities,  "cases  of  conscience,"  that 
I  would  fain  believe  never  occurred  to  you, 
dear  reader,  nor  to  me,  arose  before  him, 
and  he  met  them  manfully. 

The  world  is  generous  in  its  admiration 
of  the  hard-worked  minister,  toiling  night- 
long at  his  desk,  receiving  and  answering 
his  twenty  dispatches  daily,  and  rising  in 
the  House  to  explain  this,  refute  that, 
confirm  the  other,  with  all  tlie  clearness  of 
{in  orator  and  all  the  calmness  of  a  clerk  ; 
but  after  all  he  is  but  a  fly-wheel  in  that 
machine  of  government,  of  which  there 
are  some  hundred  other  component  parts, 
all  well  fitting  and  proportioned.  Precis 
writers  and  private  secretaries  cram,  col- 
leagues advise  him.  The  routine  of  offi- 
cial life  hedges  him  in  his  proper  groove, 
and  if  not  overcome  by  indolence  or  affect- 
ed by  zeal,  he  can  scarcely  blunder.  Not 
so  your  man  of  straits  and  emergency, 
your  fellow  living  by  his  wits,  and  wrest- 
ing from  the  world,  that  fancies  it  does 
not  want  him,  reward  and  recognition.  It 
is  no  marvel  of  a  proud  three-decker 
sail  round  the  globe  ;  but  very  different  is 
our  astonishment  if  a  cock-boat  come  safe- 
ly from  the  China  seas,  or  brave  the  stormy 
passage  round  the  Cape.  Such  a  craft  as 
this  was  Grog,  his  own  captain  :  himself 
the  crew,  he  had  neither  owner  nor  under- 
writer ;  and  yet,  amidst  the  assembled  na- 
vies of  the  world,  he  would  have  shown  his 
bunting  ! 

The  unbroken  calm  of  his  present  exist- 
ence was  most  favorable  to  these  musings, 
and  left  him  to. plan  his  campaign  in  per- 
fect quiet.  Whether  the  people  of  the 
inn  regarded  him  as  a  great  minister  in 
disgrace  come,  by  hard  study,  to  retrieve  a 
lost  position,  a  man  of  science  deeply  im- 
mersed in  some  abstruse  problem,  or  a 
distinguished  author  seeking  isolation 
for  the  free  exercise  of  his  imagination, 
they  treated  him  not  only  with  great  re- 
spect, but  a  sort  of  deference  was  shown 
in  their  studious  effort  to  maintain  the 
silence  and  stillness  around.  When  he 
was  supposed  to  be  at  his  studies,  not  a 
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voice  was  heard,  not  a  footfall  on  the 
stairs.  There  is  no  such  flattery  to  your 
man  of  scapes  and  accidents,  your  tho- 
rough adventurer,  as  that  respectful  ob- 
servance iliat  implies  he  is  a  person  of  con- 
dition. It  is  like  giving-  of  free  will  to  the 
liighwayman  the  purse  he  expected  to  have 
a  fight  for.  Davis  delighted  in  these  marks 
of  deference,  and  day  by  day  grew  more 
eagei  m  exacting  them. 

'■^I  heard  some  noise  outside  there,  this 
morning,  Carl,"  said  he  to  the  waiter ; 
'*  what  was  the  meaning  of  it?"  For  a 
moment  or  two  the  waiter  hesitated  to  ex- 
plain, but  after  a  little  went  on  to  speak 
of  a  stranger  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  inn  for  some  months  back  without 
ever  paying  his  bill,  the  law.  singularly 
enough,  not  giving  the  landlord  the  power 
of  turning  him  adrift,  but  simply  of  ceas- 
ing to  afford  him  sustenance,  and  Avaiting 
for  some  opportunity  of  his  leaving  the 
house,  to  forbid  his  re-entering  it.  Davis 
was  much  amused  at  this  curious  piece  of 
legislation,  by  which  a  moneyless  guest 
could  be  starved  out,  but  not  expelled,  and 
put  many  questions  as  to  the  stranger, 
his  age,  appearance,  and  nation.  All  the 
waiter  knew  was,  that  he  was  a  venera- 
ble-looking man,  portly,  advanced  in 
life,  with  specious  manners,  a  soft  voice, 
and  a  benevolent  smile  ;  as  to  his  coun- 
try, he  couldn't  guess.  He  spoke  sev- 
eral languages,  and  his  German  Avas, 
though  peculiar,  good  enough  to  be  a 
native's. 

"But  how  does  he  live,"  said  Davis; 
"he  must  eat  ?  " 

"There's  the  puzzle  of  it  !"  exclaimed 
Carl  ;  "  for  a  while  he  used  to  watch  while 
I  was  serving  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner,  and 
sallying  out  of  his  room,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  lie'd  make  off,  some- 
times with  a  cutlet — perhaps  a  chicken, 
now  a  plate  of  spinach,  now  an  omelette, 
till,  at  last,  I  never  ventured  up-stairs  with 
the  tray  without  some  one  to  protect  it. 
Not  that  even  this  always  sufficed,  for  he 
was  occasionally  desperate,  and  actually 
seized  a  dish  by  force." 

"  Even  these  chances,  taken  at  the  best, 
would  scarcely  keep  a  man  alive,"  said 
Davis. 

"  Nor  would  they ;  but  we  suspect  he 
must  have  means  of  getting  out  at  night 
and  making  a  'raid'  over  the  country. 
We  constantly  hear  of  fowls  carried  off' ; 
cheese  and  fruit  stolen.  There  he  is  now, 
creeping  along  the  gallery.  Listen  !  I  have 
left  some  apples  outside." 

With  a  gesture  to  enforce  caution,  Davis 
arose,  and  placed  a  percussion-cap  on  a 


pistol,  a  motion  of  his  hand  sufficing  to 
show  that  the  Aveapon  was  not  loaded. 

"  Open  the  door  gently,"  said  lie  ;  and 
the  waitei",  stealing  over  noiselessly,  turned 
the  handle.  Scarcely  had  the  door  been 
drawn  back,  when  Grog  saw  the  figure  of 
a  man,  and  snai)ped  off  the  pistol.  At 
the  same  moment,  he  sprang  from  the  s])Ot, 
and  rushed  out  to  the  corridor.  The 
stranger,  to  all  seeming,  was  not  even 
startled  by  the  report,  but  was  gravely  oc- 
cupied in  examining  his  sleeve  to  see  if  he 
had  been  struck.  He  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  Davis,  with  a  start,  ci'ied  out, 

"What,  Paul!— Paul  Classen!  Is  this 
possible  ?" 

"Davis — old  fellow! — do  I  see  you 
here  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  deep  and 
mellow  voice,  utterly  devoid  of  irritation 
or  even  excitement. 

"  Come  in — come  in  here,  Paul,"  said 
Davis,  taking  him  by  the  arm  ;  and  he  led 
him  within  the  room.  "  Little  I  suspected 
on  whom  I  was  playing  this  scurvy  trick." 

"It  was  not  loaded."  said  the  other, 
coolly. 

"Of  course  not." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  with  an  easy 
smile  ;  "  they've  had  so  many  devices  to 
frighten  me." 

"  Come,  Paul,  old  fellow,  pour  yourself 
out  a  tumbler  of  that  red  wine,  while  I  cut 
you  some  of  this  ham  ;  we'll  have  plenty 
of  time  for  talk  afterward." 

The  stranger  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  without  the  slightest  show  of  eager- 
ness or  haste.  Nay,  he  unfolded  his  nap- 
kin leisurely,  and  fastened  a  corner  in  one 
button-hole — as  some  old-fashioned  epi- 
cures have  a  trick  of  doing.  He  held  his 
glass,  too,  up  to  the  light,  to  enjoy  the 
rich  color  of  the  wine  ;  and  smacked  his 
lips  as  he  tasted  it  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur. 

"  A  burgundy,  Davis,  eh  ?  "  asked  he, 
sipping  again. 

"  I  believe  so.  In  truth,  I  know  little 
about  these  wines." 

"Oh,  yes,  a  *pomard,'  and  very  good  of 
its  kind.  Too  loaded,  of  course,  for  the 
time  of  year,  except  for  such  palates  as 
England  rears." 

Davis  had  now  covered  his  friend's  plate 
with  ham  and  capon  ;  and  at  last  was 
pleased  to  see  him  begin  his  breakfast. 

AVe  are  not  about  to  impose  upon  our 
reader  the  burden  of  knowing  more  of  Mr, 
Classen  than  is  requisite  for  the  interests 
of  our  story;  but  while  he  eats  the  first 
regular  meal  he  has  tasted  for  two  months 
and  more,  let  us  say  a  word  or  so  about 
him.     He  was  a  clergyman  whose  life  '^"A 
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been  one  continued  liistory  of  miscliunecs. 
Occiisionully  tlie  sun  of  prosperity  would 
seem  disposed  to  shine  geniaHy  ou  his  head; 
but  for  the  most  part  his  lot  was  to  walk 
with  dark  and  lowerino-  skies  above  him. 

If  lie  held  any  preferment,  it  was  to 
quarrel  with  his  rector,  his  dean,  or  his 
bishop — to  be  cited  before  commissions  — 
tried  by  surrogates — pronounced  contunia- 
cious-^suspended,  and  Heav.en  knows  what 
else.  He  was  everlastingly  in  litigation 
with  churchwardens  and  parish  authori- 
ties, discovering  rights  of  which  he  was 
defrauded,  and  privileges  of  which  lie  was 
dej^rived.  None  like  him  to  ferret  out 
Acts  of  Edward  or  Henry,  and  obsolete 
bequests  of  long-buried  founders  of  this, 
that,  or  t'other,  of  which  the  present  guar- 
dians were  little  better  than  pickpockets. 
Adverse  decisions  and  penalties  pressing  on 
him,  lie  grew  libelous,  he  spoke,  wrote, 
and  published  all  manner  of  defamatory 
things,  accused  every  one  of  peculation, 
fraud,  and  falsehood,  and,  as  the  spirit  of 
attack  strengthened  in  him  by  exercise, 
menaced  this  man  with  prosecution,  and 
that,  with  open  exposure.  Trials  by  law. 
and  costs,  accumulated  against  him,  and 
he  was  only  out  of  jail,  here,  to  enter  it 
again,  there.  From  the  courts  ''above" 
he  soon  descended  to  those  "  below  ;  "  he 
became  dissipated  and  dissolute,  his  hire- 
ling pen  scrupled  at  nothing,  and  he  as- 
sailed anything  or  any  one,  to  order.  Ma- 
gistrates "  had  him  up  "  as  the  author  of 
threatening  letters  or  begging  epistles.  To- 
day, he  was  the  mock  secretary  of  an  ima- 
ginary charity  ;  to-morrow,  he'd  appear  as 
a  distressed  missionary  going  out  to  some 
island  in  the  Pacific.  Ho  was  eternally 
before  the  world,  until  the  paragniph  that 
spoke  of  him  grew  to  be  headed  by  the 
words,  ''  The  Keverend  Paul  Classon 
again  !"  or,  more  briefly,  "  Paul  Classon's 
last  !"  His  pen,  all  this  while,  was  his 
sole  subsistence,  and  what  a  bold  sweei^  it 
took  ! — impeachment  of  ministers,  accusa- 
tion of  theft,  forgerv,  intimation  of  even 
worse  crimes  against  the  highest  names  in 
the  realm,  startling  announcements  of 
statesmen  bribed,  ambassadors  corrupted, 
pasquinades  against  bishops  and  judges, 
libelous  stories  of  people  in  private  life, 
prize  fights,  prophetic  almanacs,  mock 
missionary  journals,  stanzas  to  celeln-ate 
quack  remedies — even  street  ballads  were 
among  his  literary  efforts  ;  while,  person- 
ally, he  presided  at  low  singing  establish- 
ments, and  was  the  president  of  innume- 
rable societies'in  localities  only  known  to 
the  police.  It  Avas  difficult  to  take  up  a 
newspaper  without  finding  him  either  re- 


ported drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  police- 
sheet,  obstructing  the  thoroughfare  by  a 
crowd  asseml)led  to  hear  him,  having  re- 
fused to  i)ay  for  his  dinner  or  his  bed,  as- 
saulted the  landlady,  or.  crime  of  crimes, 
used  intemperate  language  to  "G  40:)." 
At  hist,  they  got  actually  tired  of  trying 
him  for  begging,  and  imprisoning  him  for 
battery — the  law  was  wearied  out ;  but  the 
world  also  had  its  patience  exhausted,  and 
Paul  saw  that  he  must  conquer  a  new 
hemisphere.     He  came  abroad. 

What  a  changeful  life  was  it  now  that 
he  led — at  one  time  a  tutor,  at  another  a 
commissionaire  for  an  hotel,  a  railway 
porter,  a  traveling  servant,  a  police  spy, 
the  doorkeeper  of  a  circus  company,  editor 
of  an  English  journal,  veteriiniry,  language 
master,  agent  for  patent  medicines,  picture 
dealer,  and  companion  to  a  nervous  invalid, 
which,  as  Paul  said,  meant  a  furious 
maniac.  There  is  no  telling  what  he  went 
through  of  debt  and  difficulty,  till  the 
police  actually  preferred  passing  him  quietly 
over  the  frontier  to  following  up  with 
penalty  so  incurable  an  offender.  In  this 
way  had  he  wandered  about  Europe  for 
years,  the  terror  of  legations,  the  pestilence 
of  charitable  committees.  Contributions 
to  enable  the  Rev.  Paul  Classon  to  redeem 
his  clothes,  his  watch,  his  divinity  library, 
to  send  him  to  England,  to  the  Andes,  to 
Africa,  figured  everywhere.  I  dare  not' 
say  how  often  he  had  been  rescued  out  of 
the  lowest  pit  of  despondency,  or  snatched 
like  a  brand  from  the  burning  ;  in  fact,  he 
lived  in  a  pit,  and  was  always  on  fire. 

•'I  am  delighted,"  said  Davis,  as  he  re- 
plenished his  friend's  plate,  "I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  you  have  the  same  good,  hearty 
apy)etite  as  of  old,  Paul." 

"  Ay,  Kit,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  sigh, 
''the  ap})etite  has  been  more  faithful  than 
the  dinner  ;  on  the  same  principle,  i)erhaps, 
that  the  last  people  who  desert  us  are  our 
cred  i  tors  !  " 

"I  suspect  you've  had  rather  a  hard 
time  of  it,"  said  Davis,  compassionately. 

"  AYell,  not  much  to  complain  of — not 
anything  that  one  would  call  hardships," 
said  Classon,  as  he  pushed  his  plate  from 
him  and  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar  ;  "  we're 
all  strugglers.  Kit,  that's  the  fact  of  it." 

"I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  it  ain't  very  dis- 
agreeable to  bo  a  struggler  with  ten  thou- 
sand a  yeai'." 

"If  the  having  and  enjoying  were  always 
centered  in  the  same  individual,"  said 
Classon,  slowly,  "what  you  say  would  be 
unanswerable  ;  but  it's  not  so.  Kit.  No, 
no  ;  the  fellows  Avho  really  enjoy  life  never 
have  anything.     They  are,  so  to  say,  guests 
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on  a  visit  to  this  earth,  come  to  pass  a  few 
months  pleasantly,  to  put  up  anywhere, 
and  be  content  with  evcrytliing."  Grog 
shook  his  head  dissentingly,  and  the  other 
went  on  :  "Wlio  knows  the  truth  of  wliat 
I  am  saying  better  than  eitlier  of  us  ?  How 
many  broad  acres  did  your  fatlier  or  mine 
bequeath  us  ?  Wliat  debentures,  raih'oad 
shares,  mining  scrip,  or  mortgages  ?  And 
yet,  Kit,  if  we  come  to  make  up  the  score 
of  pleasant  days  and  glorious  nights,  do 
you  fancy  that  any  noble  lord  of  them  all 
would  dispute  the  palm  with  us  ?  Oh  I" 
said  he,  rapturously,  "give  m,e  the  un- 
earned enjoyments  of  life — pleasures  that 
have  never  cost  me  a  thought  to  provide, 
nor  a  sixpence  to  pay  for  !  Pass  the  wine. 
Kit — that  bottle  is  better  than  the  other  ;" 
and  he  smacked  his  li])s,  while  his  eyes 
closed  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  rapture. 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  something  of  your 
life,  Paul,"  said  Davis.  "I  often  saw 
your  name  in  the  Times  and  the  Post,  but 
I'd  like  to  have  your  own  account  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Kit,  I've  had  fifty  lives.  It's 
the  man  you  should  understand — the  fellow 
that  is  here,"  and  he  slapped  his  broad 
ciiest  as  he  spoke.  "  As  for  mere  adven- 
tures, what  are  they  ?  Squalls  that  never 
interfere  with  the  voyage — not  even  wortli 
entering  in  the  ship's  log." 

"Where's  your  wife,  Paul?"  asked 
Davis  abruptly,  for  he  was  lialf  impatient 
under  the  aphorizing  tone  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  When  last  I  heard  of  her,"  said  Clas- 
sen, slowly,  as  he  eyed  his  glass  to  the 
light,  "  she  was  at  Chicago — if  that  be 
the  right  prosody  of  it — lecturing  on 
'Woman's  Eights.'  Nobody  knew  the 
subject  better  than  Fanny." 

"  I  heard  she  was  a  very  clever  woman," 
said  Davis. 

"Very  clever,"  said  Classen;  "discur- 
sive ;  not  always  what  the  French  call 
'  consequent,'  but  certainly  clever,  and  a 
sweet  poetess."  There  was  a  racy  twinkle 
in  that  reverend  eye  as  he  said  the  last 
words,  so  full  of  malicious  drollery  that 
Davis  could  not  help  remarking  it ;  but  all 
Classen  gave  for  exj)lanation  was,  "This' 
to  her  health  and  happiness  ! "  and  he 
drained  off  a  bumper.  "  And  yours.  Kit 
— what  of  her  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Dead  these  many  years.  Do  you  re- 
member her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  wrote  the  article  on 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Surrey,  What 
a  handsome  creature  she  was  then  !  It  was 
I  predicted  her  great  success  ;  it  was  I  that 
saved  her  from  light  comedy  parts,  and 
told  heK  to  play  Lady  Teazle  I " 


"I'll  show  you  her  born  image  to-mor- 
row— her  daughter,"  said  Davis,  with  a 
strange  choking  sensation  that  made  him 
'  cough ;  "  she's  taller  tlum  her  mother — more 
style  also." 

"Very  difficult,  that — very  difficult,  in- 
deed," said  Clusson,  gravely.  "  There  was 
a  native  elegance  about  her  I  never  saw 
equaled  ;  and  then  her  walk,  the  carriage 
of  the  head,  the  least  gesture,  had  all  a 
certain  grace  that  was  fascination." 

"Wait  till  you  see  Lizzy,"  said  Davis, 
proudly,  "  you'll  see  these  all  revived." 

"Do  you  destine  her  for  the  boards, 
Kit?"  asked  Classen,  carelessly. 

"For  the  stage?  No,  of  course  not," 
replied  Davis,  rudely. 

"And  yet  these  are  exactly  the  require- 
ments would  fetch  a  high  price  just  now. 
Beauty  is  not  a  rare  gift  in  England  ;  nor 
are  form  and  symmetry  ;  but  except  in  the 
highly  born  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency 
in  that  easy  gracefulness  of  manner,  that 
blended  dignity  and  softness,  that  form 
the  chief  charm  of  woman.  If  she  be 
what  you  say,  Kit — if  she  be,  in  short, 
her  mother's  daughter — it  is  a  downright 
insanity  not  to  bring  her  out." 

"  I'll  not  hear  of  it  !  That  girl  has  cost 
me  very  little  short  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
- — ay,  ten  thousand  pounds — schooling, 
masters,  and  the  rest  of  it.  She's  no  fool, 
so  I  take  it,  it  ain't  thrown  away  !  As  re- 
gards beauty,  I'll  stake  fifteen  to  ten,  in 
hundreds,  that,  taking  your  stand  at  the 
foot  of  St.  James's  street  on  a  drawing- 
room  day,  you  don't  see  her  equal.  I'm 
ready  to  put  down  the  money  to-morrow, 
and  that's  giving  three  to  two  against  the 
field  !  And  is  that  the  girl  I'm  to  throw 
away  on  the  Haymarket  ?  She's  a  Derby 
filly,  I  tell  you,  Paul,  and  will  be  first  fa- 
vorite one  of  these  days." 

"  Faustum  sit  augurium  !  "  said  Classen, 
as  he  raised  his  glass  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ner, and  then' drained  it  off.  "Still,  if  I 
be  rightly  informed,  the  stage  is  often  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  peerage.  The  attrac- 
tions that  dazzle  thousands  form  the  center 
of  fascination  for  some  one." 

"'  She  may  find  her  way  to  a  coronet 
without  that,"  said  Davis,  rudely. 

"Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  Paul,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  eyebrow  ;  but  tljough  his 
tone  invited  a  confidence,  the  other  made 
no  further  advances. 

"And  now  for  yourself,  Classen,  what 
have  you  been  at  lately  ? "  said  Davis, 
wishing  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Literature  and  the  arts.  I  have  been 
contributing  to  a  London  weekly,  as  Cri- 
mean correspondent,  with  occasional  letters 
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from  the  gold  diggin^js.  T  have  been  paint- 
ing portraits,  for  a  florin  the  head,  t'll  I 
have  exhausted  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
three  villages  near  us.  My  editor  has,  I 
believe,  run  away,  however,  and  supplies 
have  ceased  for  some  time  back." 

"And  what  are  your  plans  now?" 

"I  have  some  tliouglits  of  going  back 
to  divinity.  These  newly-invented  water- 
cure  estai)Iisliments  are  daily  developing 
grander  proportions,  some  have  got  Ger- 
man bands,  some  donkeys,  some  pleasure- 
boats/others  rely  upon  lending  libraries  and 
laboratories,  but  the  latest  dodge  is  a  chap- 
lain." 

"But  won't  they  know  you,  Paul? 
Have  not  the  newspapers  'blown  you  ?'" 

"Ah,  Davis,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
with  a  benevolent  smile,  "  it's  far  easier 
to  live  down  a  bad  reputation  than  to  live 
up  to  a  good  one.  I'd  only  ask  a  week — 
one  week's  domestication  with  the  com- 
pany of  these  places — to  show  I  was  a  mar- 
tyred saint.  I  have,  so  to  say,  a  perennial 
fount  of  goodness  in  my  nature  that  has 
never  failed  me." 

"I  remember  it  at  school,"  said  Davis, 
dryly. 

"  You  took  the  clever  line,  Kit,  'sunm 
cuique  ; '  it  would  never  have  suited  me. 
You  were  born  to  thrive  upon  men's  weak- 
nesses, mine  the  part  to  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  virtues." 

"  If  you  depend  upon  their  virtues  for 
a  subsistence,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see  you 
out  at  elbows,"  said  Davis,  roughly. 

"Not  so,  Kit — not  so,"  said  the  other, 
blandly,  in  rebuke.  "  There's  a  great  deal 
of  weak  good-nature  always  floating  about 
life.  The  world  is  full  of  fellows  with 
'  Pray  take  me  in  '  Avritten  upon  them." 

"  I  can  only  vouch  for  it  very  few  have 
come  in  my  way,"  said  Davis,  with  a  harsli 
laugh. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  tliem^'^  said 
Paul,  gravely. 

A  pause  of  considerable  duration  now 
ensued  between  them,  broken  at  last  by 
Davis  abruptly  saying,  "Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing,  it  was  only  last  night  I  was  saying 
to  myself,  '  What  the  deuce  has  become  of 
Holy  Paul,  the  newspapers  have  seemingly 
forgotten  him  ?  It  can't  be  that  he  is 
dead  ?" 

"Lazarus  only  sleepeth,"  said  Classon  ; 
"  and  indeed  my  last  eleven  weeks  here 
seem  little  other  than  a  disturbed  sleep." 

Continuing  his  own  train  of  thought, 
Davis  went  on  :  "  If  I  could  chance  upon 
him  now,  he's  just  the  fellow  I  want,  or 
rather  that  I  may  want." 

"  If  it  is  a  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  you're 


thinking  of,  Kit,  I've- given  them  up;  I 
make  no  more  blistering  ointments,  but 
turn  all  my  skill  to  balsams.  They  give  no 
trouble  in  coni])ounding,  and  pay  even  bet- 
ter. Ah,  Davis,  my  worthy  friend,  what 
a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  man  must 
live  by  his  talents,  while  his  real  resource 
is  his  temperament.  For  a  life  of  easy  en- 
joyment, that  blessed  indolence  that  never 
knew  a  care,  it  is  heart,  not  head,  is 
needed." 

"All  I  can  say  is,  that  with  the  fellows 
I've  been  most  with,  heart  had  very  little 
to  do  with  them,  and  the  best  head  was 
the  one  that  least  trusted   his  neighbors." 

"A  narrow  view,  my  dear  friend — a  nar- 
row view,  take  my  word  for  it  ;  as  one 
goes  on  in  life  he  thinks  better  of  it." 

A  malicious  grin  was  all  the  answer  Da- 
vis made  to  this  remark.  At  last  he  turn- 
ed his  eyes  full  upon  the  other,  and  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice  said,  "  Let  us  have 
no  more  of  this,  Paul.  If  we  are  to 
play,  let  us  play,  as  the  Yankees  say, 
without  the  '  items  ' — no  cheating  on  either 
side.  Don't  try  the  grand  benevolence 
dodge  Avith  me — don't.  When  I  said  a 
while  ago  I  might  want  you,  it  was  no 
more  than  I  meant.  You  may  be  able  to 
render  me  a  service — a  great  service." 

"'  iSay  how,"  said  Classon,  drawing  his 
chair  nearer  to  him — "say  how.  Kit,  and 
you'll  not  find  the  terms  exorbitant." 

"  It's  time  enough  to  talk  about  the 
stakes  when  we  are  sure  the  match  will 
come  off,"  said  Davis,  cautiously.  "  All 
I'll  say  for  the  present  is,  I  may  want  you." 

Classon  took  out  a  small  and  very  grea- 
sy-looking note-book  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  with  his  pencil  in  hand,  said, 
"About  what  time  are  you  likely  to  need 
me  ?  Don't  be  particular  as  to  a  day,  or 
a  week,  but  just  in  a  rough-guessing  sort 
of  way  say  when." 

"I  should  say  in  less  than  a  month  from 
this  time — perhaps  within  a  fortnight." 

"All  right,"  said  Classon,  closing  his 
book,  after  making  a  brief  note.  "  You 
smiie,"  said  he,  blandly,  "at  my  methodi- 
cal habits,  but  I  have  been  a  red-tapist  all 
iny  life,  Kit.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  find 
any  man's  papers,  letters,  documents,  and 
so  forth,  in  such  trim  order  as  mine — all 
labeled,  dated,  and  indexed.  Ah  !  there 
is  a  great  philosophy  in  this  practical 
equanimity,  take  my  word  for  it  there  is.'.' 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Neuweid  here  ?" 
asked  Davis,  half-pettishly,  for  every  pre- 
tension of  his  reverend  friend  seemed  to 
jar  upon  his  nerves. 

"  About  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  I 
should  say  ?  " 
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"I  must  go  or  send  over  there  to-mor- 
row," continued  Davis.  "  The  postmaster 
sends  me  word  that  several  letters  have 
arrived,  some  to  my  address,  some  to  my 
care.     Could  you  manage  to  drive  across  ?  " 

'MVillingly";  only  remember,  tliat  once; 
I  leave  this  blessed  sanctuary  I  miiy  find 
the  door  closed  against  my  return.  They've 
a  sjtrange  legislation  here — " 

*'I  know-— I've  heard  of  it,"  broke  in 
Davis.  "  I'll  guarantee  everything,  so  that 
you  need  have  no  fears  on  that  score. 
Start  at  daybreak,  and  fetch  back  all  let- 
ters you  find  there  for  me  or  for  the  Hon- 
orable Annesley  Beecher." 

"The  Honorable  Annesley  Beecher!" 
said  Olassou,  as  he  wrote  the  name  in  his 
note-book.  "Dear  me!  the  last  time  I 
heard  tliat  name  was — let  me  sec — fnlly 
twelve  y  uirs  ago.  It  was  after  that  affair 
at  Brigliton.  I  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Heart  of  Oak,  oh  the  '  Morality  of  our 
Aristocracy.'  How  I  lashed  their  vices, 
how  I  stigmatized  their  lives  of  profligacy 
ana  crime  ! " 

*^You  infernal  old  hypocrite!"  cried 
Davis,  with  a  half-angry  laugh. 

"  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  that,  Kit. 
If  I  tell  you  that  a  statue  is  bad  in  draw- 
ing, or  incorrect  in  anatomy,  I  never  assert 
thereby  that  I  myself  have  the  torso  of 
Hercules  or  the  limbs  of  Antinous." 

"Leave  people's  vices  alone,  then; 
they're  the  same  as  their  debts — if  you're 
not  going  to  pay  them,  you've  no  right  to 
talk  about  them." 

"  Only  on  public  grounds,  Kit.  Our 
duty  to  society,  my  dear  friend,  has  its 
own  requirements  ! " 

"Fiddlestick!."  said  Davis,  angrily,  as 
he  pushed  his  glass  from  before  him  ;  then, 
after  a  moment,  went  on  :  "Do  you  start 
early,  so  as  to  be  back  here  before  evening — 
my  mind  is  running  on  it.  There's  three 
Naps,"  said  he,  placing  the  gold  pieces  on 
the  table.     "  You'll  not  want  more." 

"  Strange  magnetism  is  the  touch  of 
gold  to  one's  palm,"  said  Classon,  as  he 
surveyed  the  money  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  "  How  marvelous  that  these  bits  of 
stamped  metal  should  appeal  so  forcibly  to 
my  inner  consciousness." 

"Don't  get  drunk  with  them,  that's 
all,"  said  Davis,  with  a  stern  savagery  of 
manner,  as  he  arose  from  his  seat.  "  There's 
my  passport — you  may  have  to  sliow  it  at 
the  office.  And  now",  good-by,  for  I  have 
a  long  letter  to  write  to  my  daughter." 

Classon  poured  the  last  of  the  burgundy 
into  a  tumbler,  and  drank  it  off,  and  hic- 
cupping out,  "I'll  haste  me  to  the  capi- 
tal ! "  left  the  room. 
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It  was  a  very  wearisome  day  to  Davis  ai 
he  waited  for  the  return  of  Paul  Cbisson. 
Crog's  was  not  a  mind  made  for  snuill  sus- 
picions or  petty  distrusts — he  was  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  iniquity,  and  despised  minute 
rogueries  ;  yet  he  was  not  altogether  de- 
void of  anxiety  as  hour  by  hour  went  over, 
and  no  sign  of  Classon.  He  tried  to  pass 
the  time  in  his  usual  mode.  He  shot  M-ith 
the  pistol,  he  fenced,  he  whipped  the  trout 
stream,  he  went  over  his  "martingale" 
with  the  cards,  hut,  somehow,  everything 
went  amiss  with  him.  He  only  hit  the 
bull's-eye  once  in  three  shots — he  fenceci 
wide — a  pike  carried  off  his  tackle — and, 
worst  of  all.  he  detected  a  flaw  in  the  great 
"Cabal,"  that,  if  not  remediable,  must 
render  it  valueless. 

"A  genuine  Friday,  this!"  muttered 
he,  as  he  sauntered  up  a  little  eminence, 
from  which  a  view  might  be  had  of  the 
road  for  above  a  mile.  "And  what  non- 
sense it  is  people  saying  they're  not  super- 
stitious. I  suppose  I  have  as  little  of  that 
kind  of  humbug  about  me  as  my  neigh- 
bors ;  yet  I  wouldn't  play  half-crowns  at 
blind-hookey  to-day.  I'd  not  take  the 
favorite  even  against  a  chance  horse.  I'd 
not  back  myself  to  leap  that  drain  yonder  ; 
and  why  ?  just  because  I'm  in,  what  the 
French  call  'guignon.'  There's  no  other 
word  for  it  that  ever  I  heard.  These  are 
the  days  Fortune  says  to  a  man,  '  Shut  up, 
and  don't  book  a  bet !'  It's  a  wise  fellow 
takes  the  warning.  I  know  it  so  well,  that 
I  always  prepare  for  a  jam  against  me,  and 
as  sure  as  I  am  here,  I  feel  that  some 
thing  or  other  is  going  wrong  elsewhere. 
Not  a  sign  of  him — not  a  sign  !  "  said  he. 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  along  the  line  of  road.  "'  He 
hasn't  bolted,  that  I'm  sure  of  ;  he'd  not 
'  try  that  on '  with  irie.  He  remembers  to  this  . 
very  hour  a  licking  I  gave  him  at  school. 
I  know  what  it  is,  he's  snug  in  a  wine 
'  Schonke.'  He's  in  for  a  big  drink,  the 
old  beast,  as  if  he  couldn't  get  blind  drunk 
wnen  he  came  home.  I  think  I  see  him 
holding  forth  to  the  boors,  and  telling 
them  what  an  honor  it  is  to  them  to  sit  in 
his  company  ;  that  he  took  a  high  class  at 

Oxford,  and  was  all  but  Bishop  of Eh, 

is  that  he  ?  No,  it's  going  t'other  way. 
Confounded  fool  ! — but  worse  fool  myself 
for  trusting  him.  That's  exactly  what 
people  would  say  :  *  He  gave  Holy  Paul 
three  Naps,  and  expected  to  see  him  come 
back  sober ! '     Well,  so  I  did ;   and  just 
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iuiswer  mc  tliis  :  Is  not  all.  tlie  work  of  tliis 
vvoi'ld  done  by  I'ofrucs  and  vagabonds  ?  It 
suits  them  to  bo  lionest  for  a  wliile  ;  they 
ride  to  order  so  lon^'  as  they  like  the  sta- 
ble. Not  a  sif^n  of  him  !"  And  Avith  a 
comfortless  sigii  lie  turned  back  to  the 
house. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  how  Lizzy  was  to-niglit!" 
muttered  he,  as  he  rested  his  head  on  his 
hand  and  sat  gazing  at  her  picture.  "Ay, 
that  is  your  own  saucy  smile,  but  the 
world  Aviil  take  that  out  of  you,  and  })ut  a 
])uckered-up  mouth  and  hard  lines  in  its 
})Iace,  that  it  will,  confound  it !  And 
those  eyes  will  have  another  kind  of  bright- 
ness in  them,  too,  when  they  begin  to  read 
life  glibly.  My  poor  darling,  I  wish  you 
could  stay  iis  yon  are.  Where  are  you 
now,  I  wonder  ?  Not  thinking  of  old  Kit, 
I'm  cej-tain  !  And  yet,  maybe,  I  wrong 
her — maybe  she  is  just  dwelling  on  long — 
long  ago — home,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Ay, 
darling,  that's  what  the  lucky  ones  have  in 
life,  and  never  so  much  as  know  their  luck 
in  having  it.  By  Jove  I  she  is  handsome  !" 
cried  he,  as  he  held  up  tlie  miniatu)'e  in 
ecstasy  before  him.  "  '  If  she's  so  beauti- 
ful, Mr.  lloss,  why  don't  she  come  to  the 
drawing-room  ?'  say  the  court  i)eople. 
Ay,  you'll  see  her  there  yet,  or  I'm  not  Kit 
Davis  !  Don't  be  impatient,  ladies  ;  make 
your  running  while  the  course  is  your  own, 
for  there's  a  clipper  coming.  I'd  like  to 
see  where  they'll  be  when  Lizzy  takes  the 
field." 

And  now  in  his  pride  he  walked  the 
room,  with  head  erect  and  arms  folded. 
It  was  only  for  a  very  short  space,  however, 
that  these  illusions  withdrew  him  from  his 
gloomier  reveries,  for  with  a  start  he  sud- 
denly recurred  to  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
morning,  and  once  more  issued  forth  upon 
the  high-road  to  look  out  for  Ciasson. 
The  setting  sun  sent  a  long  golden  stream 
of  ligh.t  down  the  road,  on  which  not  a 
living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Muttering 
what  were  scarcely  blessings  on  the  head  of 
his  messenger,  he  strolled  listlessly  along. 
Few  men  could  calculate  the  eventualities 
of  life  better  or  quicker  than  Davis.  Give 
liim  the  man  and  the  opportunities,  and 
he  would  speedily  tell  you  what  would  be 
the  upshot.  He  knew  thoroughly  well 
how  far  experience  and  temperament  mold 
the  daring  spirit,  and  how  the  caution  that 
comes  of  education  tames  down  the  wild 
influences  suggested  by  temptation. 

"  No,"  said  he  to  himself,  "though  he 
had  my  passport  and  three  Napoleons  be- 
sides, he  has  not  levanted.  He  is  far  too 
deep  a  fellow  for  that." 

At  lust,  a  low  rumbling  sound  came  up 


from  the  distance  ;  he  stopped  and  listen- 
led.     It  came  and   went  at  intervals,  till  at 
I  last  he  could  distinctly  mark  the  noise  of 
I  wheels  and  the   voice  of  a  man    urging  on 
his  horse.      Davis  quickened  his  ])ace,  till 
I  in  the  gr;i,y   half-light  he  descried  a  little 
I  one-horse  carriage  slowly  advancing  toward 
him.      lie  could  only   see  one  man  in  it, 
but,  as  it  came  nearer,  he  saw  a  heap  of 
j  clothes,  surmounted  by  what  indicated  the 
presence  of  another  in  the  bottom  of  the 
conveyance,  and  Grog  quickly  read  the  in- 
cident by  the  aid  of  his  own  anticipation. 
There,  indeed,  lay  Paul  Ciasson,  forgetful 
of   the    world    and  all   its   cares,  his  out- 
stretched arm  almost  touching  the  wheel, 
and  the  heavy  wooden  shoe  of  the  peasant 
grazing  his  face. 

"Has  he  got  the  letters?  Where  are 
they?"  cried  Davis,  eagerly,  to  the  driver. 

'■'They're  in  his  hat." 

Grog  snatched  it  rudely  from  his  head 
and  found  several  letters  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  with  what,  even  in  that 
dim  light,  seemed  a  variety  of  addresses 
and  superscriptions. 

"Are  you  certain  none  have  fallen  out 
or  been  lost  on  the  road  ?"  said  Davis,  as 
he  reckoned  them  over. 

"That  I  am,"  said  the  man,  "for  at 
every  jolt  of  the  wagon  he  used  to  grip  his 
hat  and  hold  it  fast  as  if  it  was  for  very 
life,  till  we  came  to  the  last  village.  It 
was  there  he  finished  off  with  a  flask  of 
Laubthaler  that  completely  overcame  him." 

"So,  then,  he  was  sober  on  leaviilg  Neu- 
weid  ?  " 

"He  was  in  the  so-called  '  bemuzzed  ' 
state  ! "  said  the  man,  with  a  half  apolo- 
getic air. 

"  Take  hira  down  to  the' inn  :  throw  him 
into  the  hay-yard — or  the  river,  if  you 
like,"  said  Davis,  contemptuously,  and  turn- 
ed away. 

Once  in  his  own  room,  the  candles  light- 
ed, the  door  locked,  Davis  sat  down  to  the 
table  on  Avhich  the  letters  were  thrown. 
Leisurely  he  took  them  up  one  by  one  and 
examined  their  supei'scriptions. 

"Little  news  in  these,"  said  he,  throw- 
ing three  or  four  to  one  side  ;  '•  the  old 
story — money  seeking."  And  he  mumbled 
out,  "  '  Your  acceptance  being  duly  pre 
sented  this  day  at  Messrs.  Haggitts  and 
Drudges,  .and  no  provision  being  made  for 
payment  of  the  same — '  It's  like  the  bur- 
den of  an  old  song  in  one's  ears.  Who  is 
this  from  ?  Oh  !  Billy  Peach,  with  some 
Doncaster  news.  I  do  wonder  will  the  day 
ever  come  that  Avill  l)ring  mc  good  tidings 
by  the  post ;  I've  paid  many  a  pound  in  my 
life   for   letters,  and  I  never  yet  chanced 
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upon  one  that  told  me  my  uncle  Peter  luid 
just  died,  leaving  me  all  his  estates  in 
Jamaica,  or  that  my  aunt  Susan  be(iueatlied 
to  mc  all  lier  Mexican  stock  and  the  sliares 
in  four  tin  mines.  Tliis  is  also  from  Peacii, 
and  marked  '  immediate, '  "  and  he  broke 
it  open.  It  contained  only  these  lines  : 
"  '  Dark  is  the  word  for  a  week  or  two 
still.  On  Tuesday  your  name  will  appear 
among-  the  passengers  for  I^iew  York  by  the  i 
Persia.  Saucy  Sal  is  a  dead  break-down, 
and  we  net  seven  hundred  safe  ;  Pot  did  it 
with  a  knitting-needle,  while  they  were 
plaiting  her.  What  am  I  to  do  about  the 
jewels  ? ' " 

Davis's  brow  darkened  as  he  crushed 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  while  he  muttered, 
'•  I  wish  these  infernal  fools  had  not  been 
taught  to  write  !  He  ought  to  know,  that 
addressing  me  Captain  Christopher,  never 
deceived  a  'detective'  yet.  And  this  is 
for  the  Honorable  Annesley  Beecher," 
said  he,  reading  aloud  the  address,  "  'care 
of  Captain  Christopher,  Coblcntz — try 
Bingen  —  try  Xeu\veid.'  A  responsible- 
looking  document  this  ;  it  looks  like  a  dis- 
patch, with  its  blue-post  paper  and  massive 
seal ;  and  what  is  the  name  here,  in  the 
corner  ?.  '  Davenport  Dunn/  sure  enough — 
'  Davenport  Dunn.'  And  with  your  leave, 
sir,  we'll  see  what  you  have  to  say,"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the 
packet.  A  very  brief  note  first  met  his 
eyes ;  it  ran  thus  : 

"  'Dear  Sie, — While  I  was  just  reading 
a  very  alarming  account  of  Lord  Lacking- 
ton's  illness  in  a  communication  from 
Messrs.  Harmer  and  Gore,  the  post  brought 
me  the  inclosed  letter  for  yourself,  which 
I  perceive  to  be  in  her  ladyship's  hand  ; 
I  forward  it  at  once  to  Brussels,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  reach  you  there.  Should 
her  ladyship's  tidings  be  better  than  I  can 
fain  persuade  myself  to  hope,  may  I  pre- 
sume to  suggest  that  you  should  lose  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Italy.  I  cannot  ex- 
aggerate the  peril  of  his  lordship's  state  ; 
in  fact,  I  am  hourly  expecting  news  of  his 
death  ;  and,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  considered,  it  is  highly  important 
you  should  possess  yourself  of  every  infor- 
mation the  exigencies  of  the  event  may 
require.  I  beg  to  inclose  you  a  bank  post- 
bill  for  two  hundred  pounds,  payable  at 
any  banker's  on  your  signature,  and  have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  sincere  respect, 
"  '  Your  humble  servant, 

"  '  Davenport  Dunn. 

*"  P.  S. — I  have   reason   to    know  that 
certain  claims  are  now  under  consideration, 


and  will  be  jjreferred  ere  long,  if  suitable 
measures  be  not  adopted  to  restrain  them.'  " 

"  From  which  side  do  you  hold  your 
brief.  Master  Davenport  Dunn  ?  1  should 
like  to  know  that  !'^  said  Davis,  as  be  twice 
over  read  aloud  this  postscript.  He  looked 
at  Lady  Lackington's  letter,  turned  it  over, 
examined  the  setU  and  the  postmark,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  breaking  it  open. 
Was  it  that  some  scruple  of  conscience 
arrested  his  hand,  and  some  mysterious 
feeling  that  it  was  a  sisterly  confidence  ho 
was  about  to  violate  ?  AVho  knows  !  At 
all  events,  if  there  was  a  struggle  it  was  a 
brief  one,  for  he  now  smashed  the  seal  and 
spread  the  open  letter  Vjcfore  him. 

With  a  muttered  expression  of  impa- 
tience did  lie  glance  over  the  four  closely- 
written  pages,  indited  in  the  very  minutest 
of  hands  and  the  faintest  possible  ink. 
Like  one  addressing  himself,  however,  to  a 
severe  task,  he  set  steadily  to  work,  and 
for  nigh  an  hour  never  rose  from  the 
table.  We  have  no  right,  as  little  have  we 
the  wish,  to  iiiflict  upon  our  reader  any 
portion  of  the  labor  this  process  of  de- 
ciphering cost  Davis,  so  that  we  will  briefly 
state  what  formed  the  substance  of  the 
epistle.  The  letter  w'as  evidently  begun 
before  Lord  Lackington  had  been  taken  ill, 
for  it  opened  with  an  account  of  Como 
and  the  company  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
where  they  had  gone  to  resume  the  water- 
cure.  Her  ladyship's  strictures  upon  the 
visitors,  their  morals,  and  their  manners, 
w'ere  pleasantly  and  flippantly  thrown  off. 
She  ])0ssessed  what  would  really  seem  an 
especial  gift  of  her  class — the  most  mar- 
velous use  of  the  perceptive  faculties — and 
could  read  not  alone  rank  and  condition, 
but  character  and  individuality,  by  traits 
of  breeding  and  manner  that  would  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  hundreds  of  those 
the  world  calls  shrewd  observers.  This 
fragment,  for  it  was  such,  was  followed, 
after  a  fortnight,  by  a  hastily  written  pas- 
sage, announcing  that  Lord  Lackington 
had  been  seized  with  an  attack  resembling 
apoplexy,  and  for  several  hours  remained 
in  great  danger.  She  had  detained  the 
letter  to  give  the  latest  tidings  before  the 
post  closed,  and  ultimately  decided  on  not 
dispatching  it  till  the  next  day.  The  fol- 
lowing morning's  communication  was  a 
minute  account  of  medical  treatment,  the 
bleedings,  the  blisterings,  the  watchings, 
and  the  anxieties  of  a  sick-bed,  with  all 
the  A-acillating  changes  that  mark  tiic 
course  of  malady,-  concluding  with  these 
words:  "  The  doctors  are  not  without  hopes, 
but  confess  that  their  confidence  is  rather 
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oased  on  the  groat  strciigtli  iind  ciicrgv  of 
his  constitution  than  upon  any  success  that 
has  attended  their  treatment,  from  which 
I  m;iy  say  that  up  to  this  no  Uuiefit  iuis 
accrued.  So  well  as  I  can  interpret  his 
uttcran(!e,  he  seems  very  anxious  to  sei^ 
you,  and  made  an  effort  to  write  something 
to  you,  wliich  of  course  ho  could  not  ac- 
complish. Come  out  here,  thei'efore,  as 
quickly  as  possil)le  ;  the  route  by  Lucerne 
is,  they  tell  me,  the  shortest  and  speediest. 
If  I  wei'e  to  give  my  own  opinion,  it  would 
be,  that  ho  is  better  and  stronger  than 
yesterday,  but  I  do  not  perceive  the  doc- 
tors disposed  to  take  this  view."  After 
this  came  a  lengthened  statement  of  med- 
ical hopes  and  fears,  balanced  with  all  the 
subtle  minuteness  known  to  the  "  Faculty." 
They  explained  to  a  nicety  how  if  that 
poor  watch  were  to  stop  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  either 
from  some  vice  in  its  original  construction, 
or  some  organic  change  occasioned  by  time. 
They  demonstrated,  in  fact,  that  great  as 
was  their  art,  it  was  occasionally  baffled, 
but  pointed  with  a  j^rond  humility  to  the 
onward  progress  of  science,  in  the  calm 
assurance  that  doubtless  we  should  one 
day  know  all  these  things,  and  treat  them 
as  successfully  as  we  now  do — I  am  afraid 
to  say  what.  One  thing,  however,  was 
sufficiently  clear — Lord  Lackington's  case 
was  as  bad  as  possible,  his  recovery  almost 
hopeless.  On  the  turn-down  of  the  last 
page  was  the  following,  written  in  evident 
haste,  if  not  agitation  :  '* In  opening  the 
letters  which  have  arrived  since  his  illness, 
I  am  astonished  to  find  many  referring  to 
some  suit,  either  meditated  or  actually  in- 
stituted, against  our  riglit  to  the  title. 
Surely  some  deep  game  of  treachery  is  at 
work  liere.  He  never  once  alluded  to  such 
a  possibility  to  myself,  nor  had  I  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  any  pretended 
claim  existed.  One  of  these  letters  is  from 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn,  who  has,  I  can  see 
from  the  tone  in  which  he  writes,  been 
long  conversant  with  the  transaction,  and 
as  evidently  inclines  to  give  it  a  real  or 
feigned  importance.  Indeed,  he  refers  to 
a  'compromise'  of  some  sort  or  other,  and 
strongly  impresses  the  necessity  of  not 
letting  the  affair  proceed  further.  I  am 
actually  distracted  by  such  news  coming  at 
such  a  moment.  Surely  Lackington  could 
never  have  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to 
mere  menace,  and  have  thus  encouraged 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  this  claim  ?  As 
you  pass  through  London,  call  at  Fordyce's, 
somewhere  in  Furnival's  Inn,  and  just  in 
course  of  conversation,  showing  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  learn  all  you 


can  on  the  matter.  Fordyce  has  all  our 
papers,  and  must  necessarily  know  what 
weight  is  due  to  these  pretensions.  Above 
all,  however,  hasten  out  here.;  there  is  no 
saying  what  any  day — any  hour — may  pro- 
duce. I  have  no  one  here  to  give  me  a 
word  of  advice,  or  even  consolation  ;  for 
though  Lady  Grace  is  with  us,  she  is  so 
wraj)t  up  in  her  new  theological  studies — 
coquetting  with  Home  as  she  has  been  all 
the  summer — that  she  is  j)ei-fectly  useless. 

'•Have  you  any  idea  who  is  Terence 
Driscoll  ?  Some_ extraordinary  7iotos  bear- 
ing this  signature,  ill-written  and  ill-spelt, 
have  fallen  into  my  hands  as  I  rummaged 
among  the  papers,  and  they  are  all  full  of 
this  claim.  It  is  but  too  plain  Lackington 
suffered  these  people  to  tei-rify  him,  and 
this  Driscoll's  tone  is  a  mixture  of  the 
meanest  subserviency  and  outrageous  im- 
pertinence. It  is  not  unlikely  Fordyce 
may  know  him.  Of  course,  I  need  not 
adci  one  word  of  caution  against  your  men- 
tion of  this  affair,  even  to  those  of  your 
friends  with  whom  you  are  in  closest  inti- 
macy. It  is  really  essential  not  a  hint  of 
it  should  get  abroad. 

"I  have  little  doubt  now,  looking  back 
on  the  past,  that  anxiety  and  care  about 
this  matter  have  had  a  large  share  in  bring- 
ino-  on  Lackington's  attack.  He  had  been 
sleepless  and  uneasy  for  some  time  back, 
showing  an  eagerness,  too,  about  his  let- 
ters, and  the  greatest  impatience  if  any  ac- 
cident delayed  the  post.  Although  all  my 
maturer  thoughts — indeed,  my  convictions 
— reject  attaching  any  importance  to  this 
claim,  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
you  how  unhappy  it  has  made  me,  nor  how 
severely  it  has  affected  my  nerves." 

With  one  more  urgent  appeal  to  lose  not 
an  hour  in  hastening  over  the  Alps,  the 
letter  concluded  ;  the  single  word  "  weak- 
er," apparently  written  after  the  letter  was 
sealed,  giving  a  deep  meaning  to  the  whole. 

Davis  was  not  satisfied  with  one  perusal 
of  the  latter  portion  of  this  letter,  but  read 
it  over  carefully  a  second  time  ;  after  which, 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  w]-ote  down  the 
names  of  Fordyce  and  Terence  Driscoll.  He 
then  opened  a  directory,  and  running  his 
eye  down  a  column,  came  to  "Fordyce  and 
Fraude,  7  Furnival's  Inn,  solicitors."  Of 
Terence  DriscoUs  there  were  seventeen, 
but  all  in  trade,  tanners,  tinmen,  last- 
makers,  wharfingers,  and  so  on  ;  not  one 
upon  whom  Davis  could  fix  the  likelihood 
of  the  correspondence  with  the  viscount. 
He  then  walked  the  room,  cigar  in  mouth, 
for  about  an  hour,  after  which  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  note  to  Beechcr  which  we 
have  given  in  a  former  chaiiter,  with  di- 
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rections  to  call  upon  Stein,  the  money- 
lender, and  then  hasten  away  from  Aix  as 
speedil}^  as  possible.  This  finished,  he  ad- 
dressed another  and  somewhat  longer 
epistle  to  Lazarus  Stein  himself,  of  which 
latter  document  this  true  history  has  no 
record. 

We  perhaps  owe  an  apology  to  our  read- 
er for  inverting  in  our  narrative  the  ac- 
tual order  of  these  events.  It  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  natural  to  have 
preceded  the  account  of  Beecher's  recep- 
tion of  the  letter  by  the  circumstances  we 
have  just  detailed.  We  selected  the  pres- 
ent course,  however,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  that  continual  change  of  scene,  alike 
wearisome  to  him  who  reads  as  to  him  who 
writes  ;  and,  as  we  are  about  to  sojourn  in 
Mr.  Davis's  company  for  some  time  to 
come,  we  have  deferred  the  explanation  to 
a  time  when  it  should  form  part  of  a  reg- 
ular series  of  events.  Nor  are  we  sorry  at 
the  opportunity  of  asking  tiie  reader  to 
turn  once  again  to  that  brief  note,  and 
mark  its  contents.  Though  Davis  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Lord 
Lacking-ton's  days  were  numbered,  though 
he  felt  that,  at  any  moment,  some  chance 
rumor,  som-e  flying  report,  might  inform 
Beecher  what  great  change  was  about  to 
come  over  his  fortunes,  yet  tiiis  note  is 
written  in  all  the  seeming  carelessness  of  a 
gossiping  humor  :  he  gives  the  latest  news 
of  the  turf,  he  alludes  to  Beecher's  new 
entanglements  at  home,  to  his  own  newdy- 
discovered  martingale  for  the  play-table, 
trusting  to  the  one  line  about  "Benson's 
people  "  to  make  Beecher  hasten  away  from 
Aix,  and  from  the  chance  oi  hearing  that 
his  brother  was  hopelessly  ill.  While  Grog 
penned  these  lines  he  would  have  given — 
if  he  had  it — ten  thousand  pounds  that 
Beecher  was  beside  him.  Ay,  vvillingly 
had  he  given  it,  and  more  too,  that  Beecher 
might  be  where  no  voice  could  whisper  to 
'him  the  marvelous  change  that  any  mo- 
ment might  cause  in  his  destiny.  0  yc 
naturalists,  who  grow  poetical  over  the 
grub  and  the  butterfly,  what  is  there,  I 
ask  ye,  in  the  transformation  at  all  com- 
parable with  that  when  the  younger  broth- 
er, the  man  of  strait  and  small  fortune, 
springs  into  the  peer,  exchanging  a  life  of 
daily  vicissitudes,  cheap  dinners  and  duns, 
dubious  companionships  and  high  dis- 
counts, for  the  assured  existence,  the  state- 
ly banquets,  the  proud  friendships,  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  lord  ?  Li  a 
moment  he  soars  out  of  the  troubled  at- 
mosphere of  debts  and  disabilities,  and 
floats  into  the  balmy  region  whose  very  sor- 
rows never  wear  an  unbecoming  mourning. 


CJrog's  note  was  thus  a  small  specimen 
of  what  the  great  Talleyrand  used  to  call 
the  perfection  of  dispatch-writing,  "not 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  said  on  tiie 
subject,  but  simply  that  which  would  pro- 
duce the  effect  you  desired."  Having  sent 
off  this  to  Beecher,  he  then  telegraphed  to 
his  man  of  business,  Mr.  Peach,  to  ascer- 
tain at  Fordyce's  the  latest  accpunts  of 
Lord  Lacking-ton's  health,  and  answer  "by 
wire." 

It  was  far  into  the  night  when  Davis  be- 
took himself  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The 
complications  of  the  great  game  he  was 
playing  had  for  him  all  the  interest  of  the 
play-table.  The  kind  of  excitement  he 
gloried  in  was  to  find  himself  pitted  against 
others — wily,  subtle,  and  deep-scheming  as 
himself — to  see  some  great  stake  on  the 
board,  and  to  feel  that  it  must  be  the  ])rizc 
of  the  best  player.  With  the  gambler's 
superstition,  he  kept  constantly  combining 
events  Avith  dates  and  eras,  recalling  what 
of  good  or  ill-luck  had  marked  certain  pe- 
riods of  his  life.  He  asked  himself  if 
September  had  usually  been  a  fortunate 
month  ?  did  the  20th  imply  anything  ? 
what  influence  might  Holy  Paul  exert  over 
his  destiny  ?  was  he  merely  unlucky  him- 
self, or  did  he  bring  evil  fortune  upon 
others'?  If  he  suffered  himself  to  dwell 
upon  such  "  vain  auguries  "  as  these,  they 
still  exerted  little  other  sway  oyer  his 
mind  than  to  nerve  it  to  greater  efforts  ;  in 
fact,  he  consulted  these  signs  as  a  physician 
might  investigate  certain  symptoms,  which, 
if  not  of  moment  enough  to  call  for  special 
treatment,  were  yet  indicative  of  hidden 
mischief. 

His  gambling  experiences  had  given  him 
the  ready  tact,  by  a  mere  glance  around 
the  table,  to  recognize  those  with  whom 
the  real  struggle  should  be  waged  ;  to  de- 
tect, in  a  second,  the  deep  head,  the  crafty 
intelligence — that  marvelous  blending  of 
caution  with  rashness  that  make  tlui  game- 
ster ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  now  turned 
over  in  thought  each  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  mut- 
tered the  name  of  Davenport  Dunn  over 
and  oven  "  Could  we  only  '  hit  it  off  '  to- 
gether, what  a  game  might  we  not  play  !  " 
was  his  last  reflection  ere  he  fell  off  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

A   DISCUBSrVB  CONVERSATION. 

Davis   was    surprised,   and    something 
more,  as  he  entered  the    breakfast   room 
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the  next  morning  to  llnd  il)o  llev.  Paul 
Classon  alrccady  seated  at  the  table,  calmly 
arranging  certain  little  parallelograms  of 
bread  and  butter  and  sardines.  No  signs 
of  discoinfiLure  oi-  sliame  showed  them- 
selves in  that  calmly  benevolent  counte- 
nance. Indeed,  as  he  arose  and  extended 
his  hand,  there  was  an  air  of  bland  pro- 
tection in  the  gesture  perfectly  soothing. 

"  Yoit  came  back  in  a  pretty  state  last 
night,"  said  Davis,  roughly. 

** Overtaken,  Kit,  overtaken.  It  was  a 
piece  of  good  news  rather  than  the  grape 
juice  did  the  mischief.     As  the  poet  says, 

"  Good  tidings  flowed  upon  his  heart 
Like  a  sea  o'er  a  barren  shore, 
And  the  pleasant  waves  refreshed  the  spot 
So  parched  and  bleak  before." 

The  fact  is,  Kit,  yon  brought  me  luck. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  post-office,  I  saw  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Paul  Classon, 
announcing  that  I  had  not  been  accepted  as 
Chaplain  to  the  great  hydropathic  Insti- 
tution at  Como  !  and,  to  commemorate  the 
event,  I  celebrated  in  wine  the  triumphs  of 
water  !     You  got  the  letters  all  safely  ?" 

"■  Little  thanks  to  you  if  I  did  ;  nor  am 
1  yet  certain  how  many  may  have  dropped 
out  on  the  road." 

"  Stay — I  have  a  memorandum  here," 
said  Paul,  opening  his  little  note-book. 
*'  Four,  with  London  post-marks,  to 
Captain  Christopher ;  two  from  Brussels 
for  the  same  ;  a  large  packet  for  the  Hon. 
Annesley  Beecher.    'i'hat's  the  Avhole  list," 

"I  got  these!"  said  Grog,  gruffly;  but 
why.  might  I  ask,  could  you  not  have  kejot 
sober  till  you  got  back  here  ?" 

"He  who  dashes  his  enthusiasm  with 
caution,  waters  the  liquor  of  life.  How 
do  we  soar  above  the  common  ills  of  exist- 
ence save  by  yielding  to  those  glorious 
impulses  of  the  heart,  which  say,  '  Be 
happy  !' " 

"  Keep  the  sermon  for  the  cripples  at 
the  water  cure,"  said  Davis,  savagely. 
"  When  are  you  to  be  there  ?" 

'''  By  the  end  of  the  month.  I  men- 
tioned the  time  myself.  It  would  bo  as 
soon,  I  thought,  as  I  could  manage  to 
have  my  divinity  library  out  from  Eng- 
land." 

The  sly  drollery  of  his  eye  as  he  spoke, 
almost  extorted  a  half  smile  from  Davis. 

'*Let  me  see,"  muttered  Grog,  as  he 
arose  and  lighted  his  cigar,  "  We  are,  to- 
day, the  21st,  I  believe.  No,  you  can't  be 
there  so  early.  I  shall  need  you  some- 
where about  the  first  week  in  October  ;  it 
might  chance  to  be  earlier.     You  mustn't 


remain  hci-c,  however,  in  the  interval. 
You'll  have  to  find  some  place  in  the 
neigiiborbood,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  oft"." 

"  Thei'c's  Ilochst  on  the  Lahn,  a  plea- 
sant s))ot,  eighteen  miles  from  this." 

"  Ildchst  be  it ;  but,  mark  me,  no  more 
of  last  night's  doings." 

"  I  pledge  my  word,"  said  Paul,  solemnly. 
"  Need  I  say,  it  is  as  good  as  my  bond  ?" 

"About  tlie  same,  I  suspect;  but  I'll 
give  you  mine,  too,"  said  Davis  with  a  fierce 
energy.  "H"  by  any  low  dissij)ation  or  in- 
discretion of  yours,  you  thwart  the  plans 
I  am  engaged  in,  I'll  leave  you  to  starve  out 
the  rest  of  your  life  here." 

'  So  swear  we  all  as  liejjemen  true, 
So  swear  to  live  and  die  ! ' " 

cried  out  Paul,  with  a  most  theatrical  air 
in  voice  and  gesture. 

"You  know  a  little  of  everything,  I 
fancy,"  said  Davis,  in  a  more  good-humored 
tone.     '•  What  do  you  know  of  law  ?" 

"  Of  law  ?"  said  Paul,  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  dish  of  smoking  cutlets — "If  it 
be  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  false 
arrest, .forcible  possession,  battery,  or  f ra- 
dulent  bankruptcy,  I  am  indifferently  well- 
skilled.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  in  divorce 
cases,  separate  maintenance,  and  right  of 
guardianship.  Equity,  I  should  say,  is  my 
weak  point." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Davis,  with  a  grin, 
for  he  but  imperfectly  understood  the 
speech.  "  But  it  is  of  another  kind  of  law 
I'm  speaking.  What  do  you  know  about 
disputed  title  to  a  Peerage  ?  Have  you 
any  experience  in  such  cases?" 

"Yes;  I  have  ransacked  registries — 
rummaged  out  grave-stones  in  xny  time. 
I  very  nearly  burned  my  fingers,  too,  with 
a  baptismal  certificate  that  turned  out  to 
be — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — unauthentic  !" 

"  Y"ou  forged  it !  "  said  Grog,  gruffly. 

"They  disputed  its  correctness,  and 
possibly  with  some  grounds  for  their  opin- 
ion. Indeed,"  added  he,  carelessly,  "  it 
Avas  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
done,  and  it  was  slovenly — slovenly." 

"■  It  would  have  been  transportation  !" 
said  Davis,  gravely. 

''  With  hard  labor,"  added  Classon,  sip- 
ping his  tea. 

"At  all  events,  you  understand  some- 
thing of  these  sort  of  cases  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  been  concerned,  one  way 
or  another,  with  five.  They  are  interest- 
ing when  you  take  to  them  ;  there  are  sc 
many,  so  to  say,  surprises — always  some- 
thing turning  up  you  never  looked  for — 
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8oniGl)0(ly's  father  that  never  had  a  child — 
somebody's  mother  that  never  was  married. 
Then  i)eople  die — say  a  luuidred  and  fifty 
years  ago — and  no  proof  the  deatli  can  be 
made  out;  or  you  build  wonderfully  upon  an 
act  of  Parliament,  and  only  find  out  at  the 
last  hour  that  it  had  been  repealed.  These 
"traits  give  a  great  deal  of  excitement  to' the 
suit.  I  used  to  enjoy  them  much  when  I 
was  younger  ?"  And  Mr.  Classon  sighed 
as  if  he  had  been  calling  up  memories  of 
cricket-matches,  steeple-chases,or  the  polka 
— pleasures  that  advancing  years  had  rude- 
ly robbed  him  of. 

Davis  sat  deep  in  thought  for  some  time. 
Either  he  had  not  fnlly  made  up  his  mind 
to  open  an  unreserved  confidence  with  his 
reverened  friend,  or,  which  is  perhaps  as 
likely,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  as  might  enable  him  to  state  his 
case. 

''The  suits,  or  actions,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,"  said  he,  at  length,  ''always 
drag  on  for  years — don't  they  ?  " 

'•  Of  course  they  do  ;  the  lawyers  take 
care  of  that.  There  are  trials  at  bar,  com- 
missions, special  examinations  before  the 
Masters,  arguments  before  the  Peers,  ap- 
peals against  decisions  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  purse  of  the  litigants.  Like 
everything  else,  however,  in  this  world, 
they've  got  economy-struck.  I  remember 
the  time — it  was  the  Bancroft  case — they 
gave  me  five  guineas  a  day  and  traveling 
expenses  to  go  out  to  Ravenna  and  take 
the  deposition  of  an  old  Marchesa,  half- 
sister  of  the  Dowager,  and  now,  I  suppose, 
they'd  say  the  service  was  well  paid  with 
one-half.  Indeed,  I  may  say  I  had  as  good 
as  accepted  a  sort  of  engagement  to  go  out 
to  the  Crimea  and  examine  a  young  fellow 
whom  they  fancy  has  a  claim  to  a  Peerage, 
and  for  a  mere  trifle— fifteen  shillings  a 
day  and  expenses.  But  they  had  got  my 
passport  stopped  here,  and  I  couldn't  get 
away. " 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  claimant  ?" 

'•'  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  opening  his  note- 
book, "  Charles  Conway,  formerly  in  the 
11th  Hussars,  supposed  to  be  serving  as 
orderly  on  the  staff  of  General  La  Mar- 
mora. I  have  a  long  letter  of  instructions 
Froode  forwarded  me,  and  I  suspect  it  is  a 
strong  case  got  up  to  intimidate." 

'•  What  is  the  Peerage  sought  for?"  asked 
Davis,  with  an  assumed  inditference. 

"  I  can  tell  you  in  five  minutes  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,"  said 
Paul  rising.  "  The  papers  are  all  in  my 
writing  desk." 

"  Fetch  them,"  said  Davis,  as  he  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out. 


Classon  soon  re-entered  the  room  with  a 
large  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  There's  the  map  of  the  country  !  "  said 
he,  throwing  it  down  on  the  table."  "  What 
would  call  tlie  fair  odds  in  such  in  a  case, 
Kit — a  private  soldier's  chance  of  a  Peer- 
age that  has  been  undisturbed  since  Edward 
the  Third  ?" 

"  About  ten  thousand  to  one,  Pd  call  it." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  particularly  since 
Froode  is  in  it.  He  only  takes  up  these 
cases  to  make  a  compromise.  They're  al- 
ways 'settled.'  He's  a  wonderful  fellow 
to  sink  the  chamber  and  charge  the  mine, 
but  he  never  explodes — never  !  " 

"  So  that  Froode  can  always  be  squared, 
eh  ?"  asked  Davis. 

"Always."  Classon  now  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  letter,  and,  mumbling  the  lines 
half  aloud,  said,  "  'In  which  case  the  Con- 
ways  of  Abergeldy,  deriving  from  the  second 
son,  would  take  precedence  of  the  Beecher 
branch.'  The  case  is  this,"  added  he, 
aloud  :  "Viscount  Lackington's  Peerage 
was  united  to  the  estates  by  an  act  of 
Edward  ;  a  motion  for  a  repeal  of  this  was 
made  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  lost — some 
aver  the  reverse  ;  now  the  claimant,  Con- 
1  way,  relies  upon  the  original  act,  since  in 
I  pursuit  of  the  estates  he  invalidates  the 
:  title.  It's  a  case  to  extort  mone}',  and  a 
good  round  sum,  too.  Pd  say  Lord  Lack- 
ington  might  give  twenty  thousand  to  have 
all  papers  and  documents  of  the  claim  sur- 
rendered into  his  hands." 

"A  heavy  sum,  twenty  thousand,"  mut- 
tered Davis,  slowly. 

"So  it  is.  Kit ;  but  when  you  come  to 

tot  up  suits  at  Nisi  Prius,  suits  in  Equity, 

I  searches  at  the  Heralds'  Office,  and  hear- 

I  ings  before  the  lords, you'll  see  its  a  down- 

\  right  saving." 

'"  But  could  Lackington  afford  this  ? 
What  is  he  worth  ?  " 

' '  They  call  the  English  property  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  and  he  has  a  small  estate 
in  Ireland  besides.  In  fact,  it  is  out  of 
that  part  of  the  property  the  mischief  has 
come.  This  Conway's  claim  was  discov- 
ered in  some  old  country  house  there,  and 
Froode  is  only  partially  instructed  in  it." 

"And  now,  Paul,"  said  Davis,- slowl}^, 
"  if  you  got  a  commission  to  square  this 
here  affair  and  make  all  comfortable,  how 
would  you  go  about  it  ?  " 

'•  Acting  for  which  party,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
asked  Paul. 

"  I  mean  for  the  Lackingtons." 

"  Well,  there  are  two  ways.  I'd  send  for 
Froode,  and  say,  '  What's  the  lowest  figure 
for  the  whole  ?  '  or  I'd  despatch  a  trusty 
fellow  to  the  Crimea  to  watch  Conway,  and 
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see  wliat  appronclios  they  are  making  to 
him.  Of  course  tlicy'll  send  a  man  out 
there,  and  it  ouglitn't  to  bo  liard  to  act 
hold  of  him,  or,  if  not  liimself,  of  all  his 
papers  and  instructions." 

"That  looks  business-like,"  said  Grog, 
encouragingly. 

"After  all,  Kit,  these  things,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  are  only 
snaps  of  the  percussion-cap.  Thei'e's 
scarcely  a  Peerage  in  England  is  not  men- 
aced with  an  attempt  of  the  kind  ;  but 
such  is  the  intermarriage — such  the  close 
tie  of  affinity  between  them — they  stand 
manfully  to  the  fellow  in  possession.  They 
know  in  their  hearts,  if  once  they  let' the 
world  begin  to  pick  out  a  stone  here  or 
there,  the  whole  wall  may  come  tumbling 
down,  and  so  they  say,  '  Here's  one  of  us 
since  Henry  II. 's  time  going  to  be  displaced 
for  some  upstart  fellow  none  of  us  ever 
lieard  of.'  What  signifies  legitimacy  that 
dates  seven  centuries  back,  in  favor  of  one 
probably  a  shoemaker,  or  a  house-painter  ? 
They  won't  stand  that.  Kit,  and  reason- 
ably enough,  too.  I  suppose  you've  heard 
all  about  this  case  from  Beecher  ?" 

"Well,  I  have  heard  something  about 
it,"  said  Grog,  in  confusion,  for  the  sud- 
denness of  the  question  disconcerted  him, 
"  but  he  don't  care  about  it." 

"Very  likely  not.  If  Lackington  were 
to  have  a  son,  it  wouldn't  concern  him 
much." 

'•Not  alone  that,  but  he  doesn't  attach 
any  importance  to  the  claim  ;  he  says  it's 
all  got  up  to  extort  money." 

"  What  of  that  ?  When  a  highwayman 
stops  you  with  the  same  errand,  doesn't 
the  refusal  occasionally  provoke  him  to  use 
force  ?  I  know  very  few  things  so  hard  to 
deal  with  as  menaces  to  extort  money. 
Life  is,  after  all,  very  like  the  game  the 
Americans  call  ^  Poker,'  where  the  grand 
secret  is,  never  to  '  brag '  too  far  on  a  bad 
hand.  What  was  your  part  in  this  busi- 
ness. Kit  ?"  asked"  he,  after  a  brief  silence. 

"How  do  you  mean  by  my  part  ?"  re- 
joined Davis,  gruffly. 

"I  mean,  how  were  you  interested  ?  Do 
you  hold  any  of  Lackington's  paper? — 
have  you  got  any  claims  on  the  reversion  ? 
— in  a  word,  does  it  in  any  way  concern 
you  which  king  reigns  in  Israel  ?  " 

"  It  might,  or  it  might  not,"  said  Grog, 
dryly.  "  Now  for  a  question  to  you. 
Could  you  manage  to  get  employed  in  the 
affair — to  be  sent  out  after  this  Conway — 
or  is  it  too  late  ?  " 

"It  might,  or  it  might  not,"  said  Clas- 
son,  with  a  significant  imitation  of  the 
other's  tone  and   nuinner.     Davis    under- 


stood the  sarcasm  in  a  moment,  and  in  a 
voice  of  some  irritation,  said, 

"  Don't  you  try  to  come  the  whip-liand 
ovcM-  vie.  Holy  Paul.  If  there  be  anything 
to  do  in  this  matter,  it  is  /,  and  not  you, 
will  be  paymaster;  so  much  for  this,  so 
much  for  that — there's  the  terms  !  " 

",It  is  such  dealings  I  like  best,"  said 
Classen,  blandly.  "  Men  would  have  bene- 
fited lai'gcly  in  this  world  had  Pj-ol)ity  been 
parcelled  out  as  task-work  instead  of  being 
made  daily  labor." 

"  I  suspect  that  neither  you  nor  I  Avould 
have  had  much  employment  either  way,'* 
said  Davis,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "But 
come,  you  must  be  stirring.  You'll  have 
to  be  off  out  of  this  before  the  afternoon. 
The  Rhine  steamer  touches  at  Neuweid  at 
three,  and  I  expect  my  daughter  by  this 
boat.  I  don't  want  her  to  see  you  just  yet 
awhile,  Paul.  You'll  start  for  Hochst, 
put  up  at  the  inn  there,  and  communicate 
with  me  at  once,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
I'eckon  upon  you  when  needed.  It  were 
as  well,  too,  that  you'd  write  a  line  to 
Froode,  and  say,  that  on  second  thoughts 
that  expedition  to  the  Crimea  might  suit  ; 
explore  the  way,  in  fact,  and  let  me  know 
the  tiding.  As  to  terms,"  said  Grog — for 
the  other's  blank  look  expressed  hesitation 
— "if  /  sav,  'Go,'  you  shall  say,  'For 
what?'"- 

''  I  do  love  these  frank  and  open  deal- 
ings," said  Paul,  warmly. 

•'  Look  here,"  said  Davis,  as  the  other 
was  about  to  leave  the  room:  "old  Joe 
Moi'ris,  of  Mincing-lane,  made  his  fortune 
by  buying  up  all  the  forged  bills  of  ex- 
change he  could  lay  hands  on,  well  knoAv- 
ing  tliat  the  fellows  he  could  hang  or  trans- 
port any  day  Avould  be  trusty  allies.  Now, 
I  have  all  my  life  committed  every  cj'itical 
thing  to  somebody  or  other  that  no  other 
living  man  would  trust  with  a  sixpence. 
They  stood  to  me  as  I  stood  to  them,  and 
thev  know  why.  Need  I  tell  you  that 
why  ?  " 

'•  No  necessity  in  the  world  to  do  so," 
said  Paul,  blandly. 

"That's  enough,"  said  Davis.  "Come 
to  me  when  you're  ready,  and  I'll  have 
some  cash  for  you." 


CHAPTER  LXXL 


A   FAMILY   MEETING. 


Along  a  road  pleasantly  shaded  by  lin- 
den trees,  Davis  strolled  leisurely  that 
afternoon  to  meet  his  daughter.  It  was  a 
mellow,  autumnal  day — calm,   silent,  and 
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half  sombre — one  of  those  days  in  which 
the  tranquil  aspect  of  nature  has  an  in- 
fluence of  sad  but  soothing  import,  and 
even  the  least  meditative  miuds  are  led  to 
reflection.  Down  the  deep  valley,  where 
the  clear  trout  stream  eddied  along,  while 
the  leafy  chestnut-trees  threw  their 
shadows  over  the  water ;  over  the  rich 
pasture-lands,  where  the  spotted  cattle 
roamed  ;  high  up  the  blue  mountains, 
whose  snowy  summits  mingled  with  the 
clouds,  Davis  wandered  with  his  eyes,  and 
felt,  he  knew  not  why  or  how,  a  something 
of  calming,  subduing  eifect  upon  a  brain 
racked  with  many  a  scheme — wearied  with 
many  a  plot. 

As  he  gazed  down  upon  that  fair  scene 
Avhere  form  and  color  and  odor  were 
blended  into  one  beauteous  whole,  a  strug- 
gling effort  of  fancy  sent  through  his 
mind  the  question,  ''  Is  this,  after  all,  the 
real  prize  of  life  ?  Is  this  peaceful  exist- 
ence worth  all  the  triumphs  that  we  strive 
and  fight  for?''  And  then  came  the 
thought,  "Could  this  be  lasting,  Avhat 
would  a  nature  like  mine  become,  thus  left 
in  rust  and  disuse  ?  Could  I  live  ?  or 
should  I  enjoy  life  without  that  eternal 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  my  fellow-men, 
on  which  skill  and  ready  wit  are  exer- 
cised ?"  He  pondered  long  over  this 
notion,  nor  could  he  satisfy  himself  with 
any  conclusion. 

He  thought  he  could  remember  a  time 
when  he  would  thoroughly  have  liked  all 
this — when  he  could  have  taken  leave  of 
the  busy  world  without  one  regret,  and 
made  the  great  race  of  life  a  mere  "  walk 
over  ; "  and  now  that  he  had  tasted  the  poi- 
sonous fascination  of  that  combat,  where 
man  is  pitted  against  man,  and  where  even 
the  lust  of  gain  is  less  stimulating  than  a 
deadly  sense  of  jealous  rivalry,  it  was  too 
late — too  late  !  How  strange,  too,  did  it 
seem  to  him,  as  he  looked  back  upon  his 
wild  and  stormy  life,  with  all  itspei'ils  and 
all  its  vicissitudes,  to  think  that  an  exist- 
ence so  calm,  so  uneventful,  and  so  safe, 
could  yet  be  had — that  a  region  existed 
where  craft  could  find  no  exercise,  where 
subtlety  might  be  in  disuse  !  It  was  to 
him  like  a  haven  that  he  was  rejoiced  to 
know — a  harbor  whose  refuge,  some  one 
day  or  other,  he  would  search  out ;  but 
there  was  yet  one  voyage  to  make — one 
grand  venture — which,  if  successful,  would 
be  the  crowning  fortune  of  his  life  ! 

The  sharp  crack  crack  of  a  postillion's 
whip  started  him  from  his  musings,  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  a  post-carriage  ap- 
proaching at  full  speed.  He  waved  his  hat 
as  the  carriao^e  came  near  for  the  men  to 


draw  up,  and  the  next  moment  Lizzy 
Davis  was  in  her  father's  arms.  He  kissed 
her  twice,  and  then,  holding  her  back, 
gazed  with  proud  delight  at  her  beautiful 
features,  never  more  striking  than  in  that 
moment  of  joyful  meeting. 

"How  well  you  are  looking,  Lizzie!" 
said  he,  with  a  thick  utterance. 

''  And  you,  too,  dear  papa,"  said  she, 
caressingly.  "This  quiet  rural  life  seems 
to  have  agreed  wonderfully  with  you.  I 
declare  you  look  five  years  younger  for  it, 
does  he  not,  Mr.  Beecher  ?  " 

"Ah,  Beecher,  how  are  you?"  cried 
Davis,  warmly  shaking  the  other's  hand. 
"  This  is  jolly,  to  be  all  together  again," 
said  he,  as,  drawing  his  daughter's  arm 
within  his  own,  and  taking  Beecher  on  the 
other  side,  he  told  the  postillions  to  move 
forward,  while  they  would  find  their  way  on 
foot." 

"  How  did  you  ever  hit  upon  this  spot  ?" 
asked  Beecher;  "  we  couldn't  find  it  on 
the  map." 

'"  I  came  through  here  some  four-and- 
twenty  years  jigo,  and  I  never  forget  a 
place,  nor  a  countenance.  I  thought  at 
the  time  it  might  suit  me,  some  one  day  or 
other,  to  remember,  and  you  see  I  was 
right.  You  are  grown  fatter,  Lizzy  ;.  at 
least  I  fancy  so.  But  come,  tell  me  about 
your  life  at  Aix — was  it  pleasant  ?  was  the 
place  gay  ?  " 

"It  was  charming,  papa  !  "  cried  she,  in 
ecstasy  ;  "  had  you  only  been  Avith  us,  I 
could  not  have  come  away.  Such  delight- 
ful rides  and  drives,  beautiful  environs,  and 
then  the  Cursaal  of  an  evening,  with  all  its 
odd  people — not  that  my  guardian,  here, 
fancied  so  much  my  laughing  at  them." 

"  Well,  you  didn't  place  much  restraint 
upon  yourself,  I  must  say. " 

"  I  was  reserved  even  to  prudery ;  I  was 
the  caricature  of  Anglo-Saxon  propriety," 
said  she,  with  affected  austerity. 

"  And  what  did  they  think  of  you,  eh  ?  " 
asked  Davis,  trying  to  subdue  the  pride 
that  would,  in  spite  of  him,  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

"  I  was  the  belle  of  the  season.  I  assure 
you  it  is  perfectly  true  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  Lizzy " 

"  Well,  ask  Mr.  Beecher.  Be  honest  now, 
and  confess  frankly,  were  you  not  sulky  at 
driving  out  with  me  the  way  the  people 
stared  ?  Didn't  you  complain  that  you 
never  expected  to  come  home  from  the  play 
without  a  duel,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
on  your  hands  ?  Did  you  not  induce  me  to 
ruin  my  toilette  just  to  escape  what  you  so 
dehcately  called  'our  notoriety?"  Oh, 
wretched  man  !  what  triumphs  did  I  not 
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relinquisli  out  of  eorni)]iaiicc  to  your  tasle 
for  obscurity  !  " 

"  By  Jove  !  we  divided  pul)lio  iittenlioii 
witli  Ferouk  Kh.iu  iind  his  wives.  I  don't 
see  that  my  taste  fur  obscurity  oblaiued 
any  brilliant  success." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  Idnck  ingrati- 
tude !"  cried  she,  in  mock  indignation. 
'•'  I  assure  you,  pa,  I  Avas  a  martyi-  to  liis 
English  notions,  \v\\\c'[\.  to mc,  seem  to  have 
liad  tlieir  origin  in  Constantinople." 

"Poor  Beechcr!"  said  Davis,  laugh- 
ingly. , 

"  Poor  Beecher,  no,  but  huppy  I^cccher. 
envied  by  thousands.  Not,  indeed,"  added 
she,  with  a  smile,  "that  his  appearance  at 
this  moment  suggests  any  ti'iumphant  sat- 
isfaction. Oh,  papa,  you  should  have  seen 
him  Avhen  tlie  Russian  Prince  Ezerboffsky 
asked  me  to  dance,  or  when  the  Archduke 
Albrecht  offered  me  his  horses  ;  or,  better 
still,  the  evening  the  Margrave  lighted  up 
his  conservatory  just  to  let  me  see  it." 

"  Your  guardianship  had  its  anxieties,  I 
perceive,"  said  Davis,  dryly. 

'*1  think  it  had,"  said  Beeclier,  sighing. 
"There  were  times  I'd  bave  given  five 
thousand,  if  I  had  it,  that  she  luid  been 
safe  under  your  own  charge." 

""  My  dear  fellow,  Pd  have  given  fifty," 
said  Davis,  "  if  I  didn't  know  she  Avas  just 
in  as  good  bands  as  my  OAvn."  There  Avas 
a  racy  heartiness  in  this  speecli  that  thrilled 
througli  Beecher's  beart,  and  be  jcould 
scarcely  credit  his  ears  that  it  Avas  Grog 
si)oke  it. .  ''Ay,  Beecher,"  added  he,  as  he 
drew  the  other's  arm  closer  to  liis  side, 
"  there  was  just  one  man — one  single  man 
in  Europe — I'd  have  trusted  Avitb  the 
charge." 

"Really,  gentlemen,"  said  Lizzy,  Avith  a 
malicious  sparkle  of  the  eye,  "  I  am  lost  in 
my  conjectures  whether  I  am  to  regard 
myself  as  a  sort  of  human  Koo-i-noor — a 
priceless  treasure — or  something  so  very 
difficult  to  guard,  so  perilous  to  protect, 
as  can  scarcely  can  be  accounted  a  fiattery. 
Say,  I  entreat  of  you,  to  Avhich  category 
do  I  belong  ?  " 

"  A  little  to  each,  I  sbould  say — eh, 
Beecher  ?"  cried  Grog,  laughingly. 

"  Oh,  don't  appeal  to  liini,  papa.  He 
only  wants  to  vaunt  bis  heroism  the  higher, 
because  the  fortress  he  guarded  Avas  so  easy 
of  assault  !  " 

Beecher  Avas  ill  fitted  to  engage  in  such 
an  encounter,  and  stammered  out  some 
common  place  apology  for  his  OAvn  seeming 
want  of  gallantry. 

"  She's  too  mucb  for  us,  Beecher — too 
much  for  us.  It's  a  pace  we  can't  keep 
up,"  muttered  Grog  in   the   other's   ear. 


And  Beecher  nodded  a  ready  assent  to  the 
speech. 

"  Well,"  said  Lizzy,  gaily,  "  now  that 
your  anxieties  arc  avcH  over,  I  do  entreat 
of  yon  to  unbend  a  little,  and  let  us  see  the 
lively,  light-hearted  Mr.  Annesley  l^eecher, 
of  whose  pleasant  Avays  I  have  beard  so 
much." 

"  I  used  to  be  light-hearted  enougb, 
once,  eh,  Davis?"  said  Beecher  Avith  a 
sigh.  "When  you  saAV  me  first  at  the 
Derby — of  let  me  see,  I  don't  remember 
the  year,  but  it  Avas  Avhen  Danby's  mare 
Petrilla  Avon— with  eighteen  to  one  'given 
and  taken'  against  her,  the  day  of  the  race 
— Brown  Davy,  the  favorite,  coming  in  a 
bad  third — he  died  the  same  night." 

"  Was  he  '  nobbled  ?  '"  asked  Lizzy,  dr3-ly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Grog, 
gruffiy.   "Where  did  you  learn  that  word  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  strong  in  your  choice 
vocabularv,"  said  she,  laughingly;  "and 
you  are  ;  )t  to  fancy  that  in  the  dissipations 
of  Aix  I  have  foi'gotten  the  cares  of  my 
education.  My  guardian  there  set  me  a 
task  every  morning — a  page  of  Burke's 
Peerage  and  a  column  of  the  Racing  Cal- 
endar ;  and  for  the  ninth  Baron  of  Fitz- 
foodle,  or  the  fifteen  tliAvinner  of  thcDiddles- 
Avorth,  you  may  call  on  mo  at  a  moment." 

The  angry  sbadoAV  on  Davis's  brow 
gradually  faded  aAvay,  and  be  laugbed  a 
real,  honest,  and  good-humored  laugh. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  Count,  Liz- 
zy ?  "  asked  be  next.  "  There  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  Avasn't  be  ?  " 

"  There  was  the  ease  and  the  self-posses- 
sion of  good  breeding  Avithout  the  manners. 
Ho  was  amusing  from  bis  own  self-content, 
and  a  sort  of  latent  impression  that  he  was 
taking  you  in,  and  Avhen  one  got  tired  of 
that,  he  became  doAvnright  stupid." 

"True  as  a  book,  every  word  of  it!" 
cried  Beecher,  in  hearty  gratitude,  for  he 
detested  the  man,  and  was  envious  of  his 
small  accomplishments. 

"  His  little  caressing  ways,  too,  ceased 
to  be  flatteries,  Avhen  you  saAV  that,  like  the 
che;ip  bonbons  scattered  at  a  carnival,  they 
Avere  made  for  the  million." 

"  Hit  him  again,  be  hasn't  got  no 
friends  ! "  said  Beecher,  Avitli  an  assumed 
slang  in  his  tone. 

"  But  worst  of  all  Avas  that  mockery  of 
good-nature — a  false  air  of  kindliness  about 
him.  It  Avas  a  spurious  coinage,  so  cleverly 
devised  that  you  look  at  every  good  guinea 
afterwards  Avith  distrust." 

"  How  she  knows  bim — liOAV  she  reads 
him  ! "  cried  Davis,  in  delight. 

"He  Avas  very  large  print,  papa,"  said 
she,  smiling.     ' 
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"■  Confound  mo  !  "  cried  Bceclier,  "  if  I 
didn't  think  you  liked  him,  you  used  to 
receive  him  so  graciously  ;  and  I'll  wager  lie 
thinks  himself  a  prime  favorite  with  you." 

"  So  he  ma}',  if  it  give  him  any  pleas- 
ure," said  she,  with  a  careless  laugh. 

Davis  marked  the  expression  of  Beecher's 
face  as  she  said  these  words  ;  he  saw  how 
that  distrustful  nature  was  alarmed,  and 
he  hastened  to  repair  the  mischief. 

"  I  am  sure  you  never  affected  to  feel 
any  regard  for  him,  Lizzy  ?"  said  Davis. 

"  Regard  for  him  !  "  said  she,  liaughtily  ; 
'*  I  should  think  not!  Such  people  as  he 
are  like  the  hired  horses  that  every  one 
uses,  and  only  ask  that  they  should  serve 
for  the  day  they  have  taken  them." 

"There,  Beccher,"  said  Davis,  with  a 
laugh.  "I  sincerely  hope  she's  not  going 
to  discuss  your  character  or  rnine." 

"By  Jove!  T  hope  not."  And  in  the 
tone  in  which  Beecher  uttered  this  there 
there  was  an  earnestness  that  made  the 
other  laugh  heartily. 

"  Well,  here  we  are.  This  is  your  home 
for  the  present,"  said  Davis,  as  he  welcomed 
them  to  the  little  inn,  whose  household 
were  all  marshalled  to  receive  them  with 
fitting  deference. 

The  arrangements  within  doors  wore 
even  better  than  the  picturesque  exterior 
promised,  and  when  Lizzy  came  down  to 
dinner  she  was  in  raptures  about  her  room, 
its  neatness  even  to  elegance,  and  glorious 
views  that  opened  before  the  windows. 

"  I'm  splendidly  lodged,  too,"  said 
Beecher;  "and  they  have  given  me  a 
dressing-room,  with  a  little  winding  stair 
to  the  river,  and  a  bath  in  the  natural 
rock.     It  is  downright  luxury,  all  this." 

Davis  smiled  contentedly  as  he  listened. 
For  days  past  had  he  been  busied  with 
these  preparations,  determined  to  make 
the  spot  appear  in  all  its  most  favorable 
colors.  Let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  his  cares  met  a  full  success.  Flowers 
abounded  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  per- 
fumed air,  made  to  seem  tremulous  by  the 
sounds  of  falling  water,  was  inexpressibly 
calming  after  the  journey.  The  dinner, 
too,  would  have  done  honor  to  a  more  pre- 
tentious "hostel  ;  "  and  the  Steinberger,  a 
cabinet  wine,  tliat  the  host  would  not  part 
with  except  for  "love  as  well  as  money," 
was  perfection.  Better  than  all  these — 
better  than  the  fresh  trout  with  its  gold 
and  azure  speckles — better  than  the  deli- 
cate Rehbraten  with  its  luscious  sauce — 
better  than  the  red  partridges  in  their  bed 
of  truffles,  and  a  dessert  whose  grapes 
rivalled  those  of  Fontaiuebleau, — better,  I 
say,  than  all,  was  the  happy  temper  of  the 


hour  !  Never  were  three  people  more  dis- 
posed for  enjoyment.  To  Lizzy,  it  was 
the  oft  dreamed-of  home,  the  quiet  repose 
of  a  spot  surrounded  with  all  the  charm  of 
scenery,  coming,  too,  just  as  the  dissipa- 
tions of  gaiety  had  begun  to  weary  and 
pall  upon  her.  To  Beecher,  it  was  the 
first  moment  of  all  his  life  in  which  he 
tasted  peace.  Here  Avere  neither  duns  nor 
bailiffs.  It  was  a  Paradise  Avhere  no  writ 
had  ever  wandered,  nor  the  word  "out- 
lawry" had  ever  been  uttei'cd.  As  for 
Davis,  if  ho  had  not  actually  won  his  game, 
he  held  in  liis  hand  the  trump  card  that  he 
knew  must  gain  it.  What  signified,  now, 
a  day  or  even  a  week  more  or  less  ;  the 
labor  of  his  long  ambition  was  all  but  com- 
pleted, and  he  saw  the  goal  reached  that 
he  had  striven  for  years  to  attain. 

Nor  were  they  less  pleased  with  each 
other.  .  Never  h. ad  Lizzy  seemed  to  Beech- 
er's eyes  more  fascinating  than  now.  In 
all  the  blaze  of  full  dress  she  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  in  that  simple  muslin, 
with  the  sky-blue  ribbon  in  her  glossy  hair, 
and  the  bouquet  of  moss  roses  coquettishly 
placed  above  her  ear,  for — I  mention  it 
out  of  accuracy — she  wore  her  hair  drawn 
back,  as  was  the  mode  about  a  centur}^  ago, 
and  was  somewhat  ingenious  in  her  imita- 
tion of  that  mock-shepherdess  "coiffure" 
so  popular  Avith  fine  ladies  of  that  time. 
She  Avould  have  ventured  on  a  "patch  "  if 
it  were  not  out  of  fear  for  her  father  ;  not, 
indeed,  that  the  delicate  fairness  of  her 
skin,  or  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes, 
needed  the  slightest  aid  from  art.  Was  it 
with  some  eye  to  keeping  a  toilette  that 
she  Avore  a  profusion  of  rings,  many  of 
great  price  and  beauty  ?  I  know  not  her 
secret  ;  if  I  did,  I  should  assuredly  tell  it, 
for  I  suspect  none  of  her  coquetries  Avere 
without  their  significance.  To  complete" 
Beecher's  satisfaction,  Davis  was  in  a  mood 
of  good  humor,  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Not  a  Avord  of  contradiction — not 
one  syllable  of  disparagement  fell  from  his 
lips,  that  Beecher  usually  watched  with  an 
almost  childish  terror,  dreading  reproof  at 
every  moment,  and  not  being  over  certain 
when  his  opinions  Avould  pass  Avithout  a 
censure.  Instead  of  this,  Grog  Avas  con- 
cilating  even  to  gentleness,  constantly  re- 
ferred to  Beecher  what  he  thought  of  this 
or  that,  and  even  deferred  to  his  better 
judgment  on  points  whereon  he  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  more  conversant. 
Much  valued  readei",  has  it  ever  been  your 
fortune  in  life  to  have  had  your  opinions 
on  law  blandly  approved  of  by  ex-chan- 
cello)-,  your  notions  of  medicine  courteously 
confirmed   by  a  great   physician,  or  your 
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naval  tudes  endorsed  l)y  an  admiral  o[  the 
fleet  ?  If  so,  you  can  .fully  a-i)])reciate  the 
ecstasy  of  Annesley  lieecher  as  he  found  all 
Ills  experiences  of  the  sporting  world  cor- 
roborated by  the  "Court  above."  This 
was  the  gold  medal  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
for  years — this  the  great  prize  of  all  his 
life  ;  and  now  he  had  won  it,  and  he  was 
really  a  "sharp  fellow."  There  is  an  in- 
tense delight  in  the  thought  of  having 
realized  a  dream  of  ambition,  of  which, 
Avhile  our  hearts  gave  us  the  assurance  of 
success,  the  world  at  large  only  scoffed  at 
our  attempting.  To  be  able  to  say,  "  Yes, 
here  I  am,  despite  all  your  forebodings  and 
all  your  pi'edictions — I  knew  it  was  '  in 
me  ! '  "  is  a  very  proud  thing,  and  such  a 
moment  of  vaingloriousness  is  pardonable 
enough. 

How  enjoyable  at  such  a  moment  of 
triumph  was  it  to  hear  Lizzy  sing  and  play, 
making  that  miserable  old  piano  discourse 
in  a  guise  it  had  never  dreamed  of  !  She 
was  in  one  of  those  moods  wherein  she 
blended  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  with 
dashes  of  quaint  humor  ;  now,  breathing 
forth  a  melody  of  Spohr's  in  accents  of 
thrilling  pathos,  now,  hitting  off  in  impro- 
vised doggrel  a  description  of  Aix  and  its 
company,  with  mimicries  of  their  voice  and 
manner  irresistibly  droll.  In  these  imita- 
tions the  Count,  and  even  Beecher  him- 
self, figured,  till  Grog,  fairly  worn  out 
with  laughter,  had  to  entreat  her  to  desist. 

As  for  Beecher,  he  was  a  good-tempered 
fellow,  and  the  little  raillery  at  himself 
took  nothing  from  the  pleasure  of  the  de- 
scription, and  he  laughed  in  ready  ac- 
knowledgment of  many  a  little  trait  of  his 
own  manner  that  he  never  suspected  could 
have  been  detected  by  another. 

"  Ain't  she  wonderful — ain't  she  wonder- 
ful!" exclaimed  Grog,  as  she  strolled  out 
into  the  garden,  and  left  them  alone  to- 
gether. 

"  What  I  can't  make  out  is,  she  has  no 
blank  days,"  said  Beecher.  ''  She  was  just 
as  you  saw  her  there,  the  whole  time  we 
were  at  Aix  ;  and  while  she's  rattling  away 
at  the  piano,  and  going  on  with  all  manner 
of  fun,  just  ask  her  a  serious  question — I 
don't  care  about  what — and  she'll  answer 
you  as  if  she  had  been  thinking  of  nothing 
else  for  the  whole  day  before." 

"  Had  she  been  born  in  your  rank  of  life, 
Beecher,  where  would  she  be  now — tell  me 
that  ?"  said  Davis;  and  there  was  an  al- 
most fierce  energy  in  the  words  as  he  spoke 
them. 

"  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,"  cried  Beech- 
er, in  a  transport  of  delight,  "there's  no 
rank  too  high  for  her  this  minute." 


'  •' Well  said,  boy— well  said,"  exclaimed 
1  Davis,  warmly;  "  and  here's  to  her  health." 
I  "That  generous  toast  and  cheer  must 
have  been  in  honor  of  myself,"  said  Lizzy, 
j  peeping  in  at  the  window;  "  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment I  beg  to  invite  you  both  to  tea." 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

A   SAUNTER   BY   MOONLIGHT. 

Lizzy  Davis  had  retired  to  her  room, 
somewhat  weary  after  the  day's  journey, 
not  altogether  unexcited  by  her  meeting 
with  her  father.  How  was  it  that  there 
was  a  gentleness,  almost  a  tenderness  in  his 
manner  she  had  never  known  before?  The 
short,  stei'u  address,  the  abrupt  question, 
the  stare  i)iercing  and  defiant  of  one  who 
seemed  ever  to  distrust  what  he  heard, 
were  all  replaced  by  a  tone  of  quiet  and 
easy  confidence,  and  a  look  that  bespoke 
perfect  truthfulness. 

"  Have  I  only  seen  him  hitherto  in  mo- 
ments of  trial  and  excitement  ?  are  these 
the  real  traits  of  his  nature  ?  is  it  the  hard 
conflict  of  life  calls  forth  the  sterner  fea- 
tures of  his  character  ?  and  might  he,  in 
happier  circumstances,  be  ever  kind  and 
confiding,  as  I  see  him  now  ?"  What  a 
thrill  of  ecstasy  did  the  thought  impart! 
What  a  realization  of  the  home  she  had 
often  dreamed  of  !  "  He  mistakes  me,  too," 
said  she  aloud,  "  if  he  fancies  that  my 
heart  is  set  upon  some  high  ambition.  A. 
life  of  quiet  obscurity,  in  some  spot  peace- 
ful and  unknown  as  this,  would  suffice  for 
all  my  wishes.  I  want  no  triumphs — I 
covet  no  rivalries."  A  glance  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  at  this  moment,  sent  the  deep 
color  to  her  cheek,  and  she  blushed  deep- 
ly. Was  it  that  those  bright,  flashing 
eyes,  that  fair  and  haughty  brow,  and  those 
lips  tremulous  with  proud  significance, 
gave  a  denial  to  these  words  ?  Indeed,  it 
seemed  as  much,  for  she  quickly  added, 
"Not  that  I  would  fly  the  field,  or  inglori- 

onsly  escape  the  struggle Who's  there  ?" 

cried  she,  quickly,  as  a  low  tap  came  to  the 
door. 

"  It  is  I,  Lizzy.  I  heard  you  still  mov- 
ing about,  and  I  thought  I'd  propose  half 
an  hour's  stroll  in  the  moonlight  before 
bed.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  papa," 
cried  she,  opening  the  door  at  once. 

"Throw  a  shawl  across  your  shoulders, 
child,"  said  he ;  "  the  air  is  not  always 
free  from  moisture.  We'll  go  along  by 
the  riverside." 
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A  bright  moon  in  a  sky  witlionfc  a  cloud 
lit  up  the  landscape,  and  by  the  strongly- 
marked  contrast  of  light  and  sliadow  im- 
parted a  most  striking  effect  to  scene  wild, 
broken,  and  irregular.  Fantastically  shaped 
rocks  broke  the  current  of  the  stream  ;  at 
every  moment  gnarled  and  twisted  I'oots 
straggled  along  the  slielving  l)anks,  and  in 
the  uncertain  light  assumed  goblin  shapes 
and  forms,  the  plashing  stream,  as  it 
rushed,  by  appearing  to  give  motion  to  the 
objects  around.  Nor  was  the  semlanceb 
all  unreal,  for  here  and  there  a  pliant 
branch  rose  and  fell  on  the  surging  water 
like  the  arm  of  some  drowning  swimmer. 

The  father  and  daughter  Avalked  along 
for  some  time  in  utter  silence,  the  thoughts 
of  each  filled  with  the  scene  before  them. 
Lizzy  fancied  it  was  a  conflict  of  river 
gods — some  great  Titanic  war,  where  angry 
giants  were  the  combatants  ;  or,  again,  as 
fairer  forms  succeeded,  they  seemed  a  group 
of  nymphs  bathing  in  the  soft  moonlight. 
As  for  Grog,  it  reminded  him  of  a  row  at 
Ascot,  where  the  swell-mob  smashed  the 
police  ;  and  so  strikingly  did  it  call  up  the 
memory  of  the  event,  that  he  laughed 
aloud,  and  heartily. 

''Do  tell  me  what  you  are  laughing  at, 
pa,"  said  she,  entreatingly. 

''It  was  somethinor  that  I  saw  lonof  ago 
— something  I  was  reminded  of  by  those 
trees  yonder,  bobbing  up  and  down  with 
the  current." 

"But  what  was  it?"  asked  she,  more 
eagerly  ;  for  even  yet  the  memory  kept  him 
laughing. 

"  Nothing  that  could  interest  you,  girl," 
said  he  bluntly  ;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  rudeness  of  his  speech,  he  added, 
"  though  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life, 
Lizzy,  there's  but  litlle  of  it  I  could  recall 
for  either  your  benefit  or  instruction." 

**  Lizzy  was  silent ;  she  wished  him  to 
speak  on,  but  did  not  choose  to  question 
him.  Strangely  enough,  too,  though  he 
shunned  the  theme,  he  had  been  glad  if 
she  had  led  him  on  to  talk  of  it. 

After  a  long  pause  he  sighed  heavily, 
and  said,  "I  suppose  everyone,  if  truth 
were  told,  would  have  rather  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  of  the  world  when  he  comes  to  my 
age.  It  don't  improve  upon  acquaintance, 
I  promise  you.  Not  tlmt  I  want  to  dis- 
courage you  about  it,  my  girl.  You'll  come 
to  my  way  of  thinking  one  of  these  days, 
and  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough." 

"And  have  you  really  found  men  so  false 
and  worthless  as  you  say  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  yon  in  one  word  the  whole 
story,  Lizzy.  The  fellows  that  are  born 
to  a  good  station  and  good  property  are 


all  fair  and  lionest,  if  they  like  it  ;  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  be  rogues,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not." 

"  This  is  a  very  disenchanting  picture 
you  put  before  me." 

"  Ilero's  how  it  is,  girl,"  said  he.  warm- 
ing with  his  subject.  "Ev(.'ry  man  in  the 
world  is  a  gambler;  let  him  rail  against 
dice,  racing,  cards,  or  billiards,  he  has  a 
a  game  of  his  OAvn  in  his  heart,  and  he's 
playing  for  a  seiit  in  the  cabinet,  a  place 
in  the  colonies,  a  bishopric,  or  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  The  difference  is, 
merely,  that  your  regular  play-man  admits 
chance  into  his  calculations,  tlie  other  fel- 
lows don't ;  they  pit  pure  skill  against  the 
table,  and  trust  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
game." 

She  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  speak. 

"And  the  women  are  the  same,"  re- 
sumed he  ;  "some  scheming  to  get  their 
husbands  high  office,  some  intriguing  for 
honors  or  Court  favor — all  of  them  ready 
to  do  a  sharp  thing — to  make  a  hit  on  the 
stock  exchange." 

"  And  are  there  none  above  these  mea:i 
and  petty  subterfuges?"  cried  she  in- 
dignantly. 

"Yes;  the  few  I  have  told  you — they 
who  come  into  the  world  to  claim  the 
stakes.  They  can  afford  to  be  high- 
minded,  and  generous,  and  noble  hearted, 
as  much  as  they  please.  They  are  booked 
'all  right,'  and  need  never  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  race  ;  and  that  is  the  real 
reason,  girl,  why  these  men  have  an  ascend- 
ancy over  all  others.  They  are  not  driven 
to  scramble  for  a  place — they  have  no 
struggles  to  encounter — the  crowd  makes 
way  for  them  as  they  want  to  pass  ;  and  if 
they  liave  anything  good,  ay,  or  even  good- 
looking,  about  them,  what  credit  don't 
they  get  for  it." 

"But  surely  there  must  be  many  a  lowly 
w^alk  where  a  man  with  contentment  can 
maintain  himself  honorably,  and  oven 
proudly  ?" 

"I  don't  know  of  them,  if  there  be." 
said  Davis,  sulkily.  "  Lawyers,  jiarsons, 
merchants,  are  all,  I  fancy,  pretty  much' 
alike — all  on  'the  dodge.'" 

"And  Beecher — poor  Beecher?"  broke 
in  Lizzy.  And  there  was  a  blended  pity 
and  tenderness  in  the  tone  that  made  it 
very  difficult  to  say  what  her  questions 
really  implied. 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  poor  Beecher  ?" 
asked  he,  quickly.  "  He  ain't  so  poor  in 
one  sense  of  the  word." 

"  It  was  in  no  allusion  to  his  fortune  I 
spoke.  I  was  thinking  of  him  solely  with 
reference  to  his  character." 
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"And  lie  is  poor  Bccclier,  is  lie,  thou?'' 
asked  Dtivis,  half  sternly. 

If  she  did  not  reply,  it  was  rather  in 
the  fear  of  offending  her  father,  whose 
manner,  so  suddenly  changing,  apprised 
her  of  an  interest  in  the  subject  she  had 
never  suspected. 

"Look  here,  Lizzy,"  said  he,  drawing 
lier  arm  more  closely  to  his  side,  while  he 
bespoke  her  attention;  **'men  born  in 
Beecher's  class  don't  need  to  be  clever, 
they  have  no  necessity  for  the  wiles,  and 
schemes,  and  subtleties,  that — that  fellows 
like  myself,  in  short,  must  i)ractise.  What 
they  want  is  good  address,  pleasing  man- 
ners— all  the  better  if  they  he  good  look- 
ing. It  don't  require  genius  to  write  a 
cheque  on  one's  banker  ;  there  is  no  great 
talent  needed  to  say  '  Yes,'  or  ^Tso,'  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  world — I  mean 
their  own  world — likes  them  all  the  more 
if  they  haven't  got  great  abilities.  Now 
Beecher  is  just  the  fellow  to  suit  them." 

"He  is  not  a  peer,  surely?"  asked  she, 
hastily. 

'•'No,  he  ain't  yet,  hut  he  may  be  one 
any  day.  He  is  as  sure  of  the  peerage  as — 
I  am  not  !  and  then,  poor  Beecher — as  you 
called  him  a  while  ago — becomes  the  Lord 
Viscount  Lackington,  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen thousand  a  year!  I  tell  yon,  gii-1, 
that  of  all  the  trades  men  follow,  the  very 
best,  to  enjoy  life,  is  to  be  an  English 
Lord  with  a  good  fortune." 

"And  is  it  true,  as  I  have  read,"  asked 
Lizzy,  '-that  'this  high  station,  so  fenced 
around  by  privileges,  is  a  prize  open  to  all 
who  have  talent  or  ability  to  deserve  it  ? 
That  men  of  humble  origin,  if  they  be 
gifted  with  high  qualities,  and  devote  them 
ardently  to  their  country's  service,  are 
adopted  from  time  to  time  into  that  noble 
brotherhood?" 

"  All  rubbish  ;  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.     It's  a  flam  and  a  humbug — a  fiction 
like  the  old  story  about  an  Englishman's 
house  being  his  castle,  or  that  balderdash, 
'no  man  need  criminate  himself.'    They're] 
always  inventing  'wise  saws'  like  these  in  I 
England,  and  they  get  abroad  and  are  be- 
lieved   at  last,  just    by  dint  of  repeating. 
Here's  the  true  state  of  the  case,"  said  he,  i 
coming  suddenly  to  a  halt,  and  speaking  | 
with  greater   emphasis.     "Here  I   stand, 
Christopher  Davis,  with  as  much  wit  un- 
der the  crown  of  my  hat  as  any  noble  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  and  I  might  just  as  well 
try  to  turn  myself  into  a  horse  and  be  first 
favorite  for  the  Oaks,  as  attempt  to  become 
a  peer   of   Great    Britain.     It   ain't  to  be 
done,  girl — it  ain't  to  be  done!" 

"  But,  surely,  I  have  heard  of  men  sud- 


denly raised  to  rank  and  title  for  the  ser- 
vices  " 

'•  So  you  do.-     They  want  a  clever  law- 
yer, now  an-d  then,  to  help  them  on  with  a 
j  jieerage  case  ;  oi',  if  the  country  groAvs  for- 
1  getful  of  them,  they  attract  some  notice  by 
asking  a  lucky  general  to  join  them;  and 
I  even  then  they  do  it  the  way  a  set  old  ladies 
I  would  offer  a  seat  in  the  coach  to  a  stout- 
'  looking  fellow  on  a  road  beset  with  rob- 
jbeis — they  hope  he'll  fight  for   'em;  but, 
after  all,  it  takes  about  three  generations 
before  one  of  these  new  hands  gets  regu- 
larly recognized  by  the  rest." 

"  What  haughty  pride!  "  exclaimed  she, 
but  nothing  in  her  tone  implied  reproba- 
tion. 

"Ain't  it  haughty  pride?"  cried  he; 
"but  if  you  only  knew  how  it  is  nurtured 
in  them,  how  they  are  worshiped!  They 
walk  down  St.  James's  street,  and  the  po- 
liceman elbows  me  out  of  the  way  to  make 
room  for  them;  they  stroll  into  Tatter- 
sail's,  and  the  very  horses  cock  their  tails 
and  step  higher  as  they  trot  past;  they  go 
into  church,  and  the  parson  clears  his 
throat  and  speaks  up  in  a  fine  round  voice 
for  them.  It's  only  because  the  blessed 
sun  is  not  an  English  institution,  or  he'd 
keep  all  his  warmth  and  light  for  the  peer- 
age." 

"And  have  they,  who  render  all  this 
homage,  no  shame  for  their  self-abase- 
ment?" 

"Shame!  why  the  very  a2:)proach  to 
them  is  an  honor.  When  a  lord  in  the 
ring  at  Newmarket  nods  his  head  to  me 
and  says,  '  How  dy'e  do,  Davis?'  my  pals — 
my  acquaintances,  I  mean — are  twice  as  re- 
spectful to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Not 
that  /  care  for  that,"  added  he,  sternly  ;  "  I 
know  tltem  a  deuced  sight  better  than  they 
fancy  ! — far  better  than  they  know  me  !  " 

Lizzy  fell  into  a  reverie;  her  thoughts 
went  back  to  a  conversation  she  had  once 
held  with  Beecher  about  the  habits  of  the 
great  world,  and  all  the  difliculties  to  its 
api)roach. 

"  1  wish  I  could  dare  to  put  a  question 
to  you,  papa,"  said  she,  at  last. 

"  Do  so,  girl.  I'll  do  my  best  to  answer 
it." 

"  And  not  be  angry  at  my  presumption — 
not  be  offended  with  me?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  Be  frank  with  me,  and 
you'll  find  me  just  as  candid." 

'•  What  I  would  ask,  then,  is  this — and 
mind,  papa,  it  is  no  more  curiosity,  no  idle 
indulgence  of  a  passing  whim  I  would  ask 
it,  but  for  sake  of  self-guidance  and  direc- 
tion— who  are  we  ? — what  are  we  ?" 

The  blood  rose  to  Davis's  face  and  tern- 
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pies  till  he  became  crimson,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  and  liis  eyes  flashed  with  a  wild 
lustre.  Had  the  bitterest  insult  of  an  en- 
emy been  hurled  at  his  face  before  the  open 
world,  his  countenance  could  not  have  ha- 
trayed  an  expression  of  more  intense  pas- 
sion. 

"By  Heaven!"  said  lie,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  *'  I  didn't  think  there  was 
one  in  Europe  would  have  asked  me  that 
much  to  my  face.  There's  no  denying  it, 
girl,  you  have  my  own  pluck  in  you." 

*'  If  I  ever  thought  it  would  have  moved 
you  so " 

'*Only  to  make  me  love  you  the  more,  girl 
— to  make  me  know  you  for  my  own  child 
in  heart  and  soul,"  cried  he,  pressing  her 
warmly  to  him. 

"But  I  would  not  have  cost  you  this 
emotion,  dearest  p.x " 

'•  It's  over  now;  I  am  as  cool  as  yourself. 
There's  my  hand;  there's  not  much  show 
of  nervousness  there.  '  \¥iio  are  we  ?'  " 
exclaimed  he,  fiercely,  echoing  her  question. 
'*I'd  like  to  know  how  many  of  that  eight- 
and-twenty  millions  they  say  we  are  in 
England  could  answer  such  a  question  ? 
There's  a  short  thick  book  or  two  tells 
about  the  peerage  and  baronetage,  and 
says  who  are  they,   but  as  for  the  rest  of- 

us "     A  wave  of  the  hand  finished  the 

sentence.  "  My  own  answer  would  be  that 
of  many  another  :  I'm  the  son  of  a  man 
who  bore  the  same  name,  and  who,  if  alive, 
would  tell  the  same  story.  As  to  what  we 
are,  that's  another  question,"  added  he, 
shrewdly;  "though,  to  be  sure,  English 
life  and  habits  have  established  a  very  easy 
way  of  treating  the  matter.  Everybody 
with  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  who 
does  nothing  for  his  own  subsistence,  is 
either  a  gentleman  or  a  vagrant.  If  he  be 
positively  and  iltterly  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself,  he's  a  gentleman;  if  he 
can  do  a  stroke  of  work  in  some  line  or 
other,  he's  only  a  vagrant." 

''And  you,  papa  ?"  asked  she,  with  an 
accent  as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  might 
b'e. 

"I? — I  am  a  little  of  both,  perhaps," 
said  he,  after  a  pause. 

A  silence  ensued  long  enough  to  be  pain- 
ful to  each;  Lizzy  did  not  dare  to  repeat 
her  question,  although  it  still  remained 
unanswered,  and  Davis  knew  well  that  he 
had  not  met  it  frankly  as  he  promised. 
What  a  severe  struggle  was  that  his  mind 
now  endured.  The  hoarded  secret  of  his 
whole  life — the  great  mystery  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  all  the  happiness  of  a  home 
— for  which  he  had  consented  to  estrange 
himself  from  his  child — training   her    up 


:  amidst  associations  and  habits  every  one  of 
'  which  increased  the  distance  between  them 
j  — there  it  was  now  on  his  lip,  a  word  might 
[reveal  it,  and  by  its  utterance  might  be 
i  blasted  all  the  fondest  hopes  his  hcjii-t,  had 
ever  cherished.  To  make  Lizzy  a  lady,  to 
surround  her  not  only  with  all  the  w.-mtfl 
and  requirements  of  station,  but  to  imbue 
her  mind  with  sentiments  and  modes  of 
thought  such  as  befit  that  condition,  had 
been  the  devoted  labor  of  his  life.  For 
this  he  had  toiled  and  struggled,  contrived, 
plotted,  and  schemed  for  years  long.  What 
teri'ible  scenes  had  he  not  encountei*ed, 
with  what  desperate  characters  not  associ- 
ated. In  the  fearful  commerce  of  the 
play-table  there  was  not  a  dark  passion  of 
the  human  heart  he  had  not  explored — to 
know  men  in  their  worst  aspects — in  their 
insolence  of  triumph,  the  meanness  of  their 
defeat,  in  their  moments  of  avarice,  in  their 
waste — to  read  their  natures  so  that  every 
start  or  sigh,  a  motion  of  the  finger,  a 
quivering  of  the  lip,  should  have  its  signi- 
ficance— to  perceive  as  by  an  instinct  where- 
in the  craft  or  subtlety  of  each  lay,  and  by 
the  same  rapid  intuition,  to  know  his  weak 
point  also!  Men  have  won  high  collegiate 
honors  with  less  intensity  of  study  than  he 
gave  to  this  dark  pursuit;  men  have  come 
out  of  battle  with  less  peril  to  life  than  he 
faced  every  day  of  his  existence,  and  all  for 
one  object — all  that  his  daughter  might 
breathe  an  atmosphere  from  which  he  must 
live  excluded,  and  know  a  Avorld  whose 
threshold  he  should  never  pass.  Such  wji^ 
the  terrible  conflict  that  now  i-aged  within 
him,  as  he  reviewed  the  past,  and  saw  to 
what  a.narrow  issue  he  had  reduced  his  one 
chance  of  happiness.  "  There  she  stands 
now,"  thought  he,  "'all  that  my  fondest 
hopes  had  ever  fashioned  her,  and  vv^ho  is 
to  say  what  one  word,  one  single  word  ut- 
tered by  my  lips,  may  not  make  cf  thnt 
noble  nature,  pure  and  spotless  as  it  is  ? 
How  will  she  bear  to  hear  that  her  station 
is  a  deception  ?  her  whole  life  a  lie  ?  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Grog  Davi<? — the 
Leg  ?"  Heaven  knows  with  what  dexter- 
ous artifices  he  had  often  met  this  dir'ncul- 
ty  as  it  used  to  present  itself  to  nis  mind 
— how  he  had  seen  in  what  way  he  could 
extricate  himself — how  reconcile  his  own 
short-comings  with  her  high-soaring  tastes 
and  habits!  Whatever  such  devices  he  had 
ever  conceived,  none  came  to  his  aid  now, 
not  one  offered  him  the  slightest  assist- 
ance. 

Then  came  another  thought — •''  How 
long  is  this  deception  to  be  carried  on  ? 
Am  I  to  wait  ?"  said  he,  "and  if  so,  for 
what  ?   Ay,  there's  the  question,  for  what  ? 
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Is  it  that,  some  otlicr  may  l)i-eak  tlio  news 
to  her,  and  tell  lier  whose  daughter  slie 
is?"  In  that  world  he  knew  hest  he  eoiild 
well  imagine  with  what  especial  malice  such 
Ji  tale  would  be  revealed.  Not  that  slander 
need  call  imagination  to  its  aid.  AlasI  his 
life  had  incidents  enough  for  malignity  to 
gloat  over  ! 

His  stout  arm  sliook,  and  his  strong 
frame  trembled  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
shudder  as  these  thoughts  flashed  across 
his  mind. 

''  Are  you  cold,  dearest  pa  ?  Are  you 
ill  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"No.  Why  do  yon  ask?"  said  he, 
sternly. 

''You  trembled  all  over;  I  was  afraid 
you  were  not  well." 

"I'm  never  ill,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  There's  a  bullet  in  me  somewhere 
about  the  hiji — they  can't  make  out  exactly 
Avhere — gives  me  a  twinge  of  pain  now  and 
then.  Except  that,  I  never  knew  what  ail- 
ment means." 

"In  what  battle  r" 

"It  wasn't  a  battle,"  broke  he  in — "it 
was  a  duel.  It's  an  old  story  now,  and  not 
worth  remembering.  There,  you  need  not 
shudder,  girl  ;  the  fellow  who  shot  me  is 
alive,  though,  I  must  say,  he  hasn't  a  very 
graceful  way  of  walking.  Do  you  ever  read 
the  newspapers — did  tliey  allow  you  ever 
to  read  them  at  school  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  occasionally  I  used  to  catch  a 
glance  at  them  in  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  a  kind  of  reading  fascinated  me  in- 
tensely, it  Avas  so  real.  But  why  do  you 
ask  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  asked  the  question," 
muttered  he,  half  moodily,  and  hung  his 
head  down.  "  Yes  I  do,"  cried  he,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  ever 
saw  my  name — our  name — in  the  public 
prints." 

"Once — only  once,  and  very  long  ago,  I 
did,  and  I  asked  the  governess  if  the  name 
was  common  in  England,  and  she  said, 
'  yes.'  I  remember  the  paragraph  that  at- 
tracted me  to  this  very  hour.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  young  man — I  forget  the  name — 
who  shot  himself  in  despair  after  some 
losses  at  play,  and  the  nan\ative  was  head- 
ed :  '  More  of  Grog  Davis  ! ' " 

Davis  started  back,  and,  in  a  voice  thick 
and  hoarse  with  passion,  cried  out  : 

"And  then  ?  What  next  ?"  The  words 
were  uttered  in  a  voice  so  fearfully  wild 
that  Lizzy  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupefied  tei-- 
ror,  and  unable  to  reply.  "  Don't  you 
hear  me,  girl  ?"  cried  he.  '  "I  asked  you 
what  came  next." 

"  There  was  an  account  of  an  inquest- 


some  investigation  as  to  how  the  poor  fel- 
low had  met  his  death.  I  remember  little 
about  that.  I  was  only  curious  to  learn 
who  this  Grog  Davis  might  be " 

"  And  they  couldn't  tell  you,  it  seems  !  " 

"  No;  they  had  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,  girl.  Here  he  stands 
before  you." 

"  You  !  Papa — you  !  dearest  pa.  Oh  ! 
no,  no!"  cried  she,  imploringly,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  his  neck  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly— "oh  no  !  I'll  not  believe  it." 

"And  why  not  believe  it?  What  was 
there  in  that  same  story  that  should  preju- 
dice ?/?6'?  There,  there,  girl,  if  you  give 
way  thus  it  will  offend  me — ay,  Lizzy,  of- 
fend me." 

She  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  stood  calm  and  un- 
moved before  him.  Her  pale  face,  paler  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  now  showed  not  a 
trace  of  passion  or  emotion. 

Davis  would  have  given  his  right  hand 
at  that  moment  that  she  had  been  led  into 
some  burst  of  excitement — some  outbreak 
of  passionate  feeling — which  in  rebuking 
might  have  carried  him  away  from  all 
thoughts  about  himself  ;  but  she  was  cold, 
and  still,  and  silent,  like  one  who  has  heard 
some  terrible  tidings,  but  yet  has  sum- 
moned up  courage  for  the  trial.  There 
was  that  in  her  calm,  impassive  stare  that 
cut  him  to  the  very  heart ;  nor  could  any 
words  have  reproached  him  so  bitterly  as 
that  steadfast  look. 

"If  you  don't  know  who  we  are,  yon 
know  what  Ave  are,  girl.  Is  that  not  so  ?  " 
cried  he,  in  a  thick  and  passionate  tone. 
"  I  meant  to  have  told  it  you  fifty  times. 
There  wasn't  a  week  in  the  last  two  years 
that  I  didn't  at  least  begin  a  letter  to  you 
about  it.  I  did  more  ;  I  cut  all  the  things 
out  of  the  newspapers  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  intended,  some  day  or 
other,  you  should  read  them.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  because  you  seemed  so  happy  there 
that  I  spared  you.  I  felt  the  day  must 
come,  though.  Know  it  you  must,  sooner 
or  later,  and  better  from  me  than  another. 
I  mean  better  for  the  other,  for,  by  heaven  ! 
I'd  have  shot  him  who  told  you.  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me,  girl  ?  What's  pass- 
ing in  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  she,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  I  don't  quite  feel  sure  I  am 
awake ! " 

"  Yes  !"  cried  he,  with  a  terrible  oath, 
"you  are  awake  ;  it  was  the  past  was  the 
dream  ! — when  you  were  the  princess,  and 
every  post  brought  you  some  fresh  means 
of  extravagance — that  was  the  dream  !  The 
world  -went  well  witJi  myself  in  those  days. 
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Lnck  stood  to  me  in  whatever  I  touclied. 
In  all  I  ventured,  I  was  sure  to  come  right, 
as  if  I  had  made  my  bargain  with  Fortune. 
But  the  jade  threw  me  over  at  hist,  that 
she  did.  From,  tlie  hour  I  went  in  against 
Hope's  stables  at  Rickworth — that's  two 
years  and  eleven  days  to-day — I  never  won 
a  bet !  The  greenest  youngsters  from  Ox- 
ford beat  me  at  my  own  weapons.  I  went 
on  selling — uow  a  farm,  now  a  house,  now 
a  brood  marc.  I  sent  the  money  all  to  you, 
girl,  every  guinea  of  it.  What  I  did  my- 
self, I  did  on  tick  till  the  September  settling 
at  Cottiswoode,  and  then  it  was  all  up.  I 
was  ruined  ! " 

"Ruined!"  echoed  she,  while  she  grasp- 
ed his  arm  and  drew  him  closer  to  her  side; 
*'you  surely  had  made  friends — " 

"Friends  are  capital  things  when  the 
world  goes  well  with  you,  but  friends  are 
fond  of  a  good  cook  and  iced  champagne, 
and  they  don't  fancy  broken  boots  and  a 
bad  hat.  Besides,  what  credit  is  to  the 
merchant,  luck  is  to  one  of  us.  Let  the 
word  get  abroad,  luck  is  against  you — let 
them  begin  to  say,  '  There's  that  poor 
devil,  Davis,  in  for  it  again;  he's  so  un- 
lucky!'— once  they  say  that,  you  are 
shunned  like  a  fellow  with  the  plague — 
none  will  associate  with  you,  none  give  you 
a  helping  hand  or  a  word  of  counsel.  Why 
the  grooms  wouldn't  gallop  if  1  was  on  the 
ground,  for  foar  my  bad  luck  might  strain 
a  sinew  and  slip  a  ligament!  And  they  were 
right,  too!  Smile  if  you  like,  girl — I  am 
not  a  very  superstitious  fellow — but  nobody 
shall  persuade  me  there  ain't  such  a  thing 
as  luck.  Be  that  as  it  may,  mine  turned 
— I  was  ruined  !" 

"  And  were  there  none  to  come  to  your 
aid  ?  You  must  surely  have  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  many — " 

"  Look  here,  girl,"  said  he  ;  '-'now  that 
we  are  on  this  subject,  you  may  as  well  un- 
derstand it  ai'ight.  If  a  gentleman  born — • 
a  fellow  like  Beecher,  there — comes  to 
grief,  there's  always  jilenty  of  others  ready 
to  serve  him  ;  some  for  the  sake  of  his 
family,  some  for  his  name,  some  because 
there's  always  a  chance  that  he  may  pay 
one  day  or  other.  Snobs,  too,  would  help 
him,  because  he's  the  Honorable  Annesley 
Beecher;  but  it's  vastly  different  when  it's 
Grog  Davis  is  in  case.  Every  one  rejoices 
when  a  Leg  breaks  down." 

"  A  Leg  is  the  slang  for — for — " 

"For  a  betting  man,"  interposed  Davis. 
*'  When  a  fellow  takes  up  the  Turf  as  a 
profession,  they  call  him  *a  Leg' — not 
that  they'd  exactly  say  it  to  his  face  ! " 
added  he,  with  a  smile  of  intense  sar- 
casm. 
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"Go  on,"  said  she,  faintl}',  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"  Go  on  with  what  ?"  cried  he,  rudely. 
"I've  told  you  everything.  You  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was,  and  how  I  made  my 
living.  Well,  you  know  it  all  now.  To  be 
sure,  the  newspapers,  if  you  read  them, 
could  give  you  more  i)recise  details  ;  but 
there's  one  thing,  girl,  they  couldn't  blink: 
there's  not  one  of  them  could  say  that  what 
my  head  planned  overnight  my  luind  was 
not  ready  to  defend  in  the  morning!  I 
can't  always  throw  a  main,  but  I'll  hit  my 
man — and  at  five-and-thirty  paces,  if  he 
don't  like  to  stand  closer." 

"And  what  led  you  to  this  life,  papa  ? 
Was  it  choice  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  enough  already — too 
much,  mayhap,"  said  he,  doggedly.  "  Ques- 
tion me  no  more  ! " 

Had  Davis  but  seen  the  face  of  her  at 
his  side,  what  a  terrible  shock  it  would 
have  given  him,  hard  and  stern  as  he  was. 
She  was  pale  as  marblc' — even  the  lips 
were  colorless — while  along  her  cheeks  a 
heavy  tear  stole  slowly  along.  It  was 
the  only  one  she  shed,  but  it  cost  an 
agony. 

"  And  this  is  the  awakirig'from  the  glo- 
rious dream  I  have  long  been  lost  in  ? — 
this  the  explanation  of  that  life  of  costly 
extravagance,  where  every  wish  was  an- 
swered— every  taste  pampered.  This  is  the 
reverse  of.  that  medal  which  represented 
me  as  noble  by  birth  and  high  in  station  !" 
If  these  were  the  first  bitter  thoughts  that 
crossed  her  mind,  her  next  were  to  ask  her- 
self why  it  was  that  the  tidings  had  nat 
humiliated  her  more  deeply.  "  How  is  it 
that  while  I  see  and  hear  all  this,"  cried 
she,  "I  listen  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  not 
defeat  ?  Is  it  that  in  my  heart  I  dare  to  ar- 
raign the  decrees  the  world  has  adopted  for 
its  guidance  ?  Do  I  presume  to  believe  that 
I  can  play  the  rebel  successfully  against 
the  haughtiest  aristocracy  of  Europe  ? — 
There  is  yet  one  question,  papa,"  said  she, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "  that  I  would  wish 
to  ask  you.  It  is  the  last  I  will  ever  put, 
leaving  to  your  own  discretion  to  answer  it 
or  not.  Why  was  it — I  mean,  with  what 
object  did  you  place  me  where  by  habit  and 
education  I  should  contract  ideas  of  life 
so  widely  different  from  those  I  was  born 
to?" 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?"  said  he,  rudely. 

"Mayhap  I  do  guess  the  reason,"  said 
she,  in  a  low  but  unbroken  voice.  "  I  re- 
member your  saying  one  night  to  Mr. 
Beecher,  '  when  a  colt  has  a  turn  of  speed 
he's  always  worth  the  training.'" 

Davis  grew  crimson  ;  his  very  ears  tingled 
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as  the  blood  mounted  to  his  head.  Was  it 
shame  ?  was  it  anj^er  ?  Avas  it  a  strange 
pride  to  see  the  traits  of  his  own  heart  thus 
reflected  on  his  child  ?  or  was  it  a  blend- 
ing of  all  three  together  ?  At  all  events,  he 
never  uttered  a  word,  but  walked  slowly 
along  at  her  side. 

A  low  faint  sigh  from  Ijizzy  suddenly 
aroused  him,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  ill — 
are  you  tired,  girl  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  house,"  said 
she  calmly,  but  weakly.  He  turned  with- 
out a  word,  and  walked  on  toward  the 
inn. 

"  When  I  proposed  this  walk,  Lizzy,  I 
never  meant  it  to  have  been  so  sad  a 
one." 

"  Nor  yours  the  fault  if  it  so,"  said  she, 
drearily. 

"  I  could,  it  is  true,  have  kept  you  longer 
in  the  dark.  I  might  have  maintained  this 
deception  a  week  or  two  longer." 

"  Oh,   that  were   useless  ;    the   mistake 

was  in  not Ko  matter — it  was  never  a 

question  wherein  I  could  have  a  voice. 
Hasn't  the  night  grown  colder  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  just  what  it  was  when  we 
came  out,"  said  he,  gruffly.  "  Now  that 
you  know  all  this  affair,"  resumed  he,  after 
a  lapse  of  some  minutes,  "  there's  another 
matter  I'd  like  to  talk  over;  it  touches  your- 
self too,  and  we  may  as  well  have  it  now  as 
later.  What  about  Beech er  ;  he  has  been 
paying  you  attentions  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  None  beyond  what  I  may  reasonably 
expect  from  one  in  his  position  toward 
me." 

"  Yes  but  he  has,  though.  I  sent  over 
Lienstahl  to  report  to  me,  and  he  says  that 
Beecher's  manner  imjilied  attachment,  and 
yours  showed  no  repugnance  to  him.  Is 
this  true  ?  " 

"It  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,"  said 
she,  indifferently.  '^  Mr.  Beccher  probably 
knows  wha,t  lie  meant.  I  certainly  can 
answer  for  myself,  and  will  say,  that  what- 
ever my  manner  might  imply,  my  heart — 
if  that  be  the  name  for  it — gave  no  con- 
currence to  what  the  Count  attributed  to 
me." 

"  Do  you  dislike  him  ?  " 

''Dislike?  No;  certainly  not;  he  is 
too  gentle,  too  obliging,  too  conciliating 
in  manner,  too  well  bred  to  create  dislike. 
He  is  not  yery  brilliant — " 

"  He'll  be  a  peer,"  broke  in  Davis. 

"I  suspect  that  all  his  views  of  life  are 
deeply  tinged  with  prejudice  ?" 

"  He'll  be  a  peer,"  continued  Davis. 

"He  has  been  utterly  neglected  in  educa- 
tion." 

"He  don't  want  it." 


"  I  mean  that,  to  suit  the  station  lie 
fills—" 

"  He  has  got  the  station — he's  sure  of 
it — he  can't  be  stripped  of  it.  In  one 
word,  girl,  he  has,  by  right  and  birth, 
rank  and  fortune,  such  as  ten  generations 
of  men  like  myself,  lalKuiug  hard  every 
hour  of  their  lives,  could  never  win.  'He'll 
be  a  peer  of  England,  and  I  know  of  no 
title  means  so  much." 

"But  of  all  his  failings,"  said  Lizzy, 
Avho  seemed  to  take  little  heed  of  her 
father's  interruptions,  while  steadily  fol- 
lowing out  her  own  thoughts — "of  all 
his  failings,  he  has  none  greater  or  more 
pernicious  than  the  belief  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  intelligence  to  outwit  one's  neighbor — 
that  cunning  is  a  high  quality,  and  craft 
means  genius." 

"  These  might  be  poor  qualities  to  gain 
a  living  Avith,"  said  Davis,  ''but  1  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  he  doesn't  need  to  be 
brilliant,  or  witty,  or  any  other  nonsense 
of  that  kind.  He'll  have  the  right  to  go 
where  all  the  cleverness  of  the  world 
couldn't  place  him,  to  live  in  a  set,  where, 
if  he  could  write  plays  like  Shakespeare, 
build  bridges  like  Brunei,  or  tiain  a  horse 
like  John  Scott,  it  wouldn't  avail  him  a 
brass  farthing  ;  and  if  you  only  knew, 
child,  what  these  people  think  of  each 
other,  and  what  the  world  thinks  of  tliemy 
you'd  see  it's  the  best  stake  ever  was  run 
for." 

Lizzy  never  replied  a  word  ;  every  sylla- 
ble of  her  father's  speech  Vv'as,  as  it  were, 
"filtering  down"  into  her  mind,  and  she 
brooded  long  over  the  thoughts  thus  sug- 
gested. Thus  walking  along  in  silence, 
side  by  side,  they  drew  nigh  the  house. 
They  had  now  gained  the  little  garden  be- 
fore the  door,  and  were  standing  in  the 
broad  full  moonlight  face  to  face.  Davis 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  cheeks 
marked  by  tears,  but  an  impassive  calm, 
and  a  demeanor  si'ibdued  even  to  coldness, 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  this  emotion. 
"Oh!  my  poor  girl,"  broke  he  out  in  a 
voice  of  deepest  feeling,  "if  I  didn't  know 
the  world  so  well — if  I  didn't  knoAv  how 
little  one  gains  by  indulging  affection — if 
I  didn't  know,  besides,  how  you  yourself 
will  think  of  all  this  some  ten  or  tAvelve 
years  hence,  I  could  n't  have  the  heart  for  it. " 

"And — must — it — be?  "  faltered  she  out, 
in  a  broken  accent. 

Davis  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and, 
pressing  her  to  him,  sobbed  bitterly. 
"There,  there,"  cried  he,  "go  in — go  in, 
child  ;  go  to  bed,  and  get  some  sleep."  And 
with  this  he  turned  quickly  away  and  left 
her. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

A  RIDE  TO   NKDWEID. 

Lo]srG  before  Lizzy  had  composed  her- 
self to  sleep — for  her  heart  was  torn  by  a 
first  sorrow,  and  she  lay  restless  and  fev- 
ered— her  father,  monnted  on  a  post- 
horse,  was  riding"  away  toward  the  Rhine. 
He  had  desired  that  the  reply  to  his  tele- 
graphic messag-e  slionld  be  addressed  to 
him  at  the  post  office  of  Neuweid,  and 
thither  he  was  now  bent. 

It  is  a  strange  tbing,  that  when  the  af- 
fections of  men  of  this  stamp  are  deeply 
moved — when  their  sensibilities,  long 
dulled  and  hardened  by  the  rubs  of  life, 
are  once  evoked — the  feelings  excited  are 
less  those  of  gentleness  and  tenderness  than 
an  almost  savage  desire  for  some  personal 
conflict.  Urging  his  horse  to  full  speed, 
Davis  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur. 
Alone  upon  that  solitary  road,  he  asked 
himself  aloud  if  he  were  less  alone  in  the 
broad,  bleak  world?  *'Is  not  the  'field' 
against  me  wherever  I  go?  I  never  heard 
of  the  fellow  that  had  not  some  '  moor- 
ings' — some  anchorage — except  myself." 
But  a  brief  hour  ago  and  there  was  one 
who  loved  him  with  all  her  heart — who 
saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  a  rich  mine  of  gen- 
erous qualities  in  his  rough  manners  and 
blunt  address — who  pictured  to  her  mind 
what  such  a  n;iture  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances  and  with  better  cul- 
ture ;  "And  now,"  cried,  he,  aloud — 
'''  now  she  knows  me  for  what  I  am,  how 
will  she  bear  this?  Will  she  sink  under 
it?  will  it  crush  her?  or  has  she  enough  of 
my  own  blood  in  her  veins  to  meet  it 
courageously?  Oh!  if  she  only  knew  the 
world  as  I  do — what  a  mean  coward  it  is — 
how  it  bullies  tlie  weak  and  truckles  to  the 
strong — how  it  frowns  down  the  timid  and 
simpers  to  the  sturdy!  Every  man — ay, 
and  every  woman — can  sell  his  life  dearly; 
and  strange  it  is,  one  only  learns  the  value 
of  this  secret  too  late.  Let  a  fellow  start 
with  it,  and  see  what  it  does  for  him. 
/  went  at  them  single-handed;  /  went 
down  all  alone  into  the  ring,  and  have  they 
\)QditQ\\7ne?  I  had  no  honorable  or  right 
honorable  friends  to  pick  me  out  of  a  scrape. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  three  men,  with 
good  hats  on  them,  would  bail  me  to  the 
amount  of  ten  pounds;  and  here  I  am  to- 
day just  as  ready  to  face  them  all  as  ever." 
What  canting  nonsene  do  we  occasion- 
ally read  in  certain  quarters  to  disparage 
mere  personal  courage — ''mere  personal 
courage!"  We  are  reminded  that  the  ig- 
noble quality  is  held  in  common  with  the 


bull-dog,  and  that  in  this  essential  he  is 
our  master;  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  a 
low  and  vulgar  attribute  that  neither  ele- 
vates nor  enlightens,  that  the  meanest 
creatures  are  often  gifted  with  it,  and  the 
noblest  natures  void  of  it.  To  all  this  wo 
give  aloud  and  firm  denial;  and  we  affirm 
as  steadfastly,  that  without  it  there  is 
neither  truth  nor  manliness.  The  self- 
reliance  that  makes  a  man  maintain  his 
word,  be  faithful  to  his  friendships,  and 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  has  no  root  in  a 
heart  that  shakes  with  craven  fear.  The 
life  of  a  coward  is  the  voyage  of  a  ship 
with  a  leak — eternal  contrivance,  never- 
ceasing  emergency.  All  thoughts  dashed 
with  a  perpetual  fear  of  death,  what  room 
is  there  for  one  generous  emotion,  one 
great  or  high-hearted  ambition? 

What  a  quality  must  that  be,  I  would 
ask,  that  gives  even  to  such  a  nature  as 
this  man's  a  sort  of  rugged  dignity?  Yes, 
with  all  his  failings  and  short-comings, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  hide  one  of  them, 
his  personal  courage  lifted  him  out  of  that 
category  of  contempt  to  Avhich  his  life  as- 
signed iiim.  How  wel],  the  world  under- 
stands such  men  to  be  the/er^  tiaturcB  of 
humanity.  It  may  shun,  deprecate,  dis- 
parage, but  it  never  despises  them.  If 
then  of  such  value  be  a  gift  that  makes 
even  the  bad  appear  tolerable,  there  is 
this  evil  in  the  quality,  that  it  disposes 
men  like  Davis  to  be  ever  on  the  attack. 
Their  whole  policy  of  life  is  aggressive. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  on  a  mellow 
autumnal  morning,  as  Grog  reached  ISIeu- 
weid,  and  rode  down  the  main  street,  al- 
ready becoming  thronged  with  the'  peas- 
antry for  the  market.  Guiding  his  horse 
carefully  through  the  booths  of  flaunting 
wares,  gay  stalls  of  rural  finery,  and  stands 
of  fruit,  he  reached  the  little  inn  where  he 
meant  to  breakfast. 

The  post  was  not  to  open  for  an  hour,  so 
that  he  ordered  his  meal  to  be  at  once  got 
read}^,  and  looked  also  to  the  comfort  of 
his  beast,  somewhat  blown  by  a  long  stage. 
His  breakfast  had  been  laid  in  the  public 
room,  in  which  two  travelers  were  seated, 
whose  appearance,  even  before  he  heard 
them  speak,  proclaimed  them  to  be  Eng- 
lish. They  were  both  young,  fresh-look- 
ing, and  well  favored,  that  stamp  of  half- 
modesty,  half-boldness,  so  essentially  Brit- 
ish, was  on  them,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  they  talked 
away  in  their  native  language  with  all  the 
fearless  security  your  genuine  John  Bull 
feels  that  no  confounded  foreigner  can  un- 
derstand him.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
Grog's  beard  and  moustaches,  his  frogged 
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and  braided  grass-grocii  coat,  and  liis  1,)luo 
spectacles,  made  him  resemble  anything  on 
earth  rather  than  a  subject  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

In  the  mere  glance  Grog  bestowed  upon 
them  as  he  passed  he  saw  the  class  to  which 
they  pertained — young  Oxford  oi-  Cam- 
bridge men,  "  out  "  for  their  vacation — an 
order  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
supreme  contempt.  He  despised  their 
mock  shrewdness^  their  assumed  craft,  and 
that  affectation  of  being  "  fast  men," 
which  in  reality  never  soared  above  run- 
ning up  a  bill  at  the  pastrycooks,  thrash- 
ing a  townsman,  and  giving  a  stunning 
wine  party  at  their  rooms.  To  what  benefit 
could  such  miniature  vices  be  turned  ?  It 
was  .only  "punting"  with  the  Evil  One, 
and  Grog  thought  so,  and  avoided  them. 

Deep  in  the  '^ mysterious  gutturals"  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette,  or  busily  discussing 
his  carbonadoed  beefsteak,  Davis  gave  no 
heed  to  the  bald,  disjointed  chat  of  his 
neighbors;  broken  phrases  reached  him  at 
intervals  about  proctors  and  the  *'  little 
go,"  the  stroke  oar  of  Brazennose,  or  some 
new  celebrity  of  the  ballet,  when  suddenly 
the  name  of  Annesle'y  Beecher  startled  him. 
He  now  listened  attentively,  and  heard  one 
of  them  relating  to  the  other,  that  while 
waiting  for  his  arrival  at  Aix-la-Cha])e]le,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  watching  Beecher 
and  "the  stunning  girl"  that  was  with 
him.  It  appeared  from  what  he  said  that 
all  Aix  was  wildly  excited  by  curiosity  on 
her  account.  That  she  was  neither  wife, 
sister,  nor  mistress,  none  disputed.  Who 
was  she,  then  ?  or  what  could  be  the  ex- 
planation of  that  mysterious  companion- 
ship ?  "■  You  should  have  seen  her  at  the 
rooms,"  continued  the  narrator  ;  "  she 
used  to  make  her  appearance  about  eleven 
— rarely  before — dressed  with  a  magnifi- 
cence that  threw  all  the  little  German 
royalties  into  the  shade — such  lace  and 
ornaments  !  They  said,  of  course,  it  was 
all  false  ;  I  can  only  tell  you  that  old  Lady 
Bamouth  got  beside  her  one  night  just  to 
examine  her  scarf,  and  she  proclaimed  it 
real  Brussels,  and  worth  T  can't  say  how 
much  ;  and  for  the  recovery  of  an  opal  that 
fell  out  of  her  bracelet  one  night  Beecher 
gave  six  hundred  francs  next  morning." 

"  Then  it  was  the  money  was  false," 
broke  in  the  other;  "Beecher  is  ruined, 
lie  hasn't  sixpence — at  least  I've  always 
heard  him  mentioned  as  a  fellow  regularly 
cleaned  out  years  ago. " 

"He  Avas  before  my  day,"  resumed  the 
first;  "but  I  heard  the  same  story  you 
did.  But  what's  the  meaning  of  calling  a 
fellow  ruined  that  can  go  about  the  world 


st()p])ing  at  first-rate  hotels,  having  car- 
riages, horses,  opera-boxes;  why  the  waiter 
at  Aix  told  me  that  he  paid  above  five 
hundred  llorins  for  flowers.  This  girl,  who- 
ever she  was,  was  wild  about  moss-roses 
and  ])ink  hyacinths,  and  they  fetched  them 
from  llotteixiam  for  her.  Pretty  well  that, 
for  a  ruined  man  !  " 

"Perhaps  it  was  she  herself  had  the 
money,"  suggested  the  other,  half  care- 
lessly. 

"  That's  possible  too  ;  I  know  that  when- 
ever she  came  down  to  the  wells  and  took 
a  glass  of  the  waters,  she  always  gave  a 
gold  piece  to  the  girl  that  served  her." 

"  Then  she  was  not  a  lady  by  birth  ; 
that  trait  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the 
point." 

Davis  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung  ; 
here,  from  the  lips  of  these  raw  youths, 
Avas  he  to  receive  a  lesson  in  life,  and  be 
told  that  all'the  cost  and  splendor  by  which 
he  purposed  to  smooth  over  the  difficult 
approaches  to  society  were  fatal  blunders 
and  no  more.  That  the  very  extravagance 
so  imposing  in  one  of  acknowledged  station, 
becomes  "suspect"  in  those  of  dubious 
rank.  Like  all  men  of  quick  resentments, 
he  soon  turned  the  blame  from  himself  to 
others.  It  was  Lizzy's  fault.  What  right 
had  she  to  draw  upon  herself  all  the  cen- 
sorious tongues  of  a  watei'ing-place  ?  Why 
should  she  have  attracted  this  foolish  no- 
toriety ?  After  all,  she  was  new  to  life  and 
the  world,  and  might  be  pardoned,  but 
Beecher — it  was  just  the  one  solitary  thing 
he  did  know— Beecher  ought  to  have  warn- 
ed her  against  this  peril ;  he  ought  to  have 
guarded  against  it  himself.  Why  should 
such  a  girl  be  exposed  to  the  insolent 
comments  of  fellows  like  these  ?  and  he 
measured  them  deliberately,  and  thought 
over  in  his  mind  how  little  trouble  it  would 
cost  him  to  put  two  families  into  mourn- 
ing— mayhap,  to  throw  a  life-long  misery 
into  some  happy  home,  and  change  the 
whole  destinies  of  many  he  had  never  seen 
— never  should  see  !  There  was,  howevei', 
this  difficulty,  that  in  doing  so  he  drew  a 
greater  publicity  upon  her — all  whose  in- 
terests required  secrecy  and  caution.  "  Till 
she  have  the  right  to  another  name  than 
mine  she  must  not  be  the  talk  of  news- 
papers," said  he  to  himself  ;  and  like  many 
a  prudent  reflection,  it  had  its  sting  of 
pain. 

These  meditations  were  rudely  cut  short 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  It  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  young  men  who  was  dis- 
cussing the  duel  at  Brussels,  and  detailing, 
with  all  the  influence  of  his  superior  ex- 
perience, the  various  reasons  why  "  no  num 
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was  called  upon  to  meet  sucli  a  fellow  as 
Davis."  ''  I  talked  it  over  with  Stanworth 
and  Ellis,  and  they  both  agreed  with 
me." 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  the 
younger. 

"  You  hand  him  over  to  the  police,  or 
you  thrash  him  right  well  with  a  horse- 
whip, pay  five  pounds  penalty  for  the  as- 
sault, and  there's  an  end  on't." 

"And  is  'Grog,'  as  they  call  him,  the 
man  to  put  up  with  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment ?" 

"  What  can  he  do  ?  Notoriety  must  ruin 
him.  The  moment  it  gets  abroad  that  a 
wolf  has  been  seen  near  a  village,  all  turn 
out  for  the  pursuit." 

Had  he  who  uttered  this  sentiment  only 
cast  his  eyes  toward  the  striinger  at  the 
table  in  the  corner,  he  would  have  seen 
by  the  expression  of  the  features,  that 
his  simile  was  not  a  bad  one.  Davis 
shook  with  passion,  and  his  self-control, 
to  sit  still  and  listen,  was  almost  like  a 
fit. 

"  All  the  more  ungenerous,  then,  would 
be  the  conduct,"  said  the  younger,  '*  to  re- 
sent a  personal  wrong  by  calling  in  others 
to  your  aid. " 

"Don't  you  see,  George,"  broke  in  the 
other,  "  that  men  have  their  beasts  of  prey 
like  other  animals,  and  agree  to  hunt  them 
down,  out  of  common  security,  for  the  mis- 
chief he  causes,  and  the  misery  he  spreads 
through  the  world.  One  of  these  fellows 
in  his  hiir  is  worse  than  any  tiger  that  ever 
crouched  in  a  jungle.  And  as  to  dealing 
with  him,  as  Ellis  says,  do  you  ever  talk  of 
giving  a  tiger  fair  play  ?  do  you  make  a 
duel  of  it,  with  equal  weapons  ?  or  do  you 
just  shoot  him  down  when  you  can,  and 
how  you  can  ?  " 

Davis  arose,  and  drew  himself  np,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  irresolution  in  his 
mind,  of  which,  could  the  two  travelers 
have  read  the  secret,  they  would  almost 
as  soon  have  smoked  their  cigars  in  the 
den  of  a  Avild  beast.  And  yet  there  they 
sat,  puffing  indolently  away  the  blue 
cloud,  scarcely  deigning  a  passing  glance 
at  Grog,  us  he  proceeded  to  leave  the 
room. 

Anatomists  assure  us  that  if  we  but  knew 
the  delicate  tissues  by  which  the  machinery 
of  our  life  is  carried  on,  how  slight  the 
fibres,  how  complex  the  functions  on  which 
vitality  depends,  we  should  not  have  cour- 
age to  move,  or  even  speak,  lest  we  should 
destroy  an  organization  so  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive. In  like  manner,  did  we  but  know 
in  life  the  perils  over  which  we  daily  pass, 
the  charged  mines  over  which  we  walk,  the 


volcanoes  that  are  actually  throbbing  be- 
neath our  feet,  what  terrors  would  it  give 
to  mere  existence  !  It  was  on  the  turn  of 
a  straw  how  Davis  decided — a  word  the 
more — a  look  from  one  of  them — a  laugh — 
might  have  cost  a  life.  With  a  long-drawn 
breath,  the  sigh  of  a  pent-up  emotion,  Grog 
found  himself  in  the  open  air  ;  there  was 
a  vague  feeling  in  his  mind  of  having  es- 
caped a  peril,  but  wliat,  or  where,  or  how, 
he  couldn't  remember. 

He  sat  down  in  the  little  porch  under  the 
clustering  vines  ;  the  picturesque  street, 
with  its  carved  gables  and  tasteful  balcon- 
ies, sloped  gently  down  to  the  Rhine,  which 
ran  in  swift  eddies  beneath.  It  was  a  fair 
and  pleasant  scene,  nor  v/as  its  influence  all 
lost  upon  him.  He  was  already  calmed. 
The  gay  dresses  and  cheerful  faces  of  the 
peasants,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  their 
merry  voices,  their  hearty  recognitions  and 
pleasant  greetings,  gave  a  happier  channel 
to  his  thoughts.  He  thought  of  Lizzie — 
how  she  would  like  it — how  enjoy  it  !  and 
then  a  sudden  pang  shot  through  his  heart, 
and  he  remembered  that  she,  too,  was  no 
longer  the  same.  The  illusion  that  had 
made  her  life  a  fairy  tale  was  gone — ^dissi- 
pated for  ever.  The  spell  that  gave  the 
charm  to  her  existence  was  broken!  What, 
was  all  the  cultivation  of  mind — Avhat  the 
fascinations  by  whicli  she  moved  the  hearts 
of  all  around  her— what  the  accomplish- 
ments by  which  she  adorned  society,  if 
they  only  marked  the  width  of  that  chasm 
that  separated  her  from  the  well-born  and 
the  wealthy  ?  To  be  more  than  their  eqnjd 
in  grace,  beauty,  and  genius,  less  than  their 
inferior  in  station,  was  a  sad  lesson  to 
learn,  and  this  the  last  night  had  taught 

"Ay,"  nmttered  he,  below  his  breath, 
"  she  knows  who  she  is  noAV.  but  she  has  yet 
to  learn  all  that  others  think  of  her."  How 
bitterly,  at  that  instant,  did  he  reproach 
himself  for  having  revealed  his  secret.  A 
thousand  times  better  to  have  relinquished 
all  ambition,  and  preserved  the  warm  and 
confiding  love  she  bore  him.  "  We  might 
have  gone  to  America — to  Australia.  In 
some  far-away  country  I  could  easily  earn 
subsistence,  and  no  trace  of  my  former  life 
follow  me.  She,  at  least,  would  not  have 
been  lost  to  me — her  affection  would  have 
clung  to  me  throngh  every  trial.  Mere  re- 
verse of  fortune — for  such" and  no  more  had 
it  seemed— would  never  have  chilled  the 
generous  glow  of  her  woman's  heart,  and  I 
need  not  have  shocked  her  self-love,  nor 
insulted  her  dignity,  by  telling  her  that  she 
was  the  gambler's  daughter." 

As  he  was  thus  musing,  the  two  travelers 
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came  out  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
porch  ;  the  elder  one  needing  a  light  for 
his  cigar  touched  his  hat  to  Davis,  and 
mutteVed  some  broken  Avords  of  German, 
to  request  permission  to  liglit  it  for  him. 
Grog  bowed  a  stiff  acquiescence,  and  the 
younger  said,  ''  Not  over  courteous — a  red 
Jew,  I  take  it !" 

"A  traveling  jeweler,  I  fancy,"  said  the 
other;  "  twig  tbe  smart  watch-chain." 

Oil,  3"oung  gentlemen,  how  gingerly  had 
you  trod  there  if  you  only  knew  how  thin 
was  the  ice  under  your  feet,  and  how  cold 
the  depth  beneath  it.  Davis  arose  and 
walked  down  the  street.  The  mellow 
notes  of  a  bugle  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  post,  and  the  office  must  now  open  in 
few  minutes.  Forcing  his  way  through 
the  throng  to  the  open  window,  he  asked 
if  there  were  any  letters  for  Captain  Chris- 
topher? None.  Any  for  Captain  Davis  ? 
None.  Any  for.  the  Hon.  Annesley 
Beecher  ?  The  same  reply.  He  was  turn- 
ing away  in  disappointment,  when  a  voice 
called  out,  "Wait!  here's  a  message  Just 
come  in  from  the  telegraph  office.  Please 
to  sign  the  receipt  for  it."  He  Avrote  the 
name,  C.  Christopher,  boldly,  and  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  once  more. 

If  his  heart  throbbed  painfully  with  the 
intensity  of  anxiety,  his  fingers  never 
trembled  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  des- 
j)atch.  Three  brief  lines  were  all  that 
were  there  ;  but  three  brief  lines  can  carry 
the  tidings  of  a  whole  destiny.  We  give 
it  as  it  stood  : 

'*  William  Peach  to  Christopher,  Neu- 
weid,  in  Nassau. 

"  The  Viscount  died  yesterday,  at  four 
p.  M.  Lawyers  want  A.  B.'s  address  im- 
mediately. 

"  Proceedings  already  begun." 

Davis  devoured  the  lines  four — five  times 
over,  and  then  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"  Safe  enough  now — the  match  as  good  as 
over!" 

"I  say,  George,"  said  one  of  the  young 
travelers  to  his  companion,  "our  friend  in 
the  green  frock  must  have  got  news  of  a 
prize  in  the  lottery.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  his  eyes  ?  they  actually  lit  up 
the  blue  spectacles." 

"  Clap  the  saddle  on  that  black  horse," 
cried  Grog,  as  he  passed  into  the  stable  ; 
*' give  him  a  glass  of  Kirschwasser,  and 
bring  him  round  to  the  door." 

"  He  knows  how  to  treat  an  old  poster," 
said  the  ostler  ;  "  it's  not  the  first  ride  he 
has  taken  on  a  courier's  saddle." 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

HOW   GROG   DAVIS   DISCOURSED,    AND   ANNESLEY 
BEECHER    LISTENED. 

When  Davis  reached  the  little  inn  at 
evening,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
Annesley  Beecher  had  passed  the  day  alone. 
Lizzy  complained  of  headache,  and  kept 
her  room.  Grog  listened  to  this  with  a 
grave,  almost  stern,  look  ;  he  partly  guess- 
ed that  the  ailment  was  a  mere  pretext  ;  he 
knew  better  to  what  to  attribute  her  ab- 
sence. They  dined  tete-a-tete  ;  but  there 
was  a  constraint  over  each,  and  there  was 
little  of  that  festive  enjoyment  that  graced 
the  table  on  the  day  before.  Beecher  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  all  the  confessions 
that  burdened  his  conscience  about  Stein 
and  the  mystical  volume  he  had  bought 
from  him  ;  the  large  sums  he  had  drawn 
for  were  also  grievous  loads  upon  his  heart, 
and  he  knew  not  in  what  temper  or  spirit 
Davis  would  hear  of  them.  Grog,  too,  had 
many  things  in  his  head  ;  not,  indeed,  that 
he  meant  to  reveal  them,  but  they  were 
like  secret  instructions  to  his  own  heart,  to 
be  referred  to  for  guidance  and  direction. 

They  sipped  their  Avine  under  the  trel- 
lised  vines,  and  smoked  their  cigars  in  an 
atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  jessamine 
and  the  rose,  the  crystal  river  eddying 
along  at  their  feet,  and  the  purple  moun- 
tain glowing  in  the  last  tints  of  declining 
day. 

"We  want  Lizzy  to  enliven  us,"  said 
Davis,  after  a  long  silence  on  both  sides. 
"  We're  dull  and  heavy  without  her." 

"  By  Jove  !  it*  does  make  a  precious  dif- 
ference whether  she's  here  or  not,"  said 
Beecher,  earnestly. 

"  There's  a  light-heartedness  about  that 
girl  does  one  good,"  said  Davis,  as  he 
puffed  his  cigar.  "'And  she's  no  fool, 
either." 

"I  should  think  she's  not,"  muttered 
Beecher,  half  indignantly. 

"It  couldn't  be  supposed  she  should 
know  life  like  you  or  me,  for  instance  ;  she 
hasn't  seen  the  thing — never  mixed  with 
it  ;  but  let  the  time  come  that  she  shall 
take  her  part  in  the  comedy,  you'll  see 
whether  she'll  not  act  it  cleverly." 

"She  has  head  for  anything  !"  chimed 
in  Beecher. 

"Ay,  and  what  they  call  tact,  too.  I 
don't  care  what  company  you  place  her  in  ; 
take  her  among  your  duchesses  to-morrow, 
and  see  if  she'll  not  keep  her  own  place — 
and  that  a  good  one." 

Beecher  sighed,  but  it  was  not  in  any 
despondency. 
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And  now  a  long  silence  ensued;  not  a, 
sound  heard  save  the  light  noise  of  the 
bottle  as  it  passed  between  th.em,  and  the 
long-drawn  puifs  of  smoke  that  issued  from 
their  lips. 

"  Wiuit  did  you  do  with  Stein  ?  Did  he 
give  you  the  money  ?  "  asked  Davis,  at 
last. 

*'  Oh  yes,  he  gave  it — he  gave  it  freely 
enough  ;  in  fact,  he  bled  so  easily,  that,  as 
the  doctors  say,  I  took  a  good  dash  from 
him.  You  mentioned  two  thousand  florins, 
but  I  thought,  as  I  was  about  it,  a  little 
more  would  do  us  no  harm,  and  so  I  said. 
'  Lazarus,  old  fellow,  what  if  we  make  this 
for  ten  thousand "  " 

"Ten  thousand  !"  said  Davis,  removing 
his  cigar  from  his  lips  and  staring  earnest- 
ly, but  yet  not  angrily,  at  the  other. 

"Don't  you  see,  that  as  I  have  the 
money  with  me,"  began  Beecher,  in  a  tone 
of  a})ology  and  terror,  "  and  as  the  old 
fellow  didn't  put  '  the  screw  on'  as  to  dis- 
count  " 

"No,  he's  fair  enough  about  that  ;  in- 
deed, so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  all 
Jews  are.  It's  your  high-class  Christian 
I'm  afraid  of  ;  but  you  took  the  cash  ?  " 

"  Yes  ! "  said  Beecher,  timidly,  for  he 
wasn't  sure  he  was  yet  out  of  danger. 

"It  was  well  done — well  thought  of," 
said  Gi'og,  blandly.  "  We'll  Avant  a  good 
round  sum  to  try  this  new  martingale  of 
mine.  Opening  with  five  Naps,  ho  must 
be  able  to  bear  a  run  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  which  according  to  the  rule  of 
chances,  might  occur,  once  in  seventeen, 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  times." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  broke  in  Beecher,  '"'I 
have  hedged  ^famously.  I  bought  old 
Stein's  conjuring  book,  what  he  calls  his 
'  Kleinod,'  showing  how  every  game  is  to  be 
played,  when  to  lay  on,  when  to  draw  off. 
Here  it  is,"  said  he  producing  the  volume 
from  his  breast-pocket.  "I  have  been 
over  it  all  day.  I  tried  three  problems 
with  the  cards  myself,  but  I  couldn't  make 
them  come  up  right." 

"How  did  you  get  him  to  part  with 
this  ?"  asked  Davis,  as  he  examined  the 
volume  carefully. 

"  Well,  I  gave  him  a  fancy  price — that 
is,  I  am  to  give  it,  which  makes  all  the 
difference,"  said  Beecher,  laughing.  "  In 
short,  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  stiff,  at  three 
montht;,  for  one  thousand " 

'•Florins?" 

"No,  pounds — pounds  sterling,"  said 
Beecher,  with  a  half-choking  effort. 

"  It  was  a  fancy  price,"  said  Grog, 
slowly,  not  the  slightest  sign  of  displeasure 
manifesting  itself  on  his  face  as  he  spoke. 


"You  don't  think,  then,  that  it  was  too 
much  ?"  faltered  out  Beecher. 

"  Perhaps  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances," said  Davis,  keenly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  under  the  cir 
cumstances  ? ' " 

Davis  threw  his  cigar  into  the  stream, 
pushed  bottle  and  glasses  away  from  him 
— far  enough  to  permit  him  to  rest  both 
his  arms  on  the  table— and  then  steadfastly 
fixing  his  eyes  oh  the  other,  with  a 
look  of  intense  but  not  angry  significance, 
said,  "  How  often  have  I  told  you,  Beecher, 
that  it  was  no  use  to  try  a  'double'  with 
me.  Why,  man,  I  know  every  card  in 
your  hand." 

"I  give  von  my  sacred  word  of  honor. 
Grog ""^ 

"  To  be  renewed  at  three  months,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  Davis,  sneeringly.  "  No,  no, 
my  boy,  it  takes  an  earlier  riser  to  get  to 
the  blind  side  of  Kit  Davis.  I'm  not 
angry  with  you  for  trying  it — not  a  bit,  lad  ; 
there's  nothing  wrong  in  it  but  the  waste 
of  time." 

"May  I  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, if  I  know  what  you  are  at.  Grog!" 
exclaimed  the  other,  piteously. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is  /read  you  easier 
than  yoit  read  me.  Yon  gave  old  Lazarus 
a  thousand  pounds  for  that  book  after- 
reading  that  paragraph  in  the  Times," 

"What  paragraph  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  about  your  brother's  title 
not  being  legal." 

"I  never  saw  it — never  heard  of  it," 
cried  Beecher,  in  undisguised  terror. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'm  to  believe  you," 
said  Davis,  half  reluctantly.  "It  was  in 
a  letter  from  the  Crimea,  stating,  that  so 
confident  are  the  friends  of  a  certain 
claimant  to  the  title  and  estates  now  en- 
joyed by  Lord  Lackington,  that  they  have 
olfered  the  young  soldier  who  represents 
the  claim  any  amount  of  money  he  pleases 
to  purchase  promotion  in  the  service." 

"  I  repeat  to  you  my  word  of  honor  I 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  it.' 

"Of  course,  then,  I  believe  you,"  said  Grog. 

Again  and  again  did  Beecher  reiterate 
assurances  of  his  good  faith  ;  he  declared, 
that'  during  all  his  stay  at  Aix,  he  had 
never  looked  into  a  newspaper,  nor  had  ho 
received  one  single  letter,  except  from 
Davis  himself  ;  and  Davis  believed  him, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  paragraph 
as  he  quoted  had  no  existence — never  was 
in  print — never  uttered,  till  Grog's  own 
lips  had  fashioned  it. 

"But  surely,  Grog,  it  is  not  a  flying  ru- 
mor— the  invention  of  some  penny-a-liner 
— would  find,  any  credence  with  you  ?  " 
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•'I  don't  know,"  suid  Duvis,  slowly  ;  ''I 
won't  say  I'd  swear  to  it  all.  but  just  as 
little  would  I  reject  it  as  a  fable.  At  all 
events,  I  gave  you  credit  for  having  ti'im- 
med  your'sails'by  the  tidings,  and  if  you 
didn't,  why  there's  no  harm  done,  only 
you're  not  so  shrewd  a  fellow  as  I  thouglit 
you." 

Beecher's  face  grew  scarlet ;  how  near — 
how  very  near  he  was  of  being  "gazetted" 
the  sharp  fellow  he  had  been  striving  for 
years  to  become,  and  now,  by  his  own 
stupid  a'lmission,  had  he  invalidated  his 
claim  to  that  high  degree. 

"And  this  is  old  Stein's  celebrated 
book?"  I've  heard  of  it  these  five-and- 
thirty  years,  though  I  never  saw  it  till 
now.  Well,  I  won't  say  you  made  a  bad 
bargain " 

''  Indeed,  Grog — indeed,  by  George  !  I'm 
as  glad  as  if  I  Avon  five  hundred  to  hear 
you  say  so.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was 
half  afraid  to  own  myself  the  purchaser. 
I  said  to  myself,  '  Davis  will  chaff  rae  so 
about  this  book,  he'll  call  me  all  the  block- 
heads in  Europe '  " 

"No,  no,  Beecher,  you  ain't  a  blockhead, 
nor  will  I  suffer  any  one  to  call  you  such. 
There  are  things — there  are  people,  too, 
just  as  there  are  games— that  you  don't 
know,  but  before  long  you'll  be  the  match 
of  any  follow  going.  1  can  put  you  up  to 
them,  and  I  will.     There's  my  hand  on  it." 

Beecher  grasped  the  proffered  liand  and 
squeezed  it  with  a  warmth  there  was  no 
denying.  What  wonderful  change  had 
come  over  Grog  he  could  not  guess. 
Whence  this  marvelous  alteration  in  his 
manner  towards  him  ?  No  longer  scoffing 
at  his  mistaken  notions  of  people,  or  dis- 
paraging his  abilities,  Davis  condescended 
now  to  talk  and  take  counsel  with  him  as 
an  equal. 

"That's  the  king  of  wines,"  said  Davis, 
as  he  pushed  a  fresh  bottle  across  the  table. 
*'  When  you  can  get  '  Marcobrunner  '  like 
that,  Where's  the  Burgundy  ever  equalled 
it  ?  Fill  up  your  glass,  and  drink  a 
bumper  to  our  next  venture,  whatever  it 
be  1 '" 

"  *  Our  next  venture,  whatever  it  be  ! ' " 
echoed  Beecher,  as  he  laid  the  empty  glass 
on  the  table. 

"  Another  toast,"  said  Davis,  replenish- 
ing the  glasses.  "'May  all  of  our  suc- 
cesses be  in  company.' " 

"  I  drink  it  with  all  my  heart,  old  fellow. 
You've  always  stood  like  a  man  to  me, 
and  I'll  never  desert  you,"  cried  Beecher, 
whose  head  was  never  proof  against  the 
united  force  of  wine  and  excitement. 

"  There  never  wei'e  two  fellows  on  this 


earth  so  made  to  i-un  in  double  harness." 
said  Davis,  "  as  you  and  myself.  Let  us 
only  lay  our  heads  together,  and  there's 
notliing  can  resist  us." 

Grog  now  launched  forth  into  one  of 
those  descriptions  Avhich  he  could  throw 
off  with  a  master's  hand,  sketching  life  as 
a  great  hunting-ground,  and  themselves  as 
the  hunters.  What  zest  and  vigor  could 
he  impart  to  such  a  picture  ! — how  artfully, 
too,  could  he  make  Beecher  the  foreground 
figure,  he  himself  only  shadowed  forth  as 
an  accessory.  Listening  with  eagerness 
to  all  he  said,  Beecher  continned  to  drink 
deeply,  the  starry  night,  the  perfumed  air, 
the  rippling  sounds  of  the  river,  all  com- 
bining with  the  wine  and  the  converse  to 
make  up  a  dream-land  of  fascination.  Nor 
was  the  enchantment  less  perfect  that  the 
objects  described  passed  before  him  like  a 
series  of  dissolving  views.  They  represent- 
ed, all  of  them,  a  life  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment— means  inexhaustible — means  for 
every  extravagance — and,  what  he  relished 
fully  as  much,  the  undisputed  recognition 
by  the  world  to  the  claim  of  being  a  "  sharp 
fellow" — a  character  to  which  Grog's  aid 
was  so  dexterously  contributed  as  to  escape 
all  detection. 

Perhaps  our  reader  might  not  have 
patience  with  us  were  we  to  follow  Davis 
through  all  the  devious  turns  and  wind- 
ings of  this  tortuous  discourse.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  should  fail  signally  were  we  to 
attempt  to  convey  in  our  cold  narrative 
what  came  from  his  lips  with  all  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  a  good  story-teller,  whose 
voice  could  command  many  an  inflection, 
and  whose  crafty  nature  appreciated  the 
temper  of  the  metal  beneath  his  beat.  If 
we  could  riiaster  all  these,  another  and  a 
greater  difficulty  would  still  remain  ;  for 
how  could  we  convey,  as  Davis  contrived 
to  do,  that  through  all  these  gorgeous 
scenes  of  worldly  success,  in  the  splendor 
of  a  life  of  magnificence,  amidst  triumphs 
and  conquests,  one  figure  should  ever  pass 
before  the  mind's  eye,  now  participating  in 
the  success,  now  urging  its  completion, 
now,  as  it  were,  shedding  a  calm  and 
chastened  light  over  all — a  kind  of  angelic 
influence  that  heightened  every  enjoyment 
of  the  good,  and  averted  every  approach  of 
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Do  not  fancy,  I  beseech  you,  that  this 
was  a  stroke  of  high  art  far  above  the  pencil 
of  Grog  Davis.  Amongst  the  accidents  of 
his  early  life  the  "  stage  "  had  figured,  and 
Grog  Inul  displayed  very  considerable  tal- 
ents for  the  career.  It  was  only  at  the  call 
of  Avhat  he  considered  a  higher  ambition 
he  had  given  up  "the  boards"  for  "the 
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ring."  Besides  this,  lie  was  inspired  by 
the  Marcobrunner,  which  had  in  an  equal 
degree  affected  the  brain  of  him  who 
listened.  If  Grog  were  eloquent,  Beechcr 
was  ductile.  Indeed,  so  eagerly  did  he 
devour  all  that  the  other  said,  that  when  a 
moment  of  pause  occurred,  he  called  out, 
^'  Go  on,  old  fellow — go  on  I  1  could  listen 
to  you  forever  ! " 

Nor  was  it  altogether  surprising  that  he 
should  like  to  hear  words  of  praise  and 
commendation  from  lips  that'  once  only 
opened  in  sarcasm  and  ridicule  of  him. 
How  pleasant  to  know  at  last  that  he  was 
really  and  truly  a  great  partner  in  the 
house  of  Davis  and  Co.,  and  not  a  mere 
commission  agent,  and  that  this  partner- 
ship— how  that  idea  came  to  strike  him  we 
cannot  determine — was  to  be  binding  for- 
ever. IIow  exalting,  too,  the  sentiment 
that  it  was  Just  at  the  moment  when  all 
his  future  looked  gloomiest  this  friendship 
was  ratified.  The  Lackington  Peerage 
might  go,  but  there  was  Grog  Davis  staunch 
and  true — the  ancient  estates  be  torn  from 
his  house,  but  there  was  the  precious  vol- 
ume of  old  Lazarus,  with  wealth  untold 
Avithin  its  pages.  Thus  thread! ug  his  way 
through  these  tortuous  passages  of  tliought, 
stumbling,  falling,  and  blundering  at  every 
step,  that  ]Door  brain  lost  all  power  of  co- 
herency and  all  guidance,  and  he  wavered 
between  a  reckless  defiance  of  the  world 
and  a  sort  of  slavish  fear  of  its  censure. 

''And  Lackington,  Grog — Lackington," 
cried  he,  at  length — "  he's  as  proud  as 
Lncifer — what  will  he  say  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  think  ! "  remarked 
Grog,  dryly.  "Lackington  will  take  it 
easier  than  you  suspect."  » 

"No,  no,  you  don't  know  him — don't 
know  him  at  all.  I  wouldn't  stand  face  to 
face  with  himthisminute  foraroundsum!" 

"I'd  not  like  it  over  much  myself!" 
muttered  Davis,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"It's  all  from  pride  of  birth  and  blood, 
and  he'd  say,  'Debts,  if  you  like,  go  ahead 
with  Jews  and  the  fifty  per  centers,  but, 
hang  it,  don't  tie  a  stone  around  your 
throat — don't  put  a  double  ditch  between 
you  and  your  own  rank  !  Look  where  I 
am,'  he'd  say — 'look  where  I  am  !'" 

"Well,  I  hope  he  finds  it  comfortable  !" 
muttered  Grog,  with  a  dry  malice. 

"  Look  where  I  am  ! "  resumed  Beecher, 
trying  to  imitate  the  pretentious  tones  of 
his  brother's  voice.  "  And  where  is  it,  af- 
ter all?" 

"  Where  we'll  all  be,  one  day  or  other  !  " 
growled  out  Grog,  who  could  not  help  an- 
swering his  own  reflections. 

" '  And  are  you  sure  of  where  you  are  ?  ' 


— that's   what  I'd  ask  him,  cli.   Grog  ? — 
'are  you  sure  of  where  you  are  ?' " 

"  That  wonld  be  a  poser,  I  suspect,"  said 
Davis,  who  laughed  heartily  ;  and  the  con- 
tagion catching  Beecher,  ho  laughed  till 
the  tears  came. 

"I  might  ask  him,  besides,  'Are  you 
quite  sure  how  long  you  are  to  remain 
where  you  arc  ? '  eh.  Grog  ?  What  would 
he  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  The  chances  are,  he'd  not  answer  at 
all,"  said  Davis,  dryly. 

."No,  no  !  you  mistake  him,  he's  always 
ready  with  a  reason  ;  and  then  he  sets  out 
by  reminding  you  that  he's  the  head  of  the 
house — afact  that  a  younger  brother  doesn't 
need  to  have  recalled  to  his  memorj^  Oh, 
Grog,  old  fellow,  if  I  were  the  A^iscount — 
not  that  I  wish  any  ill  to  Lackington — not 
that  I'd  really  enjoy  the  thing  at  any  cost 
to  him — but  if  I  were-^ " 

'•'  Well,  let's  hear.  AVhat  then  ?  "  cried 
Davis,  as  he  filled  the  other's  glass  to  the 
top,  "  what  then  ?" 

'•  Wouldn't  I  trot  the  coach  along  at  a 
very  different  pace  !  It's  not  poking  about 
Italy,  dining  with  smoke-dried  Cardinals 
and  snuffy  old  '  Marchesas,'  I'd  be;  but 
I'd  have  such  a  stable,  old  fellow,  with  Jem 
Bates  to  ride  and  Tom  Ward  to  train  them, 
and  yourself,  too,  to  counsel  me.  Wouldn't 
Ave  give  Binsleigh,  and  Hawksworth,  and 
the  rest  of  them  a  cold  bath,  eh  ?  " 

"That  ain't  the  style  of  thing  at  all, 
Beecher,"  said  Grog,  deprecatingly  ;  "you 
ought  to  go  in  for  the  'grand  British  Noble- 
man dodge' — county  interests — influence 
with  a  party — and  a  vote  in  the  Lords.  II 
you  were  to  try  it,  you'd  make  a  right  good 
speech.  It  wouldn't  be  one  of  those  flow- 
ery things  the  Irish  fellows  do,  but  a  man- 
ly, straightforward,  genuine  English  dis- 
course." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Grog  ?"  asked 
he,  eagerly. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  never  mistook  pace 
in  my  life  ;  and  I  know  what's  in  you  as 
well  as  if  I  saw  it.  The  real  fact  is,  you 
have  a  turn  of  speed  that  you  yourself  have 
no  notion  of,  but  it  will  come  out  one  of 
these  days  if  you're  attacked — if  they  say 
anything  about  your  life  on  the  turf,  your 
former  companions,  or  a  word  about  the 
betting-ring." 

The  charm  of  this  flattery  was  far  more 
intoxicating  even  than  the  copious  goblets 
of  "  Marcobrunner,"  and  Beecher's  flushed 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  betrayed  how  it 
overpowered  him.     Davis  went  on. 

"  You  are  one  of  those  fellows  that  never 
show  '  the  stuff  they're  made  of  till  some 
injustice  is  done  them — eh  ?" 
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"True  as  a  book  !"  chimed  in  Boccher. 

"  Take  yon  fairly,  and  a  child  miglit  lead 
yon,  but  try  it  on  to  deny  you  Aviiat  you 
jnstiy  have  a  rLght  to— let  them  attempt  to 
dictate  to  you,  iind  say,  '  Do  this,  and  don't 
do  the  other' — little  they  know  on  what 
back  they've  put  the  saildle  I  You'll  j^ive 
them  such  a  hoist  in  the  air  as  they  never 
expected  !  " 

''How  von  read  every  line  of  me  !  "  ex- 
claimed Beecher,  in  ecstasy. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  moVe  ;  there's  not 
another  man  breathing  knows  you  but  my- 
self. They've  always  seen  you  in  petty 
scrapes  and  little  difficulties,  ]nilling  the 
devil  by  the  last  joint  of  his  tail,  as  Jack 
Bush  says  ;  but  let  them  wait  till  you  come 
out  for  a  cup  race — the  Two  Thousand 
Guinea  Stakes — then  I'm  not  Kit  Davis  if 
you  won't  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  hope  your  riglit,  Davis.  I  almost  feel 
as  if  you  were,"  said  Beecher,  earnestly. 

"  When  did  you  find  me  in  the  wrong, 
so  far  as  judgment  went  ?  Show  me  one 
single  mistake  I  ever  made  in  a  matter  of 
opinion  ?  Who  was  it  foretold  that  Brams- 
ton  would  bolt  after  the  Cotteswold  if 
Eugby  didn't  win  ?  who  told  the  whole 
yard  at  Tattersall's  that  Grimsby  would  sell 
Holt's  stable  ?  who  saw  that  Rickman  Tur- 
ner was  a  coward,  and  wouldn't  fight  ? — 
and  /said  it,  the  very  day  they  gave  him 
'  the  Bath '  for  his  services  in  China  !  I 
don't  know  much  about  books,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to,  but  as  to  men  and  women — 
men  best — I'll  back  myself  against  all  Eng- 
land and  the  Channel  Islands." 

'*  And  I'll  take  as  much  as  you'll  spare 
me  out  of  your  book.  Grog,"  said  Beecher, 
enthusiastically,  while  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drained  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  Davis,  in  a  low,  confi- 
dential tone,  as  if  imparting  a  great  secret, 
"■  I've  always  remarked  that  the  way  they 
smash  a  fellow  in  Parliament — I  don't  care 
in  which  house — is  always  by  raking  up 
something  or  other  he  did  years  before.  If 
he  wrote  a  play,  or  a  novel,  or  a  book  of 
poems,  they're  down  on  him  at  once  about 
his  imagination  and  his  fancy — that  means, 
he  never  told  a  word  of  truth-  in  his  life. 
If  he  was  unfortunate  in  business,  they're 
sure  to  refer  to  him  about  some  change  in 
the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  say,  'There's 
my  honorable  friend  yonder  ought  to  be 
able  to  help  us  by  his  experiences  ! '  Then, 
if  a  fellow  has  only  his  wits  about  him, 
how  he  floors  them !  You  see  there's  a  great 
deal  of  capital  to  be  made  out  of  one  of 
these  attacks.  You  rise  to  reply,  without 
any  anger  or  passion— only  dignity — noth- 1 


ing  but  dignity  !  You  appeal  to  the  House 
if  the  assault  of  the  right  honorable  baro- 
net opposite  was  strictly  in  good  taste — 
whatever  that  means.  You  ask  why  you 
are  sigjuilized  out  to  be  the  mark  of  his 
eloquence,  or  his  wit,  or  whatever  it  be  ; 
and  then  you  come  out  Avitli  a  fine  account 
of  yourself,  and  all  the  honorable  motives 
that  nobody  ever  suspected  you  of.  That's 
tiie  moment  to  praise  everything  you  ever 
did,  or  meant  to  do,  or  couldn't  do — that's 
the  time  to  show  them  what  a  man  they 
have  amongst  them." 

*'  Capital  — glorious — excellent !  "  cried 
Beecher,  in  delight. 

"Well,  suppose  now,"  said  Davis, 
"there's  a  bill  about  marriages — they're 
always  changing  the  law  about  them  ;  it's 
evidently  a  contract  doesn't  work  quite 
smoothly  for  all  parties — well,  there's  sure 
to  be  many  a  spicy  remark  and  impertinent 
allusion  in  the  debate  ;  it's  a  sore  subject, 
and  every  one  has  a  '  raw '  on  it,  and  at  last 
somebody  says  something  about  unequal 
matches,  alliances  with  an  inferior  class, 
'noble  Lords  that  have  not  scrupled  to 
mingle  the  ancient  blood  of  their  race  with 
the — the  thin  and  washy  current  that  flows 
in  plebeian  veins.'  I'm  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, now,"  said  Grog,  boldly,  "  and  I  im- 
mediately turn  round  and  fix  my  eyes  upon 
you.  Up  you  get  at  once,  and  say,  'I  ac- 
cept, my  Lords,  I  accept  for  myself,  and 
my  own  case,  every  word  the  noble  duke, 
or  marquis,  has  just  uttered.  It  never 
would  have  Occurred  to  me  to  make  my 
personal  history  the  subject  of  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  but  when  thus  rudely 
brought  before  you — rudely  and  gratuit- 
ously introduced '     Here  you'd   frown 

at  the  last  speaker,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  You'll  hear  more  about  this  outside '  " 

"Goon — go  on!"  cried  Beecher,  with 
impatience. 

"'1  rise  in  this  place' — that  has  always 
a  great  impression,  to  say  'this  place' — '  I 
rise  in  this  place  to  say  that  I  am  prouder 
in  the  choice  that  shares  with  me  the  honors 
of  my  coronet,  than  in  all  the  dignity  and 
pi'ivilege  that  same  coronet  confers.' 
What  a  cheer — what  a  regular  hurrah  fol- 
lows that,  for  they  have  seen  her — ay,  that 
have  they!  They  have  beheld  her  sweeping 
down  the  gilded  drawing-room — the  hand- 
somest woman  in  England  !  Where's  the 
duchess  with  her  eyes,  her  skin,  her  dig- 
nity, and  her  grace  ?  Doesn't  she  look 
*  thoroubred  in  every  vein  of  her  neck?' 
Where  did  she  get  that  graceful  sweep,  that 
easy-swimming  gait,  if  she  hadn't  it  in  her 
very  nature  ?" 

"  By  Heaven,  it's  true,  every  syllable  of 
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it  1 "  cried  out  Beecher,  in  uU  the  wild  ec-  \ 
stacy  of  delight.  I 

''  Where  is  the  maii^I  don't  care  what  j 
his  rank  might  be — who  wouldn't  envy  you  , 
after  you'd  made  that  speech  ?  You'd  walk 
down   Westminster    the    proudest  man  in  ; 
England  after  it."  _  | 

Beecher's  features  glowed  with  a  delight 
that  showed  he  had  ah-eady  anticipated  the 
sense  of  his  popularity. 

'*  And  then  how  the  newspapers  will 
praise  you.  It  will  be  as  if  you  built  a 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  separates  two 
distinct  classes  of  people.  You'll  be  a  sort 
of  noble  reformer.  What  was  the  wisest 
thing  Louis  Napoleon  ever  did  ?  His  mar- 
riage. Do  you  mark  that  he  was  always 
following  his  uncle's  footsteps  in  all  his 
other  jiolicy  ;  he  saw  that  the  only  great 
mistake  he  ever  made  was  looking  out  for 
a  high  match,  and,  like  a  shrewd  fellow,  he 
said,  'I  have  station,  rank,  power,  and 
money  enough  for  two.  It's  not  to  win 
the  good  favor  of  a  wrinkled  old  arch- 
duchess, or  a  deaf  old  princess,  I'm  going 
to  marry.  I'll  go  in  for  the  whole  field. 
I'll  take  the  girl  that,  if  I  wasn't  an  em- 
l^eror,  I'd  be  proud  to  call  my  own.'  And 
signs  on't,  they  all  cried  out,  '  See  if  he 
hasn't  his  heart  in  the  right  place — there's 
an  honest  dro]}  there  ! '  Let  him  be  as  am- 
bitious as  you  like,  he  married  just  as  you 
or  I  would.  Ain't  it  a  fine  thing,"  ex- 
claimed Grog,  enthusiastically,  "  when  one 
has  all  the  middle  classes  in  one's  favor— 
the  respectable  ruck  that's  always  running 
but  seldom  showing  a  winner  ?  Get  these 
fellows  with  you,  and  it's  like  Baring's 
name  on  the  back  of  your  bill.  And  now, 
Beecher,"  said  Davis,  grasping  the  other's 
hand,  and  speaking  Avith  a  deep  earnest- 
ness— '"and  now  that  I've  said  what  you 
might  have  done,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  tvill 
do.  I  have  just  been  sketching  out  this 
line  of  country  to  see  how  you'd-  take  your 
fences,  nothing  more.  You've  shown  me 
that  you're  the  right  sort,  and  I'm  not  the 
man  to  forget  it.  If  I  had  seen  the  shad- 
ow^ of  a  shade  of  a  dodge  about  you — if  I'd 
have  detected  one  line  in  your  face,  or  one 
shake  in  your  voice,  like  treachery — so  help 
me  !  I'd  have  thrown  you  over  like  wink- 
ing !  Y"ou  fancied  yourself  a  great  man,  and 
were  staunch  and  true  to  your  old  friends  ; 
now  it's  my  turn  to  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't 
give  that  empty  flask  yonder  for  all  your 
brother  Lackington's  lease  of  his  peerage  ! 
Hear  me  out.  I  have  it  from  his  own  law- 
yers— from  the  fellows  in  Furnival's  Inn — 
it's  up  with  him  ;  the  others  are  perfectly 
sure  of  their  verdict.  There's  how  it  is  ! 
And  now,    Annesley  Beecher,   you   were 


willing  to  marry  Kit  Davis's  daughter  when 
you  thought  you  could  make  her  a  peeress 
— now,  I  say,  that  when  you've  nothing, 
nor  haven't  a  sixpence  to  blessyourself  with, 
it's  Kit  iiimseif  will  give  her  to  you,  and 
say,  there's  not  t!ie  other  man  breathing 
he'd  as  soon  see  the  husband  of  this  same 
Lizzy  Davis  ! " 

The  burst  of  emotion  with  which 
Beeciier  met  this  speech  was,  indeed,  the 
result  of  very  conflicting  feelings  ;  shock 
at  the  terrible  tidings  of  liis  brother's 
downfall,  and  the  insult  to  his  house  and 
name,  mingled  with  a  burst  of  gratitude 
to  Davis  for  his  fidelity  ;  but  stronger  and 
deeper  than  these  was  another  sentiment, 
for  smile  if  you  will,  most  sceptical  reader, 
the  man  was  in  love,  after  liis  fashion.  I 
do  not  ask  of  you  to  believe  tliat  he  felt  as 
you  or  I  might  or  ought  to  feel  the  tender 
passion.  I  do  not  seek  to  persuade  you 
that  the  object  of  his  affection  mingled 
with  all  his  thoughts, -swayed  them,  and 
etherealized  them,  that  she  was  the  theme 
of  many  a  heart-woven  story,  the  heroine 
of  many  an  ecstatic  dream  ;  still  she  was 
one  who  could  elicit  from  that  nature,  in 
all  its  selfishness,  little  traits  of  generous 
feeling,  little  bursts  of  honest  sentiment, 
that  made  him  appear  better  to  his  own 
heart.  And  so  far  has  the  adage  truth 
with  it,  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  in  the 
conscious  sense  of  well  doing,  in  the  peace- 
ful calm  of  an  unre]nning  spirit,  and,  not 
least  of  all,  in  that  sympathy  which  good 
men  so  readily  bestow  upon  even  faint  ef- 
forts to  win  their  suffrage. 

And  so  he  sobbed  out  something  that 
meant  grief  and  gratitude  ;  hope,  fear,  and 
uncertainty — worse  than  fear — all  agitat- 
ing and  distracting  him  by  turns. 

Very  little  time  did  Grog  give  himself 
for  calmer  reflection  ;  away  he  went  at  full 
speed  to  sketch  out  their  future  life.  They 
were  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  winning 
all  before  them.  All  the  joyous  part,  all 
the  splendor  of  equipage,  retinue,  mode  (sl 
life,  and  outlay  being  dictated  by  Beecher, 
all  the  more  business  detail,  the  play  and 
the  money-getting,  devolving  upon  Davis. 
Ba.den,  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Hamburg,  and 
Aix,  all  glowed  in  the  descriptions  like 
fields  of  foretold  glory.  How  they  were 
to  outshine  princes  in  magnificence  and 
royal  highnesses  in  display — the  envy  of 
Beecher — of  his  unvarying  luck — the  splen- 
dor of  all  his  belongings — Lizzy's  beauty 
too  !  What  a  page  would  he  "fill  in  the 
great  gossip  calendar  of  Europe  ! 

Wetl  Davis  knew  how  to  feed  the  crav- 
ing vanity  of  that  weak  nature,  whose 
most  ardent  desire  was  to  be  deemed  cun- 
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iiing  and  sharp,  the  cautions  reserve  of 
prudent  men  in  his  company  being  a 
tribute  to  his  acuteness  the  dearest  liis 
heart  could  covet.  Oh,  if  he  longed  for 
anything  as  success,  it  was  for  a  time  when 
his  coming  would  s))read  a  degree  of  terror 
at  a  ])1ay-iHb]e,  and  men  would  rise  rather 
than  risk  their  fortune  against  Ids  !  Should 
such  a  moment  ever  be  his?  was  that 
great  triumph' ever  to  befall  him  ?  And 
all  this  as  the  husband  of  Lizzy  ]')avis  ! 

"Ay  !"said  Grog,  as  he  read  and  traced 
each  succeeding  emotion  in  that  transpar- 
ent nature — "ay!  that's  what  may  be 
called  life  ;  and  when  we've  done  Europe, 
smashed  every  bank  on  the  Continent, 
we'll  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  give  Jonathan 
a  'touch  of  our  quality.'  I  know  all  their 
games  well,  and  I've  had  my 'three  bul- 
lets and  a  poker  '  before  now  on  a  Missis- 
sippi steamer  !  Your  Yankee  likes  faro, 
and  I've  a  new  cabal  to  teach  him  ;  in 
short,  my  boy,  there's  a  roving  commis- 
sion of  fun  before  us,  and  if  it  don't  pay, 
my  name  ain't  Davis  !" 

"  Was  this  your  scheme,  then,  Grog," 
asked  Beecher,  "when  you  told  me  at 
Brussels  that  you  could  make  a  man  of 
me?" 

"It  w^as,  my  bo}^,"  cried  Davis,  eagerly. 
"  You've  guessed  it.  There  was  only  one 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan  at  that 
time,  and  this  exists  no  longer." 

"  What  was  the  obstacle  you  speak 
of  ?  " 

'•  Simply,  that  so  long  as  you  fancied 
yourself  next  in  succession  to  a  peerage, 
you'd  never  lay  yourself  down  regularly  to 
your  Avork  ;  you'd  say,  '  Lackington  can't 
live  for  ever  ;  he's  almost  twenty  years  my 
senior.  I  must  be  the  viscount  yet.  AVhy 
should  I,  therefore,  cumber  myself  with 
cares  that  I  have  no  need  of,  and  involve 
myself  amongst  people  I'll  have  to  cut  one 
of  these  dyys.  No.  I'll  just  make  a  Avait- 
ing  race  of  it,  and  be  patient.'  Now,  how- 
4iver,  that  you  can't  count  upon  this  pros- 
pect— now  that  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
will  declare  to  the  world  that  Henry  Hast- 
ings Beccher  is  just  Henry  Hastings 
Beecher,  and  not  Viscount  Lackigton, 
and  that  the  Honorable  Annesley  is  just 
Annesley,  and  no  more — now,  I  say,  that 
you  see  this  clearly  with  your  own  eyes, 
you'll  buckle  to,  and  do  your  work  man- 

fuliy.     And  there  was  another  thing " 

And  here  Davis  paused,  and  seemed  to 
meditate. 

"What  was  that.  Grog?  Be  candid, 
old  fellow,  and  tell  me  all." 

"  So  I  will,  then,"  resumed  Davis. 
"  That  other  thing  was  this.     So  long  as 


you  were  the  great  man  in  prospective,  and 
might  some  fine  day  be  a  lord,  yo.u  could 
always  persuade  yourself — or  some  one  else 
could  persuade  you — that  Kit  Davis  was 
hanging  on  you  just  for  your  rank — that 
he  wanted  the  intimacy  of  a  man  in  your 
station,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  you  ever 
came  to  believe  this,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  all  confidence  between  us;  and 
without  confidence,  what  can  a  fellow  do 
for  his  pal  ?  This  was,  therefore,  the  ob- 
stacle, and  even  if  you  could  have  got  over 
it,  /  couldn't.  No,  hang  me  if  I  could! 
I  was  always  saying  to  myself,  '  It's  all 
very  nice  and  smooth  now,  Kit,  between 
you  and  Beecher — you  eat,  'drink,  and 
sleep  together — but  wait  till  he  turns  the 
corner,  old  fellow,  and  see  if  he  won't  give 
you  the  cold  shoulder.'" 

"You  couldn't  believe " 

"  Yes  but  I  could,  and  did,  too  ;  and 
many's  the  time  I  said  to  myself,  'If 
Beecher  wasn't  a  top-sawyer,  Avhat  a  trump 
he'd  be  !  He  has  head  for  anything,  and 
address  for  anything.'  And  do  you  know  " 
— here  Grog  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
and  spoke  as  if  under  great  emotion — 
"and  do  you  know  that  I  couldn't  be  the 
same  man  to  you  myself  just  because  of 
your  rank.  That  was  the  reason  I  used  to 
"be  so  sulky,  so  suspicious,,  and  so — ay, 
actually  cruel  with  you,  telling  you,  as  I 
did,  what  couldn't  1  do  with  certain  accept- 
ances ?      Now,    look    here,    Beecher 

Light  that  taper  beside  you  ;  there's  a 
match  in  that  box  at  your  elbow." 

Unsteady  enough  was  Beecher's  hand  ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  wine  alone  now  made 
him  tremble.  An  intense  agitation  shook 
his  frame,  and  he  shivered  like  one  in  an 
ague  fit.  He  couldn't  tell  what  was  com- 
ing ;  the  theme  alone  was  enough  to  arrest 
all  process  of  reasoning  on  his  part.  It 
was  like  the  force  of  a  blow  that  stunned 
and  stupificd  at  once. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  Grog,  as  he 
drew  a  long  pocket-book  from  his  breast- 
pocket, and  searched  for  some  time 
amongst  its  contents.  "Ay,  here  they  are 
— two — three — four  of  them — insignifi- 
cant-looking scraps  of  paper  they  look — 
and  yet  there's  a  terrible  exposure  in  open 
court,  a  dreary  sea  voyage  over  the  ocean, 
and  a  whole  life  of  a  felon's  suffering  in 
those  few  lines." 

"  For  the  love  of  mercy,  Davis,  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  pity  in  your  heart — if  you 
have  a  heart  at  all — don't  speak  in  this  way 
to  me  ! "  cried  Beecher,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  sobs. 

"  It  is  for  the  last  time  in  my  life  you'll 
ever  hear  such  words,"  said  Grog,  calmly. 
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"Read  them  overcarefully— examine  them 
well.     Yes  I  wish  aiul  require  it." 

"Oh,  I  know  them  well  !"  said  Beecher, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Maiiy's  the  sleepless 
night  the  thought  of  tlieni  has  cost  me." 

"Go  over  every  line  of  them — satisfy 
yourself  that  they're  the  same — that  the 
words  'Johnstone  Howard'  are  in  your 
own  hand." 

Beecher  bent  over  the  papers  ;  but  with 
his  dimmed  eyes  and  trembling  fingers,  it 
was  some  time  ere  he  could  decipher  them. 
A  sigh  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
was  all  the  reply  he  could  make. 

"  They'll  never  cost  you  another  sleep- 
less night,  old  fellow!"  said  Davis,  as  he 
held  them  over  the  flame  of  the  taper. 
"  There's  the  end  of  'em  nov/  !  " 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

UEFLECTIONS   OF   ANNESLET  BEECHER. 

A  WISER  head  than  that  of  Annesley 
Beecher  might  have  felt  some  confusion  on 
awakiug  the  mo^'ning  after  the  events 
we  have  just  rehited.  Indeed,  his  first 
sensations  were  those  of  actual  bewilder- 
ment as  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
pine-clad  mountains  rising  in  endless  suc- 
cession— the  deep  glens — the  gushing 
streams,  crossed  by  rude  bridges  of  a  sin- 
gle tree — the  rustic  saw-mills  all  dripping 
with  spray,  and  trembling  with  the  force 
of  their  own  machinery.  Where  was  he  ? 
What  strange  land  was  this  ?  How  came 
he  there  ?  Was  this  \\\  reality  the  '"  new 
world  beyond  the  seas"  Davis  had  so  often 
described  to  him  ?  By  a  slow,  labroious 
process,  like  filtering,  stray  memories 
dropped  one  by  one  through  his  clouded 
faculties,  and  at  length  he  remembered 
the  scene  of  the  preceding  night,  and  all 
that  had  passed  between  Davis  and  him- 
self. Yet,  withal,  there  was  much  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  mixed  up,  nor  could 
he,  by  any  effort,  satisfy  himself  how  much 
was  fact,  how  much  mere  speculation. 
Was  it  true  that  Lackington  was  to  lose 
his  peerage  ?  Was  it  possible  such  a 
dreadful  blow  was  to  fall  on  their  house  ? 
If  so,  what  portion  of  the  estates  would 
follow  the  title  ?  Would  a  great  part — 
would  all  the  property  be  transferred  to 
the  new  claimant  ?  What  length  of  time, 
too,  might  the  suit  occupy  ? — such  things 
often  lasted  for  years  upon  years.  Was  it 
too  late  for  a  compromise  ?  Could  not 
some  arrangement  be  come  to  '*  some 
way  ?  "     Grog  was  surely  the  man  to  de- 


cree a  plan  for  this — at  all  events,  he 
could  protract  and  spin  out  proceedings. 
"It's  not  p.p. — the  match  may  never 
come  off,"  muttered  Beecher,  "and  I'll 
back  old  Grog  to  'srpiare  it,'  somehow. 

And  tlien  the  bills — the  forged  accep- 
tances— they  were  actually  burned  before 
his  face  !  It  was  well-nigh  incredible — but 
he  had  seen  them,  held  them  in  his  own 
hand,  and  watched  them'as  the  night  wind 
wafted  away  their  blackened  embers,  never 
more  to  rise  in  judgment  against  him — 
never  to  cost  him  another  night  of  sleep- 
less terror  !  Who  would  have  believed 
Davis  capable  of  such  magiuuiimity  ?  Of 
all  men  living,  he  had  deemed  him  the  last 
to  forego  any  hold  over  another — and  then 
the  act  was  his  own  spontaneous  doing, 
without  reservation,  without  condition. 

Beecher's  heart  swelled  proudly  as  he 
thought  over  this  trait  of  his  friend.  Was 
it  that  he  felt  a  sense  of  joy  in  believing 
better  of  mankind  ? — was  it  that  it  awoke 
within  his  breast  more  hopeful  thoughts  of 
his  fellow-men  ? — did  it  appeal  to  him  like 
a  voice,  saying,  "Despair  of  no  man; 
there  are  touches  of  kindliness  in  natures 
the  very  roughest,  that  redeem  whole  lives 
of  harshness  ?"  No,  my  good  reader,  it 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  you  were  I 
to  say  that  such  sentiments  as  these  swayed 
him.  Annesley  Beecher's  thoughs  flowed 
in  another  and  very  different  channel.  The 
words  he  whispered  to  his  heart  were 
somewhat  in  this  wise  :  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful fellow  must  you  be,  Beecher,  to  acquire 
such  influence  over  a  man  like  Davis ; 
what  marvellous  gifts  must  you  not  be  en- 
dowed with  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Grog 
predicts  a  brilliant  future  to  him  who  can 
curb  to  his  will  the  most  stubborn  of 
natures,  and  elicit  traits  of  sacrifice  out  of 
the  most  selfish  of  men  ?  Who  but  your- 
self could  work  this  miracle  ?  "  Mean  and 
ignoble  as  such  a  mode  of  arguing  may 
seem,  take  my  word  for  it,  most  patient 
reader,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  this  world 
of  ours,  nor  is  Annesley  Beecher  the  only 
one  who  has  ascribed  all  his  good  fortune 
to  his  own  deservings. 

"  Shrewd  fellow,  that  Davis  ;  he  always 
saw  what  stuff  was  in  me ;  he  recognized 
the  real  metal,  while  others  were  only 
sneering  at  the  dross  ;  just  as  he  knows 
this  moment,  that  if  I  start  fresh  without 
name,  fortune,  or  title,  that  I'm  sure  to  be 
at  the  top  o'  the  tree  at  last.  Give  me  his 
daughter  !  I  should  thing  he  would  !  It's 
not  all  up  with  Lackington  yet,  dark  as  it 
looks  ;  we're  in  possession,  and  there  is  a 
'  good  line  of  country '  between  the  Hon- 
orable Annesley  Beecher,   next   viscount 
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in  succession,  and  Kit  Davis,  commonly 
called  Grog  of  that  ilk  !  Not  that  the  girl 
isn't  equal  to  any  station — there's  no  de- 
nying tkat !  Call  her  a  (xreville,  a  Stan- 
ley, or  a  Seymour,  and  she's  a  match  for 
the  finest  man  in  England  !  Make  her  a 
countess  to-morrow,  and  she'll  look  it !" 

It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  Beech- 
er  was  not  bewildered  without  some  due 
cause,  for  if  Davis  had,  at  one  time,  si)okeu 
to  him  as  one  who  no  longer  possessed  chiim 
to  rank  and  station,  but  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer like  himself,  at  another  moment,  he 
had  addressed  him  as  the  future  viscount, 
and  pictured  him  as  hurling  a  proud  defi- 
ance to  the  world  in  the  choice  he  had 
made  of  his  wife.  This  was  no  blun- 
der on  G-rog'spart.  That  acute  individual 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  legal  experiences, 
remarked  that  learned  counsel  are  wont  to 
insert  pleas  which  are  occasionally  even 
contradictory,  alleging  at  times  that  "  there 
was  no  debt,"  and  then,  that  "  if  there  had 
been,  it  was  already  paid,"  In  the  same 
spirit  did  Davis  embrace  each  contingency 
of  fortune,  showing,  that  whether  peer  or 
commoner,  Annesley  Beecher  ''  stood  to 
win  "  in  making  Lizzy  his  wife.  "  Scratch 
the  pedigree,  and  she'll  be  a  stunning  peer- 
ess ;  and  if  the  suit  goes  against  us,  show 
me  the  girl  like  her  to  meet  the  world  ! " 
This  was  the  sum  of  the  reflections  that 
cost  him  a  whole  morning's  intellectual  la- 
bor, and  more  of  actual  mental  fatigue  than 
befals  a  great  parliamentary  leader  after  a 
stormy  debate. 

That  Davis  had  no  intention  to  intimi- 
date him  was  clearly  sliown  by  his  destroy- 
ing the  acceptances  :  had  he  wished  to  lean 
on  coercion,  here  was  the  means.  Take 
your  choice  between  matrimony  and  a  fel- 
ony was  a  short  and  easy  piece  of  argu- 
mentation, such  as  would  well  have  suited 
Grog's  summary  notions  ;  and  yet  he  had, 
of  his  own  accord,  freely  and  for  ever  re- 
linquished this  vantage  ground.  Beecher 
was  now  free.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
a  long  year  of  life  he  arOse  from  his  bed 
without  a  fear  of  the  law  and  its  emissaries. 
The  horrible  nightmare  that  had  scared 
him  so  often,  dashing  the  wildest  mo- 
ments of  dissipation  with  sudden  fear, 
deepening  the  depths  of  despondency  with 
greater  gloom,  had  all  fled,  and  he  awoke 
to  feel  that  there  was  no  terror  in  a 
"  beak's  "  eye,  nothing  to  daunt  him  in  the 
shrewd  glances  of  a  detective.  They  who 
have  lived  long  years  of  insecurity,  tor- 
tured by  the  incessant  sense  of  an  impend- 
ing peril,  to  befall  them  to-day,  to-morrow, 
or  next  day,  become  at  length  so  imbued 
with   fear,  that   when  the   hour   of  their 


emancipation  arrives,  they  arc  not  able,  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  assure  themselves 
of  their  safety.  The  captive  dreams  of  his 
chains  through  many  a  night  after  he  has 
gained  his  liberty  ;  the  shii)w"recked  sailor 
can  never  forget  the  raft  and  the  lone 
ocean  on  which  he  tossed  ;  nor  was  it  al- 
together easy  for  Becclier  to  convince  him- 
self that  ho  could  w.ilk  the  world  with  his 
head  high,  and  bid  defiance  to  crown  prose- 
cutors and  juries  ! 

"I'm  out  of  your  debt,  Master  Grog," 
said  he,  with  a  pleasant  laugh  to  himself  ; 
''catch  me  if  you  can  running  u])  another 
score  in  your  books — wait  till  you  see  me 
slipping  my  neck  into  a  noose  held  by  your 
fingers.  You  made  me  feel  the  curb  pretty 
sharp  for  many  a  long  day,  and  might  still, 
if  you  hadn't  taken  off  the  bridle  with  your 
own  hands  ;  but  I'm  free  now,  and  won't  I 
show  you  a  fair  pair  of  heels  !  Who  could 
blame  me,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  When  a  fel- 
low gets  out  of  gaol,  does  he  take  lodgings 
next  door  to  the  prison  ?  I  never  asked 
him  to  burn  those  bills.  It  was  all  his  own 
doing.  I  conclude  that  a  fellow,  as  shrewd 
as  he,  knew  what  he  was  about.  Mayhap 
he  said  to  himself,  '  Beecher's  the  downiest 
cove  going.  It  will  be  a  deuced  sight  bet- 
ter to  have  him  as  my  friend  and  pal  than 
to  send  him  to  break  stones  in  Australia. 
I  can  stand  to  win  a  good  thing  on  him, 
and  why  should  I  send  him  over  seas  just 
out  of  spite  ?  I'll  come  the  grand  magnan- 
imous dodge  over  him — destroy  the  papers 
before  his  face,  and  say,  "  Now,  old  fellow, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  for  a  touch  of  gen- 
erosity?'-"" 

"  '  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say.  Master 
Davis,'  "  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
speaking  boldly  out.  "  '  I  say  that  you're 
a  regular  trump,  and  no  mistake  ;  but 
you're  not  the  sharp  fellow  I  took  you  for. 
No,  no,  old  gent,  you're  no  match  for  A. 
B.!  He's  been  running  in  bandages  all  this 
time  past ;  but  now  that  his  back  sinews 
are  all  right,  you'll  see  if  he  hasn't  a  turn 
of  speed  in  him.'  And  wliat  is  more,  I'd 
say  to  him,  '  Look  here.  Grog,  we've  jog- 
ged along  these  ten  or  twelve  years  or  so 
without  much  profit  to  either  of  us — what 
say  you  if  we  dissolve  the  partnership  and 
let  each  do  a  little  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count ?  If  I  should  turn  out  anything 
very  brilliant,  you'll  be  proud  of  me,  just 
as  England  says  she  is  when  a  young  colony 
takes  a  great  spring  of  success,  and  say, 
**Ay,  he  was  one  of  my  rearing!"'  Of 
course  all  dictation,  all  that  bullying  intol- 
erance is  at  an  end  now,  and  time  it  was  ! 
Wasn't  I  well  Avcary  of  it  !  wasn't  I  actual- 
ly sick  of  life  with  it !     I  couldn't  turn  to 
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anything-,  couldn't  think  of  ju^ything.  wilh 
that  eternal  fear  before  me.  always  asking 
myself,  '  Is  he  going  to  do  it  now  ?  '  It  is 
Wry  hard  to  believe  it's  all  over."  And  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  though  disburdening 
his  heart  of  its  last  load  of  sorrow. 

"Davis  is  very  wide  awake,"  continued 
he;  "he'll  soon  see  how  to  trim  his  sails 
to  this  new  wind  ;  he'll  know  that  he 
can't  bully — can't  terrorize." 

A  sharp,  quick  report  of  a  pistol,  with  a 
clanging  crash,  and  then  a  faint  tinkle  of 
a  bell,  cut  short  his  musings,  ;\nd  Beecher 
hastened  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
It  was  Davis  in  the  vine  alley  practising 
with  the  pistol  ;  he  had  just  sent  a  ball 
through  the  target,  the  bell  giving  warning 
that  the  shot  had  pierced  the  very  center. 
Beecher  watched  him  as  he  levelled  again  ; 
he  thought  he  saw  a  faint  tremor  of  the 
hand,  a  slight  unsteadiness  of  the  wrist  ; 
vain  illusion — bang  went  the  weapon,  and 
again  the  little  bell  gave  forth  the  token 
of  success. 

"Give  me  the  word — one — two,"  cried  out 
Davis  to  the  man  who  loaded  and  handed 
him  the  pistols.  "One — two,"  called  out 
the  other,  and  the  same  instant  rang  out 
the  bell,  and  the  ball  was  true  to  its  mark. 

"  What  a  shot — what  a  deadly  shot!" 
muttered  Beecher,  as  a  cold  shudder  came 
over  him. 

As  quickly  as  he  could  take  the  weapons, 
Davis  now  fired  ;  four — five — six  balls 
went  in  succession  through  the  tiny  circle, 
the  bell  tinkling  on  and  never  ceasing,  so 
rapidly  did  shot  follow  upon  shot,  till,  as 
if  sated  with  success,  he  turned  away,  say- 
ing, "  I'll  try  it  to-morrow,  blindfold!  " 

"I'm  certain,"  muttered  Beecher,  "no 
man  is  bound  to  go  out  with  a  fellow  like 
that.  A  duel  is  meant  to  be  a  hazard,  not 
dead  certainty  !  To  stand  before  him  at 
twenty — ay,  forty  paces,  is  a  suicide, 
neither  more  nor  less  ;  he  must  kill  yon. 
I'd  insist  on  his  fighting  across  a  handker- 
chief. I'd  say,  '  Let  us  stand  foot  to 
foot ! '  "  No,  Beecher,  not  a  bit  of  it ; 
you'd  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor,  if  you 
did,  would  it  avail  you  !  Your  craven 
heart  could  not  beat  were  those  stern  gray 
eyes  fixed  upon  you,  looking  death  into 
you  from  a  yard  olf.  He'd  shoot  you  down 
as  pitilessly,  too,  at  one  distance  as  at  the 
other. 

Was  it  in  the  fullness  of  a  conviction 
that  his  faltering  lips  tried  to  deny,  that 
he  threw  himself  back  upon  a  chair,  while 
a  cold,  clammy  sweat  covered  his  face  and 
forehead,  a  sickness  like  death  crept  over 
him,  objects  grew  dim  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
room  seemed  to  turn  and  swim  before  him  ? 


Where  was  his  high  daring  now  ?  Where 
the  boastful  spirit  in  which  he  had  declared 
himself  free,  nO  more  the  slave  of  Grog's 
insolent  domination,  nor  basely  cowering 
before  his  frown  ?  Oh,  the  ineffable  bit- 
terness of  that  thought,  coming,  too,  in 
revulsion  to  all  his  late  self-gratulations  ! 
Where  was  the  glorious  emancipation  he 
had  dreamed  of,  now?  He  could  not 
throw  him  into  prison,  it  is  true,  but  he 
could  lay  him  in  a  grave. 

"But  I'd  not  meet;  him,"  whispered  he 
to  himself.  "One  is  not  bound  to  meet  a 
man  of  this  sort." 

There  is  something  marvelously  accom- 
modating and  elastic  in  the  phrase,  "  One 
is  not  bound  "  to  do  this,  that,  and  t'other. 
As  the  said  bond  is  a  contract  between 
oneself  and  an  imaginary  world,  its  pro- 
visions are  rarely  onerous  or  exacting. 
Life  is  full  of  things  '"'one  is  not  bound  to 
do."  You  are  "not  bound,"  for  instance, 
to  pay  your  father's  debts,  though,  it  might 
be,  they  were  contracted  in  your  behalf 
and  for  your  benefit.  You  are  not  bound 
to  marry  the  girl  Avhose  affections  have 
been  your  own  for  years  if  you  can  do 
better  in  another  quarter,  and  she  has 
nothing  in  your  handwriting  to  establish  a 
contract.  You  are  not  bound — good  swim- 
mer though  you  be — to  rescue  a  man  from 
drowning,  lest  he  should  clutch  too  eagerly 
and  peril  your  safety.  You  are  not  bound 
to  risk  the  chance  of  a  typhus  by  visiting 
a  poor  friend  on  his  sick-bed.  You  are 
not  bound  to  aid  charities  you  but  half 
approve — to  assist  people  who  have  been 
improvident — to  associate  with  many  who 
are  uninteresting  to  you.  But  why  go 
on  with  this  expurgatorial  catalogue?  It 
is  quite  clear  the  old  things  "  one  is  bound  " 
to  do  are  those  the  world  will  enforce  at 
his  hands  ;  and  let  our  selfishness  be  ever 
so  inveterate,  and  ever  so  crafty,  the  ma- 
jority will  beat  us,  and  the  Ayes  have  it  at 
last  I 

Now,  few  men  had  a  longer  list  of  the 
things  they  were  "not  bound  to  do"  than 
Annesley  Beecher ;  in  reality,  if  the  balance 
were  to  be  struck  Ijetween  them,  and  those 
he  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory,  it  would 
have  been  like  Falstaff's  sack  to  the  miser- 
able morsel  of  bread.  Men  of  his  stamp 
fancy  themselves  very  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion. They  are  not  easy-natured,  open, 
trustful,  and  free-handed,  like  that 
Pharisee  !  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  sys- 
tem works  not  so  well  as  it  looks,  and  they 
pass  their  existence  in  a  narrow  prison- 
ward  of  their  own  selfish  instincts — theii- 
fears  their  fetters,  their  cowardly  natures 
heavy  as  any  chains  ! 
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Beecher  reasoned  somewhat  in  tliiswise. 
Grog  was  ''  not  bound  "  to  destroy  the 
acceptances,  lie  might  have  held  them  in 
terrorism  over  liim  for  a  life- long,  and 
used  them,  at  last,  if  occasioned  served. 
A-t  all  events,  they  were  valuable  securities, 
which  it  was  pure  and  wanton  waste  to 
buri).  Still,  the  act  being  done,  Beecher 
was  ''bound"  in  the  heaviest  recogni- 
zances to  his  own  heart  to  profit  by  the 
motion  ;  and  the  great  question  with  him 
was,  what  was  the  best  and  shortest  road  to 
that  desi)-able  object  ?  Supposing  Lacking- 
ton  all  right — no  disputed  claim  to  the  title, 
no  litigation  of  the  estate — Boecher's  best 
course  had  possibly  been  to  slip  his  cable, 
make  all  sail,  and  part  company  with 
Davis  for  ever.  One  grave  difficulty,  how- 
ever, opposed  itself  to  this  scheme.  How 
was  it  possible  for  any  man  walking  the 
earth  to  get  out  of  reach  of  Grog  Davis  ? 
Had  there  been  a  planet  allotted  for  the  es- 
pecial use  of  peers — were  there  some  bright 
star  above  to  which  they  could  betake  them- 
selves and  demand  admission  by  showing 
their  patent,  and  from  which  all  of  in- 
ferior birth  were  excluded,  Beecher  would 
assuredly  have  availed  himself  of  his 
privilege  ;  but,  alas  !  whatever  inequali- 
ties pervade  life,  there  is  but  one  earth  to 
bear  us  living,  and  cover  us  when  dead  ! 
Now,  the  portion  of  that  earth  which  con- 
stitutes the  continent  of  Europe,  Davis 
knew  like  a  detective.  A  more  hopeless 
undertaking  could  not  be  imagined  than 
to  try  to  escape  him.  Great  as  was  his 
craft,  it  was  nothing  to  his  courage — a 
courage  that  gave  him  a  sort  of  affinity  to 
a  wild  animal,  so  headlong,  reckless,  and 
desperate  did  it  seem.  Provoke  him,  he 
was  ever  ready  for  the  conflict  ;  outrage 
him,  and  only  your  life's  blood  could  be 
the  expiation.  And  what  an  outrage  had 
it  been  if  Beecher  had  taken  this  moment — 
the  first,  perliaps  the  only  one  in  all  his 
life,  in  which  Davis  had  accomplislied  a 
noble  and  generous  action — to  desert  him  ! 
How  he  could  picture  to  his  mind  Grog, 
when  the  tidings  were  told  him  ! — not 
overwhelmed  by  astonishment  —  not 
stunned  by  surprise — not  irresolute  even 
for  a  second,  but  starting  up  like  a 
wounded  tiger,  and  eager  for  pursuit,  his 
fierce  eyeballs  glaring,  and  his  sinewy 
hands  closed  with  a  convulsive  grip. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  escape  was 
impossible.  What,  then,  was  the  alterna- 
tive that  remained?  To  abide — sign  a  life- 
long partnership  with  Grog,  and  marry 
Lizzy.  "A  stiff  line  of  country — a  very 
stiff  line  of  counti'y,  Annesley,  my  boy," 
said  he,    addressing    himself :    "  many  a 


dangerous  rasper,  many  a  smashing  fence 
there — have  you  nerve  for  it  ?"  Now, 
Beecher  knew  life  well  enough  to  see  that 
such  an  existence  was,  in  reality,  little  else 
than  a  steeple-chase,  and  he  questioned 
himself  gravely  whether  he  possessed  head 
or  hand  for  the  effort.  Grog,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  marvelous  trainer,  and  Lizzy — what 
might  not  Lizzy  achieve  of  success,  with 
her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  and  her  gen- 
ius !  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  course  of 
reflection  that  her  imnge  came  up  before 
him  ;  but  ^rhen  once  it  did  come,  it  was 
master  of  the  scene.  How  he  recalled  all  her 
winning  ways,  her  syren  voice,  her  ready 
wit,  her  easy,  graceful  motion,  her  jjlayful 
manner,  tliat  gave  to  her  beauty  so  many 
new  phases  of  attraction  !  What  a  fascina- 
tion was  it  that  in  her  company  he  never 
remembered  a  sorrow — nay,  to  think  of  her 
was  the  best  solace  he  had  ever  found 
against  the  pain  of  gloomy  reveries.  She 
was  never  out  of  humor,  never  out  of  spir- 
its— always  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  happy- 
minded.  What  a  glorious  thing  to  obtain 
a  share  of  such  a  nature — the  very  next 
best  thing  to  having  it  oneself.  "  But  all 
this  was  not  love,"  breaks  in  my  impatient 
reader.  Very  true  ;  I  admit  it  in  all  hu- 
mility. It  was  not  what  you,  nor  perhaps 
I,  would  call  by  that  name;  but  yet  it  was 
all  that  Annesley  Beecher  had  to  offer  in 
that  regard. 

Have  you  never  remarked  the  strange 
and  cnricnis  efforts  made  by  men  who  have 
long  lived  on  njirrow  fortunes  to  acquit 
themselves  respectably  on  succeeding  to 
larger  means  ?  They  know  well  enough  that 
they  need  not  ])ineh,  and  screw,  and  squeeze 
any  longer— that  fortune  has  enlarged  her 
boundaries,  and  that  they  can  enter  into 
wider,  richer  and  pleasanter  pasturage — 
and  yet,  for  the  life  of  them,  they  cannot 
make  the  venture  !  or  if  they  do,  it  is  with 
a  sort  of  convulsive,  spasmodic  effort  far 
more  painful  than  pleasurable.  Their  old 
instincts  press  heavily  upon  them,  and  bear 
down  all  the  promptings  of  their  present 
prosperity  ;  they  really  do  not  want  all 
these  bounties  of  fate  —  they  are  half 
crushed  by  the  shower  of  blessings.  So  is 
it  precisely  with  your  selfish  man  in  his  en- 
deavors to  expand  into  affection,  and  so 
was  it  with  Beecher  when  he  tried  to  be  a 
lover. 

Some  moralists  tell  us  that,  even  in  the 
best  natures,  love  is  essentially  a  selfish 
passion.  What  amount  of  egotism,  then, 
does  it  not  include  in  those  Avho  are  far — 
very  far — from  being  "the  best?"  With 
all  this,  let  us  be  just  to  poor  Beecher. 
Whatever  there  was  of  heart  about  him. 


•'WHAT    A    SHOT — WHAT   A   DEADLY     SHOT!"  *IUTTERED    BEECHER,    AS   A  COLD    SHUDDER    CAME 

•ER   HIM.      (P.    575.) 
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she  had  tonclied  ;  whatever  of  good,  or 
kind,  or  gentle,  in  liis  neglected  being  ex- 
isted, she  liad  found  the  way  to  it.  If  he 
were  capable  of  being  anything  better,  she 
alone  could  have  aided  the  reformation. 
If  he  were  not  to  sink  still  lower  and  lower, 
it  was  to  her  helping  hand  his  rescue  would 
be  owing.  And  somehow — tliough  I  can- 
not explain  how — he  felt  and  knew  tliis  to 
be  the  case.  He  could  hear  generous  senti- 
ments from  her,  and  not  deem  them  hypo- 
crisy. He  could  listen  to  Iter  words  of  trust 
and  hopefulness,  and  yet  not  smile  at  her 
credulity.  She  had  gained  that  amount  of 
ascendancy  over  his  mind  which  subjugat- 
ed all  his  own  prejudices  to  her  influence, 
and,  like  all  weak  natures,  he  was  never  so 
hap[)y  as  in  slavery.  Last  of  all,  what  a 
prize  it  would  be  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe  !  There 
was  a  notoriety  in  that,  far  above  the  fame 
of  winning  "Derbys,"  or  breaking  roulette 
banks ;  and  he  pictured  to  himself  how 
they  would  journey  through  the  Continent, 
admired,  v/orshiped,  and  envied,  for  al- 
ready he  had  invested  himself  with  the 
qualities  of  his  future  wife,  and  gloried  in 
the  triumphs  she  was  so  sure  to  win. 

'•'By  Jove  !  Til  do  it,"  cried  he,  at  last, 
as  he  slapped  his  hand  on  the  talile.  '*'  I 
don't  care  what  they'll  say,  I  ivill  do  it  ; 
and  if  there's  any  fellow  dares  to  scoff  or 
sneer  at  it.  Grog  shall  shoot  him.  I'll 
make  that  bargain  with  him  ;  and  he'll 
like  it,  for  he  loves  fighting."  He  summed 
up  his  resolution  by  imagining  that  the 
judgment  of  the  world  would  run  some- 
how in  this  fashion  :  "  Wonderful  fellow, 
that  Annesly  Beecher  !  It's  not  above  a 
year  since  his  brother  lost  the  title,  and 
there  he  is,  now,  married  to  the  most  splen- 
woman  in  Europe,  living  like  a  prince — 
denying  himself  nothing,  no  matter  what 
what  it  cost — and  all  by  his  own  wits  ! 
Show  me  his  equal  anywhere  !  Lacking- 
ton  used  to  call  him  a  'flat.'  I  wonder 
what  he'd  say,  now  ! " 


CHAPTER    LXXVL 

A   DAKK   CO:N'riDENCE. 

What  a  wound  it  would  inflict  npon  our 
self-love  were  we  occasionally  to  know  that 
the  the  concessions  we  have  extorted  from 
our  own  hearts  by  long  effort  and  persua- 
sion would  be  deemed  matters  of  very 
doubtful  acceptance  by  those  in  whose 
favor  they  were  made.  With  what  astonish- 
ment should  we  learn  that  there  was  noth- 
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ing  so  very  noble  in  our  forgiveness— noth- 
ing so  veiy  splendid  in  our  generosity  !  I 
have  been  led  to  this  reflection  by  thinking 
over  Annesley  Jkecher's  late  resolve,  and 
wondering  Avhat  effect  it  might  have  hjwi 
on  him  could  he  have  overheard  what 
passed  in  the  very  chamber  next  his  own. 

1'hough  Lizzy  Davis  was  dressed  and 
ready  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  she  felt 
so  ill  and  depressed  that  she  lay  down  again 
on  her  bed,  telling  the  maid  to  close  the 
shutters  and  leave  her  to  herself. 

"  What's  this,  Lizzy  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, girl?"  said  Davis,  entering,  and  tak- 
ing a  seat  at  her  bedside.  "  Your  hand  is 
on  fire." 

"  I  slept  badly — scarcely  at  all,"  said 
she,  faintly,  "and  my  head  feels  as  if  it 
would  split  with  pain." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  he,  as  he  kissed  her 
burning  forehead  ;  '•!  was  the  cause  of  all 
this.  Yes,  Lizzy,  I  know  it,  but  I  had 
been  staving  off  this  hour  for  many  and 
many  a  year.  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  you 
were  the  only  one  in  all  the  world  who 
could  console  or  cheer  me,  and  yet  I  was 
satisfied  to  forego  it  all — to  deny  myself 
what  I  yearned  after— just  to  spare  you." 

The  Avords  came  with  a  slow  and  falter- 
ing utterance  from  him,  and  his  lips 
quivered  when  he  had  done  speaking. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  the  plan  was  a  good 
one,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'Nor  am  I  now,"  said  he,  sternly  ; 
"but  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

She  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  was  silent. 

"  Mayhap  I  thought,  too,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  when  you  looked  back  at 
all  the  sacrifices  I  had  made  for  you,  how 
I  toiled  and  labored — not  as  other  men 
toil  and  laboi-,  for  viy  handicraft  was  al- 
ways exercised  with  a  convict  ship  in  the 

offing There,  yon  needn't  shudder  now  ; 

I'm  here  beside  you  now.  Well,  I  thought 
you'd  say,  '  After  all,  he  gave  me  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  power.  If  he  couldn't  be- 
stow on  me  station  and  riches,  he  made 
me  equal  to  their  enjoyment  if  they  ever 
befel  me.  He  didn't  bring  me  down  to 
his  own  level,  nor  to  feel  the  heartburn- 
ings of  his  own  daily  life,  but  he  made  me, 
in  thought  and  feeling,  as  good  as  any  lady 
in  the  land.^" 

"  And  for  what— to  what  end  ?  "  said 
she,  Avildly. 

"That  you  might  be  such,  one  day, 
girl,"  said  he,  passionately.  "  Do  you 
think  I  have  not  known  every  hour,  for  the 
last  thirty  odd  years,  what  I  might  have 
been,  had  I  been  trained,  and  schooled, 
and  taught  the  things  that  others  know  ? 
Have  I  not  felt  that  I  had  pluck,  daring; 
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energy,  and  persistence  that  only  wanted 
knowledge  to  beat  them  all,  and  leave 
them  nowhere  ?  Have  I  not  said  to  my- 
self, '  She  has  every  one  of  these,  and  she 
has  good  looks  to  boot ;  and  why  shouldn't 
she  go  in  and  carry  tiway  the  cup  ?'  And 
do  you  think,  when  I  said  that,  thut  1 
wasn't  striking  a  docket  of  bankruptcy 
against  my  own  heart  for  ever  ?  for  to 
make  you  great  was  to  make  me  child- 
less !  "■ 

Lizzy  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
but  never  uttered  a  w^ord. 

"  I  didn't  need  any  one  to  tell  me,"  re- 
sumed he,  fiercely,  "that  training  you  up 
in  luxury  and  refinement  wasn't  the  way 
to  make  you  satisfied  with  poverty,  or 
proud  of  such  a  father  as  myself.  I  knew 
deuced  well  what  I  was  pi'eparing  for  my- 
self there.  '  But  no  matter,'  I  said,  ^eome 
what  will,  she  shall  have  a  fair  start  of  it. 
Show  me  the  fellow  will  try  a  balk — show 
me  the  man  will  cross  the  course  while 
she's  running.'" 

Startled  by  the  thick  and  guttural  ut- 
terance of  his  words,  Lizzy  removed  her 
hands  from  her  face,  and  stared  eagerly  at 
him.  Strongly  shaken  by  passion  as  he 
was,  every  line  and  lineament  tense  with 
emotion,  there  was  a  marvelous  resem- 
blance between  her  beautiful  features  and 
the  almost  demoniac  savagery  of  his.  Had 
he  not  been  at  her  side,  the  expression  was 
only  that  of  intense  pain  on  a  face  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but,  seen  through  the 
baneful  interpretation  of  his  look,  she 
seemed  the  type  of  a  haughty  nature 
spirited  by  the  very  wildest  ambition. 

"•  Ay,  girl,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 
"you've  cost  me  more  than  money  or 
money's  worth  ;  and  if  I  ever  come  to  have 
what  they  call  a  *  conscience,'  I'll  have  an 
ugly  score  to  settle  on  your  account." 

"Oh,  dearest  father!"  cried  she,  bit- 
terly, ''do  not  wring  my  heart  by  such 
words  as  these." 

"There,  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it," 
■said  he,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  her 
grasp  and  crossing  his  arm  on  his  breast. 

"Nay,"  said  she,  fondly,  "you  shall 
tell  me  all  ;ind  everything.  It  has  cost 
you  heavily  to  make  iiliis  confidence  to  me. 
Let  us  try  if  it  cannot  requite  us  both.  I 
know  the  worst.  No  ?"  cried  she,  in  ter- 
ror, as  he  shook  his  head;  "why,  what 
is  there  remains  behind  ?" 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  what  remains  be- 
hind ?"  broke  he  in,  sternly  ;  "how  shall 
I  teach  you  to  know  the  world  as  I  know 
it — to  feel  that  every  look  bent  on  me  is 
insult — every  word  uttered  as  I  pass  a  sar 
casm — that  fellows   rise    from    the    table 


when  I  sit  down  at  it?  and  though,  now 
and  tiien,  I  am  lucky  enough  to  catch  one 
who  goes  too  far,  and  make  him  a  warning 
to  others,  they  can  do  enough  to  spite  me, 
and  yet  never  come  within  twelve  i)aces  of 
me.  I  went  over  to  Neuwid  yesterday  to 
fetch  my  letters  from  the  post.  You'd 
fancy  that  in  a  little  village  on  this  untrav- 
elcd  bank  of  the  Rhine  I  might  have 
rested  an  hour  to  bnit  my  horse  and  eat  my 
Itreakfast  unmolested  and  without  insult. 
You'd  Siiy  that  in  a  secluded  sj)ot  like  tha^ 
I  would  be  safe.  Notal)itof  it.  Scandal 
has  its  hue  and  cry,  and  every  man  that 
walks  the  earth  is  its  agent.  Two  young 
fellows  fresh  from  England — l)y  their 
dress,  their  manner,  and  their  bad 
French,  I  judged  them  to  be  young  stu- 
dents from  Oxford  or  Cambridge — break- 
fasted in  the  same  room  with  m.e,  and 
deeming  me  a  foreigner,  and  therefore — 
for  it  is  a  right  English  conclusion — un- 
able to  understand  them,  talked  most 
freely  of  events  and  people  before  me.  I 
paid  little  attention  to  their  vapid  talk  till 
my  ear  caught  the  name  of  Beecher.  They 
were  discussing  him  and  a  lady  who  had 
been  seen  in  his  company  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Yes,  they  had  seen  her  re- 
peatedly in  hei'  rides  and  drives,  followed 
her  to  the  Cursaal,  and  stai'cd  her  at  the 
opera.  They  were  quite  enthusiastic  about 
her  beauty,  and  only  puzzled  to  know  who 
this  mysterious  creature  might  be  who 
looked  like  a  queen  and  dressed  like  a 
queen.  One  averred  she  was  not  Beecher's 
sister — the  x>eerage  told  them  that  ;  as  lit- 
tle was  she  his  wife.  Then  came  the  other 
and  last  alternative.  And  I  had  to  sit 
still  and  listen  to  every  2y)'0  and  con  of  this 
stupid  converse — their  misersble  efforts  to 
reason,  or  their  still  more  contemptible  at- 
tempts to  jest,  and  dare  not  stand  up  be- 
fore them  and  say,  'Hold  your  slanderous 
tongues,  for  she  is  my  daughter,'  because, 
to  the  first  question  they  would  put  to  me, 
I  must  sa}',  'My  name  is  Davis — Christo- 
l)h(.^r  Davis' — ay,  *  Grog  Davis,'  if  they 
would  have  it  so.  No,  no,  girl,  all  your 
beauty,  all  your  grace,  all  your  fascinations 
would  not  supjiort  such  a  name — the  best 
horse  that  ever  won  the  Derby  will  break 
down  if  you  overweight  him  ;  and  so,  I 
had  to  leave  my  breakfast  uneaten  and 
come  away  how  I  could.  For  one  brief 
moment  I  was  irresolute.  I  felt  that  if  I 
let  them  off  so  easily  I'd  pine  and  fret  over 
it  after,  and,  maybe,  give  way  to  passion 
some  other  time  with  less  excuse  ;  but  my 
thoughts  came  back  to  you,  Lizzy,  and  I 
said,  •'  What  signifies  about  me  ?  I  hare 
no  object,   no  goal  in  life,  but  her.     She 
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must  not  be  talked  of,  nor  made  matter 
for  newspaper  gossip.  She  will  one  day  or 
other  hold  a  place  at  Avhicli  slander  and 
malevolence  only  talk  in  whispers,  and 
even  these  must  be  uttered  with  secresy  !' 
I  couldn't  help  laughing  as  I  left  the  room. 
One  of  them  declined  to  eat  salad  because 
it  was  unwholesome.  Little  he  knew  on 
what  a  tiny  chance  it  depended  wliether 
that  was  to  be  his  last  breakfast.  The 
devilish  pleasure  of  turning  back  and  tell- 
ing him  so  almost  overcame  my  resolu- 
tion." 

"There  was,  then,  an  impropriety  in  my 
living  at  Aix  as  I  did  ? "  asked  Lizzy, 
calmly. 

**  The  impropriety,  as  you  call  it,  need 
not  have  been  notorious,"  said  he,  in  angry 
confusion.  "If  people  will  attract  notice 
by  an  ostentatious  display — horses,  equi- 
page, costly  dressing,  and  so  on,  the  world 
will  talk  of  them.  You  couldn't  know 
this,  but  Beecher  did.  It  was  his  unthink- 
ing folly  drew  tliese  bad  tongues  on  you. 
It  is  a  score  he'll  have  to  settle  with  me  yet." 

'•  But,  dearest  papa,  let  me  bear  the 
blame  that  is  my  due.  It  was  I — I  myself 
— who  encouraged,  suggested  these  extra- 
vagances. I  fancied  myself  possessed  of 
boundless  wealth  ;  he  never  undeceived 
me  ;  nay,  he  would  not  even  answer  my 
importunate  questions  as  to  my  family,  my 
connections,  whence  we  came,  and  of  what 
country." 

"If  he  had,"  muttered  Grog,  "I'd  be 
curious  to  have  heard  his  narrative." 

"  I  saw  at  last  that  there  was  a  secret, 
and  then  I  pressed  him  no  more." 

"And  you  did  well.  Had  you  impor- 
tuned, and  had  he  yielded,  it  had  been 
worse  for  7^^w^." 

"Just  as  little  did  I  suspect,"  continued 
she,  rapidly,  "that  any  reproach  could  at- 
tach to  my  living  in  his  society  ;  he  was 
your  friend  ;  it  was  at  your  desire  he  ac- 
cepted this  brief  guardianship  ;  he  never 
by  a  word,  a  look,  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  respectful  courtesy  ;  and  I  felt  all  the 
unconstrained  freedom  of  old  friendship  in 
our  intercourse." 

"  All  his  reserve  and  all  your  delicacy 
won't  silence  evil  tongues,  girl.  I  intend- 
ed you  to  have  stayed  a  day  or  two,  at 
most,  at  Aix.  You  passed  weeks  there. 
Whose  fault  that,  you  say  ?  Mine — of 
course  mine,  and  no  one  else's.  But  what 
but  my  fault  every  step  in  your  whole  life  ? 
Why  wasn't  I  satisfied  to  bring  you  up  in 
my  own  station,  with  rogues  and  swindlers 
for  daily  associates  ?  then  I  might  have 
had  a  daughter  who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  me." 


"Oh,  that  T  am  not;  that  I  will  never 
be,"  cried  she  throwing  her  arm  arontid  his 
neck.  "  What  has  your  whole  life  been- 
but  a  sacrifice  to  me  ?  It  may  be  that  you 
rate  too  highly  these  great  prizes  of  life  ; 
that  you  tittach  to  the  station  you  covet 
for  me  a  value  I  cannot  concur  in.  Still, 
I  feel  that  it  was  your  love  for  me  prompt- 
ed this  hope,  and  that  while  you  trod  the 
world  darkly  and  ])ainfnlly,  you  purchased 
a  path  of  liglit  and  ])leasantness  for  me." 

"You  have  paid  me  for  it  all  by  these 
words,"  said  he,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  eyes.  "I'd  work  as  a  daily  laborer  on 
the  road — I'd  be  a  sailor  before  the  mast — 
I'd  take  my  turn  with  a  chain-gang,  and 
eat  Norfolk  Island  biscuit,  if  it  could  help 
to  place  you  where  I  seek  to  sec  you." 

"  And  what  is  this  rank  to  which  you 
aspire  so  eagerly  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  be  a  peeress,  girl.  I 
want  you  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  guild 
the  world  ever  yet  saw  or  heard  of ;  to 
have  a  station  so  accredited  that  every 
word  you  speak,  every  act  you  do,  goes  forth 
with  its  own  authority." 

"  But  stay,"  broke  she  in,  "  men's  mem- 
ories will  surely  carry  them  back  to  who  I 
was." 

"Let  them,  girl.  Are  you  the  stuff  to 
be  chilled  by  that  ?  Have  I  made  you 
what  you  are,  that  you  cannot  play  their 
equal  ?  There  are  not  many  of  them  bet- 
ter looking — are  there  any  cleverer  or  bet- 
ter informed  ?  Even  those  Oxford  boys 
said  you  looked  like  an  empress.  If  in- 
sult will  crush  you,  girl,  you've  got  little 
of  my  blood  in  you." 

Lizzy's  face  flushed  scarlet,  and  her  eyes 
glittered  wildly,  as  they  seemed  to  say, 
"  Have  no  fears  on  that  score."  Then, 
suddenly  changing  to  an  ashy  pallor,  and 
in  a  voice  ti-embling  with  intense  feeling, 
she  said  :  "  But  why  seek  out  an  existence 
of  struggle  and  conflict?  It  is  for  me  and 
my  welfare  that  all  your  anxieties  are  ex- 
ercised. Is  it  not  possible  that  these  can 
be  promoted  without  the  dangerous  risk 
of  this  ambition  ?  You  know  life  well — 
tell  me,  then,  are  there  r.ot  some  paths  a 
woman  may  tread  for  independence,  and 
yet  cause  no  blush  to  those  who  love  her 
best  ?  Of  the  acquirements  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me,  are  there  not  some  which 
could  be  turned  to  this  account  ?  I  couid 
be  a  governess." 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  governess  ?,  girl  ? 
—a  servant  in  the  garb  of  a  lady;  one  whose 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  not  to  form  re- 
sources for  herself,  but  to  be  drained  and 
drawn  on  by  others.  They  used  to  kiP 
a  serf,   in  the  middle  ages,  that   a   noble 
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might  wiirm  his  feet  in  tlic  hot  entrails; 
our  modern  civilization  is  satisfied  by 
<lriving  many  a  poor  girl  crazy,  to  cram 
some  stupid  numskull  with  a  semblance 
ol  knowledge.  You  shall  not  be  u  govern- 
ess." 

"There  is  the  stage,  then,"  cried  she. 
"I'm  vain  enough  to  imagine  I  should 
succeed  there." 

"I'll  not  Jiear  of  it,"  broke  in  Davis, 
passionately.  "  If  I  was  coi'tain  you  coulil 
act  like  Siddons  herself,  you  sliould  not 
walk  the  boards.  /  know  what  a  theater 
is.  I  know  the  life  of  coarse  familiarty  it 
leads  to.  The  corps  is  a  family  gathered 
together  like  Avhat  jockeys  call  '  a  scratch 
team ' — a  wheeler  here,  and  a  leader  there, 
with  just  smartness  enough  to  soar  above 
the  level  of  a  dull  audience,  crammed  with 
the  light  jest  of  low  comedy,  and  steered 
by  no  higher  ambition  than  a  crowded 
benefit,  or  a  junketing  at  Greenwich.  How 
would  you  consort  with  these  people  ?" 

"  Still,  if  I  achieved  success " 

"  I  won't  have  it — that's  enough.  I  tell 
you,  girl,  that  there  is  but  one  course  for 
yo2i.  You  must  be  declared  winner  at  the 
stand-house  before  you  have  been  seen  on 
the  ground.  If  you  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  slanders  and 
stories  they  will  rake  np  of  me — if,  before 
you  reach  the  goal,  you  have  to  fight  all 
the  lost  battles  of  my  life  over  again, 
you'll  never  see  the  winning-post." 

"And  is  it  not  better  to  confront  the 
storm,  and  risk  one's  chances  with  the 
elements,  than  suffer  shipwreck  at  once  ? 
I  tell  you,  father,"  ci-ied  she,  eagerly,  "  I'll 
face  all  the  perils  j^ou  speak  of,  boldly ; 
I'll  brave  insolence,  neglect,  sarcasm — 
what  they  will — only  let  me  feel  one  honest 
spot  in  my  heart,  and  be  able  to  say  to 
m3'self,  '  You  have  toiled  lowly,  and  fared 
ill — you  have  dared  a  conflict  aiid  been 
worsted — but  you  have  not  made  traffic  of 
your  affections,  nor  bought  success  by  that 
which  makes  it  valueless.'" 

"  These  are  the  wild  romances  of  a  girl's 
fan(?y,"  said  Davis.  "  Before  a  twelve- 
month was  over,  you  couldn't  say,  on  your 
oath,  whether  you  had  married  i'or  love  or 
interest,  except  that  poverty  might  remind 
you  of  the  one,  and  affluence  suggest  the 
other.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  years 
stop  short  with  spring,  and  that  one  is  al- 
ways in  the  season  of  expectancy?  No, 
no  ;  months  roll  along,  and  after  summer 
comes  autumn,  and  then  winter,  and  the 
light  dress  you  fancied  that  you  never  need 
change  would  make  but  scanty  clothing." 
*  But  if  I  am  not  able  to  brine:  myself 
to  this?" 


'  "Are  you  certain  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  me  to  worse?"  said  he,  solemidy. 
"  Do  you  feel,  Lizzy,  as  if  you  could  repay 
my  long  life  of  sacrifice  and  struggle  by 
Avhat  would  undo  them  all  ?  Do  you  feel 
strong  enough  to  say,  '  My  old  father  was 
a  fool  to  want  to  make  me  better  than  him- 
self ;  I  can  descend  to  the  set  he  is 
ashamed  of  ;  and,  more  still,  I  can  summon 
courage  to  meet  taunts  and  insults  on  him, 
which,  had  I  station  to  repel  them  from, 
had  never  been  uttered.'" 

"  Oh,  do  not  tem})t  mc  this  way,"  cried 
she,  bitterly. 

"  But  I  will,  girl — 1  will  leave  nothing 
unsaid  that  may  induce  you  to  save  your- 
self from  misery,  and  7ne  from  disgrace.  I 
tell  you,  girl,  if  I  face  the  world  again,  it 
must  be  with  such  security  as  only  you  can 
give  me — you,  a  lady  high  in  rank  and 
position,  can  then  save  me.  My  enemies 
will  know  that  their  best  game  will  not  be 
to  ruin  me." 

"And  are  you  sure  it  would  save  you  ?" 
said  she,  sternly  and  coldly. 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  like  her  own. 

"'  Will  you  take  a  solemn  oath  to  me 
that  you  see  no  other  road  out  of  these 
diflSculties,  whatever  they  are,  than  by  my 
doing  this  ?  " 

"  I  will  swear  it  as  solemnly  as  ever 
words  Avere  sworn.  I  believe — before 
Heaven  I  say  it — that  there's  not  another 
chance  in  life  by  which  your  future  lot  can 
be  secured." 

"Do  not  speak  of  mine;  think  solely 
of  your  fortunes,  and  say  if  this  alone  can 
save  them." 

"Just  as  firmly  do  I  say,  then,  that 
once  in  the  position  I  mean,  you  can  rescue 
me  out  of  every  peril.  You  will  be  rich 
enough  to  pay  some,  powerful  enough  to 
promote  others,  great  enough  to  sway  and 
influence  all." 

"  Good  God!  what  have  you  done,  then, 
that  it  is  only  by  sacrificing  all  my  hopes 
of  happiness  that  you  can  be  ransomed  ?" 
cried  she  with  a  burst  of  irrepressible  jias- 
sion. 

"  You  want  a  confession,  then,"  said 
Davis,  in  a  tone  of  most  savage  energy  ; 
"  you'd  like  to  hear  my  own  indictment 
of  myself.  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  counts 
in  it.  '  Stand  forward.  Kit  Davis.  You 
are  charged  with  various  acts  of  swindling 
and  cheating — light  offenses,  all  of  them — 
committed  in  the  best  of  company,  and  in 
concert  with  honorable  and  even  noble 
colleagues.  By  the  virtue  of  your  oath. 
Captain  Davis,  how  many  horses  have  you 
poisoned  ?  how  many  jockeys  have  you 
drugged  ?  what  number  of  men  have  yon 
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hocnssed  at  play  ?  what  sums  have  you 
won  from  others  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility ?  Can  you  state  any  case  where  you 
enforced  a  false  demand  by  intimidation  ? 
Can  you  charge  your  memory  with  any 
instance  of  shooting  a  man  who  accused 
you  of  foul  play  ?  What  names  besides 
your  own  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
signing  to  bills  ?  Have  you  any  revelations 
to  make   about    stock    transferred   under 


the  Carlton,  and  once  they  did  it,  girl, 
they'd  think  twice  before  they'd  try  to 
undo  it  again.  All  I  say  is,  give  me  a  vis- 
count for  a  son-in-law,  and  sec  if  I  don't 
'  work  the  oracle.'  Let  me  have  just  so 
much  backing  as  secures  a  fair  fight,  and 
my  head  be  on't  if  they  don't  give  in  be- 
fore I  do  !  They're  very  plucky  with  one 
another,  girl,  because  they  keep  within 
the  law  ;  but  mark  how  they  tremble  be- 


forgcry  ?     Will  vou  kiss  tiie  book,  and  say.    fore  the  fellow  that  doesn't  mind   the  law 


that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  at  the  hulks 
have  not  done  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  you 
have  done  ?  Will  you  solemnly  take  oath 
that  there  are  not  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
charges,  which  might  be  prosecuted  against 
you,  to  transportation  for  life  ?  and  are 
there  not  two — or,  certainly,  is  there  not 
one — with  a  heavier  forfeiture  on  it  ?  Are 
there  not  descriptions  of  you  in  almost 
every  police  bureau  in  Europe,  and  photo- 
graphic likenesses,  too,  and  frontier  pass- 
port-offices  of  little    German   States,  that 


that  goes  through  it,  atone  side  of  it,  or 
clean  over  it.  That's  the  pull  /  have  over 
them.  The  man  that  don't  mind  a  wet- 
ting can  always  drag  another  into  the 
water  ;  do  you  see  that  ?  " 

Davis  had  now  so  worked  upon  himself 
that  ho  walked  the  room  with  hasty  steps, 
his  cheeks  burning,  and  his  eyes  widly, 
fiercely  glaring.  Amongst  the  traits  which 
characterize  men  of  lawless  and  depraved 
lives,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
boastful  hardihood  with  which  thev  will  at 


Hesse,  and  Cassel,  andCoburgh  should  not  j  times  deploy  all  the  resources  of  their  in- 
be  ravaged  by  the  wolf  called  Grog  Davis?'"   iquity,  even  exaggerating  the   amount    of 
"And  if  this  be  so,  to  what  end  do  lithe  wrongs  they  have  inflicted  on  society. 


sacrifice  myself  ? "  cried  she  in  bitter 
anguish.  "  Were  it  not  better  to  seek  out 
some  faraway  land  where  we  cannot  be 
traced  ?  Let  us  go  to  America,  to  Australia 
I  don't  care  how  remote  it  be — the  country 

that  will  shelter  us " 

"  Not  a  step.  I'll  not  budge  out  of 
Europe  ;  w'in  or  lose,  here  I  stay  !  Do  as 
I  tell  you,  girl,  and  the  game  is  our  own. 
It  has  been  my  safety  this  many  a  year 
that  I  could  compromise  so  many  in  my  owui 
fall.  Well,  time  has  thinned  tlie  number 
marvelously.  Many  have  died.  The 
cholera,  the  Crimea,  the  Marshalsea, 
broken  hearts,  and  what  not,  have  done 
their  work  ;  and  of  the  few  remaining, 
some  have  grown  indifferent  to  exposure, 
others  have  dropped  out  of  view,  and  now 


There  is  something  actually  satanic  ni 
their  exultation  over  a  world  they  have 
cheated,  bullied,  injured  and  insulted,  so 
that  in  their  infernal  code,  honesty  and 
trustfulness  seem  only  worthy  of  contempt, 
and  he  alone  possessed  of  true  courage  who 
dares  and  defies  the  laws  that  bind  his 
fellow-men. 

Davis  was  not  prone  to  impulsiveness  ; 
very  few  men  were  less  the  slaves  of  rash 
or  intemperate  humors.  He  had  been 
reared  in  too  stern  a  school  to  let  mere 
temper  master  him  ;  but  his  long-practised 
self-restraint  deserted  him  here.  In  his 
eagerness  to  carry  his  point,  he  was  borne 
away  beyond  all  his  prudence,  and  once 
launched  into  the  sea  of  his  confessions,  he 
wandered  without  chart  or  compass.     Be- 


it would  be  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  place  ]  sides  this,  there  was  that  strange,  morbid 
four  or  five  men  of  good  names  in  the  |  sense  of  vanity  which  is  experienced  in 
dock  beside  me.  That  ain't  enough.  I  giving  a  shock  to  the  fears  and  sensibilities 
must  have  connexions.  I  want  those  re- j  of  another.  The  deeper  tha  tints  of  his 
lations  that  can't  afford  disgrace.  Let  me  ^  owni  criminality— the  more  terrible  the 
only  have  them,  they'll  take  care  of  their  ,  course  he  had  run  in  life — so  much  the 
own  reputations.  You  don't  know,  but  /j  more  was  he  to  be  feared  and  dreaded.  If 
know,  what  great  folk  can  do  in  England.  '  he  should  fail  to  work  upon  her  affections, 
There's  not  a  line  in  the  Ten  Command- ;  he  might  still  hope  to  extract  something 
raents  they  couldn't  legalize  with  an  Act  from  her  terror,  for  who  could  say  of  what 
of  Parliament.  They  can  marry  and  un-  a  man  like  him  was  not  capable  ?  And 
marry,  bind  and  loosen,  legitimize  or  ille-  last  of  all,  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask, 
gitimize,  by  a  vote  '  of  the  House  ; '  and  by  and  he  did  not  care  to  retain  a  single  rag 
a  vote  of  society  that  can  do  just  as  much:  of  the  disguise  he  so  long  had  worn,  thus 
make  a  swindling  railroad  contractor  the  ,  was  it,  then,  that  he  stood  before  her  in 
first  man  in  London,  and,  if  they  liked  it,  ;  all  the  strong  light  of  his  iniquities— a 
and  saw  it  suited  their  book,  they  could  i  criminal,  wdiose  forfeitures  would  have 
make  Kit  Davis  a  member  of. White's,  or  furnished  guilt  for  fifty. 
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'*  Shall  I  go  on  ?'"'  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thick  and  labored  utterance,  '•  or  is  this 
enough  ?  " 

'•'  Oh,  is  it  not  enough  ?"  cried  slie,  bit- 
terly. 

*'  You  asked  me  to  tell  you  sill — every- 
thing—and now  that  you've  only  caught  a 
passing  glimpse  of  what  I  could  reveal,  you 
start  back  affrighted.  Be  it  so  ;  tl)ere  are 
at  least  no  concealments  between  us  now, 
and  liarsh  as  my  lesson  has  been,  it  is  not 
a  wliit  harsher  than  if  the  world  had  given 
it.  I've  only  one  word  more  to  say,  girl," 
said,  he,  as  he  drew  nigli  the  door  and  lield 
his  hand  on  the  lock  ;  "  if  it  bo  your  firm 
resolve  to  reject  this  fortune,  the  sooner 
yon  lot  me  know  it  the  better.  I  liave  said 
all  that  I  need  say  ;  the  rest  is  within  your 
own  hands  ;  only  remember,  that  if  such 
be  your  determination,  give  me  tlie  earliest 
notice,  for  I,  too,  must  take  my  measures 
for  the  future." 

If  there  was  nothing  of  violence  in  the 
manner  he  uttered  these  words,  there  was 
a  stern,  impassive  serenity  tliat  made  them 
still  more  impressive,  and  Lizzy,  witliout  a 
word  of  reply,  buried  her  face  between  her 
hands  and  wept. 

Davis  stood  irresohite  ;  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  his  affection  luid  triumphed, 
for  he  made  a  gesture  as  tliough  he  would 
approach  lier  ;  tlien,  suddenly  correcting 
himself  with  a  start,  he  muttered  below  his 
breath,  '"It  is  done  now,"  and  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  LXXyiL 

SOME  DAYS  AT  GLENGAEIFF. 

The  little  hermitage  of  Glengariff,  with 
its  wooded  park,  its  winding  river,  its  deep 
solitudes  fragrant  with  Avild  rose  and  honey- 
suckle, is  familiar  to  my  reader.  He  has 
lingered  there  Avith  me,  strolling  through 
leafy  glades,  over  smooth  turf,  catching- 
glimpses  of  blue  sea  through  the  dark  foli- 
age, and  feeling  all  the  intense  ecstasy  of 
a  spot  that  seemed  especially  created  for 
peaceful  enjoyment.  What  a  charm  was 
in  those  tangled  pathways,  overhung  with 
jessamine  and  arbutus,  or  now  flanked  by 
a  moss-clad  rock,  through  Avhose  fissures 
small  crystal  rivulets  trickled  slowly  down 
into  little  basins  beneath.  How  loaded  the 
air  with  delicious  perfume — what  a  volup- 
tuous sense  of  estrangement  from  all  pass- 
ing care  crept  over  one  as  he  stole  noise- 
lessly along  over  the  smooth  sward,  and 
drank  in  the  mellow  blackl)ir(rs  note, 
blended  with  the  distant  murmur  of  the 


]'ip[»]ing  i-iver.     And  where  is  it  all  now  ? 
The  i)ark  is  now   traversed   in  every  direc- 
tion with  wide,  unfinished  roads,  great  o\)Q\\ 
s]iac(\s    a:])])ear   at    intervals,  covered    with 
building  materitds,    yawning  sand-rpnirries 
sw.'irming    with    men,     great    brick-fields 
smoking  in   all   the  rooking  ojiprossion  of 
that  filthy  manufacture,  lime  kilns  s})read- 
ing  their  hateful  breath  on  every  side,  vast 
cliffs  of  slate  and  gianite-rock.  making  the 
air  resound  with   their  discordant   crash, 
with  all  the  vulgar  tumult  of  a  busy  lierd. 
If  you  turn  seaward,   the  same  ungraceful 
change  is- there  :  ugly  and  misshapen  wharfs 
have  rei)laced  the  i)icturesque  huts  of  the 
fishermen  ;    casks,    and    hogsheads,    and 
bales,   and   hampers  litter  the  little  beach 
where  once  the  festooned  net  was  wont  to 
hang,  and  groups  of  half  drunken   sailors 
riot   and    dispute   where    once   the  merry 
laugh  of  sportive  childhood  was  all  that 
woke  the  echoes.     If  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque could  weep  tears  of  bitter  sorrow 
over  these  changes,  to  the  man  of  specula- 
tion and  progress  they  were  but  signs  of  a 
glorious    prosperity.       The    Grand    Glen- 
gariff  Villa    Allotment  and  Marine  Resi- 
dence  Company  was   a  splendid    scheme, 
Avhose  shares  wore  eagerly  sought  after  at 
a  high  premium.    Mr.  Dunn  must  assured- 
ly have  lent   all  his  energies  to  the  enter- 
prise, for  descriptions  of  the  spot  were  to 
be  found  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
three  kingdoms.     Colored  lithographs  and 
stereoscopes    depicted  its   most    seductive 
scenes  through  the  pages  of  popular  "  week- 
lies," and  a   dropping  fire  of.  interesting 
paragraphs  continued  to  keep  up  the  pro- 
ject before  the  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press.     An  Illustrated  News 
of  one  week  presented  its  subscribers  with 
an  extra  engraving  of  the  "  Yachts  entering 
Glengariff   luirbor   after  the  regatta ; "  the 
next,  it  was  a  finished  print  of  the  "  Lady 
Augusta  Arden  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of   the    Davenport  obelisk."     At  one  mo- 
ment the  conflict  between  wild  nature  and 
ingenious  ai't  would  be  shown  by  a  view  of 
a  clearing   in  Glengariff  forest,  where  the 
solid    foundations    of    some  proud    edifice 
were  seen  rising  amidst  prostrate  pines  and 
fallen   onk  trees — prosaic    announcements 
in  advertising  columns  giving  to  these  pic- 
torial devices  all   the   solemn  stability  of 
fact,    so   that   such  localities  as  "Arden- 
terrace,"     "  Lackington-avenue,"     "Glen- 
gariff-crescent,"  and  *' Davenport  heights," 
became  common  and  familiar  to  the  public 
ear. 

The  imaginative  literature  of  speculation 
—industrial  fiction  it  might  be  called— has 
reached  a  very  high  development   in  our 
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day.  Not  content  with  enlisting  uU  the 
graces  of  fancy  in  the  cause  of  enterprise, 
heightening  the  charms  of  scenery  and  aid- 
ing the  interests  of  romance  by  historic  as- 
sociation, it  actually  allies  itself  with  the 
slighter  infirmities  of  our  social  creed,  and 
exalts  the  merits  of  certain  favored  spots  by 
the  blessed  assurance  that  tiiey  are  patron- 
ized by  our  betters.  Amongst  the  many 
advantages  fortune  bestowed  upon  tlie 
grand  Glengariff  scheme  was  conspicuously 
one — dukes  had  approved,  andearls  admir- 
ed it.  "  We  are  happy  to  learn,"'  said  the 
Post,  '*that  the  Marquis  of  Duckington 
has  entrusted  the  construction  of  his  ma- 
rine villa  at  Glengariff  to  the  exquisite 
skill  and  taste  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Blocksley,  who 
is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  Noodle- 
ton  Hall  for  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bowood, 
at  the  same  charming  locality."  In  the 
Herald  we  find  :  ''  Tiie  Earl  of  Hanaper  is 
said  to  have  paid  no  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand guineas  for  the  small  plot  of  land  in 
which  his  bathing-lodge  at  Glengariff  is  to 
stand.  It  is  only  right  to  mention,  that 
the  view  from  his  windows  will  include  the 
entire  bay,  from  the  Davenport  obelisk  to 
Dunn  Lighthouse — a  prospect  unequaled, 
we  venture  to  assert,  in  Europe."  And, 
greater  than  these,  the  Chronicle  assures 
us,  the  arrival  of  a  treasury  lord,  accom- 
])anied  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  on  Monday  last,  at  Glengariff,  pro- 
claimed the  gracious  intention  of  her  ma- 
jesty to  honor  this  favored  spot  by  selecting 
it  for  a  future  residence.  *' '  Queen's  Cot,' 
as  it  will  be  styled,  will  stand  exactly  on 
the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Glengariff,  well  known  as 
the  hermitage,  and  be  framed  andgalleried 
in  wood  in  the  style  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  Tyrol." 

Where  is  the  born  Briton  would  not  feel 
the  air  balmier  and  the  breeze  more  zephyr- 
like if  he  could  see  that  it  waved  a  royal 
standard  ?  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  who 
would  not  think  the  sea  more  salubrious 
that  helped  to  salt  a  duke  ?  where  the  alley 
that  was  not  cooler  if  a  marquis  walked  be- 
neath its  shadow  ?  It  is  not  that  honest 
John  Bull  seeks  the  intimacy  or  acquain- 
tance of  these  great  folk — he  has  no  such 
weakness  or  ambition — he  neither  aspires 
to  know  or  be  known  of  them  ;  the  limit  of 
his  desire  is  to  breathe  the  same  mountain 
air,  to  walk  the  same  chain  pier,  to  be  fed 
by  their  poulterer  and  butcher,  and,  may- 
be, buried  by  their  undertaker.  Were  it 
the  acquaintanceship  he  coveted — were  it 
some  participation  in  the  habits  of  refined 
and  elegant  intercourse,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  such 


ambition,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  in  all  that 
concerns  the  enjoyment  of  society,  for  the 
charms  of  a  conversation  where  fewest 
prejudices  prevail,  where  least  exaggera- 
tions are  found,  where  good  feeling  is  rare- 
ly, good  taste  never,  violated,  the  highest 
in  rank  are  invariably  the  most  con.sj)ieii- 
ous.  But,  unhappily,  these  are  not  the 
prizes  sought  after,  the  grand  object  being 
attained  if  the  Joneses  and  Simkinses  can 
spend  their  autumn  in  the  same  locality 
with  titled  visitors,  bathe  in  the  same  tides, 
and  take  their  airings  at  the  same  houns. 
What  an  unspeakable  happiness  might  it 
yield  them  to  know  they  had  been  "  bored  " 
by  the  same  monotony,  and  exhausted  by 
the  same  ennuis! 

They  who  were  curious  in  such  literature 
fancied  they  could  detect  the  fine  round 
hand  of  Mr.  Hankes  in  the  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  Glengariff'.  Brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel  of  aj)praisers, 
George  llobins,  he  really  did  credit  to  his 
teachings.  Nor  was  it  alone  the  present 
delights  of  the  spot  he  dwelt  upon,  but 
expatiated  on  the  admirable  features  of  an 
investment  certain  to  realize,  eventually, 
two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  It  was,  in 
fact,  like  buying  uncleared  land  in  the 
bush,  upon  which,  within  a  few  years, 
streets  and  squares  were  to  be  found,  pur- 
chasing for  a  mere  nominal  sum  whole 
territories  that  to-morrow  or  next  day  were 
to  be  sold  as  building  lots  and  valued  by 
the  foot. 

As  in  a  storm  the  tiniest  creeks  and  most 
secluded  coves  feel,  in  their  little  bays,  the 
wild  influence  that  prevails  without,  and  see 
their  quiet  waters  ruffled  and  wave-tossed, 
so,  too,  prosperity  follows  the  same  law, 
and  spreads  its  genial  sunshine  in  a  wide 
circle  around  the  spot  it  brightens.  For 
miles  and  miles  along  the  shore  the  grand 
Glengariff  scheme  diffused  the  golden 
glory  of  its  success.  Little  fishing  villages, 
solitary  cottages  in  sequestered  glens, 
lonely  creeks,  whose  yellow  strands  had 
seldom  seen  a  foot-track — all  felt  it.  The 
patient  habits  of  humble  industry  seemed 
contemptible  to  those  who  came  back  to 
their  quiet  homesteads  after  seeing  the 
wondrous  doings  at  Glengariff — and  mar- 
velous, indeed,  were  the  narratives  of 
sudden  fortunes.  One  had  sold  his  little 
"shebeen"  for  more  gold  than  he  knew 
how  to  count ;  another  had  become  rich  by 
the  price  of  the  garden  before  his  door ; 
the  shingly  beach  seemed  paved  with 
precious  stones,  the  rocks  appeared  to  have 
grown  into  bullion.  How  mean  and  de- 
spicable seemed  daily  toil:  the  weary  labor 
of  the  field,  the  precarious  life  of  the  fisher- 
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man,  in  ])iosence  of  sncli  easy  ])ro,si)erif y, 
were  ];nno))lo  drudgery.  It  s.ivored  of  su- 
perior intelligence  to  exchange  the  toil  of 
the  hands  for  the  exorcise  of  speculative 
talents,  and  each  l)egan  to  com[)ute  what 
some  affluent  purchaser  inig])t  not  i)ay  for 
this  barren  })lot,  wliat  that  bleak  promon- 
tory might  not  bring  in  this  market  of 
fanciful  bidders. 

Let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  peasant  was 
not  a  little  amused  by  the  absurd  value 
which  the  rich  man  attached  to  objects 
long  familiar  and  unprized  by  himself. 
The  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  were 
elements  so  totally  removed  from  all  his 
estimate  of  worth,  that  he  readily  ascribed 
to  something  very  like  insanity  the  great 
man's  fondness  for  them.  That  a  group 
of  stone  pines  on  a  jutting  clilf,  a  lone  and 
rocky  island,  a  ruined  wall,  an  ancient 
well  canopied  by  a  bower  of  honeysuckle, 
should  be  deemed  objects  of  price,  appear- 
ed to  be  the  most  capricious  of  all  tastes  ; 
and,  in  his  ignorance  as  to  what  imparted 
this  value,  he  glutted  the  market  with 
everything  that  occurred  to  him.  Spots 
of  ground  the  least  attractive,  tenements 
occupying  the  most  ill-chosen  sites,  ugly 
and  misshapen  remains  of  cottages  long 
deserted,  were  all  vaunted  as  fully  as  good 
or  better  than  their  neighbors  had  sold  for 
thousands.  It  must  be  owned,  the  market- 
price  of  any  article  seemed  the  veriest  lot- 
tery imaginable  !  One  man  could  actually 
find  no  purchaser  for  four  -acres  of  the 
finest  potato-garden  in  the  county;  an- 
other got  a  hundred  guineas  for  his  good- 
will of  a  bit  of  stony  land  that  wouldn't 
feed  a  goat  ;  here  was  a  slated  house  no 
one  would  look  at,  there  was  a  mud  hovel 
a  lord  and  two  members  of  Parliament 
were  outbidding  each  other  over  these 
three  weeks.  Could  anything  be  more 
arbitrary  or  inexplicable  than  this  ?  in  fact, 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  old,  the  ruinous, 
the  neglected,  and  the  unprofitable  had 
now  usurped  the  place  of  all  that  was  neat, 
orderly,  or  beneficial. 

If  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  those  remarks,  they  are  not  altogether 
digressionary.  The  hermitage,  we  have 
said,  was  doomed.  Common  report  alleged 
that  the  queen  had  selected  the  spot  for 
her  future  residence,  and  of  a  truth  it  was 
even  worthy  of  such  a  destiny.  Whether 
in  reality  royalty  had  made  the  choice,  or 
that  merely  it  was  yet  a  speculation  in 
hope  of  such  an  event,  we  cannot  say,  but 
an  accomplished  architect  had  already  be- 
gan tbe  work  of  re-construction,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  former  building 
were  now  demolished.    The  fragment  that 


still  remained  was  about  the  oldest  part  of 
the  cottage,  and  not  the  least  picturesque. 
It  was  a  little  wing  with  three  gables  to 
the  front,  the  ancient  framework,  of  black 
oak,  (puiintly  ornamented  Avith  many  a 
tasteful  device  and  grim  decoration.  A 
little  ])ortico,  whose  columns  were  entirely 
concealed  by  the  rich  foliage  of  a  rhodo- 
dendron, stood  before  the  windows,  whose 
diamond  panes  told  of  an  era  when  glass 
bore  a  very  different  value  ;  a  gorgeous 
flower-plat,  one  rich  expanse  of  rare  tulips 
and  ranunculi,  sloped  from  the  portico  to 
the  river,  over  which  a  single  plank  formed 
a  bridge.  I'he  stream,  which  was  here 
deep  and  rock-bottomed,  could  be  barely 
seen  between  the  deep-hanging  branches  of 
the  weeping-ash,  but  its  presence  might  be 
recognized  by  the  occasional  plash  of  a 
leaping  trout,  or  the  still  louder  stroke  of  a 
swan's  wing  as  he  sailed  in  solemn  majesty 
over  his  silent  domain.  So  straggling  and 
wide-spreading  had  been  the  ancient  build- 
ing, that,  although  a  part  of  the  condemn- 
ed structure,  the  clank  of  the  mason's 
trowel  and  the  turmoil  of  the  falling  ma- 
terials could  scarcely  be  heard  in  this 
quiet,  sequestered  spot.  Here  Sybella 
Kellett  still  lived — left  behind  by  her  great 
protectors — half  in  forgetfulness.  Soon 
iifter  the  triumph  of  the  Ossory  Bank  the}' 
had  removed  to  Dublin,  thence  to  London, 
where  they  now  awaited  the  passage  of  ;i 
special  bill  to  make  the  Glengariff  allotment 
scheme  a  chartered  company.  Although 
the  great  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  Glen- 
gariff had  transmitted  to  other  hands  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  events  there,  her 
zeal,  energy,  and,  above  all,  her  knowledge 
of  the  people,  especially  marked  her  out  as 
one  whose  services  were  most  valuable. 
English  officials,  new  to  Ireland  and  its 
ways,  quickly  discovered  the  vast  superi- 
ority she  possessed  over  them  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  peasantry,  whose  prejudices 
she  understood,  and  whose  modes  of 
thought  were  familiar  to  her.  By  none 
were  her  qualities  more  appreciated  than 
by  Mr.  Hankes.  There  was  a  promptitude 
and  decision  in  all  she  did,  a  ready-witted 
intelligence  to  encounter  whatever  dif- 
ficulty arose,  and  a  bold,  purpose-like 
activity  of  character  about  her  that  amazed 
and  delighted  that  astute  gentleman. 
"She's  worth  us  all,  sir,"  he  would  say  to 
Sir  Elk  an  ah  Paston,  the  great  English 
engineer — *'  worth  us  all.  Her  suggestions 
are  priceless  ;  see  how  she  detected  the 
cause  of  those  shifting  sands  in  the  harbor, 
iind  supplied  the  remedy  at  once  ;  mark 
how  she  struck  out  that  line  of  road  from 
the  quarries  ;  think  of  her  transplanting 
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those  pinasters  five-and-thirty  feet  liigli, 
and  not  a  failure — not  one  failure  amongst 
them  ;  and  tliere's  the  promontory,  now 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  bay  ; 
and  as  to  those  terraced  gardens  that  she 
laid  out  last  week,  I  vow  and  declare  Sir 
Joseph  himself  couldn't  have  done  it  bet- 
ter. And  then,  after  a  day  of  labor — rid- 
ing, perhaps,  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
miles — she  11  sit  down  to  her  desk  and 
Avrite  awiiy  half  the  night." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  one  trait,  Mr. 
Hankes  would  have  pronounced  her  perfec- 
tion ;  there  was,  however,  a  flaw,  which  the 
more  he  thought  over  the  more  did  it  puzzle 
him.  She  was  eminently  quick-sighted, 
keen  to  read  motives  and  appreciate  char- 
acter, and  yet  with  all  this  she  invariably 
spoiled  every  bargain  made  with  the  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  she  was  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  over  their  interests  ; 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  overreach  them, 
she  was  mindful  of  their  advantiige,  cau- 
tiously abstaining  from  everything  that 
might  affect  their  rights. 

"We  might  have  bought  Up  half  the 
county  for  a  song,  sir,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  girl,"  Mi\  Hankes  would  say  ;  '^she 
has  risen  the  market  on  us  everywhere. 
*Let  us  be  just,'  she  says.  I  want  to  be 
just,  Miss  Kellett,  but  just  to  ourselves." 

A  pleasant  phrase  is  that  same  one  "just 
to  ourselves,"  but  Mr.  Hankes  employed  it 
like  many  other  people,  and  never  saw  its 
absurdity. 

Now,  Sybetla  Kellett  fancied  that  justice 
had  a  twofold  obligation,  and  found  her- 
self very  often  the  advocate  of  the  poor 
man,  patiently  sustaining  his  rights,  and 
demanding  their  recognition.  Confidence, 
we  are  told  by  a  great  authority,  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  and  yet  she  acquired  it  in 
the  end.  The  peasantry  submitted  to  her, 
claims  the  most  complex  and  involved  ; 
they  brought  their  quaint  old  contracts, 
half  illegible  by  time  and  neglect ;  they 
recited,  and  confirmed  by  oral  testimony, 
the  strangest  possible  of  tenures  ;  they  re- 
counted long  narratives  of  how  they  suc- 
ceeded to  this  holding,  and  what  claims 
they  could  prefer  to  that ;  histories  that 
would  have  worn  out  almost  any  human 
patience  to  hear,  and  especially  trying  to 
one  whose  apprehension  was  of  the  quick- 
est. And  yet  she  would  listen  to  the  very 
end,  make  herself  master  of  the  case,  and 
give  it  a  deep  and  full  consideration.  This 
done,  she  decided  ;  and  to  that  decision 
none  ever  objected.  Whatever  her  decree, 
it  was  accepted  as  just  and  fair,  and  even 
if  a  single  disappointed    or   discontented 


suitor  could  have  been  found,  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  avowing  himself  the  op- 
ponent of  public  opinion. 

It  was,  however,  by  the  magic  of  her 
sympathy,  by  the  secret  charm  of  under- 
standing their  natures,  and  participiiiing 
in  every  joy  and  sorrow  of  their  hearts, 
that  she  gained  her  true  ascendancy  over 
tliem.  There  was  nothing  feigned  or  facti- 
tious in  her  feeling  for  them  ;  it  was  not 
begotten  of  that  courtly  tact  which  knows 
names  by  heart,  remembers  little  family 
traits,  and  treasures  up  an  anecdote,  it  was 
true,  heartfelt,  honest  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. She  had  watched  them  long  and 
closely;  she  knew  that  the  least  amiable 
trait  in  their  natures  was  also  that  which 
oftenest  marred  their  fortunes — distrust, 
and  she  set  herself  vigorously  to  work  to 
uproot  this  vile,  pernicious  weed,  the  most 
noxious  that  ever  poisoned  the  soil  of  a 
human  heart.  By  her  own  truthful  deal- 
ings with  them  she  inspired  truth,  by  her 
fairness  she  exacted  fairness,  and  by  the 
straightforward  honesty  of  her  words  and 
actions  they  grew  to  learn  how  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  could  be  the  business  of  life 
where  none  sought  to  overreach  his  neigh- 
bor. ^  * 

To  such  an  ext(/nt  had  her  influence 
spread,  that  it  became  at  last  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  conclude  any  bargain  for  land 
witiiout  her  co-operation.  Unless  her 
award  had  decided,  the  peasant  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  his  claim  had 
met  a  just  or  equitable  consideration  ;  but 
whatever  Miss  Bella  decreed  was  final  and 
irrevocable.  From  an  early  hour  each 
morning  the  suitors  to  her  court  began  to 
arrive.  Under  a  large  damson-tree  Avas 
placed  a  table,  at  which  she  sat,  busily 
writing  away,  and  listening  all  the  while 
to  their  long-drawn-out  narratives.  It  was 
her  rule  never  to  engage  in  any  purchase 
when  she  had  not  herself  made  a  visit  to 
the  spot  in  question,  ascertained  in  person 
all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
speculated  how  far  its  future  value  should 
influence  its  present  price.  In  this  way 
she  had  traveled  far  and  near  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  visiting  localities  the 
wildest  and  least  knov/n,  and  venturing  into 
districts  where  a  timid  traveler  had  not 
dared  to  set  foot.  It  required  all  her  espe- 
cial acuteness,  oftentimes,  to  find  out — 
from  garbled  and  incoherent  descriptions — 
the  strange  and  out-of-the-way  places  no 
map  had  ever  indicated.  In  fact,  the  wild 
and  untraveled  country  was  pathless  as,  a 
sea,  and  nothing  short 'of  her  ready-witted 
tact  had  been  iMa  to  navigate  it. 

She  was,  jis  usual,  busied  one  morning 
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Avitli  lier  peasant,  loveo  wlien  Mr.  Hankes 
arrived.  He  bronglit  a  number  of  letters 
from  the  ])Ost,  an;l  was  full  of  the  impor- 
tance so  naturiU  to  him  who  has  the  earliest 
intelligence. 

"  Great  news,  Miss  Bella,"  said  he,  gai- 
ly— "  very  great  news.  One  of  the  French 
princes  announces  his  intention  to  build  a 
villa  here.  He  requires  a  small  park  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  acres,  access  to  the  sea, 
and  a  good  anchorage  for  his  yacht.  This 
note  here  will  give  all  particulars.  Here 
is  an  application  from  !Sir  Craven  Tolle- 
mache  ;  he  wants  us  to  build  him  a  house 
on  any  picturesque  site  near  the  shore,  and 
contracts  to  take  it  on  lease.  Here  is  a 
demand  for  one  hundred  shares,  fifty  to  be 
exchanged  for  shares  in  the  Boquantilla, 
Cobalt,  and  Zinc  mines,  now  at  a  premium. 
Kelsal  and  Waterline  wish  to  know  what 
facilities  we  would  afford  them  to  establish 
yacht-building  in  Crooke's  harbor.  If  lib- 
erally dealt  with,  they  propose  to  expend 
fifty  thousand  on  permanent  improvements. 
Lord  Drellington  is  anxious  for  a  house  in 
Lackington-cresccnt.  I  believe  he  is  too 
late.  There  are  also  seven  a])plications  for 
'  Arden  PIou^,'  which,  I  fancy,  has 
been  promised  to  Sir,  Peter  Parkesworth. 
Founde's  Cliff,  too,  is  eagerly  run  after  ; 
that  sketch  you  made  of  it  has  been  a  great 
success.  We  must  extend  our  territories. 
Miss  Bella — we  must  widen  our  frontier  ; 
never  was  there  such  a  hit.  It  is  the 
grandest  operation  of  Mr.  Dunn's  life. 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
pounds — one-fourth  already  jiaid,  the  re- 
mainder available  at  short  calls.  Those 
Welsh  people,  Plimnon  and  Price,  are  eager 
about  our  lead  mine,  and  we  can  run  up 
the  shares  there  to  sixty-five  or  seventy 
whenever  we  please.  Here,  too,  are  the 
plans  for  the  new  casino  and  baths.  This 
is  the  sketch  of  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment— a  pet  scheme  of  Lord  Glengariff's  ; 
"we  must  let  him  have  it.  And  here  is 
Trucvane's  report  about  the  marble.  It 
will  serve  admirably  for  every  purpose  but 
statuary.  Our  slate  slabs  are  jironounced 
the  finest  ever  imported.  AVe  mean  to  flag 
the  entire  terrace  along  the  sea  with  them. 
This  is  from  Dunn  himself  ;  it  is  very 
short,  and  hurriedly  written  :  '  Chevass  will 
move  the  second  reading  of  our  bill  on 
Tuesday.  I  have  spoken  to  the  chancellor, 
and  it  is  all  right.  Before  it  goes  to  the 
lords  we  must  have  a  new  issue  of  shares. 
I  want,  at  least,  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year.'  He  says 
nothing  about  politics  ;  indeed,  he  is  so  oc- 
cupied with  gaitics  and  fine  company,  he 
has  little  time  for  business.     He  only  men- 


tions, that  'till  we  have  done  with  this 
stui)id  war  we  cannot  hope  for  any  real  ex- 
tension to  our  great  enterprise.'" 

"And  does  he  put  our  miserable  plot- 
tings  here  in  competition  with  the  noble 
struggle  of  our  glorious  soldiers  in  the  Cri- 
mea?" cried  she,  now  breaking  silence  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Hankes  actually  started  with  the 
energy  of  her  manner,  and  for  a  moment 
could  scarcely  collect  himself  to  reply. 

"Well,  you  know,  Miss  Bella,"  said  he, 
faltering  at  every  word,  "we  are  men  of 
peace — we  ai'e  people  engaged  in  the  quiet 
arts  of  trade — we  cannot  be  supposed  in- 
different to  the  interests  are  lives  are  passed 
in  forwarding." 

"  But  you  are  Englishmen  besides,  sir  ; 
not  to  say  you  are  brothers  and  kinsmen  of 
the  gallant  men  wdio  are  fighting  our  ene- 
mies." 

"Very  true.  Miss  Bella — very  true  ;  they 
have  their  profession  and  we  have  ours.  We 
rejoice  in  their  success  as  we  participate  in 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  their  gallantry.  I 
give  yon  my  word  of  honor  I  couldn't  help 
filling  out  an  extra  glass  of  slicrry  yester- 
day to  the  health  of  that  fine  fellow  who 
dashed  at  the  linssian  staff  and  carried  off 
a  colonel  prisoner.  You  saw  it,  I  suppose, 
in  the  papers  ?" 

"No.  Pray  let  me  hear  it,"  said  she, 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  it  was  an  observation — a  'recon- 
naissance '  I  think  they  called  it — the  Rus- 
sians were  making  of  the  Sardinian  lines, 
and  they  came  so  near,  that  a  young  sol- 
dier— an  orderly  of  General  La  Marmora's 
— heard  one  of  them  say,  'Yes,  I  have  the 
whole  position  in  my  head.'  Determining 
that  so  dangerous  a  fellow  should  not  get 
back  to  head  quarters,  he  watched  him 
closely,  till  he  knew  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  him,  and  then  setting  off  at  speed 
— for  he  was  mounted — he  crossed  the 
Tchernaya  a  mile  or  so  further  up,  and 
waiting  for  them,  he  lay  concealed  in  a 
small  co])se.  His  plan  Avas  to  sell  his  own 
life  for  this  officer's  ;  but  whether  he  re- 
linquished that  notion,  or  that  chance  de- 
cided the  event,  there's  no  knowing.  In 
he  dashed,  into  the  midst  of  them,  cut 
this  colonel's  bridle-arm  across  at  the  wrist, 
and  taking  his  horse's  reins  rode  for  it 
Avith  all  speed  toAvards  his  OAvn  lines.  He 
got  a  start  of  thirty  or  forty  stride  before 
they  could  rally  in  pursuit,  Avhich  they  did 
actually  up  to  the  very  range  of  the  rifle 
]iits,  and  only  retired  at  last  when  three 
fell  dead  or  Avounded." 

"But  he  escaped  ?"  cried  she. 

"  That  he  did,  and  carried  his  prisoner 
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safe  into  the  lines,  and  prcKentod  liim  to 
the  general,  modestly  remarking  he  is  safer 
here  than  over  yonder — pointing  to  Scbas- 
topol ;  and  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
tiling  he  tnrns  out  to  be  an  English- 
man ?  " 

"  An  Englishman  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  was  serving,  hy  some  strange 
accident,  on  G-eneral  La  Marmora's  staff, 
as  a  simple  orderly,  though  evidently  a 
man  of  some  education  and  position — one 
of  those  wild  young  bloods,  doubtless,  that 
had  gone  too  fast  at  home,  but  who  ]-eally 
do  us  no  discredit  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  pluck  and  daring." 

"Do  us  no  discredit  !  "  cried  she  ;  ''and 
have  you  nothing  more  generous  to  say  of 
one  who  has  asserted  the  honor  of  England 
so  nobly  in  the  face  of  an  entire  army? 
Do  us  no  discredit !  why,  one  such  feat  as 
this  adds  more  glory  to  the  nation  than  all 
the  schemes  of  all  the  jobbers  who  deal  in 
things  like  these."  And  she  threw  con- 
temptuously from  her  the  colored  plans 
and  pictures  that  littered  the  table. 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Kcllett,  here's  a  wliolo 
ink-bottle  spilled  over  the  Davenport  obe- 
lisk." 

"  Do  us  no  discredit!"  burst  out  she 
again.  ' '  Are  we  really  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers  that  Franco  calls  us  ?  Have 
we  no  pride  save  in  successful  bargaining  ? 
no  glory  save  in  growing  rich  ?  Is  money 
getting  so  close  at  the  nation's  heart  that 
whatever  retards  or  delays  its  hoardings 
savors  of  misfortune  ?  When  you  were 
telling  me  that  anecdote,  how  I  envied  the 
land  that  owned  such  a  hero;  and  when 
you  said  ho  was  our  own — our  countryman 
— my  heart  felt  bursting  with  gratitude. 
Tell  me  his  name." 

"His  name — his  name — how  strange 
that  I  should  have  forgotten  it,  for,  as  I 
told  you,  I  toasted  his  health  only  yester- 
day." 

'•'  Yes  you  remember  the  sherry  !  "  said 
she,  bitterly. 

Mr,  Hankes's  cheek  tingled  and  grew 
crimson.  It  was  a  mood  of  passionate  ex- 
citement he  had  never  witnessed  in  her 
before,  and  he  was  astounded  at  the 
change  in  one  usually  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  It  was  then  in  no  small  con- 
fusion that  he  turned  over  the  letter  before 
him  to  find  something  which  might  change 
the  topic  in  discussion. 

"Ah,  here  is  a  matter,"  said  he,  refer- 
ring once  more  to  Dunn's  letter.  ''He 
says  :  '  Beg  of  Miss  Kellett  to  see  a  small 
holding  called  ''  Kilmaganagh  ;"  I  cannot 
exactly  say  where,  but  it  lies  to  the  north 
of  Bantry  Bay.     I  suspect  that  it  possesses 


few  recommendations  such  as  would  entitle 
it  to  a  place  in  the  "  scheme,"  but,  if  to  be 
had  on  i-easonable  terms,  1  avou]<1  be  well 
pleased  to  obtain  it.  Driscoll  luul  effected 
a  part  purchase,  but,  having  failed  to  pay 
up  the  instalment  due  last  March,  his  claim 
lapses.  By  the  way,  can  yon  ascertain  for 
me  where  this  same  Driscoll  has  gone  to  ? 
It  is  now  above  four  months  since  I  have 
heard  of  him.  Trace  him  if  possible.  As 
to  Kihnaganagh,  tell  Miss  K.  that  she  may 
indulge  that  genorsity  she  is  not  indisposed 
to  gratify,  and  be  on  this  occasion  a  liberal 
})urchaser.'  lie  fancies  you  lean  a  little  to 
the  country  people,  Miss  Bella,"  said 
Hankes,  as  he  stole  a  cautious  glance  at 
her  now  heightened  coloi-.  '''I  will  even 
consent  to  what  is  called  a  fancy  price  for 
the  tenement,  and  certainly  not  lose  it  for 
a  hundred  or  two  above  its  actual  value. 
Look  to  this,  and  look  to  Driscoll.'  There's 
a  riddle  here,  Miss  Bella,  if  we  knew  how 
to  read  it,"  said  Hankes  as  he  looked  over 
the  few  lines  once  more. 

"  I  have  but  scant  wits  to  read  riddles, 
Mr.  Hankes.  Let  us  see  where  this  place 
lies."  And  she  turned  to  a  large  map  on 
the  table,  the  paths  and  cross-paths  of 
which  had  been  marked  indifferent  colored 
inks  by  her  own  hand,  "  I  remember  the 
name.  Thei'e  was  an  old  tower  called  Kil- 
maganagh Fort,  Avhich  used  to  be  visible 
from  the  bay.  Yes,  here  it  is — a  strange, 
wild  sjiot,  too,  and,  as  Mr.  Dunn  opines, 
scarcely  available  for  his  great  scheme." 

"But  he  has  so  many  great  schemes," 
said  Hankes,  with  a  sly  and  sidelong  glance 
toward  her. 

Sybella,  however,  jniid  no  attention  to 
the  remark,  but  leaning  over  the  map, 
continued  to  trace  out  the  line  of  route  to 
the  spot  in  question.  "  By  crossing  Bantry 
Bay  at  Gortalassy,  one  might  save  above 
thirty  miles  of  w'ay.  I  have  been  over  the 
road  before,  and  remember  it  well." 

"And  you  really  mean  to  undertake  the 
journey?"  asked  Hankes,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

*•  Of  course  I  do.  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  be  fully  occupied,  and  am  well  pleas- 
ed when  in  so  doing  1  can  exchange  tlie  desk 
for  the  saddle,  or  almost  better,  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  Bantry  hooker.  You  are  not  a 
woman,  and  you  cannot  feel,  therefore,  the 
sense  of  pride  inspired  by  mere  utility." 

"I  wish  I  might  ask  you  a  favor.  Miss 
Kellett,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

'•  A  favor  of  me!''  said  she,  laughing,  as 
though  the  idea  amused  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  resuming.  "  I  w^ould 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  on 
this  same  journey.     I  liave  never  seen  any 
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of  these  wild,  untr.'ivcled  tracts,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  additional  chai'm  to  visit 
them  in  your  company/' 

"  So  far  as  I  am  coneernod,  I  grant  you 
the  permission  freely,  but  it  were  well  for 
you  to  remember  that  you  must  not  only 
be  well  mounted,  but  pi-epared  to  ride  over 
some  rough  country.  I  go  usually  as  the 
crow  flies,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the 
same  pace  too.  Now,  between  this  and 
Loughbeg,  there  are  at  least  three  trying- 
fences  :  one  a  wall  with  a  deep  drop  beyond 
it,  and  another  a  steep  bank,  where  I  re- 
member that  somebody  narrowly  escaped 
having  an  ugly  fall ;  there's  a  small  estuary, 
too.  to  ci'oss,  near  Gortalassy.  But  I  am 
ashamed  to  enumerate  these  petty  obstacles; 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  only  ones — ■ 
there  are  none  on  my  part." 

"  When  do  you  mean  to  set  out  ?  "  asked 
Hankes,  in  a  tone  far  less  eager  than  his 
former  question. 

"There's  a  full  moon  to-morrow  night, 
so  that  leaving  this  about  midnight  we 
might  reach  the  bay  by  six  or  seven 
o'clock,  and  then,  if  we  should  be  fortu- 
nate with  the  wind,  arrive  at  Kilmaga- 
nagh  by  about  four  o'clock.  Taking  there 
three  or  four  hours  to  see  the  place,  we 
could  start  again  about  eight,  or  even 
nine " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  that  gives  nothing  for 
repose — no  time  to  recruit." 

"You  forget  there  are  fully  five  hours 
on  board  the  boat.  I'll  not  be  the  least 
offended  if  you  sleep  the  entire  time.  If 
there's  not  wind  enough  to  take  in  a  reef, 
I'll  give  the  tiller  to  old  Mark  Spillane, 
and  take  a  sleep  myself." 

"  It  is  really  like  a  Tartar  journey,"  said 
the  terrified  Hankes. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  worst  of  it,  I  must 
own,"  said  she,  laughing,  "for  I  feel  I 
have  no  right  to  obtain  your  escort  on  false 
pretences. " 

"  And  you  would  go  alone  over  this  long 
distance — land  and  sea  ?" 

"  Land  and  sea  are  very  grand  words, 
Mr.  Hankes,  for  some  five-and-twenty 
miles  of  heather  and  a  few  hours  in  an 
open  boat  ;  but  such  as  they  are,  I  would 
go  them  alone." 

Mr.  Hankes  would  like  to  have  said  some- 
thing complimentary — something  flatter- 
ing, but  it  did  not  exactly  occur  to  him 
how  he  Avas  to  do  it.  To  have  exalted  her 
heroism  would  be  like  a  confession  of  his 
own  poltroonery  ;  to  have  seen  any  sur- 
prising evidence  of  boldness  in  her  daring 
might  possibly  reflect  upon  her  delicacy. 
He  felt — none  could  have  felt  more 
thoroughly — that  she  was  very  courageous 


'  and  very  full  of  energy,  but  somehow  these 
were  precisely  qualities  he  w;is  not  in  a 
position  to  estimate,  and  he  knew  in  his 
heart  how  feel)ly  any  words  of  his  would 
fall  in  praise  of  such  gifts. 

"Well,  I'll  go,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  the 
words  l)eing  addressed  to  himself,  though 
uttered  loud  enough  to  catch  Sybclla's 
ears. 

"Nay,  Mr.  Hankes,"  said  she.  smiling 
good-naturedly,  "be  advised  by  me,  have 
nothing  to  say  to  this  journey  ;  it  will  not 
reward  you." 

'•  Who  knows?"  said  he,  catching  at  the 
last  words  with  a  suddenness  that  half 
startled  her. 

"The  country,"  continued  she,  "is  bleak 
and  dreary  till  you  approach  the  sea.  and 
there  all  depends  on  weather,  since,  Bantry 
may  be  bright  as  an  Italian  lake,  or  over- 
shadowed with  cloud  and  fog  like  a  Dutch 
sea-coast.  The  people  are  poor,  and  scarce- 
ly civilized^ — in  fact,  I  feel  no  pride  in 
exhibiting  such  a  tract  to  a  stranger." 

"  I'd  like  to  go,"  said  he  again,  with  a 
shade  more  of  fii-mness  in  the  accent. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  she,  lialf  talking  to  her- 
self. "  Of  this  Ii-eland  of  long  ago  there  will 
soon  be  no  vestige.  It  will  be  interesting, 
doubtless,  to  see  the  last  receding  steps  of 
a  departing  race."  She  paused  for  awhile, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  full,  and  round,  and 
forcible,  added,  "I  am  not,  however,  one 
of  those  who  think  that  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  this  country  you  must 
treat  the  Irishman  as  the  Yankee  does  the 
red  Indian.  Others,  I  am  aware,  are  differ- 
ently minded.  They  would  say.  Pour  into 
this  land  the  fresh  energies  of  Yorkshire — 
the  active  industry  of  the  Lothians.  Mr. 
Dunn,  all  Irish  though  he  be,  is  of  this 
opinion.  Are  you,  too,  a  disciple  of  this 
school,  sir?  " 

"  Well,  I  own — I  protest — I  am  free  to 
confess,  Miss  Kellett,"  mumbled  Hankes, 
in  deep  embarrassment,  "I  have  always 
thought  the  Irish  so  indolent  and  so 
lazy- 


"  Take  this  note.  Patsy,"  broke  in 
Sybella,  as  she  hastily  scribbled  a  few  lines 
on  a  piece  of  paper — "take  this  note  over 
to  Bantry,  and,  as  you  pass  Gortalassy. 
tell  Mark  Spillane  I'll  want  the  'hooker' 
to-morrow  at  daybreak.  '  Indolence,'  Mr. 
Hankes,  and  'laziness,'  would  scarcely 
cross  seventeen  miles  of  mountain,  as  that 
boy  will,  in  less  than  three  hours.  I'll 
back  him — and  I  know  of  fifty  more,  his 
equals — against  the  'West  Eiding,' to-mor- 
row." 

"Well,  but  when  we  speak  of  indus- 
try  " 
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"I  know  that,"  broke  slic  in;  '"these 
are  the  liabits  of  tin  active,  not  of  a  liard- 
workiiif^,  people.  But  you  were  talking  a 
few  minutes  back  of  the  Crimea.  Are  ray 
poor  countrymen  l)ackward  thera  ?  Do 
you  detect  in  them  any  shrinking  from 
their   share    of   toil — any    sluggish    reluc-  |  more  disposed  to  listen — that  is,  if  I  have 


almost  in  an  equal  ratio  are  they  grown 
more    covetous,    grasping,    envious,    and 

malevolent You  won't  let  me  finish, "' 

cried  she,  as  he  showed  an  increasing  im- 
patience. "  Well,  perhaps  as  we  stroll 
along    the    cliffs    to-morrow,  you  will    be 


tance  to  the  hard  work  of  cam])aigning 
life  ?  Ask  their  officers  this — I  mean  their 
own  officers,  for  they  alone  can  speak  for 
them." 

"  That's  the  very  essence  of  Irish  bar- 
barism," cried  Hankes,  with  the  triumph 
of  a  man  who  had  detected  a  blot.  "  They 
must  be  appealed  to  in  a  peculiar 
language — addressed  in  a  peculiar  way. 
If  one  hasn't  the  key  to  their  very  strange 
natures,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  with 
them." 

"And  no  great  disparagement  in  all 
that,"  cried  she,  boldly.  "At  all  events, 
the  reproach  will  apply  to  what  Mi-. 
Hankes  would  call  their  '  betters.'  With- 
out the  key  to  the  hearts  of  youi*  great 
men  on  'change,  Avhere  would  the  '  Grand 
Glengariff  scheme  '  have  been  ?  If  we  had 
not  bethought  ns  that  there  are  such  pas- 
sions as  avarice  and  usury,  how  could  we 
liave  devised  that  ingenious  speculation  by 
which  my  lord  is  to  become  a  millionaire. 


not  already  terrified  you  from  accepting 
the  com{)anionship." 

"  Oh  no  I  by  no  means  ;  but  how  are  we 
to  go — do  we  drive  ?  " 

'•  Drive  !  why,  my  dear  Mr.  Hankes,  it 
is  only  a  Kerry  pony  has  either  legs  or 
head  for  the  path  we  must  follow.  Cast 
your  eye  along  this  coast  line  ;  jagged  and 
fanciful  as  it  looks,  it  conveys  no  notion  of 
its  ragged  surface  of  rock,  and  its  wild  and 
darksome  precipices.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  you  have  as  much  to  learn  of  the  scen- 
ery as  of  the  temperament  of  the  land." 

"  But  I'd  like  to  go,"  repeated  he,  his 
accent  being  marvelously  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiment. 

"Nothing  easier,  sir.  I'll  give  orders 
to  have  a  pony — a  most  reliable  pony — 
ready  for  you  here  to-morrow  evening, 
when  I  shall  expect  you  at  tea." 

Mr.  Hankes  bowed  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

"  I  suspect,  sir,"  said  she,  playfully, 
'that  I  have  guessed  your  reason  for  this 


and  Mr.  Dunn  his  prophet  ?" 

What  was  it  in  her  tone,  as  she  spoke  \  jonrney. 
these  words,  that  made  Mr.  Hunkes  trem-  \  "  My  reason,  my  dear  Miss  Kellett," 
ble  ?  Had  she  really  divined  that  there  said  he,  in  confusion — *' my  reason  is  sim- 
was  rottenness  in  the  core  of  that  stuj^en- j  ply  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  your  com- 
dous  enterprise  ?     Did   she  know,   or  did  '  pany,  and  the  opportunity  of  visiting  an 

interesting  scene  with — with " 


she  even  suspect,  that  the  great  venture 
was  not  the  solvent,  safe,  secure  invest-  "  No  matter  for  the  compliment,  but  I 
ment  it  professed  to  be  ?  Very  terrible  began  really  to  imagine, that  you  wished  to 
were  such  fears,  and  Mr.  Hankes  could  not  i  learn  my  secret  of  bargaining  with  the  peo- 
endure  without  investigating  them.  [  pie — that  you  wanted  to  witness  one  of 
*'But  surely.  Miss  Kellett,"  he  began,  i  these  contracts  you  have  heard  so  much  of. 
"you  can  draw  abroad  distinction  between  i  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it :  our  sole  secret 
the  antiquated  prejudices  of  a  peasantry  j  is,  we  trust  each  other." 
and  the  clear-headed  calculations  of  a 
clever  capitalist.  Here  we  have  a  splendid 
plan — a  grand  scheme — not  merely  to  en- 
rich the  fundholder " 


"Oh,  sir,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  that 
eloquent  peroration  about  the  benefits  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  people,  of  which  I 
am  beginning  to  grow  weary.  I  have  lent 
my  own  humble  aid  to  propagate  that  no- 
tion— I  had  almost  said  that  fallacy.  Only 
hear  me  out,"  said  she,  as  he  tried  to  in- 
terrupt. "I  began  my  duties  here  in 
the  most  sanguine  of  all  moods.  Heaven 
knows  not  what  dreams  I  had  of  a  land 
of  abundance  and  content.  Well,  I  have 
seen  the  abundance — the  v/ealth  has  really 
poured  in — every  one  is  richer,  better 
fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  cared  for,  and  { lawn  or  upland  of  deep  meadow,  but  there 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

A    BKIDLE-PATH. 

Sybella  Kellett  was  less  than  just 
when  she  said  that  the  country  which  lay 
between  the  hermitage  and  Bantry  Bay  had 
few  claims  to  the  picturesque.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  that  she  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  what  she  fancied  might  have  been 
Mr.  Hankes's  judgment  of  such  a  scene. 
There  was,  indeed,  little  to  please  an  Eng- 
lish eye  ;  no  rich  and  Avaving  woods — no 
smiling  corn  fields — no  expanse  of  svvelling 
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was  a  wild  and  grand  desolation,  a  waving- 
surface  fissured  with  deep  clefts  opening 
on  the  sea,  which  boomed  in  nniny  a  cav- 
ern far  beneath.  There  were  cliffs  u])right 
as  a  wall,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  on 
whose  bare  summits  some  rnde  remains 
were  still  traceable — the  fragment  of  a 
church,  or  shrine,  or  some  lone  cross,  sym- 
bol of  a  faith  that  dated  from  centuries 
back.  Heaths  of  many  a  gorgeous  hue — 
purple,  golden,  and  azure — clad  a  surface 
ever  changing,  and  ferns  that  would  have 
overtopped  a  tall  horseman  mingled  their 
sprayey  leaves  with  the  wild  myrtle  and  the 
arbutus.  The  moon  was  at  her  full  as  Sy- 
bella,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hankes,  and 
followed  by  an  old  and  faithful  groom — a 
servant  of  her  father's  in  times  past — took 
her  way  across  this  solitary  tract. 

If  my  reader  is  astonished  that  Mr. 
Hankes  should  have  offered  himself  for 
such  an  expedition,  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  surprise  was  honestly  shared  in  by 
that  same  gentleman.  Was  it  that  he  made 
the  offer  in  some  moment  of  rash  enthusi- 
asm ? — had  any  impulse  of  wild  chivalry 
mastered  his  calmer  reason  ? — was  it  that 
curious  tendency  which  occasionally  seems 
to  sway  cockney  natures  to  ascend  moun- 
tains, cross  dangerous  ledges,  or  peep  into 
volcanic  craters  ?  I  really  cannot  aver  that 
any  of  these  was  his  actual  motive,  w-hile  I 
have  my  suspicion  that  a  softer,  a  gentlei', 
though  a  deeper  sentiment  influenced  him 
on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Hankes,  to  use  a 
favorite  phrase  of  his  own — '•  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remark  "  Miss  Kellett's  various 
qualities  of  mind  and  intelligence  ;  he  had 
noticed  in  her  the  most  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  "business."  She  wrote  and  an- 
swered letters  with  a  facility  quite  nnirvel- 
ous  ;  details,  however  complicated,  became 
by  her  treatment  simple  and  easy  ;  no  dif- 
ficulties seemed  to  deter  her  ;  and  she  pos- 
sessed a  gift — one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  of  all — never  to  waste  a  moment 
on  the  impracticable,  but  to  address  her- 
self, with  a  sort  of  intuition,  at  once,  to 
only  such  means  as  could  be  rendered 
available. 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Hankes 
anticipated  a  time  when  Mr.  Dunn,  in  his 
greatness,  might  soar  above  the  meaner 
cares  of  a  business  life— when,  lifted  into 
the  elysian  atmosphere  of  the  nobility,  he 
would  look  down  with  contemptuous  apa- 
thy at  the  struggles  and  cares  of  enterprise 
— or  wliether  Mr.  Hankes,  from  sources  of 
knowledge  available  peculiai'ly  to  himself, 
knew  that  the  fortunes  of  that  great  man 
were  not  built  upon  an  eternal  foundation, 
but  shared  in  that  sad  lot  winch  threatens 


all  things  human  with  vicissitute — whether 
stern  facts  and  sterner  figures  taught  him 
that  all  that  s]dcndid  rejnitation,  all  that 
boundless  intiuence,  all  that  immense 
riches,,  might  chance,  one  day  or  other,  to 
be  less  real,  less  actual,  and  less  positive, 
than  the  world  now  believed  them  to  be — 
whether,  in  a  word,  Mr.  Hankes  felt  that 
Fortune,  liaving  smiled  so  long  and  so 
blandly  on  her  favorite,  might  not,  with 
that  capriciousness  so  generally  ascribed  to 
her.  assume  another  and  very  different  as- 
pect— whatever  the  reason,  in  short,  he 
deemed  the  dawn  of  his  own  day  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that,  if  only  true  to  him- 
self, Mr.  Hankes  Avas  sure  to  be  the  man  of 
the  "  situation,"  the  next  great  star  in  the 
wide  hemisphere  that  stretches  from  the 

stock  exchange  to the  Marshalsea,  and 

includes  all  from  Belgravia  to  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

Miss  Kellett's  abilities,  her  knowledge, 
her  readiness,  her  tact,  a  certain  lightness 
of  hand  in  the  management  of  affairs  that 
none  but  a  woman  ever  possesses,  and 
scarcely  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  com- 
bines with  the  more  male  attributes  of  hard 
common  sense,  pointed  her  out  to  Mr. 
Hankes  as  one  eminently  suited  to  aid  his 
ambition.  Now,  men  married  for  money 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  why  not  marry 
for  what  secured  not  alone  money,  but 
fame,  station,  and  influence  ?  Mr.  Hankes 
was  a  widower ;  his  own  experience  of 
married  life  had  not  been  fortunate.  The 
late  Mrs.  Hankes  was  a  genius,  and  had  the 
infirmities  of  that  unsocial  class  :  she  des- 
pised her  husband,  quarrelled  with  him, 
lampooned  him  in  a  book,  and  ran  off  with 
the  editor  of  a  small  weekly  review  that 
eulogized  her  novel.  It  was  supposed  she 
died  in  Australia — at  least,  she  never  came 
back  again  ;  and  as  the  first  lietenant  grave- 
ly confu-ma  the  sun's  altitude  when  he  mut- 
ters, "Make  it  noon,"  so  Mr.  Hankes,  by 
as  simple  a  fiat,  said,  "  Make  her  dead," 
and  none  disputed  him.  At  all  events,  he 
was  a  widower  by  brevet,  and  eligible  to  be 
gazetted  a  husband  at  any  moment. 

Miss  Kellett  possessed  many  personal  at- 
tractions, nor  was  he  altogether  insensible 
to  them  ;  but  he  regarded  them,  after  all, 
pretty  much  as  the  intended  purchaser  of 
an  estate  might  have  regarded  an  orna- 
mental fish  pond  or  a  flower  garden  on  the 
property— something,  in  short,  which  in- 
creased the  attraction,  but  never  augment^ 
ed  the  value.  He  was  glad  they  were  there, 
though  they  by  no  means  would  have  de- 
cided him  to  the  purchase.  He  knew,  be- 
sides, that  the  Avorld  set  a  high  ])rice  on 
these  things,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  pos- 
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sess  what  represented  value  of  ;iny  kind. 
It  was  always  scrip — shares — securities, 
even,  altliuuj^h  one  couid  not  well  say  how, 
when,  or  where  the  dividend  was  to  be 
paid. 

There  was  anotliei-  consideration,  too, 
weighed  materially  with  him.  The  next 
best  thing,  in  Mr.  Hankes's  estimation,  to 
marrying  into  a  good  connexion,  was  to 
have  none  at  all — no  brothers,  no  sisters- 
in-law,  no  cousins-german  or  otherwise,  no 
uncles,  aunts,  or  any  good  friends  of  pa- 
rental degree.  Now,  exce])t  a  brother  in 
the  Crimea — with  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  killed — SybelUi  had  none  belonging 
to  her.  In  the  liappy  plirase  of  advertise- 
ments, she  had  no  incumbrances.  There 
was  no  one  to  insist  upon  this  or  that  set- 
tlement— none  to  stipulate  for  anything  in 
her  favor  ;  and  these  were,  to  his  thinking, 
vast  advantages.  Out  of  these  various  con- 
siderations our  reader  is  now  to  fashion 
some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr. 
Hankes  to  undertake  an  excursion  alike 
foreign  to  his  tastes  and  uncongenial  to  his 
habits  ;  but  as  a  placeman  would  not  de- 
cline the  disagreeables  of  a  sea  voyage  as 
the  preliminary  to  reaching  the  colony  he 
was  to  govern,  so  this  gentleman  consoled 
himself  by  thinking  that  it  was  the  sole 
penalty  attached  to  a  very  remunerative 
ambition. 

If  Sybella  was  not  without  some  aston- 
ishment at  his  proposal  to  accompany  her, 
she  never  gave  lierself  tlie  slightest  trouble 
to  explain  the  motive.  She  acceded  to  his 
Avish  from  natural  courtesy  and  the  desire 
to  oblige,  and  that  was  all.  He  had  been 
uniformly  polite  and  civil  in  all  their  in- 
tercourse ;  beyond  that,  he  was  not  a  per- 
son whose  companionship  she  would  have 
sought  or  carecl  for,  and  so  they  rode  along, 
chatting  indifferently  of  whatever  came 
uppermost — the  scene,  the  road,  the  season, 
the  condition  of  the  few  people  who  formed 
tlie  inhabitants  of  this  wild  region,  and 
how  their  condition  might  possibly  be  af- 
fected by  the  great  changes  then  in  progress 
near  them. 

Guarded  and  cautious  as  he  was  in  all  he 
said,  Mr.  Hankes  could  not  entirely  con- 
ceal how  completely  he  separated  in  his 
own  mind  the  success  of  the  great  scheme 
and  the  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  the 
people  ;  nor  was  she  slow  to  detect  this  re- 
servation. She  took  too  true  and  just  a 
view  of  her  companion's  temper  and  tone 
to  approach  this  theme  with  the  scruples 
that  agitated  herself,  but  at  once  said  : 

''Let  us  suppose  this  scheme  to  be  as 
prosperous  as  its  best  friends  can  wish  it, 
Mr.    Hankes ;  that  you  all — I   mean,  you 


great  folk,  Avho  are  directors,  chairmen, 
secretaries,  ami  so  forth — become  as  rich 
and  powerful  as  you  desire,  see  your 
shares  daily  increasing  in  value,  your 
speculations  more  and  more  lucrative,  what 
becomes  of  the  people — the  poor  man — all 
this  while  ? '' 

'•  Why,  of  course  he  participates  in  all 
these  successes  ;  he  grows  rich  too  ;  he  sells 
what  he  has  to  sell  at  a  better  market,  ob- 
tains higher  wages  for  his  labor,  and  shares 
all  our  prosperity." 

"■  Granted.  But  who  is  to  teach  him 
the  best  use  of  this  newly-acquired  pros- 
perity? You,  and  others  like  you,  liave 
your  tastes  already  formed  ;  the  channels 
are  already  made  in  Avhich  your  affluence  is 
to  run  :  not  so  with  him  ;  abundnnce  may 
— nay,  it  will,  suggest  waste,  which  will 
beget  worse.  Who  are  to  be  his  guides? — 
who  his  examples?" 

'■  Oh,  as  to  that,  his  increase  of  fortune 
will  suggest  its  own  appropriate  increase  of 
Avants.  He  will  be  elevated  by  the  require- 
ments of  his  own  advancing  conditiovi,  and 
even  if  he  were  not,  it  is  not  exactly  any 
affair  of  ours  ;  we  do  our  part  when  we  af- 
ford him  the  means  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion." 

*'  I  don't  think  so.  I  suspect  that  not 
alone  do  you  neglect  a  duty,  but  that  you 
inflict  a  wrong.  But  come,  I  will  take  an- 
other alternative  ;  I  will  suggest — what 
some  are  already  predicting — that  the  pro- 
ject will  not  prove  a  success." 

*'AYho  says  that?  "cried  Hankes,  has- 
tily, and  in  his  haste  forgetting  his  habit- 
ual caution  of  manner. 

"Many  have  said  it.  Some  of  those 
Avhose  opinions  I  am  accustomed  to  place 
trust  in,  have  told  myself  that  the  specu- 
lation is  too  vast — disproportioned  to  the 
country — undertaken  on  a  scale  which 
nothing  short  of  imperial  resources  could 
warrant " 

"  But  surely  you  do  not  credit  such  fore- 
bodings?" broke  he  in. 

"It  is  of  little  consequence  how  far  1 
credit  them.  I  am  as  nothing  in  the  event. 
I  only  would  ask,  what  if  all  were  to  fail? 
— what  if  ruin  were  to  fall  upon  the  whole 
undertaking,  what  is  to  become  of  all  those 
who  have  invested  their  entire  fortunes  in 
the  scheme  ?  The  great  and  affluent  have 
many  ventures — they  trust  not  their  wealth 
to  one  argosy  ;  but  how  will  it  be  with  those 
who  have  embarked  their  all  in  one  ves- 
sel?" 

Mr.  Hankes  paused,  as  if  to  reflect  over 
his  reply,  and  she  continued  :  ''It  is  a 
question  I  have  already  dared  to  address  to 
Mr.  Dunn  himself.     I  wrote  to  him  twice 
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on  the  subject.  Tlic  first  time  I  asked 
wliat  guarantee  could  be  given  to  small 
shareholders — those,  for  instance,  who  had 
involved  their  whole  wealth  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  gave  me  no  answer.  To  my 
second  application  came  the  dry  rejoinder, 
that  I  had  })ossibly  forgotten  in  whose  ser- 
vice I  was  retained  ;  that  I  drew  my  re- 
sources from  the  Earl  of  Glengariif,  and 
not  from  the  peasantry,  whose  advocate  I 
had  constituted  myself." 

"  Well?"  cried  Hankes,  curious  to  hear 
what  turn  the  correspondence  took. 

"Well,"  said  she,  smiling  gcndy,  '"'I 
wrote  again.  I  said  it  was  true  I  had  for- 
gotten the  fact  of  which  he  reminded  me, 
but  I  pleaded  in  excuse  that  neither  the 
earl  nor  her  ladyship  had  refreshed  my 
memory  on  the  circumstance  by  any  re- 
plies to  eight,  or,  I  believe,  nine  letters  I 
sent  them.  I  mer.tioned,  too,  that  though 
I  could  endure  the  slight  of  this  neglect 
for  myself,  I  could  not  put  up  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  those  whose  interest  I  watched 
over.  Plear  me  out,"  said  she,  perceiving 
that  he  was  about  to  interrupt.  ''It  had 
become  known  in  GlengarifE  that  all  the 
little  fortune  I  was  possessed  of — the  few 
hundred  pounds  Mr.  Dunn  had  rescued  for 
me  out  of  the  wreck  of  our  ]n-operty — was 
invested  in  this  scheme.  Mr.  Dunn  coun- 
seled this  employment  of  the  money,  and 
I  consented  to  it.  Now,  this  timstfulness 
on  my  part  induced  many  others  to  imitate 
Avhat  they  deemed  my  exam}>ie." 

''And  you  really  did  make  this  invest- 
ment?" said  Hankes,  whose  eagerness 
could  not  brook  longer  delay. 

''Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"  though  evidently,  had  I  consulted  Mr. 
Hankes,  he  would  never  have  counseled 
the  step."  After  a  moment,  she  resumed  : 
"  I  have  half  a  «vind  to  tell  you  how  it 
happened." 

"  I  pray  you  let  me  hear  it." 

"  Well,*  it  was  in  this  way  :  Shortly  after 
that  affair  of  the  Ossory  Bank — the  run 
for  gold,  I  mean — I  received  a  few  hurried 
lines  from  Mr.  Dunn,  urging  me  to  greater 
exertion  on  the  score  of  the  Glengariff 
scheme,  and  calling  upon  me  to  answer 
certain  newspaper  insinuations  ngsiinst  its 
solvency,  and  so  forth.  Before  replying  to 
these  attacks,  I  was  of  course  bound  to 
read  them  ;  and  shall  I  confess  it,  such 
was  the  singular  force  of  the  arguments 
they  employed,  so  reasonable  did  tlieir  in- 
ferences appciir,  and  so  terrible  the  conse- 
(piences  should  the  plan  prove  a  failure, 
that  I  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  it 
was  by  no  means  impossible  the  vast  super- 
structure v/e  were  raising  might  be  actually 


on  the  brink  of  a  volcano.  I  did  not  like 
exactly  to  tell  Mr.  Dunn  these  niisgivings  ; 
in  fact,  though  I  attempted  two  or  three 
letters  to  that  effeet,  I  could  not,  without 
great  risk  of  offending,  convey  my  mean- 
ing, and  so  I  reflected  and  pondered  over 
the  matter  several  days,  working  my  brain 
to  find  some  extrication  from  the  diliiculty. 
At  last,  I  bethought  me  of  this  :  Mr.  Dunn 
was  my  guardian  ;  by  his  efforts  was  the 
small  iViigment  of  property  that  fell  to  me 
rescued  and  saved.  What  if  I  were  to  re- 
quest him  to  invest  the  whole  of  it  in  this 
scheme?  Were  its  solvency  but  certain, 
where  could  the  employment  of  the  money 
be  safer  or  more  profitable  ?  If  he  con- 
sented, I  might  fairly  suppose  my  fears 
were  vain,  and  my  misgivings  unfounded. 
If,  however,  he  showed  any  reluctance,  even 
backwardness,  to  the  project,  the  very 
phrase  he  might  employ  to  dissuade  me 
would  have  its  especial  significance,  and  I 
could  at  once  have  something  to  reason 
upon.  Well,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  answer- 
ed by  the  next  post  :  'I  fully  coincide  with 
your  suggestion,  and  acting  on  it,  you  are 
now  the  possessor  of  fifty-four  shares  in  the 
Allotment.  As  the  moment  for  buying  in 
is  favorable,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  you 
could  not  make  an  equally  profitable  invest- 
ment for  your  brother,  whose  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  is  yielding  the  very  inglorious 
interest  of  the  Bank.'  " 

"And  so  you  took  the  shares?"  said 
Hankes,  sighing;  then  added,  "but  let 
me  see — at  what  rate  did  you  buy  ?  " 

"I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  I  forget;  but 
I  knovv  the  shares  were  high." 

"  After  the  Ossory  run,"  muttered  he — 
"  that  was  about  September.  Shares  were 
then  something  like  one  hnndred  and 
twenty-seven  and  a  quarter;  higher  after- 
ward— higher  the  w'hole  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  shaky  toward  the  end  of  the  year — 
very  shaky,  indeed,  in  January.  No,  no," 
said  he  to  himself,  "Dunn  ought  not  to 
have  done  it." 

"I  perceive,"  said  she,  half  smiling, 
"Mr.  Hankes  opines  that  the  money  had 
been  better  in  the  bank." 

"After  all,"  continued  he,  not  heeding 
her  remark,  "  Dunn  couldn't  do  anything 
else.  You  own  yourself  that  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  you,  you  would  im- 
mediately have  taken  alarm — you'd  have 
said  '  This  is  all  a  sham.  All  these  people 
will  find  themselves  "let  in"  some  fine 
morning  ;'  and  as  Dunn  could  very  readily 
make  good  your  few  hundred  pounds,  why 
he  Avas  perfectly  justified  in  the  advice  he 
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"  Not  when  his  counsel  had  the  effect  of 
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influencing  mino,"  said  she,  (luickly — 
"not  when  it  served  to  make  me  a  i)ei-- 
fidious  example  to  others.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Hankes  ;  if  this  scheme  be  not  an  lionest 
and  an  upright  one,  I  accept  no  partnership 
in  its  details." 

"I  am  only  putting  a  case,  remember," 
said  Ilankes,  hurriedly — "a  possible  but 
most  improbable  case.  I  am  supposing  that 
a  scheme  with  the  fiiics-t  prospectus,  the 
best  list  of  directors,  the  most  I'espectable 
referees  in  the  empire,  to  be — what  shall  I 
say? — to  be  sickly — yes,,  sickly — in  want 
of  a  little  tonic  treatment,  generous  diet, 
and  so  forth." 

"  You'll  have  to  follow  me  here,  Mr. 
Ilankes,"  broke  in  Sybella;  '^  the  ])atliway 
round  this  cliff  only  admits  one  at  a  time. 
Keep  close  to  the  rock,  and  if  your  head 
be  not  steady,  don't  look  down." 

"  Good  heavens!  we  are  not  going  round 
that  precipice! "  cried  Hankes,  in  a  voice 
of  the  wildest  terror. 

"  My  servant  Avill  lead  your  horse,  if  you 
prefer  it,"  said  she,  without  answering  his 
question;  "  and  mind  your  footing,  for  the 
moss  is  often  slippery  with  the  spray." 

Sybella  made  a  signal  with  her  whip  to 
the  groom,  who  was  now  close  behind,  and 
then,  without  awaiting  for  more,  moved 
on.  Hankes  watched  her  as  she  descended 
the  little  slope  to  the  base  of  a  large  rock, 
around  which  the  path  wound  itself  on  the 
very  verge  of  an  immense  preci^)iee.  Even 
from  where  he  now  stood  the  sea  could  be 
seen  surging  and  booming  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  and  although  the  night  v/as  calm 
and  still,  the  ever  restless  waves  beat 
heavily  against  the  rocks,  and  sent  masses 
of  froth  and  foam  liigh  into  the  air.  He 
saw  her  till  she  turned  the  angle  of  the 
path,  and  then  she  was  lost  to  his  view. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  head  for  it.  I'm 
not  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,"  said 
Hankes,  in  a  voice  of  helpless  despondency 
to  the  old  groom,  who  now  stood  awaiting 
him  to  dismount.  ''Is  there  much  dan- 
ger ?     Is  it  as  bad  as  it  looks  ?  " 

"  'Tis  worse  when  you  get  round  the 
rock  there,"  said  the  groom,  "for  it's  al- 
ways going  down  you  are,  steeper  than  the 
roof  of  a  house,  with  a  shingle  footing, 
and  sloping  outwards." 

"I'll  not  go  a  step.  I'll  not  venture," 
broke  in  Hankes. 

"Indeed,  I  wouldn't  advise  your  honor," 
said  the  man,  in  a  tone  too  sincere  to  be 
deemed  sarcastic. 

"I  know  my  head  couldn't  bear  it," said 

he,  with  the  imploring  accents  of  one  who 

entreated  a  contradiction.      But   the  old 

groom,  too  fully  convinced  of    the  senti- 
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n)ent  to  utter  a  word  again.st  it,  was  now 
only  thinking  of  following  his  mistress. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  Hankes,  with 
an  immense  effort.  "  if  I  were  once 
across  this " — he  was  going  to  add  an 
e})ithet,  but  restrained  himself — '-this 
place,  is  there  nothing  more  of  the  same 
kind  afterwards  ?  " 

"Isn't  there,  faith!"  cried  the  man. 
"  Isn't  there  the  Clunk,  where  the  beast 
hits  to  step  over  gullies  five-and -thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep  ?  Isn't  thei-e  Tim's  island, 
a  little  spot  where  you  must  turn  your 
horse  round  with  the  sea  four  hundi-ed 
feet  under  you  ?  Isn't  there  the  Devil's 
Nose " 

"There,  there,  you  needn't  go  on  my 
good  fellow  ;  I'll  turn  back." 

"  Look  where  she  is  now,"  said  the  man, 
pointing  with  his  Avhip  to  a  rocky  ledge 
hundreds  of  feet  down,  along  wiiich  a 
figure  on  horseback  might  be  seen  creep- 
ing slowly  along.  "  'Tis  there,  where  she's 
stealing  along  now,  you  need  the  good 
head  and  the  quick  hand.  May  I  never!" 
exclaimed  he,  in  terror,  "If  them  isn't 
goats  that's  coming  up  to  meet  her  I  Mer- 
ciful Joseph  !  what'll  she  do?  There,  they 
are  under  the  horse's  legs,  forcing  their 
way  through !  Look  how  the  devil's  are  rush- 
ing all  round  and  about  her  !     If  the  beast 

moves    an   inch "     A  wild  cry    broke 

from  the  old  man  here,  for  a  fragment  of 
rock,  displaced  by  the  rushing  herd,  had 
just  come  thundering  down  the  cliff,  and 
splashed  into  the  sea  beneath.  "  The 
Heavens  be  praised  !  she's  safe,"  muttered 
he,  piously  crossing  himself ;  and  then, 
without  a  word  more,  and  as  if  angry  at 
his  own  delay,  he  pressed  his  horse  forward 
to  follow  her. 

It  was  in  vain  Hankes  cried  to  him  to 
wait — to  stop  for  only  an  instant — that  he, 
too,  was  ready  to  go — not  to  leave  him  and 
desert  him  there — that  he  knew  not  where 
to  turn  him,  nor  could  ever  retrace  his 
way, — already  the  man  was  lost  to  view  and 
hearing,  and  all  the  vain  entreaties  were 
uttered  to  the  winds.  As  for  Sybella,  her 
perilous  pathway  gave  her  quite  enough  to 
do  not  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  her  com- 
panion ;  nor,  indeed,  had  she  much  recol- 
lection of  him  till  Ihe  old  groom  overtook 
her  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  recounted  to 
her,  not  without  a  certain  touch  of  humor. 
Mr.  Ilankes's  terror  and  despair. 

"It  was  cruel  to  leave  him,  Ned,"  said 
she,  trying  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  old 
man's  narrative.  "I  think  you  must  go 
back,  and  leave  me  to  pursue  my  way 
alone." 

"Sorra  one  o'  me  will  go  back    to  the 
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likes  of  him.  'Tis  for  your  own  self, 
and  ne'er  another,  I'd  be  risk  in'  my  neck 
in  the  same  spot,"  Siiid  he  j'esohitely. 

'•■  But  what's  to  become  of  him,  Ned  ? 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  country  ;  he'll 
not  find  his  way  back  to  Glenoariff." 

'•  Let  liim  alone  ;  devil  a  harm  he'll 
come  to.  'Tis  chaps  like  that  never  comes 
to  mischief.  He'll  wander  about  there 
till  day  breaks,  and,  maybe,  find  his  way 
to  Duff's  Mill,  or,  at  all  events,  the  boy 
witii  the  letter-bag  from  Caherclough  is 
sure  to  see  him." 

Even  had  this  last  assurance  failed  to 
satisfy  Sybella,  it  was  so  utterly  hopeless 
a  task  to  overrule  old  Ned's  resolve,  that 
she  said  no  more,  but  rode  on  in  silence. 
Not  so  Ned,  ;  the  theme  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  for  reflecting  on  English 
character  and  habits,  which  was  not  to 
be  lost. 

''  I'd  like  to  see  your  brcthcr  Jolm 
turn  back  and  leave  a  young  lady  that 
way,"  said  he,  recurring  to  the  j'outh 
whose  earliest  years  he  had  v/atched  over. 

No  matter  how  im})atiently,  even 
angrily,  Bella  replit^d  to  the  old  man's 
bigoted  preference  of  his  countrymen, 
Ned  persisted  in  deploring  the  nnhappy 
accident  by  which  fate  had  subjected  the 
finer  and  more  gifted  race  to  the  control 
and  dominion  of  an  inferior  people.  To 
withdraw  him  effectually  from  a  subject 
which  to  an  Irish  peasant  has  special  at- 
traction, she  began  to  tell  him  of  the 
war  in  the  East  and  of  her  brother  Jack, 
the  old  man  listening  with  eager  delight 
^to  the  achievements  of  one  he  had  carried 
about  in  his  arms  as  a  child. 

Her  mind,  filled  with  the  Avondrons 
stories  of  private  letters — the  intrepid 
daring  of  this  one,  the  noble  chivalry  of 
that — she  soon  succeeded  in  Avinning  all 
his  attention.  It  was  singular,  however, 
that  of  all  the  traits  she  recorded,  none 
made  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  old 
man's  heart  as  the  generous  self-devotion 
of  those  women  who,  leaving  home,  friends, 
country,  and  all,  gave  themselves  np  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  He 
never  wearied  of  hearing  how  they  braved 
death  in  its  most  appalling  shape  amidst 
the  pestilential  airs  of  the  hospital,  in  the 
midst  of  such  horrors  as  no  pen  can  pic- 
ture, taking  on  them  the  most  painful 
duties,  accepting  fatigue,  exhaustiony  and 
peril  as  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
braving  scenes  of  agony  such  as  m  very 
recital  sickened  the  heart,  descending  to 
all  that  was  moniid  in  their  solicitude  for 
some  poor  sufferer,  and  all  this  with  a 
benevolence   and    a    kindness    that   made 


them  seem  less  human  beings  than  minis- 
tering angels  from  lieaven. 

"  Oh,  holy  Joseph  !  isn't  it  yourself 
ought  to  be  tlicre  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  en- 
thusiastically. "  Was  there  ever  your  like 
to  give  hope  to  a  sick  heart  ?  AVho  over 
could  e(jual  you  to  cheer  np  the  sinking 
si)irit,  and  even  make  misery  bearable  ? 
Miss  P>ella,  darling,  did  you  never  think 
of  going  out  ?  " 

''Ay,  Ned,  a  hundred  times,"  said  she, 
sighing  drearily-.  "I  often,  too,  said  to 
myself,  There's  ,not  one  of  these  ladies — 
for  they  are  ladies  born  and  bred — who 
hasn't  a  mother,  father,  sisters,  and  broth- 
ers dear  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  is  her- 
self dear.  She  leaves  a  home  where  she  is 
loved,  and  where  her  vacant  jilaco  is  daily 
looked  at  with  sorrow,  and  yet  here  am  I, 
who  have  none  to  care  for,  none  to  miss 
me,  who  would  carry  over  the  sea  with 
me  no  sorrows  from  those  I  Avas  leaving, 
for  I  am  friendless,  surely  I  am  avcU  fitted 
for  such  a  task " 

''"Well,"  said  he,  eagerly,  as  she  seemed 
to  hesitate,  "  Avell,  and  Aviiy "' 

"It  Avas  not  fear  held  me  back,"  re- 
sumed she.  "It  Avas  not  that  I  sh-rank 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  agony  that 
mnst  have  been  more  terrible  than  any 
death  ;  it  was  simply  a  liopc — a  Avish,  })er- 
haps  more  than  a  hope — that  I  mighi,  be 
doing  service  to  those  at  home  hero,  Avho, 
)f  I  Avero  to  leave  them,  Avould  not  have 
one  on  their  side.  Perhaps  I  overrated 
Avhat  I  did,  or  could  do  ;  perhaps  I  dcenied 
my  help  of  more  value  than  it  really  was  ; 
but  every  day  seemed  to  shoAV  me  that  the 
people  needed  some  one  to  counsel  and  to 
guide  them — to  shoAv  them  where  their 
trne  interests  lay,  and  by  what  little  sacri- 
fices they  could  oftentimes  secnrc  a  future 
benefit." 

"  That's  thrne,  every  word  of  it.  Your 
name  is  in  every  cabin,  Avith  a  blessing 
tacked  to  it.  There's  not  a  child  doesn't 
say  a  prayer  for  you  before  he  goes  to 
sleep ;  and  there's  many  a  groAvn  man 
never  thought  of  praying  at  all  till  he  axed 
a  blessing  for  yourself  !" 

"With  that,  too,"  resumed  she,  '^Avas 
coupled  poAver,  for  my  Lord  left  much  to 
my  management.  I  Avas  able  to  help  the 
deserving,  to  assist  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious ;  noAV  I  aided  this  one  to  emigrate, 
noAV  I  could  contribute  a  little  assistance 
of  capital.  In  fact,  Ned,  I  felt  they 
Avanted  w?e,  and  I  kncAV  I  liked  tJiCDi. 
There  Avas  one  good  reason  for  not  going 
away.  Then  there  Avere  other  reasons," 
said  she,  falteringly.  "It  is  not,  a  good  ex- 
ample to  give  to  others  to  leave,  no  matter 
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how  humble,  tlio  spot  where  we  have 
a  duty,  to  seek  out  a  higher  destiny. 
I  speak  as  a  v/oman.'' 

"And  i?  it  thrue,  Miss  Bella,  that  it's 
Mister  Dunn  has  it  all  here  under  his  own 
hand  ?  that  the  lord  owns  nothing  only 
what  Dunn  allows  him,  and  that  the 
whole  place  down  to  Kcnmare  river  is 
Dunn's  ?" 

"It  is  quite  true,  Ned,  that  the  control 
and  direction  of  all  the  great  works  here 
are  Avith  Mr.  Dunn.  All  the  quarries  and 
mines,  the  roads,  harbors,  quays,  bridges, 
docks,  houses,  are  all  in  his  hands." 

"  Blessed  hour  !  and  wliere  does  he  get 
the  money  to  do  it  all  ?  "  cried  he,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

Now,  natural  as  v/as  the  question,  and 
easy  of  reply  as  it  seemed,  Sybella  heard  it 
with  something  almost  like  a  shock.  Had 
the* thought  not  occurred  to  her  lumdreds 
of  times  ?  And,  if  so,  how  had  she 
answered  it  ?  Of  course  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  reply  ;  of  course  such  im- 
mense speculations,  such  gigantic  pro- 
jects as  Mr.  Dunn  engaged  in,  supplied 
wealth  to  any  amount.  But  equally  true 
Avas  it  that  they  demanded  great  means  ; 
they  were  costly  achievements  these  great 
lines  of  railroad,  these  vast  harbors.  Nor 
were  they  always  successful  ;  Mr.  Hankes 
himself  had  dropped  hints  about  certain 
''mistakes,"  that  were  A'ery  significant. 
The  splendid  word  '^  credit  "  would  explain 
it  all,  doubtless,  but  how  interpret  credit 
to  the  mind  of  the  poor  peasant  ?  She 
tried  to  illustrate  it  by  the  lock  of  a  canal, 
in  which  the  water  is  momentarily  utilized 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  then  restored, 
unimpaired,  to  the  general  circulation ; 
but  Ned  unhappily  damaged  the  imagery 
by  remarking,  ''  But  what's  to  be  done  if 
there's  no  water?"  Fortunately  for  her 
logic,  the  road  became  once  more  only 
Avide  enough  for  one  to  proceed  at  a  time, 
and  Sybella  was  again  left  to  her  owu  mus- 
ings. 

Scarcely  conscious  of  the  perilous  path 
by  which  she  advanced,  she  continued  to 
meditate  over  the  old  man's  Avords,  and 
Avonder  within  herself  how  it  was  that  he, 
the  poor,  unlettered  peasant,  should  have 
conceived  that  high  notion  of  Avhat  her 
mission  ought  to  be — when  and  how  her 
energies  should  be  employed.  She  had 
been  schooling  herself  for  years  to  feel 
that  true  heroism  consisted  in  devoting 
oneself  to  some  humble,  unobtrusive 
career,  Avhose  best  rcAvards  Avere  the  good 
done  to  others,  Avhere  self-denial  was  a 
daily  lesson,  and  humility  a  daily  creed  ; 
but,  do  what  she  could,  there  Avas  Avithin 


her  heart  the  embers  of  the  fire  that 
burned  there  in  childhood.  The  first  arti- 
cle of  that  faith  taught  her  that  Avithont 
danger  there  is  no  greatness — that  in  the 
hazardous  confiicts  where  life  is  ventured, 
high  qualities  only  are  developed.  What 
but  such  noble  excitement  could  make 
heroes  of  those  men,  many  of  whom,  with- 
out such  stimulus,  had  dropped  down  the 
stream  of  life  unnoticed  and  undistin- 
guished ?  "And  shall  I,"  cried  she, 
aloud,  "  go  on  for  ever  thus,  living  the 
small  life  of  ])etty  cares  and  interests,  con- 
fronting no  diingers  beyond  a  dark  Decem- 
ber day,  encountering  no  other  hazards 
than  the  flippant  rebuke  of  my  em- 
ployer ?  " 

'•  There's  the  yawl,  ]\riss  Bella  :  she's 
tacking  about,  Avaiting  for  us,"  said  Ned, 
as  he  pointed  to  a  small  sail-boat  like  a 
speck  in  the  blue  sea  beneath;  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  little  rag  of  scarlet  bunting 
Avas  run  up  to  the  peak,  to  show  that  the 
travelers  had  been  seen  from  the  Avater. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

THE   DISCOVERY. 

It  is  possible  that  my  reader  might  not 
nuAvillingly  acompany  Sybella  as  she  step- 
ped into  the  little  boat,  and  tiipping  light- 
ly overthe  "thwarts,"  seated  herself  in  the 
stern-sheets.  The  day  Avas  bright  and 
breezy,  the  sea  scarcely  ruffled,  for  the 
Avind  Avas  olf  the  land;  the  craft,  although 
but  a  fishing  boat,  Avas  sharp  and  clean 
built,  the  canvass  sat  Avell  on  her,  and, 
last  of  all,  she  Avho  held  the  tiller  Avas  a 
very  pretty  girl,  whose  cheek,  flushed  Avith 
exei'cise,  and  loosely  Avaving  hair,  gave  to 
her  beauty  the  heightened  expression  of 
which  care  occasionally  robbed  it.  The 
broad  bay,  Avitli  its  mountain  background 
and  its  Avide  sea  reach,  studded  Avith  tall 
three-masters,  Avas  a  fine  and  glorious  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  light  boat  heeled  over  to 
the  breeze,  and  the  Avhite  foam  came  rust- 
ling over  the  prow,  Sybella  swept  her  fair 
hand  through  the  Avater  and  bathed  her 
broAV  Avith  the  action  of  one  Avho  dismissed 
all  ])ainful  thought,  and  gave  herself  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Yes,  my 
dear  reader,  the  companionship  of  such  a 
girl  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  scene,  Avas 
Avorth  having;  and  so  even  those  rude 
fishermen  thonght  it.  as  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  shingle  ballast,  they  gazed 
half  bashfuly  at  her,  and   then  exchanged 
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rnoro  monniiio-  looks  with  cucli  otlier  as  slic 
lalketl  with  them. 

Just  possible  is  it,  too,  that  some  cni'i- 
osity  may  exist  as  to  wliat  became  of  Mr. 
Ilankes.  Did  that  great  projector  of  in- 
dustrial entei'prise  succeed  in  reti'acing  his 
steps  with  safety  ?  did  he  fall  in  with  some 
one  able  to  guide  him  back  to  Giengariff  ? 
did  he  regain  the  Hermitage  after  fatigue, 
and  peril  and  mucli  sclf-re]M"oach  for  an 
'undertaking  so  foreign  to  liis  ways  and 
liabits?  and  did  he  vow  to  liis  own  heart 
that  tliis  was  to  be  tlie  last  of  such  ex- 
cursions on  liis  part?  Had  he  his  misgivings, 
too,  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  })erfectly 
heroic  ?  and  did  he  experience  a  sense 
of  shame  in  retiring  before  a  peril  braved 
by  a  young  and  delicate  girl?  Admitted 
to  a  certain  share  of  that  gentleman's  con- 
fidence, we  are  obliged  to  declare  that  his 
chief  sorrows  were  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  time,  the  amount  of  inconvenience,  and 
the  degree  of  fatigue  the  expedition  had 
caused  him.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  that  he  chanced  upon 
a  fisherman  on  his  way  to  Bantry  to  sell 
his  fish.  The  poor  peasant  could  not  speak 
nor  understand  English,  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  at  explanation  on  either  side,  the 
colloquy  ended  by  Hankes  joining  company 
with  the  man,  and  proceeding  along  with 
him,  wliither  he  knew  not. 

If  v/e  have  not  traced  the  steps  of  Sybel- 
la's  wanderings,  we  are  little  disposed  to 
linger  along  with  of  Mr.  Hankes,  though, 
if  his  own  account  were  to  be  accepted,  his 
journey  was  a  succession  of  adventures  and 
escapes.  Enough  if  we  say  that  he  at  last 
abandoned  his  horse  amid  the  fissured  cliffs 
of  the  coast,  and,  as  best  he  might,  clam- 
bered over  rock  and  precipice,  through  tall 
mazes  of  wet  fern  and  cleep  moss,  along 
shingly  shores  and  sandy  beaches,  till  he 
reached  the  little  inn  at  Bantry,tlie  weariest 
and  most  worn-out  of  men,  his  clothes  in 
rags,  his  shoes  in  tatters,  and  he  himself 
scarcely  conscious,  and  utterly  indifferent 
as  to  what  became  of  him. 

A  night's  sound  sleep  and  a  good  break- 
fast were  already  contributing  much  to  ef- 
face the  memory  of  past  sufferings,  when 
Sybella  Kellett  entered  his  room.  She  had 
been  over  to  the  cottage,  had  visited  the 
whole  locality,  transacted  all  the  busine*ss 
she  had  come  for,  and  only  diverged  from 
her  homeward  route  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Hankes  had  just  arrived  at  Bantry.  Eath- 
er  apologizing  for  having  left  him  than  ac- 
cusing him  of  deserting  her,  she  rapidly 
proceeded  to  sketch  out  her  own  journey. 
She  did  not  dwell  upon  any  incidents  of 
the    way — had    they   been    really   new   or 


sti'ange  she  would  not  liave  recalled  them 
— she  only  advei'ted  to  what  had  constitu- 
ted the  object  of  her  coming — the  purchase 
of  tlie  small  townland  wliicdi  she  had  com- 
pleted. 

"  It  is  a  dear  old  place,"  said  she,  "  of  a 
fashion  one  so  rarely  sees  in  Ireland,  the 
house  being  built  after  that  taste  known  as 
Elizabethan,  and  by  tradition  said  to  have 
once  been  inhabited  by  the  poet  Spensei", 
It  is  very  small,  and  so  hidden  by  a  dense 
beech  wood,  that  you  might  pass  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  door  and  never  sec  it. 
Tiiis  rude  di-awing  nuiy  give  you  some  idea 
of  it." 

"And  does  the  sea  come  up  so  close  as 
this?  "asked  Hankes,  eagerly. 

"  'J'he  little  fishing-boat  ran  into  the 
cove  you  see  thei'e  ;  her  mainsail  dropped 
over  the  new-mown  hay." 

"  Why,  it's  the  very  thing  Lord  Locke- 
Avood  is  looking  for.  He  is  positively  wild 
about  a  spot  in  some  remote  out-of-the-way 
region  ;  and  then,  what  you  tell  me  of  its 
being  a  poet's  house  will  complete  the 
charm.     You  said  Shakespeare- " 

"No,  Spencer,  the  poet  of  the  'Faerie 
Qneene,'"  broke  she  in,  with  a  smile. 

"  It's  all  the  same  ;  he'll  give  it  a  fanci- 
ful name,  and  the  association  with  its  once 
owner  will  afford  him  unceasing  amuse- 
ment." 

"I  hope  he  is  not  destined  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  you  describe." 

''  No? — Avhy  not,  pi'ay?  " 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  the  place  may 
not  pass  into  his  hands  ;  in  a  word,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  Mr.  Dunn  to  allow  me  to  be 
the  purchaser.  I  find  that  the  sum  is  al- 
most exactly  the  amount  I  have  invested 
in  the  Allotment  scheme — these  same  shares 
we  spoke  of — and  I  mean  to  beg  as  a  great 
favor — a  very  great  favor — to  be  permitted 
to  make  this  exchange.  I  want  no  land 
— nothing  but  the  little  plot  around  the 
cottag'e." 

"  The  cottage  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
poet  Spenser,  built  in  the  purest  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  situated  in  a  glen — you 
said  a  glen,  I  think.  Miss  Kellett?"  said 
Hanks — "  in  a  glen,  whose  wild  enclosure, 
bosomed  amongst  deep  woods,  and  washed 
by  the  Atlantic " 

"Are  you  devising  an  ad  vertisementjsir  ?  " 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  doing,  j\liss  Kel- 
lett. I  was  just  sketching  out  a  rough 
oiitline  of  a  short  paragraph  for  the  Post."'' 

"  But  remember,  sir,  I  want  to  possess 
this  spot.     I  wish  to  be  its  owner " 

"  To  dispose  of,  of  course,  hereafter — to 
make  a  clear  three,  or  four,  or  five  thou- 
sand by  the  bargain,  eh?" 
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"  NothinsT  of  the  kind,  Afr.  lliinkes.  I 
mean  to  acquiix'  enongli— some  one  day 
or  other — to  go  back  and  dwell  there.  I 
desire  to  have  what  T  shall  always,  to  my- 
self, at  least,  call  mine — my  liomc.  It 
will  be  as  a  goal  to  win,  the  time  I  can 
come  back  and  live  there.  It  will  be  a 
resting-place  for  poor  Jack  when  he  re- 
turns to  England." 

Mr.  Ilankcs  paused.  It  was  the  first 
time  Miss  Kcllett  had  referred  to  her  own 
fortunes  in  such  a  way  as  permitted  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and 
he  deliberated  with  himself  whether  he 
ought  not  to  profit  by  the  accident.  How 
would  she  receive  a  word  of  advice  from 
him?.  Would  it  be  well  taken?  might  it 
l)ossibly  lead  to  something  more  ?  Would 
she  be  disposed  to  lean  on  his  counsels  ? 
and,  if  so,  what  tlien  ?  Ay,  Mr.  llankes,  it 
was  the  "what  then  ?''  was  the  puzzle.  It 
was  true  his  late  conduct  presented  but  a 
sorry  emblem  of  that  life-long  fidelity  he 
thought  of  ])ledging ;  but  if  she  were  the 
clear-sighted,  calm  reasoning  intelligence 
he  believed,  she  Avould  lay  little  stress  up- 
on what,  after  all,  was  a  mere  trait  of  a 
man's  temperament.  Very  rapidly,  in- 
deed, did  these  reflections  pass  through 
his  mind,  and  then  he  stole  a  glance  at  her 
as  she  sat  quietly  sipping  her  tea,  looking 
a  very  ideal  of  calm  tranquility.  "  This 
cottage,"  thought  he,  *' has  evidently  tak- 
en a  hold  of  her  fancy.  Let  me  see  if  I 
cannot  turn  the  theme  to  my  purpose." 
And  Avith  this  intention  he  again  brought 
her  back  to  speak  of  the  spot,  which  she 
did  with  all  the  eagerness  of  true  interest. 

''As  to  the  association  with  the  gifted 
spirit  of  song,"  said  Mr.  Ilankes,  soaring 
proudly  into  the  style  he  loved,  "Icon- 
elude  that  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  of 
jH-oof,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Spenser  lived  at  a  place 
called  Kilcoleman,  from  which  he  removed 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  returned.  It 
was  in  this  interval  he  inhabited  the  cot- 
tage. Curiously  enough,  some  manuscript 
in  his  writing — part  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  lord-deputy — was  discovered 
yesterday  when  I  was  "there.  It  was  con- 
tained in  a  small  oak  casket  with  a  variety 
of  other  papers,  some  in  quaint  French, 
some  in  Latin.  The  box  Avas  built  in  so  as 
to  form  a  portion  of  a  curiously-carved 
chimney-piece,  and  chance  alone  led  to  its 
discovery. " 

''I  hope  you  secured  the  documents  ?" 
cried  Ilankes,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  sir;  here  they  are,  box  and  all. 
The  rector  advised  me  to  carry  them  away 
for  security  sake."      And  so  saying,    she 


aid  upon  the  table  a  massively  bound  and 
strong  built  box,  of  about  a  foot  in  length. 

It  was  Avith  no  inex])erienced  hand  that 
Mr.  Ilankes  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
contents.  His  well  practiced  eye  rapidly 
caught  the  meaning  of  each  paj)er  as  he 
lifted  it  up,  and  he  continued  to  mutter  to 
himself  his  comments  upon  them.  "This 
document  is  an  ancient  grant  of  the  land.s 
of  Cloughrennin  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  Castlerosse,  and  beai's  date  1104.  Jt 
speaks  of  certain  rights  reserved  to  the 
baron  Hugh  Pj-itchard  CouAvay.  CouAvay 
—  Conway,"  muml^led  he,  twice  or  thrice, 
that's  the  very  name  I  tried  and  could  not 
remember  yesterday.  Miss  Kellett.  You 
asked  me  about  a  certain  soldier  whose 
daring  capture  of  a  liussian  officer  Avas  go- 
ing the  round  of  the  papers.  The  young 
felloAV  had  but  one  arm,  too  ;  now  I  re- 
member, his  name  Avas  CouAA'ay." 

'*  Charles  ConAvay.  Was  it  Charles  Con- 
way ?"  cried  she,  eagerly;  "but  it  could 
be  no  other — he  had  lost  liis  right  arm." 

''I'm  not  sure  Avhich,  but  he  had  only 
one,  and  he  Avas  called  an  orderly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Piedmontese  general." 

"Oh,  the  noble  felloAV  !  I  could  have 
SAVorn  he  Avould  distinguish  himself.  Tell 
me  it  all  again,  sir:  Avhere  did  it  happen,  and 
hoAv,  and  A\;hen  ?  " 

Mr.  Ilankes's  memory  was  now  to  be 
submitted  to  a  very  searching  test,  and  he 
was  called  on  to  furnish  details  Avhich 
miglit  have  puzzled  "our  own  correspond- 
ent." Had  Charles  CouAvay  been  rcAvarded 
for  his  gallantry  ?  Avhat  notice  had  his 
bravery  elicited  ?  Was  he  promoted,  and  to 
Avhat  rank  ?  Had  he  been  decorated,  and 
Avith  Avhat  order  ?  AVere  his  Avounds,  as  re- 
ported, only  trifling  ?  Where  Avas  he  noAv  ? 
— Avas  he  in  hospital,  or  on  service  ?  She 
grew  impatient  at  how  little  he  kncAA' — how 
little  the  incident  seemed  to  have  impressed 
him.  "  Was  it  possible,"  she  asked,  "  that 
heroism  like  this  Avas  so  rife  that  a  meagre 
paragraph  Avas  deemed  enough  to  record  it 
— a  paragraph,  too,  that  forgot  to  state 
what  had  become  of  its  hero  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Kellett,"  interposed 
he,  at  length,  "one  reads  a  dozen  such 
achicATments  every  Aveek." 

"I  deny  it,  sir,"  cried  she,  angrily. 
"  Our  soldiers  are  the  bravest  in  the  world  ; 
they  possess  a  courage  that  asks  no  aid 
from  the  promptings  of  self-interest,  nor 
the  urgings  of  vanity  ;  they  are  very  lions 
in  combat ;  but  it  needs  the  chivalrous  ar- 
dor of  the  gentleman,  the  man  of  blood 
and  lineage,  to  conceive  a  feat  like  this.  It 
Avas  only  a  noble  patriotism  could  suggest 
the  thou2,-ht  of  such  an  achievement." 
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''  T  must  say,"  said  ITankcs,  in  confiisif^n, 
*'thc  young  fellow  acqnittod  himself  ad- 
mirably ;  but  I  would  also  beg  to  observe 
tbat  there  is  nothing  in  the  newspaper  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  you  are  disposed  to 
draw.  There's  not  a  word  of  his  being  a 
gentleman." 

**But  I  know  it,  sir — the  fact  is  known 
to  me.  Charles  Conway  is  a  man  of  fami- 
ly ;  he  was  once  a  man  of  fortune  ;  he  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  a  Lancer  regiment  ; 
he  had  been  extravagant,  wild,  wasteful,  if 
you  will." 

*'  Why,  it  can't  bo  the  Smasher  you're 
talking  of? — the  great  swell  that  used  to 
drive  the  four  chesnuts  in  the  park,  and 
made  the  wager  he'd  go  in  at  one  window 
of  Stagg  and  Mantle's,  and  out  at  t'other?" 

'*  I  don't  care  to  hear  of  such  follies,  sir, 
when  there  are  better  things  to  be  remem- 
bered. Besides,  he  is  my  brother's  dearest 
friend,  and  I  will  not  hear  In'm  spoken  of 
but  with  respect.  Take  my  Avord  for  it, 
sir,  I  am  but  asking  what  you  had  done, 
without  a  hint,  were  he  only  present." 

*'  I  believe  you — by  Jove,  1  believe  you!  " 
cried  Hankes,  with  an  honesty  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  actually  made  her  smile. 
*' And  so,  this  is  Conway  the  Smasher  ! " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hankes,  i-ecall  him  by  some 
other  association.  It  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member that  he  has  given  us  the  fitting 
occasion." 

"Ay,  very  true — what  you  say  is  per- 
fectly just;  and,  as  you  say,  he  is  your 
brother's  friend.  Who  would  have  thought 
it !— who  would  have  thought  it  !  " 

Without  puzzling  ourselves  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  thus  excited  Mr.  Hankes's 
astonishment,  let  us  observe  that  gentle- 
man, as  he  turns  over,  one  by  one,  the 
papers  in  the  box,  muttering  his  comments, 
meanwhile,  to  himself  :  "Old  title-deeds — 
very  old  indeed — all  the  ancient  contracts 
arc  recited.  Sir  Gwellem  Conway  must 
have  been  a  man  of  mark  and  note  in  those 
days.  Here  we  find  him  holding  *  in 
capito '  from  the  king,  tAvelve  thousand 
acres,  with  the  condition  that  he  builds  a 
strong  castle  and  a  *  bawn.'  And  these  are, 
apparently,  Sir  Gwellem's  own  letter's. 
Ah  !  and  here  Ave  have  him  or  liis  descend- 
ant called  Baron  of  Ackroyd  and  Bed  gel - 
lert,  and  claimant  to  the  title  of  Lacking- 
ton,  in  which  he  seems  successful.  This  is 
the  writ  of  summons  calling  him  to  tlie 
lords  as  Viscount  Lackington.  Very 
curious  and  important  these  papers  are — 
more  curious,  perhaps,  than  important— 
for  in  all  likeliliood  there  have  been  at  least 
half  a  dozen  confiscations  of  these  lands 
since  this  time." 


Mr.  Ilankes's  observations  were  not  well 
attended  to,  for  Sybella  was  already  deep 
in  the  })erusal  of  a  curious  old  letter  from 
a  certain  Dame  Marian  Conway  to  her 
brother,  then  shei-iff  of  Cai-digan,  in  wliich 
some  very  strange  traits  of  Irish  chieftain 
life  were  detailed. 

"  I  have  an  antiquarian  friend  who'd  set 
gi'cat  store  by  these  old  documents.  Miss 
Kellett"  said  Hankes,  with  a  sort  of  easy 
indifference.  "They  have  no  value  save 
for  such  collectors  ;  they  serve  to  throw  a 
])assing  light  over  a  dark  period  of  history, 
and  perhaps  explain  a  bygone  custom  or 
an  obsolete  usage.  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  them  ?" 

"Keeji  them.  V  T  succeed  in  my  plans 
about  the  cottage,  these  letters  of  Spencer 
to  Sir  Lawrence  Esmond  are  in  themselves 
a  title.  Of  course,  if  I  fail  in  my  request, 
I  mean  to  give  them  to  Mr.  Dunn." 

"  These  Avere  Welsh  settlers,  it  Avould 
seem,"  cried  Hankes,  still  bending  over  the 
])apers.  "  They  came  originally  from 
Abergedley." 

"  Abergedley  !"  repeated  Sybelln,  three 
or  four  times  OA'er.      "  How  strange  !  " 

"  What  is  strange.  Miss  Kellett?  "  asked 
Hankes,  Avhose  curiosity  Avas  eagerly  ex- 
cited by  the  expression  of  her  features. 

Instead  of  reply,  hoAvever,  she  had  taken 
a  small  note-book  from  her  pocket,  and  sat 
Avith  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  few  Avords  Avrit- 
ten  in  her  own  hand  :  "  The  CoiiAvays  of 
Abergedley — of  Avhat  family — if  settled  at 
any  time  in  Ireland,  and  Avhere  ?  "  These 
few  Avords,  and  the  day  of  the  year  Avhen 
they  were  written,  recalled  to  hei-  mind  a 
conversation  she  had  once  held  Avith  Terry 
Driscoll. 

"  What  is  puzzling  you,  Miss  Kellett  ?  " 
broke  in  Hankes;  "  1  Avish  I  could  be  of 
any  assistance  to  its  unravelment." 

"lam  thinking  of  'long  ago;'  some- 
thing that  occurred  years  back.  Didn't 
you  mention,"  asked  she  suddenly,  tliat 
Mr.  Driscoll  had  been  the  former  proprietor 
of  this  cottage, 

"Yes,  in  so  far  as  having  paid  part  of 
the  purchase-money.  Does  his  name  recall 
anything  to  interest  you.  Miss  Kellett  ?" 

If  she  heard,  she  did  not  heed  his  ques- 
tion, but  sat  deep  sunk  in  her  own  mus- 
ings. 

If  there  Avas  any  mood  of  the  human 
mind  that  had  an  especial  fascination  for 
Mr.  Hankes,  it  Avas  that  frame  of  thougnt 
Avhich  indicated  the  possession  of  some 
mysterious  subject— some  deep  and  secret 
theme  Avhicli  the  possessor  retained  for 
himself  alone — a  measure  of  Avhich  none 
were  to  know  the  amount,  to  Avhich  nono 
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were  to  have  the  key.  It  would  be  ignoble 
to  call  this  passion  cnriosity,  for  in  I'cality 
it  was  less  exercised  by  any  desire  to  fathom 
the  mystery,  than  it  was  prompted  by  an 
intense  jealousy  of  him  who  thus  held  in 
his  own  hands  the  solution  of  some  por- 
tentous difficulty.  To  know  on  what 
schemes  other  men  wci"e  bent — what  liopes 
and  feai'S  filled  them— by  what  subtle 
trains  of  reasoning  they  came  to  this  con- 
clusion or  to  that,  were  the  daily  exercises 
of  his  intelligence.  lie  was  eternally,  as 
the  phrase  is,  putting  things  together, 
comparing  events,  confronting  this  cir- 
cumstance Avith  that,  and  drawing  in- 
ferences from  every  chance  and  accident 
of  life.  Now,  it  was  clear  to  him  Miss 
Kellett  had  a  secret — or,  at  least,  had  tlie 
clue  to  one.  Driscoll  was  '"'in  it,"  and 
this  cottage  was  "in  it,"  and  not  impos- 
sibly too,  some  of  these  Conways  were  '*^in 
it."  There  was  something  in  that  note- 
l)ook — liow  Avas  he  to  obtain  sight  of  it  ? 
The  vaguest  line  —  a  word  —  would  be 
enough  for  him.  Mr.  Hankes  I'emem- 
bered  how  he  had  once  committed  himself 
and  his  health  to  the  care  of  an  unskillful 
physician  simply  because  the  man  knew  a 
fact  wliich  he  wanted,  and  did  Avorm  out 
of  him  dnring  his  attendance.  He  had,  at 
another  time,  nndertaken  a  short  voyage 
in  a  most  nnsafe  craft,  Avith  a  drunken 
captain,  because  the  stewardess  Avas  pos- 
sessed of  a  secret,  of  Avhich  even  in  his  sea- 
sickness he  obtained  the  key.  Over  and 
over  again  had  he  assumed  modes  of  life 
he  detested,  dissii)ation  the  most  distaste- 
ful to  liim,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  men 
that  were  only  assailable  in  these  modes; 
and  now  he  bethought  him,  that  if  he  only 
had  a  glimmering  of  his  present  suspicion, 
the  precipice,  and  the  narroAV  iiath,  and 
the  booming  sea  below,  had  all  been 
braA-ed,  and  lie  Avould  have  folloAved  lier 
unflinchingly  through  every  peril  Avith  this 
goal  before  him.  Was  it  too  late  to  rein- 
state himself  in  her  esteem  ?  He  thought 
not;  indeed,  she  did  not  seem  to  retain 
any  memory  of  his  defection.  At  all 
events,  there  was  little  semblance  of  its 
having  influenced  her  in  her  manner  to- 
ward him. 

"  We  shall  meet  at  Glengariff,  Mr. 
Hankes,"  said  Sybella,  rising,  and  replac- 
ing the  papers  in  the  box.  "I  mean  to  re- 
turn by  the  coast  road,  and  will  not  ask 
you  to  accompany  me." 

"It  is  precisely  what  I  was  about  to 
beg  as  a  favor.  I  Avas  poorly  yesterday — a 
nervous  headache,  an  affection  I  am  sub- 
ject to — in  short,  I  felt  unequal  to  any  ex- 
ertion, or  even  excitement." 


"  Pi'ay  let  me  counsel  you  to  spare  your- 
self a  journey  of  much  fatigue  Avith  little 
to  reward  it.  Frequency  and  long  habit 
have  deprived  the  mountain  tract  of  all 
terror  for  me,  but  I  own  that  to  a  stranger 
it  is  not  Avithout  pei'il.  The  spot  Avherc 
Ave  parted  yesterday  is  the  least  dangeron.? 
of  the  difficulties,  and  so  I  Avould  say  be 
advised,  and  kecj»  to  the  high  road." 

NoAv  there  Avas  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
sarcasm  in  what  she  said  ;  it  Avas  uttered 
in  all  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  yet  Mr. 
Hankes  could  not  help  suspecting  a  covert 
mockery  thioughout. 

"I  am  determined  she  shall  see  I  am  a 
man  of  courage,"  muttered  lie  to  liim- 
self  ;  and  then  added,  aloud,  *' You  must 
]>ermit  me  to  disobey  you.  Miss  Kellett.  I 
am  resolved  to  bear  your  company." 

Tliere  was  a  dash  of  decision  in  his  tone 
that  made  Sybella  turn  to  look  at  him, 
and,  to  her  astonishment,  she  saw  a  degree 
of  purpose  and  determination  in  his  face 
very  unlike  its  former  expression.  If  she 
did  not  possess  the  craft  and  subtlety  Avhich 
long  years  had  polished  to  a  high  2:)erfec- 
tion  in  him,  she  had  that  far  finer  and 
more  delicate  tact  by  M'hich  a  Avoman's 
nature  reads  man's  coarser  tcmpeiament. 
She  Avatched  his  eye,  too,  and  saw  Iioav  it 
rested  on  the  oaken  box,  and,  even  Avhile 
aAvai ting  her  answer,  never  turned  from 
that  object. 

"Yes,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  there  is  a 
game  to  be  played  out  betAveen  us,  and 
yonder  is  the  stake." 

Did  Mr.  Hankes  divine  Avhat  Avas  pass 
ing   in   her  mind  ?     I  " 
said  Avas  : 

"May    I    order   the 
lett  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  ready." 

"  And  this  box,  Avhat  is  to  be  done  with 
it  ?  Best  to  leave  it  here  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  innkeeper.  I  suppose  it  wiU 
be  safe  ?"  asked  he,  half  timidly. 

"Perfectly  safe;  it  Avould  be  incon- 
venient to  carry  Avith  us.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  landlord  to  come  here  ?" 

"  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Hankes  left  the 
room  on  his  errand,  than  Sybella  unlocked 
the  box.  and  taking  out  the  three  papers 
in  Avhich  the  name  of  CouAvay  appeared, 
relocked  it.  The  papers  she  as  quickly 
consigned  to  a  small  bag,  Avhich,  as  a  sort 
of  sabre tasche,  formed  part  of  her  riding 
costume. 

Mr.  Hankes  AA'as  somcAvhat  longer  on  his 
mission  than  appeared  necessary,  and 
Avhen  he  did  return  there  Avas  an  air  of 
some  bustle  and  confusion  about  him, 
Avhile  between   him   and   the  landlord  an 


knoAV  not.     All  he 
horses.  Miss    Kel- 
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amount  of  intimacy  had  grown  up— ii  sort 
of  confidence  wjis  establislied — that  Bolhi's 
keen  glance  rajiidly  read. 

'•^An  old-fashioned  lock,  and  doubtless 
worth  nothing,  JMiss  Kcllett,"  said  Ilankes. 
as  with  a  contemptuous  smile  he  regarded 
the  curiously  carved  ornament  of  the  key- 
hole.    You  have  the  key,  I  think?" 

^*  Yes ;  it  required  some  ingenuity  to 
withdraw  it  from  where,  I  suppose,  it  has 
been  rusting  many  a  year.^' 

**  It  strikes  me  I  might  as  well  i)ut  a 
band  over  the  lock  and  affix  my  seal.  It 
will  convey  the  notion  of  something 
very  precious  inside,"  added  he,  laughing, 
'•  and  our  friend  here,  Mr.  Roi-ke,  will  feel 
an  increased  importance  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  such  a  treasure." 

*•  I'll  guard  it  like  goold,  sir,  that  you 
may  depend  on,"  chimed  in  the  landlord. 

Why  was  it  that,  as  Bella's  quick  glance 
was  bent  u])on  him,  that  he  turned  so 
hai^tily  away,  as  if  to  avoid  the   scrutiny  ? 

Do  not  imagine,  valued  reader,  that 
while  this  young  girl  scanned  the  two  faces 
before  her,  and  tried  to  discover  what 
secret  understanding  subsisted  between 
these  two  men — strangers  but  an  hour  ago 
— that  she  herself  was  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed. Far  from  it  ;  as  little  was  she  self- 
acquitted.  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  sudden  suspicion  flasliing  across  her  mind 
— whence  or  how  she  knew  not — that  some 
treachery  was  being  planned,  that  she  with- 
drew these  documents  from  the  box.  The 
expression  of  Hankes's  look,  as  it  rested  on 
the  casket,  was  full  of  significance.  It 
meant  much,  but  of  what  nature  she  could 
not  read.  The  sudden  way  he  had  ques- 
tioned her  about  Driscoll  imparted  a  link 
of  connection  between  that  man  and  the 
contents  of  the  box,  or  part  of  them  ;  and 
what  part'could  that  be  except  what  con- 
cerned the  name  Conway  ?  If  these  were 
her  impulses,  they  were  more  easily  carried 
out  than  forgiven,  and  in  her  secret  lieart 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  own  distrust,  and 
of  what  it  led  her  to  do. 

"  It  would  be  a  curious  question  at  law," 
said  Hankes,  as  he  affixed  the  third  and 
last  seal — "a  very  curious  question,  who 
owns  that  box.  Not  that  its  contents  would 
pay  for  the  litigation,"  added  he,  with  a 
mocking  laugh  ;  'Mjut  the  property  being 
sold  this  morning,  with  an  unsettled  claim 
of  Driscoll's  over  it,  and  the  purchaser 
being  still  undeclared — for  I  suii])ose  you 
bought  it  in  for  the  earl,  or  for  Mr.  Dunn, 
perhaps " 

"Iso,  sii-,  in  my  own  name,  and  for 
myself, waiting  Mr.  Dunn's  good  pleasure  to 
confirm  the  sale  in  the  wavl  have  told  vou." 


"Indeed!"  exclaimed  he,  looking  with 
an  unfeigned  admiration  at  a  young  girl 
capable  of  such  rapid  and  decisive  action 
— "so  that  you  really  may  consider  your- 
self its  owner?  " 

"I  do  consider  myself  its  owner,"  was 
her  calm  re[)ly. 

"  Then  pray  excuse  my  officiousncss  in 
this  sealing  up.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  indiscreet  zeal." 

She  smiled  without  answering,  and  the 
blood  mounted  to  Mr.  Hankes's  face  and 
forehead  till  they  were  ci'imson.  He,  too, 
felt  that  there  was  a  game  between  them, 
and  was  beginning  to  distrust  his  "hand." 

'•  Are  we  to  be  ti-aveling  companions, 
Mr.  ilankes  ?"  asked  she.  And  though 
nothing  was  said  in  actual  words,  there 
was  that  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  that  made  the  question  run  thus  : 
"Are  we,  after  what  we  have  just  seen  of 
each  other,  to  journey  together?" 

"Well,  ]f  you  really  wish  me  to  confess 
the  truth,  Miss  Keliett,  I  must  own  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  my  head  along  these 
mountain  paths — a  sort  of  faiiitness,  a 
rushing  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  a  con- 
fusion— in  short,  Nature  never  meant  me 
for  a  chamois  hunter,  and  I  should  bring 
no  credit  on  your  training  of  me." 

"  Your  resolve  is  all  the  wiser,  sir,  and 
so  to  our  next  meeting."  She  waved  him 
a  half  familiar,  h.alf  cold  farewell,  and  left 
the  room. 

Mr.  Hankes  saw  her  leave  the  town,  and 
he  loitered  about  the  street  till  he  could 
mark  two  mounted  figures  ascending  the 
mountain.  He  then  ordered  a  chaise  to 
the  door  with  all  speed. 

"  Will  you  take  it  now,  sir,  or  send  for 
it,  as  you  said  at  first?"  asked  the  inn- 
keeper, as  he  stood  with  the  oak  box  in  his 
haiuls. 

"  Keep  it  till  I  write — keep  it  till  you 
hear  from  me  ;  or  no,  put  it  in  the  chaise 
— that's  better." 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

THE      DOUBLE      BLUNDER. 

Short  as  had  been  Sybella's  absence 
from  the  Hermitage,  a  vast  number  of 
letters  had  arrived  for  her  in  the  mean 
while.  The  prospect  of  a  peace  so  confi- 
dently entertained  at  one  moment,  was 
now  rudely  destroyed  by  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  Vienna  conferences,  and 
the  result  was  a  panic  in  the  money-market. 

The  i)anic  of  an  army  rushing  nuidly  on 
to  victory;  the   panic   on  shipboard  when 
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tlie  great  vessel  has  struck,  and,  after  three 
or  four  convulsive  throes,  the  mighty  masts 
have  snapped,  and  the  blue  water,  surging 
and  1)ounding,  has  riven  tlie  hatchways 
and  flooded  tlie  deck;  the  panic  of  a  mob 
as  tlie  charge  of  cavalry  is  sounded,  and 
the  Hash  of  a  thousand  sabres  is  seen 
through  the  long  vista  of  a  street;  the 
panic  of  a  city  striken  by  ])lague  or  cholera, 
are  all  dreadful  and  ai)|)ailing  things,  and 
have  their  scenes  of  horror  full  of  tlie  most 
picturesque  terror, — still  are  there  inci- 
dents of  an  almost  e(|ual  power  when  that 
dread  moment  has  arrived  which  is  called 
a  '■  Panic  on  'Change." 

It  was  but  yesterday,  and  the  world 
went  well  and  flourishingly,  mills  were  rt 
work,  foundries  thundered  with  their 
thousand  hammers,  vessels  sailed  forth 
from  every  port,  and  white-sailed  argosies 
were  freighted  with  wealth  from  distant 
colonies.  None  had  to  ask  twice  for 
means  to  carry  out  his  speculations — for 
every  enterprise  there  was  capital — and 
now  scarcely  twenty-four  hours  have 
passed,  and  all  is  changed.  A  despatch 
has  been  received  in  the  night;  a  messen- 
ger has  arrived  at  Downing-street ;  the 
minister  has  been  aroused  from  his  sleep 
to  hear  that  we  have  met  some  great  re- 
verse ;  a  terrible  disaster  has  befallen  us  ; 
two  line-of-battle  ships,  whose  draught  of 
water  was  too  great,  have  grounded  under 
an  enemy's  fire  ;  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
resistance,  they  have  been  captured  ;  the 
union-jacks  arc  on  their  way  to  Moscow. 
Mayhap  the  discomfiture,  less  affiicting  to 
national  pride,  is  the  blander  of  a  cavalry 
officer,  or  the  obstinacy  of  an  '  envoy. 
Little  matter  for  the  cause,  we  have  met  a 
check,  Down  goes  credit,  and  up  go  the 
discounts  ;  the  mighty  men  of  millions 
have  drawn  their  purse-strings,  and  not  a 
guinea  is  to  be  had ;  the  city  is  full  of  sad- 
visaged  men  in  black,  presaging  every 
manner  of  misfortune  :  More  troops  are 
wanted — more  ships  ;  we  are  going  to  have 
an  increase  of  the  income  tax — a  loan — a 
renewal  of  war  burdens  in  fifty  shapes  ! 
Each  fancies  some  luxury  of  Avhich  he 
must  deprive  himself,  some  expense  to  be 
curtailed,  and  all  are  taking  the  dreariest 
view  of  a  future  whose  chief  feature  is  to  be 
privation. 

So  was  it  now.  Amidst  a  mass  of  letters 
was  one  from  Davenport  Dunn,  written 
with  brevity  and  in  haste.  By  a  mistake, 
easily  made  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
such  correspondence,  it  was,  though  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Hankes,  addressed  to  Miss 
Kellett,  the  "  Strictly  private  and  confi- 
dential"   occupying   a  conspicuous    place 


across  the  envelope,  while  lower  down  was 
written  ''Immediate." 

It  was  a  very  rare  event  latterly  for  Mr. 
Dunn  to  write  to- Miss  Kellett,  nor  had 
she,  ill  all  their  intercourse,  once  received 
from  him  a  letter  announced  thus  "confi- 
dential." It  was,  then,  in  some  surprise, 
and  not  without  a  certain  anxiety,  that  she 
broke  the  seal.  It  was  dated  "  Wednesday, 
Irish  Office,"  and  began  thus  :  "Dear  S." 
— she  started — he  luid  never  called  her 
Sybella  in  his  life  ;  he  had  been  most 
punctiliously  careful  ever  to  address  her 
as  Miss  Koilett.  She  turned  at  once  to 
the- envelope  and  read  the  address,  "Miss 
Kellett,  the  Hermitage,  Glengariff."  And 
yet  there  (jould  be  no  mistake.  It  opened, 
"DearS."  "He  has  forgotten  a  word," 
thought  she  ;  "he  meant  in  his  mood  of 
confidence  to  call  me  Miss  Sybella,  and 
has  omitted  the  title."  The  letter  ran 
thus:  '  We  have  failed  at  Vienna,  as  we 
do  everywhere,  and  in  everything.  The 
war  is  to  continue  ;  consequently  we  are 
in  a  terrible  mess,  Glumthal  telegrajdis 
this  morning  that  he  will  not  go  on  ;  the 
Frankfort  people,  Avill,  of  course,  follow  his 
lead,  so  that  Mount  Cenis  will  be  '  nowhere ' 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  I  am,  however, 
more  anxious  about  Glengariff,  which  must 
be  upheld,  for  the  moment,  at  any  cost. 
To-day  I  can  manage  to  keep  up  the  shares, 
perhaps  also  to-morro\s^.  The  old  earl  is 
more  infatuated  about  the  scheme  than 
ever,  though  the  accounts  he  receives 
from  that  g  rl  " — "That  girl,"  muttered 
she,  "who  can  he  mean?" — "from  that 
girl  occasionally  alarai  him.  She  evidenth' 
has  her  own  suspicions,  though  I  don't 
clearly  see  by  what  they  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  sooner,  therefore,  you  can 
possess  yourself  of  the  correspondence,  the 
better,  I  have  written  to  her  by  this  post 
with  a  proposition  she  will  most  probably 
accept — advise  it,  by  all  means."  "  This 
is  scarcely  intelligible,"  said  she,  once  more 
reverting  to  the  direction  of  the  letter. — 
"Should  the  ministry  be  beaten  on  ]\lon- 
day,  they  mean  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
Now,  they  cannot  go  to  the  country,  in 
Ireland,  without  me,  and  my  terms  I  have 
already  fixed.  They  inust  give  us  aid — 
material,  substantial  aid  ;  I  will  not  be  put 
off  with  office  or  honors — it  is  no  time  for 
either.  Meanwhile,  I  want  all  the  divi- 
dend warrants,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  our 
next  statement,  for  we  meet  on  Saturday. 
Come  what  will,  the  Allotment  must  be 
sustained  till  the  new  election  be  announced. 
I  hope  Lackington's  cheque  was  duly  pre- 
sented, for  I  find  that  his  death  was  known 
here  on  the  ith.     Where  the  new  viscount 
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IS,  no  one  seems  fcven  to  guess.  Get  rid  of 
the  girl,  and  believe  nie,  yours  ever — D.  I.)." 

''Siu'ely,  there  is  some  struuge  mystifi- 
cation here,"  said  she,  as  she  sat  pondering 
over  this  letter.  "Tiicre  are  aUusions 
Avhich,  had  they  not  been  addressed  to  me, 
I  might  have  fancied  were  intended  for 
myself.  Tiiis  girl,  whose  accounts  have 
terrified  Lord  Glengaritf,  and  who  herself 
suspects  that  all  is  not  right,  may  mean 
7ne ;  but  yet  it  is  to  me  he  writes,  confi- 
dently and  secretly.  I  cannot  comijJain 
that  the  letter  lacks  candor — it  is  frank 
enough  ;  every  word  foreljodes  coming  dis- 
aster, the  great  scheme  is  threatened  with 
ruin,  nothing  can  save  it  but  government 
assistance — an  infamous  compact,  if  I  read 
it  aright.  And  if  all  this  be  so,  in  what  a 
game  have  I  played  a  part  !  This  great 
venture  is  a  swindling  enterprise  !  All  these 
poor  people  whose  hard  earned  gains  have 
been  invested  in  it  will  be  ruined  ;  my  own 
small  pittance,  too,  is  gone.  Good 
heavens  !  to  what  a  terrible  network  of  in- 
trigue and  deception  have  I  lent  m3-self  ! 
How  have  I  come  to  betray  those  whose 
confidence  I  strove  so  hard  to  gain  !  This 
girl — this  girl — who  is  she  ?  and  of  whom 
does  he  speak  ?"  exclaimed  she,  as,  in  an 
outburst  of  emotion,  she  walked  the  room, 
her  whole  frame  trenibling,and  her  eyesglar- 
ing  in  all  the  wildness  of  high  excitement. 

"May  I  come  in  ?"  whispered  a  soft 
voice,  as  a  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  door ; 
and  without  Avaiting  for  leave,  Mr.  Hankes 
entered.  Nothing  could  be  silkier  nor 
softer  than  his  courteous  approach  :  his 
smile  was  the  blandest,  his  step  the  smooth- 
est, his  bow  the  nicest  blending  of  homage 
and  regard,  and,  as  he  took  IMiss  Kellett's 
hand,  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  courtier, 
dashed  with  the  devotion  of  an  admirer. 
Cruel  is  the  confession  that  she  noticed 
none — not  one — of  these  traits.  Her  mind 
was  so  engrossed  by  the  letter,  that,  had 
Mr.  Hankes  made  his  entry  in  a  suit  of 
chain  armor,  and  with  a  mace  in  his  hand, 
she  would  not  have  minded  it. 

"I  am  come  to  entreat  forgiveness — to 
sue  your  pardon,  Miss  Kellett,  for  a  very 
great  offence,  of  which,  however,  I  am  the 
guiltless  offender.  The  letter  which  I  hold 
here,  and  Avhich,  as  you  see,  is  addressed 
'S.  Hankes,  Esq.,'  was  certainly  intended 
for  you,  and  not  me." 

"  What — how — misdirected — a  mistake 
in  tlie  address  ?  "  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"Just  so  ;  placed  in  a  wrong  enclosure," 
resumed  he,  in  a  tone  of  well  graduated 
calm.  "A  bhmder  which  occurs  over  and 
over  in  life,  but  I  am  fain  to  hope  lias  never 
happened  with  less  serious  resulcs." 


"  111  short,"  said  she,  hastily,  "my  let- 
ter, or  the  letter  meant  for  me,  came  di- 
rected to  yon  ?" 

"  PrcciscHy.  I  have  only  to  plead,  as 
regards  myself,  that  immediately  on  dis- 
covery— and  I  very  soon  discovered  that  it 
could  not  have  been  destined  for  my  peru- 
sal— I  refolded  the  epistle  and  hastened  to 
deliver  it  to  your  own  hands." 

"  More  discreet  and  more  fortunate  than 
I!"  said  she,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile, 
"  since  this  letter  Avhicli  I  hold  iiere,  and 
which  bore  my  address,  I  now  perceive  was 
for  you,  and  this  I  have  not  read  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  fully  a  dozen  times  ;  in, 
truth,  I  believe  I  could  repeat  it,  word  for 
word,  if  the  task  were  required  of  me." 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Ilankes's  soft 
and  gentle  manner  ?  Where  are  his  bland 
looks,  his  air  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  his 
voice  so  full  of  sweetness  and  deference  ? 
Why,  the  man  seems  transfixed,  his  eye- 
balls are  staring  wildly,  and  he  actually 
clutches,  not  takes,  the  letter  from  her 
hands. 

"'  AVhy,  the  first  words  might  have  un- 
deceived you,"  cried  he,  rudely.  ''Your 
name  is  not  Simpson  Hankes." 

"  ISTo,  sir ;  but  it  is  Sybella,  and  the 
writer  begins  'Dear  S.' — a  liberty,  I  own, 
I  felt  it,  but  one  which  I  fancied  my  posi- 
tion was  supposed  to  permit.  Pray,  read 
on,  sir,  and  you  will  see  that  there  was  mat- 
ter enough  to  puzzle  finer  faculties  than 
mine." 

Perhaps  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke 
these  words  was  intentionally  triumphant 
— perha])s  Mr.  Hankes  attributed  this 
significance  to  them  causelessly;  at  all 
events,  he  started  and  stared  at  her  for 
above  a  minute  steadfastly.  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  suddenly  to  the  letter. 

"Gracious  heavens!  what  a  terrible 
blunder!"  exclaimed  he,  when  he  had 
finished  the  reading. 

"A  great  mistake,  certainly,  sir,"  said 
she,  calmly. 

"  But  still  one  of  which  you  are  incapa- 
ble to  take  advantage.  Miss  Kellett,"  said 
he,  with  eagerness. 

"  Is  it  to  the  girl  who  is  to  be  got  rid  of, 
sir,  you  addres  this  speech  ?  Is  it  to  her 
whose  trustfulness  has  been  made  the  in- 
strument to  deceive  others  and  lure  them 
to  their  ruin  ?  Nay,  Mr.  Hankes,  your 
estimate  of  my  forbearance  is  indeed  too 
high." 

"'•  But  what  would  you  do,  young 
lady  ?" 

'*'  Do,  sir  !  I  scarcely  know  Avhat  I  Avould 
not  do,"  burst  she  in,  passionately.  "  This 
letter  Avas  addressed  to  vie.     I  know  notli- 
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ing  of  tlio  misfukc  of  its  direction  ;  hero 
is  the  envelope  with  my  Duine  upon  it.  It 
is  consequently  mine — mine,  therefore,  to 
publish,  to  dechire  to  the  world,  through 
its  words,  that  the  whole  of  this  gi-jind  (!n- 
terprise  is  ;i  cheat  ;  that  its  great  designer 
is  a  man  of  nothing,  living  the  precarious 
life  of  a  gambling  speculator,  trading  on 
the  rich  man's  horde  and  the  ])oor  man's 
pittance,  making  market  of  all,  even  to 
his  patriotism.  1  would  print  this  worthy 
document  with  no  other  comment  than  the 
words,  '  Received  by  me,  Sybella  Kellett, 
this  day  of  September,  and  sworn  to  as  the 
handwriting  of  him  whose  initials  it  bears, 
Davenpoi't  Dunn.'  I  would  publish  it  in 
such  type  that  men  might  read  it  as  they 
went — that  all  should  take  warning  and 
put  no  faith  in  these  unprinci])led  trick- 
sters. Ay,  sir,  and  I  would  cling  as  my 
hope  of  safety  from  the  Avorld's  scorn,  to 
that  insulting  mention  of  myself,  and 
claim  as  my  vindication  that  I  am  the  girl 
to  be  'got  rid  of.'  None  shall  dare  to  call 
me  complice,  since  the  lictle  I  once  called 
my  own  is  lost.  But  I  would  do  more, 
sir.  The  world  I  have  unwittingly  aided 
to  deceive  has  a  full  right  to  an  expiation 
at  my  hands,  I  would  make  ])ublic  the 
entire  correspondence  I  have  for  months 
back  been  engaged  in.  You  seemed  to  Siiv 
'  No'  to  this.  Is  it  my  right  you  dispute, 
or  my  courage  to  assert  the  right  ?  "  I 

"  You  must  be  aware.  Miss  Kellett," 
said  he,  deprecatingly,  "that  you  became 
possessed  of  this  letter  by  a  mistake — that 
you  had  no  right  to  the  intelligence  it  con- 
tains, and,  consequently,  have  none  to 
avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge.  It  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  you  can  employ  it  to 
our  detriment.  It  would,  I  have  little 
doubt,  serve  to  shake  our  credit  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  but  do  you  know  what  misery, 
what  utter  ruin  your  rashness  will  have 
caused  meanwhile  ?  By  the  fall  of  oui- 
securities  you  will  beggar  hundreds.  All 
whose  necessities  may  require  them  to  sell 
out  on  the  day  of  your  disclosures  will  be 
irretrievably  ruined.  You  medidate  a 
vengeance  upon  Mr.  Dunn,  and  your  blow 
falls  on  some  poor  struggling  creatures 
that  you  never  so  much  as  heard  of.  I  do 
not  speak,"  continued  he,  more  boldly,  as 
lie  saw  the  deep  effect  his  words  prodiiced 
— "I  do  not  speak  of  the  destitution  and 
misery  you  will  spread  here — all  works 
stopped — all  enterprise  suspended — thou- 
sands thrown  out  of  employment.  These 
are  the  certain,  the  inevitable  evils  of  what 
you  propose  to  do.  And  now,  let  me  ask, 
What  are  to  be  the  benefits  ?  You  Avould 
depose  from  his  station  of    power  and   iu- 


fluoncethe  only  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
has  a  brain  to  conceive,  or  a  courage  to 
carry  out  these  gigantic  enterpi-ises — the 
only  man  of  influence  sufficient  to  treat 
with  the  govci"nn)ent,  and  make  liis  own 
terms.  You  would  dethrone  him,  to  instal 
in  his  place  some  inferior  intelligence — some 
mere  creature  of  ])rofit  and  loss,  without 
genius  or  patriotism  ;  and  all  for  what  ? — 
for  a  mere  phrase,  and  that,  too,  in  a  letter 
which  Avas  never  intended  for  your  eyes." 

Mr.  Ilankes  saw  that  lie  was  listened  to, 
and  he  continued.  Artfully  contriving  to 
take  the  case  out  of  its  real  issue,  he  made 
it  appear  to  Miss  Kellett  that  she  was 
solely  impelled  by  personal  motives,  and 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  a  ven- 
geance on  the  man  who  had  insulted  lier. 
"And  now  just  throw  your  eyes  over  the 
letter  intended  for  yourself.  I  only 
glanced  at  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  written 
in  a  tone  of  sincerest  well-wishing." 

It  was  so.  It  contained  the  offer  of  a 
most  advantageous  position.  A  new  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  desired  a  suitable 
companion  for  his  daughters,  who  had  lost 
their  mother.  He  was  a  nobleman  of 
highest  rank  and  influence.  The  station 
was  one  which  secured  great  advantages, 
and  Dunn  had  obtained  the  })romise  of  it 
in  her  behalf  by  considerable  exei'tion  on 
his  part.  Nay,  more.  Knowing  that  lier 
fortune  was  engaged  in  the  •'Allotment 
scheme,"  he  volunteered  to  take  her  shares 
at  the  highest  rate  they  had  ever  borne,  as 
she  would,  probably,  require  immediate 
means  to  procure  an  Indian  outfit.  The 
whole  wound  up  with  a  deeply  expressed 
regret  at  the  loss  Glengariff  would  sustain 
by  her  departure  ;  "  but  all  my  selfish- 
ness," added  he,  "  could  not  blind  me-  to 
the  injustice  of  detaining  in  obscurity  one 
whose  destiny  so  certainly  points  her  out 
for  a  station  lofty  and  distinguished." 

She  smiled  at  the  words,  and,  showing 
them  to  Ilankes,  said,  *•  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, sir,  that  I  should  have  seen  the  other 
letter.  I  could  so  readily  have  yielded  my- 
self up  to  all  this  flattery,  which,  even  in 
its  hollowness,  has  a  certain  charm." 

"  I  am  certain  Miss  Kellett  has  too 
much  good  sense — too  much  knowledge  of 
life — too  much  generosity  besides " 

"Pray,  sir,  let  me  stop  you,  or  the  cata- 
logue of  my  perfections  may  become 
puzzling,  not  to  say  that  I  need  all  the 
good  gifts  with  which  you  would  endow 
me  to  aid  me  to  a  right  judgment  here.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  to  do." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"If  the  road  be  so  clear,  will  you  not 
point  it  out  ?" 
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'•'Write  to  ]\rr.  Dunn.  AVcll,  let  me 
■write  to  liim.  I  will  inform  liiui  how  this 
mischance  occurred.  I  will  tell  him  that 
you  had  read  and  re-read  his  letter  before 
discovering  the  mistake  of  the  address  ; 
that,  consequently,  you  are  now — so  far  as 
this  great  enterprise  is  concerned — one  of 
ourselves ;  that,  although  you  scorn  to 
take  advantage  of  a  circumstance  thus  ac- 
cidentally revealed,  yet  that,  as  chance  has 
put  you  in  possession  of  certain  facts, 
that — that,  in  short " 

'*That,  in  short,  I  ought  to  profit_  by 
my  good  fortune,"  said  she,  calmly,  finish- 
ing the  j)hrase  for  him. 

'*^  Unquestionably,"  chimed  in  Ilankes, 
quickly;  "and,  what's  more,  demand 
very  high  terms,  too.  Dunn  is  a  practical 
man,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  and  more  con- 
fidential tone;  '^  nobody  knows  better 
when  liberality  is  the  best  policy." 

"So  that  this  is  a  case  for  a  high 
price  ?"  asked  she,  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

"I'd  make  it  so  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
I'd  certainly  say  a  '  high  figure,''  Miss  Kel- 
lett." 

"Shall  I  confess,  sir,  that,  in  so  far  as 
knowing  how  to  profit  by  it,  I  am  really 
unworthy  of  this  piece  of  fortune  ?  Is  Mr. 
Hankes  enough  my  friend  to  enlighten 
me  ?  " 

There  v>ras  a  smile  that  accompanied  this 
speech  which  went  far — very  far — to  in- 
fluence Mr.  Hankes.  Once  again  did  his 
personal  fortunes  rise  before  him — once 
again  did  he  bethink  him  that  this  was  an 
alliance  that  might  lead  to  much. 

"I  can  give  you  a  case  in  point,  Miss 
Kellett — I  mean  as  to  the  value  of  a  secret. 
It  was  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  meditated  his 
change  in  the  corn  laws.  One  of  the 
council— it  does  not  matter  to  say  his 
name— accidently  divulged  the  secret  in- 
tention, and  a  great  journal  gave  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  intelli- 
gence—ten thousand  pounds  sterling  !" 

She  seemed  to  pause  over  this  story,  and 
reflect  upon  it. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Hankes,  "  it  is  just  as 
hkely  he'd  say,  '  Money  is  scarce  just 
now — your  demand  comes  at  an  incon- 
venient moment.'  This  would  be  true — 
there's  no  gainsaying  it — and  I'd  reply, 
'Let  me  have  it  in  shares — some  of  the 
new  preference  scrip  just  issued.'" 

"How  it  does  allay  difficulties  to  deal 
with  persons  of  great  practical  intelli- 
gence— men  of  purpose-like  mind,"  said 
Sybella,  gravely. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Kellett,  if  I  could  only  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  favorable  moment  to 
appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf — at  least  in 


so  far  as  regards  one  of  their  number — one 
who  has  long  admired  your  great  qualities 
in  silence,  and  said  to  himself,  '  What 
might  she  not  l)e  if  allied  to  one  well  versed 
in  life,  trained  to  all  its  chances  and 
changes ' " 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  to  fancy  I  had 
inspired  all  this  interest,  sir,"'  said  she, 
calmly. 

"  Probably  because  your  thoughts  never 
dwelt  on  me,"  said  Ilankes,  with  a  most 
cntronting  look ;  "  but  I  assure  you," 
added  he,  warmly,  "  the  indifference  Avas 
not  reciprocal.  I  have  been  long — very 
long  attracted  by  those  shining  abilities 
you  display.  Another  might  dwell  upon 
your  personal  attractions,  and  say  the  im- 
pression your  beauty  had  made  upon  him  ; 
but  beauty  is  a  flower — a  perishable  hot- 
house flower.  Not,"  added  he,  hastily, 
"that  I  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  its 
fascinations  ;  no.  Miss  Kellett,  I  have  my 
weaknesses  like  the  rest !" 

Sybella  scarcely  heard  his  words.  It 
was  but  a  day  before,  and  a  poor  unlet- 
tered peasant,  an  humble  creature  unread 
in  life  and  human  nature,  told  her  that  he 
deemed  her  one  fit  for  high  and  devoted 
enterprise,  and  that  her  rightful  place  was 
amidst  the  wounded  and  the  dying  in  the 
Crimea.  Had  he  construed  her,  then, 
more  truly  ?  At  all  events,  the  career 
was  a  noble  one.  She  did  not  dare  to  con- 
trast it  any  longer  with  her  late  life,  so 
odious  now  did  it  seem  to  her,  with  all  its 
schemes  for  wealth,  its  wily  plottings  and 
intrigues. 

"i  am  afraid,  sir,  I  have  been  inatten- 
tive— I  fear  that  my  thoughts  were  away 
from  what  you  have  been  saying,"  said  she, 
hastily. 

"Shall  I  just  throw  my  ideas  on  paper. 
Miss  Kellett.  and  wait  your  answer— say 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  My  answer  to  what,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to 
make  you  an  offer  of  my  hand,  Miss  Kel- 
lett," said  he,  with  a  half  offended  dignity. 
'•'  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  minor 
considerations — I  call  them  minor,  as  they 
relate  to  money  matters — to  be  discussed 
after;  for  instance,  with  regard  to-  these 
shares " 

"  It  will  save  us  both  a  world  of  trouble, 
sir, when  I  thank  you  deeply  for  the  honor 
you  would  destine  me,  and  decline  to  ac= 
cept  it." 

"  I  know  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  point 
of  3'ears " 

"Pray,  sir,  let  us  not  continue  the 
theme.  I  have  given  my  answer,  and  my 
only  one." 
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''  Or  if  it  be  that  any  meddliri.e:  iiidi vidua! 
should  have  mentioned  the  late  Mrs.  H.," 
said  lie,  bristling-  up — "for  she  is  the  late, 
that  I  can  satisfy  you  upon — I  liave  abund- 
ant evidence  to  show  how  that  woman 
behaved " 

"  You  are  confiding  to  me  more  than  I 
have  the  right  or  wish  to  hear,  sir."' 

"  Only  in  vindication — only  in  vindica- 
tion. I  am  aware  how  her  atrocious  book 
has  libeled  me.  It  made  me  a  perfect 
martyr  for  the  season  after  it  came  out; 
but  it  is  out  of  print — not  a  copy  to  be 
had  for  fifty  pounds,  if  it  were  offered." 

"But  really,  sir " 

"  And  then.  Miss  Kellett,"  added  he,  in 
a  sort  of  thrilling  whisper,  "she  drank;  at 
first  sherry — brown  sherry — but  afterward 
brandy — ay,  ma'am,  brandy  neat,  and  a 
matter  of  a  bottle  daily.  If  you  only  knew 
what  I  went  through  with  her — the  scenes  in 
the  street,  in  the  playhouses,  in  coffee- 
rooms — ay,  and  police-offices — I  give  you 
my  sacred  word  of  honor  Simpson  Hankes 
was  rapidl}''  becoming  as  great  a  public 
scandal  as  the  Kev.  Paul  Classen  him- 
self!" 

"  Cannot  you  perceive,  sir,  that  these 
details  are  less  than  uninteresting  to  me?  " 

"Don't  say  that,  Miss  Kellett— don't  I 
beg  you,  or  else  you'll  make  me  fear  that 
you'll  not  read  the  little  pamphlet  I  ])uljlish- 
ed,  entitled,  'A  Brief  Statement  by  Simpson 
Hankes  ' — a  l)rochnre  that  I  am  proud  to 
believe  decided  the  world  in  my  favor." 

"  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Hankes,  I  decline  to 
hear  more  of  these  matters.  If  I  have  not 
more  plainly  told  you  how  little  they  claim 
to  interest  me,  it  is  because  my  own  selfish 
cares  fill  up  my  thoughts.  I  will  try  to 
hand  you  the  correspondence  Mr.  Dunn 
desires  to  see  in  your  keeping  by  to-morrow 
morning.  There  are  many  circumstances 
will  require  special  explanation  in  it.  How- 
ever, I  will  do  my  best  to  be  read}^" 

"And  my  offer,  Miss  Kellett  ?" 

"  I  have  declined  it,  sir." 

"But  really,  young  lady,  are  you  well 
aware  of  what  it  iff  you  refuse  ?  "  asked  he, 
angrily. 

"  I  will  not  discuss  the  question,  sir," 
said  she,  haughtily.  "Give  me  that  let- 
ter I  showed  you." 

"  The  letter,  I  opine,  is  mine.  Miss 
Kellett.  The  address  alone  pertains  to 
you." 

"Do  you  mean,  then,  to  retain  possess- 
ion of  the  letter,"  asked  she  hurriedly. 

"  I  protest,  I  think  it  is  better — better  for 
all  of  us — that  I  should  do  so.  You  will  par- 
don me  if  I  observe  that  you  are  now  under 
the  influence  of  excited  feelings — you   are 


irritated.  Any  line  of  action,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  necessarily  bo  di'ficient 
in  that  calm,  matured  judgment  which  is 
mainly  your  characteristic." 

"It  needed. but  this,  sir,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  !  "  exclaimed  she  passionately. 

"  I  don't  perfectly  ai)i)rehend  you.  Miss 
Kellett." 

"  lean,  sir,  that  this  last  trait  of  yours 
was  alone  wanting  to  comj)letc  the  utter 
contempt  I  now  feel  for  my  late  life  and 
its  associates.  Mr.  Dunn's  letter,  with  all 
its  disgraceful  disclosures — your  own  crafty 
counsels  how  best  to  profit  by  the  acci- 
dental knowledge — and  now  this  refusal  to 
restore  the  letter — this  means  d  istrust  based 
on  a  breach  of  confidence " 

"  By  no  means,  madam.  In  withholding 
this  letter  I  maintain  it  to  be  my  own.  I 
have  already-explained  to  you  that  the  ad- 
dress is  all  you  can  lay  claim  to;  a  recent 
legal  decision  is  in  my  favor.  It  was  tried 
last  Hilary  term  before  Justice  Whitecroff. 
The  case  was  Barnes  versus  Barnes." 

"  If  my  anger  prompt  me  to  rasher  acts 
than  my  calmer  reason  might  have  coun- 
seled," broke  in  Sybella,  "  remember,  sir, 
it  is  to  yourself  you  owe  it.  At  least  upon 
one  point  you  nuiy  rely.  Whatever  I 
decide  to  do  in  this  affair  it  will  not  be 
swayed  by  any — the  slightest — regard  for 
your  friends  or  their  interests.  I  will 
think  of  others  alone — never  once  of  tJimi. 
Your  smile  seems  to  say,  'The  war  be- 
tween us  is  an  unequal  one.'  I  know  it. 
I  am  a  woman,  poor,  friendless,  unpro- 
tected; you  and  yours  are  rich,  and  Avell 
thought  of;  and  yet,  Avith  all  this  odds,  if 
I  accept  the  conflict  I  do  not  despair  of 
victory." 

As  she  left  the  room  and  the  door  closed 
after  her,  Mr.  Hankes  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead,  and  sat  down  the 
perfect  picture  of  dismay. 

"  What  is  she  up  to  ?  "  cried  he,  three  or 
four  times  to  himself.  "If  she  resolves  to 
make  a  public  scandal  of  it,  there's  an  end 
of  us  !  The  shares  would  be  down — down 
to  nothing — in  four-and-twenty  hours  ! 
Til  telegraph  to  Dunn  at  once  !"  said  he, 
rising,  and  taking  his  hat.  "  The  mis- 
chance was  his  own  doing  ;  let  him  find  the 
remedy  himself." 

With  all  that  perfection  of  laconic  style 
which  practice  confers,  Mr.  Hankes  com- 
municated to  Davenport  Dunn  the  unhap- 
py mistake  which  had  just  befallen.  Un- 
der the  safeguard  of  a  cypher  used  between 
them  he  expressed  his  deepest  fears  for  the 
result,  and  asked  for  immediate  counsel 
and  guidance. 

This  dispatch,  forwarded  by  telegraph. 
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he  followed  by  ;i  long  letter,  entering  fully 
into  all  the  details  of  tlie  mischance,  and 
reporting  with — it  must  be  acl^novvledged 
— a  most  scrupulous  accuracy  an  account 
of  the  stormy  scene  between.  Miss  Kellett 
and  himself.  He  impressed  upon  his  chief 
that  no  terms  wliich  should  secure  her  si- 
lence would  be  too  high,  and  gently  insin- 
uated that  a  prompt  and  generous  offer  on 
Dunn's  part  might  not  impossibly  decide 
the  writer  to  seal  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
by  making  the  lady  Mrs.  Hankes.  '•  Only 
remember,"  added  he,  "  it  must  be  in  cash 
or  appro\ed  bills.'' 

Partly  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the 
negotiation  he  was  engaged  in,  partly  to 
magnify  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  he 
proposed  to  make,  he  dei)icted  Sybella  in 
colors  somewhat  less  flattering  than  ardent 
love  usually  employs.  "It  is  clear  to  me 
now,"  wrote  he,  "from  what  I  witnessed 
to-day,  that  neither  you  nor  I  ever  under- 
stood this  girl  aright.  She  has  a  temper  of 
her  own,  and  an  obstinacy  perfectly  invin- 
cible. Acting  on  the  dictate  of  what  she 
fancies  to  be  her  conscience,  she  is  quite 
capable  of  going  to  any  extreme,  and  I 
have  the  strongest  doubt  that  she  is  one  to 
be  moved  by  affection  or  deterred  by  fear." 
After  a  little  more  of  this  eulogistic  strain, 
he  wound  up  by  repeating  his  former  gen- 
erous proposal.  He  adroitly  pointed  out 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  only  of  such  a 
patron  he  could  ever  dream  of  so  great  a 
sacrifice  ;  and  then,  in  that  half  jocular 
Avay  in  which  he  often  attained  to  all  the 
real  and  business  like  elements  of  a  project, 
lie  added,  "  Say  ten  thousand,  and  the 
'match'  will  come  off — a  very  moderate 
stake,  if  you  only  remember  the  'forfeit.'" 

In  a  brief  postscript  he  mentioned  the 
discovery  of  the  ancient  document  found 
at  the  cottage,  with,  as  he  said,  "some  cu- 
rious papers  about  the  Conway  family. 
These  I  have  duly  sealed  up  in  the  box,  and 
retain  in  my  possession,  although  Miss  K, 
has  evidently  an  eye  upon  them. 

"  AYrite  fully  and  explicitly  whatever  you 
mean  to  do  ;  should  you,   however,   fully 
agree  to  what  I  propose,  telegraph  back  to 
"Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

"SiMPSoisr  Hankes. 

"They  have  come  to  tell  me  she  is  pack- 
ing up  her  things,  and  has  sent  a  twenty 
pound  note  to  be  changed." 


CHAPTEE  lxxxl 

DOWNING   STREET. 


If  our  story  had  a  hero — which  it  has  not 
-that  hero  would  be  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn 


himself,  and  we  might,  consequently,  feel 
certain  comi)unctious  scruples  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  saw  him.  When  Ave  parted,  however, 
we  took  care  to  remind  our  reader  that  we 
left  him  in  good  company,  and  surely  such 
a  fact  ought  to  allay  all  apprehensions  on 
his  behalf. 

Months  have  rolled  over — the  London 
season  has  passed — Parlinment  has  but  a 
few  days  to  run — the  wcai'icd  s])eakers  are 
longing  to  loiter  along  green  lanGS,  or  be 
touring  or  water-curing  it  in  Germany — 
cities  are  all  but  deserted,  and  toAvn  houses 
liave  thai  dusty,  ill-cared-for  air  that  re- 
minds one  of  an  estate  in  chancei-y,  or  a 
half-])ay  lieutenant.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
Mr.  Dunn's  residence  in  Merrion  square 
Avears  a  look  of  unusual  trimness?  Fresh 
paint — that  hypocrisy  of  architecture — has 
done  its  utmost ;  the  hall  door  is  a  marvel 
of  mock  oak,  as  are  the  columns  of  spuri- 
ous marble  ;  the  Venetian  blinds  are  of  an 
emeral  green,  and  the  plate-glass  Avindows 
mirror  the  parched  trees  in  the  square,  and 
reflect  back  the  almost  equally  picturesque 
jaunting  cars  as  they  drive  past ;  the  bal- 
cony, too,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
covered  Avith  rich  flowers  and  fioAvery 
shrubs.  In  a  Avord,  there  is  a  look  of  pre- 
])aration  that  bespeaks  a  coming  event. 
What  can  it  be  ? 

Various  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the  rea- 
son of  these  changes,  some  averring  that 
Mr.  Dunn  is  about  to  take  a  high  official 
position,  and  be  raised  to  a  distinguished 
rank  ;  others  opine  that  he  is  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  cares  of  a  business  life,  and 
marry.  What  may  he  not  be?  Whom  may 
he  not  aspire  to  ?  Surely  the  Avorld  has 
gone  Avell  Aviili  this  man.  What  a  great 
general  is  to  an  army  in  the  field — what  a 
great  leader  to  a  party  in  the  "House,"  Avas 
he  to  every  industrial  enterprise.  His 
name  Avas  a  guarantee  for  all  that  Avas  ac- 
curate in  discipline  and  perfect  in  organi- 
zation. The  board  over  which  he  presided 
as  chairman  Avas  sure  to  meet  Avith  regu- 
larity and  act  with  energy.  The  officials 
Avho  served  under  him,  even  to  the  very 
humblest,  seemed  to  typify  the  wise  princi- 
ples by  which  he  had  himself  been  guided 
in  life.  They  appeared  as  though  imbued 
with  the  same  patient  industry,  the  same 
untiring  application,  the  same  grave  de- 
meanor marked  them.  "  I  served  under 
Mr.  Davenport  Dunn."  "'  Mr.  Dunn  knows 
nie."  "Mr.  Dunn  will  speak  for  me," 
Avere  characters  that  had  the  force  of  a  di- 
ploma, since  they  vouched  not  iilone  for 
capacity,  but  for  conduct. 

It  is  a  very  high  eminence  to  attain  wlieo 
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a  man's  intcoTity  and  ability  tlirow  such  a 
ligtit  about  him  tluittlioy  ilhiinine  not  ahjue 
the  path  lie  treads  in  life,  but  shine  brig'ht- 
ly  on  those  who  follow  his  track,  mal-iiiig 
an  atmosphere  in  which  all  around  partici- 
pate. To  this  height  had  Dunn  arrived, 
and  he  stood  the  confessed  representative 
of  those  virtues  Englishmen  like  to  honor, 
and  that  character  they  boast  to  believe 
national — the  man  of  successful  industry. 
The  fewer  the  adventitious  advantages  he 
derived  from  fortune,  the  greater  and  more 
worthy  did  he  ai)[)oar.  lie  was  no  aristo- 
crat, propped  and  bolstered  by  grand  I'ela- 
.tives.  He  had  no  Most  Noble  or  Right 
Honorable  connections  to  push  'him.  He 
was  not  even  gifted  with  those  qualities 
that  win  popular  favor — he  had  none  of 
those  graces  of  easy  cordiality  that  others 
possess — he  was  not  insinuating  in  address, 
nor  ready  of  speech.  They  who  described 
liim  called  him  an  awkward,  bashful  man, 
always  struggling  against  his  own  igno- 
rance of  society,  and  only  sustained  by  a 
proud  consciousness  that  whispered  the 
''sterling  stuff  tluit  was  inside" — qualities 
which  appeal  to  large  audiences,  and  are 
intelligible  to  the  many.  Ay,  tliere  was 
indeed  his  grand  secret.  Genius  wounds 
deeply,  talent  and  ability  offend  widely,  but 
the  man  of  mere  commonplace  faculties, 
using  common  gifts  with  common  oppor- 
tunities, trading  rather  upon  negative  than 
positive  properties,  succeeding  because  ho 
is  not  this,  that,  and  t'other,  plodding 
along  the  causeway  of  life  steadily  and  un- 
obtrusively, seen  by  all,  Avatched  and 
noticed  in  every  successive  stage  of  his  up- 
ward progress,  so  that  each  may  say,  '^  I 
remember  him  a  barefooted  boy,  running 
errands  in  the  street — a  poor  clerk  at  forty 
pounds  a  year — I  knew  him  when  he  lived 
in  such  an  alle}',  up  so  many  pair  of 
stairs  ! "  Strange  enough,  the  world  likes 
all  this  ;  there  is  a  smack  of  self-gratula- 
tion  in  it  that  seems  to  say,  "  If  I  liked  it, 
I  could  have  done  as  well  as  he."  Success 
in  life  won,  these  men  rise  into  another  at- 
mosphere, and  acquire  another  apprecia- 
tion. They  are  then  used  to  point  the 
moral  of  that  pleasant  fallacy  we  are  all  so 
fond  of  repeating  to  each  othei-,  when  we 
assert,  amongst  the  blessings  of  our  glori- 
ous constitution,  that  there  is  no  dignity 
too  great,  no  station  too  high  for  the  Eng- 
lishman who  combines  industry  and 
integrity  with  zeal  and  perseverance. 
Shame  on  us,  that  we  dare  to  call  fallacy 
that  which  great  lord  chancellors  and  chief- 
justices  have  verified  from  their  own  con- 
fessions ;  nay,  we  have  even  heard  a  lord 
mayor  declare  that  he   was,  once  upon  a 


time,  like  that  "'poor"  publican  !  The 
moral  of  it  all  is,  that  with  regard  to  the 
Davenpoi-t  Dunns  of  this  world,  we  pity 
them  in  their  lirst  struggles,  we  are  proud 
of  them  in  their  last  successes,  and  we  are 
about  as  much  right  in  the  one  sentiment 
as  in  the  other. 

The  world — the  great  wide  world  of 
man — is  marvclously  identical  with  the 
small  ingredient  of  hunnmity  of  whose  ag- 
gregate it  consist.-.  It  lias  its  moods  of 
generosity,  distrust,  liberality,  narrowness, 
candor  and  suspicion — its  fevers  of  noble 
inii)ulse,  and  its  cold  fits  of  j)etty  mean- 
ness— its  high  moments  of  self-devotion, 
and  its  dark  hours  of  ])ersecution  and 
hate.  Men  are  judged  differently  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  just  as  in  every-day  life  we 
hear  a  different  opinion  from  the  same  in- 
dividual, when  crossed  by  the  cares  of  the 
morning  and  seated  in  all  the  voluptuous 
rej^ose  of  an  after-dinncl'  alandonnement. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Dunn's  lot  in 
life  had  thrown  him  into  a  fortunate  con- 
juncture of  the  world's  temper.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  long  peace  had  impressed  ns 
with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  all  the  arts 
that  amass  Avealth — riches  became  less  the 
reward  than  the  test  of  ability — success 
and  merit  had  grown  to  be  convertible 
terms— clever  speakers  and  eloquent  writers 
assured  ns  that  wars  pertained  only  to 
ages  of  barbarism — that  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion would  repudiate  them — that  men, 
now  bent  upon  a  high  and  noble  philaii- 
throphy,  would  alone  strive  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  abundance  and  refinement 
amongst  their  fellows,  and  that  we  were 
about  to  witness  an  elysian  age  of  plenty, 
order,  and  happiness.  The  same  men  who 
stigmatized  the  glory  of  war  as  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  carnage,  invented  another 
hypocrisy  infinitely  meaner  and  more  ig- 
noble, and  placed  upon  the  high  altars  of 
our  worship  the  golden  image  of  gain. 

As  the  incarnation  of  this  passion  Daven- 
port Dunn  stood  out  before  the  world  ; 
nor  was  there  a  tribute  of  its  flattery  that 
was  not  laid  at  his  feet.  Even  they  Avho 
had  neither  wish  nor  necessity  to  benefit 
by  his  peculiar  influence  did  not  withhold 
tiieir  homage,  but  joined  in  the  general  ac- 
clamation that  pronounced  him  the  great 
man  of  our  time  ;  and  at  his  Sunday  din- 
ners were  met  the  most  distinguished  in 
rank — all  that  the  country  boasted  of, 
great  in  station,  illustrious  by  services  or 
capacity.  His  s{)lendid  house  in  Picca- 
dilly— rented  for  the  season  for  a  fabulous 
sum — was  beset  all  the  morning  by  visi- 
tors, somewhat  unlike,  it  must  be  owned, 
the     class    Avho    frequented    his     Dublin 
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levees.  Here  they  were  not  deputations  or 
bank  directors,  railway  chairmen  or  di-aiii- 
age  commissioners,  they  were  all  that 
fashion  claims  as  her  own — proud  duch- 
esses of  princely  fortune,  great  countesses 
high  in  courtly  favor,  noble  ladies  whose 
smile  of  recognition  was  a  firman  to  the 
liighest  places.  They  met  there,  by  one 
of  those  curious  coui[)acts  tlie  grand  world 
occasionally  makes  with  itself,  to  do  some- 
thing, in  a  sort  of  h;i,lf  imitation  of  tluit 
inferior  race  of  mortals  who  live  and 
marry,  and  die  in  the  spheres  beneath 
them.  In  fact,  Dunn's  house  was  a  sort  of 
Bourse,  where  snares  were  trafficked  in, 
and  securities  bought  and  sold,  with  an 
eagerness  none  the  less  that  the  fingers 
that  held  them  wore  gloves  fastened  with 
rubies  and  emeralds. 

In  those  gorgeous  drawing-rooms,  filled 
with  objects  of  liigh  art,  statues  stolen 
from  the  Vatican,  gems  obtained  by  heaven 
knows  what  stratagems  from  Italian  or 
Spanish  convents,  none  deigned  to  notice 
by  "even  a  passing  look  the  treasures  that 
surrounded  them.  In  vain  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  Raphael  beamed  from  the  Avails — 
in  vain  the  seductive  glances  of  Greuze  in 
all  their  languishing  voluptuousness — in 
vain  the  haughty  nobility  of  Van  Dyck 
claimed  the  homage  of  a  passing  look. 
All  were  eagerly  bent  upon  lists  of  stocks 
and  shares,  and  no  words  were  heard  save 
such  as  told  of  rise  or  fall — the  alterations 
of  that  chance  which  makes  or  mars  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  while  in  the  midst  of  that  dis- 
tinguished company  Mr.  Dunn  received 
the  telegram  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
last  chapter  as  despatched  by  Mr.  Hankes. 
His  was  a  nature  long  inured  to  the  ups- 
and-downs  of  fortune ;  his  great  self- 
teaching  had  been  principally  directed  to 
the  very  point  of  how  best  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, and  yet,  as  he  read  over  these 
brief  lines,  for  a  moment  his  courage 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 

"  Chimbarago  Artesian  Well  and  Water 
Company,"  lisped  out  a  very  pale,  sickly- 
looking  countess.  'SShares  are  rising, 
Mr.  Dunn  ;  may  I  venture   upon  them  ?" 

"  Here's  the  Marquesas  Harbor  of  Refuge 
scheme  going  to  smash,  Dunn  ?"  whispered 
an  old  gentleman,  with  a  double  eye-glass, 
his  hand  trembling  as  it  held  the  share- 
list.     "  Eh,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

'■  Glengariff's  going  steadily  up,— steadily 
up,"  muttered  Lord  Glengariff  in  Dunn's 
eai".  Then,  struck  by  the  sudden  pallor  of 
his  face,  he  added,  "  are  you  ill — are  you 
faint  ?  " 

"A   mere  nothing,"  said   Dunn,  care- 


lessly. "  By  the  way,  what  hour  is  it  ? 
Near  one,  and  I  have  an  appointment  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Yes, 
Lady  Massingberd,  perfectly  safe;  not  a 
splendid  investment,  but  quite  sure.  Cag- 
liari  Cobalts  are  first-rate.  Sir  George ; 
take  all  you  can  get  of  them.  T'he  Dalma- 
tian line  is  guaranteed  by  the  Austrian 
government,  my  lord.  I  saw  the  ambas- 
sador yesterday.  Pray  excuse  a  hasty 
leave-taking." 

His  carriage  was  quickly  ordered,  but 
before  he  set  out  he  des[)atched  a  short 
telegrai)hic  message  to  Hankes.  It  ran 
thus:  "  Detain  her;  suffer  no  letters  from 
her  to  reach  the  post."  This  being  duly  sent 
off,  he  drove  to  Downing  street.  That 
dingy  old  temple  of  intrigue  was  well 
known  to  him.  His  familiar  steps  had 
mounted  tliat  gloomy  old  stair  some  scores 
of  times,  but  now  for  the  first,  the  very 
first  time  in  his  life,  instead  of  being  at 
once  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  min- 
ister, he  Avas  asked  to  '"'  wait  for  a  few 
moments."  What  a  shock  did  the  intima- 
tion give  him  !  AYas  the  news  already 
abroad  ?  had  the  fell  tidings  escaped  ?  A 
second's  consideration  showed  this  was  im- 
possible, and  yet  what  meant  this  reserve?  " 

"Is  the  counsel  sitting,  Mr.  Bagwell?" 
asked  hoo  of  a  very  well-dressed  young  gen- 
tleman, with  a  glass  fixed  in  his  eye,  who 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  minister  . 

"No  ;  they're  chatting,  I  fancy,"  lisped 
out  the  other.  "The  council  was  up  half 
an  hour  ago." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  my  name,  sir?" 
asked  Dunn,  with  a  formidable  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  arranging  his  hair  be- 
fore the  glass;  "I  sent  in  your  card." 

"'  Well,  and  the  answer  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  answer,  which,  I  take  it, 
means  'wait,'"  replied  he,  in  the  same 
light  and  graceful  tone  of  voice. 

Dunn  took  his  hat  hastily  from  the 
table,  and  with  a  stern  stare,  intended  to 
mean,  I  shall  remember  your  face  again, 
said  :  "  Y"ou  may  inform  Lord  Jedburg 
that  I  came  by  appointment;  that  I  was 
here  punctually  at  one  o'clock;  that  I 
waited  full  fifteen  minutes;  that " 

What  more  Mr.  Dunn  was  about  to  say 
was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  and 
the  issuing  forth  of  some  five  or  six  gentle- 
men, all  laughing  and  talking  together. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Dunn?"  "How 
d'ye  do,  Dunn?"  "  Hoav  are  you,  Dunn?" 
said  some  three  or  four,  familiarly,  as  they 
passed  through  the  room.  And  ere  he 
could  acknowledge  the  salutations.  Lord 
Jedburg  himself  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
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made  a  sign  i^or  him  to  enter.  Never  lio- 
fore  had  Davenport  Dnnn  crossed  those  |)re- 
ciuts  with  so  nervous  a  lieart.  If  his 
reason  assured  him  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  fear,  his  instincts  and  his  conscience 
spoke  a  different  huigujige.  He  heiit  one 
quick  penetrating  ghiiico  on  the  minister 
ere  lie  sat  down,  as  tliough-  to  read  there 
what  he  might  of  tlie  future,  but  tlierc  was 
nothing  to  awiiken  anxiety  or  distrust  in 
that  face.  Ilis  h)rdship  was  far  advanced 
in  life,  his  hair  more  white  than  gray,  his 
brow  wrinkled  and  deep-furrowed,  and  yet 
if,  instead  of  the  cares  of  a  mighty  empire 
liis  concern  had  been  the  passing  events  of 
a  life  of  society  and  country  luibits,  noth- 
ing could  have  more  suited  the  easy  ex- 
pression, the  graceful  smile,  and  the  pleas- 
ant bonhomie  of  that  countenance.  Re- 
suming the  cigar  he  had  been  smoking  as 
Dunn  came  in,  lie  lounged  back  indolently 
in  his  deep  chair,  and  said: 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dunn  ?  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a 
trip  to  Osborne  to-morrow  moning.*' 

"Indeed,  my  lord  ?'•'  asked  be  anxious- 
ly; '"'  are  you  going  out  ?  " 

'^  So  they  say,"  replied  the  other,  care- 
lessly. "Do  you  smoke?  You'll  find 
those  Cubans  very  mild.  So  they  say, 
Dunn.  Monksley  assures  us  that  we  shall 
be  in  a  minority  to-night  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen.    Drake  thinks  five-and-twenty." 

"From  your  lordship's  easy  mode  of 
taking  it,  I  conclude  that  there  is  either  a 

remedy  for  the  disaster,  or  that " 

*' It  is  no  disaster  at  all."  chimed  in  his 
lordship,  gaily.  "  Well,  the  Carlton  Club 
are  evidently  of  that  mind,  and  some  of 
the  evening  papers  too." 

"  I  perceive,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn,  with 
a  peculiar  smile,  "the  misfortune  is  hot 
irremediable." 

"You  are  right,  Dunn,"  said  the  other, 
promptly.  "  We  have  decided  to  accept  a 
defeat,  which,  as  our  adversaries  have  never 
anticipated,  will  find  them  perfectly  un- 
prepared how  to  profit  by  it.  They  will 
beat  us,  but,  when  called  upon  to  form  a 
government,  will  be  utterly  unable.  The 
rest  is  easy  enough:  a  new  Parliament,  and 
ourselves  stronger  than  ever. 

"  A  very  clever  countryman  of  mine 
once  told  me,  my  lord,  that  he  made  a 
ruinous  coach  line  turn  out  a  most  lucra- 
tive speculation  by  simply  running  an 
opposition  and  breaking  it ;  so  true  are  the 
world  in  their  attachment  to  success."  , 
A  hearty  laugh  from  the  minister  ac- 
knowledged the  parallel,  and  he  added, 
carelessly. 

'•  Sir  George  Bosley  has  a  story  of  a  fel- 
voL,  u. — 39. 


low  who  once  established  a  run  on  his  own 
bank  just  to  get  up  his  credit.  A  hit 
above  even  i/07t,  iVIaster  Dunn  — eh  ?" 

If  Dunn  laughed,  it  was  with  a  facf  of 
deepest  crimson,  though  he  saw  the  while 
his  secret  was  safe.  Indeed,  the  honest 
frank tiess  of  his  lordship's  laugh  guar- 
anteed that  all  was  well. 

"  The  follow  ought  to  have  been  a 
cabinet  minister,  Dunn.  He  had  the  true 
governing  elen:!ent  in  him.  which  is  a 
strong  sense  of  human  gullibility." 

"A  little  more  is  needed,  my  lord; 
how  to  turn  that  same  tendency  to  profit. " 
*'  Of  course — of  course.  By  the  waVj 
Dunn,  though  not  a  jn'opos,"  said  he, 
laughingly,  "  what  of  the  great  Glengariff 
scheme  ?     Is  it  prospering  ?  " 

"  The  shares  stand  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  and  an  eighth,  my  lord," 
said  Dunn,  calmly.  ''I  can  only  wish 
your  lordship's  party  as  favorable  a  for- 
tune." 

"Well,  we  are  rather  below  par  just 
now,"  said  the  minister,  laughing,  while  he 
busied  himself  to  select  another  cigar  from 
the  heap  before  him. 

"  It  was  just  about  that  very  enterprise 
I  came  to  speak  to  your  lordship  this 
morning,"  said  Dunn,  drawing  his  chair 
closer.  "I  need  not  tell  you  how  far  the 
assurance  of  government  support  has 
aided  our  success.  The  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  Harbor 
of  Refuge — tha  almost  certain  promise  of 
her  Majesty's  marine  residence — the  flatter- 
ing reception  your  lordship  gave  to  the 
deputation  in  the  matter  of  the  American 
Packet-station,  have  all  done  us  good  and 
efficient  service.  But  we  want  more,  my 
lord — we  want  more  !  " 

"The  deuce  you  do!  Why,  my  good, 
friend,  these  marks  of  onr  preference  for 
your  scheme  have  cost  us  some  hundred 
angry  addresses  and  recriminations  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where,  we  are 
told,  there  is  more  picturesque  scenery, 
more  salubrious  air,  deeper  water,  and 
better  anchorage.  If  you  build  a  villa  for 
every  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  settled 
it  on  us  in  freehold  there,  it  would  not  re- 
pay US  for  all  we  have  suffered  in  your 
cause." 

"  We  should  be  both  proud  and  happy 
to  accommodate  your  lordship's  colleagues 
on  Jedburg-crescent,"  said  Dunn,  bowing 
with  a  well-assumed  seriousness. 

"But  what  do  yon  want  ns  to  do?" 
said  his  lordship,  peevishly,  for  he  had 
the  dislike  great  men  generally  feel  to  have 
their  joke  capped.  It  is  for  them  to  be 
smart,  if  they  please,'  but  not  for  the  Mr. 
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Davciipoi-t  Dumis  of  this  world  to  take  up 
the  clue  of  the  facetionsness. 

Mr.  Dunn  seemed  somewhat  posed  by 
tlie  abrupt  directness  of  the  question. 
.  liOrd  Jedbnrg  went  on  : 

"  You  surely  never  supposed  that  Ave 
could  send  you  material  assistance.  You 
arc  far  too  conversant  with  the  workinc^  of 
our  institutions  to  expect  sucli.  '^JMicse 
tilings  arc  possible  in  France,  but  they 
won't  do  here.  No,  Dunn  ;  perfectly  im- 
jiossible  here." 

"And  yet,  my  lord,  it  is  i:>recisely  in 
France  that  they  ought  to  be  impossible. 
Ministers  in  that  country  have  no  responsi- 
bility except  toward  their  sovereign.  If 
they  become  suddenly  enriched,  one  sees 
at  once  how  they  hiave  abused  the  con- 
fidence of  their  master." 

"  I'll  not  enter  u]ion  that  question,"  said 
his  lordsliip,  smartly.  "Tell  me,  ratlier, 
something  about  Ireland;  how  shall  we 
fare  there  in  a  general  election  ?  " 

"  "With  proper  exertions  you  may  be  able 
to  hold  your  own,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"iS'otmore?    IsTot  any  more  than  this?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  nor  do  I  see 
how  you  could  expect  it.  What  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  concessions  to  Irish 
interests  have  been  little  other  than 
apologies  for  the  blunders  of  your  col- 
leagues. You  remove  some  burden  imposed 
by  yourselves,  or  express  sorrow  for  some 
piece  of  legislation  your  own  hands  have 
inflicted " 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Dunn,  the  only 
course  of  lectures  I  attend  are  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  besides  I  have 
no  time  for  these  things."  There  was  a 
tone  of  prompt  decision  in  the  way  he 
uttered  this  that  satisfied  Dunn  he  had 
gone  fully  as  far  as  was  safe.  "  Now  as  to 
Ireland,  we  shall  look  for  at  least  sixty,  or 
perhaps  seventy,  sure  votes.  Come,  where's 
your  list,  Dunn  ?  out  with  it,  man  !  we 
are  rather  rich  in  patronage  just  now.  We 
can  make  a  bishop,  a  Puisne  judge,  three 
assistant  barristers,  a  poor  law  commis- 
sioner, not  to  say  that  there  are  some  fifty 
smaller  things  in  the  revenue.  Which  will 
you  have?  " 

"All,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn,  coolly — 
"  all,  and  some  colonial  appointments  be- 
sides, for  such  of  our  friends  as  find  living 
at  iiome  inexpedient." 

His  lordship  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
laughed  pleasantly.  "There's  Jamaica 
just  vacarit ;   would  that  suit  you  ?  "* 

"  The  governorship  ?  The  very  thing  I 
want,  and  for  a  very  old  supporter  of  your 
lordship's  partv." 

"Who  is  ho'?" 


"The  Earl  of  Glengariff,  my  lord,  a 
nobleman  wiio  hiis  never  received  the  slight- 
est acknowledgment  for  a  political  adher- 
ence of  fifty  odd  years." 

"  Why,  the  man  must  be  in  second  child- 
hood.    If  I  remember  aright,  he  was " 

"He  is  exactly  four  years  your  lord- 
shii)'s  senior  ;  he  says  you  fagged  for  him 
his  last  half  at  Eton." 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  he  mistakes;  it  was  of 
my  father  he  was  thinking.  I5ut  to  the 
point  :  what  can  he  do  for  us  ?" 

"I  was  alluding  to  what  he  had  done, 
my  lord,"  said  Dunn,  pointedly. 

"Ah,  Dunn,  we  are  not  rich  enough  for 
gratitute.  That  is  the  last  luxury  ot  a 
"millionaire  ;"  besides,  you  are  aware  how 
many  claimants  there  will  be  for  so  good  a 
thing  as  this." 

••  Which  of  them  all,  my  lord,  can  prom- 
ise you  ten  votes  in  the  Houses  ?" 

"  Well,  is  the  bargain  finished  ?  Is  all 
paid?" 

"  Xot  yet,  my  lord  ;  not  yet.  You  are 
averse  to  affording  us  any  support  to  the 
Glengariff  scheme,  and,  for  the  present.  I 
will  not  hamper  you  with  the  considera- 
tion ;  you  can,  however,  serve  us  in  another 
way.  Glumthal  is  very  anxious  about  the 
Jew  bill ;  he  wishes,  heaven  knows  why,  to 
see  his  brother  in  the  House.  May  I  prom- 
ise him  that  the  next  session  will  see  i. 
law  ?  Let  mo  just  have  your  lordship's 
word  to  that  effect,  so  that  I  may  telegraph 
to  him  when  I  leave  this." 

His  lordship  shook  his  head  dubiously, 
and  said,  "  Y"ou  forget  that  I  have  col- 
leagues, Dunn." 

"I  I'em ember  it  well,  my  lord,  and  I 
only  asked  for  your  own  individual  pledge. 
The  fact  is,  my  lord,  the  Jews  thi-oughout 
the  world  have  attached  an  immense,  im- 
portance to  tills  question,  and  if  Glumthal 
— confidentially,  of  course — be  made  the 
depository  of  the  secret,  it  will  raise  him 
vastly  in  the  estimation  of  his  co-religion- 
ists." 

"Let  us  see  if  the  thing  can  be  done. 
Is  it  prtxcticable,  and  how?" 

'•  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  lord,  modern  legis- 
lation is  carried  on  pretty  much  like  a 
mercantile  concern  ;  you  advertise  your 
want,  and  it  is  supplied  at  once.  Ask  the 
newspapers,  'How  are  we  to  admit  the 
Jews  ?'  and  you'll  get  your  answer  as  regu- 
larly as  though  it  were  a  question  of  sport 
addressed  to  BelVs  Life." 
,"  Candor  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
what  does  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  want  for 
himself?" 

"I  am  coming  to  him,  my  lord,  but  not 
just  yet." 
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''Why,  really,  Dunn,  except  tliut  we 
turn  Colonel  Blood  in  your  beluilf,  find 
steal  the  crown  for  you,  I  don't  see  what 
more  we  can  do." 

"  It  is  a  mere-  trifle  in  point  of  patron- 
age, my  lord,  though,  in  my  ignorance  of 
such  matters,  it  may  be  ])o.ssib]y  not  with- 
out difficulty,"  said  Dunn  ;  ami  foi*  the  first 
time  Ills  manner  betrayed  a  sign  of  embar- 
rassment. ''■  The  Earl  of  Glengariff  has  an 
only  unmarried  daughter,  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attractions,  and  remarkably  gifted 
in  point  of  ability  ;  one  of  those  persons, 
in  short,  on  whom  Nature  has  set  the  stamp 
of  high  birth,  and  fitted  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  a  court." 

"But  we  are  all  married  in  the  cabinet. 
Even  the  treasury  lords  have  got  wives," 
said  Lord  Jedhurg,  laughing,  and  enjoying 
the  discomfiture  of  Dunn's  face  even  more 
than  his  own  jest. 

"1  am  aware  of  it,  my  lord,"  replied 
Dunn,  with  inflexible  gravity  ;  ''my  ambi- 
tious hopes  did  not  aspire  so  highly.  What 
I  was  about  to  entreat  was  your  lordship's 
assistance  to  have  the  lady  I  have  men- 
tioned appointed  to  a  situation  in  the 
household — one  of  her  majesty's  ladies^ — " 

"Impossible  !  perfectly  impossible, 
Dunn  !"  said  the  minister,  flinging  away 
his  cigar  in  impatient  anger;  "really,  you 
seem  to  have  neither  measure  nor  modera- 
tion in  your  demands.  Such  an  interfer- 
ence on  my  part,  if  I  were  mad  enough  to 
attempt  it,  would  meet  a  prompt  rebuke." 

'*  If  yonr  lordship's  patience  had  per- 
mitted me  to  finish,  you  would  have  heard 
that  what  I  proposed"^  was  nothing  beyond 
the  barren  honor  of  a  Gazette.  On  the  day 
week  that  her  ladyship's  name  had  so  ap- 
peared she  would  be  married." 

"It  does  not  alter  the  matter  m  the 
least.  It  is  not  in  my  province  to  make 
such  a  recommendation,  and  I  refuse  it 
flatly." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  lord.  Your 
lordship's  refusal  may  inflict  great  evils 
upon  the  country — the  rule  of  an  incompe- 
tent and  ungenial  government — the  access- 
ion to  power  of  men  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous and  reckless." 

*•  Cannot  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  minister, 
sharply,  "that  I  am  in  a  position  to  com- 
prehend what  my  office  admits  of,  and 
where  its  limits  are  laid  ?  I  have  told  you 
that  these  appointments  are  not  in  our 
hands." 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  say  so,  my 
lord  ;  he  insisted — actually  insisted — on 
his  right  to  surround  the  throne  with  po- 
litical partisans." 

**  The  cabinet  is   not  an  equity  court, 


to  ])e  ruled  bv  precedents  ;  and  I  toll  you 
once  more,  Dunn,  I  should  fail  if  I  ut- 
fcmpted  it." 

" 'I'lio  viscountess  might  obiuin  this 
favor,"  said  Dunn,  with  an  obdui-arr  pcr- 
sistance  that  was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  'and 
even  if  unsuccessful,  it  would  inflict  no  re- 
buff on  your  lordship.  Indeed,  it  would 
come  more  gracefully  as  a  proposition  from 
her  ladyship,  who  could  also  mention 
Lady  Augusta's  approaching  marriage." 

"I  also  think  I  might  leave  you  to  fin- 
ish the  discussion  with  my  wife,"  said  his 
lordship,  laughing;  "I  half  suspect  it 
would  be  the  best  penalty  on  your  temerity. 
Are  you  engaged  for  Sunday  ? — well,  then, 
dine  with  us.  And  now,  that  bill  being 
adjourned,"  said  he,  with  a  weary  siirh, 
"what  next?" 

"I  am  now  coming  to  myself — to  my 
own  case,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn,  with  the 
very  slightest  tremor  in  his  voice.  "  Need 
I  say  that  I  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  advocacy  ?  I  am  so  far  fortu- 
nate, however,  that  I  address  one  fully 
conversant  with  my  claims  on  his  party. 
For  five-and-twenty  years  I  have  been  the 
careful  guardian  of  their  interests  in  a 
country  Avhere,  except  in  mere  name,  they 
never  possessed  any  real  popularity.  YouV 
lordship  smiles  a  dissent — may  I  enter 
upon  the  question  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  broke  in  the  minis- 
ter, smiling  good-humoredly. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  were  I  to  reduce  my 
services  to  a  mere  monetary  estimate, 
and  furnish  you  with  a  bill  of  costs,  for 
what  a  goodly  sum  should  I  stand  in  the 
estimates.  I  have  mainly  sustained  the 
charge  of  seven  county  elections,  hardly 
contested.  I  have  paid  the  entire  charges 
on  twenty-two  borougli  contests.  I  have 
subsidized  the  provincial  press  in  your 
favor  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  have  comprom- 
ised three  grave  actions  about  to  be 
brought  against  the  government.  Of  the 
vast  sums  I  have  contributed  to  local 
charities, '  schools,  nunneries,  societies  of 
various  denominations,  all  in  the  interest 
of  your  party,  I  take  no  account.  I  have 
spent  in  these  and  like  objects  a  princely 
fortune,  and  yet  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  are  as  nothing — mere 
nothing  to  the  actual  personal  services  I 
have  rendered  to  your  party.  In  the  great 
revolution  effected  by  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered estates,  I  have  so  watchfully  guarded 
your  interests  that  I  have  replaced  the  old 
rampant  Toryism  of  the  land  by  a  gentry  at 
once  manageable  and  practicable — men  in- 
tent less  upon  party  than  personal  objects. 
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consecincntly  avuiliible  to  tlie  jniiiistor,  :il- 
wiiys  iicoossible  by  un  offer  of  dii-oct  :iil- 
Viuitupje.  I  liiive,  witli  all  tliis,  so  thrown 
a  Whi<^  li^-ht  over  the  rising  ])ro,s])crity  of 
the  counti-y,  that  it  might  seom  the  result 
of  your  wise  rule  that  stimulated  men  to 
the  higher  civilization  they  liave  attained 
to,  and  that  a  more  forbearing  charity 
and  a  more  liberal  spirit  went  liand  in  hand 
with  improved  agriculture  and  higher 
farming.  To  identify  a  party  with  the 
great  march  of  this  prosperity — to  Tiiake  of 
your  policy  a  cause  of  these  noble  results, 
was  the  grand  conception  which,  for  a 
(juarter  of  a  century,  I  have  carried  out. 
When  Mr.  O'CJonnell  kept  your  predeces- 
sors in  power,  his  price  was  the  bit-by-bit 
surrender  of  what  in  your  hearts  you  be- 
lieved to  be  bulwarks  of  the  constitution. 
In  return  for  my  support  what  have  I  got? 
Some  patronage — be  it  so — for  my  own  de- 
pendents and  followers,  no  doubt  !  Show 
me  one  man  of  my  name,  one  man  of  my 
convictions,  holding  place  under  the 
crown.  Kg,  my  lord,  my  power  to  serve 
your  party  was  based  on  this  sure  founda- 
tion, that  I  was  open  to  no  imputation  ;  I 
was  the  distributor  of  your  patronage  to 
the  men  best  worthy  to  receive  it — no 
more." 

'-  Four  o'clock,  Dunn  ;  time's  up,"  said 
his  lordship.  "I  must  go  down  to  the 
House. '^ 

■^'I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  your  lord- 
ship with  so  ungracious  a  theme." 

'*'  Well,  1  do  think  you  might  have 
spared  me  some  of  it.  I  know  well  my  col- 
leagues all  know  your  invaluable  services — 
an  admirable  member  of  the  party,  active 
and  able,  but  not  quite  neglected  either, 
eh,  Dunn  ? — not  entirely  left  in  ob- 
livion?" 

While  ho  spoke,  he  busied  himself  in 
the  search  for  a  paper  amidst  the  heap  of 
those  before  him,  and  could  not  therefore 
notice  the  mortification  so  palpably  ex- 
pressed on  Dunn's  face. 

"I  can't  find  it,"  muttered  he;  ''I 
should  like,  however,  to  show  you  the 
memorandum  itself,  in  which  your  name 
stands  recommended  to  her  majesty  for  a 
baronetcy." 

Dunn's  sudden  start  made  the  speaker 
look  up,  and  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  him 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  deter- 
mined anger  on  his  features. 

"A  baronetcy,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with 
a  slow,  thick  utterance,  'Mias  become  the 
.  recognized  rewai'd  of  a  popular  Avriter,  or 
a  fashionable  physician,  whose  wives  ac- 
quire a  sort  of  Brummagem  rank  in  calling 
themselves  *  My  lady ; '  but  men  like  myself 


— men  who  have  sustained  a  party — men 
who,  wielding  many  arms  of  strength, 
have  devoted  them  all  to  the  one  task  of 
maintaining  in  ])ower  a  certain  administra- 
tion, which,  whatever  thoir  gifts,  assuredly 
did  not  possess  the  art  of  conciliating ' 

''Come,  it  is  a  peerage  you  want?" 
broke  in  his  lordship,  whose  manner  be- 
trayed a  temper  pushed  to  its  last  limits. 

"  If  I  am  to  trust  your  lordship's  tone, 
the  pretension  would  seem  scarcely  credi- 
ble," said  Dunn,  calmly. 

"I  believe  I  can  understand  how  it 
would  a]ipcar  to  others.  I  can,  without 
great  difficulty,  imagine  the  light  in  which 
it  would  be  viewed." 

'*  As  to  that,  my  lord,  any  advancement 
to  a  man  like  me  will  evoke  plenty  of 
animadversion.  I  have  done  too  much  for 
your  party  not  to  have  made  many  enemies. 
The  same  objection  Avould  apply  were  I  to 
accept  the  paltry  acknowledgment  you  so 
graciously  contemplated  for  me,  and  which 
I  warn  you  not  to  offer  me. " 

AVas  it  the  naked  insolence  of  this 
speech,  or  was  it  that  in  uttering  it  the 
]n-oud  pretension  of  the  man  summoned  a 
degi'ee  of  dignity  to  his  manner,  but  cer- 
tainly the  minister  noAv  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  respect  he  had  not  deigned  hither- 
to to  bestow. 

"  You  know  well,  Dunn,"  he  began,  in 
a  tone  of  conciliation,  '*'  that  fitness  for 
the  elevation  is  only  one  of  the  require- 
ments in  such  a  case.  There  are  a  mass 
of  other  considerations  —  the  ostensible 
claims — I  mean  such  as  can  be  avowed  and 
declared  openly — of  the  pretending  party 
— the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
country  at  large — the  merits  he  can  show 
for  some  great  public  recognition.  The 
press,  whatever  be  its  faults  now-a-days, 
has  no  defects  on  the  score  of  frankness, 
and  we  shall  have  the  question  put  in 
twenty  quarters — 'What  brilliant  cam- 
paign has  Mr.  Dunn  concluded?'  'What 
difficult  negotiation  carried  to  successful 
issue?'  'Where  have  been  his  great 
achievements  in  the  law  courts  ? '  To  be 
sure,  it  might  be  said  that  we  honor  the 
industrial  spirit  of  our  country  in  en- 
nobling one  who  has  acquired  a  colossal 
fortune  by  his  own  unaided  abilities,  but 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  have  also 
their  'millionaires.'" 

"Your  lordship's  time  is  far  too  valua- 
ble to  bo  passed  in  such  discussion — even 
mine  might  be  more  profitably  spent  than 
in  listening  to  it.  My  demand  is  now  be» 
fore  you  ;  in  some  three  weeks  hence  it  is 
not  impossible  it  may  await  the  considera- 
tion  of  your  lordship's  successors,     hx  ono 
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word,  if  I  leave  tliis  room  witlionfc  your 
distinct  pledge  on  tiie  subject,  you  will  no 
longer  reckon  me  amongst  the  followers  of 
your  party." 

*'  Half-past  four,  I  protest,"  said  Lord 
Jedburg,  taking  up  iiis  gloves.  "I  sball 
be  too  late  at  the  House.  Let  us  conclude 
this  to-morrow  morning.  Come  down  hero 
at  eleven." 

''Excuse  me,  my  lord.  I  leave  town  to- 
night.    I  am  going  over  to  Ireland." 

"^  Yes,  you  ouglit  to  be  there — I  forgot. 
Well,  you  must  leave  this  affair  in  my 
hands.  I'll  speak  to  Croydon  and  Lock  si  ey 
about  it — both  staunch  friends  of  yours. 
I  can  make  no  pledge,  you  know — no 
actual  promise " 

"Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  said  Dunn, 
rising.  '*'  Let  me,  however,  ask  you  to 
accept  of  ray  excuses  for  Sunday  at  din- 
ner. " 

"  I  regret  much  that  we  are  not  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,"  said  his 
lordship,  with  a  formal  courtesy. 

''  These  appointments,"  said  Dunn,  lay- 
ing down  a  list  he  had  made  on  the  table, 
*'  are,  of  course,  in  your  lordship's  hands." 

"  I  conclude  so,"  was  the  dry  reply,  as 
the  minister  buttoned  liis  coat. 

"  I  wish  your  lordship  a  very  good  morn- 
ing. Good-by,  my  lord."  And  the  words 
had  their  peculiar  utterance. 

''Good-by,  Mr.  Dunn,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, shortly,  and  rang  for  his  carriage. 

Dunn  had  but  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  wdien  he  heard  a  rapid  tread  behind 
him-  "I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Dunn,"  cried 
Bagwell,  the  private  secretary  ;  "'  his  lord- 
ship sent  me  to  overtake  you,  and  say,  that 
the  matter  you  are  desirous  about  shall  be 
done.  His  lordship  also  hopes  you  can 
dine  with  him  on  Sunday." 

"Oh,  very  well  ;  say,  'yes,  with  much 
pleasure.'     Has  his  lordship  gone  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  private  door.  He  was  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  will,  I  fear,  be  late 
after  all." 

"  There's  a  good  thing  to  be  done,  just 
now,  in  potash,  Bagwell,  at  Pesaro.  If 
you  have  a  spare  hundred  or  two,  give  me 
a  call  to-morrow  morning."  And  with  a 
gesture  to  imply  secrecy,  Dunn  moved 
away,  leaving  Bagwell  in  a  dream  of  gold- 
getting. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIL 

THE  COTTAGE  NEAR  SNOWDEN. 

At  an  early  portion  of  this  true  story, 
our    reader    was    incidentally    told    that 


Charles  Conway  had  a  mother,  and  that 
she  lived  in  Wales.  Her  home  was  a  little 
cottage  near  the  village  of  Bedgellert,  a 
neighborhood  wherein  her  ancestors  had 
once  possessed  large  estates,  l)ut  of  which 
not  an  acre  now  acknowledged  her  as 
owner.  Here,  on  a  mere  pittance,  she  had 
lived  for  years  a  life  of  unbroken  solitude. 
The  few  charities  to  the  poor  her  humble 
means  permitted  had  served  to  make  her 
loved  and  respected,  while  her  gentle  man- 
ners and  kind  address  gave  her  that  sort  of 
eminence  which  such  qualities  are  sure  to 
attain  in  remote  and  simj)le  circles. 

All  her  thoughts  in  life,  all  her  wishes 
and  ambitions,  were  centered  in  her  son, 
and  although  it  was  to  the  wild  and  reck- 
less extravcigance  of  his  early  life  that  she 
owed  the  penury  which  now  pressed  her — 
although  but  for  his  wasteful  excesses  she 
had  still  been  in  affluence  and  comfort,  slic 
never  attached  to  him  the  slightest  blame, 
nor  did  her  lips  ever  utter  one  syllable  of 
reproach.  Strong  in  the  conviction  that 
so  long  as  the  wild  excesses  of  youth  stamp 
nothing  of  dishonor  on  the  character,  the 
true  nature  within  has  sustained  no  per- 
manent injury,,  she  waited  patiently  for  the 
time^-when,  this  season  of  self-indulgence 
over,  the  higher  dictates  of  manly  reason 
would  assert  their  influence,  and  that 
Charley,  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  Avould 
come  forth  rather  chastened  and  soljered 
than  stained  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
world. 

If  this  theory  of  hers  has  its  advocates, 
there  are  many — and  wise  jieople,  too — 
wdio  condemn  it,  and  who  deem  those  alone 
safe  who  have  been  carefully  guarded  from 
the  way  of  temptation,  and  have  been  kept 
estranged  from  the  seductions  of  pleasure. 
To  ourselves  the  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  nature  of  the  individual,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  had  far  rather  re- 
pose our  confidence  in  one  who  had  borne 
his  share  in  life's  passages,  gaining  his  ex- 
perience, mayha]),  with  cost,  but  coming 
honorably  through  the  trial,  than  on  him 
who,  standing  apart,  had  but  looked  out 
over  the  troubled  ocean  of  human  passion, 
nor  risked  himself  on  the  sea  of  man's 
temptations. 

The  former  was  Conway's  case:  he  had 
led  a  life  of  boundless  extravagance;  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  cost,  he  had  huinch- 
ed  out  into  every  expensive  pursuit.  What 
we  often  hear  applied  to  others  figura- 
tively, was  strictly  a})plicable  to  him;  he 
never  knew  the  value  of  money;  he  never 
knew  that  anything  one  desired  could  be 
overpaid  for.  The  end  came  a  last.  With 
a  yacht  ready  stored   and  fitted  out  for  a 
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Mediterranean  cruise,  with  three  liorses 
heavily  enga<i(Hl  at  Doncaster,  with  a  shoot- 
ing lodge  filled  with  didtiugnished  com- 
pany in  the  Highlands,  with  negotiations 
all  but  completed  for  the  llooksley  hounds, 
with  speculations  ripe  as  to  whether  the 
duchess  of  this,  or  the  countess  of  that 
liad  secured  him  for  a  daughter  or  a  niece, 
there  came  one  morning  the  startling  in- 
formation from  his  solicitor  that  a  large 
loan  he  had  contemplated  raising  Avas  ren- 
dered im])ossible  by  some  casualty  of  the 
money-market.  Recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  Jews — heavy  liabilities  incurrrcd  at 
^Newmarket  must  be  met  at  once  and  at 
any  cost.  A  week  of  disaster  fell  exactly 
at  this  conjuncture;  he  lost  largely  at  the 
Portland,  largely  on  the  turf ;  a  brother 
officer,  for  whom  he  had  given  surety, 
levanted  immensely  in  debt,  while  a  local 
bank,  in  which  a  considerable  sum  of  his 
was  vested,  failed.  The  men  of  sixty  per 
cent,  saved  him  from  shipwreck,  but  they 
took  the  craft  for  the  salvage,  and  Conway 
was  ruined. 

Amidst  the  papers  which  Conway  had 
sent  to  his  solicitor  as  securities  for  the 
loan,  a  number  of  family  documents  had 
got  mingled,  old  deed  and  titles  to  estates 
of  which  the  young  man  had  not  so  much 
as  heard,  claims  against  property  of  whose 
existence  he  knew  nothing.  When  ques- 
tioned about  them  by  the  man  of  law,  he 
referred  him  coolly  to  his  mother,  saying 
frankly,  "It  was  a  matter  on  which  he  had 
nfever  troubled  his  head."  Mrs.  Conway 
herself  scarcely  knew  more.  She  had 
heard  that  there  was  a  claim  in  the  family 
to  a  peerage;  her  husband  used  to  allude 
to  it  in  his  own  dreamy,  indolent  fashion 
and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  after, 
and  that  was  all. 

Had  the. information  come  to  the  mind 
of  an  active  or  enterprising  man  of  busi- 
ness it  might  have  fared  differently.  The 
solicitor  to  the  family  was,  however,  himself 
a  lethargic,  lazy  sort  of  person,  and  he  sent 
back  the  papers  to  Mrs.  Conway,  stating 
that  he  was  not  sure  "something  might 
not  be  made  of  them;"  that  is,  added  he, 
"  if  he  had  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  to 
expend  upon  searches,  and  knew  where  to 
jn'osecute  them." 

This  was  but  sorry  comfort,  but  it  did  not 
fall  upon  a  heart  high  in  hope  or  strong  in 
expectation.  Mrs.  Conway  had  never  lent 
herself  to  the  impression  that  the  claim  had 
much  foundation,  and  she  heard  the  tidings 
with  calm,  and  all  that  was  remembered  of 
the  whole  transaction  was  when  some  jocu- 
lar allusion  would  be  made  by  Charles  to 
the  time  when  he  should  succeed  to  his  peer- 


age, or  some  as  lighthcarted  jest  of  the  old 
lady  as  to  whether  she  herself  was  to  enjoy 
a  title  or  not.  The  more  stirring  incidents 
of  a  great  campaign  had  latterly,  however, 
so  absorbed  all  the  young  soldier's  interest, 
that  he  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten 
the  oft-recurring  subject  of  joke  between 
them.  Strange  enough  was  it,  yet  that  in 
the  very  letter  which  conveyed  to  his 
mother  an  account  of  his  Tchernaya 
achievement,  a  brief  postscript  had  the 
following  words: 

"  Since  I  have  been  confined  to  hospital, 
a  person  connected  with  the  newspapers,  I 
believe,  has  been  here  to  learn  the  exact 
story  of  my  adventure,  and,  curiously 
enough,  has  been  pumping  me  about  our 
family  history.  Can  it  be  that  'our 
peerage  "  is  looking  up  again  ?  This  last 
saber-cut  on  my  skull  makes  me  rather 
anxious  to  exchange  a  chako  for  a  coronet. 
Can  you  send  me  anything  hopeful  in  this 
direction?" 

It  was  on  an  answer  to  this  letter  the  old 
lady  was  occupied,  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow, as  the  sun  was  just  setting  on  a  calm 
and  mellow  evening  in  late  autumn.  Well 
understanding  the  temperament  .of  hira 
she  addressed,  she  adverted  little  to  the 
danger  of  his  late  achievement,  and  simply 
seemed  to  concur  in  his  own  remark  when 
recounting  it,  that  he  who  has  make  his 
name  notorious  from  folly,  has,  more  than 
others,  the  obligation  to  achieve  a  higher 
and  better  reputation;  and  added,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Charley,  what  I  liked  best  in 
your  feat  was  its  patriotism.  The  sense  of 
rendering  a  good  and  efficient  service  to 
the  cause .  of  your  country  was  a  nobler 
prompting  than  any  desire  for  personal 
distinction."  From  this  she  turned  to  tell 
hira  about  what  she  well  knew  he  loved 
best  to  hear  of — her  home  and  her  daily 
life,  with  its  little  round  of  uneventful 
cares,  the  little  Welsh  pony  "  Crw,"  and 
his  old  spaniel  "Belle,"  and  the  tulips  he 
had  taken  such  pains  about,  and  the  well  ho 
had  sunk  in  the  native  rock.  She  had 
good  tidings,  too,  that  the  railroad — the 
dreadful  railroad — was  not  to  take  the  line 
of  their  happ}"  valley,  but  to  go  off  in  some 
more  ''favored  direction."  Of  the  cottage 
itself  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  re- 
newed lease — a  piece  of  news  well  calcu 
lated  to  delight  him,  "if,"  as  she  said, 
"grand  dreams  of  the  peerage  might  not 
have  impaired  his  relish  for  the  small  hut 
at  the  foot  of  Snowdon."  She  had  just 
reached  so  far  when  a  little  chaise,  drawn 
by  a  mountain  pony,  drew  up  before  the 
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door,  and  a  lady  in  a  sort  of  half  mourning 
dress  got  out  and  rang  the  boll.  As  the 
old  lady  rose  to  admit  her  visitor — for  her 
only  servant  was  at  work  in  the  garden — '- 
she  felt  no  small  astonishment.  She  was 
known  to  none  but  the  ])easaiit  neighbor- 
hood about  her ;  she  had  not  a  single 
ucquaiutance  in  the  country  with  its  gen- 
try; and  although  the  })resent  arrival  came 
with  little  display,  in  her  one  glance  at  the 
figure  of  the  stranger  she  saw  her  to  be 
distinctly  of  a  certain  condition  in  life. 

It  will  conduce  equally  to  brevity  and 
to  the  interests  of  our  story  if  we  give 
what  followed  in  the  words  wherein  Mrs. 
Conway  conveyed  it  to  her  son  : 

*•  Little  I  thought,  my  dear  Charley, 
that  I  should  have  to  cross  this  already 
long  letter — little  suspected  that  its  real 
and  ouly  interest  was  to  have  been  sug- 
gested as  I  drew  to  its  close  ;  and  here,  if 
I  had  the  heart  for  it,  were  the  place  to 
scold  you  for  a  pretty  piece  of  mystifica- 
tion you  once  pi'acticed  upon  me,  when 
you  induced  me  to  offer  the  hospitality  of 
this  poor  cottage  to  an  humble  gentle- 
wowau,  whose  poverty  would  not  deem 
even  my  life  an  existance  of  privation — 
the  sister  of  a  fellow-soldier  you  called  her, 
and  made  me  believe — whose  the  fault  I 
am  not  sure — that  she  was  some  not  very 
young  or  very  attractive  person,  but  one 
whose  claim  lay  in  her  friendless  lot  and 
forlorn  condition.  Say  what  you  will, 
such  was  my  impression,  and  it  could  have 
had  no  other  source  than  your  descrip- 
tion. Yes,  Charley,  my  mind-pictai'e  was 
of  a  thin-faced,  somewhat  sandy-haired 
hidy,  of  some  six  or  eight-and-thirty  years, 
bony,  angular,  and  awkward,  greatly  de- 
pressed, and  naturally  averse  to  intercourse 
with  those  who  had  not  known  her  or  her 
better  fortunes  ;  shall  I  add,  that  I  assis- 
ted my  portrait  by  adding  coarse  hands, 
and  iilled  up  my  anticipation  by  suspecting 
a  very  decided  Irish  brogue.  Of  course 
this  flattering  outline  could  not  have  been 
revealed  in  a  vision,  and  must  have  come 
from  your  hands,  deny  it  whenever  and 
however  you  may  !  And  now  for  the 
reality — the  very  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw, 
since  I  left  off  seeing  pretty  people,  when 
I  was  young  and  had  pretensions  myself  : 
even  then  I  do  not  remember  any  one 
handsomer,  and  with  a  winning  grace  of 
manner  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  her 
beauty.  You  know  me  as  a  very  difficult 
critic  on  the  subject  of  breeding  and 
maintien.  I  feel  that  I  am  so,  even  to  in- 
justice, because  I  look  for  the  reserved 
courtesy  of  one  era  as  well  as  the  easy 
frankness  of  another.     She  has  both  :  and 


she  is  a  court  lady  who  could  adorn  a  cot- 
tage. Of  my  own  atrocious  sketch  there 
was  nothing  about  her.  Stay,  there  was. 
She  had  the  Irish  accent,  but  by  some 
witchery  of  her  own.  I  got  to  like  it — fan- 
cied it  was  musical  and  breathed  of  the 
sweet  South  ;  but  if  I  go  on  with  her  per- 
fections, I  shall  never  come  to  the  im- 
jiortant  question,  for  which  you  care  more 
to  hear  besides,  as  to  how  I  know  all  tliese 
things.  And  now,  to  my  horror,  I  find 
how  little  space  is  left  me  to  tell  you. 
Well,  in  three  words  you  shall  have  it. 
She  has  been  here  to  see  me  on  her  way 
somewhere,  her  visit  being  prompted  by  the 
wish  to  place  in  my  hands  some  very 
curious  and  very  old  family  records,  found 
by  a  singular  accident  in  an  Irish  country 
house.  They  relate  to  the  claim  of  some 
ancestor  of  yours  to  certain  lands  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  right  is  asserted  in  the  name 
of  Baron  Conway,  and  afterwards  the  Lord 
Viscount  Lackington.  I  saw  no  further  ; 
indeed,  except  that  they  all  relate  to  our 
dear  peerage,  they  seem  to  possess  no  very 
peculiar  interest.  If  it  were  not  that  she 
Avould  introduce  your  name,  push  me  with 
interminable  questions  as  to  what  it  was 
you  had  really  done,  what  rewards  you  had 
or  were  about  to  reap,  .where  yon  wliere, 
and,  above  all,  how,  I  should  have  called 
her  visit  the  most  disinterested  jnece  of 
kindness  I  ever  heard  of.  Still  she  showed 
a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  serve  us,  and 
said  that  she  would  be  ready  to  make  ajiy 
delay  in  London  to- communicate  with  our 
lawyer,  and  acquaint  him  fully  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  discovery. 

'"I  unceasingly  entreated  her  to  be  my 
guest,  were  it  only  for  a  few  days.  I 
even  affected  to  believe  that  I  would  send 
for  our  lawyer  to  come  down  and  lenrn  the 
curious  detals  of  the  finding  of  the  papers  ; 
but  she  pleaded  the  absolute  necessity  of 
her  presence  in  London  so  strongly — she 
betrayed,  besides,  something  like  a  deep 
anxiety  for  some  coming  event — that  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  my  attempt,  and  limit 
our  acquaintance  by  the  short  two  hours 
we  had  passed  together, 

^*  It  will  take  some  time,  and  another 
long  letter,  to  tell  you  of  the  many  things 
we  talked  over  ;  for,  our  first  greeting 
over,  we  felt  toward  each  other  like  old 
friends.  At  last  she  arose  to  leave  me, 
and  never  since  the  evening  you  bade  me 
good-by  did  the  same  loneliness  steal  over 
my  heart  as  when  I  saw  her  little  carriage 
drive  away  from  the  door. 

"One  distressing  recollection  alone 
clouds  the  memory  of  our  meeting  ;  _  I 
suffered  her  to  leave  me  Avithout  a  promise 
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to  return.  I  could  not,  Avithout  infring- 
ing delicacy,  have  ])re8,sed  her  more  to  tell 
mo  of  herself  tind  her  plans  for  the  future, 
and  yet  even  now  I  ]-egrct  that,  at  any 
hazard,  I  did  not  risk  tlie  issue.  The  only 
I)ledgc  I  could  obtain  was,  that  she  would 
write  to  me.  I  am  now  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  but  not  of  my  theme,  of  which  you 
shall  hear  more  in  my  next.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  are  not  in  love  with  her,  I  am. 
"Your  affectionate  mother, 

"Marian  Coxway." 

We  have  ourselves  nothing  to  add  to  the 
narrative  of  this  letter,  save  the  remark 
that  Mrs.  Conway  felt  far  more  deeply  than 
she  expressed  the  disappointment  of  not 
being  admitted  toSybelhi's  fall  confidence. 
The  graceful  captivation  of  the  young 
girl's  manner,  heightened  in  interest  by 
her  friendless  and  lone  condition— the 
perilous  path  in  life  that  must  be  trodden 
by  one  so  beautiful  and  unprotected — had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  old  lady's 
heart,  and  she  was  sincere  in  self-reproach 
that  she  had  suffered  her  to  leave  her. 

She  tried  again  and  again,  by  recalling 
all  that  passed  between  them,  to  catch 
some  clue  to  what  Sybella's  future 
pointed  ;  but  so  guardedly  had  the  young 
girl  shrouded  every  detail  of  her  own 
destiny,  that  the  effort  was  in  vain. 
Bybella  had  given  an  address  in  town, 
where  Mrs.  Conway's  lawyer  might  meet 
her  if  necessary,  and  with  a  last  hope  the 
old  lady  had  written  a  note  to  her  to  tliat 
place,  entreating,  as  the  greatest  favor, 
that  she  would  come  down  and  pass  some 
days  with  her  at  the  cottage  ;  but  her 
letter  came  back  to  her  own  hands.  Miss 
Kellett  was  gone. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIIL 

A  SUPPER. 

In  long-measured  sweep  the  waves  flowed 
smoothly  in  upon  the  low  shore  at  Bal- 
doyle  of  a  rich  evening  in  autumn,  as  a 
very  old  man  tottered  feebly  down  to  the 
strand  and  seated  himself  on  a  rock.  Lean- 
ing his  crossed  arms  on  his  stout  stick,  he 
gazed  steadily  and  calmly  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse before  him.  Was  it  that  they  mir- 
rored to  him  the  wider  expanse  of  that 
world  to  which  he  was  so  rapidly  tending  ? 
was  it  in  that  measured  beat  he  recognized 
the  march  of  time,  tlje  long  flow  of  years 
ho  could  count,  and  which  still  swept  on, 
smooth  Init  relentless  ?  or  was  it  that  the 
unbroken  surface  soothed  by  its  very  same- 


ness a  brain  long  wearied  by  its  world  con- 
flict ?  Wliatever  the  cause,  old  Matthow 
Dunn  came  here  evei-y  evening  of  his  life, 
and,  seated  on  the  self-same  spot,  gazed 
wistfully  over  the  sea  before  him. 

Although  his  hair  was  snow-white,  and 
the  Avrinkles  that  furrowed  his  cheeks  be- 
ti'ayed  great  age,  his  eyes  yet  preserved  a 
singular  brightness,  and  in.  their  vivid 
glances  showed  that  the  strong  sjnrit  that 
reigned  within  was  still  unquenced.  The 
look  of  defiance  they  wore  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  man — one  who  accepted  any 
challenge  that  fortune  flung  him,  and, 
whether  victor  or  vanquished,  only  pre- 
pared for  fresh  conflict. 

There  was  none  of  the  weariness  so  often 
observable  in  advanced  age  about  liis  fea- 
tures, nothing  of  that  expression  that 
seems  to  crave  rest  and  peace,  still  as  little 
was  there  anything  of  that  irritable  activity 
which  seems  at  times  to  counterfeit  past 
energy  of  temperament  ;  no,  he  was  calm, 
stern,  and  self-possessed,  the  man  who  had 
fought  his  way  from  boyhood,  and  who 
asked  neither  grace  nor  favor  of  fortune  as 
he  drew  nigh  the  end  of  the  journey  ! 

"I  knew  I'd  find  yon  here,"  said  a 
deep  voice  close  to  his  ear.  "How  are 
you?" 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  the  next 
moment  his  son  was  in  his  arms.  "  Davy, 
my  own  boy — Davy,  I  was  just  thinking  of 
yon;  was  it  Friday  or  Saturday  you  said 
you'd  come." 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  been  here 
Saturday,  father,  but  Lord  Jedburg  made  a 
point  of  my  dining  with  him  yesterday  ; 
and  it  was  a  great  occasion — three  cabinet 
ministers  present,  a  new  govei'nor-general 
of  India,  too — I  felt  it  was  better  to  re- 
main." 

"Right,  Davy — always  right — tliem's 
the  men  to  keep  company  with  ! " 

'•'  And  how  are  you,  sir?  are  you  hale, 
and  stout  and  hearty  as  ever?"  said  Dunn, 
as  he  threw  his  head  back,  the  better  to 
look  at  the  old  man. 

"  As  you  see  me,  boy ;  a  little  shaky 
about  the  knees,  somewhat  tardy  about 
getting  up  of  a  morning,  but  once  launch- 
ed, the  old  craft  can  keep  her  timbers  to- 
getlier.  But  tell  me  the  news,  lad — tell 
me  the  news,  and  never  mind  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  last  week  was  a  very  threaten- 
ing one  for  us.  No  money  to  be  had  on 
any  terms,  discounts  all  suspended,  shares 
falling  everywhere,  good  houses  crashing 
on  all  sides,,  nothing  but  disasters  with 
every  post,  but  we've  worked  through  it, 
sir.  Glumthal  behaved  well,  though  at  the 
very  last  minute;  and  Lord  Glengariff,  too. 
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(lL-po.«itc(l  all  his  tittlo-deeds  at  Tlam- 
bi-idgxvs  for  a  loiui  of  thirty-six  thousand; 
and  thou,  as  Dowjiing  street  also  stood  to 
ns,  wo  weathered  the  gale,  but  it  was  close 
work,  father — so  close  that  at  one  moinent 
I  telegraphed  to  /jivcrpool  to  secure  a 
berth  in  the  Arctic.^'' 

A  sudden  start  from  the  old  man  stopped 
him,  but  ho  quickly  resumed :  "Don't  be 
alarmed,  sir;  my  message  excited  no  sus- 
picion, for  I  sent  a  fellow  to  New  York  by 
the  packet,  and  now  all  is  clear  again,  and 
we  have  good  weatlicr  before  us." 

"  The  shares  fell  mighty  low  in  the 
Allotment,  Davy  ;  how  was  that?" 

^'  Partly  from  the-  cause  T  have  men- 
tioned, f:ither,  the  tiglitncss  in  the  money 
market ;  partly  that  I  suspect  we  had  an 
enemy  in  the  camp,  that  daughter  of  Kel- 
lett's " 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  didn't  I  warn  you 
about  her?  didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the 
brood  of  the  serpent  that  stung  us  first  ?  " 
cried  out  the  old  man,  with  a  wild  energy; 
'*and  with  all  that  you  would  put  her 
there  with  the  lord  and  his  family,  where 
she'd  know  all  that  was  doing,  see  the  let- 
teivs,  and,  maybe,  write  the  answers  to 
them!  Where  was  the  sense  and  prudence 
of  that,  Davy?" 

"  She  was  an  enthusiast,  father,  and  I 
hoped  that  she'd  h.ave  bten  content  to 
revel  in  that  realm,  but  I  was  mistaken." 

There  was  a  tone  of  dejection  in  the  way 
he  spoke  the  last  words  that  made  the  old 
man  fix  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  him.-  "  Well, 
Davy,  go  on,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  sir,"  said  he,  in 
the  same  sad  voice.  "The  earl  has  dis- 
missed her,  and  she  has  gone  away." 

"That's  right,  that's  right — better  late 
than  never.  Neither  luck  nor  grace  could 
come  of  Paul  Kellett's  stock.  I  hope  that's 
the  last  we'll  .hear  of  them;  and  no\v,Dav3% 
how  is  the  great  world  doing?  How  is  the 
queen?  " 

Dunn  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  as 
lie  answered  this  question,  asked  <is  it  was 
in  real  and  earnest  anxiety  :  and  for  some 
time  the  old  man  continued  to  press  him 
with  eager  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of 
various  newspaper  reports  about  royal  mar- 
riages and  illustrious  visitors,  of  which  it 
was  strange  how  he  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion. 

"  You  have  not  asked  me  about  myself, 
father,"  said  Dunn  at  last,  "and  I  think 
my  fortunes  might  have  had  the  first  place 
in  your  interest." 

"  Sure  you  told  mo  this  minute  that  you 
didn't  see  the  queen,"  said  the  old  man, 
peevishly. 


"Very  true,  sir,  I  did  not,  but  T  saw  her 
minister.  1  placed  before  him  the  services 
I  had  done  his  party,  my  long  sacrifices  of 
time,  labor,  and  money  in  their  cause  ;  I 
showed  him  that  I  was  a  man  who  had 
established  the  strongest  claim  upon  the 
government." 

"  And  wouldn't  be  refused — wouldn't  be 
denied,  eh,  Davy?" 

"Just  so,  sir.  I  intimated  that  also,  so 
far  as  it  was  prudent  to  do  so." 

"  The  stronger  the  better,  Davy;  w'eak 
words  show  a  faint  heart.  'Tis  knovving 
the  cost  of  your  enmity  will  make  men 
your  friends." 

"'  I  believe,  sir,  that  in  such  dealings  my 
dwn  tact  is  my  safest  guide.  It  is  not  to- 
day or  yesterday  that  1  have  made  acquaint- 
aiu:e  with  men  of  this  order.  For  up- 
wards of  two-and-twenty  years  I  have 
treated  ministers  as  my  equals." 

The  old  man  heard  this  proud  speech 
with  an  expression  of  almost  ecstasy  on  his 
features,  and  grasped  his  son's  hand  in  a 
delight  too  great  for  words". 

"  Ay,  father,  I  have  made  our  name  a 
cognate  number  in  this  kingdom's  arith- 
metic. Men  talk  of  Davenport  Dunn  as 
!  one  recognized  in  the  land." 

"  'Tis^  true  ;  'tis  true  as  the  Bible  !  " 
muttered  the  old  man.  • 

"  And  what  is  more,"  continued  the 
other,  w^arming  with  Ijis  theme,  wliat  I 
have  done  I  have  done  for  all  time.  I 
have  laid  the  foundations  deep  that  the 
edifice  might  endure.  A  man  of  inferior 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
wealth,  and  the  enjoyments  it  secures  ;  he 
might  have  held  a  seat  in  Parliament,  sat 
on  the  benches  beside  the  minister,  may- 
hap, may  have  held  some  lordship  of  this 
or  under-secretaryship  of  that,  selling  his 
influence  ere  it  matured,  as  poor  farmers 
sell  their  crops  standing — but  I  preferred 
the  patient  path.  I  made  a  waiting  race 
of  it,  father,  and  see  what  the  prize  is  to 
be.  Your  son  is  to  be  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain!" 

The  old  man's  mouth  opened  wide,  and 
his  eyes  glared  with  an  almost  unnatural 
brightness,  as,  catching  his  son  with  both 
arms,  he  tried  to  embrace  him. 

'^ There,,  dear  father — there!"  said 
Dunn,  calmly  ;  "you  must  not  over-excite 
yourself." 

"It's  too  much,  Davy — it's  too  much; 
I'll  never  live  to  see  it." 

"That  you  will,  sir — for  a  time,  indeed, 
I  was  half  dispo,sed  to  stipulate  that  the 
title  should  be  conferred  upon  yourself. 
It  would  have  thus  acquired  another 
generation  in  date,  but  I  remembered  how 
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in(lis])oscd  you  miolit  rtcl  to  nil  tiic  worry 
and  care  the  mere  forms  of  assuming  it 
might  cost  you.     You  would  not  like   to 

leave  this  old  spot,  besides " 

"No,  on  no  account,"  said  the  old  man, 
pensively. 

"  And  then  I  thought  tluit  your  gi'cat 
pride,  after  all,  would  be  to  hear  of  me, 
your  own  Davy,  as  Lord  Castlcdunn.''  [ 

"I  thougiit  it  would  be  plain  Dunn — 
Lord  Dunn,"  said  the  old  man,  quickly. 

"  If  the  name  admitted  of  it,  I'd  have 
preferred  it  so." 

"  And  what  is  there  against  the 
name  ?"  asked  he,  angrily. 

**  Nothing,  father  ;  none  have  ever  pir- 
sumed  to  say  a  word  against  it.  In  talk- 
ing the  nnitter  over,  however,  Avith  some 
members  of  the  cabinet,  one  or  two  sug- 
gested Dunuscourt,  but  the  majority  in- 
clined to  Castlcdunn." 

"And  what  did  your  lordship  say?" 
asked  the  old  man,  with  a  gleeful  cackle. 
"  Oh,  Davy  !  .1  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  that  I'd  call  you  by  any  name 
I'd  love  so  well  as  that  you  bore  when  a 
child  ;  but  see,  now,  it  makes  my  old  eyes 
run  over  to  speak  to  you  as  ^my'  lord.'" 

"It  is  a  fair  and  honest  pride,  father," 
said  Dunn,  caressingly.  "  We  stormed 
the  breach  ourselves,  with  none  to  help, 
none  to  cheer  us  on." 

"  Oh,  Davy,  but  it  docs  me  good  to  call 
you  'my  lord.' " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  are  only  anticipating  a 
week  or  two.  Parliament  will  assemble 
after  the  elections,  and  then  be  prorogued  ; 
immediately  afterward  there  will  be  four 
elevations  to  the  peerage— mine  one  of 
them." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  mumbled  the  old  man, 
submissively. 

"But  this  is  not  all,  father;  the  same 
week  that  sees  me  gazetted  a  peer  will  an- 
nounce my  marriage  with  an  earl's  dauo-h- 
ter." 

"  Davy,  Davy,  this  luck  is  coming  too 
quick  !  Take  care,  my  son,  that  there's 
no  pit  before  you." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  sir,  and  so 
does  the  Lady  Augusta  Arden.  You  re- 
member the  Earl  of  Glengariff's  name  ?  " 

"  Where  you  were  once  a  tutor,  is  it  ?  " 

*•  The  same,  sir." 

"  It  was  they  that  used  to  be  so  cruel  to 
you,  D^vy,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"I  was  a  foolish  boy,  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  its  ways  at  the  time.  I  fancied 
fifty  things  to  mean  offence  which  never 
were  intended  to  wound  me." 

"Ay,  they  made  you  eat  in  the  servants' 
hall,  I  think." 


"Never,  sir — Jiever  ;  they  placed  me  at 
a  side-table  once  or  twice  when  pressed  for 
room." 

"  Well,  it  Avas  the  room  you  had  some- 
where in  a  hayloft,  eh  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.     Your  mem- 
ory is  all  astray.     My  chamber  was;snuill — 
had  not  much  aecom mo- 
was     well    and    suitably 


for  the  cottage 
datiou — but  I 
lodged." 

'•  Well,  what 


was  it  they  did  ?"  mut- 
tered ho  to  himself.  "I  know  it  was 
something  that  made  you  cry  the  whole 
night  after  you  came  home." 

"Father,  father  !  these  are  unprofitable 
memories,"  said  Dunn,  sternly.  "  Were 
one  to  treasure  up  the  score  of  all  the  petty 
slights  he  may  have  received  in  life,  so 
that  in  some  day  of  power  he  might  acquit 
the  debt,  success  would  be  anything  but 
desirable." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Davy.  I 
never  foi'got  an  injury." 

"  I  am  more  charitable,  sir,"  said  Dunn,, 
calmly. 

"No,  you're  not,  Davy — no,  you're 
not,"  replied  the  old  man,  eagerly,  "but 
you  think  it's  wiser  to  be  never-minding; 
and  so  it  Avould,  boy,  if  the  man  that  in- 
jured you  Avas  to  forget  it  too.  Ah,  Davy, 
that's  the  rub.  But  he  won't  ;  he'll  re- 
member to  his  dying  day  that  there's  a 
score  betAveen  you." 

"  I  tell  you,  father,  that  these  maxims 
do  not  apply  to  persons  of  condition,  all 
Avhose  instincts  and  modes  of  thought  are 
unlike  those  of  the  inferior  classes." 

'"'  They  are  men  and  Avomen,  Davy — they 
are  men  and  Avomen." 

Dunn  arose  impatiently,  observing  that 
the  night  was  groAving  chilly,  and  it  were 
better  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  I  mean  to  sup  with  you,"  said  he,  gaily, 
"'  if  you  have  anything  to  give  me." 

"A  rasher  and  eggs,  and  a  bladebone  of 
cold  mutton,  is  all  I  have,"  muttered  the 
old  man,  gloomily.  "  I  Avould  not  let  them 
buy  a  chicken  this  Aveek,  Avhen  I  saw  the 
shares  falling.  Give  me  your  arm,  Davy, 
I've  a  slight  Aveakness  in  the  knees  ;  it 
alAvays  took  me  at  this  season  since  I  Avas  a 
boy."  And  mumbling  hoAV  strange  it  was 
that  one  did  not  throw  off  childish  ail- 
ments as  one  grew  older,  he  crept  sloM'ly 
along  toward  the  house. 

As  they  entered  the  kitchen,  Dunn  re- 
marked Avith  astonishment  how  little  there 
remained  of  the  abundance  and  plenty 
Avhich  had  so  characterized  it  of  old.  No 
hams,  no  flitches  hung  from  the  rafters; 
no  sturdy  barrels  of  butter  stood  against 
the  walls  ;  the  chicken-coop  was  empty ; 
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and  even  to  the  good  fire  that  graced  the 
hearth  there  was  a  cliange,  for  a  few  luilf- 
soddea  turf-sods  were  all  that  lingered  in 
the  plaue.  Several  baskets  and  hampers, 
carefully  corded  and  sealed*,  were  ranged 
beside  the  dresser,  in  which  Dunn  recog- 
nized presents  of  wine,  choice  cordials  and 
liquors,  that  he  had  himself  addressed  to 
the  old  man. 

•' Wh}^  father,  how  is  this  ?*'  asked  he, 
half  angrily.  "I  had  hoped  for  better 
treatment  at  your  hands.  You  have  ap- 
parently not  so  mucli  as  tasted  any  of  the 
things  I  sent  you." 

"  There  they  are,  indeed,  Davy,  just  as 
they  came  for  'Matthew  Dunn,  Esq.,  with 
care,'  written  on  them,  and  not  a  string 
cut !  " 

"And  why  should  this  be  so,  sir,  may  I 
aslv?" 

''Well,  the  truth  is,  Davy,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh,  "I  often  longed  to  open  them, 
and  uncork  a  bottle  of  ale  or  bi'andy,  or, 
maybe,  sherry,  and  sore  tempted  I  felt  to 
do  it  when  I  was  drinking  my  buttermilk 
of  a  night,  but  then  I'd  say  to  myself, 
'  Ain't  you  well  and  hearty  ?  keep  cordials 
for  the  time  when  you  are  old,  and  feeble, 
and  need  support ;  don't  be  giving  your- 
self bad  habits,  that  maybe  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence  you'll  be  sorry  for.' 
There's  the  reason,  now,  and  I  see  by  your 
face  you  don't  agree  with  me." 

Dunn  made  no  answer,  but  taking  up 'a 
knife  he  speedily  cut  the  cordage  of  a  large 
hamper,  and  as  speedily  covered  a  table 
with  a  variety  of  bottles. 

'^'  AVe'll  drink  this  to  the  queen's  health, 
father,"  said  he,  holding  up  a  flask  of  rare 
hock  ;  "and  this  to  the  'House  of  Lords,' 
for  which  estimable  body  1  mean  to  return 
thanks  ;  and  then,  father,  I'll  give  '  Pros- 
perity to  the  landed  interest  and  the  gentry 
of  Ireland,'  for  which  you  shall  speak." 

Dunn  went  gaily  along  in  this  jesting 
fashion  while  he  emptied  the  hamper  of 
its  contents,  displaying  along  the  dresser  a 
goodly  line  of  bottles,  whose  shape  and 
corkage  guaranteed  their  excellence.  Mean- 
while, an  old  servant  woman  had  i>repared 
the  table,  and  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
materials  of  the  meal. 

*'If  I  only  thought  we  Avere  going  to 
have  a  feast,  Davy,  I'd  have  made  her  light 
a  fire  in  the  parlor,"  said  the  old  man, 
apologetically. 

"  We're  better  here,  sir  ;  it's  cosier  and 
homelier,  and  I  know  you  think  so.  Keep 
your  own  corner,  father,  and  I'll  sit  here." 

With  appetites  sharpened  by  the  sea  air 
ana  a  long  fast,  they  seated  themselves  at 
table  and  eat  heartily.     If  their  eyes  met. 


a  smile  of  pleasant  recognition  was  ex- 
changed ;  for  while  the  old  mnn  gazed 
almost  rapturously  on  his  illustrious  son, 
Dunn  bent  a  look  of  scarcely  inferior  ad- 
miration on  that  patriarchal  face,  whereon 
time  seemed  but  to  mellow  the  traits  that 
marked  its  wisdom. 

"And  what  name  do  they  give  this, 
Davy?"  said  he,  as  he  held  u]>  his  glass 
to  the  light. 

"  Bui-gundy,  father — tlie  king  of  wines. 
The  wine-merchant  names  this  Chamber- 
tin,  which  was  the  favorite  drinking  of  the 
great  Napoleon." 

"I  wonder  at  that,  now,"  said  the  old 
man,  sententiously. 

"Wonder  at  it!  And  why  so,  father? 
— is  it  not  admirable  wine  ?" 

"  Its  just  for  that  reason,  Davy  ;  every 
sup  I  swallow  sets  me  a-dreamingof  won- 
derful notions — things  I  know  the  next 
minute  is  quite  impossible — but  I  feel 
when  the  wine  is  on  my  lips  as  if  they 
were  all  easy  and  practicable." 

"'  After  all,  father,  just  remember  that 
you  cannot  imagine  anything  one-half  so 
strange  as  the  change  in  our  own  actual 
condition.  There  you  sit,  with  your  own 
clear  head,  to  remind  you  of  when  and  how 
you  began  life,  and  here  am  I  ! — for  I  am, 
as  sure  as  if  I  held  my  patent'  in  my 
hand — the  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Castle- 
dun  n." 

*'  To  your  lordship's  good  health  and 
long  life,"  said  the  old  man,  fervently. 

"  And  now  to  a  worthier  toast,  father — 
Lady  Castledunn  that  is  to  be." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Lady  Castledunn, 
whoever  she  is.'' 

"I  said,  'that  is  to  be,' father  ;  audi 
have  given  you  her  name — the  Lady 
Augusta  Arden." 

"  I  never  heard  of  her,"  muttered  the 
old  man,  dreamily. 

"  An  earl's  daughter,  sir  ;  the  ninth 
Earl  of  Glengariif,  said  Dunn,  pompously. 

"  What's  her  fortune,  Davy  ?  She 
ought  to  bring  you  a  good  fortune." 

"Say,  rather,  sir,  it  is  I  that  should 
nuike  a  s})lcndid  settlement— so  proud  a 
connection  should  meet  its  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment." 

"I  understand  little  about  them  things, 
Davy  ;  but  there's  one  thing  I  do  know, 
there  never  was  the  woman  born  I'd  make 
independent  of  me  if  she  was  my  wife.  It 
isn't  in  nature,  and  it  isn't  in  reason." 

"  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  with  your 
principles  you'  would  not  marry  into  the 
peerage." 

"Maybe  I'd  find  one  would  suit  me  as 
well  elsewhere." 
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"  Tlnit  is  very  possible,  sir,"  was  the  dry 
reply. 

•'Atul  if  she  cost  less,  maybe  she'd  wear 
as  well,"  said  the  old  man,  peevishly  ; 
*' but  I  su])pose  your  lordslii])  knows  best 
what  suits  your  lordship's  station." 

''That  also  is  possible,  sir,"  said  Dunn, 
coldly. 

The  old  man's  brow  darkened,  he  pushed 
his  glass  from  him,  and  looked  offended 
and  displeased. 

Dunn  quickly  saw  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  him,  and  cutting  the  wire  of  a 
champagne  flask  he  filled  out  a  foaming 
tumbler  of  the  generous  wine,  saying, 
''Drink  this  to  your  own  good  health, 
father — to  the  man  Avhose  wise  teachings 
and  prudent  maxims  have  made  his  son  a 
foremost  figure  in  the  age,  and  who  has  no 
higher  pride  than  to  own  where  he  got  his 
earliest  lessons." 

"  Is  it  true,  Davy — are  them  words 
true  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  trembling  with 
eagerness. 

'•As  true  as  that  I  sit  here."  And 
Dunn  drained  his  glass  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  man,  partly  wearied  by  the  late 
sitting,  partly  confused  by  all  the  strange 
tidings  he  had  heard,  dropped  his  head 
iipou  liis  chest  and  breathed  heavily,  mut- 
tering indistinctly,  a  few  broken  and  in- 
coherent words.  Lost  in  his  own  reveries, 
Dunn  had  not  noticed  this  drowsy  stupor, 
when  suddenl}^  the  old  man  said  : 

"  Davy — are. you  here,  Dav}'-  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,  here  beside  you." 

"What  a  wonderful  dream  I  had, 
Davy,"  he  continued;  "I  dreamed  you 
were  made  a  lord,  and  that  the  Queen  sent 
for  you,  and  I  was  looking  everywhere,  up 
and  down,  for  the  fine  cloak  with  the  er- 
mine all  over  it  that  you  had  to  wear  before 
her  majesty  ;  sorra  a  one  of  me  could  find 
it  at  all ;  at  last  1  jout  my  hand  on  it,  and 
was  going  to  put  it  on  your  shoulders, 
when  what  should  it  turn  out  but  a 
shroud  ! — ay,  a  shroud  !  " 

'•'  You  are  tired,  father  ;  these  late  hours 
are  bad  for  you.  Finish  that  glass  of  wine, 
and  I'll  say  good  night," 

"  I  wonder  what  sign  a  shroud  is, 
Davy  ?"  mumbled  the  old  man,  pertina- 
ciously adhering  to  the  dream.  "  A  coffin, 
they  say,  is  a  wedding.'' 

"  It  is  not  a  vigorous  mind  like  yours, 
father,  that  lends  faith  to  such  miserable 
superstitions." 

"  That  is  just  what  they  are  not. 
Dreams  is  dreams,  Davy." 

"Just  so,  sir  ;  and,  being  dreams,  have 
neither  meaning  nor  consistency." 

"  How  do  vou  know  that  more  than  me  ? 


Who  told  you  they  were  miserable  super- 
stitions ?  1  call  tliem  warnings— warnings 
that  come  out  of  our  own  hearts  ;  and 
they  come  to  jis  in  our  sleep  just  because 
that's  the  time  our  minds  are  not  full  of 
cares  and  troubles,  but  is  just  taking  up 
whatever  chances  to  cross  them.  What 
made  Luke  Davis  dream  of  a  paycock's 
feather  the  night  his  son  was  lost  at  sea? 
Answer  me  that  if  you  can." 

"These  are  unprofitable  themes,  father  ; 
we  only  jjuzzle  ourselves  when  we  discus- 
them.  Difficult  as  they  are  to  believe, 
they  are  still  harder  to  explain." 

"I  don't  want  to  explain  them,"  said 
the  old  man,  sternly,  for  he  deemed  that 
the  very  thought  of  such  inquiry  had  in  it 
something  presumptuous. 

"  Well,  father, "  said  Dunn,  rising,  "  I  sin- 
cerely trust  you  will  sleep  soundly  now, 
and  be  disturbed  by  none  of  these  fancies. 
I  must  hasten  away.  I  leave  for  Belfast 
by  the  early  train,  and  have  a  mass  of  let- 
ters to  answer  before  that." 

"  When  am  I  to  see  you  again,  Davy?" 
asked  the  old  man,  eagerly. 

Very  soon,  I  hope,  sir;  as  soon  as  I  can, 
of  that  you  may  be  certain,"  said  he,  cor- 
dially. 

"Let  it  be  soon,  then,  Davy,  for  the 
meeting  does  me  good.  I  feel  to-night  ten 
years  younger  than  before  you  came,  and 
it  isn't  the  wine  either,  'tis  the  sight  of 
your  face  and  the  touch  of  your  hand.  Good 
night,  and  my  blessing  be  with  you!" 
And  a  tear  coursed  down  his  seared  cheek 
as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXIV. 


It  was  past  midnight  when  Davenport 
Dunn  reached  his  own  house.  His  return 
was  unexpected,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  gained  admission.  The  delay,  however, 
did  not  excite  his  impatience;  his  head 
was  so  deeply  occupied  with  cares  and 
thoughts  for  the  future,  that  he  Avas 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  time  he  had  been 
kept  waiting. 

Mr.  Clowes,  hurriedly  summoned  from 
his  bed,  came  up  full  of  apologies  and 
excuses. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  till  to-morrow, 
sir,  by  the  late  packet,"  said  he,  in  some 
confusion.  Dunn  made  no  answer,  and 
the  other  went  on  :  "Mr.  Hankes,  too, 
thought  it  not  improbable  you  would  not 
be  here  before  Wednesday." 

"  When  was  he  here  ?  " 
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*'  To-day,  sir;  ho  left  that  oak  box  here 
this  morning-,  and  those  letters,  sir." 

While  Dunn  carelessly  turned  over  the 
superscriptions,  among  which  he  found 
none  to  interest  him,  Clowes  rcpeatodly 
pressed  his  master  to  take  some  sup])or, 
or  at  least  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  di-y 
slierry. 

"Send  for  Mr.  ILuikes,"  said  Dunn,  at 
last,  not  condescending  to  notice  the  en- 
treaties of  his  butler.  *'  Let  him  wait  for 
me  here  when  he  comes."  And  so  saying, 
he  took  a  candle  and  passed  up-stairs. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  master's  temper  to  obtrude  unseason- 
ably upon  him,  so  that  he  glided  noise- 
lessly away  till  such  time  as  he  might  be 
wanted. 

When  Dunn  entered  the  drawing-room, 
he  lighted  tlie  candles  of  the  candelabra 
over  tlie  (chimney  and  some  of  those  which 
occupied  the  branches  along  the  walls,  and 
then,  turning  the  key  in  the  door,  sat 
down  to  contemplate  the  new  and  splendid 
decorations  of  the  apartment. 

The  task  had  been  confided  to  skillful 
hands,  and  no  more  attempted  than  rooms 
of  moderate  size  and  recent  architecture 
permitted.  The  walls,  of  a  very  pale 
green,  displayed  to  advantage  a  few  choice 
pictures — Italian  scenes  by  Turner,  a  Cuyp 
or  two,  and  a  Mieris — all  of  them  of  a 
kind  to  interest  those  who  had  no  connois- 
seurship  to  be  gratified.  A  clever  statuette 
of  the  French  Emperor,  a  present 
graciously  bestowed  by  himself,  stood  on  a 
console  of  malachite,  and  two  busts  of 
whig  statesmen  occupied  brackets  at  either 
side  of  a  vast  mirror.  Except  these,  there 
was  little  ornament,  and  the  furniture 
seemed  rather  selected  for  the  indulgence 
of  ease  and  comfort  than  for  show  or  dis- 
play. A  few  bronzes,  some  curious  carv- 
ings in  ivor}^,  an  enamelled  miniature,  and 
some  illuminated  missals  were  scattered 
about  amongst  illustrated  books  and 
aquarelles,  but  in  no  great  profusion  ;  nor 
was  there  that  indiscriminate  litter  which 
too  frequentl}'  imparts  to  the  salon  the 
character  of  a  curiosity-shop.  The  rooms, 
in  short,  were  eminently  habitable. 

Over  the  chimney  in  the  back  draAving- 
roorn  was  a  clever  sketch,  by  Thorburn,  of 
Lady  Augusta  Arden.  She  was  in  a  rid- 
ing-habit, and  standing  with  one  hand  on 
the  mane  of  an  Arab  pony — a  beautiful 
creature  presented  to  her  by  Dunn.  While 
he  stood  admiring  the  admira1)le  likeness, 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  strange 
traits  of  that  thoughtfulness  which  had 
supplied  the  picture — for  it  was  all  Sybella 
Kellett's  doings,  every  detail  of  the  decora- 


tions, the  color  of  the  walls,  the  paintings, 
even  to  the  places  they  occupied,  had  all 
been  sup()lied  by  her — Dunn  started,  and  a 
sudden  sickness  crept  over  iiim.  On  a 
little  table  beside  the  fireplace  stood  a 
small  gold  salver,  carved  by  Cellini,  and 
which  served  to  hold  a  few  objects,  su(;h  as 
coins,  and  rings,  and  antirpic  gems.  What 
could  it  be,  then,  amidst  these  century-ohl 
relics,  which  now  overcame  and  so  un- 
manned him  that  he  actually  grew  i)ale  a.s 
death,  and  sank  at  last,  trcmiding,  into  a 
seat,  cold  pei'spiration  on  his  face,  and  liirf 
very  lips  livid  ?  . 

Mixed  uj)  amid  the  articles  of  vertu  on 
that  salver  was  an  old-fashioned  penknife 
with  a  massive  handle  of  blood-stone,  to 
which  a  slip  of  paper  was  attached,  con- 
taining two  or  three  words  in  Miss  Kellett's 
hand.  Now  the  sight  of  this  article  in 
that  place  so  overcame  Dunn  that  it  wa.s 
some  minutes  ere  he  could  reach  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  knife.  When  giving  to 
Miss  Kellett  the  charge  of  several  rare 
and  valuable  objects,  he  had  entrusted  iier 
with  keys  to  certain  drawers,  leaving  to 
her  own  judgment  the  task  of  selection. 
He  had  totally  forgotten  that  this  knife 
was  amongst  these,  but  even  had  he  re- 
membered the  circumstance,  it  would  not 
have  caused  alarm,  naturally  supposing 
how  little  worthy  of  notice  such  an  object 
wonld  seem  amidst  others  of  price  and 
rarity.  And  yet  there  it  was,  and,  by  the 
slip  of  paper  fastened  to  it,  attesting  a 
special  notice. 

With  an  effort  almost  convulsive  he  had 
last  seized  the  knife,  and  read  the  words. 
They  were  simply  these  :  "  A  penknife, 
of  which  ls\\\  Dunn  can  probably  supply 
the  history."  He  dropped  it  as  he  read, 
and  lay  back,  with  a  sense  of  fainting  sick- 
ness. 

The  men  of  action  and  energy  can  face 
the  positive  present  perils  of  fife  vrith  a 
far  bolder  heart  than  they  can  summon  to 
confront  the  terrors  of  conscience-stricken 
imagination.  In  the  one  case,  danger  as- 
sumes a  shape  and  a  limit ;  in  the  other,  it 
looms  out  of  distance,  vast,  boundless,  aucf 
full  of  mystery.  She  knew,  then,  tho 
story  of  his  boyish  shame  ;  she  had  held 
the  tale  secretly  in  her  heart  through  all 
their  intercourse,  reading  his  nature,  may- 
hap, through  the  clue  of  that  incident,  and 
tracing  out  his  path  in  life  by  the  light  it 
afforded ;  doubtless,  too,  she  knew  of  his 
last  scene  with  her  father — that  terrible  in- 
terview, wherein  the  dying  man  uttered  a 
prediction  that  was  almost  a  curse  ;  she 
had  treasured  np  these  memories,  and  ac- 
cepted his  aid  with  seeming  frankness,  and 
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yet,  ;ill  the  while  that  she  played  the  f,n'atc- 
"fiil,  trusting  dependent,  slio  h;ul  been 
slowly  ))ursuing  a  vengeance.  If  Paul 
Kollett  had  confidod  to  her  the  story  of 
this  childish  transgression,  he  had  doubt- 
less revealed  to  her  how  heavily  it  had 
been  avenged — how,  with  a  persistent,  per- 
secuting hate,  Dunn  had  tracked  him, 
through  dilTicnlty  and  debt,  to  utter  ruin. 
She  had  therefore  read  him  in  his  real 
character,  and  had  devoted  herself  to  a  re- 
venge deeper  than  his  own.  Ay,  he  was 
countermined  I" 

Such  was  the  turn  of  his  thoughts,  as 
he  sat  there  wiping  the  cold  sweat  that 
broke  from  his  forehead,  and  cursing  the 
blindness  that  had  so  long  deceived  him  ; 
and  he,  vv^hose  deep  craft  had  carried  him 
triumphant  through  all  the  hardest  trials 
of  the  world,  the  man  who  had  encountered 
the  most  subtle  intellects,  the  great  adven- 
turer in  a  whole  ocean  of  schemes,  was  to 
be  the  dupe  and  sport  of  a  girl  ! 

And  now,  amid  his  self-accusings,  there 
rose  u])  that  strange  attempt  at  compromise 
the  baffled  heart  so  often  clings  to,  that  he 
had,  at  times,  half-suspected  this  deep  and 
secret  treachery — that  she  had  not  been 
either  so  secret  or  so  crafty  as  she  fancied 
herself.  "If  my  mind,"  so  reasoned  he, 
*Miad  not  been  charged  with  far  weightier 
themes,  I  should  have  detected  her  at  once; 
all  her  pretended  gratitude,  all  her  assumed 
thankfulness,  had  never  deceived  me  ;  her 
insignificance  was  her  safeguard.  And  yet 
withal,  I  sometimes  felt,  she  is  too  deeply 
in  our  confidence— she  sees  too  much  of 
the  secret  machinery  of  our  plans.  While 
I  exulted  over  the  ignoble  dependence  she 
was  doomed  to — while  I  saw,  with  a  savage 
joy,  how  our  lots  in  life  were  reversed,  was 
I  self-deceived  ?" 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  idea  of  a 
game  in  which  he  had  been  defeated,  that 
he  went  over  in  his  mind  every  circum- 
stance he  could  recall  of  his  intercourse 
with  her.  Passages'  the  simplest — words 
of  little  significance — incideints  the  most 
trivial — he  now  charged  with  deepest 
meaning.  Amidst  these,  there  was  one  for 
which  he  could  find  no  solution — why  had 
she  so  desired  to  be  the  owner  of  the  cot- 
tage near  Bantry  ?  It  was  there  that  Dris- 
coll  had  discovered  the  Conway  papers. 
Was  it  possible— the  thought  flashed  like 
lightning  on  him — that  there  was  any  con- 
cert between  the  girl  and  this  man  ?  This 
suspicion  no  sooner  occurred  to  him  than 
it  took  firm  hold  of  his  mind.  None  knew 
better  than  Dunn  the  stuff  Driscoll  was 
made  of,  and  knowing,  besides,  how  he  had, 
by  his  own  seeming  lukevvarmness,  affronted 


that  crafty  schemer,  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  such  an  alliance  as  this 
existed.  And  this  last  discovery  of  docu- 
ments— how  fortunate  Avas  it  that  Ilunkes 
had  secured  them.  The  papers  might  or 
might  not  be  important;  at,  all  events,  the 
new  Lord  Lackington  might  be  brought  to 
terms  by  their  means;  he  would  have  come 
to  his  peerage  so  unexpectedly,  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  contested  claim  would 
be  strange  to  him.  This  was  a  point  to  be 
looked  at;  and  as  he  reasoned  thus,  again 
did  he  go  back  to  Sybella  Kellett,  and 
what  the  nature  of  her  game  might  be,  and 
how  it  should  first  display  itself. 

A  tap  at  the  door  startled  him.  "Mr. 
Hankes  is  below,  sir,"  said  Clowes. 

"  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  moment,"  re- 
plied Dunn;  and  again  relapsed  into  his 
musintfs. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV. 

A   MASTER  AND   MAN. 

"  Is  she  gone? — where  to?  "  cried  Dunn, 
without  answering  Mr.  liankes's  profuse 
salutations  and  welcomes. 

"Yes,  sir;  she  sailed  yesterda}^" 

"  Sailed,  and  for  where?  " 

"For  Malta,  sir,  in  the  Euxine  steamer. 
Gone  to  her  brother  in  the  Crimea.  One 
of  my  people  saw  her  go  on  board  at 
Southampton." 

"AVas  she  alone  ?" 

"  Quite  alone,  sir.  My  man  was  present 
when  she  paid  the  boatmen.  She  had 
very  little  luggage,  but  they  demanded  half 
a  guinea^ "' 

"What  of  Driscoll?  Have  yon  traced 
him?"  asked  Dunn,  impatient  at  the 
minuteness  of  this  detail. 

"He  left  London  for  Havre  on  the  12th 
of  last  month,  sir,  with  a  passport  for 
Italy.  He  carried  one  of  Hartwell's  circu- 
lars for  three  hundi-ed  jDOunds,  and  was  to 
have  taken  a  courier  at  Paris,  but  did 
not." 

"  And  where  is  he  now?"  asked  Dunn, 
abruptly. 

"I  am  unable  to  say,  sir,"  said  Hankes, 
almost  abjectly,  for  he  felt  self-rebuked  in 
the  acknowledgment.  "  My  last  tidings 
of  him  came  from  Como — a  new  hydro- 
pathic institution  there." 

"Expecting  to  find  the  Viscount  Lack- 
ington," said  Duiin,  with  a  sardonic  laugh. 
"Death  was  before  you.  Master  Driscoll  ;  • 
you   did   not  arrive  in  time  for  even  the 
funeral.    I  say,  Hankes,"  added  he,  quick- 
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ly,  "what  of  tlio  new  viscount?     Has  he 
answered  our  letters?" 

''Not  directly,  sir;  but  there  came  a 
short  note  sij^ned  '  C.  Christopher,'  stating 
that  his  lordship  had  been  very  ill,  and  was 
detained  at  Mms,  and  (k>siring  to  have  a 
bank  post-bill  for  two  hundred  forwarded 
to  him  by  return." 

'•You  sent  it?"    ■ 

"Of  course,  sir;  the  letter  had  some  de- 
tails which  proved  it  to  be  authentic." 

"And  the  sum  a  trifle,"  broke  in  Dunn. 
*'  She  is  scarcely  at  Malta  by  this,  Hankes. 
What  am  I  thinking  of  ?  She'll  not  roach 
it  before  next  Friday  or  Saturday.  Do  you 
remember  voung  Kellett's  regiment  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

«  Well,  find  it  out.  I'll  write  to  the 
Horse  Guards  to-morrow  to  have  him  pro- 
moted— to  give  him  an  ensigncy  in  some 
regiment  serving  in  India.  Whom  do  you 
know  at  Malta,  Hankes  ?  " 

"  I  know  several,  sir;  Edmond  Grant, 
in  the  storekeeper's  department;  James 
Hocksloy,  second  harbor-master ;  Paul 
Wesley,  in  the  under-secretary's  office." 

"  Any  of  them  will  do.  Telegraph  to 
detain  her  ;  that  her  brother  is  coming 
home  ;  she  must  not  go  to  the  Crimea." 
There  was  a  stern  fixity  of  purpose  de- 
clared in  the  way  these  last  words  Avere 
spoken,  which  at  the  same  time  warned 
Hankes  from  asking  any  explanation  of 
them.  "  And  now  for  business.  What 
news  from  Arigua— any  ore  ?  " 

"  Plenty,  sir  ;  the  new  shaft  has  turned 
out  admirably.  It  is  yielding  upward  of 
twenty-eight  per  cent.,  and  Holmes  offers 
thirty  pounds  a  ton  for  the  raw  cobalt." 

*'I  don't  care  for  that,  sir.  I  asked 
how  were  shares,"  said  Dunn,  peevishly. 

'•Not  so  well  as  might  be  expected,  sir. 
The  shake  at  Glengariff  was  felt   widely." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  shares  fell, 
but  they  rose  again  ;  they  suffered  one  of 
those  fluctuations  that  attend  on  all  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprises ;  but 
they  rallied  even  more  quickly  than  they 
went  down.  When  I  left  town  yesterday 
they  were  at  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three." 

'•  I  know  it,  sir.  I  received  your  tele- 
gram, and  I  showed  it  to  Bayle  and  Child- 
crs,  but  they  only  smiled,  and  said,  'So 
much  the  better  for  the  holders.'" 

"  I  defy  any  man — I  don't  care  what 
may  bo  his  abilities  or  what  his  zeal — to 
benefit  this  country!"  exclaimed  Dunn, 
passionately.  "There  is  amongst  Irish- 
men, toward  each  other,  such  an  amount 
of  narrow  jealousy — mean,  miserable,,  en- 
vious rivalry — as  would  swamp  the  best  in- 


tentions, and  destroy  the  wisest  plnns  that 
ever  were  conceived.  May  my  I'ato  prove 
a  warning  to  whoever  is  fool  enough  t^  fol- 
low  \\\Q  ! " 

Was  it  that  when  Dunn  thus  s]»oke  he 
hoped  to  persuade  Mr.  Hankes  that,  he  w;ir 
a  noble-hearted  [latriot,  sorrowing  over  the 
errors  of  an  ungrateful  country  ?  Did  he 
fancy  that  his  subtle  lieutenant,  the  asso- 
ciate of  all  his  deep  intrigues,  the  con- 
fidant of  his  darkest  schemes,  was  sud- 
denly to  see  in  him  nothing  but  magnani- 
mity of  soul  and  single-hearted  devoted- 
ness  ?  No,  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that 
he  indulged  in  any  such  delusion.  He  ut- 
tered the  words  just  to  please  himself — to 
flatter  himself  !  as  some  men  drink  off  a 
cordial  to  give  them  Dutch  courage. 
There  are  others  that  enunciate  grand  sen- 
timents, high  sounding  and  mairniloquent, 
the  very  music  and  resonance  of  their 
words  imparting  a  warm  glow  within  them. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that 
such  "  stage  thunder"  is  confined  to  that 
after-dinner  eloquence  in  whose  benefit  the 
canons  of  truth-telling  are  all  repealed. 
Far  from  it.  The  practice  enters  into 
every  hour  of  every-day  life,  and  the 
greatest  knave  that  ever  rogued  never 
cheated  the  world  half  as  often  as  he 
cheated  himself ! 

As  though  it  had  been  a  glass  of  brown 
sherry  that  he  swallowed,  Mr.  Dunn  felt 
"better"  after  he  had  uttered  these  fine 
words.  He  experienced  a  proud  satisfac- 
tion in  thinking  what  a  generous  heart 
beat  within  his  own  waistcoat,  and  thus  re- 
assured, he  thought  well  of  the  world  at 
large. 

"And  Ossorv,  Mr.  Hankes — how  is 
Ossory  ?  "  ^ 

"A  hundred  and  fourteen,  with  a  look 
upward,"  responded  Mr.  Hankes.  "Since 
the  day  of  the  '  run  '  deposits  have  largely 
increased.  Indeed,  I  may  say  we  are  now 
the  great  country  gentry  bank  of  the  mid- 
land. We  discount  freely,  too,  and  Ave  lend 
generously." 

"I  shall  want  some  ready  money,  soon, 
Hankes,"  said  Dunn,  as  he  paced  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his 
head  bent  forward.  "  You'll  have  to  sell 
out  some  of  those  harbor  shares." 

"  Bantry's,  sir  ?  Glumthal's  have  them 
as  securities  ! " 

"  So  they  have  ;  I  forgot.  Well,  St. 
Columbus,  or  the  patent  fuel,  or  that  hum- 
bug discovery  of  Patterson's,  the  Irish 
Asphalt.  There's  an  American  fellow,  by 
the  way,  wants  that." 

"  They're  very  low — very  low,  all  these, 
sir,"  said  Hankes,  lugubriously.     "They 
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sank  so  obstinately  tliat  I  just  withdrew 
our  name  quietly,  so  that  wo  can  say  any 
(lay  we  have  long  ceased  any  connection 
with  these  enterprises." 

"  She'll  scarcely  make  any  delay  in  Mal(;i, 
llankes.  Your  message  ought  to  be  there 
by  Thursday  at  latest."  And  then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  showing  where  his  thouglits 
were  straying,  he  said,  "All  kinds  of  tilings 
— odds  and  ends  of  every  sort — are  jostling 
each  other  in  my  brain  to-night." 

"You  want  rest,  sir;  you  want  nine  or 
ten  hours  of  sound  sleep." 

'*  Do  1  look  fatigued  or  harassed?"  asked 
Dunn,  with  an  earnestness  that  almost 
startled  the  other. 

"A  little  tiretl,  sir  ;  not  more  than  that," 
cautiously  answered  Hankes. 

"  But  i  don't/eeZ  tired.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  any  weariness,"  said  he,  pettishly. 
"  I  suspect  that  you  are  not  a  very  acute 
physiognomist,  Hankes.  I  have  told  you," 
added  he,  hastily,  "I  shall  want  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  soon. 
Look  out,  too,  for  any  handsome  country 
seat — in  the  south  I  should  prefer  it — that 
may  be  in  the  market.  I'll  not  carry  out 
my  intentions  about  Kcllett's  Court.  It  is 
a  tumble-down  old  concern,  and  would  cost 
us  more  in  repairs  than  a  handsome  house 
fit  to  inhabit." 

"Am  I  to  have  the  honor  of  offering  my 
felicitations,  sir,"  said  Hankes,  obsequious- 
ly— *'■  are  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  as 
to  a  certain  happy  event  to  be  relied  on?" 

'"You  mean  as  to  my  marriage?  Yes, 
perfectly  true.  I  might,  in  a  mere  worldly 
point  of  view,  have  looked  higher — not 
higher,  certainly  not — bat  I  might  have 
contracted  what  many  would  have  called  a 
more  advantageous  connection — in  fact,  I 
might  have  had  any  amount  of  money 
I  could  care  for — but  I  determined  for 
what  I  deemed  the  wiser  course.  Y'^ou  are 
probably  not  aware  that  this  is  a  very  long 
attacliment.  Lady  Augusta  and  myself 
liave'been  as  good  as  engaged  to  each,  other 
for — for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  very 
young  when  we  met  first — just  emerging 
from  early  girlhood — but  the  sentiment  of 
her  youthful  choice  has  never  varied,  and, 
on  my  part,  the  attachment  has  been  as 
constant.". 

"Indeed,  sir!"  said  Hankes,  sorely 
puzzled  what  to  make  of  this  declaration. 

"I  know,"  said  Dunn,  returning  rapidly 
to  the  theme,  "  that  nothing  will'seem  less 
credible  to  the  world  at  large  than  a  man  of 
•my  stamp  marrying  for  love  !  The  habit  is 
to  represent  us  as  a  sort  of  human  monster, 
a  creature  of  wily,  money-getting  faculties, 
shrewd,  overreaching,  and  successful.  They 


won't  give  us  feelings,  Hankes.  They 
won't  let  us  understand  the  ties  of  affection 
and  the  charms  of  a  home.  Well,"  said  he, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  there  probably  never 
lived  a  man  more  mistaken,  more  miscon- 
ceived by  the  world  than  myself." 

Hankes  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  ;  it  was,  he 
felt,  the  safest  thing  he  could  do,  for  he 
did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  with  a  single 
word.  The  sigh,  however,  was  a  most  pro- 
found one,  and  plainly  as  words  declared 
the  compassionate  contempt  he  entertained 
for  a  Avorld  so  short-sighted  and  so  meanly 
minded. 

"After  all,"  resumed  Dunn,  "it  is  the 
penalty  every  man  must  pay  for  eminence. 
The  poor  little  nibblers  at  the  rind  of  for- 
tune satisfy  their  unsuccess  when  they  say, 
'Look  at  him  with  all  his  money  !' '' 

Another  and  deeper  sigh  liere  broke  from 
Hankes,  Avho  was  really  losing  all  clue  to 
the  speaker's  reflections. 

"I'm  certain,  Hankes,  you  have  heard 
observations  of  this  kind  five  hundred 
times." 

"A}',  have  I,  sir,"  answered  he  in  hur- 
ried confusion — "five  thousand  !" 

"Well,  and  what  was  your  reply,  sir? 
How  did  you  meet  such  remarks  ? "  said 
Dunn,  sternly. 

"Put  them  down,  sir — put  them  down 
at  once — that  is,  I  acknowledge  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  fair  ground — I  agreed  ii; 
thinking  that,  everything  considered,  and 
looking  to  what  we  saw  every  day  around 
us  in  life — and  Heaven  knows  it  is  a  strange 
world,  and  the  more  one  sees  of  it  the  less 
he  knows " 

"  I'm  curious  to  hear,"  said  Dunn,  with 
a  stern  fixedness  of  manner,  "in  what 
quarter  you  heard  these  comments  on  my 
character." 

Hankes  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He 
was  in  the  witness  box,  and  felt  that  one 
syllable  might  place  him  in  the  dock. 

"You  never  heard  one  word  of  the  kind 
in  your  life,  sir,  and  \o\\  hnoio  it,"  said 
Dunn,  with  a  savage  energy  of  tone  that 
made  the  other  sick  with  fear.  "If  ever 
there  was  a  man  whose  daily  life  refuted 
such  a  calumny  it  was  myself." 

Dunn's  emotions  were  powerful,  and  he 
walked  the  room  from  end  to  end  with  long 
and  determined  strides.  Suddenly  halting 
at  last,  he  looked  Hankes  steadily  in  the 
face,  and  said, 

"It  was  the  Kellett  girl  dared  thus  to 
speak  of  me,  was  it  not  ?  The  truth,  sir — 
the  truth,  I  will  have  it  out  of  you  ! " 

"  Well,  I  must  own  you  are  right.  It  was 
Miss  Kellett." 

Heaven  forgive  you,  Mr.  Hankes,  for  the 
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lie,  inasmuch  as  you  never  intended  to  tell 
it  till  it  was  suggested  to  you. 

''Can  you  recall  the  circumstance  which 
elicited  this  remark  ?  I  mean,"  said  lie, 
with  an  affected  carelessness  of  manner 
'■Miow  did  it  occur?  You  were  chatting 
togetlier — discussing  people  and  events, 
eh  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  sir,  just  so." 

''And   she  ohserved do   you    chance 

to  reniemher  the  phrase  she  used  ?" 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  do 
not,  sir,"  said  llankes,  with  a  sincere 
earnestness. 

"People  who  fancy  themselves  clever — 
and  Miss  Kellett  is  one  of  that  number 
— have  a  trick  of  eliminating  every  trait  of 
a  man's  character  from  some  little  bias — 
some  accidental  bend  given  to  his  youthful 
mind.  I  am  almost  certain — nay,  I  feel 
persuaded — it  was  by  some  such  light  that 
young  lady  read  me.  She  had  heard  I  was 
remarkable  as  a  schoolboy  for  this,  that,  or 
t'other — I  siLVcd  my  pocket-money  or  lent 
it  out  at  interest.  Come,  was  it  not  with 
the  aid  of  an  ingenious  explanation  of  this 
kind  she  interpreted  me  ?  " 

Mr.  llankes  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
blankly  disconsolate. 

"  Not  that  I  value  such  people's  estimate 
of  me,"  said  Dunn,  angrily.  "Calumniate, 
vilify,  depreciate  as  they  will,  here  I  stand 
wnth  my  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  peer- 
age. Ay,  Hankes,  I  have  made  my  own 
terms,  the  first  Gazette  after  the  new 
elections  will  announce  Mr.  Davenport 
Dunn  as  Lord  Castledunn. " 

Hankes  actually  bounded  on  his  chair. 
Had  he  been  the  faithful  servant  of  some 
learned  alchemist,  watching  patiently  for 
years  the  wondrous  manipulations  and 
subtle  combinations  of  his  master,  follow- 
ing him  from  crucible  to  crucible,  and  from 
alembic  to  alembic,  till  the  glorious  moment 
when,  out  of  smoke  and  vapor,  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  long-sought  metal  gleamed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  could  not  have  regarded 
his  chief  with  a  more  devoted  homage. 

Dunn  read  "worship"  in  every  linea- 
ment of  the  other's  face.  It  was  as  honest 
veneration  as  his  nature  could  compass, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  great  man  liked  it, 
and  sniffed  his  insence  with  the  air  of  Jove 
himself. 

"  I  mean  to  take  care  of  you,  Hankes," 
he  said,  with  a  bland  protectiveness.  "I 
do  not  readily  forget  the  men  who  have 
served  me  faithfully.  Of  course  we  must 
draw  out  of  all  our  enterprises  here.  I  intend 
at  once  to  realize — yes,  Hankes — to  realize 
a  certain  comfortable  sum  and  witlidraw. " 

These  were  not  very  explicit   nor   very 
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determinate  expressions,  but  they  were 
amply  intelligible  to  him  who  heard  them. 

"  To  wind-up,  sir,  in  short,"  said  Hankes, 
significantly. 

"  Yes,  Hankes,  to  '  wind- up.'  " 

"A  difficult  matter — a  very  difii(-ult 
matter,  sir." 

"Difficulties  have  never  deterred  me 
from  anything,  ^fr.  Hankes.  The  only 
real  difficulty  I  acknowledge  in  life  is  to 
choose  which  of  them  I  will  adopt;  that 
done,  the  rest  is  matter  of  mere  detail." 
Mr.  Dunn  now  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
and  in  the  calm  and  quiet  tone  with  which 
he  treated  every  business  question,  he  ex- 
plained to  Hankes  his  views  on  each  of  the 
great  interests  he  was  concerned  in.  Shares 
in  home  speculations  were  to  be  first  ex- 
changed for  foreign  scrip,  and  these  after- 
wards sold.  Of  the  vast  securities  of  pri- 
vate individuals  pledged  for  loans,  or  given 
as  guai'auties,  only  such  were  to  be  redeem- 
ed as  belonged  to  persons  over  whom  Dunn 
had  no  control.  Depositary  as  he  was  of 
family  secrets,  chai'ged  witli  the  mysteri- 
ous knowledge  of  facts  whose  publication 
would  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  on  many, 
this  knowledge  was  to  have  its  price  and 
its  reward  ;  and  as  he  ran  his  finger  down 
the  list  of  names  so  comprised,  Hankes 
could  mark  the  savage  exultation  of  his 
look  while  he  muttered  unintelligibly  to 
himself. 

Dunn  stopped  at  the  name  of  the  Vis- 
count Lackington,  and,  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand,  said,  "Don't  let  us  forget  that 
message  to  Malta." 

"  A  heavy  charge  that,  sir,"  said  Hankes. 
"The  Ossory  has  got  all  his  lordshi])"s 
titles  ;  and  Ave  have  set  them  down,  too, 
for  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
above  their  value." 

"Do  you  know  who  is  the  Viscount 
Lackington  ?"  asked  Dunn,  with  a  strange 
significance. 

"No,  sir." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Dunn,  hurriedly 
following  him.  "  ]\Iayhap  it  cost  some 
thousands  of  ])ounds  and  some  tiresome 
talk  to  decide  that  question  ;  at  all  evenrs, 
it  will  cost  you  or  me  nothing." 

"The  Earl  of  Glengariff's  claim  must,  1 
suppose,  be  satisfied,  sir  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  must,  and  the  very  first  of 
all !  But  I  am  not  going  to  enter  minutely 
into  these  things  now,  Hankes.  I  need  a 
little  of  that  rest  you  were  just  recommend- 
ing me  to  take.  Be  here  to-morrow  at 
twelve  ;  do  not  mention  my  arrival  to  any 
one,  but  come  over  with  the  Ossory  state- 
ment and  the  two  or  three  other  most  im- 
portant returns." 
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Mr.  Hankes  rose  to  witlidraw,  and  as  lie 
moved  toward  the  door  his  eye  caught  tlie 
oaken  box,  with  three  large  seals  placed  by 
his  own  hand. 

"  You  have  scarcely  had  time  to  think 
about  these  papers,  sir ;  but  they  will  have 
their  importance  Avhen  that  peerage  case 
comes  to  be  discussed.  The  Lackingtons 
were  Conways " 

"Let  me  have  a  look  at  them,"  said 
Dunn,  rapidly. 

Hankes  broke  open  the  paper  bands,  and 
unlocked  the  box.  For  some  time  he 
searched  through  the  documents  as  they 
lay,  and  then  emptying  them  all  upon  the 
table,  he  went  over  them  more  carefully 
one  by  one.  ''Good  Heavens!"  cried  he, 
''how  can  this  be  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed 
Dunn;  "you  do  not  pretend  that  they 
are  missing  ?  " 

"  They  are  gone — they  are  not  here  !  " 
said  the  other,  almost  fainting  from  agita- 
tion. 

"  But  these  are  the  seals  you  yourself 
fastened  on  the  box." 

"I  know  it — I  see  it — and  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Hankes,  Mr.  Hankes,  this  is  seri- 
ous," said  Dunn,  as  he  bent  upon  the 
affrighted  man  a  look  of  heart-searching 
significance. 

"  I  swear  before  Heaven — I  take  my 
most  solemn  oath " 

"Never  mind  swearing — how  could  they 
have  been  extracted  ?  that  is  the  question 
to  be  solved." 

Hankes  examined  the  seals  minutely  ; 
they  were  his  own.  He  scrutinized  the 
box  on  every  side  to  see  if  any  otlier  mode 
of  opening  it  existed  ;  but  there  was  none. 
He  again  went  through  the  papers — open- 
ing, shaking,  sifting  them  one  by  one — and 
then,  with  a  low,  faint  sigh,  he  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  the  very  image  of  misery 
and  dismay.  "Except  it  was  the  devil 
himself " 

"  The  devil  has  plenty  of  far  more 
profitable  work  on  hand,  sir,"  said  Dunn, 
sternly  ;  and  then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  added, 
"Is  it  perfectly  certain  that  you  ever 
saw  the  documents  you  allude  to?  and 
when  ?  " 

"Saw  them?  Why  I  held  them  in  ray 
hands  for  several  minutes.  It  was  I  my- 
self replaced  them  in  the  box  before  scal- 
ing it." 

*'  And  what  interval  of  time  occurred 
between  your  reading  them  and  sealing 
them  up  ?  " 

"A  minute — half  a  minute  perhaps; 
stay,"  cried  he,    suddenly,    "I  remember 


now  that  I  left  the  room  to  call  the  laud- 
lord.     Miss  Kellett  remained  behind." 

With  a  dreadful  imprecation  Dunn 
struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and 
sank  into  his  seat.  "What  cursed  folly," 
cried  he,  bitterly — "and  what  misfortune 
and  ruin  may  it  beget !  " 

"It  was  then  that  she  took  them — that 
was  the  very  moment,"  muttered  Hankes, 
as  he  followed  on  his  own  dreary  thoughts. 

"My  father  was  right,"  said  Dunn  be- 
low his  breath  ;  "  that  girl  will  bring  sor- 
row on  us  yet." 

"But,  after  all,  what  value  could  they 
have  in  her  eyes  ?  She  knows  nothing 
about  the  questions  they  refer  to  ;  she 
could  not  decipher  the  very  titles  of  the 
documents." 

"  I  ought  to  have  known — T  ought  to 
have  foreseen  it,"  cried  Dunn,  passionate!}'. 
"  AVhat  has  my  whole  life  been,  but  a 
struggle  against  the  blunders,  the  follies, 
and  the  faults  of  those  who  should  have 
served  me  !  Other  men  are  fortunate  in 
their  agents.  It  was  reserved  for  me  to 
have  nothing  but  incapables,  or  worse." 

"If  you  mean  to  include  7ne  in  either  of 
these  categories,  sir,  will  you  please  to  say 
wiiich  ? "  said  Hankes,  reddening  with 
anger. 

"  Take  your  choice — either  or  both  !  " 
said  Dunn,  savagely. 

"A  man  must  be  very  strong  in  honesty 
that  can  afford  to  speak  in  this  fashion  of 
others,"  said  Hankes,  his  voice  tremulous 
with  rage.  "  At  all  events,  the  world  shall 
declare  whether  he  be  right  or  not." 

"How  do  you  mean,  'the  world  shall 
declare  ? '  Is  it  that  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  here  can  be  made  matter  for  pub- 
lic notoriety  ?     Would  you  dare " 

"  Oh  !.  I  would  dare  a  great  deal,  sir,  if 
I  was  pushed  to  it,"  said  Hankes,  scoff- 
ingly.  "I  would  dare,  for  instance,  to  let 
the  world  we  are  speaking  of  into  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  modern  banking.  I  have 
a  vast  amount  of  information  to  give  as  to 
the  formation  of  new  companies — how 
shares  are  issued,  canceled,  and  reissued. 
I  could  tell  some  amusing  anecdotes  about 
title-deeds  of  estates  that  never  were  trans- 
ferred  " 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Hankes,  now  in  full 
flood  of  his  sarcasm,  stops  so  suddenly  ? 
What  has  arrested  his  progress  ?  and  why 
does  he  move  so  hurriedly  toward  the 
door,  which  Dunn  has,  however,  already 
reached  before  him  and  locked  ?  Was  it 
something  in  the  expression  of  Dunn's 
features  that  alarmed  him  ?— truly,  there 
was  in  his  look  what  might  have  appalled 
a  stouter  heart— or  was  it  that  Dunn  had 
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sufldf.ily  taken  something,  lie  couM  not 
discci  1  what,  from  a  drawer,  and  hastily 
hidden  it  in  his  pocket  ? 

"  Mercifnl  h.eavens  !  "  cried  llankes, 
trembling  all  over,  "  you  would  not 
dare " 

"Like  yourself,  sir,  I  would  dare  much 
if  puslied  to  it,"  said  Dunn,  in  a  voice 
that  now  had  recovered  all  its  wonted  com- 
posure. "But  come,  llankes,  it  is  not  a 
hasty  word  or  au  ungenerous  speech  is  to 
])reak  np  the  ties  of  a  long  friendship.  I 
was  Avrong — I  was  unjust — 1  ask  your  par- 
don for  it.  You  have  served  me  too  faith- 
fully and  too  well  to  be  requited  thus. 
Givemeyour  hand, and  say  you  forgiveme." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  own  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected— that  is,  I  never  imagined " 

"Come,  come,  do  not  do  it  grudgingly 
— tell  me  frankly  all  is  forgiven." 

Hankes  took  the  outstretched  hand,  and 
muttered  some  broken, unintelligible  words. 

"  There,  now,  sit  down  ai^d  think  no  more 
of  this  folly."  lie  opened  a  large  pocket- 
book  as  he  spoke,  and  searching  for  some 
time  among  its  contents,  at  last  took  forth 
a  small  slip  of  paper.  "  x\y,  here  it  is," 
said  he  :  "  'Sale  of  West  Indian  estates — • 
resident  commissionership — two  thousand 
per  annum,  with  allowance  for  house,' etc. 
(Sir  Hepton  Wallis  was  to  have  it..  Would 
this  suit  you,  Hankes  ?  the  climate  agrees 
with  many  constitutions." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  climate,"  said  Hankes, 
trembling  with  eagerness  and  delight,  "  IM 
not  fear  it. " 

"And  then  Avith  ample  leave  of  absence 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  retiring  allow- 
ance, after  six  years'  service,  of — if  I  re- 
member aright — twelve  hundred  a  year. 
What  say  you  ?  It  must  be  filled  up  soon. 
Shall  I  write  your  name  instead  of  Sir 
Hepton's  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  this  is  indeed  generosity  !  " 

"No,  Hankes,  mere  justice — nothing 
more.  The  only  merit  I  can  lay  claim  to 
in  the  matter  is  the  sacrifice  I  make  in 
separating  myself  from  a  well-tried  and 
trusted  adherent." 

"  These  reports  shall  be  ready  im- 
mediately, sir,"  said  Hankes.  "  I'll  not 
go  to  bed  to-night "  1 

'^  We  have  ample  time  for  everything, 
Hankes  ;  don't  fatigue  yourself,  and  be 
here  at  twelve  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 

AITNESLEY  BEECHER  IN  A  NEW  PART. 

About  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we 
last  sojourned  with  Grog    Davis  and  his 


l)arty  at  the  little  village  of  Holbach.  Five 
weeks  are  a  short  period  in  human  life, 
but  often  enough  has  it  sufficed  to  include 
great  events,  and  to  make  nuirvelous 
changes  in  a  man's  fortunes  !  Now,  tlie 
life  they  all  led  here  might  seem  well  suited 
to  exclude  such  calculations.  Nothing 
seemed  less  likely  to  elicit  vicissitudes.  It 
was  a  calm,  tame  monotony,  each  day  so 
precisely  like  its  })redecessor,  that  it  was 
often  hard  to  remember  how  the  week  stole 
on.  Tiie  same  landscape,  with  almost  the 
same  effects  of  sun  and  shadow,  stretched 
daily  before  their  eyes  ;  the  same  gushing 
water  foamed  ;ind  fretted  ;  the  same  weeds 
bent  their  heads  to  the  fiood  ;  tiie  self-same 
throbbing  sounds  of  busv  mills  mingled 
with  the  rushing  streams  ;  the  very  clouds, 
as  they  dragged  themselves  lazily  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  tlren  broke  into  frag- 
ments on  the  summit,  seemed  the  same; 
and  yet  in  that  little  Avorld  of  three  people 
there  was  the  endless  conflict  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  all  the  warring  interests  which 
distract  great  masses  of  men  filled  their 
hearts  and  engaged  their  minds. 

At  first,  Eeccher  chafed  and  fretted  at 
the  delay  ;  Lizzy  appeared  but  rarely,  and 
when  she  did  it  was  with  a  strange  reserve, 
almost  amounting  to  constraint,  that  he 
could  not  comprehend.  She  did  not  seem 
angry  or  offended  with  him,  simi)ly  more 
distant.  Her  high  spirits,  too,  were  gone, 
— no  more  the  light-hearted,  gay,  and  play- 
ful creature  he  remembered, — she  was  calm 
even  to  seriousness.  A  look  of  thoughtful 
preoccupation  marked  her  as  she  sat  silent- 
ly gazing  on  the  landscape,  or  watching 
the  eddies  of  the  circling  river.  There 
was  nothing — save  a  slight  increase  of 
paleness — to  denote  sorrow  in  her  appear- 
ance ;  her  features  Vvcre  placid  and  her  ex- 
pression tranquil.  If  her  voice  had  lost  its 
ringing  music,  it  had  acquired  a  tone  of 
deep  and  melting  softness  that  seemed  to 
leave  an  echo  in  the  heart  that  heard  it. 
To  this  change,  Avhich  at  first  chilled  and 
repelled  Beecher,  he  grew  day  by  day  to 
accustom  himself.  If  her  mood  was  one  less 
calculated  to  enliven  and  to  cheer  him,  it 
was  yet  better  adapted  to  make  his  con- 
fidence. He  could  talk  to  her  more  freely 
of  himself  thnn  heretofore.  No  longer  did 
he  stand  in  dread  of  the  sharp  and  witty 
epigrams  with  which  she  used  to  quiz  his 
opinions  and  ridicule  his  notions  of  life. 
She  would  listen  to  h.im  now  with  patience, 
him  if  not  with  interest,  and  she  would  hear 
with  attention  as  he  talked  for  hours  on 
the  one  sole  theme  he  loved,  himself.  And 
oh,  young  ladies — not  that  you  need  any 
counsels  of  mine  in  such  matters — but  if. 
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perchance,  my  words  of  advice  slionld  have 
any  weight  with  yon — let  me  impress  this 
lesson  on  yonr  hearts  :  that  for  the  man 
who  is  not  actually  in  love  with  you,  but 
only  *' spooney,"  there  is  no  such  birdlime 
as  the  indulgence  of  his  selfishness.  Let 
him  talk  away  about  his  dogs  and  his 
horses,  his  exploits  in  Ciiina  or  the  Crimea, 
his  fishings  in  Norway,  his  yachtings  in 
the  Levant;  let  him  discourse  about  his 
own  affairs,  of  business  as  well  as  pleasure; 
how  briefs  are  pouring  in  or  patients  mul- 
ti})ly;  hear  him  as  he  tells  you  of  his  ser- 
mon before  the  bishop,  or  his  examination 
at  Burlington  House, — trust  me,  no  theme 
will  make  liini  so  eloquent  nor  you  so  in- 
teresting. Of  all  "  serials  " — as  the  phrase 
is — there  is  none  can  be  carried  out  to  so 
many  "numbers  "  as  Egotism,  and  though 
the  snowball  groA\'^  daily  bigger,  it  rolls 
along  even  more  easily. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  Lizzy  Davis 
did  this  of  *' prepense" — I  am  even  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  can  understand  her.  She 
had  ways  of  acting  and  thinking  peculiarly 
her  own.  She  was  not  always  Avhat  the 
French  call  "consequente,"  but  she  was 
marvelously  quick  to  discover  she  was 
astray,  and  "try  back."  She  was  one  of 
those  people  who  have  more  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  themselves  than  with  others. 
She  had  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  those 
whose  natures  she  came  in  contact  with, 
joined  to  a  strong  desire  to  please  ;  and, 
lastly,  there  was  scarcely  a  human  tempera- 
ment with  which  she  could  not  sympathize 
somewhere.  She  let  Bcecher  talk  on,  be- 
cause it  pleased  Mm,  and  pleasing  him  be- 
came at  last  a  pleasure  to  herself.  When 
he  recalled  little  traits  of  generosity,  the 
kind  things  he  had  done  here,  the  good- 
natured  acts  he  had  done  there,  she  led 
him  on  to  feel  a  more  manly  pride  in  him- 
self than  when  recounting  tales  of  his  sharp 
practices  on  the  turf  and  his  keen  exploits 
in  the  ring. 

Beechcr  saw  this  leaning  on  her  part,  and 
ascribed  it  all  to  her  "ignorance  of  the 
world,'*'  and  firmly  believed  that  Avhen  she 
saw  more  of  life  she  would  think  more 
highly  of  his  intellect  than  even  of  his 
heart.  Poor  fellow  !  they  were  beautifully 
balanced,  and  phrenology,  for  once,  would 
have  its  triumph  in  showing  the  mental  and 
the  moral  qualities  in  equilibrium.  After 
the  first  week  they  were  always  together, 
for  Davis  was  continually  on  the  road,  now 
to  ISTeuv/eid,  now  to  Plochst.  The  letters 
and  telegrams  that  he  dispatched  and  re- 
ceived were  incredible  in  number,  and 
when  jested  with  on  the  amount  of  his  cor- 


respondence by  Beecher,  his  only  answer 
Avas,  "  It's  all  yotir  business,  my  boy — the 
whole  concerns  you.^'  Now,  Annesley 
Beecher  was  far  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
to  trouble  his  head  about  anything  which 
could  be  avoided,  and  to  find  somebody 
who  devoted  himself  to  his  interests, 
opened  and  read  the  dunning  appeals  of 
creditors,  answered  their  demands  by  "re- 
newals," or  cajoled  them  by  promises,  was 
one  of  the  highest  luxuries  he  could  im- 
agine.- Indeed,  if  Grog  would  only  fight 
for  him  and  go  to  jail  for  him,  he'd  have 
deemed  his  happiness  complete.  "And 
who  knows,"  thought  he,  "but  it  may 
come  to  that  yet.  I  seem  to  have  thrown  a 
sort  of  fascination  over  the  old  fellow  that 
may  lead  him  any  lengths." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  extending  over 
himself  another  Aveb  of  fascination  not  the 
less  complete  that  he  never  perceived  it. 
His  first  waking  thought  was  of  Lizzy.  As 
he  came  down  to  loreakfast,  his  dress 
showed  how  studiously  he  cultivated  ap- 
pearance. The  breakfast  over,  he  sat  down 
to  his  German  lesson  beside  her  with  a 
patient  perseverance  that  amazed  him. 
There  he  was,  with  addled  head  and  delight- 
ed heart,  conjugating  "Ich  liebe,"  and 
longing  for  the  day  when  he  should  reach 
the  imperative  mood  ;  and  then  they 
walked  long  country  walks  into  the  dark 
beech  woods,  along  grassy  alleys  where  no 
footfall  sounded,  or  they  strayed  beside 
some  river's  bank,  half  fancying  that  none 
had  ever  strolled  over  the  same  sward  be- 
fore. And  how  odd  it  was  to  see  the  Hon- 
orable Annesley  Beecher,  the  great  lion  of 
the  CJuards'  Club,  the  once  celebrity  of  the 
Coventrv,  carrying  a  little  basket  on  his  arm 
like  a  stage  peasant  in  a  comic  opera,  with 
the  luncheon,  or  mayhap  bearing  a  massive 
stone  in  his  arms  to  bridge  a  stream  for 
Lizzy  to  cross.  Poor  fellow  !  he  did  these 
things  with  a  good  will,  and  even  in  his 
awkwardness  there  was  tiiatairof  "gentle- 
man" which  never  left  him  ;  and  then  he 
would  laugh  so  heartily  at  his  ov^n  inapti- 
tude, and  join  in  Ijizzy's  mirth  at  the  mis- 
chances that  befell  iiim.  And  was  it  not 
delightful,  through  all  these  charming 
scenes,  on  the  high  mountain  side,  in  the 
deep  heather,  or  deep  in  some  tangled  glen, 
with  dog-roses  and  honeysuckle  arouiul 
them,  he  could  still  talk  of  himself  and  slio 
could  listen  ? 

For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  explain 
how  it  was  that  the  time  slipped  over  so 
pleasantly.  As  he  himself  said,  "  there 
was  not  much  to  see,  and  nothing  to  do," 
and  yet,  somehow,  the  day  was  always  too 
short  for  either.     He  wanted  to  write  to 
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his  brother,  to  his  sister-iii-luw,  to  Dunn, 
to  his  man  of  business — meaning  the  Jew 
who  raised  money  for  him — but  never  could 
find  time.  He  was  so  puzzled  by  the 
problem  that  he  actually  asked  Lizzy  to  ex- 
plain it,  hut  she  only  laughed. 

Now  and  then,  when  he  chanced  to  be 
all  alone,  a  sudden  thought  would  strike 
him  that  he  was  leading  a  life  of  inglorious 
idleness.  He  would  count  up  how  many 
weeks  it  was  since  he  had  seen  a  BdVs  Life, 
and  try  to  calculate  what  races  were  coming 
off  that  very  same  day  ;  then  he  would  draw 
a  mind-i)icture  of  I'attersall's  on  a  settling 
day,  and  wonder  who  were  the  defaulters, 
and  who  were  getting  passports  for  the 
continent;  and  he  would  wind  up  his 
astonishment  by  thinking  that  Grog  was 
exactly  leading  the  same  indolent  existence, 
"although  we  have  that  'grand  book  with 
the  martingale,'  and  might  l3e  smashing  the 
bank  at  Baden  every  night."  That  a  man 
should  have  the  cap  of  Fortunatus,  and  yet 
never  try  it  on,  even  just  for  the  exjieriment's 
sake,  was  downright  incredible.  You  might 
uot  want  money — not  that  he  had  ever  met 
the  man  in  that  predicament  yet — you 
might  perhaps  have  no  very  strong  desire 
for  this,  that,  or  t'other,  yet,  somehow, 
"  the  power  was  such  a  jolly  thing  !  "  The 
fact  that  you  could  go  in  and  win  whenever 
you  pleased  was  a  marvelonsly  fine  con- 
sideration. As  for  himself — so  he  reasoned 
— he  did  not  exactly  know  why,  but  lie 
thought  his  present  life  a  very  happy  one. 
He  never  was  less  beset  v/ith  cares  :  he  had 
no  duns  ;  there  was  uot  a  tailor  in  Bond 
street  knew  his  address  ;  the  very  Jews  had 
not  traced  him;  he  was  as  free  as  air.  Like 
most  men  accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  of 
the  best,  the  simple  fare  of  an  humble  inn 
pleased  him.  Grog,  whenever  he  saw  him, 
was  good-humored  and  gay ;  and  as  for 
Lizzy,  ''of  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  met, 
she  was  the  only  one  ever  understood 
him." 

As  Annesley  Beeeher  comprehended  his 
own  phrase  being  "understood"  was  no 
such  bad  thing.  It  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  a  generous  appreciation  of  all  mo- 
tives for  good,  even  though  they  never 
went  beyond  motives — a  hopeful  trust  in 
some  unseen,  unmanifested  excellence  of 
character — a  broadcast  belief  that,  making 
a  due  allowance  for  temptations,  human 
frailties,  and  the  doctrine  of  chances — this 
latter  most  of  all — the  balance  would  al- 
ways be  found  in  favor  of  good  versus  evil ; 
and,  secondly,  that  all  the  imputed  faults 
and  vices  of  such  natures  as  Ms,  were  little 
else  than  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  "  the 
best  of  us."     Such  is  being  "understood," 


good  reader;  and,  however  it  may  chance 
with  others,  I  hope  that  "you  and  I  may." 

But  Lizzy  Davis  understood  him  even 
better  and  dce[)er  than  all  this.  She  knew 
him — if  not  better  than  I  do  myself,  at  least 
better  than  I  am  able  to  dej)ict  to  you. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  little  "distractions'" 
I  luive  mentioned,  Beeeher  was  very  hapiiy. 
It  had  been  many  a  long  day  since  Ik-  felt 
hiinseli  so  light-hearted  and  so  kindly 
minded  to  the  world  at  large.  He  neither 
wished  any  misfortune  to  befall  Holt's 
"  stable  "  or  Shi|)man's  "  three -year-old  ; " 
he  did  not  drop  off  to  sleep  hoj)ing  that 
Beverly  might  break  down  or  "  Nightcap" 
spring  aback  sinew;  and,  stranger  than  all, 
he  actually  could  awake  of  a  morning  and 
not  Avish  himself  the  Viscount  Lackington. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  tell  Lizzy  every- 
thing, to  ask  her  advice  about  all  that 
arose,  and  her  explanation  for  all  that 
puzzled  him,  he  could  not  help  communi- 
cating this  new  phenomenon  of  his  tempera- 
ment, frankly  acknowledging  that  it  was  a 
mystery  he  could  not  fathom. 

"Nothing  seems  ever  to  puzzle  you, 
Lizzy" — he  had  learned  to  call  her  Lizzy 
some  time  back — "  so  just  tell  me  what  can 
you  make  of  it.     Ain't  it  strange  ?" 

"It  is  strange,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
smile,  in  which  a  sort  of  sad  meaning 
mingled. 

"So  strange,"  resumed  he,  "that  had 
any  one  said  to  me,  '  Beeeher,  you'll  spend 
a  couple  of  months  in  a  little  German  inn, 
with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  see.  and, 
what's  more,  it  will  not  bore  you,'  I'd  have 
answered,  'Take  you  fifty  to  one  in  hun- 
dreds on  the  double  event — thousands  if 
you  like  it  better' — and  see,  hang  me  if  I 
shouldn't  have  lost !" 

"'  Perhaps  not.  If  you  had  a  heavy  wager 
on  the  matter  it  is  likely  you  would  not 
have  come." 

"  Who  knows,  everything  is  fate  in  this 
world.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is, 
though.  What  else,  I  ask  you — what 
brings  me  here  just  now  ?  why  am  I  walk- 
ing along  the  river  with  you  beside  me  ?  " 

"  Partly  because,  I  hoi)e,  you  find  it 
pleasant,"  said  she,  with  a  droll  gravity, 
while  something  in  her  eyes  seemed  to 
betoken  that  her  own  thoughts  amused 
her. 

"There  must  be  more  than  that,"  said 
he,  thoughtfully,  for  he  felt  the  question 
a  knotty  one,  and  rather  liked  to  shov/  that 
he  did  not  skulk  the  encounter  with  such 
difficulties. 

"  Partly,  perhaps,  because  it  pleases  me," 
said  she,  in  the  same  quiet  tone." 

He  shook  his  head,  doubtingly  ;  he  had 
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asked  for  an  explanation,  and  nei flier  of 
these  supplied  that  want.  "  At  all  events, 
Lizzy,  there  is  one  thing  you  will  admit — 
if  it  is  fate,  one  can't  help  it — eh  ?  ■' 

*'If  you  mean  by  that  yon  must  walk 
along  here  at  my  side,  whether  you  will  or 
not,  just  try,  for  experiment's  sake,  if  you 
could  not  cross  over  the  stream  and  leave 
mo  to  go  back  alone." 

'•  Leave  yon  to  go  back  alone  ! ''  cried  he 
upon  whom  the  last  words  were  ever  the 
most  emphatic.  "  But  why  so,  Lizzy  ;  are 
you  angry  with  me  ? — are  you  weary  of 
me  ?  " 

"No,  I'm  not  angry  with  you,"  said 
she,  gently. 

^'  Wearied,  then — tired  of  me — boi-ed?" 

"  Must  I  pay  you  compliments  on  your 
agrecability,  Mr.  Beecher?" 

"  There  it  is  again,"  broke  he  in,  pet- 
tishly. "  It  was  only  yesterday  you  consent- 
ed to  call  me  Annesley,  and  you  have  gone 
back  from  it  already— forgotten  it  all  ! " 

"  No.  I  forget  very  seldom — unfortu- 
nately ! "  This  last  word  was  uttered  to 
herself,  and  for  herself. 

"You  will  call  me  Annesley,  then?" 
asked  he,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it — Annesley."  There 
was  a  pause  before  she  spoke  the  last  word; 
and  when  she  did  utter  it,  her  accent 
faltered  slightly,  and  a  faint  blush  tinged 
her  cheek. 

As  for  Beecher,  his  heart  swelled  high 
and  proudly;  he  felt  at  that  moment  a 
strange  warm  glow  within  him  that  coun- 
terfeited courage  ;  for  an  instant  he 
thouglit  he  would  have  liked  something 
perilous  to  confront — something  in  en- 
countering which  he  might  stand  forth 
before  Lizzy  as  a  Paladin.  Was  it  that 
some  mysterious  voice  within  him  whisper- 
ed, "  She  loves  you — her  heart  is  yours  "? 
and,  oh!  if  so,  what  a  glorious  sentiment 
must  there  be  in  that  passion  if  love  can 
move  a  nature  like  tliis  and  mould  it  to  one 
great  or  generous  ambition. 

"Lizzy, I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously," 
said  he,  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own. 
*'I  have  long  wanted  to  tell  you  something, 
and  if  you  can  hear  it  without  displeasure, 
I  swear  to  you  I'd  not  change  with  Lack- 
ington  to-morrow!  Not  that  it's  such 
good  fun  being  a  younger  son — few  men 
know  that  better  tlian  myself — still  I  re- 
peat, that  if  you  only  say  '  yes '  to  me,  I 
pledge  you  my  oath  I'd  rather  hear  it  than 
be  sure  I  was  to  win  the  Oaks — ay,  by 
heaven!  Oaks  and  Derby  too!  You  know 
now  what  I  mean,  dearest  Lizzy,  and  do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  keep  me  longer  in 
suspense." 


She  made  no  answer ;  her  cheek  became 
very  i)ale,  and  a  convulsive  shudder  passed 
over  her  ;  but  she  was  calm  and  unmoved 
the  next  instant. 

"  If  you  love  another,  Lizzy,"  said  he, 
and  his  lips  trembled  violently,  "  say  so 
frankly.  It's  only  like  all  my  other  luck  in 
life,  though  nothing  was  ever  as  heavy  as 
this." 

There  was  an  honesty,  a  sincerity  in  the 
tone  of  these  words  that  seemed  to  touch 
her,  for  she  stole  a  side  look  at  his  face, 
and  the  expression  of  her  glance  was  of 
kindly,  pity. 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  do  love  an- 
other, Lizzy?"  repeated  he,  Avith  even 
deeper  emotion. 

"  No!  "  said  she,  with  a  slow  utterance. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me,  dearest  Lizzy,  if 
— if — I  am  to  have  any  hope.  I  know  well 
enough  that  you  needn't  take  a  poor  beg- 
gar of  a  younger  son.  I  know  where  a 
girl  of  your  beauty  may  choose.  Far  bet- 
ter than  you  do  I  know,  that  you  might 
have  title,  rank,  fortune  ;  and  as  for  me, 
all  I  have  is  a  miserable  annuity  Lacking- 
ton  allows  me,  just  enough  to  starve  on — 
not  that  I  mean  to  go  on,  however,  as  I 
have  been  doing;  no,  no,  by  Jove!  I'm 
round  the  corner  now,  and  I  intend  to 
make  play,  and  'take  up  my  running.' 
Your  father  and  I  understand  what  we're 
about." 

What  a  look  was  that  Lizzy  gave  him! 
What  a  piercing  significaiice  must  the 
glance  have  that  sent  the  blood  so  suddenly 
to  his  face  and  forehead,  and  made  him 
falter,  and  then  stop. 

"  One  thing  I'll  swear  to  you,  Lizzy — 
swear  it  by  all  that  is  most  solemn,"  cried 
he,  at  last — "  if  you  consent  to  share 
fortunes  with  me,  I'll  never  engage  in  any- 
thing— no  matter  how  sure  or  how  safe — 
without  your  full  concurrence.  I  have 
been  buying  experience  this  many  a  year, 
and  pretty  sharply  has  it  cost  me.  They 
make  a  gentleman  pay  his  footing,  I 
promise  you;  but  I  do  know  a  thing  or  two 
at  last — I  have  had  my  eyes  opened  !  " 

Oh,  Annesley  Beecher,  can  you  not  see 
how  yon  are  damaging  your  own  cause  ? 
You  have  but  to  look  at  that  averted  head, 
or,  bending  round,  to  catch  a  glim2)se.of 
those  fair  features,  and  mark  the  haughty 
scorn  upon  them,  to  feel  that  you  are 
pleading  against  yourself. 

"  And  what  may  be  this  knowledge  of 
which  you  are  so  proud  ?  "  said  she,  cold 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  '  said  he,  in  some  con- 
fusion at  the  tone  she  had  assumed,  "it 
concerns  many  a  thing  you  never  heard  of. 
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The  turf,  and  the  men  that  live  by  it,  make 
a  little  world  of  their  own.  Tliey  don't 
bother  their  heads  aI)out  parties  or  politics 
— don't  care  a  farthing  who's  '  in'  or  who's 
'out.'  They  keep  tlieir  wits — and  pretty 
sharji  wits  they  are — for  what  goes  on  in 
Scott's  stable,  and  how  Holt  stands  for  the 
St.  Leger.  They'd  rather  hear  how  Velo- 
cipede eat  his  corn,  than  hear  all  the  cabi- 
net secrets  of  Europe  ;  and  for  that  matter, 
so  would  1." 

*'  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  caring  for 
state  secrets — it  is  very  possible  they  would 
interest  you  little  ;  but  surely  you  might 
imagine  some  more  fitting  career  than 
what,  after  all,  is  a  mere  trading  on  the 
weakness  of  others.  To  make  of  an  amuse- 
ment a  matter  of  profit  is,  in  my  eyes,  mean 
— it  is  contemptible." 

"  Tluit's  not  the  way  to  look  on  it  at  all. 
The  first  men  in  England  have  race- 
horses." 

"  And  precisely  in  the  fact  of  their  great 
wealth  do  these  soar  above  all  the  ignoble 
associations,  the  turf  obliges  to  those  who 
live  by  it." 

"Well,  I'll  give  it  up  ;  there's  my  w^ord 
on't.  I'll  never  put  my  foot  in  Tattersall's 
yard  again.  I'll  take  my  name  off  the 
Turf  Club — is  that  enough  ?" 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  honest 
zeal  of  this  sacrifice  ;  but  the  smile  had 
none  of  the  scorn  her  features  displayed 
before. 

''Oh,  Lizzy  !  "  cried  he,  enthusiastical- 
ly, "  if  I  was  sure  we  could  just  live  on 
here  as  we  are  doing — never  leave  this  lit- 
tle valley,  nor  see  more  of  the  world  than 
we  do  daily — I'd  not  exchange  the  life  for 

a  duke's  fortune " 

"And  Holt's  stable,"  added  she,  laugh- 
ing. "  Come,  you  must  not  omit  the  real 
bribe." 

He  laughed  heartily  at  this  sail}',  and 
owned  it  was  the  grand  temptation. 

"You  are  certainly  very  good-tempered, 
Annesley,"  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

"I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  he,  half 
piqued,  for  he  thought  the  remark  con- 
tained a  sort  of  disparagement  of  that 
sharpness  on  which  he  chiefly  prided  him- 
self.    "I  am  very  hot  at  times." 

'•'  I  meant  that  you  bore  with  great  good 
humor  from  me  what  you  might,  if  so  dis- 
posed, have  fairly  enough  resented  as  an 
impertinence.  What  do  I,  what  could  I, 
know  of  that  play  world  of  which  you 
spoke  ?  How  gentlemen  and  men  of  fash- 
ion regard  these  things  must  needs  be  mvs- 
teries  to  me  ;  I  only  wished  to  imply  that 
you  might  make  some  better  use  of  your 
faculties,  and  that  knowledge  of  life  you 


possess,    than   in    conning   over  a  betting 
book  or  the  Racinrj  Cahndarr 

"  So  I  mean  to  do.  That's  exactly  what 
I'm  ])lanning." 

"Here's  the  soup  cooling  and  the  sherry 
getting  hot."  cried  Grog,  as  he  shouted 
from  the  window  of  the  little  inn,  and 
waved  his  napkin  to  attract  their  notice. 

"There's  papa  making  a  signal  to  us," 
said  Lizzy  ;  "  did  you  suspect  it  was  so 
late?" 

"Seven  o'clock,  by  Jove  !"  cried  r.ecch- 
er,  as  he  gave  hei-  his  hand  to  cross  the 
stepping-stones.  "  What  a  fuss  lie'll  nuike 
about  our  keeping  the  dinner  back  !" 

"  I  have  eaten  all  the  caviare  and  the 
pickles,  and  nearly  finished  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  waiting  for  you,"  said  Grog  ;  "so, 
no  dressing,  but  come  in  at  once." 

"  Oh,  dearest  Lizzy  ! "  cried  Beecher,  as 
they  gained  the  porch,  "just  one  word — 
only  one  word — to  make  me  the  happiest 
fellow  in  the  world  or  the  most  miserable." 
But  Lizzy  sprang  up  the  stairs,  and  was  in 
her  room  almost  ere  his  words  were  ut- 
tered. 

"If  I  hud  had  but  another  moment," 
muttered  Beecher  to  himself,  "just  one 
moment  more,  I'd  have  shown  her  that  I 
meant  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — that  I 
wasn't  going  to  lead  the  life  I  have' done. 
I'd  have  told  her — though,  1  su])pose,  old 
Grog  would  murder  me  if  he  knew  it — of 
our  grand  martingale,  and  how  we  mean  to 
smash  the  bank  at  Baden.  No  deception 
about  that — no  'cross'  there.  She  can't 
bring  up  grooms,  and  jockeys,  and  stable 
helpers  against  me  now.  It  will  all  be 
done  amongst  ourselves — a  family  party, 
and  no  mistake  I  " 

All  things  considered,  Annesley  Beecher, 
it  was  just  as  well  for  you  that  you  had  not 
that  "one  moment"  you  wished  for. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 

A  DEAD  HEAT. 

Some  eight  or  ten  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  scene  we  have  just  recorded — not 
one  of  whose  incidents  are  w^e  about  to 
relate — and  we  are  still  at  Hoi  bach.  As 
happens  so  frequently  in  the  Avorking  of  a 
mathematical  question,  proofs  are  assumed 
without  going  over  tlie  demonstrations; 
so,  in  real  life — certain  postulates  being 
granted— we  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
we  regard  as  inevitable. 

We  are  at  Holbach,  but  no  longer  strol- 
ling along  its  leaf-strewn  alleys,  or  watch- 
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ing  tlie  laughing  eddies  of  its  circling  river 
— ^^we  tire  within  doors.  'J'hc  scene  is  a 
small,  most  comfortably-furnished  chamber 
of  tlie  little  inn,  where  an  ample  supper  is 
laid  out  on  a  sideboard,  a  card-table  occu- 
pying the  center  of  the  room,  at  Avhich 
two  players  are  seated,  their  somewhat 
"  charged "  expressions  and  disordered 
dress  indicating  a  prolonged  combat,  a  fact 
in  part  corroborated  by  tlie  strealv  of  pink- 
ish dawn  that  has  pierced  between  the 
shutters,  and  now  blends  with  the  sickly 
glare  of  the  candles.  Several  packs  of 
cards  litter  the  floor  around  them,  thrown 
there  in  that  superstitious  passion  only 
gamblers  understand,  and  a  decanter  and 
some  glasses  stand  on  the  table  beside  the 
players,  who  are  no  others  than  our 
acquaintances  Grog  Davis  and  Paul  Clas- 
son. 

There  is  a  vulgar  but  not  unwise  adage 
that  tells  us  -''dogs  do  not  eat  dogs,"  and 
the  maxim  has  a  peculiar  application  to 
gamblers.  All  sorts  and  manners  of  men 
love  to  measure  their  strength  with  each 
other — swordsmen,  swimmei's,  pedestrians, 
even  hard  drinking  used  to  have  its  duels  of 
rivalry — gamblers  never.  Such  an  em- 
ployment of  their  skill  would  seem  to  their 
eyes  about  as  absurd  as  that  of  a  sports- 
man who  would  turn  his  barrel  against  his 
companion  instead  of  the  cock-pheasant 
before  him.  Their  "game  "  is  of  another 
order.  How,  then,  explain  the  curious 
fact  we  have  mentioned?  There  are  rival- 
ries that  last  life-long  ;  there  are  duels  that 
go  on  from  year  to  year  of  existence,  and 
even  to  the  last  leave  the  question  of 
superiority  undetermined.  The  game  of 
piquet  formed  such  between  these  two 
men.  At  every  chance  meeting  in  life — 
no  matter  how  long  the  interval  or  how 
brief  the  passage  miglit  be — they  recurred 
to  the  old-vexed  question,  Avhich  Fortune 
seemed  to  find  a  j^leasure  in  never  deciding 
definitely.  Tlie  fact  that  each  had  his 
own  separate  theory  of  the  game,  would 
have  given  an  interest  to  the  encounter, 
but  besides  there  was  now  another  circum- 
stance whose  import  neither  were  likely  to 
undervalue.  Davis  had  just  paid  over  to 
Paul  Classen  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
Napoleons — the  price  of  a  secret  service  he 
was  about  to  perform — and  the  sight  of 
that  glowing  heap  of  fresh  gold — for  there 
it  lay  on  the  corner  of  the  table, — had  so 
stimulated  the  acquisitiveness  of  Grog's 
nature  that  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  and  regain  them.  The  cer- 
tainty that  when  he  should  have  won  them 
it  would  only  be  to  restore  them  to  the 
loser,  for  whose  expenses  on  a  long  journey 


they  were;  destined,  detracted  nothing  from 
this  desire  on  his  part.  A  more  unprofita- 
ble debtor  than  Holy  Paul  could  not  be 
imagined.  His  very  name  in  a  schedule 
would  reflect  discredit  on  the  bankruptcy  ! 
But  there  lay  the  shining  pieces,  fresh  from 
the  mint  and  glittering,  and  the  appeal 
they  made  was  to  an  instinct,  not  to  reason. 
Was  it  with  the  knovv'ledge  of  this  fact  that 
Paul  had  left  them  there  instead  of  ])utting 
them  up  in  his  pocket?  Had  he  calculated 
in  his  own  subtle  brain  that  temptations 
are  least  resistable  when  they  are  most 
tangible  ?  There  was  that  in  his  reverence's 
look  which  seemed  to  say  as  much,  and  the 
thoughtless  wantonness  of  his  action  as 
his  fingers  fiddled  with  the  gold  may  not 
have  been  entirely  without  a  pur})0se. 
They  had  talked  together,  and  discussed 
some  knotty  matters  of  business,  having 
concluded  which,  Davis  proposed  cards. 

•'Our  old  combat,  I  suppose?'"'  said 
Paul,  laughing.  "  Well,  I'm  always  ready." 
And  down  they  sat,  hour  after  hour  find- 
ing them  still  in  the  same  hard  struggle, 
fortune  swinging  with  its  pendulous  stroke 
from  side  to  side,  as  though  to  elicit  the 
workings  of  hope  and  fear  in  each,  alter- 
nately. Meanwhile,  they  drank  freely,  and 
from  time  to  time  arose  to  eat  at  the  side- 
table  in  that  hurried  and  greedy  way  that 
only  gamblers  eat,  as  though  vexed  at  the 
hunger  that  called  them  from  their  game. 
They  were  both  too  great  proficients  in 
play  to  require  that  absorption  of  faculties 
inferior  gamblers  need.  They  could,  and 
did,  talk  of  everything  that  came  upper- 
most, the  terms  of  the  game  dropjiing 
through  the  conversation  like  the  measured 
booming  of  great  guns  amid  the  clattering 
crash  of  musketry.  Luck  for  some  time 
had  favored  Holy  Paul,  and  while  he  be- 
came blander,  softer,  and  more  benign  of 
look.  Grog  grew  fierce,  his  eyes  fiery,  and 
his  words  sharp  and  abrupt.  Classon's 
polished  courtesy  chafed  and  irritated  him, 
but  he  seemed  determined  to  control  his 
anger  as  far  as  he  might,  and  not  give  his 
adversary  the  transient  advantage  of  tem- 
per. Had  spectators  been  admitted  to  the 
lists,  the  backers  would  have  most  proba- 
bly taken  the  churchman.  His  calm  coun- 
tenance, his  mild,  unexcited  eye,  his  voice 
so  composed  and  gentle,  must  have  made 
Paul  the  favorite. 

''We  shall  scarcely  have  time  for  an- 
other game.  Kit" — he'd  have  called  him 
Grog,  but  that  he  was  losing — "  I  perceive 
the  day  is  beginning  to  break." 

''  So  am  I  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said 
Davis,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  You  have 
won — let  me  see — forty-six,   and  twenty- 
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seven,  and  u  Imndred  and  twelve — iliat  was 
a  *thuni!)er' — and  thirty-four,  besides  that- 
loose  casii  there — about  two  hundred  and 
forty  or  fifty  Xaps,  Master  Paul.  A  very 
pretty  ni[i;ht's  work,  and  more  profitable 
than  preachinjT,  I  take  it." 

Regarding  tiie  matter  as  a  mere  moneta-  j 
ry  question " 

*'  No  ganimon— cut  the  cards,"  broke  in 
Davis  ;  "  one  game  must  finish  us.  Xow, 
shall  we  say  double  or  quits?" 

"  If  you  really  wish  me  to  speak  my  can- 
did mind,  I'd  rather  not." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  muttered  Grog 
to  himself  ;  and  tlien,  in  a  louder  voice, 
"  What  shall  it  be,  then — one  hundred  'and 
fifty?  Come,  even  if  you  should  lose, 
you'll  get  up  winner  of  a  clean  hundred." 

"  Would  that  it  were  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  I  love  less!" 

"  Answer  my  question,"  said  Davis,  an- 
grily, "  Will  you  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
on  the  last  game — yes  or  no?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Kit,  if  you  desire  it." 

'■'  Cut  again;  there  is  a  faced  cai-d,"  said 
Davis.  And  now  he  dealt  with  a  slow  de- 
liberation that  showed  what  an  effort  his 
forced  composure  was  costing  him. 

Classon  sat  back  in  his  chair  watching 
the  cards  as  they  fell  from  the  dealer's 
hand,  but  affecting  in  his  half-closed  eyes 
and  folded  arms  the  air  of  one  deep  in  his 
own  musings. 

"  I  will  say  this,  Davis,"  said  he,  at  last', 
with  the  slow  utterance  that  announces  a 
well-matured  thought,  "'you  have  man- 
aged the  whole  of  this  business  with  con- 
summate skill;  you  have  done  it  admir- 
ably." 

"I  believe  I  have,"  said  Davis,  with  a 
sort  of  stern  decision  in  his  tone  ;  "and 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  the  case  than 
you  are  aware  of." 

''There  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able difficulty,"  rejoined  Paul,  slowly. 
*'  Even  in  the  very  little  I  have  seen  of  him 
I  can  detect  a  man  whose  temperament 
must  have  presented  the  gi-eatest  embar- 
rassments. He  is  proud — very  proud — 
suspectful  to  any  extent.  I  have  five  cards 
— forty-seven." 

''Not  good." 

"  Three  queens." 

"Four  tens." 

"  tSo,  then,  my  tierce  in  spades  is  not 
good,  of  course.     I  play  one." 

"Fifteen  and  five  twenty,  and  the  tens 
ninety-four.  The  first  honor  I  have  scored 
this  hour.  The  difficulty  I  allude  to  was 
with  my.daughter  ;  she  wouldn't  have  him." 

'*  Not  have  him  ? — not  accept  a  peer  of 
the  realm?" 


"  Who  told  her  he  was  a  peer?  She  only 
knows  him  as  the  Honorable  iVnnesley 
Beecher." 

"Even  so.  As  the  Plonorable  Annesley 
Beecher,  he  is  a  man  of  high  connections 
— related  to  some  of  the  first  pe(»ple.  A 
club — play  a  club.  I  take  it  that  such  a 
man  is  a  very  high  mark  indeed." 

"  She  wasn't  of  your  mind,  that's  clear," 
said  Davis,  abruptly;  "nor  do  I  believe  it 
would  have  signified  in  the  least  to  have 
told  her  that  he  -was  a  lord." 

"  Romantic!"  muttered  Paul. 

"  No,  not  a  bit." 

"  Loved  another,  perhaps." 

"How  should  she?  She  never  saw  any 
other  exce])t  a  one-eyed  Pole,  that  taught 
her  music  at  that  Belgian  school,  and  a 
sort  of  hairy  dwarf  that  gave  lessons  iu 
drawing!  A  hundred  and  seventeen.  It's 
your  deal." 

''  And  he  himself  has  no  susjucion  of  his 
brother's  death?"  said  Classon,  as  he  gave 
out  the  cards.  * 

"  Not  the  slightest.  He  was  trying  to 
write  a  letter  to  him,  to  break  the  news  of 
his  marriage,  only  yesterday." 

'•  Cleverly  done — most  cleverly  done," 
said  Paul,  in  ecstasy.  "  If  he  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  he  might  very  possibly 
have  refused  //er." 

"  I  rather — suspect — not,"  said  Grog, 
dwelling  slowly  on  each  word,  Avhile  his 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  fierce 
and  terrible  determination.  "A  lucky 
take  in,  that — the  queen  of  diamonds  :  it 
gives  me  seven  cards.  Refuse  her !  by 
heaven,  he'd  have  had  a  short  experience  of 
his  peerage  !  Kings  and  knaves — six,  and 
seven  I  play — twenty-three.  Piqued  again. 
Holy  Paul  !  No,  no  ;  he'd  never  have  dared 
that." 

Classon  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

"You  might  just  as  well  tell  me,  Paul 
Classon,  that  you'd  refuse  to  marry  tliem," 
said  Davis,  as  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  fist,  "and  that  I  would  bear  it  I 
I  have  a  way  of  not  being  denied  what  I 
have  determined  on  ;  that  has  done  me 
good  service  in  life.-  That  blear-eyed  boy 
— the  attache  at  the  legation  \n  Frankfort 
— wanted  to  refuse  me  a  passport  for  the 
Honorable  Annesley  Beecher  and  Mrs. 
Beecher,  saying  that,  until  the  marriage 
there  was  no  such  person.  But  I  whispered 
a  word  to  him  across  the  table,  and  he  gave 
it,  and  there  it  is  now." 

"Going  to  Italy!"  said  Classon,  as  he 
read  from  the  dociiment  which  Grog  had 
thrown  down  before  him  ;  "  wondeii'ul  fel- 
low— wonderful  fellow — forgets  nothing  1" 
i  muttered  he,  to  himself. 
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Yes,  but  ho  does  though  ;  he  has  just 
forgotten  four  kings  and  suffered  you  to 
count  four  queens,  Master  Paul — a  tribute 
to  your  ugreeability  somewhat  too  costly." 

"Even  to  the  traveling  carriage,  Kit," 
resumed  Classon,  not  heeding  the  sarcasm, 
''and  a  more  complete  thing  I  never  saw 
in  my  life.  You  picked  it  up  at  Frank- 
fort." 

"  Yes,  at  the  Hotel  de  Eussic  ;  got  it  for 
two  thousand  two  hundred  francs — it  cost 
ten,  six  months  ago.  A  quint  in  spades, 
and  the  cards  divided  ;  I  score  thirty- 
one.  " 

"  And  when  is  he  to  learn,  that  he  has 
succeeded  to  the  title  ?" 

*'  Wlien  he's  across  the  Alps — when  he  is 
out  of  the  land  of  rouge  et  noir  and  rou- 
lette ;  he  may  know  it  then,  as  soon  as  he 
pleases.  I'm  to  join  them  at  Como,  or 
Milan,  as  I  can't  well  *  show '  at  Baden, 
even  at  this  late  time  of  year.  Before  I 
come  up  he'll  have  heard  all  about  Lack- 
ington's"  death." 

"  Will  it  ever  occur  to  him,  Kit,  to  sus- 
pect that  you  were  aware  of  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  it  may,"  said 
Grog,  doggedly. 

"  If  so,  will  the  impression  not  lead  to  a 
very  precarious  state  of  relations  between 
you  ?  " 

"  Maybe  so — seven  hearts  and  five  spades, 
you  are  'capoted.'  There,  Paul,  that 
doesn't  leave  so  much  between  us  after  all. 
What  if  he  does  suspect  it ;  the  world  sus- 
pects fifty  things  about  me  that  no  man 
has  ever  yet  dared  to  lay  to  my  charge.  If 
you  and  I,  Master  Paul,  were  to  fret  our- 
selves about  the  suspicions  that  are  enter- 
tained of  us,  we'd  have  a  pleasant  life  of  it. 
Your  good  health." 

"To  yours,  my  dear  Kit;  and  may  I 
never  drink  it  in  worse  tipple  would  be  the 
only  additional  pleasure  I  could  suggest  to 
the  toast.     It  is  wonderful  Madeira  ! " 

"I  have  had  it  in  the  London  docks 
since  the  year  '31 ;  every  bottle  of  it  now, 
seeing  tliat  the  vines  are  ruined  in  the  isl- 
and, is  worth  from  thirty  shillings  to  five- 
and-thirty.  I  won  it  .from  Tom  Hardi- 
man  ;  he  took  the  invoice  out  of  his 
pocket-book  and  flung  it  across  the  table  to 
me.  'Grog.'  says  he,  'when  you  take  it 
out  of  bond,  mind  you  ask  me  to  dinner, 
and  give  me  a  bottle  of  it  ?'  But  he's  gone, 
'toes  up,'  and  so  here's  to  his  memory." 

" '  Drunk  in  solemn  silence,'  as  the 
newspapers  say,"  broke  in  Paul,  as  he 
drained  his  glass. 

"Yes,"  said  Davis,  eyeing  the  wine  by 
the  light,  "that's  a  tipple  this  little  inn 
here  is  not  much  accustomed  to  see  under 


its  roof  ;  but  if  I  were  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  Pd  make  something  of  this  place. 
They  never  heard  of  Harvey's  sauce,  Chili 
vinegar.  Caviare,  Stilton  ;  even  Bass  and 
British  gin  were  novelties  when  I  came. 
There,  as  well  as  I  can  make  it  up,  you  are 
a  winner  of  fifteen  Naps  ;  there  they  are." 

"  Dear  me,  I  fancied  I  stood  safe  to  come 
off  with  a  hundred  !"  said  Paul,  lugubri- 
ously. 

"So  you  did,  without  counting  the 
points  ;  but  you've  lost  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four — ay,  and  a  right  good  thing 
you've  made  of  it.  Master  Paul.  I'd  like 
to  know  how  long  it  is  since  you  earned 
such  a  sum  honestly." 

Classon  sighed  heavily  as  he  swept  the 
cash  into  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  I'm  un- 
able to  tell  you  ;  my  memory  grows  worse 
every  day." 

"When  you  go  back  to  England,  you 
can  always  brush  it  up  by  the  police  sheet 
— that's  "a  comfort,"  said  Davis,  with  a 
savage' laugh. 

'•  And  what  will  the  noble  viscount  have 
to  spend  yearly  ?  "  asked  Classon,  to  change 
the  theme. 

"  Something  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand." 

"  A  snug  thing,  Kit — a  very  snug  thing 
indeed  ;  and  I  take  it  that  by  this  time  o' 
day  he  knows  the  world  pretty  well," 

"  No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  ! "  said  Grog, 
bluntly  ;  "  he's  a  fool,  and  must  stay  a 
fool!"' 

"  The  more  luck  his,  then,  to  have  Chris- 
topher Davis  for  his  father-in-law." 

"Pll  tell  you  what's  better  still.  Holy 
Paul — to  have  Lizzy  Davis  for  his  wife. 
You  think  she's  going  to  make  a  great 
match  of  it  because  he's  the  lord  viscount 
and  she  is  my  daughter;  but  I  tell  you,  and 
I'm  ready  to  maintain  it  too,  I  never  met 
the  man  yet  was  worthy  of  her.  There 
may  be  girls  as  handsome,  though  I  never 
saw  them — there  may  be  othei's  as  clever, 
that  I'm  no  judge  of — but  this  I  do  know, 
that  for  pluck,  real  pluck,  you'll  not  find 
her  equal  in  Europe.  She'd  never  have 
married  him  for  his  rank  ;  no,  if  it  was  a 
dukedom  he  had  to  offer  her.  She'd  never 
have  taken  him  for  his  fortune,  if  it  had 
been  ten  times  the  amount.  No,  she 
v/ouldn't  consent  to  it,  even  to  take  me  out 
of  my  difficulties  and  set  me  all  straight 
with  "the  world,  because  she  fancied  that 
by  going  on  the  stage,  or  some  such  trump- 
ery, she  could  have  done  that  just  as  well. 
She'd  not  have  had  him  for  himself,  for  she 
knows  he's  a  fool,-  just  as  well  as  I  do. 
There  was  only  one  thing  I  found  she 
couldn't  get  over  :  it  was  the  thought  thai. 
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she  dare  not  marry  him  ;  tliat  to  thrust 
herself  into  the  station  and  rank  he  occu- 
pied, would  bo  to  expose  licrself  to  insults 
liuit  must  crush  her.  It  was  by  a  mere 
chance  I  discovered  that  tliis  was  a  chal- 
lenge, she'd  have  rather  died  than  decline. 
It  was  for  all  tiie  world  like  saying  to  my- 
self, '  Don't  you  go  into  the  ring  there,  Kit 
Davis;  my  lords  and  the  gontlemon  don't 
like  it.'  '  Don't  they  ?  Well,  let's  see  how 
they'll  take  it,  for  \  am  a-going  !'  It  was 
that  stung  her,  Paul  Chisson.  She  didn't 
want  all  those  fine  people  ;  she  didn't  care 
a  brass  farthing  about  their  ways  and  their 
doings  !  She'd  not  have  thought  it  a  hard 
lot  in  life  just  to  jog  on  as  she  is.  She 
didn't  want  to  be  called  a  countess,  nor 
live  like  one  ;  but  when  it  was  hinted  to 
her,  that  if  she  did  venture  amongst  them, 
it  would  be  to  be  driven  back  with  shame 
and  insult,  then  her  mind  was  made  up  at 
once.  Not  that  she  ever  confessed  as  much 
to  me;  no,  I  found  out  her  secret  by  watch- 
ing her  closely.  The  day  I  told  her,  I 
forget  what  anecdote  about  some  out- 
rageous piece  of  insolence  played  off  on 
some  new  intruder  into  the  titled  class,  she 
suddenly  started  as  if  something  had  stung 
her,  and  her  eyes  glared  like  a  tiger's;  then 
catcliing  me  by  the  hand,  she  said,  'Don't 
tell  me  these  things  ;  they  pain  me  more  to 
hear  than  real,  downright  calamities  ! ' 
That  was  enough  for  me.  I  saw  her  cards, 
Paul,  and  I  played  through  them  I" 

Classon  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  was 
silent. 

*' What  are  you  sighing  over,  Paul?" 
asked  Davis,  half  crossly, 

*'  I  was  just  sorrowing  to  myself  to  think 
how  little  all  her  pluck  will  avail  her." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  sir  !  It  is  the  very 
thing  to  depend  on  in  the  struggle." 

'•'Ay,  if  there  were  a  struggle,  Kit,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  there  will  not  be. 
You,  for  instance,  go  into  Brookes's  to- 
morrow, you  have  been  duly  elected.  It 
was  a  wet  day,  only  a  few  at  the  ballot,  and, 
somehow,  you  got  in.  Well,  you  are,  to  all 
intents,  as  much  a  member  as  his  grace 
there,  or  the  noble  marquis,  Tliere's  no 
commotion,  no  stir  when  you  enter  the 
room.  The  men  at  their  newspapers  look 
up,  perhaps,  but  they  read  away  immedi- 
ately with  only  increased  attention  ;  the 
group  at  the  window  talks  on,  too ;  the 
only  thing  noticeable  is  that  nobody  talks 
to  you.  If  you  ask  for  the  Globe' ov  the 
Chronicle,  when  the  reader  shall  have  fin- 
ished, he  politely  hands  it  at  once,  and  goes 
awav, " 

•'•' If  he  did,  I'd  follow  him " 

"  What    for  ? — to    ask    an    explanation 


where  there  had  been  no  offence  ?  To 
make  yourself  at  once  notorious  in  the  worst 
of  all  ])ossible  ways  ?  There's  nothing  so 
universally  detested  as  the  man  that  makes 
a  'row;'  witness  the  horror  all  well-bred 
people  feel  at  a.ssociating  with  Americans, 
they're  never  sure  how  it's  to  end.  Now, 
if  all  these  considerations  have  their  weight 
with  men,  imagine  how  they  must  be  re- 
garded by  women,  fifty  times  more  exacting 
as  they  are  in  all  the  exigencies  of  station, 
and  Avhose  fi-eemasonry  is  a  hundred  times 
more  exclusive." 

"That's  all  rot!"  broke  in  Davis,  his 
passion  the  more  violent  as  the  arguments 
of  the  other  seemed  so  difficult  to  answer. 
"You  think  to  puzzle  me  by  talking  of 
all  these  grand  people  and  their  ways  as  if 
they  weren't  all  men  and  women.  That 
they  are,  and  a  rum  lot,  too,  some  of  them  I 
Come,"  cried  Davis,  suddenly,  as  though 
a  happy  thought  had  just  flashed  across  his 
mind,  "it  was  the  turn  of  a  sti-aw  one  day, 
by  your  own  account,  that  you  were  not  a 
bishop.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  that  lucky 
event  had  really  taken  place,  wouldn't  yon 
have  been  the  same  holy  Paul  Classon  that 
sits  there  ?" 

"Perhaps  not,  entirely,"  said  Classon, in 
his  oiliest  of  voices.  "I  trust  that  I  should, 
in  ascending  to  that  exalted  station  have 
cast  off  the  slough  of  an  inferior  existence, 
and  carried  up  little  of  my  former  self 
except  the  friendships  of  my  early  years." 
•  "Do  you  fancy,  Master  Paul,  that  gam- 
mon like  this  can  impose  upon  a  man  of 
my  sort  ?  " 

"My  dear  and  worthy  friend,"  rejoined 
Classon,  "  the  tone  in  which  I  appeal  to 
you  is  my  tribute  to  your  high  ability.  To 
an  inferior  man  I  had  spoken  very  different 
language.  Sentiments  are  not  the  less 
real  that  they  are  expressed  with  a  certain 
embroidery,  just  as  a  bank  post-bill  would 
be  very  good  value  though  a  Choctaw 
Indian  might  deem  it  a  piece  of  waste 
paper. " 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it  on  with  Lizzy 
in  this  fashion,"  said  Davis.  "  I  don't 
think  even  your  friend  the  Choctaw  Indian 
Avould  save  you," 

"I  should  be  proud  of  even  defeat  at 
such  hands  ! "  exclaimed  Paul,  raptur- 
ously. 

"  You'd  have  little  to  be  proud  of  when 
she'd  have  done  with  you,"  cried  Grog,  all 
his  good-humor  restored  by  the  mere 
thought  of  his  daughter. 

"  Have  yon  spoken  to-  his  lordship  about 
what  I  mentioned?"  said  Paul,  half 
diffidentlv. 

"No,""  said   Grog;     "on   reflection,    I 
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tlionglit  it  better  not.  I'm  sure,  besides, 
that  there's  no  clnirch  preferment  in  his 
gift ;  and  tlien,  Ckisson,  lie  knows  you,  as 
who  does  not  ?  " 

^•' '  Quae  regio  tcrrae  non  plena  est  ?'  Ay, 
Grog,  you  and  I  have  arrived  at  what  the 
woi-id  calls,  Fame." 

''Speak  for  yourself,  sir;  I  aoknowledgc 
no  partnership  in  the  case.  When  I  have 
written  letters  they  have  not  been  begging 
ones,  and  when  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hand  there  was  no  pistol  in  the  palm  of 
it!" 

^'  Very  true.  Kit ;  /  never  had  a  soul 
above  a  petty  larceny,  and  you  had  a  spirit 
that  aspired  to  transportation  for  life  !" 

Davis  bounded  on  his  chair,  and 
glowered  with  a  fearful  stare  at  the 
speaker,  who,  meanwhile,  drained  the 
decanter  into  his  glass  with  an  unmoved 
serenity. 

'■'  Don't  be  angry,  my  ancient  friend," 
said  he,  blandly.  "The  cares  of  friend- 
ship, like  the  skill  of  a  surgeon,  must 
often  pain  to  be  serviceable.  Happy  let 
us  call  ourselves  when  no  ruder  hand 
wields  the  probe  or  the  bistoury  !  " 

*'Make  an  end  of  canting,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  matters  of  moment. 
Yovi  Avill  set  out  to-day,  I  hope." 

''Immediately  after  the  marriage." 

"  What  road  do  you  take  ?  " 

"  Strasburg,  Paris,  Marseilles,  whence 
direct  to  Constantinople'  by  the  first 
steamer."  , 

"After  that?"      " 

"  Across  the  Black  Sea  to  Balaklava." 

'•  But  when  do  you  reach  the  Crimea  ?" 

*'  Balaklava  \&  in  the  Crimea." 

Davis  flushed  scarlet.  The  reflection  on 
his  geography  wounded  him,  and  he  winced 
under  it. 

"Are  you  quite  clear  that  you  under- 
stand my  instructions  ?  "    said  he,   testily. 

*'I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  deanery," 
said  Paul,  smacking  his  lips  over  the  last 
glass. 

*'You  can  scarcely  wish  over  well  to  the 
church,  when  you  desire  to  be  one  of  its 
dignitaries,"  said  Davis,  with  a  sarcastic 
grin. 

"  Why  so,  my  worthy  friend  ?  There  is 
a  wise  Scotcli  adage  says,  '  It  taks  a'  kind 
of  folk  to  mak  a  warld  ; '  and  so,  various 
orders  of  men,  with  gifts  widely  differing, 
if  not  discrepant,  are  advantageously  as- 
sembled into  what  we  call  corporations." 

"Nonsense — bosh!"  said  Grog,  im- 
patiently. "  If  yo.u  have  no  better  com- 
mand of  common  sense  where  you  are 
going,  I  have  made  a  precious  bad  choice 
of  an  agent." 


"  See  how  men  misconstrue  their  own 
natures  !"  exclaimed  Classon,  with  a  sort 
of  fervor.  "If  any  one  had  asked  me 
what  gift  I  laid  especial  claim  to  possess,  ] 
protest  I  should  have  said,  'coinmon 
sense  ; '  a  little  more  common  sense  than 
any  one  else  I  ever  met. " 

"You  are  modest,  too." 

"  Becomingly  so,  I  hope  and  believe." 

"Have  you  any  other  remarkable  traits 
that  you  might  desire  to  record  ?  " 

"A  few,  and  a  very  few,"  said  Paul, 
with  a  well-assumed  air  of  humility. 
"  Nature  has  blessed  me  with  the  very  best 
of  tempers.  I  am  never  rash,  hasty,  or 
impetuous  ;  I  accept  the  rubs  of  life  with 
submission  ;  I  think  well  of  every  one." 

"Do  you,  faith!"  exclaimed  Davis, 
with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"Knowing  well  that  we  are  all  slaves  of 
circumstances,  I  take  motives  where  others 
demand  actions,  just  as  I  would  take  a  bill 
at  three  months  from  him  who  has  no 
cash.     It  may  be  paid,  or  it  may  not." 

"You'd  have  passed  it  ere  it  became 
due,  eh,  Master- Paul  ?  " 

"Such  is  possible;  I  make  no  claims 
above  human  frailty." 

"  Is  sobriety  amongst  your  other  vir- 
tues ?  " 

"I  rarely  transgress  its  limits,  save  when 
alone.  It  is  in  the  solitary  retirement 
where  I  seek  reflection  that  I  occasionally 
indulge.  There  I  am — so  to  say — '  Classo 
cum  Classone.'  I  offer  no  example  to 
others — I  shock  no  outward  decorum.  If 
the  instinctive  appreciation  of  my  charac- 
ter— which  I  highly  possess — passes  that 
of  most  men,  I  owe  it  to  those  undisguised 
moments  when  I  stand  revealed  to  myself. 
Wine  keeps  no  secrets  ;  and,  Paul  Classon 
drunk  appeals  to  Paul  Classon  sober.  Be- 
lieve me.  Kit,  when  I  tell  you  no  man 
knows  half  the  excellent  things  in  his  own 
heart  till  he  has  got  tipsy  by  himself  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  thought  of  you  for 
this  affair,"  said  Davis,  angrily. 

"  Pitt  made  the  same  speech  to  Wolfe, 
and  yet  that  young  general  afterwards  took 
Quebec." 

"  AVhat  do  I  care  about  Wolfe  or  Quebec? 
I  want  a  particular  service  that  a  man  of 
moderate  brains  and  a  firm  purpose  can  ac- 
complish." 

"  And  for  which  Paul  Classon  pledges 
himself  with  his  head?  Ay,  Grog  Davis, 
that  is  my  bond." 

"The  day  you  come  back  to  me  with 
proof  of  success,  I  hand  you  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Cash." 

"  Cash — and  more,  if  it  all  be  done  to 
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our  entire  satisfaction.  //^,"  here  lie  jerk- 
ed liis  thumb  toward  Beecher's  room,  "  lie 
shan't  forget  you." 

Paul  closed  his  eyes  and  muttered  some- 
thing to  himself,  ending  with,  *'  And  '  live 
pounds  for  the  Cruelty  to  Animals — from 
the  Reverend  Paul  Olasson.'  I  shall  be  in 
funds  for  them  all." 

"  Ah,  Kit!"  said  ho  at  last,  witli  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  "  what  slaves  are  Ave  all,  and 
to  the  meanest  accidents,  too — the  veriest  I 
trifles  of  our  existence.     Ask  yourself,   I ! 
beseech  you,  what  is  it  that  continually  op-  j 
poses  your  progress  in  life — what  is  your' 
rock   ahead?     Your   name!    nothing   bub 
your  name! — call  yourself  Jones,  AVilkins, 
Simpson,  Watkius,  and  see  what  an  expan- 
sion it  will  give  your  naturally  fine  facul- 
ties.    Nobody  will  dare  to  assert  that  you 
or  I  are  the  same  men  we  were  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,   and  yet  you 
must   bo   Davis   and   I  must  be  Classon, 
whether  we  will  or  not.     I  call  this  liard — 
very  hard  indeed!'' 

"Would  it  be  any  benefit  to  me  if  I 
could  call  myself  Paul  Classon?"  said 
Grog,  with  an  insolent  grin. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  saintly  man  who  bears 
that  name  to  speak  boastfully  of  "its  re- 
sponsibilities— ■■ — " 

"  In  bills  of  exchange,  I  0  TJ's,  promi- 
sory  notes,  and  so  forth,"  laughed  in  Grog. 

"  I  have,  I  own,  done  a  little  in  these 
ways,  but  what  gifted  man  ever  lived  who 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  committed 
his  sorrows  to  paper  ;  the  misfortune  in 
my  case  was  that  it  was  stamped." 

'*  Do  you  know.  Holy  Paul,  I  think  you 
are  the  greatest  '  hemp  '  I  ever  met." 

"  No,  Kit,  don't  say  so — don't,  my  dear 
and  valued  friend ;  these  words  give  me 
deep  ]iain." 

"  I  do  say  it,  and  I  maintain  it!" 

"  What  good  company  3'ou  must  have 
kept  through  life,  then !  " 

^'  The  worst  of  any  man  in  England. 
And  yet,"  resumed  he,  after  a  pause,  ''  I'm 
positively  ashamed  to  think  that  my 
daughter  should  be  iiiiiiried  by  the  Kev- 
erend  Paul  Classon." 

"A  i)rejudice,  my  dear  and  respected 
friend — a  prejudice  quite  beneath  your  en- 
hirged  and  gifted  ujiderstaiiding!  Will  it 
much  signify  to  you  if  he,  who  one  of  these 
days  shall  say,  '  The  sentence  of  this  court, 
Christoplier  Davis,  is  transportation  be- 
yond the  seas,'  be  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  or  a  baron  of  the  exchequer?  No, 
no,  Kit ;  it  is  only  your  vain,  conceited 
people  who  fancy  that  they  are  not  hanged 
li  it  Avasn't  Calcraft  tied  the  noose! " 

More  than  once  did  Davis  change  color 


at  this  speech,  whose  illustrations  were  se- 
lected with  special  intention  and  malice. 

"Hero's  daybreak  already!"  cried  Grog, 
throwing  open  the  window,  and  admitting 
the  pinkish  light  of  an  early  dawn  and  the 
fresh  sharp  air  of  morning. 

'•It'schilly  enough,  too, said  Classon, shiv- 
ering, as  he  emptied  the  gin  into  his  glass. 

"1  think  you've  luid  enougli  already," 
said  Grog,  rudely,  as  ho  flung  both  tumbler 
and  its  contents  out  of  the  window.  "Go, 
have  a  wash,  and  make  yourself  a  little  de- 
cent-looking;  one  would  innigino,  to  see 
you,  you  had  passed  your  night  in  the 
■'lock-up!'" 

'•  When  you  see  me  next  you'll  fancy  I'm 
an  archdeacon."  So  saying,  and  guiding 
himself  by  the  chairs,  Paul  Classon  left 
the  room. 

With  a  quiet  step,  and  firm,  neither 
"  overtaken "  by  liquor  nor  fatigued  by 
the  night's  debauch,  Davis  hastened  to  his 
chamber.  So  long  as  he  was  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  dressing,  his  features  betrayed 
no  unusual  anxiety  ;  he  did,  indeed,  en- 
deavor to  attire  himself  with  more  than  or- 
dinary care,  and  one  cravat  after  another 
did  he  fling  on  the  flour,  where  a  number 
of  embroidered  vests  were  already  lying. 
At  length  the  toilet  was  completed,  and 
Grog  surveyed  himself  in  the  large  glass, 
and  was  satified.  He  knew  he  didn't  look 
like  Annesley  Beccher  and  that  "lot," still 
less  did  he  resemble  the  old  "swells"  of 
Brookes's  and  the  Carlton,  but  he  thought 
there  was  something  military,  something 
sporting— a  dash  of  the  "nag,"  with 
"Newmarket" — about  him,  that  might 
pass  muster  anywhere!  "At  all  events, 
Lizzy  won't  be  ashamed  of  me."  muttered 
he  to  himself.  "  Poor,  poor  Lizzy  ! "  add- 
ed he,  in  a  broken  tone;  and  he  sank  down 
into  a  chair,  and  leaned  his  head  on  the 
table. 

A  gentle  tap  came  to  the  door.  "  Come 
in,"  said  he,  without  raising  his  head;  and 
she  entered. 

As  the  rich  robe  of  silk  rustled  across 
the  floor  he  never  raised  his  head,  nor  even 
when  bending  over  she  threw  an  arm 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  his  forehead, 
did  he  stir  or  move. 

"I  Vant  you  to  look  at  me,  dearest 
papa,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  My  poor  Lizzy — ^iny  own  dear  Lizzy!" 
murmured  he,  half  indistinctly ;  then, 
starting  suddenly  up,  he  cried  aloud, 
"Good  heavens  ! "is  it  worth  all  this " 

"No,  indeed,  papa,"  burst  she  in;  "it 
is  not — it  is  not  worth  it !" 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  he,  abrupt- 
ly.    "'  What  were  you  thinking  of  ?  " 
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"  It  was  your  thonghts  I  was  following 
out,"  said  she,  drearily. 

"How  luuidsonio  —  how  beautiful  yon 
are,  girl  !"  exclaimed  he,  as  holding  both 
her  hands  he  surveyed  her  at  fnll  length, 
"'Is  this  Brussels  lace?" 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  And  what  do  you  call  these  buttons?  " 

"They  are  opals." 

"How  it  all  becomes  you,  girl  !  I'd 
never  like  to  see  you  less  smartly  dressed  ! 
And  now — and  now  I  am  to  lose  you  ! " 
And  he  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  clasped  her 
fondly  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  father,  if  you  knew " 

She  could  not  continue. 

"And  don't  I  know!"  broke  he  in. 
'•'  Do  you  think  that  all  my  hard,  bad  ex- 
perience of  life  has  left  me  so  bereft  of 
feeling  !  But  I'll  tell  you  another  thing  I 
know,  Lizzy,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  calm 
voice,  "  that  what  we  fancy  must  break 
our  hearts  to  do  we  can  bear,  and  bear 
patiently,  and,  what's  more,  so  learn  to 
conform  to,  that  after  a  few  years  of  life 
Ave  wonder  that  we  ever  thought  them 
hardships  I  " 

"  We  do  not  change  so  much  without 
heavy  suffering  !"  said  she,  sorrowfnlly. 

"  Tliafc  is  possible,  too,"  said  he,  sighing. 
Then  suddenly  rallying,  he  said,  "  You'll 
write  to  me  often,  very  often,  Lizzy;  I'll 
want  to  hear  how  you  get  on  with  these 
great  folk  ;  not  that  I  fear  anything,  only 
this,  girl,  that  their  jealousy  will  stimulate 
their  rancor.  You  are  so  handsome,  girl! 
so  handsome! " 

'■'rm  glad  of  it,"  said  she,  with  an  air 
of  proud  exultation. 

"  Who's  there?"  cried  Davis,  impatient- 
ly, as  a  sharp  knock  came  to  the  door.  It 
was  the  Eeverend  Paul  come  to  borrow  a 
white  neckcloth,  none  of  his  own  being 
sufficiently  imposing  for  such  an  occasion. 

"I  am  scarcely  presentable.  Miss  Davis. 
I  am  snre  I  address  Miss  Davis,"  said  he, 
pushing  into  the  room,  and  bowing  cere- 
moniously at  each  s^tep.  "  There  can  be 
but  only  one  so  eminently  beautiful  !  " 

"  There,  take  what  you  want,  and  be 
off  ! "  cried  Davis,  rudely. 

"Your  father  usurps  all  the  privileges 
of  long  friendship,  and  emboldens  me  to 
claim  some  too,  my  dear  young  lady.  Let 
me  kiss  the  fairest  hand  in  Christendom." 
And  with  a  reverential  homage  all  his  own 
Paul  bent  down  and  touched  her  hand  with 
his  lips, 

"  This  is  the  Eeverend  Paul  Classon, 
Lizzy,"  said  Davis,  "  a  great  dignitai-y  of 
church,  and  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine." 

"  I  am  always  happy  to  know  a  friend  of 


my  father's,"  said  she,  smiling  gracefnlly. 
"  You  have  only  just  arrived?" 

"  This  moment !  "  said  he,  with  a  glance 
toAvard  Grog. 

"There,  away  with  you,  and  finish  your 
dressing,"  broke  in  Davis,  angrily;  "1  see 
it  is  nigh  seven  o'clock." 

"  Past  seven,  rather,  and  the  company 
assembled  below  stairs,  and  Mr.  Beecher— 
for  I  presume  it  must  be  he — pacing  the 
little  terrace  in  all  the  impatience  of  a 
bridegroom.  Miss  Davis,  your  sei-vant." 
And  with  a  bow  of  deep  reverence  Paul 
retired. 

'  "  There  were  so  many  things  running  in 
my  mind  to  say  to  you,  Lizzy,"  said  Davis, 
"  when  that  Classon  came  in."  It  was  very 
hard  for  him  not  to  add  an  epithet,  but  he 
did  escape  that  peril. 

"  I  own,  pai)a,  he  did  not  impress  me 
very  favorably." 

"He's  a  first-rate  man,  a  great  scholar, 
a  regular  don  amongst  the  shovel-hats," 
said  Grog,  hastily  ;  "that  man  was  within 
an  ace  of  being  a  bishop.  But  it  was  not 
of  liim  my  head  was  full,  girl.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about  Beecher  and  that 
haughty  sister-in-law  of  his.  /SY/e'll  'try  it 
on '  with  you,  Lizzy  ;  I'm  sure  she  will  !  " 

"  Dearest  papa,  how  often  have  you  told 
rae  that  in  preparing  for  the  accidents  of 
life  we  but  often  exaggerate  their  import- 
ance.    I'll  not  anticipate  evil." 

"  Here's  Beecher  ! — here  he  is  !  "  cried 
Davis,  as  he  clasped  her  once  more  to  his 
heart  ;  and  then,  opening  the  door,  led  her 
down  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  full  assemblage  of  all  the 
folk  of  the  little  inn,  and  the  room  was 
crowded.  The  landlord  and  his  wife,  and 
four  buxom  daughters  and  two  sons,  were 
there  ;  and  a  dapper  waiter,  with  very 
tight  fitting  trousers,  and  a  housemaid,  and 
three  farm-servants,  all  with  big  bouquets 
in  their  hands  and  huge  bows  of  white 
ribbon  on  their  breasts  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Annette,  Lizzy's  maid,  in  a  lilac  silk  and 
a  white  crape  bonnet;  and  Peters,  Beecher's 
man,  in  a  most  accurate  blue  frock,  except 
his  master,  looking  far  more  like  a  gentle- 
man than,  any  one  there. 

As  for  Annesley  Beecher,  no  man  ever 
more  accurately  understood  how  to  "cos- 
tume "  for  every  circumstance  in  life,  and 
Avhether  you  saw  him  lounging  over  the 
rail  in  Rotten-row,  strolling  through  the 
park  at  Richmond,  sunning  himself  at 
Cowes,  or  yawning  through  a  wet  day  in  a 
conntry-house,  his  "get-up  "  was  sure  to 
be  faultless.  Hundreds  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  the  inimitable  curl  of  his  hat,  the 
unattainable  swcc^p  of  his  waistcoat-collar  ; 
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and  then  tliere  were  shades  and  tones  oi" 
liis  color  about  him  that  were  especially 
liis  own.  Of  course,  I  am  not  about  to 
describe  his  appearance  on  this  niorninL,^ ; 
it  is  enough' if  I  say  that  he  bestowed  every 
care  upon  it,  and  succeeded.  And  Paul — 
Holy  Paul— how  blandly  imposing,  how 
unctuously  serene  he  looked  !  Marriage 
was  ti-nly  a  benediction  at  such  hands. 
He  faltered  a  little,  his  dulcet  accents 
trembled  with  a  modest  reluctance,  as  he 
asked,  "'Wilt  thou  take — this  woman — '" 
Could  he  have  changed  the  liturgy  for  the 
occasion,  he  had  said,  "  this  angel ;"  as  it 
was,  his  voice  conijiensated  for  the  sylla- 
bles, and  the  question  was  breathed  out 
like  air  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

And  so  they  were  married,  and  there 
was  a  grand  breakfast,  where  all  the  house- 
liold  were  assembled,  and  where  Paul  Clas- 
son  made  a  most  effective  little  speech  to 
"the  health  of  the  bride,"  interpolating 
his  English  and  German  with  a  tact  all  his 
own  ;  and  then  they  drove  away  with  four 
posters,  with  all  the  noise  and  whip-crack- 
ing, the  sighs  and  smiles,  and  last  good- 
byes, just  as  if  the  scene  had  been  Kanover- 
sqiiai'e,  and  the  High  Priest  a  Cauon  of 
Westminster  ! 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

STUNXING   TIDINGS. 

A  TELEGKAM  duly  dispatched  had  pre- 
pared the  hotel  of  the  Gourde  Bade  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Honorable  Annesley  and 
Mrs.  Beecher,  and  vv'hen  the  well-appointed 
traveling  carriage  came  clattering  into  the 
"porte  cochere"  at  nightfall,  there  was  a 
dress  parade  of  landlord  and  waiters  ready 
to  receive  them. 

It  was  a  very  long  time  since  Beecher 
had  felt  the  self-importance  of  being 
deemed  rich.  Eor  many  a  year  back  life 
had  been  but  a  series  of  struggles,  and  it 
was  a  very  d^lightfid  sensation  to  him  to 
witness  once  more  all  the  ready  homage,  all 
the  obsequious  attention,  which  are  only 
rendered  to  affluence.  Herr  Bauer  had  got 
the  dispatch  just  in  time  to  keep  his  hand- 
somest suite  of  rooms  for  him  ;  indeed,  he 
had  "  sent  away  the  Margraf  of  Sehwein- 
erhausen,  who  wanted  them."  This  was 
gratifying  ;  and,  limited  as  Beecher's  Ger- 
man was,  he  could  catch  the  muttered  ex- 
clamations of  "  Ach  Gott,  wie  schon  ! " 
"Wie  lieblich!"  as  his  beautiful  wife 
passed  up  the  stairs  ;  and  this,  too,  pleased 
him.  In  fact,  his  was  just  then  the  glori- 
ous mood  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime  to 


the  luckiest  of  us — to  be  charmed  with 
everything. 

To  enjoy  the  sunshine  one  must  have 
sojourned  in  shadow,  and  eerlaiidy  pros- 
]»erity  is  never  so  entrancing  as  after  some 
experience  of  i.ts  opposite,  and  Beecher  was 
never  wearied  of  admiring  the  splendor  of 
the  apartment,  the  wonderful  promptitude 
of  the  waiters,  and  the  excelleitce  of  every- 
thing. It  must  be  owned  tiie  dinner  was 
in  Bauer's  best  style — the  bisque,  the  rae- 
braten,  the  pheasant,  all  that  could  be 
wished  for  ;  and  when  the  imposing  host 
himself  uncorked  a  precious  fl;isk  of  a 
•'Cabinet  Stcinberger,"  Beecher  felt  it  was 
a  vei-y  chai-ming  woild  when  one  had  only 
got  to  the  sunny  side  of  it.  Mr.  JJauei- — a 
politeness  rarely  accorded,  save  to  the  high- 
est rank — directed  the  service  in  person, 
and  vouchsafed  to  be  agreeable  during  the 
repast. 

•'And  so  your  season  was  a  good  one, 
Bauer  ?"  said  Beecher. 

"Reasonably  so,  your  excellency.  We 
had  the  King  of  AVurtemberg,  the  Queen 
of. Greece,  a  couple  of  archdukes,  and  a 
crown  prince  of  something  far  north — 
second-rate  ones  all,  but  good  people,  and 
easily  satisfied." 

Beecher  gave  a  significant  glance  toward 
Lizzie,  and  went  on  :  "  And  who  were  your 
English  visitors  ?" 

"The  old  set,  your  excellency;  the 
Duke  of  Middleton,  Lord  Headlam  and 
his  four  daughters,  Sir  Hipsley  Keyling,  to 
bi'eak  the  bank  as  usual " 

"  And  did  he  ?  " 

'•'No,  excellency  ;  it  broke  him.'" 

"  Poor  devil !  it  ain't  so  easy  to  get  to 
windward  of  those  fellows,  Bauer  ;  they  are 
too  many  for  us,  eh  ? "  said  Beecher, 
chuckling  with  the  consciousness  that  Jie 
had  the  key  to  that  mysterious  secret. 

'•  Well,  excellency,  there's  nobody  ever 
does  it  but  one,  so  long  as  I  have  known 
Baden." 

"  Arid  who  is  he,  pray  ?" 

"Mr.  Twining — Adderley  Twining,  sir; 
that's  the  man  can  just  win  what,  and 
when,  and  how  he  pleases." 

"Don't  tell  me  that,  Bauer;  7^e  hasn't 
got  the  secret.  If  Twining  wins,  it's 
chance,  mere  chance,  just  as  you  might 
win." 

"It  may  be  so,  your  excellency." 

"I  tell  you,  Bauer — I  know  it  as  a /«<:•/ 
— there's  just  one  man  in  Eurojie  has  the 
martingale,  and  here's  to  his  health." 

Mr.  Bauer  was  too  well  skilled  in  his 
calling  not  to  guess  in  whose  honor  the 
glass  was  drained,  and  smiles  a  gracious 
recoonition  of  the  toast. 
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"And  your  pretty  people,  Ilerr  B;uicr," 
broke  in  Lizzy ;  "  who  were  your  great 
beauties  this  season  ?  " 

'•'  Wo  had  nothing  remarkable,  madame," 
said  he,  bowing. 

"  No,  Master  Bauer,"  broke  in  Beecher  ; 
"for  tlio  luck  and  the  good  looks  I  suspect 
you  sliould  have  gone  somewiiere  else  this 
summer." 

Bauer  bowed  liis  very  deepest  acknowl- 
edo-nient.  Too  conscious  of  what  became 
iiim  in  his  station  to  hazai-d  a  flattery  in 
words,  he  was  yet  courtier  enough  to  con- 
vey his  admiratiou  by  a  look  of  most  mean- 
ing deference. 

'•'  I  conclude  that  the  season  is  nigh  over," 
said  Lizzy,  half  languidly,  as  she  looked  out 
on  the  moonlit  promenade,  where  a  few 
loungers  were  lingering. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  another  week  will  close 
the  rooms.  All  are  hastening  away  to 
their  winter  quarters — Rome,  Paris,  or 
Vienna." 

"How  strange  it  is,  all  this  life  of 
change  !"  said  Lizzy,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  is  not  what  it  seems,"  said  Beecher, 
"for  the  same  jieople  are  always  meeting 
again  and  again,  now  in  Italy,  now  in  Eng- 
land. Ah  !  I  see  the  Cursaal  is  being 
lighted  up.  How  jolly  it  looks  through 
the  trees  !  Look  yonder,  Lizzy,  where  all 
the  lamps  are  glittering.  Many  a  sad  night 
it  cost  me,  gay  as  it  appears." 

Mr.  Bauer  withdrew  as  the  desert  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  they  were  alone. 

"  Rich  fellow  that  Bauer,"  said  Beecher  ; 
"he  lends  more  money  than  any  Jew  in 
Fraiikfort.  I  wonder  whether  I  couldn't 
tempt  him  to  advance  me  a  few  hundreds?  " 

"  Do  you  want  money,  then  ?  "  asked  she, 
unsuspectingly. 

"Want  it  ?  no,  not  exactly,  except  that 
every  one  wants  it ;  people  always  find  a 
way  to  spend  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. " 

"  I  don't  call  that  wanting  it,"  said  she, 
half  coldly. 

"  Play  me  something,  Lizzy,  here's  a 
piano  ;  that  Sicilian  song — and  sing  it." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  lead  her  to  the 
p<iano,  but  she  only  drew  her  shawl  more 
closely  around  her,  and  never  moved.  "  Or, 
if  you  like  better,  that  Styrian  dance,"  con- 
tinued he. 

"I  am  not  in  the  humor,"  said  she, 
calmly. 

"Not  in  the  humor  ?  well  be  in  the 
humor.  I  was  never  in  better  spirits  in  my 
life.  I  wouldn't  change  with  Davis  when 
he  won  the  Czarewitch.  Such  a  dinner  as 
old  Bauer  gave  us,  and  such  wine  !  and 
then  this  coffee,  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
pany— eh,  Lizzy  ?  " 


"  Yes,  Mr.  Bauer  was  most  agreeable." 

"I  wasn't  talking  of  Mr.  Bauer,  ma 
chere,  I  was  thinking  of  some  one  else." 

**I  didn't  know,"  said  she,  with  a  half- 
weary  sigh. 

Beecher's  cheek  flushed  up,  and  he  walk- 
ed to  the  window  and  looked  out ;  mean- 
while she  took  up  a  book  and  began  to 
read.  Along  the  alley  beneath  the  window 
troops  of  ])cople  now  passed  toward  the 
rooms.  The  hour  of  play  had  sounded, 
and  the  swell  of  the  band  could  be 
heard  from  the  space  in  front  of  the  Cur- 
saal. As  his  eyes  followed  the  various 
groups  ascending  the  steps  and  disappear- 
ing within  the  building,  his  imnginatiou 
pictured  the  scene  inside. 

There  was  always  a  kind  of  rush  to  the 
tables  on  the  last  few  nights  of  the  season. 
It  was  a  sort  of  gamblers'  theory  that  they 
were  "lucky,"  and  Beecher  began  to  con 
over  to  himself  all  the  fortunate  fellows 
who  had  broken  the  bank  in  the  last  week 
of  a  season.  "  I  told  old  Grog  I'd  not  go," 
muttered  he  ;  "  I  pledged  myself  I'd  not 
enter  the  rooms  ;  but,  of  course,  that  meant 
I'd  not  ])lay,  it  never  contemplated  mere 
looking  in  and  seeing  who  was  there ;  rather 
too  hard  if  I  were  not  to  amuse  myself 
particularly  when " — here  he  turned  a 
glance  toward  Lizzy — "I  don't  perceive 
any  very  great  desire  to  make  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly  here.  Ain't  you  going  to 
sing  ?"  asked  he,  half  angrily. 

"If  you  wish  it,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"Nor  play?"  continued  he,  as  though 
not  hearing  her  reply. 

"  If  you  desire  it,"  said  she,  rising,  and 
taking  her  place  at  the  piano. 

He  muttered  something,  and  she  began. 
Her  fingers  at  first  strayed  in  half  careless 
chords  over  the  instrument :  and  then,  im- 
perceptibly, struck  out  into  a  wild,  plaintive 
melody  of  singular  feeling  and  pathos,  one 
of  those  Hungarian  airs,  which,  more  than 
any  other  national  music,  seem  to  dispense 
with  words  for  their  expression. 

Beecher  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  muttering  indignantly  below  his 
breath,  he  left  the  room,  banging  the  door 
as  he  went  out.  Lizzy  did  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  his  departure,  but  played  on,  air 
succeeding  air,  of  the  same  character  and 
sentiment ;  but  at  last  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  the  instrument  and  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie.  The  pale  moonlight,  as  it  lay  upon 
the  polished  floor,  was  not  more  motionless^ 
Beecher,  meanwhile,  had  issued  forth  into 
the  street,  crossed  the  little  rustic  bridge, 
and  held  his  way  toward  the  Cursaal.  His 
humor  was  not  an  enviable  nor  amiable  one. 
It  was  such  a  mood  as  makes  a  courageous 
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man  very  dangerous  company,  1)ut  fills  an 
individual  of  the  Beechor  type  with  all  that 
can  be  imagined  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Every  thought  that  crossed  his  mind  was  a 
doubt  of  somebody  or  something,  lie  had 
been  duped,  cheated,  "done,"  lie  didn't 
exactly  know  when,  how,  or  by  whom,  with 
what  object,  or  to  what  extent.  But  the 
fact  was  so.  lie  entered  the  rooms  and 
walked  toward  the  phiy-table.  Thei-e  were 
many  of  the  old  faces  he  rememl)ered  to 
liave  seen  years  ago.  lie  exchanged  boAvs 
and  recognitions  with  several  foreigners 
Avhose  names  he  had  forgotten,  and  ac- 
knowledged suitably  the  polite  ol)(!isanceof 
the  croupiers,  as  they  rose  to  salute  him. 
It  was  an  interesting  moment  as  he  entered, 
and  the  whole  table  were  intently  watching 
the  game  of  one  player,  whose  single  Louis 
d'or  had  gone  on  doubling  with  each  deal, 
till  it  had  swelled  into  a  sum  that  formed 
the  limit  of  the  bank.  Even  the  croupiers, 
models  as  they  are  of  impassive  serenity, 
showed  a  touch  of  human  sentiment  as  the 
deal  began,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
were  in  presence  of  one  who  stood  higher 
in  fortune's  favor  than  themselves. 

"Won  again!"  cried  out  a  number  of 
voices;  "the  thirteenth  pass  I  who  ever 
saw  the  like!  It  is  fabulous,  monstrous!  " 
Amid  the  din  of  incessant  commentaries, 
few  of  them  uttered  in  the  tone  of  felicita- 
tion, a  very  tall  man  stretched  his  arm  to- 
ward the  table,  and  began  to  gather  in 
the  gold,  saying  in  a  pleasant,  but  hurried 
voice.  "A  thousand  pardons.  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me  ;  wouldn't  incovenience 
you  for  worlds.  1  think  you  said" — this 
was  to  the  banker — "  I  think  you  said 
thirty-eight  thousand  francs  in  all ;  thank 
you,  extremely  obliged — a  very  great  run 
of  luck  indeed — never  saw  the  like  before. 
Would  you  kindly  exchange  that  note,  it 
is  a  Frankfort  one?  quite  distressed  to 
give  you  the  trouble — infinitely  grateful  ;" 
and,  bashfully  sweeping  the  glittering 
coins  into  his  hat,  as  if  ashamed  to  have 
interrupted  the  game,  he  retired  to  a  side- 
table  to  count  over  his  winnings.  He  had 
just  completed  a  little  avenue  of  gold 
columns,  muttering  to  Iiimself  little  con- 
gratulations, interspersed  with,  "  what 
fun  !"  when  Beecher,  stei)ping  up,  accost- 
ed him.  "The  old  story,  Twining!  I 
never  heard  nor  read  of  a  fellow  with  such 
luck  as  yous  !  " 

"Oh,  very  good  luck,-  ca]iital  luck!" 
cried  Twining,  rubbing  his  lean  hands,  and 
then  slapping  them  against  his  leaner  legs. 
"  As  your  lordship  observes,  I  do  occasion- 
ally win  ;  not  always,  not  always,  but  oc- 
casionally. Charmed  to  see  you  here — de- 
voL.  n. — 41. 


lighted — what  fun  I  Late — somewhat  late 
in  the  season — but  still  lovely  wather. 
Your  lordship  only  just  arrived  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"I  see  you  don't  remember  mo,  Twin 
ing,"   said  Beecher,    smiling,   and    rathei 
amused  to  mark  how  completely  his  good 
fortune  had  absorbed  his  attention. 

"Impossible,  my  lord  ! — never  forget  a 
face — never  !  " 

"  Pardon  nic  if  I  must  correct  you  this 
once,  but  it  is  quite  clear  you  hnre  forgot- 
ten me.  Come,  for  whom  do  you  take 
me  ?  " 

"  Take  you,  my  lord — take  you  ?  Quite 
shocked  if  I  could  make  a  blunder,  but 
really  I  feel  certain  I  am  speaking  with 
Lord  Lackington." 

"  There,  I  knew  it ! "  cried  Beecher, 
laughing  out.  "I  knew  it — though,  oy 
Jove  !  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  hear 
that  I  looked  so  old.  You  know  he's  about 
eighteen  years  my  senior." 

"So  he  was,  my  lord — so  he  was." 
said  Twining,  gathering  up  his  gold. 
"  And,  for  a  moment,  I  own  I  was  dis- 
posed to  distrust  my  eyes,  not  seeing  your 
lordship  in  mourning," 

"'  In  mourning,  and  for  whom  ?" 

*^  For  the  late  viscount,  vour  lordship's 
brother  ! " 

"  Lackington  I     Is  Lackington  dead  ?" 

"Why,  its  not  possible  your  lordship 
hasn't  heard  it?  It  cannot  be  that  your 
letters  have  not  brought  you  the  tidings? 
It  happened  six — ay,  seven  weeks  ago — and 
I  know  that  her  ladyship  wrote,  ui-gently 
entreating  you  to  come  out  to  Italy." 
Twining  continued  to  detail  in  his  own 
peculiar  and  fitful  style  various  circum- 
stances about  Lord  Lackington's  last  ill- 
ness. But  Beecher  never  heard  a  word  of 
it,  but  stood  stunned  and  stujiefied  by  the 
news.  It  would  be  too  tangled  a  web  were 
we  to  inquire  into  the  complicated  and 
confused  emotions  which  then  swayed  his 
heart.  The  immense  change  in  his  own 
fortunes,  his  sudden  accession  to  rank, 
wealth,  and  station,  came  accompanied  by 
traits  of  brotherly  love  and  affection  be- 
stowed on  him  long,  long  ago.  when  he 
was  a  Harrow  boy,  and  "Lack"  came 
down  to  see  him  ;  and  then,  in  sifter  life, 
the  many  kind  things  he  had  done  for  him 
— helping  him  out  of  this  or  that  ditticulty 
—services  little  estimated  at  the  time,  but 
now  remembered  with  more  than  mei'e 
gratitude.  "  Poor  Lackington  !  and  that 
i  should  not  have  been  with  you  !"  mut- 
tered he  ;  and  then,  a^  if  the  very  words 
had  set  another  chord  in  vibration,  ho 
started   as   he  thought  that  he  had  been 
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duped.  Davis  know  it  all — Davis  liad  in- 
tercepted the  letters.  It  was  for  this  he 
liad  detained  liim  weeks  long  in  the  lonely 
isolation  of  that  Rhenish  village.  It  was 
for  this  his  wiiole  manner  had  nndergone 
such  a  marked  eliange  to  him.  Hence  the 
tnistfuhicss  with  which  he  burned  the 
forged  acceptances  —  the  liberalty  with 
which  he  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
then — the  marriage!  "How  they  have 
done  me  !  "  cried  he,  in  an  agony  of  bitter- 
ness— 'Miow  tliey  have  done  me!  The 
whole  thing  was  concerted — a  plan  from 
the  very  beginning — and  she  was  in  it." 
While  he  thus  continued  to  mutter  to  him- 
self imprecations  upon  his  own  folly, 
Twining  led  him  away,  and  imperceptibly 
induced  him  to  stroll  along  one  of  the  un- 
frequented alleys.  At  first,  Beecher's 
questions  were  all  about  his  brother's  ill- 
ness— how  it  began — what  they  called  it — 
how  it  progressed.  Then  he  asked  after 
his  sister-in-law — where  she  then  Avas,  and 
how.  By  degrees  he  adverted  to  Lacking- 
ton's  affairs;  his  will — what  he  had  left, 
and  to  whom.  Twining  was  one  of  the 
executors,  and  could  tell  him  everything. 
The  viscount  had  provided  handsomefy, 
not  extravagantly,  for  his  widow,  and  let't 
everything  to  his  brother  !  "  Poor  Lack- 
ington,  I  knew  he  loved  me  always!" 
Twining  entered  into  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated narrative  of  a  purchase  the  late  vis- 
count had  made,  or  intended  to  make  in 
Ireland— an  encumbered  estate— but  Beech- 
er  paid  no  attention  to  the  narrative.  All 
his  thoughts  were  centered  upon  his  own 
position,  and  how  Davis  had  done  him. 

"Where  could  you  have  been,  my  lord, 
all  that  time,  not  to  have  heard  of  this  ?  " 
asked  Twining. 

'*I  was  in  Germany,  in  Nassau.  I  was 
fishing  amongst  the  mountains,"  said  the 
other,  in  conjiusion. 

"  Fishing  ! — great  fun,  capital  fun — like 
it  immensely — no  expense,  rods  and  hooks 
— rods  and  hooks;  not  like  hunting — 
hunting  perfectly  ruinous — I  mean  for 
men  like  myself,  not  of  course  for  your 
lordship." 

"  Poor  Lackinton  !  "  muttered  Beecher, 
half  unconsciously. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Twining,  sympathetic- 
ally. 

"  1  was  actually  on  my  way  out  to  visit 
him,  but  one  thing  or  another  occurred  to 
delay  me  ! " 

"  How  unfortunate,  my  lord  ;  and, 
really,  his  anxieties  about  you  were  unceas- 
ing. You  have  not  to  be  told  of  the  im- 
portance he  attached  to  the  title  and  name 
of   your   house  !     He    was    always  saying. 


*  If   Beecher  were  only  married  !     If  we 

could  find  a  wife  for  Annesley ' " 

'*  A  wife  ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  sud- 
denly. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  a  wife  ;  excellent  thing, 
marriage — capital  thing — gi-eat  fun.'  " 

"  But  it's  done,  sir — I'm  booked  !  "  cried 
P>eecher,  vehemently.  "I  was  married  on 
Sunday  last." 

".Wish  your  lordship  every  imaginj,ble 
joy.  I  offer  my  felicitations  on  the  happy 
event.     Is  the  viscountess  hero  ?  " 

''  She  is  here,"  said  Beecher,  with  a 
dogged  sternness. 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  Lady  Lacking- 
ton's  family  ?  "  said  ^Pwining,  obsecpiiously. 

"Name — name  of  her  family  ?"  echoed 
Beecher,  with  a  scornful  laugh.  Then, 
suddenly  stop{)ing,  he  drew  his  arm  within 
1^vining's,  and  in  the  low  voice  of  a  secret 
confidence,  said  :  "  You  know  the  world 
as  well  as  most  men — a  deal  better,  I  should 
say — now,  can  you  tell  me,  is  a  marriage  of 
this  kind  binding  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  marriage  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  a  private  niari-iage  in  an  inn, 
without  bans,  license,  or  publication  of  any 
kind,  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  fellow 
I  suspect  is  a  degraded  parson — at  least,  I 
used  to  hear  he  was  '  scratched  '  years  ago 
— Classon." 

"  Paul  Classon — Holy  Paul  ? — clever  fel- 
low, very  ingenious.  Tried  to  walk  into 
me  *once  for  a  subscription  to  convert  the 
Mandans  Indians — didn't  succeed — what 
fun  ! " 

"  Surely  no  miiiistration  of  his  can  mean 
much,  eh  ?  " 

"  Afraid  it  does,  my  lord  ;  as  your  late 
brother  used  to  observe,  marriage  is  one  of 
those  bonds  in  which  even  a  rotten  string 
is  enough  to  bind  us.  Otherwise,  I  half 
suspect  some  of  us  would  try  to  slip  our 
cables — slip  our  cables  and  get  away  !  What 
fun,  my  lord — what  fun  !" 

"  I  don't  believe  such  a  marriage  is  worth 
a  rush,"  went  on  Beecher,  in  that  tone  of. 
affirmation  by  which  he  often  stimulated 
his  craven  heart  to  feel  a  mock  confidence. 
"At  least,  of  this  I  am  certain,  there  are 
five  hundred  fellows  in  England  would 
find  out  a  way  to  smash  it." 

"  And  do  you  want  to  '  cry  off,'  my  lord?  " 
asked  Twining,  abrubtly. 

"I  might  or  I  might  not,  that  depends. 
You  see,  Twining,  there's  rather  a  wide 
line  of  country  between  Annesley  Beecher 
with  nothing,  and  Viscount  Lackington 
with  a  snug  little  estate,  and  if  I  had  only 
known  last  Sunday  morning  that  I  was 
qualified  to  run  for  a  cup,  I'd  scarcely  have 
entered  for  a  hack  stakes." 
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"  But  then  you  are  to  remember  her  con- 
nections." 

"  Connections  !  "  laughed  out  Beecher, 
scornfully. 

"  Well,  family — friends  ;  in  short,  she 
may  have  brothers — a  father  ?  " 

She  has  a  father,  by  Jove  ! — she  has  a 
father!" 

"  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask ?" 

"  Oil,  you  know  him  vvt-ll  I — all  the  world 
knows  him,  for  the  matter  of  that.  What 
do  you  say  to  Kit  Davis — Grog  !  " 

*•  Grog  Davis,  my  lord  ! — Grog  Davis  !  " 

"Just  so,"  said  Beecher,  lighting  a  ci- 
gar with  an  affected  composure  he  intended 
to  pass  off  for  great  courage. 

"Grog — Grog — Grog  ! — wonderful  fel- 
low !  astonishing  fellow  !  up  to  everything  ! 
and  very  amusing  !  I  must  say,  my  lord — 
I  must  say,  your  lordship's  father-in-law  is 
a  very  remarkable  man." 

*' I  rather  suspect  he  is.  Twining." 

"  Under  the  circumstances — the  actual 
c i re un.1  stances — I  should  say,  my  lord,  keep 
vour  engagement  —  keep  3'our  engage- 
ment." 

"1  understand  you,  Twining  ;  you  don't 
fancy  Master  Grog.  Well,  I  know  an  opin- 
ion of  that  kind  is  abroad.  Many  people 
are  afraid  of  him,  /never  was,  eh  ?"'  The 
last  little  interrogative  was  evoked  by  a 
strange  smile  that  flickered  across  Twin- 
ing's  face.  "You  suspect  that  I  am  afraid 
of  him,  Twining  ;  now,  why  should   I  ?" 

"  Can't  possibly  conceive,  my  lord — can- 
not imagine  a  reason." 

'•  He  is  what  is  called  a  dangerous  fel- 
low." 

"  Verv  dangerous." 

"Vindictive." 

*•'  To  the  last.  Never  abandons  a  pur- 
suit, they  tell  me." 

"But 'we  live  in  an  age  of  civilization. 
Twining.  Men  of  his  stamp  can't  take  the 
law  in  their  own  hands." 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  exactly  the  very 
thing  they  do,  my  lord  ;  they  contrive  al- 
ways to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  consequently 
have  everything  their  own  way ; "  and  so 
Mr.  Twining  rubbed  his  hands,  slapped  his 
legs,  and  laughed  away  very  pleasantly. 

"  You  are  rather  a  Job's  comforter. 
Twining,"  said  Beecher,  tartly. 

"  Not  very  like  Job,  yonr  lordship  ;  very 
little  resemljlance,  1  must  say,  my  lord  ! 
Much  more  occasion  for  pride  than  patience 
— peerage  and  a  fine  property  ! " 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  coveted  it ;  I  can 
frankly  say  I  never  desired  prosperity  at 

the  price  of — the  price  of I3y  the  way, 

Twining,  why  not  compromise  this  affair. 
I  don't  see   why  a  handsome  sum — I'm 


quite  willing  it  should  be  hand.sonie — 
wouldn't  put  all  straight.  A  clever  friend 
might  be  able  to  arrange  the  whole  thing. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  my  lord — quite  convinced 
you  have  taken  the  correct  view." 

"  Should  you  feel  any  objection  to  act  for 
me  in  the  matter — I  mean,  to  see  Davis  ?" 

Twining  winced  like  a  man  in  pain. 

"Why,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  negotia- 
tion." 

"Very  true,  my  lord." 

"A  mere  expei-iment." 

"Just  so,  my  lord  ;  so  is  proving  a  new 
cannon  ;  but  I'd  just  as  soon  not  sit  on  the 
breech  for  the  first  fire." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  every  one  is  afraid 
of  this  fellow,  and  /  wind  him  around  my 
finger  !" 

"  Tact,  my  lord — tact  and  cleverness, 
that's  it." 

"  You  see,  Twining,"  said  Beech  jr,  con- 
fidentially, "I'm  not  quite  clear  that  I'd 
like  to  be  off.  I  haven't  regularly  made,up 
my  mind  about  it.  There's  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  on  cither  side  of  the  question.  I'll 
tell  you  Avhat  to  do  :  come  and  breakfast 
with  us  to-morrow  morning — I'd  say  dine, 
but  I  mean  to  get  away  early  and  push  on 
toward  the  south — you  shall  see  her,  and 
then — and  then  we'll  have  a  talk  after- 
Avards." 

"Charmed,  my  lord  —  delighted  —  too 
happ}'.     What's  your  hour  ?  " 

"Let  us  say  eleven.  Docs  that  suit 
you  ?  " 

"Perfectly;  any  hour — eleven,  twelve, 
one — whenever  your  lorddhij)  pleases." 


rood 


Well,    good     night,    TAvining, 
night." 

"Good  night,  my  lord,  good  night. 
What  fun,"  muttered  he,  slapping  his  legs 
as  he  stepped  out  to  his  lodgings. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  smoked  his  fourth 
cigar,  taking  counsel  from  his  tobacco,  a.^ 
was  his  Avont,  that  the  new  viscount  re- 
turned to  his  hotel.  It  was  then  nigh 
morning,  and  the  house  was  so  buried  in 
sleep  tliat  he  knocked  full  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  gained  admittance. 

"  There's  a  gcntlenuin  arrived,  sir,  who 
asked  after  you.    He  didn't  give  his  name." 

"  Wiuit  is  he  like — old,  voung,  short,  or 
tall  ?  " 

"Middle  aged,  sir,  and  short,  Avith  red 
beard  and  moustaches.  He  drank  tea  Avith 
the  lady  upstairs,  sir,  and  waited  to  see  you 
till  nigh  two  o'clock." 

"Oh,  I  know  him.'' muttered  Beecher, 
and  passed  on.  When  he  reached  his 
dressing  room,  he  found  the  table  covered 
with  a  mass  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
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Viscount  Laekino-ton,  and  scrawled  oA'or 
with  postmarks.  ])ut  a  card,  with  the  fol- 
low in,2;  few  words,  more  stron_i!^]y  cnga<^ed 
his  attention  :  "It's  all  right,  you  arc  the 
viscount. — C.  D." 

A  deep  groan  hurst  from  Boccher  as  ho 
dropped  tiie  card  and  sank  heavily  into  a 
seat.  A  long,  long  time  slipped  oyer  ere  he 
could  open  the  letters  and  examine  their 
contents.  They  were  almost  all  from  law- 
yers and  men  of  business,  explanation  of 
formalities  to  be  gone  through,  legal  de- 
tails to  be  completed,  with  hei'o  and  there 
respectful  entreaties  to  be  continued  in  this 
or  that  agency.  A  very  bulky  one  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  a  narrative  of  the 
menaced  suit  on  the  title,  and  a  list  of  the 
papers  which  would  be  hereafter  required 
for  tiie  defence.  It  was  vexatious  to  bo 
told  of  a  rebellion  ere  he  had  yet  seated 
himself  on  the  throne,  and  so  he  tossed 
the  ungracious  document  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  his  mood  the  very  reverse  of  that  he 
had  so  long  pictured  to  himself  it  might 
be. 

''I  suppose  it  is  all  great  luck  !  "  mut- 
tered he  to  himself  ;  'U)ut  up  to  this  I  see 
no  end  of  difficulty  and  trouble." 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

UNPLEASANT    EXPLANATIONS. 

Beecher  had  scarcely  dropped  off  to 
sleep  when  he  was  awoke  by  a  heavy,  firm 
tread  in  the  room  ;  he  started  up,  and  saw 
it  wi'iS  Davis. 

"How  is  the  noble  viscount?"  said 
Grog,  drawing  a  chair  and  seating  himself. 
"I  came  over  here  post  haste  when  I  got 
the  news." 

'"'Have  you  told  her  ?  "  asked  Beecher, 
easrerly. 

^'Told  her  !  I  should  tliink  T  have.  Was 
it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  that  moment 
that  I  came  here — liere,  where  they  could 
arrest  me  tliis  instant  and  send  me  off  to 
the  fortress  of  Eastadt?  I  shot  an  Aus- 
trian officer  in  thegarrison  there  four  years 
ago?" 

"I  heard  of  it,"  groaned  Beecher,  from 
the  utmost  depth  of  his  heart.  "  So  that 
she  knows  it  all  ?  " 

''  She  knows  that  you  are  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  she  is  a  peeress." 

Beecher  looked  at  the  man  as  he  spoke, 
and  never  before  did  he  appear  to  him  so 
insufferably  insolent  and  vulgar.  Traits 
which  he  had  in  part  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, now  came  out  in  full  force,  and  he 


saw  him  in  all  the  breadth  of  his  coarse- 
ness. As  if  he  had  read  what  wns  passing 
in  Beecher's  mind,  Davis  stared  fully  at 
him,  resolute  and  defiant. 

"  I  suppose,"  resumed  Grog,  "it  was  a 
pleasure  you  had  reserved  foi-  yourself  to 
inform  her  ladyship  of  her  step  in  rank, 
but  I  thought  she'd  just  like  to  hear  the 
news  as  well  from  her  father." 

Beecher  made  no  answer,  but  s;it  buried 
in  thought  ;  at  last  he  said  :  "Mr.  Twin- 
ing, Avhom  I  met  accidentally  last  night, 
told  me  of  my  brother's  death,  and  told 
me,  besides,  that  it  had  occurred  fully 
eight  weeks  ago." 

"  So  long  as  that  !  "  said  Davis,  dryly. 

"  Yes,  so  long  as  that,"  said  Beecher, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  other. 
"He  tells  me,  too,  that  Lady  Lackington 
wrote  twice,  or  even  thrice,  to  urge  me  to 
come  on  to  Italy  ;  that  my  arrival  was  look- 
ed for  hourly.  Many  other  letters  were 
also  sent  after  me,  but  not  one  reached  my 
hand.     Strange,  very  strange  !  " 

"  I  suppose  you  have  them  all  there 
now,"  said  Grog,  defiantly,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  nuiss  of  letters  on-  the  dressing- 
table. 

"No,  these  are  all  of  recent  dates,  and 
refer,  besides,  to  others  which  I  have  never 
got." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  others,  then  ?  " 
asked  Grog,  resolutely. 

"That's  the  very  point  /  cannot  decide, 
and  it  is  the  very  question  I  was  about  to 
ask  of  youP 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Grog,  calm- 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Beecher, 
"that  I  am  curious  to  learn  how  long  it  is 
since  you  knew  of  my  brother's  death  ?" 

'•  If  you'd  like  to  hear  Avhen  I  suspected 
that  fact,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Grog. 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  so  much." 

"It  was  shortly  after  your  arrival  at 
Holbach." 

"  Ah!  I  thought  so — I  thought  as  much!" 
cried  Beecher,  triumphantly. 

"Wait  a  bit — wait  a  bit ;  don't  be  sure 
you  have  won  the  game,  I've  a  card  in  my 
hand  yet.  When  you  endorsed  certain 
large  bills  for  Lazarus  Stein,  at  Aix,  you 
signed  your  name  '  Lackington.'  Oh, 
there's  no  denying  it,  I  have  them  here  in 
this  pocket-book.  Now,  either  youi- brother 
was  dead,  or  you  committed  a  forgery." 

"You  know  well,  sir,"  said  Beecher, 
haughtily,  "at  whose  instance  and  persua- 
sion I  wrote  myself  '  Lackington.'  " 

"I  know  it  !  I  know  notliing  about  it. 
But  before  we- carry  this    controversy    fu»' 
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ther,  let  ine  give  you  aliint:  drop  th  is 
li;inghty  tone  you  luive  just  taken  with  me 
— it  won't  do — I  tell  you  it  won't.  If  you're 
the  lord  viscount  to  the  world,  you  know 
deuced  well  what  you  are  to  me,  and  what, 
if  you  pu.sh  me  to  it,  I  could  make  you  to 
them. 

"  Captain  Davis,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  w^e  had  better  come  to  an  understand- 
ing at  once,"  said  Beeciier,  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  he  could  rarely  assume.  "  Our  re- 
lations cannot  be  what  they  have  hitherto 
been.  I  will  no  longer  submit  to  dictation 
nor  control  at  your  hands.  Our  roads  in 
life  lie  in  opposite  directions  ;  we  need  sel- 
dom to  meet,  never  to  cross  each  otlier.  If 
Lady  Lackington  accepts  the  same  view  of 
these  matters  as  myself,  well ;  if  not,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  suggest  an  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  each  of  us." 

"And  so  you  think  to  come  the  noble 
lord  over 'me,  do  you?"  said  Grog,  with 
an  irony  perfectly  savage  in  look  and  tone. 
"I  always  knew  you  were  a  fool,  but  that 
you  couid  carry  3'Our  stupid  folly  that  far 
I  never  imagined.  You  want  to  tell  me — 
if  you  had  the  pluck  you  would  tell  me — 
that  you  are  ashamed  of  having  married 
my  daughter,  and  I  tell  //o?<,  that  out  of 
your  whole  worthless,  wretched,  unmanly 
life,  it  is  the  one  sole  redeeming  action. 
That  she  stooped  to  marry  yoio  is  another 
matter — she  that,  at  this  very  moment, 
confers  more  honor  upon  your  rank  than  it 
can  ever  bestow  upon  lie?'!  Ay!  start  if 
you  will,  but  don't  sneer,  for  if  you  do,  by 
the  eternal  heaven  above  us,  it  will  be  the 
last  laugh  you'll  ever  indulge  in  ! "  A  sud- 
den movement  of  his  hand  toward  the 
breast  of  his  coat  gave  such  significance  to 
the  words  that  Beecher  sprang  from  his 
seat  and  approached  the  bell-rope.  "Sit 
down  there — there,  in  that  chair,"  cried 
Grog,  in  the  thickened  accents  of  passion. 
"  I  haven't  done  with  you.  If  you  call  a 
servant  into  the  room  I'll  fling  you  out  of 
the  window.  If  you  imagined,  when  I 
burned  your  forged  acceptances,  that  I 
hadn't  another  evidence  against  you  strong- 
er than  all,  you  mistook  Kit  Davis,  What! 
did  you  think  to  measure  j^ourself  against 
me?  Nature  never  meant  you  for  that, 
my  lord  viscount — never!  " 

If  Davis  was  carried  away  by  the  impet- 
uosity of  his  savage  temper  in  all  this,  an- 
ger never  disabled  him  from  keenly  watch- 
ing Beecher  and  scanning  every  line  in  his 
face.  To  his  amazement,  therefore,  did 
he  remark  that  he  no  longer  exhibited  the 
same  extent  of  fear  he  had  hitherto  done. 
No,  he  was  calmer  and  more  collected  than 
Grog  had  ever  seen  him  in  a  moment  of  trial. 


'•'  When  your  passion  has  blown  over," 
said  Beecher,  quietly,  "you  will  perhaps 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  want  or  re<iuire  of 
me."  ^ 

**  Want  of  yon — want  of  you"!  "  reiterated 
Davis,  more  abashed  by  the  other's  de- 
meanor than  he  dared  to  confess,  even  to 
himself — '*' what  can  /want  of  you  ?  or,  if 
I  do  want  anything,  it  is  that  you  will  re- 
member who  you  are,  and  who  am  I.  It 
is  not  to  remember  that  you  are  a  lord,  and 
I  a  leg — it  is  not  that  I  mean — you're  not 
very  like  to  forget  it ;  it  is  to  call  to  mind 
that  I  have  the  same  grip  of  you  I  have  had 
any  day  these  ten  years,  and  that  I  could 
show  up  the  Viscount  Lackington  just  as 
easily  as  the  Honorable  Annesley  Beecher." 

If  Beecher's  cheek  grew  palei-,  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and.  with  [in  amount  of 
calm  dignity  of  which  Grog  had  not  be- 
lieved him  capable,  he  said  : 

"  There's  not  any  use  in  your  employing 
this  language  toward  me — there's  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  me  to  listen  to  it.  I 
conclude,  after  what  has  passed  between 
us,  we  cannot  be  friends  :  there's  no  need, 
however,  of  our  being  enemies." 

"  Whicli  means,  '  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,  Kit  Davis,'  don't  it  ?"  said  Grog, 
with  a  grin. 

Beecher  gave  a  smile  that  might  imply 
anything. 

"All!  so  that's  it?"  cried  Davis,  en- 
deavoring, by  any  means  to  provoke  a 
reply. 

Beecher  made  no  answer,  but  proceeded 
in  most  leisurely  style  with  his  dressing. 

"  Well,  that's  candid,  anyhow,"  said 
Grog,  sternly.  "  Now,  I'll  be  as  frank  with 
you :  I  thought  a  few  days  back  that  I'd 
done  rather  a  good  thing  of  it,  but  I  find 
that  I  backed  the  wrong  horse  after  all. 
You  are  the  viscount  now,  but  you  Avon't 
be  so  this  day  six  months." 

Beecher  turned  his  head  round,  and  gave 
a  smile  of  the  most  insolent  incredulity. 

"  Ay,  I  know  you'll  not  believe  it,  be- 
cause it  is  I  that  tell  you  ;  but  there  came 
out  a  fellow  from  Fordyce's  wath  the  same 
story,  and  when  you  open  your  letters  you'll 
see  it  again." 

Beecher's  courage  now  deserted  him,  and 
the  chair  on  which  he  leaned  shook  under 
his  grasp. 

"'Here's  how  it  is,"  said  Grog,  in  a  calm, 
deliberate  tone  :  "  Dunn  —that  same  fellow 
we  called  on  one  day  together — has  fallen 
upon  a  paper — a  title,  or  a  patent,  or  a 
writ,  or  something — that  shows  you  have 
no  claim  to  the  viscounty,  and  that  it 
ought  to  go,  along  with  the  estates,  to  some 
man    who    represents    the   elder   b]-anch- 
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Kow,  T3unn,  it  seems,  was  somevvay  dec]) 
wit;h  your  brother.  He  luid  been  buying 
land  for  him,  and  not  paying,  or  paying 
the  money  and  not  getting  the  hind — at  all 
events,  he  vvasn't  on  the  square  with  him  ; 
and  seeing  that  you  miglit  probably  bring 
him  to  book,  he  just  says,  'Don't  go  into 
accounts  witli  me,  and  here's  your  title  ; 
give  mo  any  trouble,  and  I'll  go  over  to  the 
enemy.'" 

*'  But  there  can  be  no  such  document." 

*'  Fordyce's  people  say  there  is.  Hankes, 
Dunn's  own  agent,  told  them  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  it  seems  it  was  on  the  list  of 
proofs,  but  they  never  could  lay  a  hand  on 
it." 

Beecher  heard  no  more,  but  taking  np 
the  lawyer's  letter  which  he  had  thrown  so 
indignantly  from  him  the  night  before,  he 
began  patiently  to  read  it. 

"  Who  can  make  head  or  tail  of  all  this?  " 
cried  he,  in  angry  impatience.  ''The 
fellow  writes  as  if  I  was  a  scrivener's  clerk, 
and  knew  all  that  confounded  jargon. 
Mere  schemes  to  extort  money  these." 

"Not  always.  There's  now  and  then  a 
real  charge  in  the  gun,  and  it's  too  late  to 
know  it  when  you're  hit,"  cried  Grog, 
quickly. 

"  Why  do  not  Fordyce's  people  send  out 
a  proper  person  to  communicate  with  ni}'- 
self  directly,"  said  Beecher,  haughtily. 

"  They  did,  and  I  saw  him,"  said  Grog, 
boldly. 

Beecher  grew  crimson,  and  his  lip  trem- 
bled with  a  convulsive  movement.  It  was 
very  hard  indeed  to  restrain  himself,  but, 
witli  an  effort,  he  succeeded,  and  simply 
said,   "And  then " 

"And  then,"  resumed  Davis,  "I  packed 
him  off  again." 

"  What  authority  had  you  to  thrust  your- 
self forward  in  this  manner  ?  "  cried  Beech- 
er, passionately. 

"What  authority  ? — the  interest  of  my 
daughter,  the  Viscountess  Lackington," 
said  Grog,  with  a  mingled  insolence  and 
mockery.  "  You  may  safely  swear  it  was 
out  of  no  special  regard  for  you.  What 
authority  ?"  And  with  this  he  burst  out 
into  a  laugh  of  sarcastic  defiance. 

"  It  need  not  offend  you,"  said  Beecher, 
"  if  I  say  that  a  question  like  this  must  be 
entrusted  to  very  different  hands  from 
yours." 

"You  think  so,  eh?" 

*'I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  not ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I'm 
ready  to  declare  if  /  can't  pull  you  through, 
there's  not  that  man  living  who  can.  Law- 
yers can  meet  lawyers.  If  one  wins  a  ti-ick 
here,   the   other  scores   one    there.     This 


fellow  has  a  deed — that  one  has  a  codicil. 
It  is  always  the  same  game  ;  and  they're 
in  no  hurry  to  finish,  for  they  are  playing 
on  yelvet.  What's  really  wanting  is  some 
one  that  doesn't  care  a  rush  for  a  little  risk 
— ready  to  bribe  this  man — square  the  other 
— burn  a  parish  register,  if  need  be,  and 
come  at — at  any  document  that  may  be  re- 
<]uired — at  the  peril  of  passing  his  days  at 
Norfolk  Island." 

"  You  fancy  that  the  whole  world  is  like 
the  ring  at  Ascot,"  said  Beecher,  snoeringly. 

"And  ain't  it?  What's  the  difference, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  Is  it  noble  lords  like 
yourself  would  prove  the  contrary  ?" 

"I  will  see  Fordyce  myself,"  said  Beecher, 
coldly. 

"Yon  needn't  be  at  the  trouble,"  said 
Davis  calmly.  *'  There's  two  ways  of  doing 
the  thing  :  one  is  a  compromise  with  the 
claimant,  who  turns  out  to  be  that  young 
Conway,  the  'smasher.'" 

"  Young  Conway,  the  one-armed  fellow?" 

"Just  so.  The  other  is,  to  get  hold  of 
Dunn's  papers.  Now.  I  have  dispatched  a 
trusty  hand  to  the  Crimea,  to  see  about  the 
first  of  these  plans.  As  for  the  other,  I'll 
do  it  myself." 

"How  so?" 

"Just  this  way:  you  shall  give  me  a 
written  authority  to  demand  from  Dunn  all 
your  family  papers  and  documents,  making 
me  out  to  be  your  agent  for  the  Irish 
estates."  Beecher  started,  and  a  slight 
cast  of  derision  marked  his  lip  ;  but  there 
was  that  in  Grog's  face  that  speedily  sup- 
pressed every  temptation  to  sneer,  and  he 
grew  sick  with  terror.  "Dunn  will  be  for 
holding  out,"  resumed  Davis.  "He'll  be 
for  writing  to  yourself  for  explanations,  in- 
structions, and  so  forth  ;  and  if  I  were  a 
fellow  of  his  own  sort,  I'd  have  to  agree  ; 
but,  being  what  I  am — Kit  Davis,  you  see 
— I'll  just  say  'No  gammon,  my  old  gent. 
We  don't  mean  to  lose  this  match,  nor 
don't  mean  to  let  you  nobble  us.  Be  on 
the  square,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
yourself.'  Well  soon  understand  each 
other." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  liere  interrupted 
Davis,  and  Beecher's  servant,  with  a  most 
bland  voice,  said  :  "Her  ladyship  is  wait- 
ing breakfast,  my  lord,"  and  disappeared. 

"Who  told  him?'''  asked  Beecher,  a 
strange  sense  of  pleasure  vibrating  through 
him  as  this  recognition  reminded  him  of 
his  newly  acquired  station. 

"  I  told  iiim  last  night,"  said  Davis,  with 
a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "  And  of  what- 
ever /  do,  let  there  be  no  further  ques- 
tion." 

As  they  entered  the  breakfast-room,  they 
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found  Lizzy — I  must  ask  pardon  If  T  return 
at  times  to  their  former  names  in  s})eaking 
of  her  and  her  husband — in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Twining,  that  gentleman  having 
presented  himself,  and  explained  how  he 
came  to  be  there. 

•'Do  you  know  Captain  Davis,  Twining? 
Let  me  present  him  to  you,"  said  Beecher, 
blushing  deeply  as  he  spoke. 

"  Charmed,  my  lord — much  honored — 
fancy  we  have  met  before — met  at  York 
Spring  Meet.  Rataplan  beat  by  a  neck — 
great  fun  ! " 

"  It  wasn't  great  fun  for  me,"  growled 
out  Grog  ;  "  I  stood  to  win  on  Bruiser." 

''Excellent  horse — capital  horse — won- 
derful stride  ! " 

"I'll  fell  you  what  he  was,"  said  Grog, 
sternly,   "a  rare  bad  'un  !" 

*' You  surprize  —  amaze  me,  Captain 
Davis— quite  astonish  mo  !  Always  heard 
a  great  character  of  Bruiser  !  " 

"You  did,  did  you  ?"  said  Grog  with  a 
jocose  leer.  "  Well,  the  information  wasn't 
thrown  away,  for  you  laid  heavily  against 
him." 

"Most  agreeable  man,  your  father-in- 
law,  my  lord,"  said  Twining,  slapping  his 
legs  and  laughing  away  in  high  good  hu- 
mor ;  tlien,  turning  again  to  Davis,  he 
engaged  him  in  conversation. 

Meanwhile,  Beecher  hud  drawn  Lizzy 
into  a  recess  of  the  window,  and  was  whis- 
pering anxiously  to  her. 

"Did  this  piece  of  news  take  you  by 
surprise  ?  "  asked  he,  scanning  her  closely 
as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"It  was  quite  unexpected,"  said  he,  half 
in  question — "at  least  by  vie,'"  added  he, 
after  a  pause. 

She  saw  that  some  suspicion — she  knew 
not  of  what,  and  as  possibly  cared  as  little 
— agitated  him,  and  she  turned  away  to  the 
breakfast-table  without  speaking.  Beecher, 
however,  led  her  back  again  to  the  window. 
I'd  like  much  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said 
he,  half  timidly  ;  "  that  is,  if  I  did  not  fear 
you  might  take  it  ill." 

"  And  there  is  such  a  risk,  is  there  ?  " 
asked  she. 

"  Well — it  is  just  possible,"  faltered  he. 

"  In  that  case,  take  my  advice,  and  do 
not  hazard  it."  There  was  a  calm  reso- 
lution in  her  tone  that  carried  more  weight 
with  it  than  anything  like  passion,  and 
Beecher  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  dared  not 
reject  her  counsel. 

Lizzy  had  now  taken  her  place  at  the 
breakfast-table,  her  air,  look,  and  manner 
being  all  that  could  denote  a  mind  perfectly 
easv  and  contented.     So  consummate,  too. 


was  her  tact,  that  she  gradually  led  the 
conversation  into  that  tone  of  pleasant 
familiarity  when  frank  opinions  arc  ex- 
pressed and  people  talk  without  restraint; 
and  thus,  without  the  semblance  of  an 
effort,  she  succeeded,  while  develof)ing  any 
agreealnlity  Beecher  possessed,  in  silencing 
her  father,  whose  judgment  of  men  and 
events  were  not  always  the  safest.  As  for 
Twining,  she  perfectly  fascinated  him.  He 
was  no  mean  critic  in  all  that  regards  dress 
and  manners  ;  few  men  could  more  un- 
erringly detect  a  flaw  in  breeding  or  a 
solecism  in  address.  Mere  acting,  however 
good,  would  never  have  imposed  upon  him, 
and  all  the  polish  of  manner  and  the  charm 
of  a  finished  courtesy  would  have  failed 
with  him  if  unaccompanied  by  that  "senti- 
ment" of  good  breeding  which  is  its  last 
and  highest  captivation.  How  snlKlued 
was  all  the  flippant  mockery  of  his  manner  ! 
how  respectful  the  tone  in  which  he  ac- 
costed her  !  It  was  the  viscountess,  and 
not  Grog  Davis'^  daughter  he  saw  before 
him.  Now  Beecher  saw  all  this,  and  a 
sense  of  pride  swelled  his  heart,  and  made 
him  almost  forget  his  distrusts  and  sus- 
picions. When  breakfast  was  over,  Lizzy, 
passing  her  arm  within  her  father's,  led  him 
away.  She  had  many  things  to  say  to  him, 
and  he  to  her,  so  that  Beecher  and  Twining 
were  left  alone  together. 

"  Well,  Twining,"  said  Annesley,  as  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  "tell  me  frankly — don't 
you  think  I  might  have  done  worse?" 

"  Impossible  to  have  done  better — im- 
possible !  "  said  Twining.  "I  don't  speak 
of  her  ladyship's  beauty,  in  which  she  sur- 
passes all  I  have  ever  seen,  but  her  manner 
— her  courtesy — has  a  blending  of  grace  and 
dignity  that  would  confer  honor  on  the 
most  finished  court  in  Europe." 

"  I'm  glad  you  say  so,  Twining  ;  enni 
quote  yoii  as  an  authority  on  these  things, 
and  I  own  frankly  I  am  delighted  to  have 
my  own  judgment  so  ratified." 

"  Her  appearance  in  the  Avorld  will  be 
such  a  success  as  one  has  not  seen  for  years ! " 
exclaimed  Twining. 

"She'll  be  sharply  criticised,"  said 
Beecher,  puffing  his  cigar. 

"  She  can  well  afford  it,  my  lord." 

"What  will  the  women  say.  Twining  ? 
She  is  so  good  looking — what  will  the 
women  say  ?  " 

"  Where  there's  no  rivalry,  there  will  be 
no  dispraise.  She  is  so  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful that  none  Avill  have  courage  to  criticise; 
and  if  they  should,  where  can  thev  detect 
a  fault  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Twining — I 
believe  you  are  right,"  said   Beecher,  and 
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his  face  glowed  with  ]ilo:isuro  ;is  lie  si)oke. 
"Where  she  got  her  inuiiiicrs  I  cua't  nuike 
out,"-  tiddecl  lie,  in  a  \vhisj)ei'. 

"Ay,  my  lord,  these  iire  nature's  own 
secrets,  and  she  keeps  them  closely." 

"It  is  the  father — old  Grog — is  the  diffi- 
culty," whis[)ered  Beecher,  still  lower; 
"  what  can  be  done  with  hiui?" 

"Original,  certainly  ;  peculiar — very  pe- 
culiar— what  fun!"  And  Twining  in  an 
instant  recovered  all  his  wonted  manner, 
and  slapped  away  at  his  legs  unmercifully. 

"I  don't  exactly  see  tlie  fun  of  it — es- 
pecially for  ?M^,"  said  Bcecher,  peevishly. 

*' After  all,  a  well-known  man,  my  loi'd  — 
public  character — a  celebrity,  so  to  say." 

"Confound  it  !"  cried  Beecher,  angrily, 
"don't  you  perceive  there  lies  the  whole 
annoyance  ?  The  fellow  is  known  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  You 
can't  enter  a  club  of  a  rainy  day,  when  men 
men  sit  round  the  fire,  without  hearing  a 
story  of  him  ;  you  don't  ^get  to  the  third 
station  on  a  railroad  till  some  one  says, 
'  Have  you  heard  old  Grog's  last? '  There's 
no  end  to  him  ! " 

"  Wonderful  resources  I — astonishing! — 
great  fun  ! " 

"  1*11  be  hanged  if  it  is  great  fun,  though 
you  are  pleased  to  say  so,"  said  Beecher, 
angrily. 

Twining  was  far  too  good-tempered  to 
feel  hurt  by  this  peevishness,  and  only 
rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  joyfully. 

"And  the  worst  of  all,"  resumed  Beecher 
■ — "  the  worst  of  all  is,  he  will  be  a  fore- 
ground figure,;  do  what  you  may,  he  will 
be  in  the  front  of  the  Stand-house." 

*'  Get  him  a  situation  abroad,  my  lord — • 
iomething  in  the  colonies  ; "  broke  in 
iwinmg. 

"  Not  a  bad  thought  that.  Twining;  only 
he  is  so  notorious." 

"  Doesn't  signify  in  the  least,  my  lord. 
Every  office  under  the  crown  has  its  penal 
settlements.  The  foreign  office  makes  its 
culprits  consuls  ;  the  colonial  sends  their 
chief  justices  to  the  Gold  Coast;  and  the 
liome  secretary's  Botany  Bay  is  Ireland." 

"But  would  they  really  give  me  some- 
tliing — I  mean  something  he'd  take  ?  " 

"i  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  my  lord  ;  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  poor  relation  t'other 
day,  and  they  made  him  a  boundary  com- 
missioner at  Baffin's  Bay.  Baffin's  i3ay  !— 
what  fun  !  "  And  he  laughed  immodei-ately. 

"  How  am  I  to  set  about  this,  Twining?" 
You  are  aware  that  up  to  this  I  have  had 
no  relations  with  politics  or  parties." 

"Nothing  easier,  my  lord;  always  easy 
for  a  peer — proxy  often  of  great  conse- 
quence.    Write  to  the  premier — hint  that 


you  are  well  disi)oscd  to  adopt  his  views — 
due  maintenance  of  all  the  glorious  privi- 
leges of  our  constitution,  with  i)rogressive 
iniiH-ovement— great  fun,  capital  fun  ! — all 
the  landmarks  linn  and  fixed,  and  as  much 
of  your  neighbor's  farm  as  possible.  Or  if 
you  don't  like  to  do  this,  set  Davenport 
Dunn  at  them  ;  he  is  your  lordship's  Irish 
agent — at  least,  he  Avas  the  late  viscount's 
— he'll  do  it — none  better,  none  so  well !" 

"That  might  be  the  best  way,"  said 
Beecher,  musing. 

"He'll  be  charmed  —  delighted  —  over- 
joyed at  this  proof  of  your  lordship's  con- 
fidence. He'll  go  to  work  at  once,  and 
before  your  lordship  begins  to  receive, 
or  go  out,  your  amiable  and  most  highly 
gifted  father-in-law  may  be  income-tax 
collector  in  Coch in-China." 

"Now,  there's  only  one  thing  more. 
Twining — which  is,  to  induce  Davis  to 
agree  to  this.  He  likes  Europe — likes  the 
life  of  England  and  the  Continent." 

"Certain  he  does — quite  sure  of  it ;  no 
man  more  calculated  to  appreciate  society 
or  adorn  it.     Capital  fun!" 

"  Do  you  think,"  resumed  Bcecher,  "'  that 
you  could  just  throw  out  a  hint — a  slight 
suggestion — to  see  how  he'd  take  it  ?  " 

"  Come  much  better  from  your  lordship." 

"Well,  I  don't  know— that  is  I  half 
suspect " 

"  Far  better,  infinitely  betei-,  my  lord  ; 
your  own  tact,  your  lordship's  good   taste 

Oh  dear  me,  one  o'clock  already,  and  I 

have  an  appointment!"  And  with  the 
most  profuse  apologies  for  a  hurried  de- 
parture, and  as  manj^  excuses  to  be  convey- 
ed to  her  ladyship,  Mr.  T'wining  disap- 
peared. 

Although  Twining's  reluctance  to  carry 
into  execution  the  tone  of  policy  he  sug- 
gested did  not  escape  Beecher's  penetration, 
the  policy  itself  seemed  highly  reconmiend- 
able.  Grog  out  of  Europe — Grog  beyond 
the  seas,  collecting  taxes,  imprisoning  skip- 
pers, hunting  runaway  negroes,  or  flogging 
Caffres,  it  mattered  not,  so  that  he  never 
crossed  his  sight  again.  'J'o  be  sure,  it  was 
not  exactly  the  moment  to  persuade  Davis 
to  expatriate  himself  when  his  prospects  at 
home  began  to  brighten,  and  he  saw  his 
daughter  a  peeress.  Still,  Dunn  was  a 
fellow  of  such  marvelous  readiness,  such 
astonishing  resources  !  if  any  man  could 
"hit  off"  the  way  here,  it  was  he.  And 
then,  how  fortunate  !  Grog  was  eagerly 
pressing  Beecher  to  be  accredited  to  this 
same  Davenport  Dunn,  he  asked  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  confer  and  negotiate  with 
him  about  the  pending  action  at  law. 
What  an  admirable  o})portunity  was  this. 
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then,  for  Dunn  to  sonnd  Davis,  and.  if 
oceasiou  servou,  tempt  him  with  an  offer 
of  phice  !  Besides  these  reasons,  vaUd  and 
sound  so  far  as  they  went,  there  was  anotlier 
impulse  that  never  ceased  to  urge  l^eeeher 
forward,  and  this  was,  a  vague  sluidowy 
sort  of  impression  that  if  lie  could  only 
succeed  in  his  plan  he  should  have  out- 
witted Grog,  and  "  done "  liim.  There 
was  a  sense  of  triumph  associated  with  this 
thought  that  made  his  heart*  swell  with 
pride.  In  his  passion  for  douhle-dealing, 
he  began  to  think  how  he  could  effect  his 
present  purpose — by  what  zigzag  a)id  cir- 
cuitous road,  through  what  tangled  scheme 
of  duplicity  and  trick.  ''  I  have  it — I  have 
it,"  cried  he,  at  length  ;  and  he  hastened  to 
his  dressing-room,  and  having  locked  the 
door,  he  oj^jcncd  his  writing-desk  and  sat 
down  to  write.  But  it  is  not  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter  I  can  presume  to  insert  his  lord- 
ship's correspondence. 


CHAPTEli   XC. 


OV  liTEKEACniNG  S. 


Beeciieu  did  not  amongst  his  gifts  pos- 
sess the  pen  of  a  ready  writer;  but  there 
was  a  strange  symmetry  observable  between 
the  composition  and  tlie  manual  part.  The 
lines  were  irregular,  the  letters  variously 
sized,  erasures  frequent,  blots  everywhere, 
while  the  spelling  displayed  a  spirit  that 
soared  above  orthogi'aphy.  A  man  unused 
to  Avriting,  in  the  cares  of  composition  is 
pretty  much  in  the  predicament  of  a  bad 
horseman  in  a  hunting  field.  He  has  a 
vague,  indistinct  notion  of  ''where"  he 
ought  to  go,  without  the  smallest  concep- 
tion as  to  the  *'ho\v."  lie  is  balked  or 
*' pounded"  at  every  step,  always  trying 
back,  but  never  by  any  chance  hitting  off 
the  right  road  to  his  object. 

Above  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  lay  half 
scrawled  over  befoi'e  him  after  two  hours 
hard  labor,  and  there  he  still  sat  pondering 
over  his  weary  task.  His  scheme  was  simply 
this  :  to  Avrite  a  few  lines  to  Dunn,  intro- 
ducing his  father-in-law,  and  instructing 
him  to  afford  him  all  information  and  de- 
tails as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Irish 
property,  it  being  his  intention  to  establish 
Captain  Davis  in  the  position  of  his  agent 
in  that  country  ;  having  done  which,  and 
given  to  Grrog  to  read  over,  he  meant  to 
substitute  another  in  its  place,  which  other 
was  confidentially  to  entreat  of  Dunn  to 
obtain  some  foreign  and  far-away  appoint- 
ment for  Davis,  and  by  every  imaginable 


means  to  induce  him  to  accept  it.  This 
latter  document  Dunn  was  to  be  instructed 
to  burn  immediately  after  reading.  In  fact, 
the  bare  thouglit  of  what  would  ensue  if 
Davis  saw  it,  made  him  trendjle  all  over, 
and  aggravated  all  the  difficulties  of  com- 
position. Even  tiie  mode  of  beginning 
puzzled  him,  and  there  lay  some  eight  or 
ten  sheets  scrawled  over  with  a  single  line, 
thus  :  "Lord  Lackington  presents  his  com- 
pliments " —  "The  i'iscount  Lackington 
requests" — "Lord  Lackington  takes  the 
jn-esent  opportunity" — "Dear  Dunn" — 
"  Dear  Mr.  Dunn  "-^"  My  dear  Mr.  Dunn  " 
—  "Dear  D."  IIow  nicely  and  minutely 
did  he  weigh  over  in  his  mind  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  this  exordium,  and  how  far 
the  importance  of  position  counterbalanced 
the  condescension  of  close  intimacy.  "  Bet- 
ter be  familiar,"  said  he,  at  last;  "he's  a 
vulgar  dog,  and  he'll  like  it;"  and  so  lie 
decided  for  "'  My  dear  Dunn." 

"My  dear  Dukx, — As  I  know  of  your 
influence  with  the  people  in  power— too 
formal  that,  perhaps,"  said  ho,  re-reading 
it — "  as  I  know  what  you  can  do  "with  the 
dons  in  Downing  street — that's  far  better 
— I  want  you  to  book  the  bearer — no,  that 
is  making  a  flunkey  of  him — I  want  you  to 
secure  me  a  snug  thing  in  the  colonics — or 
better,  a  snug  colonial  appointment — for 
my  father-in-law — no,  for  my  friend — no, 
for  my  old  and  attached  follower.  Captain 
Davis — that's  devilish  well  rounded,  old 
and  attached  follower,  Captain  Davis. — 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  desire  he  may  get 
something  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
you'll  guess  at  once — you'll  guess  at  once 
why — no,  guess  the  reason — no,  you'll  see 
with  half  ;in  eye  how  the  cat  jumps."  He 
threw  down  his  pen  at  this  and  rubbed  his 
hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  "  Climate 
doesn't  signify  a  rush,  for  he's  strong  as  a 
three-year-old,  and  has  the  digestion  of  an 
'ostrage;'  the  main  thing,  little  to  do, 
and  opportunities  for  blind  hookey.  As  to 
outfit,  and  some  money  in  hand,  I'll  stand 
it.  Once  launched,  if  there's  only  a  billiard- 
table  or  dice-box  in  the  colony,  he'll  not 
starve." 

"  Eh,  Grog,  my  boy,"  cried  he  with  a 
laugh,  "as  the  parsons  say,  'Salary  less 
an  object  than  a  field  of  profitable  labor  !' 
And,  by  Jove  !  the  grass  will  be  very  short 
indeed  where  you  can't  get  enough  to  feed 
on  !  There's  no  need  to  give  Dunn  a 
caution  about  reserve,  and  so  fortli,  with 
him — he  knows  Grog  well." 

Having  finished  this  letter,  and  placed  it 
carefully  in  his  pocket,  he  began  the  othoj-, 
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which,  seeing  that  it  was  never  to  bo  de- 
hvered,  and  only  shown  to  Davis  himself, 
cost  him  very  little  trouble  in  the  compo- 
sition. Still  it  was  not  devoid  of  all  ditli- 
culty,  since,  by  the  expectations  it  might 
create  in  Grog's  mind  of  obtaining  the 
management  of  the  Irish  property,  it  would 
be  actually  throwing  obstacles  in  tlie  way 
of  his  going  abroad.  lie  therefore  worded 
the  epistle  more  carefully,  stating  it  to  be 
his  intention  that  Captain  Davis  should  be 
his  agent  at  some  future  time  not  exactly 
defined,  and  requesting  Dunn  to  confer 
with  him  as  one  enjoying  his  own  fullest 
confidence. 

He  had  but  finished  the  document  when 
a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  announced  Davis. 
"The  very  man  I  wanted,"  said  Beecher  ; 
'*sit  down  and  read  that." 

Grog  took  his  double  eye-glass  from  his 
pocket — an  aid  to  his  sight  only  had  re- 
course to  when  he  meant  to  scrutinize  every 
word  and  every  letter — and  sat  down  to 
read.  ''Vague  enough,"  said  he,  as  he 
concluded.  "Small  credentials  for  most 
men,  but  quite  sufficient  for  Kit  Davis." 

'•'  I  know  that,"  said  Beecher,  half  timidly, 
for  no  sooner  in  the  redoubted  presence 
than  he  began  to  tremble  at  his  own 
temerity. 

"This  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  practical  sort  of 
man,  they  say,  so  that  we  shall  soon  under- 
stand each  other,"  said  Davis. 

"  Oh,  you'll  like  him  greatly." 

"  I  don't  want  to  like  him,"  broke  in 
Grog  ;  "  nor  do  I  want  him  to  like  ?Me." 

*'He's  a  fellow  of  immense  influence 
just  now  ;  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  the 
ministry." 

"So  much  the  better  for  7a*v«,"  said  Grog, 
bluntly. 

"  And  for  his  friends,  sir,"  added  Beecher. 
*'He  has  only  to  send  in  a  name,  and  he's 
sure  to  get  what  he  asks  for,  at  home  or 
abroad." 

■  "How  convenient!"  said  Grog;  and 
whether  it  was  an  accident  or  not,  he  di- 
rected his  eyes  full  on  Beecher  as  he  spoke, 
and  as  suddenly  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
the  other's  face.  "  Very  convenient,  in- 
deed," went  on  Grog,  while  his  unrelenting 
glance  never  wavered  nor  turned  away.  As 
he  stared,  so  did  Beecher's  confusion  in- 
crease, till  at  last,  unable  to  endure  more, 
he  turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  "My  lord 
viscount,"  said  Grog,  gravely,  "let  me 
give  you  a  word  of  counsel  :  never  commit 
a  murder,  for  if  you  do,  your  own  fears  will 
hang  you." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you,"  faltered  out 
Beecher. 

"Yes  you   do;    and   right   well,   too," 


broke  in  Grog,  boldly.  "What  rubbish 
have  you  got  in  your  head  now,  about  'a 
place'  for  me  ?  What  nonsensical  scheme 
about  making  me  an  inspector  of  this,  or  a 
collector  of  that  ?  Do  you  imagine  that 
for  any  paltry  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year,  I'm  going  to  enter  into  recognizance 
not  to  do  what's  worth  six  times  the 
amount  ?  Mayhap  you'd  like  to  send  me 
to  India,  or  to  China.  Oh,  that's  the  dodge, 
is  it  ?"  exclaimed  he,  as  the  crimson  flush 
now  extended  over  Beecher's  forehead  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  hair.  "Well,  where 
is  it  to  "be  ?  There's  a  place  called  Bogota, 
where  they  always  have  yellow  fever, 
couldn't  yo'u  get  me  named  consul  there  ? 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I"  laughed  he  out,  "how 
you  will  go  on  playing  that  little  game, 
though  you  never  score  a  point ! " 

"I  sometimes  imagine  that  you  don't 
know  how  offensive  your  language  is,  said 
Beecher,  whose  angry  indignation  had 
mastered  all  his  fears  "at  least,  it  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  suggest  for  your 
conduct  toward  myself." 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  said  Grog;  "if 
you  always  lost  the  game  whenever  you 
played  against  one  particular  man,  Avouldn't 
you  give  in  at  last,  and  own  him  for  your 
master  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  exactly  Avhat 
you  are  doing  with  me — losing,  losing  on 
— and  yet  you  won't  see  that  you're  beaten." 

"  ril  tell  you  what  I  see,  sir,"  said  Beech- 
er, haughtily,  "  that  our  intercourse  must 
cease." 

Was  it  not  strange  that  this  coarse  man, 
reckless  in  action,  headstrong  and  violent, 
felt  abashed  for  the  instant  in  presence  of 
the  dignified  manner  which,  for  a  passing 
moment,  the  other  displayed.  It  was  the 
one  sole  weapon  Grog  Davis  could  not 
match,  and  before  the  "gentleman"  he 
quailed,  but  only  for  a  second  or  two,  when 
he  rallied  and  said  :  "I  want  the  intercourse 
as  little  as  you  do.  I  am  here  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  my  daughter." 

"As  for  that,"  began  Beecher,  "there's 
no  need "  He  stopped  abruptly,  some- 
thing terribly  menacing  in  Grog's  face 
actually  arresting  his  words  in  the  utter- 
ance. 

"  Take  you  care  what  you  say,"  muttered 
Grog,  as  he  approached  him,  and  spoke 
with  a  low  guttural  growl.  "I  haven't 
much  patience  at  the  best  of  times  ;  don't 
provoke  me  7i02V." 

"Will  you  take  this  letter — yes  or  no?" 
said  Beecher,  resolutely. 

"  I  will  :  seal  and  address  it,"  said  Grog,, 
searching  for  a  match  to  light  the  taper, 
while  Beecher  folded  the  letter,  and  wrote 
the  direction.     Davis  continued  to  break 
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match,  after  niatcli  in  liis  effort  to  sti'ike  a 
light.  Ah-cady  the  dusk  of  declining  day 
filled  the  room,  and  ohjects  were  dimly 
descried,  Beecher's  heart  beat  violently. 
The  thoLiglit  that  even  yet,  if  he  could 
summon  counige  for  it,  he  might  outwit 
Grog,  sent  a  wild  thrill  tlirough  him.  What 
ecstasy  could  he  only  succeed  ! 

*•  Curse  these  Avax  contrivances  I  the 
common  wooden  ones  never  failed."  mut- 
tered Davis.      "There  goes  the  fifth." 

"  If  you'll  ring  for  Fisher " 

An  exclamation  and  an  oath  joroclaimed 
J  that  he  had  just  burned  his  finger,  but  he 
still  persevered. 

'••  x\t  last  ! "  cried  ho—'-'  at  last  !  "  And 
just  as  the  flame  rose  slowh^  np,  Beecher 
had  slipped  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and 
substituted  tlie  otlier  in  its  place. 

"I'll  write  'Private  and  confidential,'" 
added  Beecher,  "to  show  that  the  com- 
munication is  strictly  for  himself  alone." 
And  now  the  document  Avas  duly  sealed, 
and  the  name  "Lackingtou"  inscribed  in 
the  corner. 

"I'll  start  to-night,"  said  Davis,  as  he 
placed  the  letter  in  his  pocket-book ;  I 
may  have  to  delay  a  day  in  London,  to  see 
Fordyce.     AVhere  shall  I  write  to  you  ?" 

"I'll  talk  that  over  with  my  lady,"  said 
the  other,  still  trembling  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fears.  "We  dine  at  six,"  ad- 
ded he,  as  Davis  arose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  So  Lizzy  told  me,"  said  Davis. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  if  she  in- 
vited Twining,  do  you  ?" 

"  No  !  but  I  hope  she  didn't,"  said  Grog, 
sulkily. 

"  AVhy  so  ?  He's  always  chatty,  pleas- 
ant, and  agreeable,"  said  Beecher,  whose 
turn  it  was  now  to  enjoy  the  other's  irri- 
tation. 

"He's  what  I  hate  most  in  the  world," 
said  Davis,  vindictively  ;  a  swell  that  can 
walk  into  every  leg  in  the  ring — tluit's 
what  he  is  ! "  And  with  this  damnatory 
estimate  of  the  light-hearted,  easy-natured 
Addedcy  Twining,  Grog  banged  the  door 
and  departed. 

That  social  sacrament,  as  some  one  calls 
dinner,  must  have  a  strange,  mysterious 
power  over  our  affections  and  our  sympa- 
thies, for  when  these  two  men  next  met 
each  other,  with  napkins  on  their  knees 
and  soup  before  them,  their  manner  was 
bland  and  even  cordial.  You  will  proba- 
bly sa}^,  How  could  they  be  otherwise  ? 
that  was  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  dis- 
play acrimony  or  bitterness,  nor  could  they 
carry  out  in  Lizzy's  presence  the  unseemly 
discussion  of  the  morning.  Very  true ; 
and  their  bearing  might  consequently  ex- 


hibit a  calm  and  decent  courtesy  ;  but  it 
did  more— far  more,  it  was  familiar  and 
even  friendly,  and  it  is  to  the  especial  in- 
fluence of  the  dinner- table  that  1  attribute, 
the  hap])y  change.  The  blend  id  decorum 
and  splendor — that  happy  union  of  tangi- 
ble ])U'asure  with  suggestive  enjoyment,  so 
typified  by  a  well-laid  and  well-s])read 
table,  is  a  marvelous  peacemaker.  Dis- 
crepant opinions  blend  into  harmonious 
compromise  as  the  savory  odors  unite  into 
an  atmosphere  of  nutritious  incense,  and 
a  wider  charity  to  one's  fellows  comes  in 
with  the  champagne.  Where  does  di- 
plomacy unbend — where  do  its  high-priests 
condescend  to  human  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies save  at  dinner  ?  Where,  save  at 
Mansion  House  banquets,  are  great  minis- 
ters facetious  ?  Where  else  are  grave 
chancelors  jocose  and  treasury  lords  con- 
vivial ? 

The  three  who  now  met  were  each,  in 
their  several  ways,  in  good  spirits, — Grog, 
because  he  had  successfully  reasserted  his. 
influence  over  Beecher;  Beecher,  because, 
while  appearing  to  be  defeated,  he  had 
duped  his  adversary  ;  and  Lizzy,  for  the 
far  better  reason  that  she  was  looking  her 
very  best,  and  that  she  knew  it.  She  had, 
moreover,  passed  a  very  pleasant  morning, 
for  Mr.  Twining  had  made  it  his  busi- 
ness— doubtless  with  much  hand-rubbing 
and  many  exclamations  of  "  What  fun  I  " — 
to  go  amongst  all  the  tradespeople  of  Ba- 
den proclaiming  the  arrival  of  a  "  million- 
aire Milor,"  and  counseling  them  to  re- 
pair with  all  the  temptations  of  their  shops 
to  the  hotel.  The  consequence  Avas,  that 
Lizzy's  draAving-room  Avas  like  a  fair  till 
the  hour  of  dressing  for  dinner.  Jewelry 
in  its  most  attractiv'e  forms,  rich  lace, 
silks,  velvets,  furs,  costly  embroideries,  in- 
laid cabinets,  gems,  ancient  and  modern — 
all  the  knick-knackeries  Avhich  a  volup- 
tuous taste  has  conceived,  all  the  extrava- 
gant inventions  of  a  fashion  bent  on  ruin- 
ous expenditure,  were  there, — fans  spark- 
ling Avith  rubies,  riding-Avhips  encrusted 
with  turquoises,  slippers  studded  over 
with  pearls.  There  Avas  nothing  Avanting  : 
even  richly-carved  meerschaums  and  Avalk- 
ing-sticks  Avere  paraded,  in  the  hope  that 
as  objects  of  art  and  eloquence  they  might 
attract  her  favor.  Her  father  had  found 
her  dazzled  and  delighted  by  all  this 
splendor,  and  told  her  that  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  her  high  station  Avas  the  encour- 
ao-ement  of  art.  "It  is  to  you,  and  such 
as  yon,  these  people  look  for  patronage," 
said  he.  "  An  English  peeress  is  a  prin- 
cess, and  must  dispense  her  Avealth  gener- 
ously. " 
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I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  her  ladysliij) 
did  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility  of 
her  station.  Without-caring  for  the  cost — 
as  often  without  even  in(|uiring  the  price — 
she  selected  what  slie  wished  ;  and  rows  of 
})earls,  diamond  bracelets,  rings,  and  head 
ornaments  covel-ed  licr  dressing-table,  while 
sable  and  Astrakjin  cloaks,  cashmeres,  and 
Genoa  velvets  littered  every  corner  of  the 
room.  "After  all,"  thought  she,  as  she 
fixed  a  jeweled  comb  in  her  hair,  "  it  is  very 
nice  to  be  rich,  and  while  delighting  your- 
self you  can  make  so  many  others  happy  !  " 

Doubtless,  too,  there  was  some  reason  in 
the  reflection  ;  and  in  the  smiling  faces 
and  grateful  glances  around  her  she  found 
a  ready  confirmation  of  the  sentiment. 
Happily  for  her  at  the  moment,  she  did 
not  know  how  soon  such  pleasures  pall, 
and  as  hapi)ily  for  ourselves,  too,  is  it  the 
law  of  our  being  that  they  should  do  so, 
and  that  no  enjoyment  is  Avortli  the  name 
which  has  cost  no  effort  to  procure,  nor 
any  happiness  a  boon  which  has  not  de- 
manded an  exertion  to  arrive  at.  If 
Beecher  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  all 
these  costly  purchases,  his  mind  Was 
greatly  relieved  as  Grog  whispered  limi 
that  Herr  Koch,  the  banker,  had  opened 
a  credit  for  him,  on  which  he  might  draw 
as  freely  as  he  pleased.  The  word  ^'Lack- 
ington "  Avas  a  talisman  which  suddenly 
converted  a  sea  of  storm  and  peril  into  a 
lovely  lake  only  ruffled  by  a  zephyr. 

At  last  the  pleasant  dinner  drew  to  a 
close,  and  as  the  coffee  was  brought  in  the 
noise  of  a  carriage  beneath  the  windows 
attracted  them. 

"That's  my  trap,"'  said  Davis  ;  "  I  or- 
dered it  for  half-past  eight  exactly." 

"But  there's  no  train  at  this  hour,"  be- 
gan Lizzy. 

"I  know  that;  but  I  mean  to  post  all 
night,  and  reach  Carlsruhe  for  the  first 
departure  in  the  morning.  I'm  due  in 
London  on  Monday  morning — eh,  my 
lord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  you  are,"  said  Beecher ; 
"Dublin,  Tuesday  evening." 

"Just  so,"  said  Davis,  as  he  arose,  "and 
I  mean  to  keep  my  time  like  a  pendulum. 
Can  I  do  any  little  commission  for  your 
ladyship  as  I  pass  through  town — anything 
at  Howell  and  James's — anything  from 
Storr's?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  them " 

"  Quite  time  enough,  Lizzy,"  broke  in 
Beecher  ;  "not  to  say  that  we  might  stock 
a  very  smart  warehouse  with  the  contents 
of  the  next  room.  Don't  forget  the  cour- 
ier— he  can  join  us  at  Rome  ;  and  remem- 
ber,  we  shall  want  a   cook.     The  'Mow- 


bray '  have  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I'm 
sure  an  extra  fifty  would  seduce  him,  par- 
ticularly as  he  hates  England,  detests  a 
club,  and  can't  abide  the  '  Sundays  ;'  and 
my  lady  will  require  soniething  smarter 
than  Annette  as  a  maid." 

"  Oh  !  I  couldn't  p;irt  with  Annette  !  " 

"Nor  need  you;  but  you  must  have 
some  one  who  can  dress  hair  in  a  Christian 
fashion." 

"And  what  do  you  call  that?"  asked 
Grog,  with  a  stare  of  insolent  meaning. 

"My  lord  is  quite  right  in  the  epithet, 
for  1  copied  my  present  coiffure  from  a 
])icture  of  a  Jewish  girl  I  bought  this 
mornitig,  and  I  fancy  it  becomes  me  vastly." 

There  was  in  the  easy  coquetry  of  tliis 
speech  Avhat  at  once  relieved  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  very  ticklish  moment,  and 
Beecher  rewarded  her  address  Avith  a  smile 
of  gratitude. 

"  And  the  house  in  Portland-place  to  be 
let?"  murmured  Davis,  as  he  read  from 
his  note-book.  "  What  of  that  box  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight?" 

"I  rather  think  Ave  shall  keep  it  on  ;  my 
sister-in-hiAv  liked  it,  and  might  wish  to 
go  there." 

"Let  her  buy  it  or  take  a  lease  of  it 
then,"  said  Grog.  "  You'll  see,  Avhen  you 
come  to  look  into  it,  she  has  been  left  right 
well  off." 

Beecher  turned  aAA^ay  impatiently,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"All  that  Herefordshire  rubbish  of 
model  farm  and  farming  stock  had  better 
be  sold  at  once.  You  are  not  going  into 
that  humbug  like  the  late  lord,  1  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  no  determination  about 
Lackington  Court  as  yet,"  said  Beecher, 
coldly. 

"The  sooner  you  do,  then,  the  better. 
There's  not  a  more  rotten  piece  of  expense 
in  the  Avorld  than  south-downs  and  short- 
horns, except  it  be  Cochin-China  hens  and 
blue  tuli])s." 

"  Let  Fordyce  look  to  my  subscriptions 
at  the  Clubs.'"' 

"  Pure  waste  of  money  Avlien  you  are 
not  going  back  there." 

"  But  Avho  says  that  I  am  not  ?"  asked 
Beecher,  angrily. 

"JSTot  yet  a  bit,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Davis,  and  with  a  grin  of  malicious  mean- 
ing so  significant  that  Beecher  actually 
sickened  Avith  terror. 

"  It  Avill  be  quite  time  enough  to  make 
further  arrangements  when  I  confer  Avith 
the  members  of  my  family,"  said  Beecher, 
haughtily. 

To  this  speech  Davis   only  answered  by 
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another  grin,  that  spoke  as  plain  as  words 
could,  "^Even  the  high  tone  will  have  no 
effect  npon  ?»e.''  Luckily  this  penance  was 
not  long  to  endure,  for  Lizzy  had  drawn 
her  father  aside,  and  was  whispering  a  few 
last  words  to  him.  It  was  in  a  voice  so 
low  and  subdued  they  spoke  that  nothing 
could  be  heard,  but  JBeecher  imagined  or 
fancied  he  heard  Grog  mutter:  ''Pluck 
will  do  it — pluck  will  do  anything."  A 
long,  affectionate  embrace,  and  a  fondly 
littered,  "  Good-by  girl,"  followed,  and 
then,  shaking  hands  with  Bcecher,  Davis 
lighted  his  cigar  and  departed. 

Lizzy  opened  the  window,  and  leaning 
over  the  balcony,  watched  the  carriage  as 
it  sped  along  the  valley,  the  lights  appear- 
ing and  disap])earing  at  intervals.  What 
thoughts  were  hers  as  she  stood  there  ? 
Who  knows  ?  Did  she  sorrow  after  him, 
the  one  sole  being  who  liad  cared  for  her 
through  life  ? — did  her  heart  sadden  at  the 
sense  of  desertion  ? — was  the  loneliness  of 
her  lot  in  life  then  uppermost  in  her  mind  ? 
— or  did  she  feel  a  sort  of  freedom  in  the 
thought  that  now  she  was  to  be  self-guided 
and  self-dependent  ?  I  know  not.  I  can 
only  say  that,  though  a  slight  flush  colored 
her  cheek,  she  shed  no  tears,  and  as  she 
closed  the  window  and  returned  into  the 
room  her  features  were  calm  and  emotion- 
less. 

''Why  did  not  papa  take  the  route  by 
Strasbiirg,  it  is  much  the  shortest?" 

"•He  couldn't,"  said  Beecher,  with  a  tri- 
umphant bitterness — "he  couldn't.  He 
can't  go  near  Paris." 

"By  Vcrviers,  then,  and  Belgium?" 
said  she,  reddening. 

"  He'd  be  arrested  in  Belgium  and  tried 
for  his  life.  He  has  no  road  left  but 
down  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  she,  rising.  "It 
must  be  a  real  peril  tliat  turns  him  from 
his  path."  There  was  an  accent  on  the 
pronoun  that  almost  made  the  speech  a 
sarcasm ;  at  all  events,  ere  Beecher  could 
notice  it,  she  had  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  if  fortune  really  meant  to  do  me 
a  good  turn,"  said  Beecher  to  himself, 
"she'd  just  shove  my  respected  father-in- 
law,  writing-desk,  pocket-book,  and  all, 
into  the  '  Rheingau,'  never  to  turn  up 
again.  '  And  with  this  pious  sentiment, 
half  wish,  half  prayer,  he  went  down  stairs 
and  strolled  into  the  street. 

As  the  bracing  night  air  refreshed  him,  he 
walked  along  briskly  towards  Lindenthal, 
his  mind  more  at  ease  than  before.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  small  boon  that  the  terror  of 
Grog's  presence  was  removed.  The  man 
who  had  seen  him  in  all  his  transgressions 


and  his  short-comings  was,  in  rcaliiy,  little 
else  than  an  open  volume  of  conscience, 
ever  wide  spread  before  him.  How  could 
he  assume  in  such  a  presence  to  a^^sert  one 
single  high  or  honorable  motive?  What 
honest  sentiment  dare  he  enunciate  ? 
He  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  Viscount 
Lackington  with  ten  thousand  a  year  was 
not  the  Honoi'able  Annesley  Beecher  with 
three  hundred.  The  noble  lord  could 
smile  at  tb.e  baits  that  to  the  younger  son 
were  iiiresistible  temptations.  There  was 
no  necessity  that  lie  should  plot,  scheme, 
and  contrive;  or  if  he  did,  it  should  be  for 
a  higher  prize,  or  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
Avith  higher  antagonists.  And  yet  Grog 
would  not  have  it  so.  Let  him  do  what 
he  would,  there  was  the  inexorable  Davis 
ever  ready  to*  bring  down  Lackington  to 
the  meridian  of  Beecher!  Amidst  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  life,  the  ever  having 
known  this  man  was  tlie  worst — the  very 
worst! 

And  now  he  began  to  go  over  in  his  mind 
some  of  the  most  eventful  incidents  of  this 
companionship.  It  was  a  gloomy  catalogue 
of  debauch  and  ruin.  Young  fellows  en- 
trapped at  the  very  outset  in  life,  led  on  to 
play,  swindled,  "  hocussed,"  menaced  with 
exposure,  threatened  with  Avho  knows  what 
perils  of  public  scandal  if  they  refused  to 
sign  this  or  that  "  promise  to  pay."  Then 
all  the  intrigues  to  obtain  the  money  :  the 
stealthy  pursuit  of  the  creditor  to  the  day 
of  his  advancement  or  his  marriage  ;  the 
menaces  measured  out  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case — now  a  prosecution,  now  a  pistol. 
What  a  dreadful  labyrinth  of  wickedness 
was  it,  and  how  had  he  threaded  through 
it  undetected!  He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  as 
he  muttered  a  sort  of  thanksgiving  that  it 
was  all  ended  at  last — all  over  !  "'  If  it 
were  not  for  Grog,  these  memories  need 
never  come  back  to  me,"  said  he.  "No- 
body wants  to  recall  them  against  me,  and. 
the  "world  would  be  most  happy  to  dine  with 
the  Viscount  Lackington  without  a  thought 
of  the  transgressions  of  Annesley  Beechex! 
If  it  were  not  for  Grog — if  it  were  not  for 
Grog!" — and  so  ran  the  eternal  refrain  at 
the  close  of  each  reflection.  "  At  all 
events,"  said  he,  "  I'll  '  put  the  Alps  be- 
tween us;'  "  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  the  traveling-carriage  stood  ready 
at  the  door,  and  amidst  the  bowings  and 
reverences  of  the  hotel  functionaries,  the 
"  happy  pair"  set  out  for  Italy. 

Do  not  smile  in  any  derision  at  the 
phrase,  good  reader,  the  words  are  classic 
by  newspaper  authority;  and  whatever 
popular  preachers  may  aver  to  the  contra- 
rv,  we    live    in  a  most    charming   world, 
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wliero  singleness  is  blessed  and  nuuTiage  is  j  ))osed  to  indulge  in  g.mcrully,"  said  Lizzy, 
(lappy,  public  speaking  is  always  eloquent,  [  The  words,  'you  majesty,'  or  'your 
and  soldiery  ever  gallant.  Still,  even  a  |  highness,' have  their  own  magic  in  them, 
sterner  critic  might  have  admitted  that  the  \  even  when  the  representatives  respond  but 
epithet  was    not  misa])plied,  for  there  are  [  little  to  the  station." 

worse  things  in  life  than  to  be  a  viscount  ■      "  Jt  was   your   father.   I   fancy,  taught 
with   a  very  beautiful  wife,  rolling  pleas-   you  that  lesson,"  said  he,  peevishly, 
antly  along  the  Via  Mala  on  Collinge's  best  i      '*  What  lessou  do  you  mean  ?" 
patent,   with   six    smoking    i)OHters,    on    a!      "  To  hold  ])eo])le  of  higli  rank  cheaply — 
i)right  day    of    IVovembcr.     This    for  his  ;  to  imagine  tii.;;t  they  must  be  all  clieats  and 


of  IVovembcr.  This  for  Uis 
share  ;  as  to  hers,  I  shall  not  si)cak  of  it. 
And  yet,  why  should  I  not  ?  Wliatever 
may  be  the  conflict  in  the  close  citadel  of 
the  heart,  how  much  of  pleasure  is  deriv- 
able from  the  mere  aspect  of  a  boatiful 
country  as  one  drives  rapidly  along,  swift 
enough  to  bring  tlie  changes  of  scene 
agreeably  before  the  eye,  and  vet  not  too 


impositions. 

"  No,"  said  she  calmly,  but  resolutely. 
"  If  he  taught  me  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  to  attribute  to  persons  of  ex- 
alted station  very  lofty  qualities.  What  I 
have  to  fear  is,  tiiat  my  expectation  will  be 
far  above  the  reality.  I  can  imagine  what 
thc}^  might  be,  but  I  am   not  so  sure  it  is 


fast  to  admit  of  many  a  look  at  some  spot !  what  I  shall  find  them." 


especially  beautiful.  And  then  howcharm- 
ing  to  lose  oneself  in  that  dreamland,  Avhere 
— ])eo])Iing^  the  landscape  with  figures  of 
long,  long  ago,  avc  too  have  our  part,  and 
ride  forth  at  daybreak  from  some  deep- 
vaultctl  portal  in  jingling  mail,  or  gaze 
from  some  lone  tower  over  the  wide  ex- 
lianse    that   forms    our    baronial    realm — 


"You  hiid  better  not  say  so  to  my  sister- 
in-law,"  said  Beecher,  jeeringly. 

'■It  is  not  my  intention," said  she,  with 
the  same  calm  voice. 

"  I  make  that  remark,"  I'esumed  he, 
"because  she  has  what  some  people  would 
call  exaggerated  notions  about  the  su- 
]-)eriority  of  the  well-born  over  all  inferior 


visions  of    ambition,   fancies  of   a   lowly,    classes  ;  indeed,  she  is  scarcely  just  in  her 
humble  life,  alternating  as  the  rock-crown- ;  estimate  of  low  people." 
ed  castle  or  the  sheltered  cot  succeed  each  I      "  Low  people  are  really  to  he  pitied  I" 
other.     And   lastly,    that    strange,   proud  |  said  she,  with  a  slight  laugh  ;  and  Beecher 
sentiment  we   feel  as  we  sweep  past  town  |  stole  a  quick  glance  at  her,  and  was  silent. 


and  village,  where  human   life  goes  on  in 
its   accustomed  track  :    the  crowd  in   the 


He  was  not  able  long  to  maintain  this  re- 
serve.    The  truth  w'as.  he  felt  an  invinci- 


market-jjlace — the  little  group  around  the  i  ble  desire  to  recur  to  the  class  in  life  from 


inn — the  heavy  wagon  unloading  at  the  lit- 
tle quay — the  children  hastening  on  to 
school, — all  these  signs  of  a  small,  small 
world  of  its  own,  that  we,  in  our  greatness, 
are  never  again  to  gaze  on,  our  higher  des- 
tiny bearing  us  ever  onward  to  grander  and 
more  i)retentious  scenes. 

*'And  this  is  Italy?"  said  Lizzy,  half 
aloud,  as,  emerging  from  the  mists  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  the  carriage  wound  its  zigzag 
descent  from  the  Splugen,  little  glimpses 
of  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy  coming  into 
view  at  each  turn  of  the  way,  and  then  I  he 
l)icturcsque  outlines  of  old  ruinous  Chiaven- 
na,  its  tumble-down  houses,  half  hid  in 
trelised  vines,  and  farther  on  again  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  Como,  Avith  its  shores 
of  rugged  rock. 

"Yes,  and  this  miserable  dog-hole  here 
is  called  Campo  Dolcino  ! "  said  Beecher, 
as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  "John 
Murray."  "'That's  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  these  Italians,  they  have'  such 
high-sounding  names  for  everything,  and 
Ave  arc^  fools  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
sound." 

"  It  i.s  a  delusion  iliat  avc  are  rather  dis- 


wliich  Lizzy  came,  and  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  all  Avho  Avere  humbly  born.  Not 
that  this  vulgarity  Avas  really  natural  to 
him- — far  from  it.  With  all  his  blemishes 
and  defects  he  was  innately  too  much  a 
gentleman  to  descend  to  this.  The  secret 
impulse  Avas  to  be  revenged  of  Grog 
Davis — to  have  the  one  only  possible  ven- 
geance on  the  man  that  had  "done  him," 
and  even  though  that  was  only  to  be  ex- 
acted through  Davis's  daughter,  it  pleased 
him.  And  so  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
prejudices — absurd,  of  course — that  per- 
sons like  Lady  Georgina  Avould  persist 
in    entertaining    about    common     people. 

"  Yoit'U  have  to  be  so  careful  in  all  your 
intercourse  Avith  her,"  said  he  ;  easy,  natu- 
ral, of  course,  but  never  familiar — she 
Avouldn't  stand  it." 

"  I  Avill  be  careful,''  said  Lizzy,  calmly, 

"' The  chances  are,  she'll  find  out  some 
one  of  the  name,  and  ask  you,  in  her  OAvn 
half  careless  Avay,  'Are  you  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Davises  ?  or  do  you  belong  to  the 
Davises  of  such  a  place  ? ' " 

"If  she  should,  I  can  only  reply  that  I 
don't  knoAV,"  said  Li^zy. 
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''  Oh  !  but  you  mustn't  say  tliat,"' 
laughed  out  Beecher,  who  felt  a  sort  of 
triumph  over  what  he  regarded  as  his* 
wife's  simplicity. 

"  You  would  not  surely  have  me  say 
that  I  was  related  to  these  people  ?  " 

''No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  still,  to  say 
that  you  didn't  know  whether  you  were  or 
not,  would  be  a  terrible  blunder  !  It  would 
amount  to  a  confession  that  you  were 
Davises  of  nowhere  at  all." 

''Which  is  al)out  the  trutli,  perhaps," 
said  she,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Oh  !  truth  is  a  very  nice  thing,  but  not 
always  pleasant  to  tell." 

"  But  don't  you  think  you  could  save 
me  from  an  examination  in  which  I  am  so 
certain  to  acquit  myself  ill,  by  simply 
stating  that  you  have  married  a  person 
without  rank,  station,  or  fortune  ?  These 
facts  once  understood,  I  feel  certain  that 
her  ladyship  will  never  allude  to  them  un- 
pleasantly." 

"Then  there's  another  point,"  said 
Beecher,  evidently  piqued  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  irritating  her — "there's  an- 
other point — and  you  must  be  especially 
careful  about  it — never  by  any  chance  let 
(#ut  that  you  were  educated  at  a  school,  or 
a  Pensionnat,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  If 
there's  anything  she  cannot  abide,  it  is  the 
thought  of  a  girl  brought  up  at  a  school  ; 
mind,  therefore,  only  say,  'my  governess.'" 

She  smiled  and  was  silent. 

"  Then  she'll  ask  you  if  you  had  been 
'  out  ?  '  and  when  you  were  presented?  and 
who  presented  you  ?  She'll  do  it  so  quietly 
and  so  naturally,  you'd  never  guess  that 
she  meant  any  impertinence  by  it." 

^'  So  much  the  better,  for  I  shall  not  feel 
offended." 

"As  to  the  drawing-room,"  rejoined 
Beecher,  "you  must  say  that  you  always 
lived  very  retiredly — never  came  up  to 
town — that  your  father  saw  very  little  com- 
pany." 

"  Is  not  this  Chiavenna  we're  coming 
to?"  asked  Lizzy,  a  slight — but  very 
slight — flush  rising  to  her  cheek.  And 
now  the  loud  cracking  of  the  ])ostillions' 
whips  drowned  all  other  sounds  as  the 
horses  tore  along  through  the  narrow 
streets,  making  the  frail  old  houses  rock 
and  shiver  as  they  passed.  A  miserable 
looking  vetturino  carriage  stood  at  the  inn 
door,  and  was  dragged  hastily  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  the  more  pretentious 
equipage.  Scarcely  had  the  courier  got 
down  than  the  whole  retinue  of  the  inn 
was  in  motion,  eagerly  asking  if  "  Milordo" 
would  not  alight?  if  his  "Eccellenza" 
would  not  take  some  refreshment  ? 


But  his  "Eccellenza"  would  do  no  nei 
ther  ;  sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  in  the  best 
of  humors,  and  curtly  said,  '•'  Ko,  I  want 
nothing  but  post-horses  to  get  out  of  this 
wretched  place  " 

"Isn't  that  like  an  Englishman  ?"  said 
a  voice  from  the  vetturino  carriage  to  some 
one  beside  him. 

"But  I  know  him,"  cried  the  other, 
leaping  out.  "It's  the  new  Viscount  Lack- 
ington!"  And  with  this  he  apju'oached 
the  carriage,  and  respectfully  removing  his 
hat,  said,  "  How  d'ye  do,  my  lord  ?" 

"Ah,  Spicer  !  you  here?"  said  Beecher, 
half  haughtily.  "Off  to  England,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  I'm  bound  for  Eome. " 

"  So  are  wt?,  too.  Lady  Lackington  and 
myself,"  added  he,  correcting  at  once  a  fa- 
miliar sort  of  glance  that  Spicer  found  time 
to  bestow  upon  Lizzy.  "  Do  you  happen 
to  know  if  lady  Georgina  is  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord,  at  the  Palazzo  Gondi, 
on  the  Pintian  ; "  and  here  Spicer  threw 
into  his  look  an  expression  of  respectful 
homage  to  her  ladyship. 

"  Palazzo  Gondi  ;  will  you  try  and  re- 
member that  address?"  said  Beecher  to 
his  wife.  And  then,  waving  his  hand  to 
Spicer,  he  added,  "Good-bye — meet  you 
at  Eome  some  of  these  days,"  and  was 
ffonc. 


CHxVPTER  XCL 

AT   ROME. 

In  a  small  and  not  very  comfortably  fur- 
nished room  looking  out  upon  the  Pintian 
Hill  at  Rome,  two  ladies  were  seated,  work- 
ing, one  in  deep  mourning,  whose  freshness 
indicated  a  recent  loss,  the  other,  in  a 
strangely  fashioned  robe  of  black  silk, 
whose  deep  cape  and  rigid  absence  of  orna- 
ment recalled  something  of  the  cloister. 
The  first  was  the  widowed  Viscountess 
Lackington,  the  second  the  Lady  Grace 
Twining,  a  recent  convert  to  Rome,  and 
now  on  her  way  to  some  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  either  as  "  Chanoi- 
nesse "  or  something  equally  desirable. 
Lady  Lackington  looked  ill  and  harrassed, 
there  were  not  on  her  face  any  traces  of 
deep  sorrow  or  affliction,  but  the  painful 
marks  of  much  thought.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  had  gone  through  a 
season  of  trial  wherein  she  had  to  meet 
events  and  personages  all  new  and  Strang) 
to  her.  It  was  only  during  the  last  few 
days  of  Lord  Lackington's  illness  that  she 
learned  the  fact  of  a  contested  claim  to  the 
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title,  but  brief  as  was  tlie  time  every  post  i 
broiiolit  a  mass  of  letters  bearing  on  tliis| 
painful  topic.  While  the  lawyers,  tliere- 
fore,  showered  Iheir  uu])leasant  and  dis- 
counioing  tidings,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
beard  of  Beecher  ;  none  knew  wliere  be 
was,  or  how  a  letter  Avas  to  reaeb  bim.  Ail 
ber  own  epistles  to  bim  i-enuiincd  unac- 
knowledged. Foi'd3'ce's  jieople  could  not 
trace  bim,  ncitbcr  could  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
there  was  actually  tbe  thought  of  asking 
the  aid  of  tbat  inquisitorial  service  Avbosc 
detective  energies  are  generally  directed  in 
tbe  pursuit  of  guilt. 

If  Annesley  JBeecber  migbt  be  slow  to 
acknowledge  tbe  claims  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion, there  was  no  one  could  accuse  bim  of 
any  lukewarmness  to  bis  own  interests,  and 
thougb  it  was  now  two  months  and  U])ward 
since  tbe  viscount's  death,  yet  be  bad  nev- 
er come  forward  to  assert  bis  new  rank  and 
station.  Whatever  suspicions  migbt  have 
weighed  down  tbe  mind  of  the  viscountess 
regarding  this  mysterious  disappearance, 
tbe  language  of  all  tbe  lawyers'  letters  Avas 
assuredly  ill-calculated  to  assuage.  They 
more  than  hinted  that  they  suspected  some 
deep  game  of  treachery  and  fraud.  Beecb- 
er's  long  and  close  intimacy  with  the 
Avorst  characters  of  the  Turf — men  noto- 
rious for  their  agency  in  all  tbe  blackest 
intrigues — Avas  continually  brought  np. 
His  life  of  difficulty  and  strait,  his  un- 
ceasing struggle  to  meet  bis  play  engage- 
ments, driving  bim  to  tbe  most  ruinous 
compacts,  all  were  quoted  to  show  that  to 
a  man  of  such  habits  and  Avilh  such  coun- 
sellers  any  compromise  would  be  accepta- 
ble that  offered  present  and  palpable  ad- 
vantages in  lieu  of  a  possible  and  remote 
future. 

Tbe  very  last  letter  tbe  viscountess  re- 
I'ceived  from  Fordyce  contained  this  start- 
ling passage:  *' It  being  perfectly  clear 
that  Mr.  Beecher  would  only  be  too  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  his  ncAvly  acquired  pri- 
vileges if  he  could,  Ave  must  direct  our  sole 
attention  to  those  circumstances  Avbicli 
nuiy  e::})lain  Avby  he  could  not  declare  him- 
self tlie  A^iscounc  Lackington.  Now,  the 
very  confident  tone  lately  assumed  by  the 
Conway  party  seems  to  point  to  this  mys- 
terious clue,  and  everything  I  learn  more 
and  more  disposes  mo  to  apprehend  a 
sbamc'f ul  compromise. " 

It  was  Avith  tbe  letter  tbat  contained  this 
paragra[)b  before  her  Lady  Lackington  noAV 
sat,  aiffeeting  to  be  engaged  in  her  work, 
but,  in  reality,  reading  over,  for  the  fifti- 
eth time,  ti)e  same  gloomy  ])assage. 

'*Is  it  not  incredible  tbat,  constituted 
as  the  world  no.w  is,  Avitb  its  railroads  and 


its  telegraphs,  you  cannot  immediately  dis- 
cover the  Avhereabouts  of  any  missing  in- 
dividual ?"  said  Lady  Lackington. 

'*  I  really  think  be  must  have  been  mur- 
dered," said  Lady  Grace,  with  the  gentlest 
of  accents,  while  she  bent  her  hoad  over 
tbe  beautiful  altar-cloth  she  was  embroi- 
dering, . 

■"Nonsense  —  absurdity!  such  a  crime 
Avould  soon  have  publicity  enough.*' 

Lady  Grace  gave  a  s7iiile  of  compassion- 
ate pity  at  the  speech,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  can't  imagine  boAV  you  could  believe 
such  a  thing  possible,"  said  the  viscount- 
ess, tartly. 

"  I  can  only  say,  my  dear,  that,  no  later 
than  last  night,  Monsignoro  assured  me 
that,  through  M.  Mazzini  and  the  Bible 
societies,  you  can  make  away  Avitb  any 
one  in  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts 
of  the  Avorld  besides.  Don't  smile  so  con- 
temptuously, my  dear.  Eemember  Avho  it 
is  says  this.  Of  course,  as  he  remarks,  the 
foolish  ncAvspapers  have  their  oavu  stupid 
explanations  always  ready,  at  one  moment 
calling  it  a  political  crime,  at  another  tbe 
act  of  insanity,  and  so  on.  They  affected 
this  language  about  Count  Rossi,  and  then 
about  the  dear  and  sainted  archbishop  of 
Paris  ;  but  Avbat  true  believer  CA'cr  accept- 
ed this?" 

"  Monsignorc  Avould  not  bold  this  lan- 
guage to  me,''  said  Lady  Lackington, 
haughtily. 

•'Very  prol)ably  not  dearest;  he  spoke 
in  confidence  wdieu  be  mentioned  it  to  me." 

'•'  I  mean,  tbat  be  Avould  hesitate  ere  be 
forfeited  any  respect  I  entertain  for  bis 
common  sense  by  the  utterance  of  such 
Avild  .  absurdity.  What  is  it  Turner?" 
asked  she,  suddenly,'  as  ber  maid  entered. 

"  Four  packing-cases  have  just  come,  my 
lady,  Avith  Mr.  Spicer's  respectful  compli- 
ments, and  tbat  be  Avill  be  here  immedi- 
ately— he  has  only  gone  to  change  his 
d]-ess." 

"■'Why  don't  he  come  at  once  ?  I  don't 
care  for  bis  dress." 

"  No,  my  lady,  of  course  not,"  said  Tur- 
ner, and  retired. 

"  I  must  say  be  has  made  baste,"  said 
Lady  Lackington,  languidly.  "  It  was  only 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth,  1  think,  he  left 
this,  and  as  he  had  to  get  all  my  mourning 
things — I  bad  actually  nothing — and  to 
go  down  to  Lackington  Coui't,  and  then 
to  Wales,  and  after  that  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Avhat  Avith  laAvyers  and  other  tiresome  peo- 
ple to  talk  to,  be  has  really  not  done 
badly.  ' 

"I  hope  be  has  brought  the  chalice,'' 
sighed  Lady  Grace. 
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"  I  liope  he  has  brouglit  some  tidings  of 
my  respectable  brother-in-law,"  said  the  vis- 
countess, in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say 
where  the  really  important  question  lay. 

*'And  the  caviare — I  trust  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  caviare.  It  is  the  only  thing 
Monsignore  cats  at  breakfast  in  Advent." 
An  insolent  gesture  of  the  head  was  all 
the  acknowledgment  Lady  Lackington 
vouchsafed  to  this  speech.  At  last  she 
spoke.  "  When  he  can  get  horse-racing 
out  of  his  head  Spicer  is  a  very  useful  crea- 
ture." 

"Very,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Grace. 
•'The  absurd  notion  that  he  is  a  sport- 
ing character  is  the  parent  of  so  many 
other  delusions  ;  he  fancies  himself  afflu- 
ent, and,  stranger  still,  imagines  he's  a 
gentleman."  And  the  idea  so  amused  her 
ladyship  that  she  laughed  aloud  at  it. 

"  Mr.  Spicer,  my  lady,"  said  a  servant, 
flinging  wide  the  door,  and  in  a  most  accu- 
rate  morning-dress,  ever}''  detail  of  which 
was  faultless,  that  gentleman  bowed  his 
Avay  across  the  room  with  an  amount  of 
eagerness  that  might  possibly  exact  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  but,  if  unsuccessful,  might 
easily  subside  into  a  colder  acceptance. 
Lady  Lackington  vouchsafed  nothing  be- 
yond a  faint  smile,  and  the  Avords,  "How 
d'ye  do  ?"  as  with  a  slight  gesture  she  mo- 
tioned to  him  the  precise  chair  he  was  to 
seat  himself  on.  Befoi'e  taking  his  place 
Mr,  Spicer  made  a  formal  bow  to  Lady 
Grace,  who,  with  a  vacant  smile,  acknow- 
ledged the  curtesy,  and  went  on  Avitli  her 
work. 

"•  You  have  made  very  tolerable  haste, 
Spicer,"  said  Lady  Lackington.  ''  I  scarcely 
expected  you  before  Saturday." 

"  I  have  not  been  to  bed  for  six  nights, 
my  lady." 

*' You'll  sleep  all  the  better  for  it  to- 
night, perhaps." 

"  We  had  an  awful  gale  of  wind  in  cross- 
ing to  Calais — the  passage  took  eight 
hours." 

"  You  relished  land  traveling  all  the 
more  for  it  afterward." 

"Not  so,  my  lady;  for  at  Lyons  the 
whole  country  was  flooded,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  march  eleven  miles  afoot  on  a 
railway  embankment,  and  nnder  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  rain  ;  but  even  that  was  not 
the  worst,  for  in  crossing  the  St.  Ber- 
nard  " 

'•  I  really  don't  care  for  such  moving  ac- 
cidents ;  1  always  skip  them  in  the  news- 
papers. What  of  my  mourning — is  much 
crape  worn  ?  " 

"A  great  deal  of  crape,  my  lady,  and  in 
'bouffes  '  down  the  dress." 
VOL.  II. — 42. 


'■'AVith  bugles  or  without  ?  I  see  bj 
your  hesitation,  sir,  you  have  forgotten 
about  the  bugles." 

"No,  my  lady,  I  have  tliem,"  said  he, 
proudly;  "small  acorns  of  jet  are  also 
worn  on  points  of  the  flounces,  and 
Madame  Frontin  suggested  that,  as  your 
ladyship  dislikes  black  so  much " 

"But  who  said  as  much,  sir?"  broke 
she  in  angrily. 

'•'And  the  caviare,  ^Iv.  Spicer — have  you 
remembered  the  caviare  ?  "  lisped  out  lady 
Grace. 

"  Yes,  my  lady  ;  but  Fortnum's  peo])le 
are  afraid  some  of  it  may  prove  a  failure. 
There  was  something,  I  don't  know  what, 
happened  to  the  fish  in  the  Baltic  this 
year. " 

'•  W^ho  ventured  to  say  black  Avas  unbe- 
coming to  me  ?  "  asked  Lady  Lackington, 
changing  her  question  and  speaking  more 
angrily. 

"It  was  Frontin,  my  Lady,  who  remark- 
ed that  you  once  had  said  nothing  would 
ever  induce  you  to  wear  that  odious  helmet 
widows  sometimes  put  on." 

"  Oh  dear!  and  I  have  such  a  fancy  for 
it,"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace. 

"  Yon  mistake,  my  dear  ;  you  are  con- 
foilnding  the  occasion  with  the  costume." 
said  Lady  Lackington;  and  her  eyes  spark- 
led with  the  malice  of  her  remark. 

Mr.  Spicer's  face  exhibited  as  much  en- 
jo3-ment  of  the  wit  as  he  deemed  decorous 
to  the  party  satirised. 

"And  now,  sir,  for  the  important  part 
of  your  mission:  have  you  obtained  any  in- 
formation about  my  brother-in-law  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  I  saw  him  at  Chiaven- 
n;i.  lie  drove  up  to  the  post-house  to 
chnngehorses  as  we  were  there;  he  told  me, 
in  the  few  minutes  avc  spoke  together,  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Rome." 

''Wliom  do  you  mean,  sir,  when  you 
say  nhey  ?'" 

'•'  Lord  and  Lady  Lackington,  my  lady." 

"  Is  he  married  ?  Did  you  say  he  was 
married,  sir  ? "  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice 
discordant  above  all  her  efforts  to  restrain. 

"  Yes,  my  lad}' ;  I  was,  in  a  manner,  pre- 
sented to  her  ladyship,  who  was,  I  must 
say,  a  very  beautiful  person " 

"  I  want  no  raptures,  sir  ;  are  you  quite 
certain  she  Avas  his  Avife  ? "' 

"  His  lordship  told  me  so,  my  lady,  and 
when  they  reached  the  Hotel  Eoyal,  at  Mi- 
lan, I  took  occasion  to  question  the  cou- 
rier, Avhom  I  knew  before,  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it." 

"  Go  on,  sir." 

"Well,  my  lady,  they  were  just  married 
about  ten  or  tAvelve  days  Avhen  1  met  them^ 
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tlic  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  some 
little  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  Khine 
eountry  wliere  Mr.  Ik^echer  liad  been  stay- 
ing for  the  summer,  and  where,  as  it  hap- 
pened, he  never  received  any  tidings  of  the 
late  lord's  death,  or  the  presumption  is,  he 
had  never  made  this  unfortunate  connec- 
tion." 

'MVhat  do  you  mean  by  Mmfortunate 
connection  ? '  " 

"  Why,  one  must  really  call  it  so,  my  la- 
dv;  the  world,  at  least,  will  say  as  much." 
■  ''  Who  is  she,  sir  ?  " 

"  She's  the  dauglitei  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  men  in  England,  my  lady,  the 
celebrated  leg,  Grog  Davis." 

Ah,  Mr.  Spicer,  small  and  insignifi- 
cant as  you  are,  you  have  your  sting,  and 
her  ladyship  has  felt  it.  These  words, 
slowly  uttered  in  a  tone  of  assumed  sor- 
row, so  overcame  her  they  were  addressed 
to,  that  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  sat  thus,  speechless,  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  To  Spicer  it  was  a  moment 
of  triumph — it  was  a  vengeance  for  all  the 
insults,  all  the  slights  she  showered  upon 
him,  and  he  only  grieved  to  think  how 
soon  her  proud  spirit  would  rally  from 
the  shock. 

Lady  Lackington's  face,  as  she  withdrew 
her  handkerchief  was  of  ashy  paleness, 
and  her  bloodless  lips  trembled  with  emo- 
tion. "^^Have  you  heard  what  this  man 
has  said,  Grace  ?"  whispered  she,  in  a  voice 
so  distinct  as  to  be  audible  throughout  the 
room. 

"Yes,  dearest;  it  is  most  distressing," 
said   the  other,  in  the  softest  of.  accents. 

"Distressing!  It  is  an  infamy  I"  ci'ied 
she.  Then  suddenly  turning  to  Spicer, 
witli  flaring  eyes  and  flushed  face,  she  said, 
*'  You  luxve  rather  a  talent  for  blundering, 
sir,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  this  is  but  a 
specimen  of  your  powers.  I  am  certain 
she  is  not  his  wife." 

'•'I  can  only  say,  my  lady,  that  I  took 
pains  enough  to  get  the  story  accurately  ; 
and  as  Kuft'ncr,  the  courier,  was  at  the 
marriage " 

'•Marriage!"  broke  she  in,  with  a  sar- 
castic irony;  "  why,  sir,  it  is  not  thus  a 
peer  of  England  selects  the  person  who  is 
to  share  his  dignity." 

''  But  you  forget,  my  lady,"  interposed 
Spicer,  "that  he  didn't  know  he  was  a  peer 
— he  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of 
being  one — at  the  time.  Old  Grog  knew 
it—" 

"Have  a  care,  sir,  and  do  not  yoii  for- 
get yourself.  These  familiar  epithets  are 
for  your  associates  in  the  ring,  and  not  for 
my  ears." 


"Well,  the  captain,  my  lady — lie  is  as 
well  known  by  that  Jianie  as  the  other — ho 
had  all  the  information,  and  kept  back  the 
letters,  and  managed  the  whole  business  so 
cleverly,  that  the  first  Mr.  Beecher  ever 
knew  of  his  lordship's  death  was  when 
hearing  it  from  Mr.  U'wining  at  Baden." 

"I  thought  Mr.  Twining  was  in  Al- 
giers or  Australia,  I  forget  which,  said  La- 
dy Grace,  gently. 

*'Such  a  marriage  must  be  a  mockery — 
a  mere  mockery.  He  shall  break  it — he 
must  break  it  !"  said  Lady  Lackiugton,  as 
she  walked  up  and  down  Avith  the  long 
strides  and  the  step  of  a  tigress  in  a  cage. 

"  Oh  dear!  they  are  so  difficult  to  break! " 
sighed  Lady  Grace.  "Mr.  Twining  al- 
ways promised  me  a  divorce  when  the  law 
came  in  and  made  it  so  cheap,  and  now 
he  says  that  it's  all  a  mistake,  and  until 
another  Bill,  or  an  Act,  or  something  or 
other,  is  passed,  that  it's  a  luxury  far  above 
persons  of  moderate  fortunes." 

"  Break  it  he  shall,"  muttered  Lady 
Lackiugton,  as  she  continued  her  march. 

"  Of  coui'se,  dearest,  expense  doesn't  sig- 
nify to //on,"  sighed  out  Lady  Grace. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lackiugton,  "  that  this  is  the  no- 
torious Captain  Davis  of  whose  doings  Ave 
have  been  reading  in  every  newspaper  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lady,  he  is  the  notorious" — 
he  was  going  to  say  Grog,  but  corrected 
himself,  and  added — "Captain  Davis,  and 
has  been  for  years  back  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  present  Lord  Lackiugton." 

Mr.  Spicer  Avas  really  enjoying  himself 
on  this  occasion,  nor  Avas  it  often  his  for- 
tune to  give  her  ladyship  so  much  annoy- 
ance innocuously.  His  self-indulgence, 
hoAvever,  carried  him  too  far,  for  Lady 
Lackiugton,  suddenly  turning  round, 
caught  the  expression  of  gratified  malice 
on  his  face. 

'•  Take  care,  sir — take  care,"  she  cried, 
with  a  menacing  gesture  of  her  finger. 
"  There  may  chance  to  be  a  flaAv  somcAvhere 
in  your  narrative  ;  and  if  there  should, 
Mr.  Spicer — if  there  should — I  don't  tltinlc 
Lord  Lackiugton  Avould  forget  it — I  am 
sure  I  shan't."  And  Avith  this  threatening 
declaration  her  ladyship  swept  out  of  the 
room  in  most  haughty  fashion. 

"  This  is  all  Avhat  comes  of  being  oblig- 
ing," exclaimed  Spicer,  unable  to  control 
himself  any  longer.  "  It  Avas  not  /  that 
thrcAV  Beecher  into  Grog's  company — it 
Avas  not  /  that  made  him  marry  Grog's 
daughter.  For  all  that  /  cared,  he  miglit 
go  and  be  a  monk  at  La  Trappe,  or  marry 
as  many  wives  as  Brigham  Young  him- 
self." 
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*'  I  hope  you  brought  me  Lady  Gertrude 
Oscot's  book,  Mr.  Spicer — '  Rays  Tlirougli 
Oriel  Windows? '"said  Lady  Grace,  in  one 
of  her  sweetest  voices.  "  She  is  such  a 
charming  poetess." 

I'd.  lay  my  life  OTi't,  she's  just  as  wide- 
awake as  her  fatlier,"  muttered  Spicer  to 
himself. 

'•  As  wide-awake  ?  Dear  me,  what  can 
you  mean  ?  " 

'•'  That  she's  fly — up  to  trap — oh,  isn't 
she  ! "  Avont  he  on,  still  communing  to 
himself. 

"Lady  Gertrude  Oscot,  sir  ?" 

"'Xo  ;"  but  Grog  Davis's  daughter — t\\o. 
new  Viscountess  Lackington — my  lady.  I 
■was  thinking  of  her,"  said  Spicer,  suddenly 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  Avhere  he  stood. 

"I  protest,  sir, I  cannot  understand  how 
two  persons  so  totally  dissimilar  could  oc- 
cur to  any  mind  at  the  same  moment." 
And  with  this  Lady  Grace  gathered  up  the 
details  of  her  embroidery,  and  curtseying 
a  deep  and  formal  adieu,  left  tlie  room. 

''  Haven't  I  gone  and  done  it  with  both 
of  them  !"  said  Spicer,  as  he  took  out  his 
cigar-case  to  choose  a  cigar  ;  not  that  he 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  lighting  it  in 
such  a  place — no  profanity  of  the  kind 
ever  occurred  to  him — all  he  meant  was  the 
mock  bravado  to  himself  of  an  act  that 
seemed  to  imply  so  much  coolness,  such  col- 
lected courage.  As  to  striking  a  ligiit, 
he'd  as  soon  have  done  it  in  a  magazine. 

And  sticking  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  lie 
left  tlie  house  ;  even  in  tlie  street  lie  forgot 
to  light  it,  and  strolled  along,  turning  his 
weed  between  his  lips,  and  revolving  no 
very  pleasant  thoughts  in  his  mind  ;  "'All 
the  way  to  England,  down  to  Wales,  then 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  seeing  no  end  of  peo- 
ple— lawyers,  milliners,  agents,  proctors, 
jewelers,  and  dressmakers — eternal  oxplain- 
ings  and  expostulatings,  begging  for  this, 
deprecating  that ;  asking  this  man  to  be 
active  and  the  other  to  be  patient ;  and 
then"  back  again  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
Europe  in  atrocious  weather,  sea-sick,  and 
land-sick,  tossed,  jolted,  and  shaken — and 
all  for  what — ay,  for  what  ?  To'be  snubbed, 
outraged,  and  insulted,  treated  like  a 
lacquey — no,  but  ten  times  worse  than  any 
laccpiey  Avould  bear.  And  why  should  I 
bear  it  ?  That's  the  question.  Why  should 
I?  Does  it  signify  a  brass  farthing  to  me 
whether  the  noble  house  of  Lackington 
quarters  its  arms  with  the  cogged  dice  and 
the  marked  king  of  the  Davises  ?  AVhat 
do  I  care  about  their  tarnished  shield  ? 
It's  rather  cool  of  my  huh^  to  turn  upon 
vie  I  "  Well  reasoned  and  true,  Mr.  Spicer ; 
you  have  but  forgotten  one  small  item  in 


the  account,  which  is  the  consideration  ac- 
corded to  you  by  your  own  set,  because  you 
were  seen  to  mingle  with  those  so  much 
above  you. 

We  are  told  that  when  farthings  are 
shaken  u]>  a  sufficiently  long  time  with 
guineas  in  a  bag  they  acquire  a  sort  of  yel- 
low lustre,  which,  by  no  means  enabling 
them  to  pass  for  guineas,  still  makes  tiiem 
wonderfully  bright  fartliings,  and  doubt- 
less would  render  them  very  intolerant  in 
the  compaiiy  of  their  equals.  Such  was, 
in  a  measure,  what  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Spicer  ;  and  though  at  first  sight  the  pro- 
cess would  seem  a  gain,  it  is  in  reality  the 
reverse,  since,  after  this  mock  gilding, 
the  coin — whether  it  be  man  or  farthing — 
has  lost  its  stamp  of  trutlifulness,  and 
will  not  "  pass"  for  even  the  humble  value 
it  once  represented. 

"At  all  events,"  thought  Mr.  Spicer,  as 
he  went  along,  "her  ladyship  has  not  come 
off  scot  free  for  all  her  impertinence.  I 
have  given  her  materials  for  a  very  miser- 
able morning,  and  irritated  the  very  sorest 
spot  in  all  her  mind.  It  was  just  the  very 
lesson  she  Avanted  ;  there's  nothing  will  do 
her  so  much  good  in  the  world." 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  delusion 
for  ill-natured  people  to  fancy  that  they 
are  great  moral  physicians,  and  that  the 
bitters  they  drop  into  po7ir  wine-glass  and 
)iii/  teacup  are  admirable  tonics,  which  our 
constitutions  require.  The  drug  is  not 
always  an  evil,  but  the  doctor  is  detestable. 

As  Spicer  drew  nigh  one  of  the  great 
hotels  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  he  recognized 
Beecher's  traveling-carriage  just  being  un- 
loaded at  the  door.  They  had  arrived  at 
that  moment,  and  the  courier  was  bustling 
about  and  giving  his  orders  like  one  whose 
master  was  likely  to  exact  much  and  pay 
handsomely. 

"The  whole  of  the  first  floor,  Ereytag," 
said  the  courier,  authoritatively;  "every 
room  of  it.  My  lord  cannot  bear  the  dis- 
turbance of  people  lodged  near  him." 

"  He  used  not  to  be  so  particular  in  the 
'Bench,'"  muttered  Spicer.  "I  remem- 
ber his  sleeping  one  of  three  in  a  room." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Spicer!  my  lord  said,  if  I 
should  meet  you,  to  mention  he  wishes  to 
see  you." 

"  Do  you  think  he'd  receive  me  now, 
Kuffner  ?  " 

"Well,  I'll  go  and  see." 

3Ir.  Kuffner  came  speedily  back,  and 
beckoning  to  Spicer  to  follow,  led  the  Avay 
to  Lord  Lackington's  room.  "  He  is  dress- 
ing for  dinner,  but  Avill  see  you,"  added  he, 
as  he  introduced  him. 

The  noble  viscount  did  not  turn   from 
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tlie  mirror  at  which  he  was  elaborately  ar- 
I'aiiginj^'  his  neck-cloth  as  Spicer  entered, 
but  satisfied  himself  with  calling  out, 
'^Take  acliair,  8})icei'.  vou'll  find  one  some- 
where." 

Tlie  tone  of  the  salutation  was  not  more 
significant  than  the  aspect  of  tliis  room 
itself.  All  the  articles  of  a  costly  dressing- 
case  of  silver-gilt  were  ranged  on  one  table. 
Essence-bottles,  snuff-boxes,  })ii)e-heads, 
with  rings,  jeweled  buttons,  and  such-like 
knick-knacks  covered  another ;  whatever 
fancy  could  suggest  or  superfluity  compass 
of  those  thonsand-and-one  trinkets  the  ef- 
feminacy of  our  age  has  introduced  into  male 
costume,  all  abounded.  Quantities,  too,  of 
the  most  expensive  clothes  were  there — 
rich  uniforms,  fur-lined  pelisses,  and  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoats.  And  as  Mr. 
Spicer  quickly  made  the  tour  of  these  with 
Ins  eye.  his  gaze  rested  at  last  on  my  lord 
himself,  whose  dressing-gown  of  silver 
brocade  would  have  made  a  state  robe  for 
a  Venetian  Doge 

"Everything  is  in  confusion  just  now, 
but  if  you'll  throw  down  some  of  these 
things,  you'll  get  a  chair,"  said  Beecher, 
carelessly. 

Spicer,  however,  preferred  to  take  his 
place  at  the  chimney,  on  which  he  leaned 
in  an  attitude  that  might  take  either  the 
appearance  of  respect  or  familiarity  as  the 
emero-ency  required. 

•'When  did  you  arrive  ?"  asked  my  lord. 

'' About  two  hours  ago,"  was  the  short 
reply. 

Beecher  turned  to  gaze  at  the  man,  who 
answered  without  more  semblance  of  defer- 
ance,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  their  eyes 
met.  It  was  evidently  Spicer's  game,  by 
a  bold  assertion  of  former  intimacy,  to 
place  their  future  intercourse  on  its  old 
footing,  and  just  as  equally  decided  was 
Beecher  that  no  traditions  of  the  past  should 
rise  up  and  obtrude  themselves  on  the 
present,  and  so  he  threw  into  this  quiet, 
steady  stare,  an  amount  of  liaughty  reso- 
lution, before  v/hich  Spicer  quailed  and 
struck  his  flag. 

'•'  Perhaps,  I  should  say,  three  hours,  my 
lord,"  added  Spicer,  flurriedly  ;  and  Beech- 
er turned  away  with  a  slight  curl  on  his 
lip,  as  though  to  say,  ''  The  conflict  was 
not  a  very  long  one."  Spicer  marked  the 
expression,  and  vowed  vengeance  for  it. 

•'I  thought  you'd  have  got  here  two  or 
three  days  before,"  said  Beecher,  careless- 

"Vetturino  traveling  is  not  like  extra- 
post,  my  lord,"  said  S])icer,  fawningly. 
'*'  You  could  cover  your  hundred  miles  be- 
tween breakfast   and  a  late  dinner,  while 


we  thought  ourselves  wonderful  to  get  over 
forty  from  sunrise  to  midnight." 

"  That's  true,"  yawned  out  Beecher  ; 
"  Yctturino  work  must  be  detestable." 

*'  Xo  man  could  give  you  a  better  cata- 
logue of  its  grievances  than  your  father-in- 
law,  my  lord  ;  he  has  had  a  long  exper- 
ience of  Ihem.  I  remember,  one  winter, 
we  started  from  Brussels  in  the  deep  snow 
there  w:is  Baring,  Hope,  Fisk,  Grog,  and 
myself." 

"  I  don't  care  to  hear  your  adventures  ; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  agreeable  to  me 
were  yon  to  call  my  relative  ('aptain  Davis, 
as  to  speak  of  him  by  a  vulgar  nickname." 

"Faith,  my  lord,  I  didn't  mean  it.  It 
slipped  out  quite  unconsciously,  just  as  it 
did  a  while  ago — far  more  awkwardly,  by- 
the-by — when  I  was  talking  to  Lady  Lack- 
ington.     The  dowager,  I  mean." 

"And  what  occasion,  sir,  had  you,  to  re- 
fer to  Captain  Davis  in  her  comjiany?" 
asked  Beechei",  fiercely. 

"She  asked  me  plumply,  my  lord,  what 
was  her  ladyship's  name,  what  family  she 
came  of,  who  her  connections  were,  and  I 
told  her  that  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them, 
except  her  father,  ])opularly  known  as  Grog 
Davis — a  man  that  every  one  on  the  turf 
was  acquainted  with." 
.  "  You  are  a  malicious  scoundrel,  Spicer," 
said  Beecher,  whose  pale  cheek  now  shook 
and  trembled  Avith  passion. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  so,  my  lord,"  said 
the  other,  quietly.  "It  is  not,  certainly, 
the  character  the  world  gives  me.  And  as 
to  what  passed  between  her  ladyship  and 
myself  this  afternoon,  I  did  my  very  best 
to  escape  difficulties.  I  told  her  that  the 
Brighton  affair  was  almost  forgotten  now 
— it  was  fnlly  eighteen  years  since  it  hap- 
pened ;  that  as  to  Charles  Herbert's  death, 
there  were  two  stories — some  averring  that 
poor  Charley  had  actually  struck  Grog — 
and  then,  though  the  York  trial  was  a  pub- 
lic scandal Well,  my  lord,  don't  look 

so  angrily  at  me — it  was  by  no  fault  of  mine 
these  transactions  became  notorious." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  all  your  whole 
life  to  this  Davis  but  his  cad  and  errand- 
boy,  a  fellow  he  has  sent  with  a  bad  horse 
—for  lie  would  not  have  trusted  you  with 
a  good  owe — to  run  for  a  hack  stakes  in  an 
obscure  county,  a  lounger  about  stables 
and  the  steps  of  club-houses,  picking  up 
scraps  of  news  from  the  jocks  and  selling 
them  to  the  gentlemen  ?  Does  it  become 
you  to  turn  out  Kit  Davis  and  run  full  cry 
after  him  ?  " 

It  was  but  rarely  that  Beecher's  indig- 
nation could  warm  up  to  the  temperature 
of  downright  passion,  but  when  it  did  so, 
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it  gave  the  man  a  sort  of  jiower  that  few 
would  have  recognized  in  his  weak  and 
yielding  nature  ;  at  all  events,  Spicer  was 
not  the  man  to  stem  such  a  torrent,  and  so 
he  stared  at  him  with  mingled  terror  and 
anger. 

"I  tell  you,  Mr.  Spicer,"  added  Beecher, 
more  passionately  still,  ''if.  you  hadn't 
known  Davis  was  a  thousand  miles  away, 
you'd  never  have  trusted  yourself  to  spealc 
of  him  in  this  fashion  ;  but,  for  your  com- 
fort I  say  it,  he'll  be  here  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  never  said  a  word  of  him  you'd  not 
find  in  the  newspapers,"  said  Spicer,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  When  you  come  to  settle  accounts  to- 
gether it  will  surprise  me  very  much  if 
there  won't  be  matter  for  another  para- 
graph in  them,"  said  Beecher,  with  a 
sneer. 

Spicer  winced  ;  he  tried  to  arrange  his 
neckcloth,  and  then  to  button  his  glove, 
but  all  his  efforts  could  not  conceal  a  tre- 
mor that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 
Now,  when  Beecher  got  his  "  man  down," 
he  never  thought  he  could  trample  enough 
upon  him  ;  and,  as  he  walked  the  room  in 
hasty  strides  to  and  fro,  he  jeeringly  pic- 
tured to  Spicer  the  pleasures  of  his  next 
meeting  with  Davis  ;  not,  indeed,  but  that 
all  his  eloquence  was  superfluous— it  need- 
ed no  descriptive  powers  to  convince  any 
who  enjoyed  Grog's  friendsliip  what  his 
enmity  might  imply. 

"  I  know  him  as  well  as  you  do,  my 
lord,"  said  Spicer,  as  his  patience  at  last 
gave  way.  "And  I  know,  besides,  there's 
more  than  half  the  Continent  where  he 
can't  set  a  foot." 

''  Perhaps,  you  mentioned  that,  also,  to 
my  sister-in-law,"  said  Beecher,  derisively. 

''No,  I  said  nothing  about  it !"  mutter- 
ed the  other. 

There  was  now  a  pause — each  only  wait- 
ed for  any  the  slightest  show  of  concession 
to  make  advances  to  the  other  ;  for,  al- 
though without  the  slightest  particle  of 
good  feeling  on  either  side,  they  well  knew 
the  force  of  the  adage  that  enjoins  friend- 
ship among  knaves.  My  lord  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  utility  of  a  Spicer — well 
did  Spicer  understand  all  the  value  of  a 
peer's  acquaintance. 

Each  ruminated  long  over  the  situation, 
and  at  last  Beecher  said,  "  Did  poor  Lack- 
ington  leave  you  anything  in  his  will  ?  " 

"  A  racing  snafitle  and  two  whips,  mv 
lord." 

"Poor  fellow,  he  never  forgot  any  one, 
I'm  sure,"  sighed  Beecher. 

"  He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  indeed, 
my  lord,  for  I  had  borrowed  twenty  pounds 


of  him  at  the  Canterbury  races  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  said  to  me  just  before  he 
took  to  bed,  '  Never  mind  the  trifle  that's 
between  us,  Spicer,  I  shall  not  take  it.' " 

"  Good-hearted,  generous  fellow  !  "  mut- 
tered Beecher. 

Sjiicer's  mouth  twitched  a  little,  but  he 
did  not  speak. 

'•'  There  never  was  a  better  brother,  nev- 
er! "said  Beecher,  far  more  intent  upon 
the  display  of  his  own  affectionate  sorrow 
than  in  commemorating  fraternal  virtues. 
"  We  never  had  a  word  of  disagreement  in 
onr  lives.  Poor  Lackington  !  he  used  to 
think  he  was  doing  the  best  by  me  by 
keeping  me  so  tight  and  always  threaten- 
ing to  cut  me  down  still  lower  ;  he  meant 
it  for  the  best,  but  you  know  I  couldn't 
live  upon  it,  the  thing  was  impossible.  li 
I  hadn't  been  one  of  the  "wide-awakes'  I'd 
have  gone  to  the  wall  at  once  ;  and  let  me 
tell  you.  Master  Spicer,  it  wasn't  every 
fellow  would  have  kept  his  head  over  water 
where  I  was  swimming. 

"That  I'm  convinced  of,"  said  Spicer, 
gravely. 

'■Well,  it's  a  long  lane  has  no  turning, 
Spicer,"  said  he,  complacently  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass.  "Even  a  runaway 
pulls  up  somewhere;  not  but  I'm  sorry 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  poor 
Lack,  but  it  will  be  our  own  turn  one  of 
these  days,  that's  a  match  there's  no  paying 
forfeit  on,  eh,  Spicer  ?  It  must  come  off 
whether  we  will  or  not ! " 

"  So  it  must,  my  lord,"  sighed  out  Spicer, 
sympathetically. 

"  Ay,  by  Jove  !  whether  a  man  leaves 
twelve  thousand  a  year  or  only  two  hun- 
dred behind  hmi,"  sighed  out  Beecher, 
who  could  not  help  making  the  applica- 
tion to  himself. 

Again  did  Spicer  sigh,  and  so  i)rofoundly 
it  might  have  represented  grief  for  the 
whole  peerage. 

''I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Beecher,  clap- 
ping him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  "I 
wish  you  hadn't  told  Georgy  all  that  stuff 
about  Davis  ;  these  things  do  no  good." 

"I  assure  you  solemnly,  my  lord,  I  said 
it  with  the  best  motives  ;  her  ladyship 
would  certainly  learn  the  whole  history 
somewhere,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  just 
sketch  the  thing  off  in  a  light,  easy  way." 

"  Come,  come,  Spicer — no  gammon,  my 
lad  ;  you  never  tried  any  of  your  light, 
easy  ways  with  my  sister-in-law.  At  all 
events,  it's  done,  and  can't  be  undone  now," 
sighed  he,  drearily.  Then,  after  a  moment, 
he  added,  "How  did  she  take  the  news  ?" 

"  AVell,  at  first,  my  lord,  she  wouldn't 
believe  it,  but  went    on — '  She's   not  his 
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wife,  sir  ;  1  toll  you  they're  not  married,' 
and  so  on." 

"Well— and  then?" 

"  Tlien,  my  lord,  I  assured  lier  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  matter — that  your 
lordship  had  done  me  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting- me " 

"Whicli  I  never  did,  Master  Spicer," 
laughed  in  Beecher — "  you  know  well 
enough  that  I  never  did  ;  but  a  fib  won't 
choke  you,  old  fellow." 

"  At  all  events,  I  made  it  clear  that  you 
were  really  married,  and  to  the  daughter 
of  a  man  that  would  send  you  home  on  a 
shutter  if  you  threw  any  doubt  on  it." 

"  Wouldn't  he,  by  Jupiter?"  exclaimed 
Beecher,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  great 
fact.    *'Well,af  ter  ^/^f/;f,how  did  she  take  on  ?" 

''  She  didn't  say  a  word,  but  rocked  fi'om 
side  to  side,  this  way — like  one  going  to 
faint ;  and  indeed  her  color  all  went,  and 
she  was  pale  as  a  corpse  ;  and  then  she 
took  long  breaths,  and  muttered  be"iOW  her 
voice,  'This  is  Morst  of  all  !'  After  that, 
she  rallied,  and  certainly  gave  it  to  your 
lordship  in  ]-ound  style,  but  always  Avind- 
ing  it  up  with — '  Break  it  he  shall,  and 
must,  if  it  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury married  them.' " 

'•Very  fine  talking.  Master  Spicer,  bn.t 
matrimony  is  a  match  where  you  can't 
scratch  and  pay  forfeits.  '  I  wish  yon 
could,"  muttered  he  to  himself.  "I  wish 
you  had  the  presence  of  mind  and  the 
1)1  uck  to  have  told  her  that  it  was  my 
affair,  and  not  Iters.  As  to  the  honor  of 
the  Laekingtons  and  all  that  lot,  she  isn't 
a  Lackington  ariy  more  than  yon  are — she's 
a  De  Tracey  ;  n-ood  blood,  no  better,  but 
she  isn't  one  of  us,  and  you  ought  to  have 
told  her  so." 

"I  own  I'd  not  have  had  courage  for 
that!"  said  Spicei,  candidly. 

"That's  what  j'd  have  said  in  your 
pk'ce,  Spicer.  'J'he  present  Viscount  Lack- 
ington is  responsible  to  himself,  and  not 
to  the  late  lord's  widow  ;  and,  what's 
more,  he  is  no  fiat,  Avithout  knowledge  of 
men  and  the  world,  but  a  fellow  with  both 
eyes  opened,  and  who  has  gone  through 
as  smart  a  course  of  education  as  any  man 
in  the  ring.  Take  up  the  Eacing  "Calen- 
dar and  show  me  any  one  since  Huckaback 
beat  Crim.  Con.  that  ever  got  it  so  '  hot '  as 
I  have.  No,  no,  my  lady,  it  won't  do, 
preaching  to  me  about  'life.'  If  /don't 
know  a  thing  or  two,  who  does  ?  If  you'd 
have  had  your  wits  about  you,  Spicer, 
that's  what  you'd  have  told  her." 

"I'm  not  so  ready  at  a  pinch  as  you  are, 
my  lord,"  muttered  Spicer,  who  affected 
gullenness. 


'*  Few  are.  ^Master  Spicer — very  few  are, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  "  and  in  the  i)leasure  of 
commending  and  complimenting  himself 
ami  his  own  great  gifts,  Beecher  s])eedily 
ceased  to  remember  what  so  lately  had  an- 
noyed him.  "Dine  here  at  seven,  Si)icer," 
said  he,  at  last,  "and  I'll  present  you  to 
my  lady.  She'll  ])e  amused  with  yoK." 
Though  the  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
way  that  made  their  e.xact  significance 
somewhat  doubtful,  Mr.  Spicer  never 
sought  to  canvass  them  ;  he  accepted  the 
invitation  in  good  part,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who,  though  they  occasionally 
"quarrel  Avith  their  bread  and  butter,"  are 
wise  enough  never  to  fall  out  with  their 
truffles. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

THE   TWO   VISCOUNTESSES. 

WHEisr  the  new  viscount  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Spicer,  he  set  out  to  visit  his  sister-in- 
law.  Any  one  who  has  been  patient  enough 
to  follow  the  stages  of  this  histoiy  will 
readily  imagine  that  he  did  not  address 
himself  to  the  task  before  him  Avith  re- 
markable satisfaction.  If  it  had  been  a 
matter  to  be  bought  off  by  money,  he 
would  readily  haA'e  paid  doAvn  a  good  round 
sum  as  forfeit.  It  was  no  use  fortifying 
himself,  as  he  tried  to  do,  by  all  the  com- 
monplaces he  kept  repeating  to  his  OAvn 
heart,  saying,  "  She  ain't  my  guardian. 
I'm  no  Avard  to  be  responsible  to  he7\  She' 
can  exercise  no  control  OA'er  iiie  or  my  pro- 
perty. She's  the  dowager  and  no  more." 
All  the  traditions  of  his  younger  brother 
life  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  these  doc- 
trines, and  he  could  think  of  her  as  noth- 
ing but  the  haughty  viscountess,  Avho  had 
so  often  pronounced  the  heaviest  censures 
upon  his  associates  and  his  mode  of  living. 
A  favorite  theory  of  his  Avas  it  also,  in 
olden  times,  to  imagine  that,  but  for  Georg, 
ina,  Lackington  Avould  have  done  this, 
that,  and  t'other  for  him  ;  that  she  it  Avas 
who  thwarted  all  his  brother's  generous  im- 
pulses, and  taught  him  to  look  with  stern 
disfavor  on  his  life  of  debt  and  dissipation. 
These  memories  rushed  noAV  fully  to  his 
mind,  and  assuredly  added  no  sentiment 
of  pleasure  to  his  expectation  of  the  meet- 
ing. More  than  once  did  he  come  to  a  halt, 
and  deliberate  Avhether,  seeing  how  un- 
pleasant such  an  interview  must  prove,  he 
need  incur  the  ])aiii  of  it.  "  I  could  write 
to  her,  or  T  could  send  Lizzy  to  say  that  I 
was  confined  to  bed,  and  ill.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  tiare  up  ?     By  Jove  !  if  I  could 
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only  see  the  match  as  it  came  off  between 
them,  I'd  do  that.  Not  but  I  know  Georgy 
would  win  ;  she'd  come  out  so  strong  as 
*Grandy  Dame,'  the  half-bred  'un  would 
have  no  chance.  Still  there  would  be  a 
race,  and  a  close  one,  for  Lizzy  has  her  own 
turn  of  speed,  and  if  siie  had  the  breed- 
ing  "     And  as  he  got  thus  far  in  his 

ruminations,  he  had  reached  the  Palazzo 
Gondi,  where  his  sister-in-law  lived.  With 
a  sort  of  sullen  courage  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  was  shown  in  :  her  ladyship  was  dress- 
ing, but  would  be  down  in  a  moment. 

Beecher  had  now  some  minutes  alone, 
and  he  passed  them  scrutinizing  the  room 
and  its  appurtenances.  All  was  commoner 
and  more  homely  than  he  looked  for.  Not 
many  indications  of  comfort — scarcely  any 
of  luxury.  What  might  this  mean  ?  Was 
her  settlement  so  small  as  to  exact  this 
economy,  or  was  it  a  voluntary  saving.  If 
so,  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  her  former 
tastes,  for  she  was  essentially  one  who  cul- 
tivated splendor  and  expense.  1'his  prob- 
lem was  still  puzzling  him,  Avhen  the  door 
opened  and  she  entered.  He  advanced 
rapidly  to  meet  her,  and  saluted  her  on 
each  cheek.  There  was  a  strange  affecta- 
tion of  cordiality  on  each  side.  Prize- 
fighters shake  hands  ere  they  double  them 
up  into  catapults  for  each  other's  heads, 
but  the  embrace  here  was  rather  more  like 
the  kiss  the  victim  on  the  scaffold  bestows 
upon  his  executioner. 

Seated  side  by  side  on  the  sofa  for  a  few 
minutes,  neither  uttered  a  word  ;  at  last 
she  said,  in  a  calm,  low  voice,  "We  had 
hoped  to  see  you  before  this — he  looked 
anxiously  for  your  coming." 

Beecher  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  :  in  that 
unhappy  delay  was  comprised  all  the  story 
of  his  calamities.  And  how  to  begin — how 
to  open  the  narrative  ? 

*'I  wrote  as  many  as  five  letters,"  re- 
sumed she,  "some  addressed  to  Fordyce's, 
others  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn." 

'•  Not  one  of  them  ever  reached  me." 

"Very  strange,  indeed,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile  of  faintest  incredulity  ;  "letters  so 
seldom  miscarry  now-a-days.  Stranger 
still,  that  none  of  your  other  correspond- 
ents should  have  apprised  you  of  your 
brother's  state  ;  there  was  ample  time  to 
have  done  it." 

"'I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  vow  to 
heaven  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  it!" 

"  Telegraphs,  too,  are  active  agencies 
in  these  days,  and  I  Avrote  to  Fordyce  to 
use  every  exertion  to  acquaint  you." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  wdiat  I  have  said 
already,   that   I    was  utterly   ignorant   of 


everything  till  I  arrived  at  Baden  ;  there 
I  accidentally  met  Twining " 

"  S])iccr  told  me  about  it,"  said  she, 
abruptly,  as  though  it  was  not  necessary  to 
discuss  any  point  conceded  on  both  sides. 
"Your  coming,"  continued  she,  was  all 
the  more  eagerly  looked  for,  because  it 
was  necessary  you  should  be,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, prepared  for  the  suit  we  are  threat- 
ened with  ;  actions  at  law  for  ejectments 
on  title  are  already  announced,  and  great — • 
the  very  greatest — inconvenience  has  re- 
sulted for  want  of  formal  instructions  on 
your  part." 

"Is  the  thing  really  serious,  Georgy?" 
asked  he,  with  an  unfeigned  anxiety  of 
manner. 

"  If  you  only  will  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  Fordyce's  two  last  letters — they 
are  very  long,  I  confess,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand — you  will  at  least 
see  that  his  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  favor- 
able. In  fact  he  thinks  the  English  es- 
tates are  gone." 

"  Oh,  Georgy,  dearest !  but  vou  don't 
believe  that  ?  " 

"The  Irish  barony  and  certain  lands  in 
Cork,"  resumed  she,  calmly,  "are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  demand  they  profess  to  make; 
nop,  of  course,  have  they  any  claim  as  to 
the  estates  purchased  by  Lord  Lackington 
through  Mr.  Dunn." 

"  But  the  title  ?  " 

"  The  viscounty  goes  with  the  English 
property. " 

"  Good  heavens  !  a  title  we  have  held 
undisturbed,  unquestioned,  since  Edward 
the  Third's  time.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  conceive  it  ! " 

"  Great  reverses  of  condition  can  be 
borne  with  dignity  when  they  are  not  of 
our  own  incurring,"  said  she,  with  a  stern 
and  pointed  significance. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  boast  of  possess- 
ing all  your  philosophy,"  said  he,  touchily. 

"'  So  much  the  worse.  You  would  need 
it,  and  even  more,  too,  if  all  that  I  have 
heard  be  true." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  inference, 
and  Beecher  only  hesitated  whether  he 
should  accept  battle  at  once,  or  wait  for 
another  broadside. 

"Not  but,"  broke  she  in,  "if  you  could 
assure  me  that  the  rumors  were  untrue-— 
that  you  have  been  calumniated,  and  /mis- 
informed— if,  I  say,  you  were  enabled  to 
do  this,  the  tidings  would  help  greatly  to 
sustain  me  through  this  season  of  trouble." 

"  You  must  speak  more  plainly,  Geor- 
gina,  if  I  am  to  understand  you." 

"  Are  you  married,  Annesley  ?  "  said  she, 
abruptly. 
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"  Yes.  I  hope  I  am  of  ap-e  to  enter  the 
holy  estate  without  k'ave  from  my  rehi- 
tions." 

•^'It  is  true,  then?"  said  slic,  witli  a 
deep,  full  voice. 

'^Perfectly  true.  And  then  ?"  There 
was  an  open  defiance  in  this  tone  of  ques- 
tioning- which  seemed  actually  to  sting  her. 

"'And  then?'"  repeated  she,  after 
him — "'and  then?'  You  arc  right  to 
say,  'and  then?' — if  that  means,  'What 
next  ? '  " 

Beecher  turned  pale  and  red,  as  fear  and 
passion  swayed  hmi  alternately  ;  hut  he 
never  spoke. 

''Is  it  really  a  marriage  ?"  broke  she  in 
again,  "or  is  it  some  mockery  enacted  by 
a  degraded  i:)riest,  and  through  the  collu- 
sion of  some  sciieming  sharpers.  Ah,  An- 
ncsley  !  tell  me  frankly  how  you  have  been 
tricked  into  this  ignominious  contract  ?" 
And  her  accents,  as  she  spoke  this,  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  imploring  affection  that 
actually  moved  him.  To  this  a  sense  of 
offended  dignity  quickly  succeeded  with 
him,  and  he  said  : 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  continue  in  this 
strain  ;  I  am  rightfully,  legally  married, 
and  the  lady  who  shares  my  lot  is  as  much 
the  Viscountess  Lackington  as  you  are." 

She  covered  her  face  with  both  her 
hands,  and  sat  thus  for  several  minutes. 

"Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  mut- 
tered she,  in  a  low  but  audible  accent — 
"perhajis  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Loss  of 
rank,  station,  and  name  will  fall  the  more 
lightly  on  those  Avho  so  little  understood 
how  to  maintain  them  Avitli  dignity.'' 

"And  if  lam  threatened  w^ith  the  loss 
of  my  title  and  fortune,"  cried  Beecher, 
passionately,  "  is  it  exactly  the  time  to 
heap  these  insults  on  me  ?" 

Partly  fiom  the  firmness  of  his  manner 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  partly  that  they 
were  not  devoid  of  truthful  meaning,  she 
accepted  the  reproof  almost  submissively. 

"  You  must  go  over  to  Enghmd  at  once. 
Beecher,"  said  she,  calmly.  "You  must 
place  yourself  immediately  in  Fordyce's 
hands,  and  secure  the  best  advice  the  bar 
affords.     I  would  go  with  you  myself,  but 

that "  The  deep  flush  that  spread  over 

Beecher's  face  as  she  paused  iiere  made  the 
moment  one  of  intense  pain  to  each.  "'  No 
matter,"  resumed  she  ;  "there  is  only  one 
danger  I  Avould  warn  you  against.  You 
dropped  the  word  'compromise;'  now, 
Annesley,  let  nothing  induce  you  to  de- 
scend to  this.  Such  a  suggestion  could 
only  have  come  from  those  whose  habits  of 
life  accept  expediency  in  lieu  of  principle. 
Maintain   your    rights    proudly    and    de- 


fiantly so  long  as  they  pertain  to  you  ;  if 
law  should  at  last  declare  that  wo  are  only 

usurpers "     She  tried  to  finish,  but  the 

words  seemed  as  if  they  would  choke  her, 
and  after  an  effort  almost  convulsive  she 
burst  into  tears.  Scarcely  less  moved, 
Beecher  covered  his  face  w'ith  his  hands 
and  turned  away. 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  advise  me, 
Georgina,"  said  he,  at  length,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  sofa  at  her  side.  "If  you 
say  I  ought  to  go  to  England,  1*11  set  off  at 
once." 

"  Yes  :  you  must  be  in  London  ;  you 
must  be  where  you  can  have  daily,  hourly 
access  to  your  lawyers  ;  but  you  must  also 
determine  that  this  contest  shall  be  decid- 
ed by  law,  and  law  alone.  I  cannot,  will 
not,  believe  that  your  rights  are  invalid.  I 
feel  assured  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
maintain  the  cause  of  an  acknowledged 
member  of  their  order  against  the  claims 
of  an  obscure  pretender.  This  sympathy, 
however,  will  only  be  with  you  so  long  as 
you  are  true  to  yourself.  Let  the  word 
'  compromise  '  be  but  uttered,  and  the  gen- 
erous sentiment  will  be  withdrawn  ;  there- 
fore, Annesley" — here  she  dropped  her 
voice,  and  spoke  more  impressively — 
"therefore,  I  should  say,  go  over  to  Eng- 
land alone ;  be  free  to  exercise  untram- 
meled  your  own  calm  Judgment — keep 
your  residence  a  secret  from  all  save  your 
law  advisers — see  none  else." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  I  should  go 
without  my  wife  ?"        *. 

"  Yes  ! "  said  she  coldly  ;  "  if  she  accom- 
pany you,  her  friends,  her  father,  with 
wdiom  she  will  of  course  correspond,  Avill 
know  of  your  whereabouts  and  flock  round 
you  with  their  unsafe  counsels  ;  this  is 
most  to  be  avoided." 

"But  how  is  it  to  be  managed,  .Geor- 
gina ;  she  cannot  surely  stop  here,  at  an 
hotel  too,  while  I  am  away  in  England  ?" 

"  I  see  nothing  against  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing and  knowing  Lady  Lackington,  I  am 
unable  to  guess  any  valid  reasons  against 
this  plan.     Is  she  young  ?  " 

"  Not  twenty." 

"Handsome,  of  course  ?"  said  she,  with 
a  slight  but  supercilious  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  Very  handsome — beautiful,"  answered 
he,  but  in  a  voice  that  denoted  no  rapture. 

Lady  Lackington  mused  for  a  moment 
or  two  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  discuss- 
ing within  her  own  mind  a  problem,  stat- 
ing and  answering  objections  as  they  arose, 
for  she  muttered  such  broken  words  as, 
"Dangerous,  of  course — in  Eome especial- 
!}• — but  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  Eng- 
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land — all  her  relations — anything  better 
than  that — must  make  the  best  of  it  ;  " 
tlifin,  tnrning  to  Beecher  with  an  air  of  one 
whose  determination  was  taken,  she  said  : 
"  Slie  must  stay  with  me  till  you  return." 
Before  he  had  rallied  from  his  surprise  at 
this  resolution,  she  added,  "Come  over  to 
tea  this  evening,  and  let  me  see  her." 

Beecher  pressed  her  hand  cordially,  as 
though  to  imply  a  gratitude  above  words  ; 
but  in  reality  he  turned  away  to  conceal  all 
the  emotions  this  new  position  of  difficulty 
occasioned,  mei'cly  calling  out,  "We'll 
come  very  early,"  as  he  dejiarted. 

Lizzy  heard  that  Spiccr  was  to  be  their 
guest  at  dinner,  and  they  themselves  to 
take  tea  with  the  Viscountess  Lackington, 
with  equal  indifference.  She  had  scarcely 
seeyi  Mr.  Spicer,  and  was  not  over  pleased 
Avith  her  brief  impression  ;  of  her  ladyship 
she  had  only  lieard,  but  even  that  much 
had  not  inspired  her  to  anticipate  a  pleas- 
ant meeting. 

There  was,  however,  in  her  husband's 
manner,  a  sort  of  fidgety  anxiety  that 
showed  he  attached  to  the  coming  inter- 
view an  amount  of  importance  she  could 
by  no  means  understand.  He  continued 
to  throw  out  such  hints  as  to  "  Georgina's 
notions  "  on  this  or  that  point  ;  and,  while 
affecting  a  half  ridicule,  really  showed  how 
seriously  he  regarded  them.  Even  to  Liz- 
zy's dress  his  cares  extended  ;  and  ho  told 
her  to  be  mindful  that  nothing  in  her  cos- 
tume should  attract  special  criticism  or  re- 
mark. 

Beecher  was  far  more  uneasy  than  even 
his  looks  betrayed.  He  dreaded  to  dwell 
upon  the  haughty  demeanor  his  sister-in- 
law  would  so  certainly  assume,  and  the 
sort  of  inspection  to  which  his  wife  was  to 
be  subjected.  In  his  heart  he  wished  that 
Lizzy  had  been  less  beautiful,  less  attrac- 
tive, or  as  he  ungraciously  styled  it  to  him- 
self, *'less  showy."  He  well  knew  how 
damaging  would  all  her  brilliant  qualities 
become  to  the  eyes  of  one,  herself  a  belle 
and  a  beauty  in  times  past.  He  discussed 
over  and  over  with  himself  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  acquaint  Lizzy  of 
the  kind  of  dress  parade  that  awaited  her, 
or  leave  wholly  to  chance  the  events  of  the 
interview.  For  once  in  his  life  he  took  a 
wise  resolve,  and  said  nothing  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  dinner  passed  off  somewhat  heavily 
— Beecher  silent  and  preoccupied,  Lizzy 
thoughtful  and  indisposed  to  converse,  and 
Spicer  vexed,  in  spite  of  all  his  resolutions 
to  the  contrary,  by  what  he  had  insulting- 
ly called  to  himself,  "  the  airs  of  Grog 
Davis's  daughter  ;"  and  yet  nothing  could 


be  less  just  than  to  stigmatize  by  such  a 
phrase  a  manner  quiet,  calm,  and  un]ire- 
tentious,  and  totally  removed  from  all  af- 
fectation. 

For  a  while  Beecher  bestowed  a  watch- 
ful attention  on  Spicer,  uneasy  lest  by  some 
adroit  piece  of  malice  he  might  either  irri- 
tate Lizzy  or  lead  her  covertly  into  some 
imprudent  disclosures  ;  but  he  soon  saw 
that  it  would  have  required  a  hardier  spi- 
rit than  Mr.  Spicer's  to  have  adventured 
on  impertinence  in  that  quarter,  and,  light- 
ing his  cigar,  he  sat  moodily  down  by  the 
window  to  think  on  the  future. 

Left  with  the  field  thus  open,  Spicer 
canvassed  within  himself  how  best  to  pro- 
fit by  the  opportunity.  Should  he  declare 
himself  an  old  friend  of  her  father's — his 
associate  and  his  colleague  ?  Should  he 
dexterously  intimate  that  knowing  all 
about  her  family  and  antecedents,  she 
could  not  do  better  than  secure  his  friend- 
ship ?  Should  he  not  also  slyly  suggest 
that,  married  to  a  man  like  Beecher,  the 
counsels  of  one  prudent  and  wily  as  him- 
self Would  prove  invaluable?  "J^ow,  or 
never,"  thought  he,  as  he  surveyed  her 
pale  features,  and  interpreted  their  ex- 
pression as  implying  timidity  and  fear. 

"  Your  first  visit  to  Eome,  I  believe  ?" 
said  he,  as  he  searched  for  a  cigar  amidst 
a  heap  on  the  table. 

A  cold  assent  followed. 

"'  Wonderful  j)lace  ;  not  merely  for  its 
old  monuments  and  ruins,  though  they  are 
curious  too,  but  its  strange  society — all 
nations,  and  all  ranks  of  each  mixed  and 
mingled  together  ;  great  swells,  and  snobs, 
grand  ladies,  princes,  cardinals,  and  em- 
bassadors, thrown  together  with  artistes, 
gamblers,  and  fast  ones  of  either  sex — a 
regular  fair  of  fine  company,  with  plenty 
of  amusement  and  lots  of  adventure." 

"Indeed  !"  said  she,  languidly. 

"Just  the  place  your  father  would  like," 
said  he,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  half  whis- 
per. 

"In  what  way,  pray  ?  "  asked  she,  quiet- 

'*  Why,  in  the  way  of  trade,  of  course," 
said  he,  laughing.  "  For  the  fine  lady 
part  of  the  matter  he'd  not  care  for  it — 
that  never  was  his  line  of  country — but  for 
the  young  swells  that  thought  themselves 
sporting  characters,  for  the  soft  young 
gents  that  fancied  they  could  play.  Grog 
was  always  ready.  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
the  familiar  nickname,  but  we've  known 
each  other  about  thirty  years.  He  always 
called  me  Ginger.  Haven't  you  heard  him. 
speak  of  old  Ginger  ?  " 

"Never,  sir." 
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"  Strange,  tliat;  but  perhaps  lie  did  not 
speak  of  his  pals  to  you?" 

''No,  never." 

"  That  Avas  so  like  him.  I  never  saw 
liis  equal  to  hunt  over  two  different  kinds 
of  country.  He  could  get  on  the  top  of  a 
bus  and  go  down  to  St.  John's-wood,  or  to 
Putney,  after  a  whole  night  at  Crawley's, 
and  with  an  old  shooting-jacket  and  jim- 
crow  on  him,  and  a  garden-rake  in  his 
hand,  you'd  never  suspect  he  was  the  fel- 
low who  had  cleared  out  the  company  and 
carried  oft'  every  shilling  at  billiards  and 
blind-hookey.  Poor  old  Kit,  how  fond  I 
am  of  him." 

A  stare,  whose  meaning  Spieer  could 
not  fathom,  was  the  only  reply  to  the 
speech. 

'■'  And  he  was  so  fond  of  me.  I  was  the 
only  one   of  them  all  he  could  trust. ,   He 

liked  Beech 1  mean  his  lordship  there  ; 

he  was  always  attached  to  him,  but  Avhen- 
ever  it  was  really  a  touch-and-go  thing,  a 
nice  operation,  then  he'd  say,  'Where's 
Ginger — give  me  Ginger!'  The  adven- 
tures we've  had  together  would  make  a  book; 
and  do  you  know  that  more  than  once  I 
thought  of  writing  them,  or  getting  a  fol- 
low to  write  them,  for  it's  all  the  same.  Fd 
have  called  it  'Grog  and  Ginger.'  Wouldn't 
that  take  ?  " 

She  made  no  reply  ;  her  face  was,  per- 
haps, a  thought  paler,  but  unchanged  in 
expression. 

"  And  then  the  scenes  we've  gone 
through  ! — dangerous  enough  some  of 
them  ;  he  rather  liked  that,  and  /  own  it 
never  was  my  taste." 

'*'  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir," 
said  she,  in  a,  low  but  very  distinct  voice  ; 
•'I'd  have  imagined  exactly  the  reverse." 

"  Indeed  !  and  may  I  make  so  bold  as  to 
ask  why  ?  " 

"Simply,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  so  world- 
ly-wise as  yourself  must  always  be  suppos- 
ed to  calculate  eventualities,  and  not  in- 
cur, willingly  at  least,  those  he  has  a  mind 
for.  To  be  plain,  sir,  I'm  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  one  not  fond  of  peril  should 
hazard  the  chance  of  being  thrown  out  of 
a  window — don't  start,  I'm  only  a  woman, 
and  cannot  do  it,  nor,  though  I  have  rung 
for  a  servant — am  I  going  to  order  Mm. 
For  this  time  it  shall  be  the  door."  And, 
rising  proudly,  she  Avalked  towards  the 
window,  but  ere  she  reached  it,  Spieer  was 
gone. 

"  What's  become  of  Spieer,  Lizzy  ? " 
said  Beechor,  indolently,  as  his  eyes  tra- 
versed the  room  in  search  of  him. 

"  He  has  taken  his  leave,"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  as  careless. 


"He's  tiresome,  I  think,"  yawned  lie; 
at  least  I  find  him  so." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to  com- 
pose her  thoughts,  somewhat  ruflled  by  tlie 
late  scene. 

"Ain't  it  time  to  order  ihe  carriage  ?  I 
told  Georgy  we'd  come  early,"  added  he 
after  a  pause. 

''I  almost  think  I'll  not  go  to-night," 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  go!  You  don't  mean  that  when 
my  sister-in-law  sends  you  a  message  to 
come  and  see  her  that  you'll  refuse!" 
cried  he,  in  a  mixture  of  anger  and  aston- 
ishment. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  could  be  guilty  of  so  great 
an  enormity,"  said  she,  smiling  supercili- 
ously. 

"It's  exactly  the  word  for  it,  whatever 
you  may  think,"  said  he,  doggedly.  "AH 
I  can  say  is,  that  you  don't  know  Georgina, 
or  you'd  never  have  dreamt  of  it." 

"In  that  case  it  is  better  I  sj/oiild  know 
her  ;  so  I'll  get  my  bonnet  and  shawl  at 
once." 

She  was  back  in  the  room  in  a  moment, 
and  they  set  out  for  the  Palazzo  Gondi. 

What  would  not  Beecher  have  given,  as 
they  drove  along,  for  courage  to  counsel 
and  advise  her — to  admonish  as  to  this, 
and  caution  as  to  that.  And  yet  he  did 
not  dare  to  utter  a  word,  and  she  was  as 
silent. 

It  Avould  not  be  very  easy  to  say  exactly 
what  sort  of  person  Lady  Georgina  ex- 
pected in  her  sister-in-law;  indeed,  she 
had  pictured  her  in  so  many  shapes  to  her- 
self that  there  was  not  an  incongruity 
omitted  in  the  composition,  and  she  fancied 
her  bold,  daring,  timid,  awkward,  imperti- 
nent, and  shy,  alternateh',  and,  in  this 
conflict  of  anticipation  it  was  that  Lizzy 
entered.  So  utterly  overcome  was  Lady 
Georgina  by  astonishment,  that  she  ac- 
tually advanced  to  meet  her  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  then,  taking  her  hand,  led  her 
to  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

While  the  ordinary  interchange  of  com- 
monplaces went  on — and  nothing  could  be 
more  ordinary  and  commonplace  than  the 
words  of  their  greeting — each  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  other.  What  thoughts  passed  in 
their  minds — what  inferences  were  drawn, 
and  what  conclusions  formed  in  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  not  for  me  to  guess.  To  women 
alone  pertains  that  marvelous  freemasonry 
that  scans  character  at  a  glance,  and  inves- 
ti-gates  the  sincerity  of  a  disposition  and 
the  value  of  a  lace  flounce  with  the  same 
practiced  facility.  It  Lady  Georgina  was 
astonished  by  the  striking  beauty  of  her 
sister-in-law,  she  was  amazed  still  more  by 
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her  manner  and  her  tone.  Where  could 
she  have  learned  that  gi-acef  ul  repose — that 
simplicity,  which  is  the  very  highest  art? 
Where  and  how  had  she  caught  up  that 
gentle  quietude  which  breathes  like  a 
balmy  odor  over  the  well-bred  world? 
How  had  slie  acquired  that  subtlety  by 
which  wit  is  made  to  sparkle  and  never  to 
startle?  and  Avhat  training  had  told  her 
how  to  weave  through  all  she  said  the  flat- 
tery of  a  wisii  to  please? 

Woman  of  the  world  as  she  was,  Lady 
Lackington  had  seen  no  such  marvel  as  this. 
It  was  no  detraction  from  its  merit  that 
it  might  be  all  acting,  for  it  was  still  '•  high 
art."  Not  a  fault  could  she  detect  in  look, 
gesture,  or  tone,  and  yet  all  seemed  as  easy 
and  unstudied  as  possible.  Her  ladyship 
knew  well  that  the  practice  of  society  con- 
fers all  these  advantages  ;  but  here  was 
one  who  had  never  mixed  Avith  the  Avorld — 
who,  by  her  own  confession,  "  knew  no 
one,"  and  yet  was  a  mistress  of  every  art 
that  rules  society.  Lady  Georgina  had  yet 
to  learn  that  there  are  instincts  stronger 
than  all  exjierience,  and  that,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  Tact  is  Genius. 

Though  Lizzy  was  far  more  deeply 
versed  in  every  theme  on  which  it  was  her 
ladyship's  pleasure  to  talk  than  herself — 
though  she  knew  more  of  painting,  of 
music,  and  of  literature,  than  the  vis 
countess,  she  still  seemed  like  one  gleaming 
impressions  as  they  conversed,  and  at  each 
moment  acquiring  nearer  and  clearer  views; 
and  yet  even  this  flattery  was  so  nicely 
modulated  that  it  escaped  detection. 

There  was  a  mystery  in  the  case  her 
ladyship  determined  to  fathom.  "  No  wo- 
man of  her  class,"  as  she  phi-ased  it,  could 
have  been  thus  trained  without  some  speci- 
fic object.  The  stage  had  latterly  been  used 
as  a  sort  of  show  mart  where  young  girls  dis- 
play their  attractive  graces,  at  times  with 
immense  success.  Could  this  have  been 
the  goal  for  which  she  had  been  destined? 
She  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to 
that  topic,  but  Lizzy's  answers  soon  nega- 
tived the  suspicion.  Governesses,  too,  were 
all-accomplished  in  those  days;  but  here 
there  was  less  of  acquirement  exhibited 
than  of  all  the  little  arts  and  devices  of  so- 
ciety. 

'•  Is  my  trial  nearly  over?"  whispered 
Lizzy  in  Beecher's  ear  as  he  passed  beside 
her  chair.  "  I'd  rather  hear  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  at  once  than  to  submit  to  further 
examining." 

A  look  of  caution,  most  imploringly 
given,  was  all  his  reply. 

Though  Lady  Lackington  had  neither 
heard    question    nor    answer,    her    quick 


glance  had  penetrated  something  like  a 
meaning  in  them,  and  her  lip  curled  im- 
patiently as  she  said  t'o  Pieecher,  "  have  you 
spoke  to  Lady  Lackington  of  our  plans  foi 
her — I  mean  during  your  absence?" 

He  muttered  a  sullen  ''No,  not  yet," 
and  turned  away. 

"It  was  an  arrangement  that  will,  I 
hope,  meet  your  api)roval,"  said  Lady 
Georgina,  half  coldly,  "since  Beecher 
must  go  over  to  England  for  some  weeks, 
and  as  you  could  not  Avith  either  comfort 
or  propriety  remain  alone  in  your  hotel, 
our  plan  was  that  you  should  come  here." 

Lizzy  merely  turned  her  eyes  on  Beecher, 
but  there  was  that  in  their  expression  that 
plainly  said,  "Is  this  your  resolve  ?"  He 
only  moved  away  and  did  not  speak. 

"Not  but  if  any  of  your  own  family," 
continued  Lady  Lackington,  "could  come 
out  here,  that  you  might  prefer  tlieir  com- 
pany— that  would  be  an  arrangement 
equally  satisfactory.  Is  such  an  event 
likely?" 

"Nothing  less  so,  my  lady,"  said  Lizzy. 
"  My  father  has  affairs  of  urgency  to  treat 
at  this  moment." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  exactly  allude  to  youi 
father — you  might  have  sisters." 

"I  have  none." 

"An  aunt,  perhaps?"  ^ 

"I  never  heard  of  one." 

"Lizzy,  you  are  aware,  Georgina," 
broke  in  Beecher,  whose  voice  trembled  at 
every  word,  "  was  brought  up  abroad — she 
never  saw  any  of  her  family. " 

'^  How  strange  !  I  might  even  say,  how 
unfortunate  ! "  sighed  her  ladyship,  su- 
perciliously. 

"  Stranger,  and  more  unfortunate  still, 
your  ladyship  would  perhaps  say,  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  never  so  much  as  heard 
of  them." 

"I  am  not  certainly  prepared  to  say  that 
the  circumstance  is  one  to  be  boastful  of,' 
said  Lady  Lackington,  who  resented  the 
look  of  haughty  defiance  of  the  other. 

"I  assure  your  ladyship  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  attributing  to  me  such  a  sen- 
timent. I  have  nothing  of  which  to  be 
boastful."  Your  present  position.  Lady 
Lackington,  might  inspire  a  vej-y  natural 
degree  of  pride." 

"It  has  not  done  so  yet,  my  lady.  _  My 
experience  of  the  elevated  class  to  Avhich  I 
have  been  raised  has  been  too  brief  to  im- 
press me  ;  a  Avider  knoAvledge  Avill  prob- 
ably supply  this  void." 

"And  yet,"  said  Lady  Georgina,  sar- 
castically, "  it  is  something — the  change 
from  Mi"ss  Davis  to  the  Viscountess  Lack- 
ington." 
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*'Whcn  that  change  becomes  more  real, 
more  actual,  my  lady,"  said  Lizzie,  boldly, 
'^It  will  assuredly  bear  its  fruits  ;  when, 
in  being  reminded  of  what  I  was,  and 
whence  I  came,  I  can  only  detect  the 
envious  malevolence  that  would  taunt  me 
with  what  is  no  fault  of  mine,  but  a  mere 
accidcut  of  fortune — when  I  hear  these 
things  Avitli  calm  composure,  and,  in  my 
rank  as  a  peeress,  feel  the  equal  of  those 
who  would  disparage  me,  then,  indeed,  I 
may  be  proud." 

'*Such  a  day  may  never  come,"  said 
Lady  Georgina,  coldly. 

''Very  possibly,  my  lady.  It  has  cost 
me  no  effort  to  win  this  station  you  seem 
to  prize  so  highly  ;  it  will  not  exact  one  to 
forego  all  its  great  advantages." 

'MVhat  a  young  lady  to  be  so  old  a 
philosopher  !  I'm  sure  Lord  Lackington 
never  so  much  as  susj^ected  the  wisdom  he 
acquired  in  his  wife.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  family  trait." 

"  My  father  was  so  far  wise,  my  lady, 
that  he  warned  mo  of  the  reception  that 
awaited  me  in  my  new  station,  but  in  his 
ignorance  of  that  great  world  ho  gave  me 
rather  to  believe  that  I  should  meet  insin- 
uated, slights  and  covert  impertinences  than 
open  insults.  Perhaps  I  owe  it  to  my 
vulgar  origin  that  I  really  like  the  last  the 
best ;  at  least  they  show  mc  that  my  ene- 
mies are  not  formidable." 

"  Your  remarks  have  convinced  me  that 
it  would  be  quite  superfluous  in  me  to 
offer  my  protection  to  a  lady  so  conversant 
with  life  and  the  world." 

''They  will  at  least  serve  to  show  your 
ladyship  that  I  Avould  not  have  accepted 
the  protection." 

"  But  Lizzy,  dearest,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Lady  Georgina  can 
establish  your  position  in  society  as  none 
other  can." 

"I  mean  to  do  that  without  aid." 

"Just  as  her  father,  Mr.  Grog,  would 
force  his  way  into  the  stand-house,"  whis- 
pered Lady  Lackington,  but  still  loud 
enough  for  Lizzy  to  overhear. 

"Not  exactly  as  your  ladyship  would 
illustrate  it,"  saicl  Lizzy,  smiling  ;  "but  in 
seeing  the  amount  of  those  gifts  which 
have  won  the  suffrages  of  society,  I  own 
that  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  am  told," 
said  she,  with  a  great  air  of  artlessness, 
"  tliat  no  one  is  more  popular  than  your 
ladyship." 

Lady  Ijackington  arose,  and  stared  at 
her  with  a  look  of  open  insolence,  and  then 
turning  whispered  something  in  Beecher's 
ear. 

"After  all,"  muttered  he,  ''she  did  not 


begin  it.  Get  your  shawl,  Lizzy,"  added 
he  aloud,  "  my  sister  keeps  early  hours, 
and  we  must  not  break  in  on  them." 

Lady  Ijackington  and  Ijizzy  curtseyed 
to  each  otlier  like  ladies  of  high  comedy; 
it  seemed,  indeed,  a  sort  of  rivalry  wliose 
reverence  should  be  most  formal  and  most 
deferential. 

"  Haven't  you  gone  and  done  it  !  "  cried 
Beecher,  as  they  gained  the  street.  "Geor- 
ofina  will  never  forget  this  so  long  as  she 
lives." 

"And  if  she  did  I'd  take  care  to  refresh 
her  memory,"  said  Lizzy,  laughing;  and 
the  mellow  sounds  rang  out  as  if  from  a 
heart  that  never  knew  a  care. 

"  I  shall  require  to  set  out  for  England 
to-morrow,"  said  Beecher,  moodily,  so  soon 
as  they  had  reached  the  hotel.  The  speech 
was  uttered  to  induce  a  rejoinder,  but  she 
made  none. 

"  And  probably  be  absent  for  several 
weeks,"  added  he. 

Still  she  never  spoke,  but  seemed  busily 
examining  the  embroidered  coronet  on  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief. 

"  And  as  circumstances  require — I  mean, 
as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  alone — and  as  it 
would  be  highly  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
unusual,  for  a  young  married  woman, 
more  especially  in  the  rank  you  occupy,  to 
remain  in  an  hotel  alone  without  friends 
or  relatives,  we  have  thouglit — that  is^ 
Georgy  and  I  have  considered — that  you 
should  stay  with  her." 

Lizzy  only  smiled,  but  what  that  strange 
smile  might  signify  it  was  far  beyond 
Beecher's  skill  to  read. 

"  There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter," resumed  he,  "and  as  it  is  a  difficulty 
almost  entirely  created  by  yourself,  you 
will  naturally  be  the  more  ready  to  rectify 
it."  He  Avaited  long  enough  to  provoke 
a  question  from  her,  but  she  seemed  to 
have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  did 
not  speak. 

"I  mean,"  added  he,  more  boldly, 
"  that  before  accepting  my  sister's  hospi- 
tality, you  must  necessarily  nnike  some 
'amende'  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  just  tre^ated  her." 

"  In  which  /  treated  her  !  "  said  Lizzy, 
after  him,  her  utterance  being  slow  and  to- 
tally passionless. 

"  Yes,  these  were  my  words,"  said  he. 

"Have  you  forgotten  how  she  treated 
meV  asked  Lizzy,  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
fidgety  confusion — "as  to  that,  you  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  who  she  is — what  she  is — 
and  then  it's  Georgy's  way;  even  among 
her  equals — those  well  born  as  hereelf — she- 
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has  always  been  permitted  to  exercise  a 
certain  sort  of  sway  ;  in  fact,  the  world  of 
fashion  has  decreed  her  a  sort  of  eminence. 
You  cannot  understand  these  things  yet, 
though  you  may  do  so,  one  day  or  other. 
In  a  word,  filie  can  do  what  ijou  cannot,  and 
must  not,  and  the  sooner  vou  know  it  tlie 
better." 

"And  what  is  it  you  propose  that  I 
shouhi  do  ?  "  asked  she,  with  seeming  in- 
nocence. 

"Write  her  a  note — brief  if  you  like,  but 
very  civil — full  of  excuses  for  anything 
that  may  have  given  her  offense  ;  say  all 
about  your  ignorance  of  life,  newness  to 
the  world,  and  so  on  ;  declare  your  j-eadi- 
ness  to  accept  any  suggestions  she  will 
kindly  give  you  for  future  conduct — for 
she  knows  society  like  a  book — and  con- 
clude by  assuring  her Well  !  "  cried  he, 

suddenly,  for  she  had  started  from  him  so 
abruptly  that  he  forgot  his  dictation. 

"  Go  on— go  on,"  said  she,  resuming  her 
calm  tone. 

"You've  put  me  out,"  cried  he;  "I 
can't  remember  where  I  was.     Stay — I  was 

saying What  was  it  ?  it  was  something 

like " 

^'Something  like  'I'll  not  do  it  any 
more,'"  said  Lizzy,  with  a  low  laugh,  while 
at  the  same  instant  she  opened  her  writ- 
ing-desk and  sat  down  to  write. 

Now,  although  Beecher  would  have  pre- 
ferred seeing  her  accept  this  lesson  with 
more  show  of  humility,  he  was,  on  'the 
whole,  well  satisfied  with  her  submission. 
He  watched  her  as  her  pen  moved  across 
the  paper,  and  saw  that  she  wrote  in  a  way 
that  indicated  calm  composure  and  not 
passion.  The  note  was  quickly  finished, 
and  as  she  was  folding  it  she  stopped  an<l 
said,  "  But  perha2:)S  you  might  like  to  read 
it  ?  " 

"Of  course  I'd  like  to  read  it,"  said  he, 
eagerly,  taking  it  up  and  reading  aloud  : 

"'The  Viscountess  Lackington  having 
received  Lord  Lacking-ton's  orders -to  apolo- 
gize to  Georgina,  Viscountess  Lackington, 
for  certain  expressions  which  may  have  of- 
fended her,  unwillingly  accepts  the  task  as 
one  likely  to  indicate  to  her  ladyship  the 
propriety  of  excusing  her  own  conduct  to 
one  who  had  come  to  claim  her  kindness 
and  protection.' " 

"  And  would  you  presume  to  send  her 
such  a  note  as  this?"  cried  he,  as  he 
crushed  it  up  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

"  Not  now,"  said  she,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"Sit  down,  and  then  write " 

"I'll  not  write  another,"  said  she,  rising. 
She  moved  slowly  across  the  room,  and  as 
she  gained  the  door  she  turned  and  said. 


"If  you  doii't  want  Kuffner,  I'd  be  ghK^  to 
have  him  here  ;"  and  without  awaitino-his 
reply,  she  was  gone. 

"Haven't  I  made  a  precious  mess  of 
it?"  cried  Beecher,  as  he  buried  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  sat  down  before 
the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 


MRS.    SEACOLe's. 


lis  a  dense  fog,  and  under  a  thin  cold 
rain,  the  Tifjris  steamed  slowly  into  the 
harbor  of  Balaklava.  She  had  been  char- 
tered by  the  government,  and  sent  out 
with  some  sevfenty  thousand  pair  of  shoes,- 
and  other  like  indispensaljles  for  an  army 
much  in  want,  but  destined  to  be  ultimate- 
ly re-dispatched  to  Constantino])le — some 
grave  omissions  in  red  tapery  having  been 
discovered — Avhereby  she  and  the  shoes  re- 
mained till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  the  shoes  were  sold  to  the  Eussians, 
and  the  ship  returned  to  England. 

Our  concern  is  not,  however,  Avith  the 
ship  or  the  shoes,  or  the  patent  barley,  the 
potted  meats,  or  the  "  printed  instruc- 
tions "  with  which  she  was  copiously  pro- 
vided, but  with  two  passengers  Svho  had 
come  up  in  her  from  Constantinople,  and 
had,  in  a  manner,  struck  up  a  sort  of  inti- 
macy by  the  way.  They  were  each  of  them 
men  rather  advanced  in  life — somewhat 
ordinary  in  appearance,  of  that  common- 
place turn  in  look,  dress,  and  bearing  that 
rarely  possesses  attraction  for  the  better- 
olf  class  of  travelers,  but,  by  the  force  of 
a  grand  law  of  compensations,  as  certainly 
disposes  them  to  fraternize  with  each  other. 
There  are  un(|uestionably  some  very  power- 
ful affinities  which  draw  together  men  past 
the  prime  of  life,  when  they  wear  bad  hats, 
seedy  black  coats  very  wide  in  the  skirt, 
and  Berlin  gloves.  It  is  not  alone  that  if 
they  smoke,  the  tobacco  is  of  the  same 
coarse  kind,  and  that  brandy-and-water  is 
a  fountain  whei'e  they  frequently  meet,  but 
there  are  mysterious  points  of  agreement 
about  them  which  develop  rapidly  into  close 
intimacy,  and  would  efen  rise  to  friendship 
if  either  of  them  was  capable  of  such  a 
weakness. 

They  had  met  casually  at  "Miseri's"at 
Constantinople,  and  agreed  to  go  up  the 
Bhick  Sea  together.  Now,  though  assuredly 
any  common  observer  passing  them  might 
not  readily  be  able  to  distinguish  one-from 
the  other  again,  both  being  fat,  broad- 
shouldered,  vulgar-looking  men  of  about 
fifty -four,  or  more,  yet  each  was  a  sort  of 
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puzzle  to  cacli  otlier,  find  in  ilie  curiosiU 
thus  inspired,  there  grew  up  a  bond  be- 
tween theni  that  ac^tually  served  to  unite 
tliem. 

If  we  forbore  any  attcmi)t  at  niystifiea- 
tion  with  our  valued  reader  in  an  early 
stage  of  this  history,  it  is  not  now,  that  we 
draw  to  its  close,  we  would  effect  any  se- 
crecy. Let  us,  therefore,  at  once  announce 
the  travelers  by  their  names,  one  being 
I'erry  Driscoll,  and  the  other  the  Reverend 
Paul  Classon. 

Driscoll  had  dropped  hints — vague  liints 
only — that  he  had  come  out  to  look  after  a 
nephew  of  his,  a  kind  of  scapegrace  Avho 
was  always  in  trouble,  but  in  what  regi- 
ment he  served,  or  where,  or  whether  he 
Avas  yet  alive,  or  had  been  broke  and  sent 
home,  were  all  little  casualties  which  he 
contemplated  and  discussed,  with  a  strange 
amount  of  composure.  As  for  Paul,  with- 
out ever  entering  directly  upon  the  person- 
al question,  he  suffered  his  ministerial  char- 
acter to  ooze  slowly  out,  and  left  it  to  be 
surmised  that  he  Avas  a  gentleman  of  the 
press,  unengaged,  arid  a  Christian  minister, 
unattached. 

Xot  that  these  personal  facts  were  de- 
clared in  the  abrupt  manner  they  are  here 
given  to  the  reader.  Far  from  it ;  they 
merely  loomed  through  the  haze  of  their 
discourse  as,  walking  the  deck  for  hours, 
they  canvassed  the  war  and  its  objects,  and 
its  probable  results.  Upon  all  these  themes 
they  agreed  wonderf ull}^,  each  being  fully 
satisfied  that  the  whole  campaign  Avas  only 
a  Avell-concerted.  roguery — a  scheme  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  Avhen  she  had 
been  sufficiently  debilitated  by  the  burden 
of  an  expensive  contest  to  make  all  resist- 
ance impossible.  Heaven  knows  if  either 
of  them  seriously  believed  this.  At  all 
events,  they  said  it  to  each  other,  and  so 
often,  so  circumstantially,  and  so  energeti- 
cally, that  it  would  be  very  rash  in  us  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  tlieir  sincerity. 

*'  1  have  been  recommended  to  a  house 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Seacole,"  said  Classon,  as 
they  landed  on  the  busy  quay,  where  sol- 
dier, and  sailors,  and  land-transport  men, 
with  Turks,  Wallachs,  Tartars,  and  Greeks, 
Avere  performing  d,  small  Babel  of  their 
own. 

"  God  help  me  !  "  exclaimed  Terry, 
plaintively,  "I'm  like  a  new-born  child 
here  ;  I  know  nobody,  nor  how  to  ask  for 
anytliing." 

''Come  along  with  me,  then.  There  are 
Avorse  couriers  than  Paul  Classon."  And 
bustling  his  way  through  the  crowd,  his 
Reverence  shouldered  his  carpet  bag,  and 
pushed  forward. 


It  Avas  iiuleed  a  rare  good  fortune  for 
Terry  to  have  fallen  upon  a  fellow  travel- 
er so  gifted  and  so  accomplished  ;  for  not 
only  (lid  Paul  seem  a  perfect  polyglot,  but 
he  i)ossessed  that  peculiar  bustling  activity 
your  regular  travelers  acquire,  by  whicli 
on  liis  very  entrance  into  an  inn,  he  as- 
sumes the  y)osition  less  of  guest  than  of 
one  in  authority  and  in  administration. 
And  so  now  Paul  had  speedily  investigated 
the  resources  of  the  establishment,  and 
ordered  an  excellent  supper,  Avhile  poor 
Driscoll  Avas  still  pottering  about  his  room, 
or  A'ainly  endeavoring  to  uncord  a  port- 
n^anteau  whicli  a  sailor  had  fastened  more 
ingeniously  than  necessary. 

"I  Avish  I  kncAV  Avhat  he  was,-'  muttered 
Terry  to  himself.  "  He'd  be  the  very  man 
to  help  me  in  this  business,  if  I  could  trust 
him." 

Was  it  a  strange  coincidence  that  at  the 
same  moment  Paul  Classoxi  should  be  saying 
to  himself,  "That  fellow's  simplicity Avould 
be  invaluable  if  I  could  only  enlist  him  in 
our  cause.  He  is  a  fool  Avell  Avorth  two 
Avise  men  at  this  conjuncture." 

The  sort  of  coffee-room  where  tUey 
supped  Avas  densely  croAvded  by  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  civilians  of  every  imaginable 
class  and  condition.  Bronzed,  Avcather- 
beaten  captains,  come  off  duty  for  a  good 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  re^d  Avine  at  Mother 
Seacole's,  noAV  mingled  with  freshly-arrived 
subs,  Avho  had  never  even  seen  their  regi- 
ments ;  surgeons,  commissaries,  naval  lieu- 
tenants, queen's  messengers,  and  army 
chaplains,  were  all  there,  talking  away, 
Avithout  previous  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  in  all  the  frankness  of  men  who  felt 
absolved  from  the  rule  of  ordinary  eti- 
quette ;  and  thus,  amid  discussions  of  the 
campaign  and  its  chances,  Avere  mingled 
personal  adventures,  and  even  private  nar- 
ratives, all  told  Avithout  the  slightest  re- 
serve or  hesitation:  how  such  a  one  had  got 
up  from  his  sick-bed,  and  reported  himself 
Avell  and  fit  for  duty,  and  hoAV  such  another 
had  pleaded  urgent  private  affairs  to  get 
leave  to  go  home ;  Avhat  a  capital  pony 
Watkins  had  bought  for  a  sovereign,  Avhat 
execrable  bitter  beer  Jones  was  paying  six 
shillings  the  bottle  for  ;  sailors  canvassing 
the  slow  advances  of  landsmen,  soldiers 
Avondering  Avhy  the  blue-jackets  wouldn't 
"go  in"  and  bloAv  the  whole  mock  fortifi- 
cations into  the  air — some  boasting,  some 
grumbling,  many  ridiculing  the  French, 
and  all  cursing  the  commissariat. 

If  opinions  Avere  boldly  stated,  and  sen- 
timents declared  Avith  very  little  regard  for 
any  opposition  they  might  create,  there 
was  throughout  a  tone  of  hearty  good-fel- 
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lowship  that  conlrl  not  be  mistaken.  The 
jests  and  the  nierriinent  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  same  hardy  character  that  marked 
each  day's  existence,  and  many  a  story  was 
told  with  a  hui,2,h,  that  conld  not  be  re- 
peated at  the  "Ka,«',"  or  reported  at  the 
Horse  Gnards.  Chisson  and  Driscoll  lis- 
tened ea.^erly  to  all  that  went  on  around 
them.  They  were  under  the  potent  spell 
that  effects  all  men  who  feel  themselves  for 
the  first  time  in  a  scene  of  which  they  had 
heard  much.  They  were  actually  in  the 
Crimea.  The  men  around  them  had  ac- 
tually just  come  off  duty  in  the  trenches: 
that  little  dark-bearded  fellow  had  lost  his 
arm  in  the  attack  of  tlio  Mamelon — that 
blue-eyed  youth,  yonder,  had  led  a  party 
in  assault  on  the  Cemetery — the  jovial 
knot  of  fellows  near  the  stove  had  been 
"potting"  all  night  at  the  Eussians  from 
a  rifle-pit.  There  was  a  reality  in  all  these 
things  that  imparted  a  marvelous  degree 
of  interest  to  individuals  that  might  other- 
wise have  seemed  commonplace  and  ordi- 

Amidst  the  noisy  narratives  and  noisier 
commentaries  of  the  moment,  there  seemed 
one  discussion  carried  on  with  more  than 
usual  warmth.  It  was  as  to  the  precise 
species  of  reward  that  could  be  accorded  to 
one  whose  military  rank  could  not  entitle 
him  to  the  "  Bath." 

"I  tell  you,  Chidloy,"  cried  one  of  the 
speakers,  "  if  he  had  been  a  Frenchman 
there  Avould  have  been  no  end  of  boasting 
amongst  oar  amiable  allies,  and  he'd  have 
heaven  knows  what  grade  of  the  legion 
and  a  pension  besiaes  !  Show  me  the  fel- 
low amongst  them  could  have  done  the  feat  ! 
1  don't  speak  of  the  pluck  of  it — they  have 
plenty  of  pluck-^but  where's  the  rider 
could  have  sat  his  horse  over  it  ?" 

"  What  height  was  it  ?"  asked  another, 
as  he  leisurely  puffed  his  cigar. 

"Some  say  six  feet — call  it  five,  call  it 
four,  anything  you  please — it  was  to  go  at 
a  breastwork  with  two  nine-pounders  in- 
side, that  was  the  feat — and  1  say  again,  I 
don't  know  another  fellow  in  the  army  that 
would  have  thought  of  it  but  himself  !  " 

"  Dick  Churchill  once  jumped  into  a 
square  and  out  again  !  " 

A  hearty  roar  of  laughter  announced 
the  amount  of  credit  vouchsafed  to  the 
story,  but  the  speaker,  most  circumstan- 
tially, gave  time  and  place,  and  cited  the 
names  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fact. 

"lie  it  all  as  you  say,"  interposed  the 
first  speaker,  "Cliurchill  did  a  foolhardy 
thing,  without  any  object  or  any  result ; 
but  Conway  sabred  three  gunners  with  his 
own  hand." 


If  the  story  up  to  this  moment  had  only 
interested  our  two  travelers  by  its  heroic 
claims,  no  sooner  was  the  name  of  Conway 
uttered  than  each  started  with  astonish- 
ment. As  for  Classon,  he  arose  at  once, 
and  drawing  near  the  narrator,  politely 
begged  to  know  if  the  Conway  mentioned 
was  a  one-armed  man. 

"The  same,  sir — Charley  the  Smasher, 
as  they  used  to  call  him  long  ago  ;  and,  by 
(ieorge,  he  has  earned  some  right  to  the 
title  ! " 

"  And  he  escaped  unhurt  after  all  this  ?  " 
asked  Classon. 

"No,  I  never  said  that;  he  was  almost 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  his  horse  had  four 
bullets  in  him  and  fell  dead,  after  carrying 
him  half  way  back  to  our  lines." 

"  And  Conway,  is  he  alive  ?  Is  he  likely 
to  recover?"  asked  Paul,  eagerly. 

" The  doctors  say  it  is  impossible;  but 
Charley  himself  declares  that  he  has  not 
tl;e  slightest  intention  of  dying,  and  the 
chances  are,  he'll  keep  his  WT)i-d." 

*'  Dear  me  !  only  think  of  that  !  "  mut- 
tered Driscoll,  as  with  a  look  of  intense 
simplicity  he  listened  to  this  •  discourse. 
"  And  where  is  he  now,  sir,  if  I  might 
make  so  bould  ?" 

"  He's  up  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  George, 
about  eight  miles  off." 

"'  The  Lord  give  him  health  and  strength 
to  go  and  fight  the  Russians  again  !  "  said 
Terry  ;  and  the  speech,  uttered  in  a  tone 
so  natural  and  so  simple,  was  heard  with  a 
general  laugh. 

"  Come  over  to  this  table,  my  old  buck, 
and  we'll  drink  that  toast  in  a  bumper  !" 
cried  one  of  the  officers;  and  with  many  a 
bashful  expression  of  pleasure  Mr.  Dris- 
coll accepted  the  invitation. 

''Won't  your  fi'iend  join  us?"  asked 
another,  looking  towards  Classon. 

"  I  must,  however,  reluctantly,  decline, 
gentlemen,"  said  Paul,  blandly.  "  /  can- 
not indulge  like  my  respected  friend  here — 
/stand  in  need  of  rest  and  repose.' 

"  He  doesn't  look  a  very  delicate  subject, 
notwithstanding,''  said  a  subaltern,  as  Clas- 
son retired. 

"  There's  no  judging  from  appear- 
ances," observed  Driscoll.  "You'd  think 
me  a  strong  man,  but  I  am  as  weak  as  a 
child.  There's  nothing  left  of  me  since  I 
had  the  'faver,'  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
happened. "  

CHAPTER  XCIV. 

THE   CONTENT  OF   ST.    GEORGE, 

Day  broke  heavily  and  dull  through  the 
massively  barred  windows  of  the  Convent 
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of  St.  George,  and  dimly  discovered  a  vust 
crowd  jisseTiibled  in  tiie  gTe:it  luill  of  wait- 
ing :  oflBcers — sailors  and  s^oldiers — conic  to 
inquire  news  of  Avoundcd  comrades,  camp- 
followers,  suttlers,  surgeons,  araba-di-ivers, 
Tartiu-  guides,  hospital  nurses,  newspai)er 
corrcspoiulents,  Jcav  money  changers,  be- 
ing only  some  of  the  varieties  in  that  great 
and  motley  crowd. 

Two  immense  fireplaces  threw  a  ruddy 
glare  over  two  wide  semi-circles  of  human 
faces  before  them,  but  here  and  there 
throughout  the  liall  knots  and  groups  were 
gathered,  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  con- 
verse. Occasionally  one  speaker  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  listening  group,  but 
more  generally  there  was  a  sort  of  discus- 
sion in  whicii  parties  suggested  this  or 
that  explanation,  and  so  supplied  some 
piece  of  omitted  intelligence. 

It  is  to  this  dropping  and  broken  dis- 
course of  one  of  these  small  gatlierings 
that  I  would  now  draw  my  reader's  atten- 
tion. The  gro*ip  consisted  of  nigh  a  dozen 
persons,  of  whom  a  staff  officer  and  a 
naval  captain  were  the  principal  speakers. 

''My  own  opinion  is,"  said  the  former, 
''that  if  the  personal  episodes  of  this  war 
come  ever  to  be  written,  they  will  be  found 
infinitely  more  strange  and  interesting 
than  all  the  great  achievements  of  the 
campaign.  I  ask  you,  for  instance,  where 
is  there  anything  like  this  very  case  ?  A 
\vounded  soldier,  half  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  is  carried  to  the  rear  to  hear  that 
his  claim  to  a  peerage  lias  just  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  he  has  only  to  get  well 
again  to  enjoy  fifteen  tliousand  a  year." 

"Tlie  way  the  tidings  reach  Ijiui  is  yet 
stranger,"  broke  in  another. 

"  What  is  your  version  of  that  ?  " 

"It  is  the  correct  one^  I  promise  you," 
rejoined  he;  "I  had  it  from  the  Col- 
thorpe,  who  was  present.  When  the  Lon- 
don lawyer — I  don't  know  his  name — 
reached  Balaklava,  he  discovered,  to  his 
horror,  that  Conway  was  in  the  front ;  and 
when  the  fellow  summons  pluck  enough  to 
move  on  to  head-quarters,  he  learns  that 
Charley  has  just  gone  out  with  a  party  of 
eight,  openly  declaring  they  mean  to  do 
something  before  they  come  back.  Up  to 
this,  the  man  of  parcliment  has  studiously 
kept  his  secret ;  in  fact,  the  general  be- 
lief about  him  was  that  he  was  charged 
with  a  writ,  or  some  such  confounded 
thing,  against  the  poor  Smasher,  and,  of 
course,  the  impression  contributed  little  to 
secure  him  a  polite  reception.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  his  calm  and  prudential  reserve  is 
gone,  and  he  rushes  madly  in  to  the  gen- 
eral's tent,  where  the  general  is  at  break- 


fast with  all  the  staff  and  several  guests, 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  man  secure  of  his 
position,  he  flings  down  upon  the  table  a 
letter  to  the  general  commanding-in-chief 
from  a  minister  of  state,  saying,  'There, 
sir  !  may  I  reckon  upon  your  assistance  ?  ' 
It  was  some  time  before  the  general  could 
quite  persuade  himself  that  the  man  was 
in  his  senses,  he  talked  away  so  wildly  and 
incoherently,  repeatedly  saying,  'I  throw 
it  all  upon  you,  sir.  Kemcmber,  sir,  I 
take  none  of  the  responsibility — none  !' 

"  'I  wish  you  would  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  the  precise  service  you  expect  at  my 
hands,  sir,'  said  the  general^  somewhat 
haughtily. 

'•  '  To  have  this  document  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Ciiarles  Conway, 
sir,'  said  he  pompously,  laying  down  a 
heavily  sealed  package  ;  '  to  convey  to  him 
the  news  that  his  claim  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  family  has  been  declared 
pei'fect ;  that  before  he  can  reach  England 
he  will  be  Lord  Viscount  Lackington  and 
Conway.' 

"  'Bad  news  from  the  front,  sir,'  said  an 
aide-de-camp,  breaking"  in.  'After  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  a  small  redoubt  near  the 
Cemetery,  two  squadrons  of  the  — th  have 
been  surprised,  and  nearly  all  cut  up. 
Conway,  they  say,  killed.' 

"'No,  not  killed,'  broke  in  another; 
'badly  wounded,  and  left  behind.' 

"There  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  very 
little  thought  bestowed  on  the  lawyer  after 
this.  Indeed,  the  party  was  scattered  al- 
most immediately,  and  Colthorpe  was  just 
going  out,  when  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
ladies  said  to  him,  '  Will  you  do  me  a  great 
favor.  Major  Colthor])e — a  very  great 
favor  ?  It  is  to  let  me  have  my  saddle  put 
on  your  gray  charger  for  half  an  hour.' 
Colly  says,  if  she  hadn't  been  the  very 
prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  since  they 
left  England,  he'd  have  shirked  it,  but  he 
could  not ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
there  she  was,  cantering  away  through  the 
tents  and  heading  straight  for  the  front. 
It  was  not,  however,'  only  the  gray  Arab 
she  carried  off,  but  the  great  letter  of  the 
lawyer  was  gone  too;  and  so  now  every  one 
knew  at  once  she  was  away  to  the  front." 

"And  after  that— after  that?"  asked 
three  or  four  together,  as  the  narrator 
paused. 

"After  that,"  resumed  he.  "there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  told.  Colthorpe's  Arab  galloped 
back  with  a  ball  in  his  counter,  and  the 
saddle  torn  to  rags  with  shot.  The  girl 
has  not  been  heard  of." 

"lean  supply  this  portion  of  the  story," 
saidayoungfellow,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
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''  She  had  come  up  with  Conw.iy,  whom 
they  had  placed  on  a  horse,  and  were  lead- 
ing him  back  to  the  lines,  when  a  Eussian 
skirmisliing  party  swept  past  and  carried 
the  girl  off,  and  she  is  now  in  Sebastopol, 
under  the  care  of  the  Countess  Woron- 
zoff." 

*' And  Conway  ?" 

"  Conway's  here ;  and  though  he  has, 
between  shots  and  sabre-cuts,  eight  severe 
wounds,  they  say  that,  but  for  his  anxiety 
about  this  girl's  fate,  his  chances  of  recov- 
ery are  not  so  bad.  Here  comes  Dr.  Eaikes, 
however,  who  could  give  us  the  latest  tid- 
ings of  him." 

The  gentleman  thus  alluded  to  moved 
hastily  down  the  hall,  followed  by  a  num- 
erous train  of  assistants,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  orders  as  he  went.  He  continued  at 
the  same  time  to  open  and  run  his  eyes 
over  various  letters  which  an  assistant 
handed  to  him  one  by  one. 

"  I  will  not  be  tormented  with  these  re- 
quests, Parkes,"  said  ho,  peremptorily. 
"  You  are  to  refuse  all  applications  to  see 
patients  who  are  not  in  the  convalescent 
Avards.  These  interviews  have  invariably 
one  effect — they  double  our  labor  here." 

By  this  time  the  doctor  was  hemmed 
closely  in  by  a  dense  crowd,  eagerly  asking 
for  news  of  some  dear  friend  or  kinsman. 
A  brief  ''Badly,"  "Better,"  '' Sinking," 
"  Won't  do,"  were  in  general  the  extent  of 
his  replies,  but  in  no  case  did  he  ever  seem 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  name  or  circumstance 
of  the  individual  alluded  to. 

And  now  at  last  the  great  hall  began  to 
thin.  Wrapping  themselves  well  in  their 
warm  cloaks,  securing  the  hoods  tightly 
over  their  heads,  men  set  out  in  twos  and 
threes,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  arabas, 
some  for  the  camp,  some  for  Balaklava, 
and  some  for  the  far-away  quarter  at  the 
extreme  right,  near  the  Tchernaya.  A 
heavy  snow  was  falling,  and  a  cold  and 
cutting  wind  came  over  tlie  Black  Sea, 
and  howled  drearily  along  the  vaulted  cor- 
I'idors  of  the  old  Convent. 

Matter  enough  for  story  was  there  be- 
neath that  venerable  roof  !  It  was  the 
week  after  the  memorable  fight  of  Inker- 
mann,  and  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Bri- 
tain was  ebbing  in  those  dimly-lighted 
cells,  whose  echoes  gave  back  heart-sick 
sighs  for  home  from  lips  that  were  soon 
to  be  mute  for  ever.  There  are  unlucky 
days  in  the  calendar  of  medicine — days 
when  the  convalescent  makes  no  progress, 
and  the  sick  man  grows  worse — when  me- 
dicaments seem  mulcted  of  half  their  effi- 
cacy, and  disastrous  chances  abound.  Doc- 
tors rarely  reject  the  influence  of  this  sup- 
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erstition,  but  accept  it  with  calm  resigna- 
tion. 

Such,  at  least,  seemed  the  spirit  in 
which  two  army  surgeons  now  discussed 
the  events  of  the  day,  as  they  walked 
briskly  for  exercise  along  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Convent. 

"  We  shall  have  a  gloomy  report  to  send 
in  to-morrow,  Parkes,"  said  the  elder. 
"  Not  one  of  th.ese  late  operation  cases 
will  recover.  Hopeton  is  sinking  fast ; 
Malcomb's  wound  has  put  on  a  treacher- 
ous appearance  ;  that  compound  fracture 
shows  signs  of  gangrene  ;  and  there's  Con- 
way, we  all  thought  so  well  of  last  night, 
goiug  rapidly,  as  though  from  some  inter- 
nal hemorrhage." 

"Poor  fellow!  it's  rather  hard  to  die 
just  when  he  has  arrived  at  so  much  to 
live  for.  You  know  that  he  is  to  have  a 
peerage  ? " 

"  So  he  told  me  himself.  He  said  laugh- 
ingly to  me,  'Becknell,  my  boy,  be  care- 
ful, you  are  cutting  up  no  common  sort 
of  fellow  ;  it's  all  lordly  flesh  and  blood 
here  ! '  We  were  afraid  the  news  might 
over-excite  him,  but  he  took  it  as  easily 
as  possible,  and  only  said,  '  How  happy 
it  will  make  my  poor  mother  ; '  and,  after 
a  moment,  'if  I  only  get  back  to  tell  it 
to  her  ! '  " 

"A  civilian  below,"  said  a  hospital- 
sergeant,   "wishes  to  see  Mr.  Conway." 

"  Can't  be — say  so,"  was  the  curt  rej^ly, 
as  the  doctor  tore,  without  reading,  the 
piece  of  paper  on  which  a  name  was  Avrit- 
ten. 

"The  lawyer,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said 
the  other  ;  "  as  if  the  poor  fellow  could 
care  to  hear  of  title-deeds  and  rent-rolls 
now.  "He'd  rather  have  twenty  drops  of 
morphine  than  know  that  his  estate  cover- 
ed half  a  county." 

The  sergeant  waited  for  a  second  or  two 
to  see  if  the  doctor  should  reconsider  his 
reply,  and  then  respectfully  retired.  The 
stranger,  during  the  short  interval  of  ab- 
sence had  denuded  himself  of  great-coat 
and  snow-shoes,  and  was  briskly  chafing 
his  hands  before  the  fire. 

"Well,  sergeant,  may  I  see  him?" 
asked  he,  eagerly. 

"No.     The  doctors  won't  permit  it." 

"  You  didn't  tell  them  who  I  was,  then, 
that's  the  reason.  You  didn't  say  1  was 
the  confidential  agent  of  his  family, 
charged  with  a  .most  important  communi- 
cation ?  " 

"If  I  didn't'  it  was,  perhaps,  because  I 
didn't  know  it,"  said  the  man,  laughing. 

"  Well,  then,  go  back  at  once  and  say 
that  I've  come  out  special — that  I  must  se^? 
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liim — that  the  ten  minutes  I'll  stay  will 
save  years  and  years  of  law  and  chancery 
— and  that" — here  he  dropped  his  voice — 
"  there's  a  hundred  pounds  here  for  the 
same  minutes." 

"You'd  better  kee]i  that  secret  to  your- 
self, my  p-()<)(l  friend,"  interposed  the  ser- 
geant, stiffly. 

'MVoll,  so  I  will,  if  you  recommend  it/' 
said  the  other,  submissively  ;  ^'  but,  surely, 
a  ten-})ound  note  would  do  you  no  harm 
yourself,  sergeant." 

An  insolent  laugh  was  the  only  answer 
the  other  vouchsafed,  as  he  lighed  his 
cigar  and  sat  down  before  the  fire. 

"  They  won't  let  me  see  him  for  the  mis- 
chief it  might  do  him,"  resumed  the  other, 
*'and  little  they  know  that  what  1  have  to 
tell  him  might  be  the  saving  of  his  life." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"Just  that  I've  news  for  him  here  that 
would  make  a  man  a'most  get  out  of  his 
coffin — news  that  would  do  more  to  cure 
him  than  all  the  doctors  in  Elirope. 
'J'here's  papers  in  that  bag  there  that  only 
wants  his  name  to  them  to  be  worth  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  pounds,  and  if  he' 
dies  without  signing  them  there's  nothing 
but  ruin  to  come  of  it ;  and  when  I  said  a 
ten-pound  note  awhile  ago  to  yon,  it  was  a 
hundred  gold  sovereigns  I  meant,  counted 
into  the  hollow  of  your  fist,  just  as  you  sat 
there.     See  now,  show  me  your  hand." 

As  if  in  a  sort  of  jocular  pantomime,  the 
man  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  other, 
taking  a  strong  leather  purse  from  his 
pocket,  proceeded  to  untie  the  string,  fas- 
tened with  many  a  cunning  device.  At 
length  it  was  opened,  and,  emptying  out  a 
quantity  of  its  contents  into  one  hand,  he 
began  to  deposit  the  pieces,  one  by  one,  in 
the  other's  palm.  "One,  two,  three, 
four,"  went  he  on,  leisurely,  till  the  last 
sovereign  dropped  from  his  fingers  with 
the  words  "one  hundred  !" 

Seci'et  and  safe  as  the  bargain  seemed,  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  peering  through  the  half 
snowed-up  Avindow  had  watched  the  whole 
negotiation,  following  the  sergeant's  fin- 
gers as  they  closed  upon  the  gold  and  de- 
posited it  within  his  pocket. 

"Wait  here,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be 
done  by-and-by,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  he 
moved  away. 

Scarcely  was  the  stranger  left  alone  than 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered,  shak- 
ing the  snow  from  his  heavy  boots  and  his 
long  capote. 

"So,  my  woi'thy  friend,"  cried  he,  in  a 
rich,  soft  voice,  "  you  stole  a  march  on  me 
— moved  off  without  beat  of  drum,  and 
took  up  a  position  before  I  was  stirring  !" 


'•'Ah,  my  reverend  friend,  you  here!" 
said  the  other,  in  evident  confusion.  "I 
never  so  mucli  as  suspected  you  were  com- 
ing in  this  direction." 

Paul  Classen  and  Terry  DriscoU  stared 
long  and  significantly  at  each  other.  Of 
all  those  silences,  which  arc  more  eloquent 
than  words,  none  can  equal  that  interval 
in  which  two  consummate  knaves  exchange 
glances  of  recognition,  so  complete  an  ap- 
preciation is  there  of  each  other's  gifts, 
such  an  honest,  unaffected,  frank  inter- 
change of  admiration. 

"You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Driscoll,  you 
are  ! "  said  Paul,  admiringly. 

' '  No,  no.  The  Lord  help  me,  I'm  a  poor 
crayture,"  said  Terry  shaking  his  head  des- 
pondingly. 

"Don't  believe  it,  man— don't  believe 
it,"  said  Paul,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  "you  have  great  natural  gifts.  Your 
face  alone  is  worth  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
you  have  a  shuffling,  shambling  way  of 
coming  into  a  room  that's  better  than  an 
account  at  Coutts's.  Joe  Norris  used  to 
say  that  a  slight  palsy  he  had  in  one  hand 
was  worth  twelve  hundred  a  year  to  liim 
at  billiards  alone." 

"  What  a  droll  man  you  are,  Mr.  Clas- 
sen," said  Terry,  wiping  his  eyes  as  he 
laughed.  And  again  they  looked  at  each 
other  long  and  curiously. 

"Driscoll,"  said  Paul,  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  ''  on  which  side  do  you  hold 
your  brief? 

"My  brief!  God  knows  it's  little  I 
know  about  briefs  and  parchments,"  sighed 
Terry,  heavily. 

"  Come,  come,  man,  what's  the  use  of 
fencing.  I  see  your  hand;  I  know  every 
trump  in  it." 

Driscoll  shook  his  head,  and  muttered 
something  about  the  "  faver  that  destroyed 
him  entirely." 

"Ah  !"  sighed  Classen",  "I  cannot  well 
picture  to  my  mind  what  you  might  have 
been  anterior  to  that  calamity,  but  what 
I'emains  is  still  remarkable — very  remarka- 
ble. And  now  I  ask  again,  on  which  side 
are  you  engaged  ? 

''Dear    me 
Terry;    "its    a    terrible   world    we    live 
in!" 

"Truly  and  well  observed,  Driscoll. 
I_jife  is  nothing  but  a  long  and  harrassing 
journey,  with  accidents  at  every  stage,  and 
mischances  at  every  halt;  meanwhile,  for 
whom  do  you  act  ?  " 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery 
was  slightly  and  noiselessly  opened  at  this 
instant,  and  a  signal  with  a  hand  caught 
Driscoll's  attention.     Kapid  and  stealthy 
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as  was  tlie  motion,  Classon  turned  hastily 
round  and  detected  it. 

"  Sit  still,  Driscoll,'-'  said  he,  smiling, 
"  and  let  us  talk  this  matter  over  like  men 
of  sense  and  business.  It's  clear  enough, 
my  worthy  friend,  that  neither  you  nor  I 
are  rich  men." 

Driscoll  sighed  an  assent. 

'•'  That,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  poor, 
struggling,  hard-toiling  fellows,  mortgag- 
ing the  good  talents  fortune  has  blessed  us 
with  to  men  who  have  been  born  to  infe- 
rior gifts  but  better  opportunities." 

Another  sigh  from  Terry. 

"  You  and  I,  as  I  have  observed,  have 
been  deputed  out  here  to  play  a  certain 
game.  Let  us  be,  therefore,  not  opponents, 
but  partners.  One  side  only  can  win,  let 
us  both  be  at  that  side." 

Again  Terry  sighed,  but  more  faintly 
than  before. 

"Besides,"  said  Classon,  rising,  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  fii'e,  while  he  stuck 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "I'm  an  excel- 
lent colleague,  and,  unless  the  world 
wrongs  me,  a  most  inveterate  enemy." 

"Will  he  live,  do  you  think?"  said 
Teriy,  with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb  to  in- 
dicate him  of  whom  he  spoke. 

"  No  ;  impossible,"  said  Classon,  confi- 
dently ;  "he  stands  in  the  report  fatally 
wounded,  and  I  have  it  confidentially  that 
there's  not  a  chance  for  him." 

"  And  his  claim  dies  with  him  ?  " 

"That's  by  no  means  so  sure;  at  least, 
we'd  be  all  the  safer  if  we  had  his  papers. 
Master  Driscoll." 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Driscoll,  knowingly. 

"Now,  which  of  us  is  to  do  Ihe  job, 
Driscoll  ?  that's  the  question.     I  have  my 
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claim  to  see  him,  as  phaplain  to 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  name  of  what  branch 
of  the  service — we'll  say  the  '  Irregular 
Contingent'  Legion.  What  are  you,  my 
respected  friend  ?  " 

"A  connection  of  the  family,  on  the 
mother's  side,"  said  Terry,  with  a  leer. 

"  A  connection  of  the  family  !  "  laughed 
out  Classon.     "  Nothing  better." 

"  But,  after  all,"  sighed  Terry,  despond- 
ingly,  "  there's  another  fellow  before  us 
both — that  chap  that  brought  out  the  news 
to  the  camp,  Mr.  Reggis,  from  the  house  of 
Swindal  and  Eeggis."" 

"He's  cared  for  already,"  said  Classon, 
with  a  ffrin. 


mean 


The  Lord  protect  us  !    what  do  you 
1  ?"  exclaimed  Driscoll,  in  terror. 


"  He  wanted  to  find  his  way  out  here 
last  •night,  so  I  bribed  two  Chasseurs  d'Af- 
rique  to  guide  him.  They  took  him  off 
outside  the  French  advance,  and  dropped 


him  within  five  hundred  yards  of  a  Cossack 
picket,  so  that  the  worthy  ])nictitioner  is 
now  snug  in  Sebastopol.  In  fact,  Driscoll, 
my  boy,  I'm — as  I  said  before — an  ugly  an- 
tagonist 1 " 

Terry  laughed  an  assent,  but  there  was 
little  enjoyment  in  his  mirth. 

''The girl — one  of  those  hospital  ladies," 
continued  Classon — "a  certain  Miss  Kel- 
lett,  is  also  a  prisoner." 

"  Miss  Kellett!"  cried  Driscoll,  in  amaze- 
ment and  terror  together.  "I  know  her 
well,  and  if  she's  here  she'll  outwit  us  both." 
"  She's  in  safe  hands  tliis  time,  let  her  be 
as  cunning  as  she  will.  In  fact,  my  dear 
Driscoll,  the  game  is  our  own  if  we  be  but 
true  to  each  other." 

"I'm  more  afraid  of  that  girl  than  them 
all,"  muttered  Driscoll. 

"  Look  over  those  hills  yonder,  Driscoll, 
and  say  if  that  prison-house  be  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  her.  Mr.  Eeggis  and  her- 
self are  likely  to  see  Moscow  before  they 
visit  Cheapside.  Remember,  however,  if 
the  field  be  our  own,  it  is  only  for  a  very 
brief  space  of  time.  Conway  is  dying. 
What  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  Driscoll, 
tell  me  frankly  what  is  it  worth  to  you  ?  " 
Terry  sneezed  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
sneezed  again — all  little  artifices  to  gain 
time  and  consider  how  he  should  act. 

"My  instructions  are  these,"  said  Clas- 
son, boldly:  "to  get  Conway  to  sign  a 
bond  abdicating  all  claim  to  certain  rights 
in  lieu  of  a  good  round  sum  in  hand ;  or, 

if  he  refuse " 

"AVhich  he  certainly  would  refuse,'' 
broke  in  Driscoll. 

*'Well,  then,  to  possess  myself  of  his 
papers,  deeds,  letters,  whatever  they  were 
— make  away  with  them,  or  with  any  one 
holding  them.  Ay,  Driscoll,  it  is  sharp 
practice,  my  boy,  but  we're  just  now  in  a 
land  where  sudden  death  dispenses  with 
a  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  keenest  in- 
quirer would  be  puzzled  whether  the  fatal 
bullet  came  from  a  Russian  rifle  or  a  Croat 
carbine.  Lend  me  a  helping  hand  here, 
and  I'll  plege  myself  that  you  are  well  paid 
for  it.  Try  and  dodge  me,  and  I'll  back 
myself  to  beat  you  at  your  own  game." 

"Here's  an  order  for  one  of  you  gentle- 
men," said  an  hospital  orderly,  "coming 
up  to  see  Lieutenant  Conway." 

"Is  it  for  me,"  said  Driscoll,  eagerly; 
"I'm  a  relation  of  his." 

"And  I  am  his  family  chaplain,"  said 
Classon,  rising  ;  "  we'll  go  together."  And 
before  Driscoll  could  interpose  a  word, 
Paul  slipped  his  arm  within  the  other's 
and  led  him  away. 
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CHAPTER   XCV. 

SHOWING    "HOW   WOUNDS   ARE   HEALED." 

On  a  low  little  bed  in  a  small  chamber, 
once  a  cell  of  tlie  Convent,  Charles  Conway 
lay,  pale,  bloodless,  and  breathing  heavily. 
The  surgeon's  report  of  that  morning  call- 
ed him  "mortally  wounded,''  and  several 
of  his  comrades  had  already  come  to  bid 
iiim  farewell.  To  alleviate,  in  some  meas- 
ure, his  sufferings,  he  was  i)ro})})ed  up  with 
pillows  and  cushions  to  a  half-sitting  ])os- 
ture,  and  so  placed,  that  his  gaze  could 
rest  upon  the  open  sea,  which  lay  calm  and 
waveless  beneath  his  window  ;  but  even  on 
this  his  eyes  wandered  vaguely,  as  though 
already  all  fixity  of  thought  was  fled,  and 
that  the  world  and  its  scenes  had  ceased  to 
move  or  interest  him.  He  was  in  that 
state  of  exhaustion  which  follows  great  loss 
of  blood,  and  in  which  the  brain  wanders 
dreamily  and  incoherently,  though  ready 
at  any  sudden  question  to  arouse  itself  to 
an  effort  of  right  reason. 

A  faint,  sad  smile,  a  little  nod,  a  gesture 
of  the  hand,  were  tokens  that  one  by  one  his 
comrades  recorded  of  their  last  interview 
with  him  ;  and  now  all  were  gone,  and  he 
was  alone.  A  low  murmur  of  voices  at  his 
door  bespoke  several  persons  in  earnest 
conversation,  but  the  sounds  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  sick  man. 

''He  spoke  of  making  a  will,  then,"  said 
Classon,  in  a  whisper. 

'•'Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant.  ''He 
asked  several  times  if  there  Avas  not  some 
one  who  could  take  down  his  Avishes  in 
writing,  and  let  him  sign  it  before  wit- 
nesses." 

"That  will  do  admirably,"  said  Paul, 
pushing  his  way  into  the  room,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Terry  Driscoll.  "Ah,  Driscoll," 
said  Paul  unctuously,  "  if  we  were  moral- 
ists instead  of  poor,  frail  time-serving  crea- 
tures as  we  are,  what  a  lesson  might  Ave  not 
read  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  felloAV  that 
lies  there ! " 

"  Ay,  indeed  ! "  sighed  out  Terry,  as- 
sent ingly. 

"  What  an  empty  sound  '  my  lord  '  is, 
when  a  man  comes  to  that,"  said  Paul,  in 
the  same  solemn  tone,  giving,  however,  to 
the  words  "my  lord"  a  startling  distinct- 
ness that  immediately  struck  uj^on  the  sick 
man's  ear.  Conway  quickly  looked  up 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker. 

"  Is  it  all  true,  then — am  I  not  dream- 
ing ?"  asked  the  wounded  soldier,  eagerly. 

"Every  word  of  it  true,  my  lord,"  said 
Classon,  sitting  down  beside  the  bed. 

"And  I  was  the  first,  my  lord,  to  bring 


out  the  news,"  interposed  Terry.  "'Twas 
myself  found  the  papers  in  an  old  farm- 
house, and  showed  them  to  Daveniiort 
Dunn." 

"Hush,  don't  you  see  that  you  only 
confuse  him?"  whispered  Classon,  cau- 
tiously. 

"Dunn,  Dunn,"  muttered  Conway,  try- 
ing to  recollect.  "Yes,  avc  met  at  poor 
Kellett's  funeral — poor  Kellett !  the  last  of 
the  Albucras  ! " 

"A  gallant  soldier,  I  have  heard," 
chimed  in  Classon,  merely  to  lead  him  on. 

"Not  a  Avhit  more  so  than  his  son  Jack. 
Where  is  he — Avhere  is  Jack  ?  " 

None  could  ansAver  him,  and  there  Avas 
a  silence  of  some  minutes. 

"Jack  Kellett  would  never  have  de- 
serted me  in  this  way  if  he  were  alive  and 
Avell,"  muttered  CouAvay,  painfully.  "Can 
no  one  give  me  any  tidings  of  him  ?  " 

Another  silence  ensued. 

"And  I  intended  he  should  have  been 
my  heir,"  said  Conway,  dreamily.  "  Hoav 
strangely  it  sounds,  to  be  sure,  the  notion 
of  inheriting  anything  from  Charley  Con- 
way. How  little  chance  there  was  a 
month  or  two  back  that  my  best  legacy 
might  not  have  been  a  shabrack  or  a  pair 
of  pistols  ;  and  now  I  am  the  Lord  Vis- 
count— what  is  it  ? — Viscount " 

"A  wild  gust  of  wind — one  of  those 
swooping  blasts  for  which  the  Euxine  is 
famous — now  struck  the  strong  old  walls, 
and  made  the  massive  casements  rattle. 
The  sick  man  started  at  the  noise,  which 
recalled  at  once  the  crash  of  the  battle- 
field, and  he  cried  out  vigorously,  "  Move 
up,  men — move  up  ;  keep  together,  and 
charge.  Charge  ! "  and  with  bent-down 
head  and  compressed  lips  he  seemed  like 
one  prepared  to  meet  a  murderous  on- 
slaught. A  sudden  faintness  succeeded  to 
this  excitement,  and  he  lay  back,  weak  and 
exhausted.  As  he  fell  back,  a  letter 
dropped  from  his  hand  to  the  ground. 
Classon  speedily  caught  it  up  and  opened 
it.  He  had,  however,  but  time  to  read  the 
opening  line,  which  ran -thus  :  "  My  dear- 
est Charley,  our  cause  is  all  but  won " 

"From  his  mother,"  interj^osed  Dris- 
coll, leaning  over  his  shoulder. 

"Ay,  my  mother,  murmured  Conway, 
Avhose  ear,  preternaturally  acute  from 
fever,  caught  the  Avord  ;  "she  Avill  see  that 
my  Avishes  are  carried  out,  and  that  all  I 
leave  behind  me  goes  to  poor  Jack." 

"  We'll  take  care  of  that,  sir,"  said 
Classon,  blandly  ;  "  only  let  us  know  what 
it  is  you  desire.  We  have  no  other  ob|ect 
here  than  to  learn  your  wishes." 

With  all  the  alacrity  of  one  accustomed 
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to  such  emergencies,  Pi\\\\  drew  a  small 
portfolio  from  his  pocket  provided  with  all 
materials  for  writing,  and  arrayed  them 
neatly  before  him  ;  but  already  the  sick 
man  had  dropped  off  into  a  sleep,  and  was 
breathing  heavily. 

"  Tliat  box  must  contain  all  the  papers," 
said  Classon,  rising  stealtliily  and  crossing 
the  room ;  "  and  see,  the  key  is  in  the 
lock  !"  In  a  moment  they  were  both  on 
the  spot  busily  ransacking  the  contents. 
One  glance  showed  their  suspicions  to  be 
correct  :  there  were  heaps  of  legal  docu- 
ments, copies  of  deeds,  extracts  of  regis- 
tries, with  innumerable  letters  of  explana- 
tion. They  had  no  time  for  more  tlian 
the  most  hurried  look  at  these  ;  in  fact, 
they  turned  in  terror  at  every  movement, 
to  see  if  the  sick  man  had  recovered  from 
his  swoon. 

'•'  This  is  all ;  better  than  ever  I  looked 
for,"  said  Classon.  "^  Fill  your  pockets 
with  them  ;  we  must  divide  the  spoils  be- 
tween us,  and  be  off  before  he  rallies." 

Driscoll  obeyed  with  readiness.  His 
eager  eye  scrutinized  hastily  so  much  as  he 
could  catch  of  the  import  of  each  docu- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  venture,  by  any 
attempt  at  selection,  to  excite  Classen's 
suspicions. 

"  If  we  cannot  make  our  own  terms 
after  this  night's  work,  Driscoll,  my  name 
is  not  Paul  Classon.  The  poor  fellow 
here  will  soon  be  past  tale-telling,  even  if 
he  were  able  to  see  us.  There  you  have 
dropped  a  large  parchment." 

"  I'll  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  cloak," 
said  the  other,  in  a  whisper  ;  while  he 
added,  still  more  stealthily :  ''  wouldn't 
you  swear  that  he  was  looking  at  us  this 
minute  ?  " 

Classon  started.  The  sick  man's  eyes 
were  oj)en,  and  their  gaze  directed  toward 
them,  while  his  lips,  slightly  parted, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  powerless  attempt  to 
speak. 

"ISTo,"  said  Classon,  in  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble whisper  :  ''that  is' death." 

"  I  declare  I  think  he  sees  us, "  muttered 
Driscoll. 

"  And  if  he  does,  man,  what  signifies 
it  ?  He's  going  where  the  knowledge  will 
little  benefit  him.  Have  you  everything 
Safe  and  sure,  now  ?  There,  button  your 
coat  well  up  ;  we  must  start  at  once." 

**  May  I  n-ever  !  if  I  can  take  my  eyes  off 
him,"  said  Driscoll,  trembling. 

"You  had  better  take  yourself  off, 
bodily,  my  worthy  friend  ;  there's  no  say- 
ing Avho  might  chance  to  come  in  upon  us 
here.  Is  not  that  a  signet  ring  on  his 
finger  ?     It  would  only  be  a  proper  atten- 


tion to  carry  it  to  his  mother,  Driscoll." 
There  was  a  half  sarcasm  about  the  tone  of 
this  speech  that  made  it  sound  strangely 
ambiguous,  as,  stooping  down,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  the  ring. 

"  Leave  it  there — leave  it  there  !  it  will 
bring  bad  luck  upon  us,"  murmured  Dris- 
coll, in  terror. 

"  There  is  no  such  bad  luck  as  not  to 
profit  by  an  opportunity,"  whispered  Clas- 
son, as  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  withdraw 
the  ring.  A  sharp,  half-suppressed  cry 
suddenly  escaped  him,  and  Driscoll  ex- 
claimed, 

''  What  is  it  ?    What's  the  matter?  " 
"  "  Look,  and  see  if  he  hasn't  got  hold  of 
me,  and  tightly,  too." 

The  affected  jocularity  of  his  tone  ac- 
corded but  ill  with  the  expression  of  pain 
and  fright  so  written  upon  his  features, 
for  the  dying  man  had  grasped  him  by  the 
wrist,  and  held  him  with  a  grip  of  iron. 

''That's  what  they  call  a  dead  man's 
grip,  I  suppose,"  said  Classon,  in  assumed 
mockery.  ''Just  try  if  you  cannot  un- 
clasp his  fingers." 

"  I  wouldn't  touch  him  if  you  offered 
me  a  thousand  guineas  for  it,"  said  Dris- 
coll, shuddering. 

*•  Nonsense,  man.  We  cannot  stand 
fooling  here,  and  I  shall  only  hurt  him  if 
I  try  it  with  one  hand.  Come,  open  his 
fingers  gently.  Be  quick.  .  I  hear  voices 
without,  and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  in 
the  court  below.  Where  are  you  going  ? 
You're  not  about  to  leave  me  here?  " 

"  May  I  never  !  if  I  know  what  to  do," 
muttered  Driscoll,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 
"  And  didn't  I  .tell  you  from  -the  first  it 
would  bring  bad  luck  upon  us  ?  " 

"I'he  worst  of  all  luck  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  fool  and  a  coward,"  said 
Classon,  savagely.  "  Open  these  fingers 
at  once,  or  give  me  a  knife  and  I'll  do  it 
myself." 

"  The  Lord  forgive  you,  but  you're  a 
terrible  man,"  cried  Driscoll,  moving 
stealthily  toward  the  door. 

"So  you  are  going?"  muttered  Paul, 
with  a  voice  of  intense  passion."  *'You 
would  leave  me  here  to  take  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  might  be  ?  " 

Driscoll  made  no  reply,  but  stepped 
hastily  out  of  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door. 

For  a  moment,  Classon  stood  still  and 
motionless  ;  then,  bending  down  his  head, 
he  tried  to  listen  to  what  was  passing  out« 
side,  for  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  in  the 
corridor,  and  Driscoli's  one  of  them. 
"The  scoundrel  is  betraying  me  I"  mut- 
tered Paul  to  himself.     "At  all  events. 
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tlieso  must  not  be  found  \\\iO\\  me."  And 
with  tliis,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  one  disen-- 
gaged  hand,  he  proceeded  to  strew  the 
floor  of  the  room  with  the  various  papers 
he  had  abstracted  from  the  box.  Again, 
too,  he  listened ;  but  now  all  was  still 
without.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Had 
DriscoU  got  clear  away,  without  even  al- 
luding to  him  ?  And  now  he  turned  his 
gaze  upon  the  sick  man,  who  lay  there 
calm  and  motionless  as  before.  ''This 
will  end  badly  if  I  cannot  make  my  es- 
cape," muttered  he  to  bimself ;  and  he 
once  more  strove  Avith  all  his  might  to  un- 
clasp the  knotted  fingers,  but  such  was  the 
rigid  tenacity  of  their  grasp,  they  felt  as 
though  they  must  sooner  be  broken  than 
yield.  "Open  your  hand,  sir.  Let  me 
free,"  whispered  he  in  CouAvay's  ear. 
"That  fellow  has  robbed  you,  and  I  must 
follow  him.  There,  my  poor  man,  unclasp 
your  fingers,"  said  he,  caressingly,  "  or  it 
will  be  too  late  ! " 

Was  it  a  delusion,  that  he  thought  a 
faint  flickering  of  a  smile  passed  over  that 
death-like  countenance  ?  And  now,  in 
whispered  entreaty,  Classen  begged  and 
implored  the  other  to  set  him  free. 

"There  is  nothing  for  it,  then,  but 
this,"  said  Paul,  with  a  muttered  curse, 
"and  your  own  fault  is  it  that  I  am  driven 
to  it ! "  And,  so  saying,  he  drew  a  power- 
ful clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  and  tried 
to  open  it  with  his  teeth  ;  but  the  resist- 
ance of  tlie  sjiring  still  defied  all  his  efforts 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
struggle  that  he  succeeded.  "He's  insen- 
sible ;  he'll  never  feel  it,"  muttered  Paul 
below  his  breath  ;  "and  eveji  if  he  should, 
self-preservation  is  the  first  of  all  cares." 
And  with  this  he  grasped  the  knife  vigor- 
ously in  his  strong  hand,  and  gazed  at  the 
sick  man,  who  seemed  to  return  his  stare 
as  fixedly.  There  was  in  Conway's  look 
even  a  something, of  bold  defiance,  that 
seemed  to  say.  "I  dare  and  defy  you  !" 
so  at  least  did  Classen  read  it,  and"  quailed 
before  its  haughty  meaning.  "  Wliat 
wretched  cowardice  is  over  me,  and  at  a 
time  when  minutes  are  Avorth  days,"  mut- 
tered Classen.  "Here  goes!"  But  now 
a  confused  noise  of  many  voices,  and  the 
steps  of  advancing  feet,  v^ere  heard  in  the 
corridor,  and  Classon  sank  down  beside 
the  bed,  a  cold  sweat  covering  his  forehead 
and  face,  while  he  trembled  in  CA'cry  limb. 

The  room  Avas  speedily  filled  with  staff 
officers  and  surgeons,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
Avas  a  civilian,  travel-stained  and  tired- 
looking,  who  pressed  eagerly  forward,  say- 
ing, as  he  beheld  Classon,  "  Who  is  this 
man — what  is  he  doing  here  ?" 


"An  humble  missionary — a  weak  ves- 
sel," said  J'uul,  Avhiningly.  "In  a  parox- 
ysm of  his  pain  he  caught  me  thus,  and 
has  held  me  ever  since.  There — at  last  I 
am  free  !  "  And  as  he  said  these  words 
the  sick  man's  fingers  unclasped  and  liber- 
ated him. 

"There  has  been  foul  play  here,"  said 
Mr.  Reggis,  the  stranger  in  civilian  dress. 
"  See  !  that  box  has  been  rifled  ;  the  floor 
is  covered  with  papers.  This  man  must 
be  detained." 

"In  bonds  or  in  a  dungeon.it  matters 
not,"  said  Paul,  holding  up  liis  hands  as  if 
about  to  open  a  lengthy  discourse,  but  he 
Avas  hurried  away  ere  he  could  continue. 

"  He  is  certainly  no  Avorse,"  said  one  of 
the  surgeons,  as  he  felt  Conway's  pulse 
and  examined  the  action  of  his  heart,  "but 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  he  will  reco- 
ver ! " 

"If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,"  said 
Eeggis,  "  our  friend  the  missionary  is  the 
man  through  whose  kind  offices  I  was  be- 
trayed within  the  Russian  lines  ;  but  I'll 
look  to  this  later.  As  it  Avas,  I  have  had 
little  to  complain  of  my  treatment  in  Se- 
bastopol  and  my  detention  Avas  of  the 
shortest." 

"  And  Miss  Kellett— is  she  free  also  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

"Yes;  Ave  came  back  together.  She  is 
up  at  headquarters,  giving  Lord  Raglan  an 
account  of  her  capture." 

"What  is  it,  Conway?"  asked  one  of 
the  surgeons,  suddenly  startled  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  anxiety  in  his  face.  "Are 
yoxx  in  pain  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  You  are  thii'sty,  perhaps.  Will  you 
have  something  to  drink  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  Avith  the  faintest  possible 
utterance. 

"What  is  it,  then,  my  poor  fellow?" 
said  he  affectionateh". 

"  So  it  Avas  not  a  dream!"  gasped  out 
Conway. 

"What  Avas  it  you  fancied  to  be  a 
dream  ?" 

"  All — everything  but  this  !  "  And  he 
pointed  to  a  deep  Avound  from  a  sabre-cut 
in  his  shoulder. 

"Ay,  and  that,  too,  Avill  be  as  a  dream 
some  years  hence  !  "  said  the  other,  cheer- 
ingly. 

It  was  evident  now  that  theexcitemcht 
of  talking  and  seeing  so  many  persons 
about  him  was  injurious,  and  the  surgeons 
silently  motioned  to  the  bystanders  to  re- 
tire. 

"  May  I  remain  Avith  him?"  asked  the 
lawyer.     "  If  he  could  give  his  consent  to 
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certain  measures,  sign  one  or  two  papers, 
years  of  liti.^-ation  might  be  saved." 

Conway  had,  meanwhile,  beckoned  to 
the  surgeon  to  approach  liiin;  and  then, 
as  the  other  leaned  over  the  bed,  he  whis- 
pered, 

"  Was  it  true  vvliat  I  have  just  heard — 
was  she  really  here?  " 

*'  Miss  Keilett,  do  you  mean  ?  Yes  ;  she 
carried  up  the  news  to  you  herself.  It  was 
she  that  tied  the  handkerchief  on  your 
wounded  artery,  too,  and  saved  your  life." 

"Here — in  the  Crimea?  It  cannot — 
cannot  be  !  "  sighed  Conway. 

"  She  is  not  the  only  noble-hearted  wo- 
man who  has  left  home  and  friends  to 
brave  perils  and  face  hardships,  though  I 
own  she  stands  alone  for  heroism  and  dar- 
ing. " 

"So,  then,  it  was  not  a  delusion — I  did 
actually  see  her  in  the  trenches  ? "  said 
Conway,  eagerly. 

"  She  was  in  the  advanced  parallel  the 
night  the  Russians  surprised  the  fifth.  She 
was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm  of  the  at- 
tack." 

"  Only  think,  doctor,  of  what  happened 
to  me  that  night!  I  was  sent  up  at  speed 
to  say  that  reinforcements  were  coming  up. 
Two  companies  of  the  Royals  were  already 
in  march.  My  horse  had  twice  fallen  with 
me,  and,  being  one-armed,  I  was  a  good 
deal  shaken,  and  so  faint  when  I  arrived 
that  I  could  scarcely  deliver  my  message. 
It  was  just  then  a  woman — I  could  only 
perceive  in  the  darkness  that  she  seemed 
young — gave  me  her  brandy-flask  ;  after 
"drinking,  I  turned  to  give  it  back  to  her, 
but  she  was  gone.  There  was  no  time  to 
search  for  her  at  such  a  moment,  and  I 
was  about  to  ride  away,  when  'a  carcasse,' 
exploding  on  one  of  the  redoubts,  lit  up  the 
whole  scene  for  a  considerable  space  around, 
and  whom  should  I  see  but  Jack  Kellett's 
sister,  cheering  the  men  and  encouraging 
them  to  hold  their  ground.  I  could  have 
sworn  to  her  features,  as  I  could  now  to 
yours  ;  but  that  she  could  really  be  there 
seemed  so  utterly  impossible,  that  I  fancied 
it  was  a  delusion.  Na}',''*  added  he  after  a 
pause,  "let  me  tell  the  whole  truth.  I 
thought  it  was  a  warning  !  Ay,  doctor, 
the  weight  is  off  my  heart  now  that  I 
have  confessed  this  weakness."  .  As  Con- 
way spoke,  he  seemed,  indeed,  as  though 
he  had  relieved  himself  of  some  mighty 
care,  for  already  his  eye  had  regained  its 
luster,  and  his  bold  features  recovered  their 
wonted  expression.  "  Now,"  cried  he, 
with  a  renovated  vigor,  "I  have  done  with 
false  terrors  about  second  sight,  and  the 
rest  of  it.     I  am  myself  again." 


"You  can  listen  to  my  tidings,  then,'* 
said  Reggis,  seating  himself  at  the  bedside, 
and  at  once  beginning  a  narrative,  to 
which  I  am  obliged  to  own  Conway  did 
not  always  pay  a  becoming  attention,  his 
thoughts  still  reverting  to  very  differ- 
ent scenes  and  incidents  from  those  which 
the  lawyer  recounted.  Indeed,  more  than 
once  was  tlie  narrator's  patience  sorely 
tried  and  tested.  "  I  am  doing  my  very 
best  to  be  brief,  sir.  I  am  limiting  myself 
strictly  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  case,"  said 
he,  in  something  of  pique.  "  It  yniglit  in- 
terest you — it  miyJit  to  interest  you  !  " 

"If  the  doctor  yonder  will  promise  me 
health  and  years  to  enjoy  all  this  same 
good  fortune,  so  it  will  interest  me,"  cried 
Conway.  "  What  does  the  income  amount 
to  ?  " 

"  If  we  only  recover  the  English  estates, 
it  will  be  something  under  twelve  tliousand 
a  year.  If  we  succeed  with  the  Irish,  it 
will  be  about  three  more." 

"  And  how  far  are  we  on  the  road  to  tliis 
success  ?" 

"  One  verdict  is  already  won.  The  first 
action  for  ejectment  on  title  has  been 
brought,  and  we  are  the  victors.  Upon 
this,  all  your  counsel  are  agreed,'  your 
claim  to  the  viscounty  rests." 

"I  can  scarcely  credit — scarcely  picture 
it  to  myself,"  said  Conway,  half  aloud. 
'•'  My  mind  is  confused  by  the  thought  of 
all  the  things  I  wish  to  do,  if  this  be  true. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  purchase  Jack  Kel- 
lett's commission." 

"If  you  mean  Miss  Kellett's  brother,  he 
is  already  gazetted  an  ensign,  and  on  his 
way  to  join  his  regiment  in  India." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  this  ?" 

"  She  told  me  so  herself.'' 

"  She  !  When  and  where  have  you  seen 
her?" 

"  Here,  at  headquarters  ;  in  Sebastopol, 
where  we  were  prisoners  together  ;  at  the 
camp  yesterday,  where  we  parted." 

"My  poor  liead  cannot  bear  this,"  said 
Conway,  painfully  ;  "  I  am  struggling  be- 
tween the  delight  of  all  these  good  tid- 
ings and  a  terrible  dread  that  I  am  to 
awake  and  find  them  but  a  dream.  You 
said  that  she  was  here  in  the  camp  ?  " 

"That  she  is.  If  you  but  heard  the 
cheer  that  greeted  her  arrival  !  it  began  at 
the  advanced  pickets,  and  swelled  louder 
and  louder,  till,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  it 
seemed  to  make  the  very  air  tremble. 
There,  hear  that  !  As  I  live,  it  is  the  same 
shout  again." 

"Here  comes  the  general  and  his  staff 
into  the  court  below,"  said  the  doctor, 
hurrying  away  to  receive  them. 
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As  the  sounds  of  a  distant  cheer  died 
away,  tlie  noise  of  liorses'  feet  resounded 
through  the  court-yard,  and  the  chink  of 
musketry  in  salute  announced  the  arrival 
of  an  officer  of  rank. 

"  I  declare  tliey  are  coming  this  way," 
cried  Mr.  Heggis,  rising  in  some  confusion, 
"and  I  heard  your  name  spoken.  Com- 
ing. I've  no  doubt,  to  see  you." 

"  The  general  of  your  division,  Con- 
way, came  to  ask  after  you,"  said  an  aide- 
de-camp,  entering,  and  then  standing  aside 
to  make  place  for  a  venerable,  soldier-like 
man,  whose  snow-Avhite  hair  would  have 
graced  a  patriarch. 

"I  have  come  to  shake  your  hand,  Con- 
wa}',"  said  he,  "and  to  tell  you  we  are  all 
])roud  of  you.  There  is  nothing  else 
talked  of  through  our  own  or  the  French 
camp  than  that  daring  feat  of  yours,  and 
Enghmd  will  soon  hear  of  it." 

A  deep  blush  of  manly  shame  covered 
Conway's  face  as  he  listened  to  these 
words,  but  he  could  not  speak. 

"I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over 
with  the  general  commanding-in-chief," 
resumed  he,  "who  agrees  with  me  that 
the  Horse  Guards  might  possibly,  recog- 
nizing your  former  rank  of  captain,  make 
you  a  now  brevet  major,  and  thus  qualify 
you  for  the  Bath." 

"Time  enough,  general,  for  that,"  said 
Conway.  "  I  have  a  very  long  arrear  of 
folly  and  absurdity  to  wipe  out  ere  I  have 
any  pretension  to  claim  high  rewards." 

"  Well,  but  if  all  that  I  hear  be  true,  we 
are  likely  to  lose  your  services  here  ;  they 
have  a  story  abroad  about  a  peerage  and.  a 
vast  fortune  to  which  you  have  succeeded. 
Indeed,  I  heard  this  moment  from  Miss 
Kellett " 

"Is  she  here,  sir? — can  I  see  her?" 
cried  Conway,  eagerly. 

"Yes.  She  has  come  over  to  say  good- 
by,  for,  I  regret  to  say,  she,  too,  is  about 
to  leave  ns  to  join  her  brother  at  Cal- 
cutta." 

A  sickly  paleness  spread  itself  over  Con- 
way's cheeks,  and  he  muttered,  "  I  must 
see  her — I  must  speak  Avith  her  at  once." 

"So  you  shall,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the 
other,  affectionately;  "and  I  know  of  no 
such  recompense  for  Avounds  and  suffering 
as  to  see  her  gentle  smile  and  hoar  her  soft 
voice.     She  shall  come  to  you  immediate- 

ly." 

Conway  covered  his  face  Avith  his  hand 
to  conceal  the  emotion  that  stirred  him, 
and  heard  no  more.  Nor  Avas  he  conscious 
that  one  by  one  the  persons  around  him 
slipped  noiselessly  from  the  room,  while 
into  the  seat  beside  his  bed  glided  a  young 


girl's   figure,  dressed   in  deep  black,  and 
veiled. 

"  Such  a  fate  !"  muttered  he,  half  aloud; 
"all  this,  that  they  call  my  good  fortune, 
comes  exactly  when  I  do  not  care  for 
it." 

"  And  why  so  ?  "  asked  a  low,  soft  voice 
almost  in  his  very  ear. 

"  Is  this  indeed  you  ?"  cried  he,  eager- 
ly ;  "  Avas  it  your  hand  I  felt  on  my  tem- 
ples as  I  lay  wounded  outside  tlie  trenches? 
was  it  your  voice  that  cheered  me  as  they 
carried  me  to  the  rear  ?  " 

She  slightly  bent  her  head  in  assent,  and 
murmured,  '*'  Your  old  comrade's  sister 
could  not  do  less." 

"  And  now  you  are  about  to  leave  me," 
said  he,  Avith  an  overwhelpiing  sorrow  in 
the  tone. 

She  turned  away  her  head  slightly,  and 
made  no  ansAver. 

"I,  who  am  utterly  alone  here,"  said 
he,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  Is  this,  too,  like 
my  old  comrade's  sister?"  There  was  a 
peevishness  in  the  way  he  spoke  this,  of 
which  he  seemed  himself  to  be  ashamed 
the  moment  the  words  Avere  uttered,  and 
he  quickly  added,  "  What  a  felloAV  I  am 
to  say  this  to  you ! — you,  who  have  done 
so  much  for  me — you,  Avho  promised  to 
be  a  daughter  to  my  poor  mother  Avhen  I 
am  gone  !  " 

"But  you  are  not  to  take  this  gloomy 
Adew,"  said  she,  hastily;  "the  surgeons 
all  pronounce  you  better  ;  they  agree  that 
your  Avounds  progress  favorably,  and  that 
in  a  Aveek  or  tAvo  you  may  be  removed  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  England." 

He  gave  a  faint,  sickly  smile  of  most 
melancholy  meaning. 

"And  Avhat  will  not  the  cheery, bracing 
air  of  those  Welsh  mountains  do,  aided  by 
the  kind  care  of  that  best  of  nurses,  a 
fond  mother  ?  " 

"And  Avhere  will  you  be  by  that  time?" 
asked  he,  eagerly. 

*' Journeying  away  eastward  to  some  far- 
away land,  still  more  friendless!  "  said  she, 
sadly. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  all  my  good 
fortune,  that  Avhen  life  opens  fairly  for  me, 
it  shall  be  bereft  of  all  that  I  cared  for!" 
cried  he,  Avildly. 

Terrified   by  the   excited  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  as  Avell  as  by  the  feverish   luster- 
of   his   eyes,    Sybella    tried    to   calm   and 
soothe  him,  but  he  listened — if,  indeed,  he 
heard  her — Avith  utter  apathy. 

"  Come  !  "  cried  he,  at  last,  "if  your  re- 
solve be  taken,  so  is  mine.  If  you  leave 
for  India,  I  shall  never  quit  the  Crimea." 

"It  is  not  thus  I  expected  one  to  speak 
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who  loves  his  mother  as  you  do,"  said  she, 
reproachfully. 

''Ay,  Sybelhi,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  should  have 
returned  to  her  in  honor,  could  I  but  have 
said,  'You  have  not  alone  a  son  beneath 
your  roof,  but  a  dear  dangliter  also.'  If 
"all  that  tliey  call  my  great  luck  had  brought 
this  fortune,  then  had  I  been  indeed  a  fel- 
low to  be  envied.  Without  that  hope, 
there  is  not  another  that  I  want  to  cling- 
to." 

She  tried  gently  to  withdraw  her  hand 
from  his,  but  he  held  it  in  his  grasp,  and 
continued  : 

*'You,  who  never  heard  of  me  until  the 
first  day  we  met,  know  little  of  the  stored- 
up  happiness  yoitr  very  name  has  afforded 
me  for  .many  a  day — how  days  long  Jack 
talked  of  you  to  me  as  we  rambled  together 
— how  the  long  nights  of  the  trenches 
were  beguiled  by  telling  of  you — till  at 
length  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  had  not 
myself  known  and  loved  you  for  years.  I 
used  to  fancy,  too,  how  every  trait  of  poor 
Jack — his  noble  ardour,  his  generous  de- 
votion— might  be  dispUiyed  amidst  the 
softer  and  more  graceful  virtues  of  woman- 
hood; and  at  last  I  came  to  know  you,  far 
and  away  above  all  I  had  ever  dreamed 
of."' 

''Let  me  go — let  me  say  good-bye,"  said 
she,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"  Bear  with  me  a  few  moments  longer, 
Sybella,"  cried  he,  passionately.  "With 
all  their  misery,  they  are  the  happiest  of 
my  life." 

"  This  is  unfair — it  is  almost  ungener- 
ous of  you,"  said  she,  with  scarcely  stifled 
emotion,  and  still  endeavoring  to  withdraw 
her  hand. 

"So  it  is!"  cried  he,  suddenly;  "it  is 
unmanly  and  ignoble  both,  and  it  is  only  a 
poor,  selfish  sick  man  could  stoop  to  plead 
so  abjectly."  He  relinquished  her  hand 
as  he  spoke,  and  then  grasping  it  suddenly, 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  A  soldier  should  be  made  of  better  stuff, 
Sybella,"  said  he,  trying  to  smile.  "Good- 
bye— good-bye.". 

"It  is  too  late  to  say  so  now,"  said  she 
faintly.     "I  will  not  go." 

"  Not  go — not  leave  me,  Sybella  ? " 
cried  he.  "  Oh,  that  I  may  have  heard 
you  aright  !  Did  you  say  you  would  re- 
main with  me,  and  for  how  long  ?  " 

"  For  ever  ! "  said  she,  stooping  down 
and  kissing  his  forehead.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  was  gone. 

'*Come,  Conway,"  said  the  doctor, 
"cheer  up,  my  good  fellow,  you'll  be  all 
right  in  a  week  or  so.     You've  got  some- 


thing worth  living  for,  too,  if  all  accounta 
be  true." 

"  More  than  you  think  for,  doctor,"  said 
Conway,  heartily — "far  more  than  you 
think  for." 

'•  The  lawyer  talks  of  a  peerage  and  a 
fine  estate." 

"Far  more  than  that,"  cried  Conway; 
"a  million  times  better." 

The  surgeon  tui-ned  a  look  of  half  appre- 
hension on  the  sick  man,  and,  gently  clos- 
ing the  shutters,  he  withdrew. 

Dark  as  Avas  that  room,  and  silent  as  it 
was,  what  blissful  hopes  and  blessed  antici- 
pations crowded  and  clustered  around  that 
low  "  sick-bed" — what  years  of  happiness 
unfolded  themselves  before  that  ])oor  brain, 
which  no  longer  felt  a  pang,  save  in  the 
confusion  of  its  bright  imaginings  !  How 
were  wounds  forgotten  and  sufferings  un- 
minded  in  those  hours  wherein  a  whole 
future  was  revealed  ! 

At  last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  and  to  dream 
of  a  fair  white  hand  that  parted  the  hair 
upon  his  forehead,  and  then  gently  touched 
his  feverish  cheek.  ISfor  was  it  all  a  dream  ; 
she  was  at  his  bedside. 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 

' '  GROG  "  IN  COUNCIL. 

"What  dreary  little  streets  are  those 
that  lead  from  the  Strand  toward  the 
Thames  !  Pinched,  frail,  semi-genteel, 
and  many-logered  are  the  houses,  mysteri- 
ously indicative  of  a  variously  occupied 
population,  and  painfully  suggesting,  by 
the  surging  conflict  of  busy  life  at  one  end, 
and  the  dark  flowing  river  at  the  other,  an 
existence  maintained,  between  struggle  and 
suicide."  This,  most  valued  reader,  is  no 
reflection  of  mine,  but  was  the  thought 
that  occupied  the  mind  of  one  who,  in  not 
the  very  best  of  humors,  and  of  a  wet  and 
dreary  night,  knocked  in  succession  at 
half  the  doors  in  the  street  in  search  after 
an  acquaintance. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  second  back,"  said  a 
sleepy  maid-servant  at  last ;  he  is  just  come 
in." 

f'All  right,"  said  the  stranger.  "Take 
that  carpet-bag  and  writing-desk  up-stairs 
to  his  room,  and  say  '  that  Captain  Davis 
IS  coming  after  them." 

"You  owe  me  a  tip,  captain,"  said  the 
cabman,  catching  the  name  as  he  was  about 
to  mount  his  box.  "Do  you  remember 
the  morning  I  drove  you  down  to  Black- 
wall   to  catch  the  Antwerp  boat,  I  went 
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over  Mr.  Moss,  the  slieriff's  officer,  and 
sinaslied  liis  ankle,  and  may  I  never  taste 
bitters  again  if  I  got  a  farthing  for  it." 

"I  remember,"  said  Davis,  curtly. 
*' Here's  a  crown.  I'd  have  made  it  a  sov- 
ereign if  it  had  been  his  neck  you'd  gone 
over." 

'•' Better  luck  next  time,  sir,  and  thank 
you,"  said  the  man,  as  he  drove  away. 

The  maid  was  yet  knocking  for  admis- 
sion when  Grog  arrived  at  the  door.  "  Cap- 
tain Fisk,  sir — Captain  Fisk,  there's  a  gent 
as  says " 

"That  Avill  do,"  said  Davis,  taking  the 
key  from  her  hand  and  opening  the  door 
for  himself. 

"Old  Grog  himself,  as  I'm  a  living 
man  !"  cried  a  tall,  much-whiskered  and 
moustached  fellow,  who  was  reading  a 
BelVs  Life  at  the  fire. 

"'Ay,  Master  Fisk — no  other,"  said 
Davis,  as  he  shook  his  friend  cordially  by 
the  hand.  "'  I've  had  precious  work  to 
find  you  out.  I  was  up  at  Duke  street, 
then  they  sent  me  to  the  Adelphi ;  after 
that  I  tried  Ling's,  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
it  was  a  waiter  there " 

"  Joe,"  broke  in  the  other. 

"  Exactly.  Joe  told  me  that  I  might 
chance  upon  you  here." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow, 
and  have  a  chat  about  long  ago,"  said 
Fisk,  as  he  placed  a  square  green  bottle 
and  some  glasses  on  the  table.  "  How 
well  you're  looking,  too ;  not  an  hour 
older  than  when  I  saw  you  four  years 
ago!" 

"  Ain't  I.  though,"  muttered 
"  Ay,  and  liKe  the  racers,  I've  got 
for  age  besides.  I'm  a  stone  and 
heavier  than  I  ought  to  be,  and 
nothing  worse  than  that  to  a  fellow  that 
wants  to  work  with  his  head  and  sleep  with 
one  eye  open." 

"You  can't  complain  much  on  that 
score.  Kit ;  you  never  made  so  grand  a 
stroke  in  your  life  as  that  last  one — the 
marriage,  I  mean." 

"  It  wasn't  bad,"  said  Davis,  as  he  mixed 
his  liquor,  "  nor  was  it  exactly  the  kind  of 
hazard  that  every  man  could  make. 
Beecher  Avas  a  troublesome  one — a  rare 
troublesome  one  ;  nobody  could  ever  say 
when  he'd  run  straight." 

"I  always  thought  him  rotten,"  said  the 
other,  angrily. 

"  Well,  he  is  and  he  isn't,"  said  Grog,  de- 
liberately. 

"He  lias  got  no  pluck,."  said  Fisk,  in- 
dignantly. 

"He  has  quite  enough." 

"Enough — enough  for  wliat  ?" 
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"  Enough  for  a  lord.  Look  here.  Master 
Fisk,  so  long  as  you  have  not  to  gain  your 
living  by  anything,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if 
you  can  do  it  moderately  well.  Many  a 
first-rate  amateur  there  is  who  wouldn't  be 
thought  a  tenth-rate  artist." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  you  had  been 
to-day  if  it  wasn't  for  your  pluck,"  said 
Fisk,  doggedly. 

"  In  a  merchant's  office  in  the  city,  be- 
like, on  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year ;  a  laud  steward  down  in  Dorset- 
shire, at  half  the  salary;  skipper  of  a  col- 
lier from  North  Shields,  or  an  overseer  in 
Jamaica.  These  are  the  high  prizes  for 
snch  as  you  and  me  ;  and  the  droll  part  of 
the  matter  is,  they  will  talk  of  us  as  '  such 
lucky  dogs,'  whenever  Ave  attain  to  one  of 
these  brilliant  successes.  Gazette  my  son- 
in-laAV  as  ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  no- 
body thinks  it  strange  ;  announce  in  the 
same  pai)er  that  Kit  Davis  has  been  made 
a  ganger,  and  five  hundred  open  mouths 
exclaim,  '  How  did  he  obtain  that  ?  Who 
the  deuce  got  it  for  him  ?  Does  he  fall  on 
his  legs  ! '  and  so  on." 

"  I  suppose  Ave  shall  have  our  turn  one 
of  these  days,"  muttered  the  other,  sulkily. 

"I  hope  not.  I'd  rather  have  things  as 
they  are,"  said  Grog,  gravely. 

"  Things  as'they  are  !  And  why  so,  I'd 
wish  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Look  at  it  this  Avay,  Tom  Fisk,"  said 
Grog,  squaring  his  arms  on  the  table  and 
talking  Avith  slow  deliberation  ;  "if  you 
WQre  going  to  cut  into  a  round  game, 
Avouldn't  you  rather  take  a  hand  where  the 
players  Avere  all  soft  ones,  with  plenty  of 
cash,  or  would  you  prefer  sitting  doAvn 
with  a  set  of  downy  coves,  all  up  to  every 
dodge,  and  not  a  copper  farthing  in  the 
com])any  ?  Well,  that's  exactly  Avhat  the 
Avorld  Avould  be  if  the  Manchester  fellows 
had  their  Avay  ;  that's  exactly  what  it  is, 
this  very  hour  Ave're  sitting  here,  in  Amer- 
ica. There's  nobody  on  the  square  there. 
President,  Judges,  Editors,  Congressmen, 
Governors,  are  all  rogues  ;  and  they've 
come  to  that  pass,  that  any  felloAV  Avith  a 
dash'  of  spirit  about  him  must  come  over 
to  Europe  to  gain  his  liA'elihood.  I  have 
it  from  their  oavu  lips  Avhat  I'm  telling  you, 
for  I  Avas  a  thinking  about  going  OA'er  there 
myself,  but  they  said,  '  Don't  go,  sir,'— 
they  always  say  'sir' — 'don't  go,  sir.' 
Our  Western  fellows  are  very  Avide  awake  ; 
for  every  trump  ;?/o?r'd  have  up  your  sleeve, 
they'd  have  tAvo  in  their  boots  !  '  " 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Fisk,  "  I'd 
not  go  and  live  amongst  them  if  you'd 
make  me  minister  at  Washington,  and  so 
I  told  Simmy  Hankes  this  morning,  wheu 
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he  came  in  such  high  featlicr  al)()ut  liis  ap- 
pointment as  consul — I  forget  wliere  to.'' 

"Hankes — Hankes  !  The  f^ame  fellow 
that  used  to  be  with  Robins  ?  •' 

•'  Just  so  ;  and  for  some  years  back 
Davenport  Dunn's  managing  man." 

Grog  gave  a  very  slight  start,  and  tiien 
asked  carelessly  why  ho  was  leaving  Dunn's 
employment. 

'•  Dunn's  going  to  shut  up  shop.  Dunn 
is  to  be  a  peer  next  week,  and  retires  from 
business.  He  is  to  be  in  Tuesday's  Ga- 
zette, so  Hankes  tells  me. 

*'He  has  done  the  thing  well,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Davis,  coolly. 

'•Hankes  says  something  like  two  mil- 
lions sterling.  Pretty  well  for  a  fellow 
that  started  without  a  sixpence." 

"  I  wonder  he  couldn't  have  done  some- 
thing better  for  Hankes  than  that  paltry 
place. " 

"  So  he  might,  and  so  he  would  ;  but 
you  see,  Simmy  didn't  like  waiting.  He's 
a  close  fellow,  and  one  can't  get  much 
out  of  him,  but  I  can  perceive  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  oif  the  coach." 

"  Didn't  like  the  pace — didn't  trust  the 
tackle  overmuch,"  said  Grog,  carelessly. 

"  Something  of  that  kind,  I've  no 
doubt,"  rejoined  Fisk. 

"Have  you  any  pull  over  this  same 
Hankes,  Tom  ?"  said  Grog,  confidentially. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  have.  We  were 
pals  together  long  ago  ;  we  did  a  little  in 
the  racing  line — in  a  very  small  Avay,  of 
course.  Then  he  used  to  have  a  roulette- 
table  at  Doncaster,  but  somehow  there  was 
no  *go'  in  him  ;  he  was  over-cautious,  and 
always  saying,  '  I'd  rather  take  to  busi- 
ness,' and  as  I  hated  business,  we  sepa- 
rated." 

"  It's  odd  enough  that  I  can't  remember 
the  fellow.  I  thought  I  knew  every  one 
that  was  on  the  'lay'  these  five  and  thirty 
years. " 

"  He  wasn't  Hankes  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  ;  he  was  a  Jew  at  that  period,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Simeon." 

"Simeon,  Simeon — not  the  fellow  that 
used  to  come  down  to  Windsor  with  the 
Hexquite  Habannar  cigars  ?  "  And  Grog 
mimicked  not  alone  the  voice,  but  the  face 
of  the  individual  alluded  to,  till  Fisk  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. " 

*' That's  Simmy — that's  the  man,"  cried 
Fisk,  as  he  dried  his  eyes. 

"Don't  I  know  him  !  I  had.  a  class  at 
that  time,  young  fellows  in  the  blues.  I 
used  to  give  them  lessons  in  billiards,  and 
Simmy,  as  yoii  call  him,  discounted  for 
the  mess  on  a  sliding  scale — ten  per  cent. 
for  the   major,  and  sixty  for  cornets   the 


first  year  they  joined.  Ho  Avas  good  fun, 
Simmy  ;  he  fancied  he  would  have  been  a 
first-rate  actor,  and  used  to  give  scenes  out 
of  '  Othelio,'  in  Kcan's  manner:  that  was 
the  only  soft  thing  about  him,  and  many 
a  fellow  got  a  hill  done  by  applauding. 
'Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent!'" 
And  Grog  gave  a  low  growling  sort  of  a 
laugh  at  his  reminiscences. 

"  You'll  see  him  to-morrow ;  he's  to 
breakfast  here,"  said  Fisk,  rather  amused 
at  the  prospect  of  a  recognition  between 
such  men. 

"  He  would  never  play  SJiylock"  con- 
tinued Grog,  following  out  his  rcmini.s- 
cences,  "  though  we  all  told  him  he'd  make 
a  great  hit  in  the  part.  The  Jew,  you  see 
— the  Jew  couldn't  stand  that.  And  so 
Mr.  Simmy  Hankes  is  no  other  than 
Simeon  !  It  was  an  old  theory  of  mine, 
whenever  I  saw  a  fellow  doing  wonderfully 
well  in  the  world,  without  any  help  from 
friends  or  family,  to  fancy  that  one  time 
or  other  he  must  have  belonged  to  what 
they  are  so  fond  of  calling  '  the  Hebrew 
13ersuasion  !'" 

"  I  wouldn't  rake  up  old  memories  with 
him.  Grog,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Fisk, 
coaxingly. 

"  It  ain't  my  way,  Tom  Fisk,"  said 
Davis,  curtly. 

"He'll  be  at  his  ease  at  once  when  he 
perceives  that  you  don't  intend  to  rip  up 
old  scores  ;  and  he'll  be  just  as  delicate 
with  youy 

"  Delicate  with  me  ?"  cried  Grog,  burst- 
ing out  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter. 
"  Well,  if  that  ain't  a  good  one  !  I  wonder 
what  he  is !  Do  you  imagine  Fitzroy 
Kelly  is  ashamed  of  being  thought  a  law- 
yer, or  Brodie  of  being  a  surgeon  ?  You 
must  be  precious  soft,  my  worthy  friend, 
if  you  suppose  that  I  don't  know  what  the 
world  thinks  and  says  of  me.  No,  no, 
there's  no  need  of  what  you  call  delicacy 
at  all.  You  used  to  be  made  of  other  stuff 
than  this,  Tom  Fisk.  It's  keeping  com- 
pany with  them  snobs  of  half-pay  officers, 
clerks  in  the  Treasury,  and  press  reporters, 
has  spoiled  you  ;  the  demi-gents  of  the 
'  Garottaman  Club  '  have  ruined  hundreds." 

"  The  Garottaman  is  one  of  the  first 
clubs  in  town,"  broke  in  Fisk. 

"You're  too  much  like  sailors  on  a  raft 
for  my  fancy;"  said  Grog,  dryly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"Just  that  you  are  all  hungry  and  have 
got  nothing  to  eat — you're  eternally  cast- 
ing lots  who  is  to  be  devoured  next  !  But 
we'll  not  fall  out  about  that.  I've  been 
turning  over  in  my  head  abotit  this  Simmy 
Hankes,  and  I'd  like  to  have  an  hour  in 
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his  company,  all  alone.  Could  you  man- 
age to  be  out  of  the  way  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  leave  me  to  entertain  him  at 
hi-calvfast  ?  "       • 

''It  will  suit  my  book  to  a  trivet,  for  I 
want  to  go  over  to  Barnes  to  look  after  a 
yearling  I've  got  there,  and  you  can  tell 
Hankes  that  the  colt  was  taken  sudden- 
ly ill." 

"  He'll  not  be  very  curious  about  the 
cause  of  your  absence,"  said  Grog,  dryly. 
''  The  pleasure  of  seeing  me  so  unexpected- 
ly will  ])ut  everything  else  out  of  his  head/' 
A  grim  smile  showed  the  s])irit  in  which 
he  spoke  these  words. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and-  Davis  thrcAV 
himself  on  a  sofa,  with  his  great  coat  over 
him,  and,  wishing  his  friend  a  good-night, 
was  soon  sound  asleep  :  nor  did  he  awake 
till  aroused  by  the  maid-servant  getting  the 
room  into  readiness  and  arranging  the 
table  for  breakfast.  Then,  indeed,  Grog 
arose  and  made  his  toilet  for  the  day — not 
a  very  elaborate  nor  a  very  elegant  one,  but 
still  a  disguise  such  as  the  most  practised 
detective  could  not  have  penetrated,  and 
yet  removable  in  a  moment,  so  that  he 
might,  by  merely  taking  off  eyebrows  and 
moustaches,  become  himself  at  once. 

Having  given  orders  that  the  gentleman 
he  expected  should  be  shown  in  on  his  ar- 
rival. Grog  solaced  himself  at  the  fire  with 
a  morning  paper,  in  all  the  ease  of  slippers 
and  an  armchair.  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  struck  his  eye  was  a  paragraph  inform- 
ing the  world  that  the  marriage  of  a  dis- 
tinguished individual — whose  approaching 
elevation  to  the  peerage  had  been  already 
announced — with  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful daughters  of  the  aristocracy,  would 
take  place  early  in  the  ensuing  wxek.  And 
then,  like  a  codicil  to  a  will,  followed  a 
brilliant  description  of  the  gold  dressing- 
case  ordered  by  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn,  at 
Storr's,  for  his  bride.  He  was  yet  occupied 
with  the  paragraph  when  Mr.  Hankes  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  mistake," 
said  that  bland  gentleman.  "I  thought 
this  was  Captain  Fisk's  apartment." 

"  You're  all  right,"  said  Grog,  leisurely 
surveying  the  visitor,  whose  "get  up"  was 
really  splendid.  Amethyst  studs  glittered 
on  his  shirt  ;  his  ample  chest  seemed  a 
shrine  in  its  display  of  amulets  and  charm- 
ed offerings,  while  a  massive  chain  crossed 
and  recrossed  him  so  frequently,  that  he 
appeared  to  be  held  together  by  its  coils. 
Fur  and  velvet,  too,  abounded  in  his  cos- 
tume ;  and  even  to  the  immense  ''  gland  " 
that  depended  from  his  cane,  there  was  an 
amount  of  costliness  that  bespoke  affluence. 


''  I  regret,  sir,"  began  Hankes,  pompous- 
ly, ''that  I  have  not  the  honor " 

"Yes,  yes;  you  have  the  honor,"  broke 
in  Grog.  "You've  had  it  this  many  a 
year.  Sit  down  here.  I  don't  wear  exact- 
ly so  well  as  you,  but  you'll  remember  me 
presently.  I'm  Kit  Davis,  man.  You 
don't  require  me  to  say' who  you  are." 

"  Davis — Grog  Davis,"  muttered  Hankes 
to  himself,  while  an  ashy  paleness  spread 
over  his  face. 

"  You  don't  look  overjoyed  to  meet  with 
an  old  friend,"  said  Grog,  Avith  a  peculiar 
grin  ;  "but  you  ought,  man.  There's  no 
friendships  like  early  ones.  The  fellows 
who  knew  us  in  our  first  scrapes  are  always 
more  lenient  to  our  last  wickednesses." 

"  Captain  Davis — Captain  Davis  ! "  stam- 
mered out  Hankes,  "  this  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected pleasure  ! " 

"  So  much  so  that  you  can  hardly  get 
accustomed  to  it,"  said  Grog,  with  another 
grin.  "Fisk  received  a  hasty  message 
tliat  called  him  away  to  the  country  this 
morning,  and  left  me  to  fill  his  place  ;  and 
I,  as  you  may  guess,  was  little  loath  to 
have  a  cozy  chat  with  an  old  friend  that  I 
have  not  seen — how  many  years  is  it  ?  " 

"It  must  be  nigh  ten,  or  even  twelve  !" 

"  Say,  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  man, 
and  you'll  be  nigher  the  mark.  Let  me 
see,"  said  he,  trying  to  remember,  "the 
last  time  I  saw  you  was  at  Exeter.  You 
were  waiting  for  yonr  trial  about  those 
bills  of  George  Colboriie.  Don't  look  so 
frightened,  there's  no  one  to  hear  ns  here. 
It  was  as  narrow  an  escape  there  as  ever 
man  had.  It  was  after  that,  I  suppose,  you 
took  the  name  of  Hankes  ?  " 

"  Yes,".jgaid  the  other,  in  a  faint  whis- 
per. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  Christianity  doesn't 
seem  to  have  disagreed  with  you.  You're 
in  capital  case — a  little  pluffy  for  work, 
but  in  rare  health,  and  sleek  as  a  beaver." 

"Always  the  same..  He  will  have  his 
joke,"  muttered  Hankes,  as  though  ad- 
dressing some  third  party  to  the  colloquy. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  committed  any 
excesses  in  that  line  of  late,"  said  Grog, 
dryly.  "I've  had  rather  a  tough  fight 
with  the  world  !  " 

"  But  you've  fought  it  well,  and  success- 
fully, Davis,"  said  the  other-  with  confi- 
dence. "  Haven't  you  married  your 
daughter  to  a  viscount  ?  " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  Who  knows  it 
here  ?"  cried  Grog,  hurriedly. 

"  I  heard  it  from  Fordycc's  people  a  fort- 
night ago.  It  was  I  myself  brought  the 
first  news  of  it  to  Davenport  Dunn." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
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^^Well,  lie  didn't  say  much  ;  ho  wonder- 
ed a  Httle  how  it  came  about ;  liinted  that 
you  must  be  an  uncommon  clever  fellow, 
for  it  was  a  great  stroke,  if  all  should  come 
right." 

*' You  mean  about  the  disputed  claim  to 
the  title?" 

"Yes." 

•'  He  has  his  doubts  about  that  then,  has 
he?" 

''He  hasn't  much  doubt  on  the  subject, 
for  it  lies  with  himself  to  decide  the  matter 
either  way.  If  he  likes  to  produce  certain 
papers,  Conway's  claim  is  as  good  as  estab- 
lished. You  are  aware  that  they  have 
already  gained'  two  of  their  actions  on 
ejectment;  but  Dunn  could  save  them  a 
world  of  time  and  labor,  and  that's  why 
he's  coming  up  to-morrow,  Fordyce  is  to 
meet  him  at  Calvert's  hotel,  and  they're  to 
go  into  the  entire  question  ?  " 

"What  are  his  terms?  How  much  does 
he  ask?"  said  Grog,  bluntly. 

"I  can't  possibly  say  ;  1  can  only  sus- 
pect." 

"What  do  you  suspect,  then?" 

"  Well,"  said  Hankes,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "  my  impression  is  that,  if  he  de- 
cide for  the  present  viscount,  he'll  insisp, 
upon  an  assignment  of  the  whole  Irish 
property  in  his  favor." 

"  Two  thousand  a  year,  landed  pro- 
perty ! "  exclaimed  G^og. 

"Two  thousand  eight  hundred,  and 
well  paid,"  said  Hankes^  coolly,  "  but  that 
is  not  all." 

"  Not  all  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why, there's  another  hitch.  But  what 
am  I  saying?"  cried  he,  in  terror.  "I 
don't  believe  that  I'd  speak  of  these  things 
on  my  death-bed." 

"  Be  frank  and  open  Avith  me,  Simeon. 
I  am  a  true  pal  to  the  man  that  trusts  me, 
and  the  very  devil  to  him  that  plays  me, 
f<ilse." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  other  gloomily. 

"  Well,  now  for  that  other  hitch,  as  Von 
called  it.     What  is  it?" 

"  It's  about  an  estate  that  was  sold  under 
the  'Encumbered  Court,' and  bought  by 
the  late  Lord  Lackingtou — at  least  in  his 

name — and  then  resold  at  a  profit ." 

Here  he  stopped  and  seemed  as  though  he 
had  already  gone  too  far, 

'•'I  understand,"  broke  in  Grog;  "the 
purchase-money  was  never  placed  to  the 
viscount's  credit,  and  your  friend  Dunn 
wants  an  acquittance  in  full  of  the  claim." 

"You've  hit  it!" 

"What's  the  figure — how  much?" 

"Thirty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds." 


"He's  no  retail  dealer, this  same  Daven- 
port Dunn,"  said  Grog  with  a  grin  ;  that 
much  I  loill  say  of  him." 

"  He  has  a  wonderful  head,"  said 
Hankes,  admiringly. 

"  I'll  agree  with  you,  if  it  save hisneck," 
said  Davis  ;  and  then  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "he's  bringing   up   all  these  docu-        • 
ments  and  papers  with  him,  you  said?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  intends  to  make  some  settle- 
ment or  other  of  the  matter  before  he  mar- 
ries. After  that  he  bids  farewell  to  busi- 
ness forever," 

"He'll  go  abroad,  I  suppose?"  said 
Davis,  not  attaching  any  strong  significa- 
tion to  his  remark  ;  but  suddenly  perceiv- 
ing an  expression  of  anxiety  in  Hankes' 
face,  he  said,  "mayhap  it  were  all  as  well, 
he  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  year  or  so." 

The  other  nodded  an  assent. 

'•  He  has  '  reahzed  '  largely,  I  take  it  ?  "  ' 

Another  nod. 

"  Foreign  funds  and  railways — eh?  " 

"Not  railways — no,  script!"  said 
Hankes,  curtly. 

"Won't  there  be  a  jolly  smash!"  said 
Davis,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "I  take  it 
there's  not  been  anyone  has  '  done  the 
trick'  these  fifty  years  like  this  fellow." 

"I  suspect  you're  right  there,''  mur- 
mured Hankes, 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  but  once,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  read 
him  like  a  printed  book.  He  had  put  on 
the  grand  integrity  and  British-mercantile- 
honesty  frown  to  scowl  me  down,  to  re- 
mind i)avis,  'the  leg,'  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Dunn,  the  unimpeachable,  but 
I  put  one  eye  a  little  aslant,  this  way,  and 
I  just  said,  'round  the  corner  old  fellow — 
round  the  corner!'  Oh,  didn't  he  look 
what  the  Yankees  call  '  mean  ugly  ! '  " 

"  He'll  never  forget  it  to  you,  that's  cer- 
tain." 

"If  he  did,  I'd  try  and  brush  up  his 
memory  a  bit,"  said  Davis,  curtly,  "  He 
must  be  a  rare  sharp  one,"  added  he  after 
a  pause, 

"The  cleverest  man  in  England,  I  don't 
care  who  the  other  is,"  cried  Hankes,  with 
enthusiasm,  "When  the  crash  comes — it 
will  be  in  less  than  a  month  from  this 
day — the  world  will  discover  that  they're 
done  to  the  tune  of  between  three  and  four 
niillions  sterling,  and  I  defy  the  best  ac- 
countant that  ever  stepped  to  trace  out 
where  the  frauds  originated,  whether, 
it  was  the  Eailways  smashed  the  Mines, 
the  Mines  that  ruined  the  Great  Ossory, 
the  Great  Ossory  that  dipped  the  Drain- 
age, or  the  Drainage  that  swamped  the 
Glengariff,    not  to  speak  of  all  the  inci- 
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dentiil  confusion  about  estates  never  paid 
for,  and  sums  advanced  on  mock  mort- 
gages, togetlier  witli  canceled  script  re- 
issued, preference  shares  circulated  before 
the  current  ones,  and  dock  warrants 
for  goods  that  never  existed.  And  that 
ain't  all,"  continued  Hankes,  to  whom 
the.  attentive  eagerness  of  Grog's  man- 
ner vouched  for  the  interest  his  narra- 
tive excited — "  that  ain't  all  ;  but  there 
isn't  a  class,  nor  condition  in  life,  from 
the  peer  to  the  poorest  laboring  man,  that 
he  hasn't  in  some  Vay  involved  in  his 
rogueries,  and  made  him  almost  a  partner 
in  the  success.  Each  speculation  being  de- 
})endent  for  its  solvency  on  the  ruin  of 
some  others,  Ossory  will  hate  Glengaritf, 
Drainage  detest  Mines,  Iiailways  curse 
patent  fuel,  and  so  on.  I'll  give  the  Equity 
Court  and  the  Bankrupt  Commissioners 
lifty  years,  and  they'll  not  wind  up  the 
concern." 

Grog  rubbed  his  hands  gleefull}-,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"Then  all  the  people  that  will  be  com- 
promised !  "  said  Hankes ; ''  Glumthal  him- 
self is  not  too  clean-handed  ;  lords  and  fine 
Indies  that  lent  their  names  to  this  or  that 
company,  chairmen  of  committees  in  the 
House  that  didn't  disdain  to  accept  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  siiares  as  a  mark  of 
grateful  recognition  for  pushing  a  bill 
through  its  second  reading;  ay,  and  great 
mercantile  houses  that  discounted  freely 
on  forged  acceptances,  owning  that  they 
thought  the  best  of  all  security  was  the 
fight  of  a  couvict-hwlk  and  a  felon's  jack- 
et, and  that  no  man  was  such  prompt  pay 
as  he  that  took  a  loan  of  a  friend's  signa- 
ture. What  a  knock-down  blow  for  all 
that  lath-and-plaster  edifice  avc  dignify  by 
the  name  of  credit,  when  the  world  sees 
that  it  is  a  loaf  the  rogue  can  take  a  slice 
out  of  as  well  as  the  honest  man  !" 

^' Don't  we  have  stunning  leaders  in  the 
Times  about  it ! "  cried  Grog.  "  It  will  go 
deuced  hard  with  the  ministry  t.hat  have 
made  this  fellow  a  peer." 

*'  Yes,  they'll  have  to  go  out,"  said 
Hankes,  gravely  ;  "  a  cabinet  may  defend 
a  bad  measure — they'll  never  fight  for  a 
bad  man." 

*'And  they  can't  hang  this  fellow?" 
said  Grog,  after  a  pause. 

*'  Hang  !  I  should  think  not,  indeed." 

"  iSTor  even  transport  him  ?  " 

"  No,  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  He'll 
have  to  live  abroad  for  a  year  or  two — in 
Paris  or  Eome — no  great  hardship  if  it 
were  Naples  ;  he'll  make  a  surrender  of  his 
property  —  an  old  house  somewhere  and 
some  brick-fields,  a  mine  of  Daryamon  coal, 


and  a  llax-niill  on  a  river  that  has  scarcely 
iuly  water,  together  with  a  sheaf  of  bad 
bills  and  Guatemala  bonds.  They'll  want 
to  examine  him  before  the  court,  and  he'll 
send  them  a  sick  certificate,  showing  how 
agitation  and  his  recent  losses  have  almost 
made  him  imbecile  ;  and  even  Mr.  Link- 
later  will  talk  feelingly  about  his  great  re- 
verse of  condition." 

"  It's  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  about 
this,"  said  Grog  ;  "it  beats  Newmarket  all 
to  sticks." 

"If  it's  a  play,  it  won't  be  a  benefit  to  a 
good  many  folk,"  said  Hankes,  grinning. 

"Well,  he  is  a  clever  fellow  —  far  and 
away  cleverer  than  I  over  thought  him," 
said  Grog.  "Any  man — I  don't  care  who 
he  is  —  can  do  the  world  to  a  short  ex- 
tent, but  to  go  in  at  them  on  this  scale  a 
fellow  must  be  a  genius." 

"  He  is  a  genius,"  said  Hankes,  in  a  tone 
of  decision.  "Just  think  for  a  moment 
what  a  head  it  must  have  been  that  kept 
all  that  machinery  at  work  for  years  back 
without  a  flaw  or  a  crack  to  be  detected, 
started  companies,  opened  banks,  worked 
mines,  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  built 
refuge  harbors,  drained  whole  counties, 
brought  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  into  cul- 
tivation, equalizing  the  chances  of  all  en- 
terprises by  making  the  success  of  this 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  failure  of  that  :  the 
grand  secret  of  the  whole  being  the  dex- 
terous a^iplication  of  what  is  called  '  cred- 
it.'" 

"All  that  wouldn't  do  at  Doncaster," 
said  Grog;  "puff  your  horse  as  much  as 
you  like,  back  him  up  how  you  will  in  the 
betting-ring,  if  he  hasn't  the  speed  in  him 
it  won't  do.  It's  only  'change  you  can 
'brag  out  of  a  bad  hand.'  Dunn  would 
never  cut  any  figure  on  the  turf." 

"There  you  are  all  wrong ;  there  never 
yet  was  the  place,  or  the  station,  where 
that  man  wouldn't  have  distinguished 
himself.  Why,  it  was  that  marvelous 
power  of  his  kept  me  with  him  for  years 
back.  I  knew  all  that  was  going  'on.  I 
knew  that  we  hadn't — so  to  say — coals  for 
one  boiler  while  we  had  forty  engines  in 
full  stroke  ;  but  I  couldn't  get  away.  It 
was  a  sort  of  fascination  ;  and  when  he'd 
strike  out  a  new  scheme,  and  say  careless- 
ly, 'Call  the  capital  one  million.  Hankes,' 
lie  spoke  like  a  man  that  had  only  to  -put 
his  hand  in  a  bag  and  produce  the  money. 
Nothing  daunted,  nothing  deterred  him. 
He'd  smash  a  rival  company  as  coolly  as 
you'd  crush  a  shell  under  your  heel,  and 
he'd  turn  out  a  government  with  the  same 
indifference  he'd  discharge  a  footman." 

"  Well,"  grumbled  out  Grog,  at  last,  :for 
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he  was  getting  irritable  at  the  exaggerated 
estimate  Hankes  formed  of  his  chief, 
*'  what  has  it  all  come  to  ?  Ain't  he  smash- 
ed at  last  ?  " 

"He  smashed  !"  cried  Hankes,  in  de- 
rision. '^  lie  smashed  !  You  are  smashed  ! 
I  am  smashed  !  any  one  else  you  like  is 
smashed,  but  he  is  not !  Mind  my  words, 
Davis,  Davenport  Dunn  will  be  back  here 
in  London,  before  two  years  are  over,  with 
the  grandest  house  and  the  finest  retinue 
in  town.  His  dinners  will  be  the  best,  and 
his  balls  the  most  splendid  of  the  season. 
1^0  club  will  rival  his  cook,  no  equipage 
beat  his  in  the  park.  When  he  rises  in 
the  lords — which  he'll  do  only  seldom — 
there  will  be  a  most  courteous  attention  to 
his  words;  and,  above  all,  you'll  never  read 
one  disparaging  word  about  him  in  the  pa- 
pers. I  give  him  two  years,  but  it's  just 
as  likely  lic'll  do  it  in  less." 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,"  said  Grog, 
sullenly,  "though  I  won't  s^y  I  believe  it 
myself;  but,  at  all  events,  it  doesn't  help 
me  on  my  way  to  my  own  business  with 
him.  I  want  these  papers  of  Lackington's 
out  of  his  hands!  He  may  'walk  into' 
the  whole  world,  for  all  that  /care  r-but  I 
want  to  secure  my  daughter  as  the  vis- 
countess— that's  how  it  stands." 

"  How  much  ready  money  can  you  com- 
mand? AVhat  sum  can  you  lay  your  hand 
on?" 

Grog  drew  his  much-worn  pocket-book 
from  his  breast,  and  opening  the  leaves  be- 
gan to  count  to  himself. 

*'  Something  like  fifty-seven  pounds  odd 
shillings,"  said  he,  with  a  grin. 

"li  you  could  have  said  twelve  or  four- 
teen thousand,  down,  it  might  be  nearer 
.the  mark.  Conway's  people  are  ready 
Avith  about  ten  thousand." 

*' How  do  you  know?"  asked  Grog, 
savagely. 

''Dunn  told  me  as  much.  But  he 
doesn't  like  to  treat  with  them,  because 
the  difficulty  about  the  Irish  estate  would 
still  «remain  unsettled." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  How  shall  I 
act?"  asked  Grog. 

"  It's  not  an  easy  matter  to  advise  uj)- 
on,"  said  Hankes,  thoughtfully,  "  for  Dunn 
holds  to  one  maxim  with  invariable  tenaci- 
ty, which  is  never  to  open  any  negotiation 
with  a  stranger  which  cannot  be  completed 
in  one  interview.  If  you  couldn't  begin  by 
showing  the  bank-notes,  he'd  not  discuss 
the  question  at  all." 

Grog  arose  and  walked  the  room  with 
hasty  steps:  he  tried  to  seem  calm,  but  in 
the  impatient  gesture  with  which  he  threw 
his  cigar  into  the  fire  might  be  read  the 


agitation  he  could  not  conquer  nor  con- 
ceal. 

"What  could  you  yourself  do  Avith  him, 
Hankes?  "  said  he,  at  last. 

"  N'othing — absolutely     nothing,"    said 
the  other.     "  He  never  in  his  life  permitted  • 
a  subordinate  to  treat,  except  on  his  own 
behalf;  that  was  a  fixed  law  witli  him." 

"Curse  the  felloAvI"  burst  out  Davis, 
"  he  made  rules  and  laws  as  if  the  world 
was  all  his  own." 

"Well,  he  managed  to  have  it  pretty 
much  his  own  way,  jt  must  be  confessed," 
said  Hankes,  with  a  half  smile. 

*•'  He  is  to  be  in  town  to-morrow,  you 
said  ?"  muttered  Grog,  half  aloud.  '•  Where 
does  he  stop  ?  " 

"'  This  time  it  will  bo  at  Calvert's,  Tipper 
Brook-street.  His  house  in  Piccadilly  is 
ready,  but  he'll  not  go  there  at  pres- 
ent.'' 

"  He  makes  a  mystery  of  everything,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,"  said  Grog,  angrily.     "He    , 
comes  up  by  the  express  train,  doesn't  he?  " 
grumbled  lie,  after  a  pause. 

"  If  he  hasn't  a  special  engine,"  said 
Hankes.  "He  always,  however,  has  his 
own  coupe  furnished  and  finished  up  for 
himself,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  given  to 
any  one  else.  There's  a  capital  bed  in  it 
and  a  desk,  where  he  writes  generally  the 
whole  night  through,  and  a  small  cooking 
apparatus,  where  he  makes  his  coffee,  so 
that  no  servant  ever  interrupts  him  at  his 
work.  Indeed,  except  from  some  inter- 
ruption, or  accident  on  the  line,  the  guard 
would  not  dare  to  open  his  door.  Of 
course  his  orders  are  very  strictly  obeyed. 
I  remember  one  night  Lord  Jedburg  sent 
in  his  name,  and  Dunn  returned  for  an- 
swer, 'I  can't  see  him.'" 

"  And  did  the  Prime  Minister  put  np 
with  that?"  asked  Davis. 

"What  could  he  do?"  said  the  other, 
Avith  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

"  If  I  Avere  Lord  Jedburg  I'd  have  un- 
kennelled him,  I  promise  you  that,  Sim- 
my. Biit  here,  it's  nigh  tAvelve  o'clock, 
and  I  have  a  mass  of  things  to  do.  I  say, 
Hankes,  could  you  contrive  to  look  in 
here  to-morrow  evening,  after  nightfall  ? 
I  may  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  We  were  strictly  confidential — all  on 
honor  this  morning.  Kit,"  said  the  other, 
Avhispering. 

"I  think  you  know  me,  Master  Sim- 
my," Avas  all  Grog's  reply.  "I  don't 
think  my  worst  enemy  could  say  that 
I  CA'er  '  split '  on  the  fellow  that  trusted 
me." 

A  hearty  shake-hands  folloA^ed,  and;  they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER    XCVII. 

THE    TBAI.V. 

The  up-train  from  nolyhcad  was  a  few 
■  minutes  bcliiiul  time  at  Chester,  and  the 
travelers  who  awaited  its  arrival  manifested 
tiuit  mixture  of  impatience  and  anxiety 
Avhich  in  our  railroad  age  is  inseparable 
from  all  delay.  One  stranger,  however, 
displayed  a  more  than  ordinary  eagerness 
for  its  coming,  and  compared  the  time  of 
his  watch  repeatedly  with  the  clock  of  the 
station. 

At  length  from  the  far-away  distance 
the  wild  scream  of  the  engine  was  heard, 
and  Avith  many  a  cranking  clash  and  many 
a  heavy  sob  the  vast  machine  swept 
smoothly  in  beneath  the  vaulted  roof.  As 
the  stranger  moved  forward  to  take  his 
place,  he  stopped  to  hear  a  few  words  that 
met  his  ear.  It  was  a  raih-oad  official  said: 
"Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  delayed  ns  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  he  wanted  to  give  a 
look  at  the  new  pier,  but  we  have  nearly 
made  it  up  already."  "All  right! "re- 
plied the  station-master.  The  stranger 
now  moved  on  till  he  came  in  front  of  a 
cou^Je  carriage,  whose  window-blinds,  rig- 
idly drawn  down,  excluded  all  view  from 
without.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to 
fumble  at  the  door,  in  an  endeavor  to  open 
it,  but  was  speedily  interrupted  by  a  guard 
calling  out.  ''Not  there,  sir — that's  a  pri- 
vate carriage ; "  and  thus  warned,  tlie 
traveler  entered  another  lower  down  the 
line.  There  were  two  other  travelers  in 
the  same  compartment,  apparently  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  As  the  stranger  with 
whom  we  are  immediately  concerned  took 
liis  place,  he  slipped  into  his  pocket  a 
small  latch-key,  of  which,  in  the  very 
brief  attempt  to  try  the  door  of  the  private 
carriage,  he  had  successfully  proved  the 
utility,  and,  drawing  his  rug  across  his 
.knees,  lay  calmly  back. 

"Here  we  are,  detained  again,"  grum- 
bled out  one  of  the  travelers.  ""I  say, 
guard,  what  is  it  now  ?  '"' 

"  Waiting  for  a  telegram  for  Mr.  Daven- 
j)ort  Dunn,  sir.  There  it  comes  !  all 
right."  A  lo,w  bell  rings  out,  a  wild 
;screech  following,  and  with  many  a  clank 
;and  shock  the  dusky  monster  sets  out  once 
an  ore. 

"Public  convenience  should  scarcely  be 
sacrificed  in  this  manner,  grumbled  out 
the  former  speaker.  ''What  is  this  Mr.- 
Dunn  to  you  or  to  me  that  we  should  be 
delayed  for  his  good  pleasure  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
whose  dress  and  manner  bespoke  a  clergy- 


iman,  "  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  wealth 
!  is  all-powerful,  and  its  possessors  dictate 
the  law  to  all  poorer  than  themselves," 

"And  can  you  tell  me  of  any  age  when 
it  was  otherwise  ?"  broke  in  the  last  ar- 
rival, with  a  half-rude  chuckle.  "It's  all 
very  fine  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  this, 
that,  and  t'other  to  the])cculiar  degeneracy 
of  our  own  time,  but  my  notion  is,  the 
world  grows  neither  worse  nor  better." 
There  was  that  amount  of  defiance  in  the 
tone  of  the  speaker  that  seemed  to  warn 
his  companions,  for  they  each  of  them 
maintained  a  strict  silence,  Not  so  with 
him  ;  he  talked  away  glibly  about  the  in- 
fluence of  money,  pretty  plainly  intimating, 
that  as  nobody  ever  met  the  man  who  was 
indifferent  to  its  possession,  the  abuse 
showered  upon  riches  was  nothing  but 
cant  and  humbug.  "  Look  at  the  parsons," 
said  he  ;  "they  tell  you  it  is  all  dross  and 
rubbish,  and  yet  they  make  it  the  test  of 
your  sincerity,  whenever  they  preach  a 
charity  sermon.  Look  at  the  lawyers,  and 
they  own  that  it  is  the  only  measure  they 
know  by  which  to  recompense  an  injury  ; 
then  take  the  doctors,  and  you'll  see  that 
their  humanity  has  its  price,  and  the  good 
Samaritan  charges  a  guinea  a  visit," 

The  individuals  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  made  no  reply ;  indeed, 
there  was  a  tone  of  confident  assumption 
in  the  speaker  that  was  far  from  inviting 
converse,  and  now  a  silence  ensued  on  all 
sides. 

"  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  object  to 
tobacco  ? "  said  the  last  speaker,  after  a 
pause  of  some  duration  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  without  waiting  for  the  reply,  he 
produced  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket,  and 
began  deliberately  to  strike  a  light. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  responded  the 
clergyman,  "that  smoking  disagrees  with 
me,  and  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  en- 
duie  the  smell  of  tobacco," 

"All  habit,"  rejoined  the  other,  as  he 
lighted  his  cigar.  "I  was  that  way  my- 
self for  years,  and  might  have  remained 
so,  too,  but  that  I  saw  the  distress  and  in- 
convenience I  occasioned  to  many  jolly 
fellows  who  loved  their  pipe ;  and  so  I 
overcame  my  foolish  prejudices,  and  even 
took  to  the  weed  myself." 

The  other  travelers  muttered  some  low 
words  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  clergy- 
man, opening  the  window,  looked  out,  ap- 
parently in  search  of  the  guard, 

"It's  only  a  cheroot,  and  a  prime  one," 
said  the  smoker,,  cooly ;  "and  as  you 
object,  I'll  not  light  another." 

"  A  vast  condescension  on  your  part, 
sir,  seeing  that  we  have  already  signified 
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our  dislike  to  tobucco,"  said  tlio  lay  (rav- 
eler. 

'•'I  did  not  remark  that  yoii,  gave  any 
opinion  at  all,"'  said  the  smoker  ;  '•  and  my 
vast  condescension,  as  you  term  it,  is  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  this  gentleman." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  provocation 
of  cthls  speech,  rendered  actually  insulting 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  delivered  ; 
and  the  traveler  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
enveloping  himself  in  his  cloak,  sat  mood- 
ily back,  without  a  word.  The  train  soon 
halted  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  brief  as  was 
the  interval,  this  traveler  employed  it  to 
spring  from  his  place,  and  seek  a  refuge 
elsewhere  ;  a  dexterous  manoeuver  whicii 
seemed  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  parson, 
now  left  alone  Avith  his  uncongenial  com- 
panion. The  man  of  peace,  however, 
made  the  best  of  it,  and,  drawing  his 
traveling  cap  over  his  eyes,  resolved  him- 
self to  sleep.  For  a  considerable  while  the 
other  sat  still,  calmly  watching  him,  and, 
xit  last,  when  perfectly  assured  that  the 
slumber  was  not  counterfeited,  he  gently 
arose,  and  threw  the  curtain  across  the 
lamp  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  A  dim, 
half-lurid  light  succeeded,  and  by  tliis  un- 
certain glare  the  stranger  proceeded-  to 
make  various  changes  in  his  appearance. 
A  large,  bushy  Avig  of  black  hair  was  first 
discarded,  with  heavy  eyebrows  and  whis- 
kers to  match  ;  an  immense  overcoat  was 
taken  off,  so  heavily  padded  and  stuffed, 
that  when  denuded  of  it  the  wearer 
seemed  half  his  size ;  large  heels  were  un- 
screwed from  his  boots,  reducing  his 
height  by  full  a  couple  of  inches  ;  till  at 
length,  in  place  of  a  large,  unwieldy- 
looking  man  of 'sixty,  lumbering  and  beetle- 
browed,  there  came  forth  a  short,  thick-set 
figure,  Avitli  red  hair  and  beard,  twinkling, 
eyes  of  a  fierce  gray,  and  a  mouth  the  very 
type  of  unflinching  resolution.  Producing 
a  small  looking-glass,  he  combed  and  ar- 
ranged his  whiskers  carefully,  re-tied  his 
cravat,  and  bestowed  a  most  minute  scru- 
tiny on  his  appearance,  muttering,  as  he 
finished,  lo  himself,  ''Ay,  Kit,"  you're 
more  like  yourself  now  ! "  It  is,  jierhaps, 
unnecessary  to  say  this  speech  was  ad- 
dressed to  our  acquaintance  Grog  Davis, 
nor  was  it  altogether  what  is  called  a 
*' French  compliment;"  he  did  look  ter- 
ribly like  himself.  There  was  in  his  hard, 
stern  face,  his  pinched-up  eyes,  and  his 
puckered  mouth,  an  amount  of  resolute 
vigor  that  showed  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
some  hazardous  enterprise.  His  toilet 
completed,  he  felt  in  his  breast-pocket,  to 
assure  himself  that  something  there  was 
not  missing,  and  then,  taking  out  his  watch, 
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ho  consulted  the  time.  lie  had  scarcely 
time  to  replace  it  in  his  pocket  when  tlie 
train  entered  a  deep  cutting  between  two 
high  Ijanks  of  clay.  It  was  apparently  tlie 
§pot  he  had  waited  for,  and  in  an  instant 
he  had  unfastened  the  door  by  his  latch- 
key, and  stood  on  the  ledge  outside.  One 
more  look  within  to  assure  himself  that 
the  other  was  still  asleep,  and  he  closed  tlie 
door,  and  locked  it. 

The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  a  thin 
soft  rain  Avas  falling,  as  Davis,  with  a 
rapidity  th;it  showed  this  was  no  first  essay 
in  such  a  walk,  glided  along  from  carriage 
to  carriage  till  he  reached  a  heavy  luggage 
van,  immediately  beyond  Avhich  was  the 
cfnipe  of  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn. 

The  brief  prayer  that  good  men  utter 
ere  they  rush  upon  an  enterprise  of  deadly 
peril  must  have  its  representative  in  some 
shape  or  other  Avith  those  Avhose  hearts  ai'e 
callous.  Nature  Avill  have  her  due ;  and 
in  that  short  interval^the  bridge  betA^een 
tAvo  worlds — the  Avorst  must  surely  experi- 
ence intense  emotion.  Whatever  those  of 
Davis,  they  Avere  of  the  briefest.  In  an- 
other second  he  was  at  the  door  of  Dunn's 
carriage,  his  eyes  glaring  beneath  the 
drawn-doAvn  blind,  Avhere  by  a  narroAv  slip 
of  light,  he  could  detect  a  figure  busily 
employed  in  Avriting.  So  bent  Avas  he  on 
mastering  every  portion  and  detail  of  the 
arrangement  Avithin,  that  ho  actually  crept 
around  till  he  reached  the  front  Avindows, 
and  could  plainly  see  the  Avhole  coupe 
lighted  up  brilliantly  Avitli  Avax  candles. 

Surrounded  with  papers,  and  letters, 
and  dispatch-boxes,  the  man  of  business 
labored  away  as  though  in  his  office,  every 
appliance  for  refreshment  beside  him. 
These  Davis  noted  Avell,  remarking  the 
pistols  that  hung  betAveen  the  windoAvs, 
and  a  bell-pull  quite  close  to  the  Avriting- 
table.  This  latter  passed  through  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  and  Avas  evidently  in- 
tended to  signalize  the  guard  Avhen  wanted. 
Before  another  minute  had  elapsed,  Davis 
had  cut  off  this  communication,  and,  knot- 
ting the  string  outside,  still  suffered'  it  to 
hang  doAvn  Avithin  as  before. 

All  that  precaution  could  demand  was 
noAV  done  ;  the  remainder  must  be  decided 
by  action.  Noiselessly  introducing  the 
latch-key,  Davis  turned  the  lock,  and  open- 
ing the  door,  stepped  inside.  Dunn  start- 
ed as  the  door  banged  and  there  beheld 
him.  To  ring  and  summon  tlie  guard  was 
the  quick  im]iulse  of  his  ready  Avit ;  but 
when  the  bell-rope  came  down  as  he  pulled 
it,  the  whole  truth  flashed  across  him  that 
all  had  been  concerted  and  plotted  carefully. 

"Nevermind  your  pistols.     I'm  armed 
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too,"  siiid  Davis,  ooolly.  '-If  ii  was  your 
life  T  wanted,  I  could  luivo  taken  it  easily 
enough  at  any  minute  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve." 

"  What  do  you  mean  then,  sir,  by  this, 
violence  ?  By  what  right  do  you  dare  to 
enter  here  ?"  cried  Dunn,  passionately. 

"There  has  been  no  great  violence  up  to 
this,"  said  Davis,  with  a  grin.  ''As  to  my 
right  to  be  here,  we'll  talk  about  that  pres- 
ently.    You  know  me,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  are  here," 
cried  Dumi,  again. 

"And  so  you  shall  ;  but  first  of  all  no 
treachery.  Deal  fairly,  and  a  very  few 
minutes  will  settle  all  business  between 
us." 

"Tliere  is  no  business  to  be  settled  be- 
tween us,"  said  Dunn,  haughtily,  "except 
the  insolence  of  your  intrusion  here,  and 
for  that  you  shall  pay  dearly. 

"Don't  try  bluster  with  me,  man,"  said 
Grog,  contemptuously.  "  If  you  just 
stood  as  high  in  integrity  as  I  know  you  to 
st;ind  low  in  knavery,  it  wouldn't  serve  you. 
I've  braved  pluckier  fellows  than  ever  you 
■were." 

With  a  sudden  jerk  Dunn  let  down  the 
window,  but  Grog's  iron  grip  held  him 
down  in  his  place,  as  he  said,  sternly,  "I'll 
not  stand  nonsense.  I  have  come  here  for 
a  purpose,  and  I'll  not  leave  .it  till  it's  ac- 
complished.    You  know  me." 

"  I  do  know  you,"  said  Dunn,  with  an 
insolent  irony. 

"And  t  know  you.  Hankes — Simmy 
Haukes — has  told  me  a  thing  or  two  ;  but 
the  "world  will  soon  be  as  wise  as  either  of 
ns." 

Dunn's  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  in 
a  voice  broken  and  faint  he  said,  ''  What 
do  you  mean  ?^    What  has  Hankes  said  ?  " 

"  All — everything.  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  man,  it  was  no  secret  to  me  that  you 
were  cheating,  the  only  jnystery  was  hoia 
you  did  the  trick  ;  now  Hankes  has  shown 
me  that.  I  know  it  all  now.  You  hadn't 
so  many  trumps  in  your  hand,  but  you 
played*  them  twice  over — that  was  the  way 
you  won  the  game.  But  that's  no  affair  of 
mine.  'Eook'  them  all  round — only  don't 
'  try  it  on  '  with  Kit  Davis  !  What  brought 
me  here  is  this  :  my  daughter  is  married  to 
Annesley  Beecher  that  was,  the  now  Vis- 
count Lackington  ;  there's  another  fellow 
about  to  contest  the  title  and  the  estates. 
Ytni  know  all  about  his  claim  and  his 
chances,  and  you  can,  they  tell  me,  make 
it  all  'snug'  to  either  party.  Now,  I'm 
here  to  treat  with  you.  How  much  shall  it 
be  ?  There's  no  use  in  going  about  the 
bush — how  much  shall  it  be  ?  " 


'•  1  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  this  busi- 
ness," said  Dunn,  hesitatingly;  "the  pa- 
pers are  not  in  my  keeping.  Conway's  suit 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  first  men  at  the 
Bar—" 

"  I  know  all  that,  and  I  know,  besides, 
you  have  an  api)ointment  with  Fordyce  at 
Calvert's  Hotel,  to  arrange  the  whole -mat- 
ter ;  so  go  in  at  once,  and  be  on  the  square 
with  me.  Who  has  these  papers  ?  Where 
are  they  ? " 

Dunn  started  at  the  sudden  tone  of  the 
question,  and  then  his  eyes  turned  as  quick- 
ly toward  a  brass-bound  dispatch-box  at 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  If  the  glance 
was  of  the  speediest,  it  yet  had  not  escaped 
the  intense  watchfulness  of  Davis,  who 
now  reiterated  his  question  of  "  Where  are 
they  ?  " 

"If  you'd  come  to  me  after  my  interview 
with  Fordyce,"  said  Dunn,  with  a  slow  de- 
liberation, as  though  giving  the  matter  u 
full  reflection,  "  I  think  Ave  might  hit  upon 
something  together." 

"To  be  sure  we  might,"  said  Grog, 
laughing  ;  "  there's  only  one  obstacle  to 
that  pleasant  arrangement,  that  I  should 
find  an  inspector  and  two  constables  of  the 
police  ready  waiting  for  my  visit.  No, 
Master  Dunn,  what  w^e're  to  do  we'll  do 
here,  and  now.'" 

"  You  appear  to  measure  all  men  by 
your  own  standard,  sir,"  said  Dunn,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you  that  in  point 
of  honor  it  is  a  scant  one." 

"  We're  neither  of  us  fit  for  a  grenadier 
company  of  integrity,  that's  a  fact,  Dunn  ; 
but  npon  my  solemn  oath  I  believe  I'm  the 
best  man  of  the  two.  But  what's  the  use 
of  this  '  chaflf  ?'  I  have  heard  from  Hankes 
hoW  it  stands  about  that  Irisli  estate  you 
pretended  to  buy  for  the  late  lord,  and 
never  paid  for.  Now  you  want  to  stand 
all  square  upon  tliat,  naturally  enough  ;  it 
is  a  pot  of  money — seven-and-thirty-thou- 
sand  pounds.  Don't  you  see,  old  fellow,  I 
have  the  Avhole  story  all  correct  and  clear, 
so,  once  more,  do  be  business-like,  and  say 
Avhat's  your  figure — how  much  !  " 

'Again  did  Dunn's  eyes  revert  to  the  box 
at  his  feet, but  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
intentionally  or  not.  Davis,  however, 
never  ceased  to  watch  their  gaze ;  and 
when  Dunn,  becoming  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  scrutiny,  grew  slightly  red,  Grog 
chuckled  to  himself,and  muttered  "  You're 
no  match  for  Kit  Davis,  deep  as  you  are." 

"Until  we  learn  to  repose  some  trust  in 
each  other,  sir,"  said  Dunn,  whose  confu- 
sion still  continued,  "all  dealing  together 
is  useless." 

"Well,  if  you  mean  by  that,"  retorted 
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Davis,  "  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  start 
for  a  ten  years'  friendship,  I  declare  off, 
and  say  it's  no  match.  I  told  you  what 
brought  me  here,  and  now  I  want  you  to 
say  how  I'm  to  go  back  again.  Where  are 
these  same  j^apers  ? — answer  me  that." 

*'Some  are  in  the  hands  of  Conway's 
lawyers — some  are  in  the  Crimea,  carried 
away  surreptitiously  by  a  person  who  was 
once  in  my  confidence — some  are,  I  sus- 
pect, in  the  keeping  of  Conway's  mother, 
in  Wales " 

"  And  some  are  locked  up  in  that  red 
box  there,"  said  Grog,  with  a  defiant  look. 

'*  Not  one.  I  can  swear  by  all  that  is 
most  solemn  and  awful  there's  not  a  docu- 
ment there  that  concerns  the  cause."  As 
Dunn  spoke  these  words  his  voice  trembled 
with  intense  agitation,  and  he  grew  sickly 
pale. 

"  AYhat  if  I  wouldn't  believe  you  on  your 
oath?"  broke  in  Grog,  whose  keen  .eyes 
seemed  actually  to  pierce  the  other's  secret 
thoughts.  "It  wasn't  to-day,  or  yester- 
day, that  you  and  I  learned  how  to  dodge 
an  oath.  Open  that  box  there,  I'll  have  a 
look  through  it  for  myself." 

•'That  you  never  shall,"  said  Dunn, 
fiercely,  as  he  grasped  the  bundle  of  keys 
that  lay  before  him  and  placed  them  in  his 
breast-pocket. 

"Come,  I  like  your  pluck,  Dunn, 
thougb  it  won't  serve  your  turn  this  time. 
I'll  either  see  that  box  opened  before  me 
now,  or  I'll  carry  it  off  with  me — which 
shall  it  bo?" 

"Neither,  by  heavens!"  cried  Dunn, 
whose  passion  was  now  roused  effectuallv. 

"We'll  first  of  all  get  these  out  of  the 
way ;  they're  ugly  playthings,"  said 
Davis,  as  with  a  spring  he  seized  the  pis- 
tols and  hurled  them  through  the  open 
window ;  in  doing  so,  however,  he  neces- 
sarily leaned  forward,  and  partly  turned 
his  back  toward  Dunn.  With  a  gesture 
quick  as  lightning,  Dunn  drew  a  loaded 
pistol  from  his  breast,  and  placing  the 
muzzle  almost  close  to  the  other's  head, 
drew  the  trigger.  A  quick  motion  of  the 
neck  made  the  ball  glance  from  the  bone 
of  the  skull,  and,  passing  down  amongst 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  settle  above  the 
shoulder.  Terrible  as  the  wound  was, 
Davis  sprang  upon  him  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  tiger.  Not  a  word  nor  a  cry  escaped 
his  lips,  as,  in  all  the  agony  of  his  suffer- 
ings, he  seized  Dunn  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  while,  drawing  from  his  breast  a 
heavy  life-preserver,  he  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  the  other.  A  wild  scream — a 
cry  for  help,  half  smothered  in  the  groan 
that  followed,  rang  out,  and  Dunn  reeled 


fiom  his  seat  and  fell  dead  on  the  floor ! 
Two  fearful  fractures  had  rent  the  skull 
open,  and  life  was  extinguished  at  once. 
Davis  bent  down,  and  gazed  long  and  ea- 
gerly at  the  ghastly  wounds,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  laid  his  hand  over  the  heart 
that  he  knew  them  to  be  fatal.  A  short 
shudder,  more  like  the  sense  of  sudden 
cold  than  any  sentiment  of  horror,  passed 
over  him  as  he  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
motionless  ;  then  opening  the  dead  man's 
coat,  he  drew  forth  his  keys  and  searched 
for  that  one  which  pertained  to  the  red 
box.  He  carefully  placed  the  box  upon 
the  table  and  unlocked  it.  The  contents 
were  title-deeds  of  the  Glengariff  family, 
but  all  in  duplicate,  and  so  artfully  imi- 
tated, that  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  original  from  copy. 
Of  the  Lackingtons  there  was  nothing  but 
a  release  of  all  claims  against  Davenport 
Dunn,  purporting  to  have  been  the  act  of 
the  late  lord,  but  of  which  the  signature 
was  only  indicated  in  pencil. 

"  The  discovery  wasn't  worth  the  price," 
muttered  Davis,  as  he  turned  a  half  sickly 
look  upon   the  lifeless    mass  at  his  feet. 

"  I'm  not  the  first  who  found  out  that 
the  swag  didn't  pay  for  the  smash — not," 
added  he,  after  a  moment,  "'that  I  was  to 
blame  here  ;  it  was  he  began  it ! " 

With  some  strange  mysterious  blending 
of  reverence  for  the  dead,  with  a  vague 
sense  of  how  the  sight  would  strike  the 
first  beholders,  Davis  raised  the  corpse 
from  the  floor  and  placed  it  on  "the  seat. 
He  then  wiped  the  clotted  gore  from  the 
forehead  and  dried  the  hair.  It  was  a 
gruesome  sight,  and  even  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  its  terrors,  for,  as  he  turned 
away,  he  heaved  a  short,  thick  sigh.  How 
long  he  stood  thus,  half  stunned  and  be- 
wildered, he  knew  not,  but  he  was  at 
length  recalled  to  thought  and  activity  by 
the  loud  whistle  that  announced  the  train 
was  approaching  a  station.  The  next 
minute  they  glided  softly  in  beside  a  plat- 
form, densely  croAvded  with  travelers. 
Davis  did  not  wait  for  the  guard,  but 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  slowly,  for 
he  was  in  pain,  descended  from  the  car- 
riage. 

"Call  the  station-master  here,"  said  he 
to  the  first  official  he  met.  "Let  some 
one,  too,  fetch  a  doctor,  for  I  am  badly 
wounded,  and  a  policeman,  for  I  want  to 
surrender  myself."  He  then  added,  after 
a  pause,  ''  There's  a  dead  man  in  that  car- 
riage yonder ! " 

The  terrible  tidings  soon  spread  abroad, 
and  crowds  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  gaze 
upon   the  horrible  spectacle.      No  sooner 
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w;is  it  announced  tluit  (lie  nuirdci'cd  man 
was  the  celebrated  Davenport  Dunn,  than 
tlie  interest  increased  tenfold,  and,  with 
that  marvelous  inp^cnuity  falsehood  would 
seem  ever  to  have  at  her  disposal,  a  dozen 
artfully  conceived  versions  of  the  late  event 
were  already  in  circulation.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  maniac — a  poor  creature  driven  mad 
by  injustice  and  persecution.  It  was  the 
vengeance  of  a  man  whoso  fortune  had 
been  ruined  by  Dunn.  It  was  the  fatlier 
of  a  girl  he  had  seduced  and  abandoned. 
It  Avas  a  beggared  speculator — a  ruined 
trustee — and  soon;  each  luii-rative,  strange- 
ly enough,  inferring  that  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe was  an  expiation  !  How  ready  is 
the  world  to  accept  this  explanation  of  the 
sad  reverses  that  befall  those  it  once  has 
stoeped  to  adulate — how  greedily  does  it 
seek  to  repay  itself  for  its  own  degrading 
homage,  by  maligning  the  idol  of  its  for- 
mer worship  !  Up  to  this  hour  no  man 
had  ever  dared  to  whisper  a  suspicion  of 
Dunn's  integrity,  and  now,  ere  his  lifeless 
clay  was  cold,  many  were  floundering  away 
in  this  pseudo  morality  about  the  little 
benefit  all  his  wealth  Avas  to  him,  and  won- 
dering if  his  fate  would  not  be  a  lesson  ! 
And  so  the  train  went  onitsAvay,  the  coupe 
Avith  the  dead  body  detached  and  left  for 
the  inspection  of  the  inquest,  and  Davis  on 
a  sick-bed  and  in  custody  of  the  police. 

His  wound  was  far  more  serious  than  at 
first  Avas  apprehended,  the  direction  the 
ball  had  taken  could  not  be  ascertained, 
and  the  pain  Avas  intense.  Grog,  however, 
would  not  condescend  to  speak  of  his  suf- 
fering, but  addressed  himself  vigorously  to 
all  the  cares  of  his  situation. 

"Let  me  have  some  strong  Cavendish 
tobacco  and  a  pint  of  British  gin,  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  no  visitors." 

The  remonstrances  of  the  doctor  he 
treated  Avith  scorn. 

"  I'm  not  one  of  your  West-end  SAvells," 
said  he,  "  that's  afraid  of  a  little  pain,  nor 
one  of  your  Guy's  Hospital  Avretches  that's 
frightened  by  the  surgeon's  tools  ;  only  no 
tinkering,  no  probing.  If  you  leave  me 
alone,  I  have  a  constitution  tliat  Avill  soon 
pull  me  through." 

His  first  care  was  to  dictate  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  to  a  Avell-known  lawyer,  whose 
skill  in  criminal  cases  had  made  him  a 
Avide  celebrity.  He  requested  him  to  come 
down  at  once  and  confer  Avitli  him.  His 
next  was  to  Avrito  to  his  daughter,  and  in 
this  latter  task  he*  passed  nearly  half  the 
ni^lit.  Written  as  it  was  in  great  bodily 
pain  and  no  small  suffering  of  mind,  the 
letter  Avas  niarvelously  indicative  of  the 
man   who    penned   it.      He   nxirrated  the 


whole  incident  to  its  fatal  termination  ex- 
actly as  it  occurred  ;  not  the  slightest  effort 
did  ho  make  at  exculpation  for  his  oAvn 
share  in  it;  and  he  only  deplored  the  mis- 
fortune in  its  effect  upon  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 

"If  Dunn,"  said  he,  "  hadn't  been  so 
ready  with  his  pistol,  I  believe  we  might 
have  come  to  terms,  but  there's  no  guard- 
ing against  accidents.  As  matters  stand, 
Annesley  must  make  his  own  fight,  for,  of 
course,  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  him  or  to 
any  one  else  till  the  assizes  are  over.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  case  is  a  bad  one,  and 
ConAvay  most  likely  to  succeed  ;  but  there's 
yet  time  for  a  compromise.  I  wish  you'd 
take  the  whole  affair  into  your  own 
hands." 

To  enable  her  to  enter  clearly  upon  a 
question  of  such  complication,  he  gaA^e  a 
full  narrative,  so  far  as  he  could,  of  the 
contested  claim,  shoAving  each  step  he  had 
himself  taken  in  defence,  and  Avith  what 
object  he  had  dispatched  Paul  Classon  to 
the  Crimea.  Three  entire  pages  were  filled 
Avith  this  theme  ;  of  himself,  and  his  OAvn 
precarious  fortunes,  he  said  very  little  in- 
deed. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Lizzy,"  Avrote  he; 
"if  the  coroner's  inquest  should  find  a 
verdict  of  'Willful  Murder'  against  me, 
such  a  decision  does  not  signify  a  rush  ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  reserve  all  my  defence 
for  the  trial,  such  a  verdict  is  likely 
enough.  There  will  be,  besides  this,  the 
regular  hue  and  cry  people  get  up  against 
the  gambler,  the  leg,  and  wdio  knows  Avhat 
else  they'll  call  me.  Don't  mind  that, 
either,  girl.  Let  the  moralists  Avag  their 
charitable  tongues,  we  can  afford  to  make 
a  Availing  race,  and,  if  I  don't  mistake 
much,  before  the  trial  comes  off  Davenport 
Dunn  himself  will  be  more  ill  thought  of 
than  Kit  Davis.  Above  all,  however,  don't 
show  in  public  ;  get  away  from  Eome,  and 
stay  for  a  month  or  tAvo  in  some  quiet, 
out-of-the-Avay  place,  Avhere  people  cannot 
make  remarks  upon  your  manner,  and 
either  say,  '  See  how  this  disgraceful  affair 
has  cut  her  up,'  or,  'Did  you  ever  see  any 
one  so  brazen  under  an  open  shame  ?' 

"  I  have  sent  for  Ewin  Jones,  the  laAvyer, 
and  expect  him  by  the  down  train  ;  if  he 
should  say  anything  Avorth  repeating  to  you 
I'll  add  it  ere  I  seal  this." 

A  little  loAver  doAvn  the  page  were  scrawl- 
ed, half  illegibly,  the  following  few  Avords: 

"  Another  search  for  the  ball  and  no 
better  luck  ;  it  has  got  down  amongst  some 
nerves,  where  they're  afraid  to  follow  it — a 
sort  of  chancery  court.  Jones  is  here,  and 
thinks    'Ave'll    do,'   particularly    if     'the 
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press  '  blackguards  Dunn  well  in  tlie  mean 
time.  Remember  me  to  A.  B.,  and  keep 
him  from  talki-ns;  nonsense  about  tlie  busi- 
ness— for  a  while,  at  least — that  is,  if  you 
can,  and 

"Believe  me,  yours,  as  ever, 

"C.  Davis." 


CHAPTER  XCYIIL 

THE   TRIAL. 

Scarcely  had  the  town  been  struck  by 
the  large  placards  announcing  the  dreadful 
murder  of  Davenport  Dunn,  which  parad- 
ed the  streets  in  all  directions,  when  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  morning  papers  brought 
the  first  tidings  of  the  ruin  that  was  to 
follow  that  event,  and  now  in  quick  suc- 
cession came  news  that  tlie  treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Glengariff  Company  had  gone  off 
with  some  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  that  the 
great  Ossory  Bank  had  stopped  payment ; 
companies  on  every  hand  smashing  ;  mis- 
fortune and  calamity  everywhere.  Terri- 
ble as  was  the  detail  which  the  incpiest  re- 
vealed, the  whole  interest  of  the  w^orld  was 
turned  to  the  less  striking  but  scarcely  less 
astounding  news  that  society  Inj-d  for  years 
back  been  the  dupe  of  the  most  crafty  and 
unprincipled  knave  of  all  Europe,  that  the 
great  idol  of  its  worship,  the  venerated 
and  respected  in  all  enterprises  of  industry, 
the  man  of  large  philanthropy  and  wide  be- 
nevolence, was  a  schemer  and  a  swindler, 
unprincipled  and  unfeeling.  The  fatal 
machinery  of  deception  and  falsehood 
which  his  life  maintained  crumbled  to  ruin 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  death ;  he 
was  himself  the  mainspring  of  all  fraud, 
and  when  he  ceased  to  dictate,  the  game  of 
roguery  was  over.  While,  therefore,  many 
deplored  the  awful  crime  which  had  just 
been  committed,  and  sorrowed  over  the 
stain  cast  upon  our  age  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, there  arose  amidst  their  grief  the 
wilder  and  more  heartrending  cry  of  thou- 
sands brought  to  destitution  and  beggary 
by  this  bold,  bad  man. 

Of  the  vast  numbers  who  had  dealings 
with  him,  scarcely  any  escaped  :  false  title- 
deeds,  counterfeited  shares,  forged  scrip 
abounded.  The  securities  entrusted  to  his 
keeping  in  all  the  trustfulness  of  an  un- 
limited confidence  had  been  pledged  for 
loans  of  money  ;  vast  sums  alleged  to  have 
been  advanced  on  mortgage  wore  embez- 
zled without  a  shadow  of  security.  From 
the  highest  in  the  peerage  to  the  poor- 
est peasant,  all  were  involved  in  the 
same  scheme  of  ruin,  and  the  great  for- 


tunes of  the  rich  and  the  hardly  saved  pit- 
tance of  the  poor  alike  engul])hcd.  80  sud- 
denly did  the  news  break  u])()n  the  world 
that  it  actually  seemed  incredible.  It  was 
not  alone  a  shock  given  to  mercantile  cred- 
it and  commercial  honesty,  but  it  seemed 
an  outrage  against  whatever  assumed  to  be 
high-principled  and  honorable.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  this  man  had  been  the 
world's  choicest  favorite.  Upon  hi7n  had 
been  lavished  all  the  honors  and  rewards 
usually  reserved  for  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  their  kind.  The  favors  of  the 
crown,  the  friendship  and  intimacy  with 
the  highest  in  station,  immense  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  government, 
power  and  patronage  to  any  extent,  and, 
greater  than  all  these,  because  more  wide- 
spread and  far-reaching,  a  sort  of  accept- 
ance that  all  he  said  and  did,  and  planned 
and  projected,  was  certain  to  be  for  the 
best  and  that  they  who  opposed  his  views 
or  disparaged  his  conceptions  were  sure  to 
be  mean-minded  and  envious  men,  jealous 
of  the  noble  ascendency  of  his  great  na- 
ture. And  all  this  because  he  was  rich  and 
could  enrich  others  !  Had  the  insane  es- 
timate of  this  man  been  formed  by  those 
fighting  tlie  hard  battle  of  fortune,  and  so 
crushed  by  poverty  that  even  a  glimpse  of 
affluence  was  a  gleam  of  paradise,  it  might 
have  been  more  pardonable  ;  but  far  froiii 
it.  Davenport  Dunn's  chief  adherents  and 
his  primest  flatterers  were  themselves  great 
in  station  and  rolling  in  wealth ;  they 
were  many  of  them  the  princes  of  the  land. 
The  richest  banker  of  all  Europe  —  he 
whose  influence  has  often  decided  the  fate 
of  contending  nations — was  Dunn's  tried 
and  trusted  friend.  The  great  minister 
whose  opening  speech  of  a  session  was  the 
■mot  (Tordre  for  half  the  globe  had  taken 
counsel  with  him,  stooping  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice, and  condescending  to  endorse  his 
opinions.  A  proud  old  noble,  as  haughty 
a  member  of  his  order  as  the  peerage  pos- 
sessed, did  not  disdain  to  accept  him  for  a 
son-in-law  ;  and  now  the  great  banker  was 
to  find  himself  defrauded,  the  great  minis- 
ter disgraced,  and  the  noble  lord  who  had 
stooped,  to  his  alliance  was  to  see  his  estate 
dissipated  and  his  fortune  lost  ! 

What  a  moral  strain  did  not  the  great 
monitors  of  our  age  pour  forth — what 
noble  words  of  reproof  fell  from  pulpit  and 
press  upon  the  lust  of  wealth,  the  base 
pursuit  of  gold  I — what  touching  contrasts 
were  drawn  between  the  hard- won  compe- 
tence of  the  poor  man  and  the  ill-gotten 
abundance  of  the  gambler.  How  impres- 
sively Avas  the  lesson  proclaimed,  that 
patient  industry  was  a  nobler  characteristic 
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of  a  peoi>lc  than  suecossful  cntcrpri.so,  and 
that  it  was  not  to  lucky  chances  and  acci- 
dental success,  hut  to  tlie  virtues  of  truth- 
fulness, order,  untiring  lahor,  and  econ- 
omy, that  England  owed  the  high  place 
she  occui)ied  amongst  the  nations  of  tiie 
earth.  AH  this  was,  perhaps,  true  :  the 
only  pity  was,  that  the  psean  over  our 
greatness  should  be  also  a  funeral  wail 
over  thousands  reduced  to  beggary  and 
want !  For  weeks  the  newspa])crs  had  no 
other  themes  than  the  misery  of  this  man's 
cruel  frauds.  Magistrates  Avere  besieged 
by  appeals  from  people  reduced  to  the  last 
destitati(ni  ;  public  offices  crowded  Avith 
applicants,  pressing  to  know  if  the  titles  or 
securities  they  held  as  tlie  sole  guai-anties 
of  a  livelihood,  were  true  or  false.  All 
confidence  seemed  gone.  Men  trembled  at 
every  letter  they  opened,  and  none  knew 
whether  the  tidings  of  each  moment  might 
not  be  the  announcement  of  utter  ruin. 

Until  the  event  had  actually  occurred, 
it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  dis- 
honesty of  one  man  could  so  effectually 
derange  the  whole  complex  machinery  of  a 
vast  society ;  but  so  it  really  proved.  So 
intensely  had  the  money-getting  passion 
taken  possession  of  the  national  mind — so 
•associated  had  national  prosperity  seemed 
to  be  with  individual  wealth — that  nothing 
appeared  great,  noble,  or  desirable  but 
gold,  and  the  standard  of  material  value 
was  constituted  to  be  the  standard  of  all 
moral  excellence  :  intending  to  honor  in- 
dustry, the  nation  had  paid  its  homage  to 
money  ? 

Of  all  the  victims  to  Dunn's  perfidy, 
there  was  one  who  never  could  be  brought 
to  believe  in  his  guilt.  This  was  the  old 
Earl  of  Glengarilf.  So  stunned  was  he 
by  the  first  news  of  the  murder  that  his 
faculties  never  rightly  recovered  the  shock, 
and  his  mind  balanced  between  a  nervous 
impatience  for  Dunn's  arrival  and  a  dreary 
despondency  as  to  his  coming ;  and  in 
this  way  he  lived  for  years,  his  daughter 
watching  over  him  with  every  care  and  de- 
votion, hiding  with  many  an  artifice  the 
painful  signs  of  their  reduced  fortune,  and 
feeding  with  many  a  false  hope  the  old 
man's  yearnings  for  wealth  and  riches. 
The  quiet  old  town  of  Bruges  was  their 
resting-place,  and  there,  amidst  deserted 
streets  and  grass-grown  pavements,  they 
lived,  pitied  and  unknown. 

The  "  Dunn  Frauds,"  as  by  journalist 
phrase  they  were  now  recognized,  formed 
for  nionths  long  a  daily  portion  of  the 
public  reading,  and  only  at  length  yielded 
their  interest  to  a  case  before  the  "  lords  " 
—tlie  claim  preferred  by  a  Crimean  hero  to 


j  the  ti(;lo  of  Viscount  Lackington,  and  of 
which  some  successful  trials  at  bar  gave 
speedy  })romise  of  good  result.  Indeed, 
had  the  question  been  one  to  be  decided 
by  popular  suffrage,  the  issue  would  not 
have  been  very  doubtful.  Through  the 
brilliant  records  of  "  our  own  correspond- 
ent" and  the  illustrated  columns  of  a  dis- 
tinguished "weekly,"  Charles  Conway  had 
now  become  a  celebrity,  and  meetings  were 
held  and  councils  consulted  how  best  to 
honor  his  arrival  on  his  return  to  England. 
As  though  glad  to  return  from  the  dis- 
paraging stories  of  fraud,  baseness,  ami 
deception,  which  Dunn's  fall  disclosed,  to 
nobler  and  more  spirit-stirring  themes, 
the  nation  seemed  to  hail  with  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm  the  character  of  this  brave 
soldier  ! 

His  whole  military  career  was  narrated 
at  length,  and  national  pride  deeply  flat- 
tered by  a  record  which  proved  that  in  an 
age  stigmatized  by  late  disclosures,  chivalry 
and  heroism  had  not  died  out,  but  survived 
in  all  their  most  brilliant  and  ennobling 
features.  While  municipal  bodies  voted 
their  freedom  and  swords  of  honor,  and 
public  journals  discussed  the  probable  re- 
wards of  the  crown,  another  turn  was  given 
to  popular  interest  by  the  announcement 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  Christopher  Davis 
was  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the 
murder  of  Davenport  Dunn.  Had  the  hand 
Avhich  took  away  his  life  been  that  of  some 
one  brought  down  to  beggary  by  his  ma- 
chinations, a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
would  certainly  have  been  wrung  from  na- 
tional feeling.  Here,  however,  if  any  such 
plea  existed,  no,  token  was  given.  Davis 
had  maintained,  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  a 
dogged,  unbroken  silence,  simply  declar- 
ing that  he  reserved  whatever  he  had  to 
say  for  the  time  of  his  trial.  He  did  not 
scruple,  besides,  to  exhibit  an  insolent  con- 
tempt for  a  verdict  which  he  felt  could  ex- 
ercise little  influence  on  the  future,  while 
to  his  lawyer  he  explained  that  he  was  not 
going  to  give  "  Conway's  people"  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  so  totally  failed  in 
securing  the  documents  he  sought  for,  and 
his  presumed  possession  of  which  might 
yet  induce  a  compromise  with  Beecher. 

In  vain  was  he  assured. that  his  obstinate 
refusal  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  jury 
would  seriously  endanger  his  safety  by 
arming  the  public  mind  against  him  ;  he 
sternly  resisted  every  argument  on  this 
score,  and  curtly  said,  "  There  are  higher 
interests  at  stake  than  mine  here — it  is  my 
daughter,  the  viscountess,  is  to  be  thought 
of,  not  me."  Nor  did  his  reserve  end 
there.     Through  the  long  interval  which 
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preceded  his  trial,  lie  confided  very  K}):ir- 
ingly  in  his  lawyer,  his  interviews  with  liiin 
being  mainly  occupied  in  discussing  points 
of  law,  what  was  and  what  was  not  evi- 
dence, and  asking  for  a  history  of  such 
cases — if  any  there  were — as  resembled  his 
own.  In  fact,  it  soon  appeared  that,  hav- 
ing mastered  certain  details,  Davis  was  de- 
termined to  conduct  his  own  defence,  and 
address  the  jury  in  his  own  behalf. 

The  interest  the  public  takes  in  a  crim- 
inal trial  is  often  mainly  dependent  on  the 
rank  of  the  persons  implicated  ;  not  only 
is  sym])athy  more  nacurally  attracted  to 
those  whose  'condition  in  life  would  seem 
to  have  removed  them  from  the  casualties 
of  crime,  but,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances are  sure  to  be  surrounded  with 
features  of  more  dramatic  interest.  Now, 
although  Davis  by  no  means  occupied  that 
station  which  could  conciliate  such  sympa- 
thy, he  was  widely  known,  and  to  men  o'f 
the  first  rank  in  England.  The  habits  of 
the  turf  and  the  ring  establish  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintanceship, and'  even  intimacy,  be- 
tween men  who  have  no  other  neutral  ter- 
ritory in  life,  and,  through  these,  Davis 
was  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  noble 
lords  and  honorable  gentlemen,  who  took 
his  bets  and  pocketed  his  money  as  freely 
as  from  their  equals.  With  these,  his  in- 
domitable resolution,  liis  "pluck,"  had 
made  him  almost  a  favorite.  They  well 
knew,  too,  how  they  could  count  upon 
these  same  faculties  in  any  hour  of  need, 
and  '•'  Old  Grog  "  was  the  resource  in  many 
a  difficulty  that  none  but  himself  could 
have  confronted. 

If  his  present  condition  excited  no  very 
warm  anxiety  for  his  fate,  it  at  least  creat- 
ed the  liveliest  curiosity  to  see  the  man,  to 
watch  how  he  would  comport  himself  in 
such  a  terrible  exigency,  to  hear  the  sort  of 
defence  he  would  make,  and  to  mark  how 
fa;r  his  noted  courage  would  sustain  him  in 
an  ordeal  so  novel  and  so  appalling.  The 
newspapers  also  contributed  to  increase 
this  interest,  by  daily  publishing  some  cu- 
rious story  or  other  illustrating  Davis's 
early  life,  and,  as  may  be  surmised,  not  al- 
ways to  his  advantage  on  the  score  of 
probity  and  honor.  Photographers  were 
equally  active  ;  so  that  when,  on  the  event- 
ful morning,  the  clerk  of  the  arraign  de- 
manded of  the  prisoner  whether  he  plead- 
ed guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  face  and  fea- 
tures of  the  respondent  were  familiar  to 
every  one  in  the  court.  Some  expected  to 
see  him  downcast  and  crestfallen,  some 
looked  for  a  manner  of  insolent  swagger 
and  pretension.  He  was  equally  free  from 
either,  and  in  his  calm  but  resolute  bear- 


ing, as  he  surveyed  bench  and  jury-box, 
tliere  was  unmistakable  dignity  and  power. 
If  he  did  not  seek  the  recognitions  of  his 
acquaintances  throughout  the  court,  he 
never  avoided  them,  returning  the  saluta- 
tions of  the '' swells,"  as  he  called  thorn, 
with  the  easy  indifference  he  would  have 
accorded  them  at  Newmarket. 

I  have  no  pretension  to  delay  my  reader 
by  any  details  of  the  trial  itself.  It  was  a 
case  where  all  the  evidence  was  purely  cir- 
cumstantial, but  wherein  the  most  deliber- 
ate and  deep-laid  scheme  could  be  distinct- 
ly traced.  With  all  the  force  of  that  con- 
summate skill  in  narrative  which  a  crimi- 
nal lawyer  possesses,  Davis  was  tracked 
from  his  leaving  London  to  his  arrival  at 
Chester.  Of  his  two  hours  spent  there  the 
most  exact  account  was  given,  and  although 
some  difficulty  existed  in  proving  the  iden- 
tity of  the  traveler  who  had  taken  his  place 
at  that  station  with  the  prisoner,  there  was 
the  strongest  presumption  to  believe  they 
were  one  and  the  same.  As  to  the  dread- 
ful events  of  the  crime  itself,  all  must  be 
inferred  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
murdered  man  was  found  and  the  nature 
of  the  wounds  that  caused  his  death.  Of 
these,  none  could  entertain  a  doubt ;  the 
medical  witnesses  agreed  in  declaring  that 
life  must  have  been  immediately  extin- 
guished. Lastly,  as  to  the  motive  of  the 
crime — although  not  essential  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  the  prosecutor,  in  suggest- 
ing some  possible  cause,  took  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  .character  of  the  prisoner, 
and  even  allude  to  some  early  events  in  his 
life.  Davis  abruptly  stopped  this  train  of 
argument,  by  exclaiming,  '^None  of  these 
are  in  the  indictment,  sir.  I  am  here  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  and  not  for  having 
horseAvhipped  you  at  Ascot,  the  year  Co- 
mus  won  the  queen's  cup." 

An  interruption  so  insulting,  uttered  in 
a  voice  that  resounded  throughout  the 
court,  now  led  to  a  passionate  appeal  from 
the  counsel  to  the  bench,  and  a  rebuke 
from  the  judge  to  Davis,  who  reminded 
him  how  unbecoming  such  an  outrage  was, 
from  one  standing  in  the  solemn  situation 
that  he  did. 

"  Solemn  enough  if  guilty,  my  lord,  but 
only  irksome  and  unpleasant  to  a  man  with 
as  easy  a  conscience  as  mine,"  was  the 
quick  reply  of  Grog,  who  now  eyed  the 
court  in  every  part  with  an  expression  of 
insolent  defiance. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  having 
closed,  Davis  arose,  and,  with  a  calm  self- 
possession,  addressed  the  court: 

'*I  believe,"  said  ho,  ■'  that  if  I  followed 
the  approved  method  in  cases  like  the  pres- 
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ent,  I'd  begin  by  cxi)rossii]g  the  great  con- 
tidenceand  Scitis'faction  I  feel  in  being  tried 
by  a  judge  so  just  and  a  jury  so  intelligent 
as  that  before  me  ;  and  then,  after  a  slight 
diversion  as  to  the  blessings  of  a  good  con- 
science, I'd  give  you  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  patlietic  lamentation  for  the 
good  and  great  man  whose  untimely  death 
is  the  cause  of  this  trial.  Now,  I'm  not 
about  to  do  any  of  these.  Judges  are  gen- 
erally upright ;  juries  are,  for  the  most 
part,  painstaking  and  fair.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  I'm  as  safe  with  his  lordship 
and  yourselves  as  with  any  others  ;  and 
as  to  Mr.  Davenport  Dunn  and  his  vir- 
tues, Avhy,  gentlemen,  like  the  character  of 
him  who  addresses  you,  the  least  said  the 
better  !  Not,"  added  he,  sternJy,  "  that  I 
fear  comparison  with  him — far  from  it ;  we 
were  both  adventurers,  each  of  us  traded 
upon  the  weakness  of  his  fellows  ;  the  only 
difference  was,  that  he  played  a  game  that 
could  not  but  win,  while  I  took  my  risks 
like  a  man,  and  as  often  suffered  as  I  suc- 
ceeded. My  victims — if  that's  the  phrase 
in  vogue  for  them  —  were  young  fellows 
starting  in  life  with  plenty  of  cash  and 
small  experience  ;  his  were  widows,  with  a 
miserable  pittance,  scarcely  enough  for 
support;  orpiian  children,  with  a 'thousand 
or  two  trust  money  ;  or,  as  you  might  see 
in  the  papers,  poor  governesses  eagerly  seiz- 
ing the  occasion  to  provide  for  the  last 
years' of  a  toilsome  life.  But  my  opinion  is 
you  have  no  concern  with  Ms  character,  or 
with  'inine  ;  you  are  there  i>o  know  how  he 
came  by  his  death,  and  I'll  tell  you  that." 
In  a  narrative  told  calmly,  without  stop 
or  impediment,  and  utterly  free  from  a 
word  of  exaggeration  or  a  sentiment  of  pas- 
sion, he  narrated  how,  by  an  appointment, 
the  nature  of  which  he  refused  to  enter 
upon,  he  had  met  Davenport  Dunn  on  the 
eventful  night  in  question.  The  business 
matter  between  them,  he  said — and  of  this, 
too,  he  declined  to  give  any  particular. in- 
formation— had  led  to  much  and  angry  re- 
crimination, till  at  length,  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  all  temper  and  reserve, 
Davis  rashly  avowed  that  he  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  secret  history  of  all 
Dunn's  frauds  ;  he  showed,  by  details  the 
most  exact,  that  he  knew  how  for  years 
and  years  this  man  had  been  a  swindler 
and  a  cheat,  and  he  declared  that  the  time 
for  unniasking  him  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  world  should  soon  know  the  stuff  he 
was  made  of.  '' There  was,  I  suspected," 
continued  he,  *'  in  the  red  box  at  my  feet 
a  document  whose  production  in  a  trial 
would  have  saved  a  friend  of  my  own  from 
ruin,  and  which  Dunn  was  tlien  carrying 


up  to  London  to  dispose  of  to  the  oppo- 
nent in  the  suit.  I  affected  to  be  certain 
that  it  Avas  tiiere,  and  I  quickly  saw  by  his 
confusion  that  I  guessed  aright.  I  propos- 
ed terms  for  it  as  liberal  as  he  could  wish, 
equal  to  any  he  could  obtain  elsewhere.  Ho 
refused  my  offers.  I  asked  then  to  see  and 
read  it,  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  the  i)a- 
per  I  suspected.  This,  too,  he  refused. 
The  alterca.tion  grew  warm  ;  time  pressed, 
for  we  were  not  far  from  the  station 
where  I  meant  to  stop,  and  driven  to  half 
desperation,  I  declared  that  I'd  smash  the 
box  if  he  would  not  consent  to  unlock 
it.  I  stooped  as  I  said  this,  and  as  my 
head  was  bent  he  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
me.  The  ball  glanced  from  my  skull  and 
entered  my  neck.  This  is  the  wound," 
said  he,  baring  his  throat,  *'and  here  is  the 
bullet.  I  was  scarcely  stunned,  and  I 
sprang  to  my  legs  and  killed  him  I" 

•  The  sensation  of  horror  the  last  words 
created  was  felt  throughout  the  court,  and 
manifested  by  a  low  murmur  of  terror  and 
disgust.  Davis  looked  around  him  with  a 
cold,  resolute  stare,  as  if  he  did  not  shrink 
in  the  least  from  this  show  of  disapproba- 
tion. 

"I  am  well  aware,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"  there  are  many  here  at  this  moment 
would  have  acted  differently.  That  lady 
with  the  lace  veil  yonder,  for  instance, 
would  have  fainted  ;  the  noble  loi'd  next 
the  bench,  there,  would  have  dropped  on 
his  knees  and  begged  his  life.  I  see  one  of 
the  jury,  and  if  I  can  read  a  human  coun- 
tenance, his  tells  me  he'd  have"  screamed 
out  for  the  guard.  Well,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  -against  any  of  these  ways  of  treat- 
ing the  matter.  None  of  them  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  killed  him  !  The  crown  law- 
yer has  told  you  the  rest;  that  I  surren- 
dered myself  at  once  to  the  police,  and 
never  attempted  an  escape.  A  legal  friend 
has  mentioned  to  me  that  witnesses  to 
character  are  occasionally  called  in  cases 
like  the  present,  and  that  I  might  derive 
benefit  from  such  testimony.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  for  me  than  this.  There  is 
a  noble  lord,  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
knows  me  long  and  intimately;  there's  a 
venerable  bishop  now  in  town  could  also 
speak  for  me.  He  taught  me  chicken 
hazard  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  think  affectionately  of  him. 
There's  a  judge  in  the  adjoining  court  who 
was   my   chnm   and    companion   for    two 

years Well,  my  lord,  I  have  done.     I 

shall  call  none  of  them  ;  nor  have  I  any- 
thing more  to  observe." 

The  jury,  after  a  short  address  from  the 
judge,  retired,  and  Davis's  lawyer,  rising, 
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approached  the  clock  and  wliispercd  some 
tiling  to  the  prisoner. 

"  What's  the  betting  ?  "  murmured  Grog. 

"Even  as  to  the  first  charge.  Two  to 
one  for  a  verdict  of  manslaughter." 

"Take  all  you  can  get  for  me  on  the 
first,"  said  Grog,  "and  I'll  take  tlie  odds 
on  the  other  in  imndreds.  Its  a  sort  of  a 
hedge  for  me.  There,  let's  lose  no  time  ; 
they'll  be  back  soon." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  this  brief  conver- 
sation, the  jjiiry  returned  into  court.  Their 
finding  was  not  guilty  of  murder,  guilty  of 
manslaughter  only. 

Davis  listened  to  the  decision  calmly, 
and  then,  having  pencilled  down  a  few 
figures  in  his  note-book,  he  muttered, 
**Not  so  bad,  neither;  seven  hundred  on 
the  double  event ! "  So  occupied  was  he 
in  his  calculations,  that  he  had  not  heard 
a  recommendation  to  mercy,  which  the 
jury  had  appended,  though  somewhat  in- 
formally,- to  their  verdict. 

"  What  a  pot  of  money  one  might  have 
had  against  that,"  said  Davis.  "Isn't  it 
strange  none  of  us  should  ever  have 
thought  of  it!" 

The  judge  reserved  sentence  till  he  had 
thought  over  the  recommendation,  and  the 
trial  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 


THE    END  OF   ALL  TmNGS. 


From  the  day  of  Davenport  Dunn's 
death  to  the  trial  of  Kit  Davis  three  whole 
months  elapsed — a  short  2)eriod  in  the  term 
of  human  life,  but  often  sufficient  to  in- 
clude great  events.  It  only  took  three 
months,  once  on  a  time,  for  a  certain  great 
emperor  to  break  up  his  campatBoulogne- 
sur-Mer  and  lay  Austria  at  his  feet !  In 
the  same  short  space  the  self-same  emperor 
regained  and  lost  his  own  great  empire. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  three  months 
brought  great  and  important  changes  to 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  individuals  of 
this  story. 

I  have  not  any  pretension  to  try  to  in- 
terest my  reader  for  the  circumstances  by 
which  Charles  Conway  recovered  the-  an- 
cient title  and  the  estates  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  him,  nor  to  ask  his  company 
through  the  long  and  intricate  course  of 
law  proceedings  by  which  this  claini  was 
established.  Enough  to  say  that  amidst 
the  documents  which  contributed  to  this 
success,  none  possessed  the  same  conclusive 
force  as  that  discovered  so  accidentally  by 
Sybella  Kellett.     It  formed  the  connecting 


link  in  a  most  important  chain  of  evi- 
dence, and  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  ultimate  success.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  great  mass  of  the  public  feels 
any  strong  interest  in  the  issue  of  cases 
like  tills  ;  the  very  rank  of  the  litigants  re- 
moving them,  by  reason  of  their  elevation, 
from  so  much  of  common-place  sympathy, 
as  well  as  the  fact  tiiat  the  investigation  so 
frequently  involves  the  very  driest  of  de- 
tails, the  general  public  regards  these  suits 
with  a  sentiment  of  almost  indifference. 

Far  different  was  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Every  trial  at  bar  was  watched  with 
deep  interest,  the  newspapers  commenting 
largely  on  the  evidence,  and  prognosticat- 
ing in  unmistakable  terms  the  result. 
Crimean  Conway  was  the  national  favorite, 
and  even  the  lawyers  engaged  against  him 
were  exposed  to  a  certain  unpopularity. 
At  length  came  the  hearing  before  the  Pri- 
vilege Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  the 
decision  by  which  the  claim  was  fully  es- 
tablished and  Charles  Conway  declared  to 
be  the  Viscount  Lackington.  The  an- 
nouncement created  a  sort  of  jubilee. 
Whether  the  good  public  thought  that  the 
honors  of  the  crown  were  bestowed  upon 
their  favorite  with  a  somewhat  niggard 
hand,  or  whether  the  romance  of  the  case 
— the  elevation  of  one  who  had  served  in 
the  ranks  and  was  now  a  peer  of  the  realm 
— had  captivated  their  imaginations,  cer- 
tain it  is  they  had  adopted  his  cause  as 
their  own,  and  made  of  his  success  a  popu- 
lar triumph. 

Few  people  of  Europe  indulge  in  such 
hearty  bursts  of  enthusiasm  as  our  own, 
and  there  is  no  more  genuine  holiday  than 
that  when  they  can  honor  one  who  has 
conferred  credit  upon  his  nation.  Con- 
way, whose  name  but  a  short  time  back 
was  unknown,  had  now  become  a  celebrity, 
and  every  jiaragraph  about  him  was  read 
with  the  liveliest  interest.  To  learn  that 
he  had  arrived  safely  at  Constantinople, 
that  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  that  he  had  dined  on  a  certain 
day  with  the  ambassador,  and  that  at  a 
special  audience  from  the  sultan  he  had 
been  decorated  with  the  first-class  of  the 
Medjidie,  were  details  that  men  inter- 
changed when  they  met,  as  great  and  grati- 
fying tidings,  when  suddenly  there  burst 
upon  the  world  the  more  joyful  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage:  "At  the  embassy 
chapel  et  pera,  this  morning,  the  Viscount 
Lackington,  better  known  td  our  readers 
as  Crimean  Conway,  was  married  to  Miss 
Kellett,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Kellett,  of  Kellett's  Court.  A  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the  pre- 
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sencc  of  Rifaz  Bey,  sent  by  order  of  the 
sultan  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
bridegroom,  and  to  be  the  bearer  of  some 
very  magnificent  ornaments  for  the  bride. 
The  happy  cou})]e  are  to  leave  this  in  II. 
M,  S.  Dcediihtfi  to-morrow  for  Malta  ;  but, 
intending  to  visit  Italy  before  their  return, 
will  not  probably  reacli  England  for  two 
or  three  months." 

AVithin  a  few  weeks  afler,  a  passage  in 
the  Gazette  announced  that  Viscount  Lack- 
ingtoii  had  been  honored  with  the  Bath, 
and  named  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  It 
is  not  for  poor  chroniclers  like  ourselves  to 
obtrude  upon  good  fortune  like  this,  and 
destroy,  by  attempted  description,  all  that 
constitutes  its  real  happiness.  The  imper- 
tinence that  presses  itself  in  personal  visits 
on  those  who  seek  seclusion,  is  only  equal- 
ed by  that  which  would  endeavor  to  make 
history  of  moments  too  sacred  for  record- 
ing. 

Our  story  opened  of  a  lovely  morning  in 
autumn — it  closes  of  an  evening  in  the  same 
mellow  season,  and  in  the  self-same  spot, 
too,  the  Lake  of  Como.  Long,  motionless 
shadows  stretched  across  the  calm  lake  as, 
many  colored,  from  the  tints  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  it  lay  bathed  in  the  last 
rays  of  a  rich  sunset.  It  was  the  hour 
when,  loaded  Avitli  perfume,  the  air  moves 
languidly  through  the  leaves  and  the  grass, 
and  a  sense  of  tender  sadness  seems  to  per- 
vade nature.  Was  it  to  watch  the  last 
changes  of  the  rich  coloring,  as  from  a 
rose  pink  the  mountain  summits  grew  a 
deep  crimson,  then  faded  again  to  violet, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  deepest  blue, 
darkened  into  night,  that  a  small  groujo 
was  gathered  silently  on  the  lake  terrace 
of  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  They  were  but  three 
— a  lady  and  two  gentlemen.  She,  seated 
a  little  apart  from  the  others,  appeared  to 
watch  the  scene  before  her  with  intense 
interest,  bending  down  her  head  at  mo- 
ments as  if  to  listen,  and  then  resuming 
her  former  attitude. 

The  younger  of  the  men  seemed  to  par- 
ticipate in  her  anxiety — if  such  it  could  be 
called — and  jieered  no  less  eagerly  through 
the  gathering  gloom  that  now  spread  over 
the  lake.  The  elder,  a  short,  thick-set 
figure,  displayed  his  impatience  in  many  a 
hurried  walk  of  a  few  paces,  and  a  glance, 
quick  and  short  over  the  water.  None  of 
them  spoke  a  word.  At  last  the  short  man 
asked,"  in  a  gruff,  coarse  tone,  "Are  you 
quite  sure  she  said  it  was  this  evening  they 
were  to  arrive  ?" 

"  Quite  sure  ;  she  read  the  letter  over  for 
me.     Besides,  my  sister  Georgina  makes  no 


mistakes  of  this  kind,  and  she'd  not  have 
moved  off  to  Lugano  so  suddenly  if  she  was 
not  convinced  that  they  would  be  here  to- 
night." ' 

'•  AV'ell,  I  will  say  your  grand  folk  have 
their  own  notions  of  gratitude  as  they  have 
of  everything  else.  She  owes  these  people 
the  enjoyment  of  a  capital  iiu-ome,  which, 
out  of  delicacy,  they  have  left  her  for  her 
life,  and  the  mode  she  takes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  favor  is  by  avoiding  to  meet 
them." 

"And  what  more  natural?"  bi'oke  in 
the  lady's  voice.  "  Can  she  possibly  for- 
get that  they  have  despoiled  her  of  her 
title,  her  station,  her  very  name  ?  In  her 
place,  I  feel  I  should  have  done  exactly  the 
same. " 

"  That's  true,"  burst  out  the  younger 
man.  "  Lizzy  is  right.  But  for  them, 
Georgina  had  still  been  the  Viscountess 
Lackington." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  feel  it  .that  way," 
laughed  out  the  short  nnm,  scornfully. 
"  You  are  both  in  the  same  boat  as  herself, 
only  that  they  haven't  left  you  twelve  hun- 
dred per  annum." 

"  I  hear  a  boat  now  ;  yes,  I  can  mark 
the  sound  of  the  oars,"  said  the  lady. 

"  What  a  jolly  change  would,  a  good 
squall  now  make  in  your  fortunes,"  said 
the  short  man.  "  A  puff  of  wind  and  a 
few  gallons  of  water  are  small  things  to 
stand  between  a  man  and  twelve  thousand 
a  year  ! " 

The  suggestion  did  not  seem  to  find  fa- 
vor with  the  others,  for  they  made  no  re- 
ply- 

"  You   never    sent    off    your  letter,    I 

think  ? "  resumed  he,  addressing  the 
younger  man. 

"  Of  course  not,  father,"  broke  in  the 
female  voice.  "It  was  an.  indignity  I 
could  not  stoop  to." 

"  Not  stoop  to  ?"  cried  out  Grog,  for  it 
is  needless  to  say  it  was  himself,  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  who  formed  the 
group.  "  I  like  that — I  like  our  not  stoop- 
ing when  it's  crawling  we're  come  to  !  " 

"Ay,  by  Jove  !  "  muttered  Beecher,  rue- 
fully, "that  it  is,  and  over  a  rough  road, 
too." 

"Well,  /"d  have  sent  the  letter,"  re- 
sumed Grog.  "  i  'd  have  put  it  this  way  : 
'  You  didn't  deal  harshly  with  the  Dow- 
ager ;  don't  treat  us  worse  than  lier.^  " 

"  Father,  father  !  "  cried  Lizzy,  implor- 
ingly, "how  unlike  you  all  this  is." 

"I  know  it  is,  girl — I  know  it  well 
enough.  Since  that  six  months  I  passed 
in  Newgate  I  don't  know  myself.  I'm  not 
the  man  I  was,  nor  I  never  shall  be  again. 
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That  same  dull  life  and  its  dreary  diet  have 
broken  up  old  Grog."  A  heavy  sigh  closed 
these  words,  and  for  some  minutes  the  si- 
lence was  unbroken. 

"There  comes  a  boat  up  to  the  landing- 
place,"  cried  Beecher,  suddenly. 

*'  I  must  see  them,  and  1  will,"  said 
Lizzy,  rising  and  drawing  her  shawl  around 
her.  '"I  have  more  than  a  mere  curiosity 
to  see  this  Crimean  hero  and  his  heroic 
wife."  It  was  hard  to  say  in  what  spirit 
the  words  were  uttered,  so  blended  was  the 
ardor  and  the  sarcasm  in  their  tone.  "  Are 
you  coming,  father  ?  " 

"  I — no.  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Grog, 
rudely.  "  I'd  rather  see  a  promising  two- 
year-old  than  all  the  heroes  and  all  the 
beauties  in,  Europe." 

"And  you,  Beecher?  "  asked  she,  with 
a  half  smile. 

"  Well,  I've  no  great  wish  on  the  subject. 
They  iiave  both  of  them  cost  me  ratber  too 
heavily  to  inspire  any  warm  interest  in 
their  behalf." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
the  large  window  of  the  room  adjoining 
the  terrace  was  flung  open,  and  a  great 
flood  of  light  extended  to  where  they  stood; 
at  the  same  moment  a  gentleman  with  a 
lady  on  his  arm  advanced  toward  them. 

'*Mr.  Annesley  Beecher  is  here,  I  be- 
lieve ? "  said  the  stranger. 

"Yes  ;  that  is  my  name,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Let  me  claim  a  cousin's  privilege  to 
shake  your  hand,  then,"  said  the  other. 
"  You  knew  me  once  as  Charles  Conway, and 
my  wife  claims  you  as  a  still  older  friend," 

"  My  father  bore  you  the  warmest  affec- 
tion," said  Sybella  eagerly. 

Beecher  could  but  mutter  some  half  in- 
articulate words. 

"  I  have  done  you,  what  you  must  feel  a 
cruel  injury,"  said  Conway,  "but  I  believe 
the  game  was  never  yet  found  out  where 
itll  could  rise  winners.  There  is,  however, 
a  slight  reparation  yet  in  my  power.  The 
lawyers  tell  me  that  a  separate  suit  will  be 
required  to  establish  our  claim  to  the  Irish 
estates.  Take  them,  therefore  ;  you^  shall 
never  be  disturbed  in  their  possession  by 
me  or  mine.  All  I  ask  is,  let  there  be  no 
bad  blood  between  us.     Let  us  be  friends." 

"You  may  count  upon  me,  at  all 
events,"  said  Lizzy  extending  her  hand  to 
him.    "7  am,indeed,  proud  to  know  you." 

"Nor  would  I  be  forgotten  in  this  pleas- 
ant compact,"  said  Sybella,  advancing 
toward  Lizzy.  "  We  have  less  to  forgive, 
my  dear  cousin,  and  we  can  be  friends 
without  even  an  explanation." 

The  acquaintance  thus  happily  opened. 


they  continued  to  walk  the  terrace  to- 
gether for  hours,  till  at  length  the  chill 
night  air  warned  Conway  that  he  was  still 
an  invalid. 

"Till  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Sybella,  aa 
she  kissed  Lizzy's  cheek  affectionately. 

"Till  to-morrow  !"  replied  the  other,  as 
a  heavy  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek,  for 
hers  was  a  sad  heart,  as  she  followed  with 
her  eyes  their  retreating  figures. 

"Ain't  he  a  trump  !"  cried  Beecher,  as 
he  drew  his  wife's  arm  within  his  own,  and 
led  her  along  at  his  side.  "He  doesn't 
believe  one  syllable  about  our  sending 
those  fellows  over  to  the  Crimea  to  crib 
the  papers ;  he  fancies  we  were  all  'on  the 
square' Oh,  I  forgot,"  broke  he  in,  sud- 
denly, "you  were  never  in  the  secret  your- 
self. At  all  events,  he's  a  splendid  fellow, 
and  he's  going  to  leave  the  Irish  estates 
with  us,  and  that  old  house  at  Kellett's 
Court.  But  Where's  your  father  ?  I'm 
dying  to  tell  him  this  piece  of  news." 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Grog,  gruifly,  as  he 
came  forth  from  a  little  arbor,  where  he 
had  been  hiding. 

"  We're  all  right,  old  boy,"  burst  in 
Beecher,  joyfully.  "I  tried  the  cousin 
dodge  with  Conway,  rubbed  him  down 
smoothly,  and  the  upshot  is,  he  has  offered 
us  the  Irish  property." 

Grog  gave  a  short  grunt  and  fixed  his 
eyes  steadfastly  on  his  daughter,  who,  pale 
and  trembling  all  over,  caught  her  father's 
arm  for  support. 

"  He  felt  naturally  enough,"  resumed 
Beecher,  "  that  ours  was  a  deuced  hard 
case." 

"  I  want  to  hear  what  your  answ^er  was 
— what  reply  you  made  him  ! "  gasped  out 
Lizzy,  painfully. 

"Could  there  be  much  doubt  about 
that  ?  "  cried  Beecher.  "I  booked  the  bet 
at  once." 

"No,  no,  I  will  not  believe  it,"  said  she, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion  ;  "  you  never 
did  so.  It  was  but  last  night,  as  we  walked 
here  on  this  very  spot,  I  told  yovi  how,  in 
some  far-away  colony  of  England,  we  could 
not  fail  to  earn  an  honorable  living  ;  that 
I  was  well  content  to  bear  my  share  of 
labor,  and  you  agreed  with  me  that  such  a 
life  was  far  better  than  one  of  dependence 
or  mere  emergency.  You  surely  could  not 
have  forgotten  this  !" 

"I  didn't  exactly  forget  it,  but  I  own  I 
fancied  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and  a  snug 
old  house,  a  better  thing  than  road-making 
at  Victoria,  or  keeping  a  grammar-school 
at  Auckland." 

"And  you  had  the  courage  to  reason 
thus  to  the  man  who  liad  descended  to  the 
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ranks  as  a  common  soldier  to  vindicate  a 
name  to  wliicli  notlung  graver  attached 
than  a  life  of  waste  and  extravagance  ! 
No,  no,  tell  me  that  you  are  only  jesting 
Avith  me,  Annesley.    You  never  said  this  !" 

"  Lizzy's  right — by  heaven  she's  right ! " 
broke  in  Grog,  resolutely. 

"If  you  mean  that  I  refused  him,  you're 
botli  much  mistaken  ;  and  to  clinch  the 
compact,  I  even  said  I'd  set  out  for  Ireland 
to-morrow." 

"  I'm  for  New  Orleans,"  said  Grog,  with 
a  rough  shake,  as  though  throwing  a 
weight  from  his  shoulders. 

"  Will  you  have  a  traveling  companion, 
fether  ?"  asked  Lizzy,  in  a  low  voice. 


"AVho  is  it  to  be,  girl  ?" 

"Lizzy — your  own  Lizzy  !" 

'"J'hat  will  I,  girl,"  cried  he,  j»e  he  threw 
his  arms  al)out  her,  and  kissed  her  in  sin- 
cere atfection. 

"Good-by  sir,"  said  she,  holding  outlier 
hand  to  Beccher.  "Our  compact  was  a 
hollow  one  from  the  first.  It  would  be 
but  a  miserable  deception  to  maintain 
it." 

"I  knew  luck  was  going  to  turn  with 
me  ! "  muttered  Beecher,  as  he  watched 
her  leaving  the  terrace,  "but  I'd  never 
have  believed  any  one  if  he'd  told  me  that 
I'd  have  booked  an  estate  and  scratched 
my  marriage  all  on  the  same  evening  ! " 
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